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Duke and Earl of NORTHUMBERLAND, 


. R L .Þ T 8 8 Y, 
Baron WaRtkkworktn of Warkworth Caſtle, 


Lord Lieutenant and Cuſtos Rotulorum of as Counties of M IDDLESEX 
and Nox THUMBERLAND, 


Of the City and Liberty of WESTMINSTER, 
And of the Town and County of NEWS AS TIA upon Ty Nx, 
Vries ADMIRAL f W AMERICA, 


And of the County of NoRrTHUMBERLAND, 


One of his M A J ES TY's Moſt Honourable Privy Council, 
Knight of the Moſt Noble Order of the GAR TER, 
And Fellow of the R O Y A LL SOCTETY. 


"MAY IT PLEASE YOUR GRACE, 
WV 7 OUR Grace's kind Acceptance of the three former Editions of 
Y this Work, has emboldened me to lay this at Your Grace's Feet, 
as a public Acknowledgement of the many uſeful Obſttvarions and 
Inſtructions communicated to the Author for its great Improvement. If I 
have been ſo happy as to employ them in ſuch manner as to merit Your 
Grace's Approbation, I ſhall have leſs Reaſon to doubt that of the Public, 


A 2 GO as 


: gard t to Your Grace's Judgement. 7 00 


D E D 180 A ” 10 N, 
as the maſt ſkilful Perſons in this Branch of Adder, pay the higheſt Re- 


The Ren Improvements which Your Gras is fo hap pil 


Your'Jarious Eſtales, ſuflidiently derbbftrate W. Var Grace's | uperior Judge- 


ment, but more particularly in a Country almoſt deſtitute of Timber; 


ily n upon 


where, if Your Grace continues planting fo ardently as for ſome r 
paſt, the whole Face of the Countries will be ſo much altered, 


Grace * Eſtates thereby fo much improved, as ſearcely to be known. 


ür 


That Your Grace may long live to enjoy theſe Improvem ents, by ſetting 
Exarple to others, is the ſincere wiſh of 5 
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Moſt obedient humble Servant, 
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De. 152 1770 ̃ 
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_ - reaſonably be ſuppoſed, the public are well acquainted with the nature of it, which ren- 
that ſubject. The author therefore thinks: himſelf 


ders it Jeſs neceſſary to enlarge on 


obliged to return his thanks for the kind reception his work has met with. 


But as there may be ſome, who may think that the republiſhing it is doing them an injury, 
for this. 


$ 7 * 
2 rr 92 


When the firſt edition was publiſhed, the art of gardening was then much leſs known than at 
preſent ; and the number of plants has been greatly increaſed in England, therefore it became 


more neceſſary to enlarge on the ſubject, by adding the new plants and improvements to the for- 
mer, without which it would have been deemed imperfe& : for as the author's ſituation in life 
rendered him capable of being well informed of the progreſs made in the art, by his great cor- 
reſpondence both at home and abroad, he thought it would not be unpleaſing to communicate thoſe 
improvements to the public: in doing which, he has been careful not to publiſh any thing im- 
parted to him, until he was fully ſatisfied of the fats by;experiments. 


the few which were ſold, would not defray the expence of paper and printing. 


As the number of plants now cultivated in England, are more than double thoſe which were 
here when the firſt edition of this book was publiſhed, the mentioning of thoſe, together witk 
their culture, could not well be avoided in a work of this nature, therefore the author hopes his 


care in inſerting them will not be cenſured. 


Buy the title of the book, it may appear to many as a treatiſe of Gardening only; but whoever 
will be at the trouble of examining the contents, will find moſt of the neceſſary parts of agricul- 
ture inſerted ; therefore might, with great propriety, have been intitled a Dictionary of the whole 
art of huſbani'ry. And as many of the great farming gardeners near London, have turned their 
thoughts on this ſubject, they have adopted a very uſeful branch of this art, which is the ſparing 
of their ſeeds; for where they formerly ſowed one buſhel of grain upon a certain ſpot of land, they 
have now contracted it to half a peck, and have far greater crops than before : and where this 1s 


eſpecially in times of ſcarcity. 


Throughout the whole performance, the author has principally aimed at rendering the inſtrue- 
tions here given as clear and intelligible as poſſible ; not only to the practitioners, but alſo to thofe 


5 | wha 


T2 SAD ERS Dictionary: having already gone through ſeveral editions, it may 


Others have ſuggeſted, that printing the improvements ſeparately would give ample ſatisfaction 
to the public; but the author had made trial of this method ſome years paſt, by publiſhing ſeveral. 
ſheets of new articles, by way of Supplement, for which there was ſcarce any demand; ſo that. 


applied to the conſumption of the ſeveral forts of Corn, it will be found a great national benefit, 
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ulgence from the ic, for any 

1 perfections which may be found in the work, eſpecially as conſidering the extenſiveneſs 
of it. | c t 
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ſoaree any of the compilers practice of ſawing, eight 

expence and. detriment of 
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f Nor are the: cummon fatmers 
are at the trouble of rooting up bad 
mitted to ſcatter their ſeeds, by which the 


oh, ata pioper :ſeaton ;'the 
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in ſummer, the heat of the ſun draws all the moiſture from it, whereby the greater part of its 
goodneſs is evaporated and loft. But as theſe points are more fully treated of in the body of: this 
work, the author deſires the reader to refer to them. | 5 93 

„ Ialguo pos tel 916 OH N $1003 o * : 5 : I . ans 2403 BW. £5 
On che, artiole of 'T1MBgr perhaps many may ſuppoſe, the author has been too diffuſe in his in · 
ſtguctionsis hut if thoſe who are of that opinion will only conſider, how material an article this is 
to the welfare of this country, he flatters himſelf they will change their ſentiments; eſpecially chen 
they reflect upon che great waſte that has been made of it for many years paſt; as alſo that the 
perſons now employed by the government to cultivate and improve it, deriving their own profits 
from the waſte of timber, ſeem to think, that as their, predeceſſors have long practiſed it, they 
hayeꝰ a tight to do the ſame; this is How carried to ſo gteat an ext AVAgance,, that unleſs; 2; ſpeedy: 
ſtop be- ptit to it, this government willi be greatly ated for their Marine. For aheughethis 
practice bagan in tir Noyab Foreſts, &e!"'yer ſeveral of rhe nobility, and, gentry, who had very; 
creat quanthles of timber growing upon their eſtates, Have pred a lde ble pg of: theirs 
allo; 3 a due regard for the public, the author has trłated of the beſt methods for 


propa- 
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The ſeveral: here propoſed for trial in the Britiſh dominions in America, are ſuch as there 


is reaſon to will facceed in thoſe parts where the experiments are deſired to be made, and 

eonfinet wTuch only, as may be of utility to the public, and real advantage to the inhabitants of 
thoaſe epvritrics': furthermore, theſe experiments are propoſed to be tried upon plants which will 
not futerett well in England, fo as to render their culture prafticable, and therefore wilt not in- 

terſere with the growth or trade of this country, and the conſumption of which is very great here, 
many of them being of very conſiderable uſe in our manufactures, which cannot be carried on 

without them; as namely, the Safflower, Indigo, and ſeveral other ſorts uſed in dyeing, none of 
which wilt thrive in this country to advantage, with many medicinal drugs, which, if introduced 
my che andy of America, will certainly thrive there as well as in their native ſoils. Coffee and 
Chiocelate grow equally well there; but the former being gathered before it is ripe, ill dried, 
and b "over to England in ſhips freighted with rum and ſugars, the effluvia of theſe com- 


. 
o 
4 


midities are imbibed by the Coffee, whereby it is rendered lefs valuable: as to the latter it was 
formerly cultivated by the Spaniards in the iſland of Jamaica, when they were in poſſcſſion of it, 
ſo8 & furnith the inhabicants with a quantity ſufficient for their own eonſumption ; whereas'the 
Engl habitanty now refident there, purchaſe it of the Spaniards : theſe articles therefore re- 
the public atrention, for if the above commodities may be eaſily ptoduced in the Britiſſi 
vienies in- America, they will not only ſupply us with ſuch; as are genuine, but alſo turn the 
bulanet uf trade, greatly to the advantage both of Great - Britain and her colon ies. 
£74 ve) WO V3 {ibs | of Lan >a. . a1 - Ra 8 2 4 2 I 851 7 135: 9t Ort 30 
It is alſo a great neglect of the inhabitants of the ſugar iſlands in Ametica, to commit the care 
of their plantations to overſeers, who at beſt go gn in their uſual epurſe, planting» eight or ten 
ſugar eanes in each hill, fo that if five or fix of them grow, they will be ſo cloſe ab to ſpoil each 
other; for Whenever theſe plants are ſtinted in their growth, they are ſoon attacked by vermin, 
which ſpread and multiply fo greatly, as frequently to deſtroy the whole crop, or at leaſt very much 


to damage it; and this they lay upon inclement ſeaſons, calling it a blight, whereas it proceeds 


from their own covetous, cuſtom. A gentleman of learning, who had a conſiderable eſtate in 
Jamaica, which was bequeathed to him upon his arrival there, was determined to make trial of 


the Rorſechoeing huſbandry among his canes. Accordingly be ſet out one acre of land in the mid- 
1 


dle of hy ece, which he cauſed to be planted. with canes at five feet diſtanct, putting but 
one to each hill; theſe grew to a very large ſize, and when ripe were cut, as alſo an acre from 
the beſt part of the piece in which the others were planted in the uſual manner: each of them 
then were boiled ſeparately to examine their produce, which was nearly equal in the weight of 
ſugar; but where the plants grew ſingle, the juice was boiled with a ninth part of the fuel which 
the other required, and he ſold the ſugar for ſix ſhillings per hundred weight more than he could 
get for the former. This ſhews what advantages may be expected, if the poſſeſſors of lands were 


In the whole of this performance, the author has principally aimed at rendering the inſtructions 
given, as clear and intelligible as poſſible to the practitioners, gs well as to thoſe who are leſs acquaint- - 
ed with the art; in coury particular he has obſerved all poſſible regard to truth, not having ad- 
vanced any thing as ſach, but what he has been fully convinced of by his on experience: he 
hopes therefore for indulgence from the public, for any imperfections or omiſſions which may. 


appear in the book, ſince in a work of ſo great extent, it cannot be expected to be abſolutely 


perfect, though it is humbly hoped there will not be found in it many faults. 


The Gardeners Kalendar, inſerted in moſt of the former editions, is in this omitted, many edi 
tions of that piece 1 printed in octavo; it is preſumed therefore that few perſons who 
have any inclination for the innocent diverſion of gardening, are without it; and as the adding 


roars Kor this work would have ſwelled it greatly, which the author wiſhes he could have ftill : 
further 


rtened , and moreover it haying been obſerved to him, by many: of his friends, that 


few 


I - = © $4 was 


— 


BID > AD Pr: Air Ef LY . „ 
w perſons would chuſe to turn over fo large a volume, to find in it che articles they may have 
b a portable one, the omiſſion of the Kalendar was thought more adviſable, * 8 TIE 


Many plants are likewiſe omitted in this edition, ſeveral of them natives. of England, but rarely 
| © -* 2 2 45 in our gardens ; as alſo many varieties accidentally ariſing, from ſeeds, as ars moſt. of 
1 thoſe with double flowers, which, if enumerated, would have ſwelled the book to an immoderata 
1 | fize ; however, moſt of theſe varieties are caſually mentioned, to inform the reader of their me» 
1 ſpective difference, which the author hopes will be deemed ſufficient. But as the variety of fruits, 
1. as well as of eſculent plants, have been moſt of them, at leaſt: the fine ſorts, greatly improved 


- 
o 


by culture, they are ully treated of under their proper genera, . 


j | On this articlt a long ſeries of obſervations has been made by the author, wha for more than 

'Y fifty years has applied imſelf cloſely to this ſubject ; for as many former botaniſts have enumerated 
WM | a great number of varietigs as ſo many ſpecies, the ſtudy of botany was thereby rendered greatly 
| | | perplexed ; ſome of the modern writers on this ſubject, by going into the contrary extreme, have 
i | abridged the ſpecies almoſt as much. Indeed it muſt be allowed, that aſcertaining the real ſpecific. 

1 difference of plants, would be of great ſervice to the ſcience of botany; but this canngt he dong: 
| 


otherwiſe, than from many years experience in their culture, eſpecjally by obſerving the varigties 
which ariſe from the ſame ſeeds, as alſo the difference produced by different ſoils and 8 


which. is frequently ſo great as to perplex very good judges in this matter, There are likewiſe 

many other varieties which have ariſen from ſeeds, ſaved from plants which have grown near 

-  . Others of a different ſpecies, by which means 7 have partaken of both; but chels þ hybridine 
plants rarely producing any ſeeds afterward, the a FRY 


teration goes no farther, 
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EI. B. Tree. See Porurus. | 
| _ ABIES. Tourn. Pinus. Lin. Gen. 
956. The Fir- tree. | 
2 8 of this genus are, 1 
| M13 203 are and female flowers on the anne 
wree ; the male flowers have i 


ts.of four leaves, with-+ 


ummits. The 
4 the Pizes ariſing from the. 


always been ſeparated from the Pine-trees, 
by all the writers on before Dr. Linneus, and were 
generally diftinguiſhed' therefrom, by their leaves being 

Produced fingly on the branches ; the leaves of the Pines, 
being produced by pairs, threes, or fives, out of ſheaths 
which ſurround their baſe. And as this diſtinction is now 
well known among the nurſery-gardeners, ſo it is much 

better to keep them ſeparate, than to join them with. the 
Cedar of Libanus, and Larch-tree to the Pine, as the Doctor 
has done, making them of one genus, eſpecially as the 
eulture of them is very different. For there are few of 

'the ſorts of Pines which thrive well when they are removed 

large, as the earth generally falls from their roots, when 

taken up, whereas moſt of the ſorts of Firs may be taken 
up with large balls of earth to their roots, ſo with proper 
care they may be ſafely removed, when they are ſixteen or 
eighteen feet high; eſpecially if they have been digged 
about, and their roots frequently cut round. 
The following Syec1xs are now in the Engliſh gardens, 
1, AIs (Picea) foliis emarginatis, ſubtus glaucis, ſtro- 
bilis erectis ſeſſilibus. The'Sitver or Yew-leaved Fir. 

2. Anies (Alba) foliis ſubulatis mucronatis utrinque 
Aiſpoſitis, ſtrobilis pendentibus. The Spruce or Nerway Fir, 
Sometimes called. the Pitch-tree. «1 

3. Ans (Bal/amea) foliis ſolitariis ſubemarginatis, 
ſubtus linea duplici punctata. Flor, Virg. 132. The Balm 
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A Canadenfis) foliis ſubulatis ſubtus plauci 
K N. prog — late. Th — 


F. Asizs (Nova Angha) foliis ſabemarginatis, ſubtus 
glaucis, utri diſpofitis, ſtrobilis uncialibus laxis. The 
white- Spruce Fir of North America, called Newfoundland 


- 
- * 


6. Able bemarginatis, bifariam 
diſpoſitis, trobilis ſubrotundis, The American Hemlock Fir. 


here are ſome other varieties of theſe trees, which have 
been raiſed in England from ſeeds which came from North 
America; but as they are believed to be only accidental va- 
riations, ariſing from the difference of foils and ſituations, 


I ſhall not pretend to put them down as —_— 
eſpecially as ſeveral of them have not as yet produced cones 
in England. | 


The firſt ſort grows naturally in many parts of Germany, 
but the fineſt trees of this ſort are growing * mount 
Olympus, from whence I have received ſome of the cones, 
which were of an extraordinaty fize. The Straſburgh tur- 
pentine is drawn from this tree. The wood is white and 
ſoft, and therefore not greatly eſteemed. The Balm of 
Gilead Fir, which is the third fort, is ſo near reſembling 
this, as ſcarcely to be diſtinguiſhed from it, after it 1s 
grown to a large fize. The young trees have their leaves 

wing on every fide their branches, by which they may 
then be eaſily known; but as the trees advance, ſo their 
leaves become ranged only on two fides of the- branches, 
and approach nearer to the Silver Fir : the ſhort duration 
of this tree in · almoſt every foil and fituation in England, 
has inclined many perſons to believe it a diſtin ſpecies ; 
but as I have obſerved the ſame trees to alter after ſome 
years growth, ſo I ſhall ſuſpend my judgment of this mat- 
ter, until I can determine-with greater certainty. | 
The ſecond fort grows naturally in the low lands of 
Sweden, Norway, and Denmark, as alſo in many other 
parts of Europe. This is ſometimes titled Abies rubra, 
1. e. Red Fir, which has given occaſion to ſome perſons to 
| believe, that the red deals are cut from this fort ; but we 


| now Can 


have no doubt of the contrary, for they are cut 
A from 


% 


7 


1 


from the Scotch Pine, the wood of the Spruce Fir being | 
White. The young branches of this Fir are uſed to make 


Spruce beer in Germany, and from thence had the title of 


Spruce Fir. % 


The fourth ſort grows naturally in many parts of North 
. America, from whence the cones have been brought to _ 


land. The leaves of this fort are ſhorter than thoſe of 
Spruce Fir, but are in ſhape like them, their under fide be- 
ing of a glaucous green colour; the cones are looſe, and 
about an inch in length. - 


The fifth ſort is allo a native of North America, where 


the inhabitants make three ſorts of it, by the titles of Black, 
White, and Red Spruce. In England, theſe are moſtly 
known by the title of Newfoundland Fir, becauſe many of 
their cones have been brought from thence, but the trees 


are found growing in moſt parts of North America. 'The 
Black Spruce grows commonly in ſwamps and bogs, and 


rarely riſes to a height. The White Spruce is an in- 
habitant of the mountains and higher lands, where it 
to a large ſize: and in the gardens of his Grace the late Duke 
of Argyle at Whitton, near Hounſlow, there are ſome noble 
trees of this fort, which are not more than thirty-ſix years 
growth from ſeeds. By the difference in the growth of this 
and the Black Spruce, we may readily ſuppoſe them to be 
different ſpecies ; but upon examining the old branches with 


their cones, they approach ſo near as to give ſuſpicion of 


their being only varieties. The red ſort, as it is called in 
America, while young, had great likeneſs to the Black 


Spruce Fir of America; but as the plants advance, there 
is a manifeſt difference in their leaves, and a much 


greater 
e other, . 
not, 


in their cones, which are ſmaller than thoſe of 
and are almoſt round : how their timber differs I 
having never ſeen any of its wood. 

The fixth ſort is alſo a native of the ſame 


- and 
in the northern parts of America, I am informed it | 
pread 


to be a very large tree; but in England the branches 
wide every way, ſo that there is no appearance of the trees 


ever arriving to any confiderable height. 'The leaves of this 


tree are ſhort, and ſhaped very like thoſe of the Yew-tree ; 
they are ranged on two fides of the branches only, ſo they 
appear flat, like thoſe of the Silver Fir, but are of a pale 


green on both fides. The cones are ſmall, looſe, and 
Toundiſh, What fort of wood this tree affords I cannot ſay, . 
- having never ſeen any trees of a ſize fit to cut down. 


From moſt of theſe Firs, the inhabitants of North Ame- 
rica collect a clear fragrant turpentine, which they uſe for 
curin 
uſe of it internally :. and it is rally ſuppoſed, that what 
is now ſold under the title of Balm of Gilead in England, 
is the turpentine of the third ſort. 

All the forts of Fir are propagated by ſeeds ; the time 
for ſowing them 1s about the middle of March, when the 


end of that month, or the beginning of April. The ſeeds 
which are preſerved in their cones, will keep much 


longer than thoſe which are taken out ; but the cones of 
the Silver and Balm of Gilead Firs generally fall to pieces 


in the autumn, ſoon after the ſeeds are ripe ; ſo that if they 


are not carefully watched, and gathered at that time, the 


ſeeds will be loſt. The cones of all the ſorts of Fir o 
with more eaſe than thoſe of the Pines, and require = 
little trcuble to get out their ſeeds. If they are ſpread on 
a cloth before a fire for a few hours, their ſcales will open 
and emit the feeds. 


The ſeeds may be ſown in pots or boxes filled with light 


with the ſame earth; theſe ſhould be placed to an eaſt aſ- 
pect. where they may have the ſun till eleven in the morn- 


ing; or if the ſeeds are ſown. in a bed of earth, it ſhould be 


are too much expoſed to the ſun, the ſu 


| tubs are in more danger, if 


green wounds; and the phyſicians there make great 


a much greater age; but there are few perſons w 


x _ ABI 
ſhaded with mats by the hte. of the Gay: for when they 
e ce of * __ 
will ſo faſt (eſpecially in dry ſeaſons) as to hinder 
"bg Ao vegetating ; nd when the plants begin to ap- 
pear, if they are not ſcreened from the ſun, many of them 
will be ſoon deſtroyed. The ſeeds muſt be carefully guarded 
againſt mice and birds, who are very fond of but 
particularly when the plants begin to appear; for as th 
thruſt up the cover of the ſeeds on their top, ſo the birds 
in pecking off theſe covers, will deftroy the young plants ; 
therefore the ſureſt method is to cover them with nets until 
the plants have*thrown off their huſks, and expanded theit 
ſeed-leaves, ſoon after which they will be out of danger. 
The plants may remain in theſe places where the ſeeds 


were ſown till the following ſpring, provided they are not 


ſtinted by the ſtiffneſs of the ground, or any other cauſe ; if 
ſo, they had better be carefully tranſplanted into new b« ds 
about the 1 of July; but this muſt be done with 
great care, obſerving to raiſe the plants with a trowel, ſo 
as to preſerve their roots as entire as poſſible, and to plant 
them again immediately, otherwiſe their tender fibres will 
ſoon become dry when to the air at this ſeaſon, and 
the plants thereby de The diſtance for planting theſe 
young plants ſhould be four inches row from row, and about 
three inches aſunder in the rows: for as theſe beds muſt be 
arched over with hoops, that the plants may be ſhaded with 
mats in the middle of the day, fo the cloſer they are plant- 


ed, there will be leſs trouble and expence in their covering; 


and as the plants are to remain in theſe beds no lon 


than 
the following year, ſo there will be room enough el 


their 


| — cnerng that time. "Theſe. young plants muſt be 
carefully 


ed, for if weeds are permitted to grow among 
them to any ſize, there will be great danger of drawing the 
plants out of the ground with the roots of the weeds, when 
pulled up. If the ſeaſon proves very dry, it will be of ſer- 
vice to the plants to ſprinkle them over with water once 
or twice a week during the hot time of the year: 'but this 
ſhould be done with caution, for too much wet will rot the 
ſhanks of theſe young plants and deftroy them. E 
The plants are very rarely hurt by I 


| in winter, eſpe- 
cially thoſe in the full ground ; but ſuch as are in pots or 
they ſtand upon the ſurface of 
the ground ; for the froſt will penetrate through the fides of 
the pots or tubs, and thereby injure their roots. There- 
fore theſe ſhould either be ſunk into the ground - before 
winter, or ſome old tanners bark, firaw, or mulch, laid 
round the pots or tubs to keep out the froſt. 

After the young plants have remained in the ſeed-bed 
one year, they may be tranſplanted into beds the April fol- 
lowing ; but as theſe which were not tranſplanted in ſum- 
mer from the places where they were ſown, may ſtand two 


years in the beds when tranſplanted, ſo they ſhould be al- 
ſeaſon is mild, otherwiſe it had better be deferred till the | | 1 


lowed more room than thoſe which were removed the pre- 
ceding ſummer. Therefore the rows may be from five to 
fix inches diſtant, and the plants in the rows four inches 
aſunder, obſerving to treat them in the manner before di- 
reted. When they have grown two years in theſe beds, 
they may then be tranſplanted into the nurſery, placing: 
them in rows at three feet diſtance, and in the rows a foot 
aſunder. The beſt ſeaſon for removing them is in April, 
juſt before they begin to ſhoot; though they may, and 
often are tranſplanted in autumn with ſuceeſs; but the 


Other time is preferable, N if there happens to be 
rain ſoon after, otherwiſe they 


a a week for about a month. 
freſh earth, covering them over about half an inch thick 


will require watering once 


The ſmaller theſe trees axe planted out where they are ta 
remain,. the greater will be their progreſs, and. they will 
grow to a much larger ſize than thoſe that. are removed at 
ho have 
patienee 


ABT 
tienee to wait their growth, therefore frequen 
em at the height of fix or eight feet, at which fize they 
will tranſplant than moſt other trees; but 
thoſe which are ſo tall will require ſupport, otherwiſe they 
will be in danger of being blown down by the wind. And 
if trees of ſuch ſizes are to be carried to à diſtant place, . it 
will be expenſive; for unleſs they have 1 balls of earth 
to their roots, there will be great hazard of their growing ; 
and theſe will require more water than young plants: fo 
that upon the whole, planting of young trees, is much pre- 
ferable and leſs expenfive. T re, where there are large 
plantations to be made, planting the trees very young is 
the moſt eligible ; for the expence of cleaning theſe young 
plantations, will not be equal to that of flaking and ſe- 
curing tall trees: and the difference of the firſt price, toge- 
ther with the carriage of the latter, will be very conſider- 
able; beſide, the former will in a few years outgrow the 
latter. I have myſelf made plan 

at the ſame time, upon the ſame ground, and have 
9 found that plants of two or three years old, have in 
ten or twelve years, been much the beſt of any in the plan- 
tations; and I dare ſay others, who have e the like ex- 
periment, have found the ſame ſucceſs. 

In the choice of the plants, if they are to be purchaſed 
from a nurſery, they ſhould not be taken from good land 
to plant in a poor ſoil; therefore the better way 1s to pro- 
cure them from ground as nearly like that into which they 
are to be pl „as poſſible; or if it is worſe, the plants 
will ſucceed better. Indeed, where large plantations of theſe 
trees are deſigned, it is much the better way to make nur- 
ſeries on the ſame ground, where the trees ſhould be raiſed 
from ſeeds; for this will be a great ſaving of expence, and 
as the diſtance will be ſmall to remove them, ſo there will 
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en be little danger of their ſucceeding. | 
- But as the wood of all the ſorts of Fir yet known, is much 
ce inferior to that of the Pine, fo it is not adviſeable to make 
158 plantations of them ſor their timber, therefore they are 
he only valuable for their beauty: ſo that when they are 
3 planted for ornament, they ſhould be placed ſo far aſunder 
&- as to admit the free air between them, otherwiſe the lower | 
or branches will decay, and render the trees unſightly. The 
of beauty of theſe trees are in their pyramidal form, and 
of ing furniſhed with lateral branches from about ſeven feet 
re- above the ſurface of the ground to the top, and theſe 
Ire branches ſhould be well iſhed with leaves: to obtain 
ud which, the trees ſhould not be planted nearer than eighteen 
or twenty feet; for when they are cloſer planted, the under 
ed branches ſoon drop their leaves and decay ; and if theſe 
ol- branches are taken off, the trees never put out new ones 
m- to ſupply. their place. The unſkilful diſpoſition of theſe 
wo trees, has brought them into diſrepute with many perſons ; 
al- whereas, if they are r placed, they may be made 
re- very ornamental to fine ſeats. - | 
In pruning off the under branches to the deſigned height, 
hes there muſt be care taken not to cut off too many branches 
di- at che ſame time; one tier of branches is full enough to be 
de, diſplaced in a year; and if every other year this. is per- 
ing formed, it will be ſufficient; and by this gradual method 
oot of pruning, the trees will not be much retarded in their 
ril, The beſt time for this operation is in the begin- 
nd. ning of September. | 
the | The Silver Fir requires a deep ftrong ſoil, for if it is 
be- planted in a light ground it will make but little progreſs ; 
nee and when it is planted in a ſhallow ground, as ſoon as the 
roots meet with obſtruction the trees generally decay. The 
to largeſt trees of this kind which I have ſeen, were growing 
vill in a deep loamy ſoil ; theſe were upwards of ninety feet 
| at high, and were furniſhed with branches from ten feet above 
ave- © the ground to their tops, which being well garniſhed with | 
AGE: leaves, made a fige appearance. f 


tly plant 


ions of Firs of different 


ACA 


The common Spruce Fir will thrive beſt on the ſame land, 
| but this will alſo do well on light ground, where the other 
will make little p ſo is more generally planted in 


England: beſides, it will thrive in foils and in ſituations 
where the other will ſcarce live ; it is alſo of longer dura- 
tion in England. | 8 
| The fourth ſort will ſucceed beſt on a moiſt = in 
light dry nd it makes but little progreſs ; nor does it 
_ Hd dpprammes where the ſoil is not proper for its 


*The American Spruce Firs delight in light moiſt 

where the trees to a ſize, and make a beautiful 
appearance; and if they are allowed room for their lower 
branches to ſpread and extend, they will be garniſhed with 
them almoſt to the ground, forming themſelves in a pyra · 
| midal figure. : 

The Hemlock Fir thrives beſt in a ſtrong loamy foil ; 
thoſe which have been planted in light dry. r „ have 
made but little progreſs, eſpecially upward, their branches 
taking a lateral poſition : ſo that unleſs the upper ſhoot 1s 
trained to a ſtake to direct its upright growth, the leading 
ſhoot will turn on one fide and become flat; but in a ſtrong 
loam, I have ſeen ſome of theſe trees which have naturally 

rown upright. As there are none of theſe trees in Eng- 
fand which are arrived to a ſize fit to cut down, fo we know 
little of the worth of this wood. ; : 

There are ſome perſons who are fond of propagating Fir- 
trees from cuttings, which, if properly planted, will take 
root, but the plants fo raiſed will never arrive to near the 
ſize of thoſe raiſed from ſeeds : they are alſo never inclined 
to an upright growth, ſending out lateral branches, and be- 
coming buſhy, therefore this e is not worthy of imi- 
tation; and unleſs for ſake of the multiplying a curious ſort, 
| whoſe ſeeds cannot be eaſily procured, ſhould never be at- 
tempted: nor ſhould the inarching of one ſort upon another 
de practiſed for the ſame reaſon ; for the trees ſo propa- 
gated, will be of flow and of ſhort duration. 

-- ABROTANUM. See ArTEMiIS1A. 

ABROTANUM Fœmina. See SANTOLINA., 

 ABSINTHIUM. See AxTZMISIA. 

ABRUS. See Grycineg. 
| ABUTILON. See 814. 
|  ACACIA. See Minos a. MY 

ACACIA, the Common American. See Roninia. 

ACAFOU, or CAJOU. See AnacarDiuUM. 

ACALYPHA. Three-ſeeded Mercury. 

There are three ſpecies of this genus of plants, which are 

reſerved in curious botanic gardens for the ſake of variety ; 
but as they have no great beauty or of any uſe, ſo they are 
rarely propagated in other gardens, therefore are not inſert- 
ed here, as * enumeration of ſuch plants would ſwell the 
work beyond the bounds intended. 

ACANTHUS. Tourn. Inſt. Lin. Gen. Plant. 
Bear's -breech. 

The CHARAC TEARs of this genus are, 

The empalement of the is tauo- leaued and bid; the 
petal has but one lip, which is turned backward, and is divided 
into three at the end. The capſule has two cells, each contain- 
ing one feed. It is of the ringent claſs of flowers, wvhe/e jerds 
are in a capſule, and are ranged in the ſecond divifion of Lin- 
nus fourteenth claſs. : 

The Syeces of this genus now in the Engliſh gardens 
are, 

1. AcaxnTaus (Mollis) ſoliis finuatis inermibus, 
Lin. Sp. 891. Smooth Bear's-breech with ſinuated obiuyje 
leaves, or the common officinal Bear -u eb. : | 

2. AcanTHvus (Lufitanicus) foliis fingatis inermibus la- 
cidis, laciniis acutis. Juſkeu. Smooth Portapal Bear's-breeckh, 
with finuated ſhining leaves having acute points. 

2 3. ACANTHUS 


und, 


| 


| 


I Yu 


| 


711. 
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. Aeanruvs (Dieſceridit) foliie pinnatifdis ſpinoſls. 
Dear's- with acute winged leaves, having ſoft prickles. 

. AcanTHus (Spincſus) foliis pinnatifidis lueidis ſpi- 

s. Hort. Cliff. 326. Prickly Bear's-breech. 


26 
The firſt fort is < common Acanthus, whoſe leaves are 
taken for the ornaments of the Corinthian capital, and 1s 


Kaly, Sicily, and the Levant. 

The ſecond fort grows naturally in Portugal. The leaves 
of this are much larger than thoſe of the firſt, and are leſs 
jagged ; the cuts of the leaves are more pointed, and the 
upper ſurface is lucid. This is not a variety, for the ſeeds 
conſtantly produce the ſame kind. 


The third ſort grows naturally in Italy ; the leaves of 


this are cut intoacute ſegments, and are like wi 
leaves, each ſegment terminating with a ſhort ſoft ſpine. 
'The flower-ſtalks of this ſort riſe confiderably higher than 
thoſe of the former ſort. | 

The fourth ſort hath large ſhining winged leaves, which 
are armed with ſtrong ſpines at the end of each ſ 
whach renders it very troubleſome to handle the 


ves, 


and the flo wer- ſtalks of this riſe as high as thoſe of the third 


ſort. This grows naturally in the Archipelago. 
Theſe plants have all of them thick fleſhy roots, which 


firike deep in the ground; and thoſe of the third and 


fourth ſorts creep in the ground to a conſiderable diſtance, 

that it is difficult to keep them within proper compaſs. 
They are alſo leſs tender than the firſt and ſecond ſorts, fo 
are rarely injured by the greateſt cold in England; whereas 
the former are killed in ſevere winters where are ex- 


e-hau 
light covering, when the froſt is ſevere, but the covering 
ſhould always be removed in mild weather. 

About the beginning of March, if the ſeaſon is mild, the 
young plants ſhould be carefully taken up, and tranſplanted 
in the places where they are deſigned to remain. Thoſe of 
the two firſt ſorts ſhould have a warm ſituation and a 
ſoil; they muſt alſo be covered in winter, if the froſt is 
ſevere, for a year or two, till they have obtained ſtrength 
enough to reſiſt the cold: but the other may be planted in 


the open border, where, if the 4 is not too wet, they |' 


will thrive and flower very wel 


But as the plants which are raiſed from ſeeds ſeldom 
flower till the third year, ſo few people care to wait ſo 
long, therefore generally propagate them by offsets from 
the roots ; theſe are produced in great plenty by the third 
and fourth forts, which ſend them out to a conſiderable 
diſtance from the mother plant, ſo may be had in great 
abundance: but the firſt and ſecond forts do not increaſe 
near ſo faſt, therefore are leſs common in the Engliſh gar- 
dens than he other. The offsets of all theſe ſorts ſhould 
be taken from the old plants in March, when the danger 
of the hard froſt is over; for if very ſevere froſt ſhould 
tappen ſoon after their removal, it will kill them, eſpeci- 
ally thoſe of the two firſt forts. | 

When the plants have taken good root in the plates 
where they are deſigned to remain, the only culture they 
will require is to keep them clean from weeds; and when 
they ſhoot up their flower-ſtalks, to put down ftakes and 
faften the ſtalks to them, to prevent their being broke down 


the fort which is uſed in medicine, It grows naturally in 


| The Speis are, k 


ent, 


| 


wire a warm ſitu - | 7. Acer (Penſykvanicum) 
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the wind, for they generally grow four or five feet high, 
4 their flowers ue heavy ; but when the 
ſeeds are formed, they are commonly too . for the 
ſtalks to ſupport them. The two laſt forts ſhould have thery 
them within bounds, 


offsets frequently taken off, to 
ACER. The le-tree. In French, Erable. *' 
The CnarAacTERs of this oy 1997 =! 
I hath hermaphrodite and male on the ſame tree; the 
| kermaphrodite flowers have an empaltment of one leaf, cut inte 
five parts : the corolla has five petals, they have ftamina 
| fointal : the are ſucceeded by tuo wwinged cap- 
Sales joined at their baſe, each including a fingle ſeed. male 
n characters, but have no ffyle, /o are not 


1. Ac (Pſeudo Plataneis) foliis quelobis inæqua- 
liter bc floribus racemoſis. Thea Pl. 1054. The 
greater Maple, falſely called Sycamore. © | den 
2. Acts (Campeſtre) foliis lobatis obtuſis emarginatis. 
Lin. 48 105953. The common or leſſer Maple. © 
3- Aczx (Negundo) foliis compoſitis, floribus racemoſis. 
Hort. Cliff. 144. The Af -leaved Maple. — 
4. Acer (Platanoidest) foliis quinquelobis acuminatis, 
acute dentatis glabris floribus corymboſis. Lan. Flor. Suec. 
303. The Norway Maple. | box 
5. Acer (Rubrum) foliis quinquelobis ſub dentatis, 
ſabtus glaucis pedunculis ſimplieiſſimis aggregatis. Ein. 
Sp. Plant. 1055. The Scarlet-flowering Maple. 
6. Acrr (Sacchatum) foliis 1 
minato dentatis. Lin. Sp. Pl. 105 5. Be. American Sagar Maple. 
15 iis trilobis acuminatis fer- 

rulatis, floribus racemoſis. Lin. Sp. Pl. 1055. The Ame- 
rican Mountain Maple. 97 £6 | Oe 
8. Aczx (Monſpeſulanum) foliis trilobis integerrimis. 


. 
— 


Prod. Leyd. 459. The Montpelier Maple. | 
9. ACER (Oreticum) foliis trilobis ſerrulatis. The Cre- 
tan Maple. | Ro bg Ae IM 
The firſt fort grows naturally in the mountains in Ger- 
many, but is now ſo common in Britain, as to be by ſome: 
ſuppoſed to be indigenous here ; for the ſeeds have been 
carried by the winds to a great diſtance from the trees, and 
the plants have riſen in great plenty withbut eare, in all 
places which are fenced from cattle, in the neighbourhood 
of the trees; ſo that there is generally a ſupply of young 
plants from ſcattered ſeeds without any trou 
may have miſled many perſons to believe the tree is a na- 


tive of this country. 

This ſort grows to a tree of a large fize; the wood is 
- ſoft and very white, fo is uſed by the turners, but is not 
eſteemed very valuable for other purpoſes. But as this tree- 
will thrive better than moſt other ſorts near the ſea, ſo it 
is frequently planted to ſcreen plantations of other forts of 
trees from the ſpray of the ſea. 
| The ſecond fort is very common in moſt parts of Europe, 
and is generally believed to be a native of this country. 
The wood is very hard, ſo is uſed for gun-ſtocks and ſe- 
veral other purpoſes ; but this ſort never grows to a large 
fize 


The third ſort, which is commonly known by the title 
of Aſh-leaved Maple, is a native of North America, but is 
now very common in the Engliſh gardens. It is of quick 
growth ; . the trees often make ſhoots of eight or ten feet 
long in one year, but the wood 1s ſoft, and the branches 
of the trees are frequently ſplit off by ftrong winds in the 
ſummer, when they are cloathed with leaves, if they are in 
an expoſed ſituation. Theſe trees abound with a ſweet ſap 
early in the ſpring, which, if collected, by tapping their 
ſtems at that ſeaſon, and boiling it, a tolerable — ſugar 


is produced in North America ; but the faxth ſort is that, 
: | which 


le, and this 


— 


N 


s. 


which the inhabitants of that 


T7888 


the leaves are more pointed 


AWE 


Ka ſort here mentioned, Dr. 


for that purpoſe. From the 
Liſter red ſome ſugar after the ſame manner in England 
and I believe if the ſap of ſome other ſpecies were tried, 
there might be a coarſe fort of ſugar produced, as there 
might alſo by boiling the ſap of the Birch- tre. 
The ſort grows naturally in Norway, Sweden, and 


other northern parts of Europe; it riſes to a 


ſmooth leaves of a lucid 


with n, which are di- 


vided in ſhape of a hand. Theſe have an acrid milky juice, 


ſo are rarely eaten by inſe&s ; whereas thoſe of the firſt ſort 
are frequently eaten full of holes, which render them very 
unſightly ; for which reaſon, the trees have been generally 


neglected of late years. This fourth ſort will thrive as well 


near the ſea as the firſt, fo is much preferable to it. 


The fifth fort is a native of North America, from whence 
the ſeeds were brought to England. This is cultivated in | 
for the beauty of its red flowers, which appear 
ſp! they are formed in roundiſh 'bunches, 
at the bottom of the foot-ſtalks of the leaves. There is a 


early in the ſpring ; 


variety of this, which is commonly called Sir Charles Wager's 
Maple, whoſe flowers are produced in much larger cluſters 
than thoſe of the common ſort, and are placed cloſer upon 
the branches; fo the trees make a much better appearance 
than the former, thoygh I believe it tobe only a v m 
it. This fort never grows to a large fize in England. 
The faxth fort is what the inhabitants of North America 


generally tap for the juice, which they boil to obtain a 


coarſe fort of fugar, ſo is diſtinguiſhed-from the other ſorts 


by the title of Sugar Maple. The leaves of this fort have 


ſome reſemblance to thoſe of the fourth ſort, but are not ſo 
lucid, and are frequently eaten by inſects like thoſe of the 
firſt ſort, therefore this tree is ſeldom cultivated for beauty. 
It grows large, and the wood may be uſed for the fame 
purpoſes as thoſe of the other ſpecies. | 

The ſeventh ſort hath ſome ap 


| n | „never riſing to 
a greater height than our Leſſer Maple in its native foil. 
'The leaves are of a thick ſubſtance, divided into three en- 
tire lobes, and are of a lucid green; they continue in beauty 
till late in the autumn. | 
The ninth ſort grows naturally in the iſlands of the Ar- 
chipelago; the leaves of the young plants of this ſort are 
oval and entire, but as they advance their leaves become 
in ſhape like thoſe of the IT y; they are not of ſo thick con- 
fiſtence as thoſe of the eighth, but are of a lucid green : 
and in places where the trees are well ſheltered from cold, 
the leaves continue green moſt part of the year, eſpecially 
while the trees are young. This ſort will endure the cold 
of our winters in the open air. | 
All the forts of Maple may be propagated by cuttings, 
which 1n dry ground ſhould be planted in the autumn ; but 


where the land is moiſt and cold, the fpring ſeaſon is prefera- | 


ble : if they are cut from the trees before the buds begin to 
ſwell, and the ground is not then fit to receive them, they 


may be 11 in moſs, and put in a cool place, where 
they may be kept a month or five weeks without injury, as 


J have frequently experienced; ſo that theſe cuttings will 
bear tranſporting from one country to another very well. 
But the trees which are raiſed from cuttings are not ſo va- 
luable as thoſe which are propagated by ſeeds, becauſe they 
ſeldom grow ſo large, nor ſo upright. 

The ſeeds of all the ſorts of Maple ſhould be ſown in the 
autumn, ſoon after they are ripe, for if they are kept dry 
till the ſpring, they often fail, or at leaſt lie a whole year in 
the ground before they vegetate. Therefore if they cannot 


be ſown in the autumn, they ſhould be put into fand to pre- 
1 | 


of the world uſually tap 


| good height, | 
and is well furniſhed with branches, which are iſhed. 


pearance of the fixth, but 


„ 


| fize, an 


— 


gravelly ground in moſt 


. 


- 
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ſerve them, and the ſand and ſeds fown together early in 
the ſpring upon a common bed of earth. When the plants 
come up they myſt be kept chyan from weeds, and in the 
following autumn tranfplantev into the nurſery, where they 
may grow two or three years, and then may be planted 


where they are to remain. 


" ACETOSA. Sorrel. Rumex. Lin. Gen. 407. 
The CHaracTErs are, 
It hath male and rodite flowers on the ſame plant in 


ſome of the ſpecies, and in others they are un different plants; the 


s have a three-leaved em ut, and have fix lamina; 
the hrodite flowers have a three-cornered flyle, and theſe 
are ſucceeded by a three-cornered ſeed. 


The Sorrels and Docks are by Dr. Linnzus included in 
the ſame genus, under the title of Rumex ; but as the old 
name of Acetoſa or Sorrel is better known by phyſicians and 
in the ens, ſo I have continued it under & old title. 

The SrciEs are, | 

1. ActTosA {Praterfis) floribus dioicis, foliis oblongis 
ſagittatis. The Common Sorrel. 

2. AcztTosA (Mctofeella) floribus dioicis, foliis lanceo- 
lato-haftatis. Sheeps-Sorvel. 

3. Aczros a (Scutata) floribus hermaphroditis, foliis 
cordato-haſtatis. Round-leawved Garden, or Roman Sorrel. 


4. AcsTOSsa (Digyna) floribus hermaphroditis digynis. 


Weſtmoreland Sorrel. 


5. Aczrosa (Feficaria) floribus hermaphroditis gemi- 
natis, valvularum alis maximis membranaceis reflexis, fo- 
liis indiviſis. Hort. Cliff. American Annual Sorrel. 

6. AcgTosA (Roſea) floribus hermaphroditis diſtinctis, 
valvularum alis maximis membranaceis, foliis eroſis. Ego 
tian Sorrel with Noſe- coloured bladders. f 5 

7. Aczros (Canaria) floribus dioicis, valvulis lævi- 
bus, caule arborea, foliis ſubcordatis. The Sorrel-tree. 

The firſt fort naturally in paſture lands in moft 
= of England, but is alſo cultivated in gardens for cu- 

inary uſes. It is a perennial plant, ſo will continue many 


.| years without renewing, provided the roots are planted at 


a ſufficient diſtance. to allow room for digging the ground 
between the rows. | | | | 

The ſecond fort grows naturally upon dry banks, and on 
parts of England, whe 2 by its 
c_—_ roots it ſpreads over the land, and is often a very 
trou * weed, ſo is rarely admitted into gardens. 

The third ſort is cultivated in gardens for uſe, and is a 
much better plant for the kitchen than the common Sorrel. 
This ſpreads and increaſes greatly by its creeping roots, 
ſo ſhould be planted at a diftance ; and in a ſtony ſoil, 
will do much better than m rich land. 

The fourth fort grows naturally in the northern counties 
of England, in Wales, and Scotland ; it is a low plant with 
creeping roots ; the leaves are thick in proportion to their 

4 are of a glaucous colour. It is rarely propagated 
in ens. 0 


he Annual American Sorrel is kept in ſome gardens for 


the ſake of variety, but is not of any uſe. It grows natu- 


rally in America and Egypt. 


The fixth ſort grows naturally in Egypt; it is an annual 


plant; the bladdery covers of the ſeeds are of a fine Roſe- 


colour. This is kept in gardens for variety, but is not 

cultivated for uſe. ' \ We 
The ſeventh ſort grows naturally in the Canary Iſlands. 

This riſes with a ſtrong woody ſtalk to the height of ten or 


twelve feet. It is frequently kept in gardens here, but muſt 
be houſed in winter, for it will not live abroad in any coun- 
try where there are hard froſts in winter. This is generally 


propagated by cuttings, becauſe the ſeeds ſeldom ripen 
wellin England. If the cuttings are planted in a ſhady bor- 


den any time in ſummer, and are Cu y ſupplicd with water, 


they 


they are 


ACH 


they will ſoon put out roots; then 
carefully and planted in pote, for if ey are permitted to 


remain in the „ they will ſoon grow ſo vigorous as 
to render their tranſplanting hazardous. When they _ 
planted into pots, they ſhould be placed in the ſhade until 
again; then they may be removed to enjoy 
the open air till ber, when the fioſts begin to be ſharp ; 
at which time they ſhould be carried into the green -houſe. 
and treated in the ſame way as Myitles, and other hardy 
green-houſe plants. 

The common Sorrel is cultivated by ſeeds, and ſome- 


times by parting af the roots ; but the ſeedling plants, if | 


they are allowed room, will have! and more ſucculent 
leaves than thoſe which are propagated by ſlips. The 
plants ſhould ſtand in rows about a foot aſunder, to give 
room for digging the ground between them every ſpring : 


and if the plants are fix inches diſtant in the rows, they 


may ſtand two or three years without removing, and only 
require to have the ground kept clean from weeds in ſum- 
mer, and lightly dug in the, ſpring. The beſt 8 
or tranſplant the roots is in autumn, which is alſo the 
time for ſowing of the ſeeds upon dry lande. 
The hy or Roman Sorrel, is propagated by its 
creeping roots. Theſe may be tranſplanted either in ſprin 
or autumn, but the latter ſeaſon is the beſt for dry ground. 
It thrives beſt on ſtony land, for it grows naturally on 


rocks. This ſeldom produces ſeeds, eſpecially when 


it is planted in light 1 he roots of this ſort ſhould | 


be planted two feet aſunder each way. 
The ſeeds of the annual forts ſhould be ſown the latter 
endrof March, on a bed of common ground, in rows at a 
foot andyalf diſtance; and when the plants come up, they 
ſhould be thinned ſo as to leave them four or five inches 
aſunder ; the ground muſt be kept clean from weeds, which 


is all the culture theſe plants require. In July they wall 


flower, and their ſeeds will ripen in autumn. 
ACETOSELLA. See OxaLts. - 
ACHILL ZA. Yarrow, Milfoil, or Noſe-bleed. 
The CrnanracrTers of this genus are, 


The compound flowers have an oval ſcaley empalement, in 


<luding hermaphrodite florets in the diſt, and from five to 


ten female half florets which compoſe the ray; the ſeeds are lodged 
in a-chaffy bed, and have no down. | 
The Syzc18s which are kept in the Engliſh gardens, 


1. AcyILL=a (Santolina) foliis ſetaceis dentatis, denti- | 


culis ſabintegris ſubulatĩs reflexis. Lin. Sp. Pl. Eaſtern Sneez- 
Wort, with a leaf like Lavender Cotton, and a large ; 

2. ACHILLE=Aa (Tomentoſa) foliis pinnatis birſutis, pin- 
nis linearibus dentatis. Lin. Sp. 897. dolly Yarrow with 
yellow flowers. 

3. Achill (Abrotanifolia) foliis pinnatis ſupra de- 
compoſitis laciniis linearibus diſtantibus. Prod. Leyd. 175. 
Tall Eaftern Yarrow with leaves like Wormwood, and yellow 

5 


. AcuiLLE=A (Clavenna) foliis pinnatifidis planis ob- 
tuſis tomentoſis. Lin. Sp. 898. Alpine umbelliferous Worm- 
wood with filvery woolly leaves. 


5. AcuiLLE=a (Ageratum) foliis lanceolatis obtuſis acute | 


Terratis. Lin. Sp. 898. Sweet Maudlin. 

6. AcaiLL=a (Zgyptiaca) foliis pinnatis, foliolis ob- 
tusè lanceolatis ſerrato dentatis. Lin. Sp. 898. Hoary 
Sneezewort with creſted pinnulæ. 

7. AcuilL=EAVPtarmica) foliis lanceolatis acuminatis 
argute ſerratis. Lin. Sp. 898. flore peno. ' Double Ptar- 
mica, or Sneezawwort. 

8. AcnilL=a (Alpina) foliis lanceolatis dentato-ſerra- 


ſhould be taken ap 


ACH 
nus are here omitted; as they are rarely permitted to have 
a place in gardens. The common with white and 
purple flowers grow naturally in England, but the white 13 
the moſt common, and is the fort which has been long uſed 
in medicine. It grows on the fide of foot-ways almoſt 
every-where, ſo may be eaſily procured. | 
The firſt ſort here mentioned, has 10 fe flowers 
which ſtand upon pretty long foot - ſtalks ſingly, not in cloſe 
bunches, as the common ſort. It has leaves like thoſe of 
Lavender - Cotton, which, when rubbed, emit a ſtrong oily- 
odour, This flowers in June and July. 5 
The ſecond ſort hath woolly leaves ſhaped like thoſe of 
the common ſort; the flowers are yellow, growing in cluſ- 
3 which ſeldom riſe more than a 
ot high. 40 | | 
The third ſort to the height of two feet and a 
half, having large umbels of yellow flowers on the top; 
the leaves are ſomewhat like thoſe of the common Worm-: 
wood, and are cut into long narrow ſegments. 'This flowers 
in June and * | ; | R 
The ſort is a native of the Alps; it is a plant of 
humble growth, the ſtalks ſeldom riſing higher than fix or 
ſeven inches; theſe ſupport umbels of white flowers like 
thoſe of the common Sneezwort, which appear in April 
and May. The leaves are filvery, and ſhaped like thoſe 
of Wormwood, which frequently decay in the autumn or 
winter. EY | 
The fifth ſort was uſed in medicine, and was 
paſt much cultivated in the gardens, as it was 
uſed in the kitchens: but of late years it has been almoſt 
totally neglected, ſo was almoſt loſt in England a few years 
ſince; and the markets were ſupplied with the eighth fort, 
which ignorant perſons ſubſtituted in its ſtead, though the 
two plants are very different in appearance, and have very 
different flavours, and probably different qualities. 


* 


The fixth ſort grows naturally in the Archipelago, but is 
hardy enough to live abroad in England, provided it is 


| planted in a dry ſoil and a warm fituation. It is a low 


plant, which puts out many heads near the roots, which 
are fully garniſhed with fine cut filvery leaves. The ſtalks 
riſe from nine inches to a foot high, and are terminated by 
compact umbels of yellow flowers. This ſort continues 
. any great part of ſummer, fo deſerves a place in 
ens. | | 
K The ſeventh ſort is the common Sneezwort, of which 
there is a variety with double flowers that is cultivated in 
gardens. The common fort, which is uſed in medicine, 
grows naturally in woods, and upon commons, in moſt 
counties in England. It creeps greatly at root, ſo that-va- 
riety with double flowers ſhould be confined, otherwiſe it 
will ſpread to a great diſtance, and will not be handſome. - 
The eighth fort grows naturally on the Alps, but is now 
commonly cultivated by thoſe garderners a. ſupply the 
markets with phyfic herbs, and is fold for Sweet Maudlin, 
as 19 before-mentioned. This plant will riſe four feet high 
in good land; the leaves are long, narrow, and ſharply 
2 on 1 —_ 3 they are * a dark green, and the 
owers are white: the roots creep far under ground, ſo 
ws * ef "YE 3 ail 50 
the ſorts of Varrow are eaſil agated by ſeeds, 
which may be ſown either in the GE 3 Dak upon 
a bed of common earth; and when the plants come up and 
are ſtron enough to tranſplant, they ſhould be planted inta 
beds in the nurſery, where they may remain till autumn, at 
which time they ſhould be tranſplanted to the places where 
they are deſigned to remain: if they are planted in a ſtony 


* — 


tis, denticulatis tenuiſſimè ſerratis. Lin. Sp. 898. Alpine dry ſoil, they will live much longer than in rich ground. 


aubite Maudlin wwith deep green leaves. 
The common Yarrow, and ſome other ſpecies of this ge- 


| faſt, as to render it neceſſary to confine them, otherwiſe 


The ſorts with creeping roots propagate themſelves ſo 


8 


frequently - 
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they will fpread 


after which they will require no farther care than to. keep 


of the Weſt-Indies, but is ſuppoſed 


AC O 
wide on every ſide; and the ſtalks bei 
to a diſtance from each other, the plants wi 


blown. The other forts w 


them clean from weeds till autumn, when they ſhould be 


tranſplanted to the places where they are deſigned to 


remain. | 
ACHRAS. Mamme Sapota. 


This is a large tree, which is 


in the iſlands 

to have been tranſ- 
lanted thither from ſome other country. The leaves are 
— ten inches long, and ſive broad in the middle, draw- 
ing to points at both ends; they are ſmooth on their upper 


fide, but have many flight veins running from the middle 


rib to the ſides: the fruit is large, oval and fleſhy, includ- 
ing one long oval-pointed nut, which 1s very ſmooth, hav- 
ing longitudinal borders oh one fide. a $42 

As I have not ſeen any of theſe trees in the Engliſh gar- 
dens, ſo I ſhall forbear to ſay any thing more of its cul- 
ture, than that if the plants can be procured they muſt be 
kept in the bark-bed of the ſtove, and treated in the ſame 
way as other exotic plants of the ſame country. I have 
frequently received the ſtones of this fruit from Jamaica, 
but they were always rotten before they arrived, for not 
one of them ever ſprouted; ſo that I believe, theſe ſeeds 


will not continue long ſound after the fruit is eaten. 


ACHYRANTHES. We have no proper Engliſh name 
for theſe plants. One of the ſorts has been long in the 
s, and has been known by Father Boccon's title, 

viz. Amaranthus ficulus ſpicatus radice perenne. This 
ſort grows naturally in both Indies, from whence I have 
ſeveral times received the ſeeds. There are three other 
ſpecies, whoſe ſeeds have been brought from the Cape of 
Good Hope, and the plants are preſerved in curious bota- 


nic gardens, but being neither uſeful or beautiful, are ſel- 


dom kept in other gardens, therefore they are not enume- 
rated here. be. 
ACONITUM. Wolfsbane, or Monkſhood. 


Fhe CHARACTERS are, 

The flower has no empalement ; it has frue unequal petals, the 
upper is hooded and inverſed ; it has two forked nefariums, 
whoſe foot-ftalks are recurved, and many ſmall ftamina which 


incline to the petals, with five flyles terminated by reflexed ſtig- 


mas. The flowers are ſucceeded by three or four capſules with 


one valve, containing many angular ſeeds. 
The SPpECiEs are, 

1. AconiTUM (Lycofenum) foliis palmatis multifidis vil- 
loſis. Lin. Sp. Pl. 532. Yellow Wolfibaze, or Monkſhood with 
band. Saped leaves. 5 . : 

2. AconiTum (Altifimum) foliis palmatis nervoſis gla- 
bris. Yellow Wolfsbane, with larger /mooth-weined hand. ſhaped 
leaves | 


3. AconiTuM (Variegatum) foliis multifidis, laciniis 
ſemipartitis ſupernè latis. Hort. Cliff. 24. Small Blue 
Molfibane, or Monkſhood with many pointed leaves. 

4. AconiTun (Napellus) foliorum laciniis linearibus ſu- 

rnè latioribus linea exaratis. Hort. Cliff. 214. Large 
Blue Wolfsbane or Monkfſhood, whoſe under leaves are cut into 
many narrow ſegments, and the upper imo broader. 

5. AconiTUM (Pyramidak) foliis palmatis multipartitis, 
ſpieis forum longiſſimis. The Common Monkſbood or Blue 
Wolfsbane, with the longeſt ſpikes of flowers. 

6. AconiTuM (Pyreniacum) foliis multipai titis, laciniis 


| "as Yellow 


* 


1 \ 
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Yellow Wol/ibane of the Pyrenees, wuith haves cut into many 

narrow ſegments which are rough. 1 
7. AconiTum (Aubora) floribus pentagynis. Lin. Sp. 

leſome Wolfsbane, or Monkſbood. + 
heſe ſorts of Wolfsbane grow naturally upon the Alps, 
the mountains in Germany, Auſtria, and in Tartary, fo 
require a cool ſhady fituation, and a ſoil rather moiſt than 
dry; but not ſo wet, as to have the water ſtanding near 
their roots in winter: in dry ground theſe plants do not 
thrive-or flower well, eſpecially if they are expoſed much 
to the ſun. They may be all of them propagated by ſow- 
ing their ſeeds in autumn, upon a north border, where they 
are ſcreened from the ſun. The plants will come up the 
following ſpring, when they muſt be kept clean from weeds 
during the ſummer months, and in very dry ſeaſons, if they 
are frequently refreſhed with water, it will tly promote 
their growth ; the following autumn they ſhould be tranſ- 
planted into ſhady borders, in rows a foot aſunder, and 
the plants at fix inches diſtance in the rows. In this ſitua- 
tion they may remain two years, by which time they will 


be ſtrong enough to flower, ſo may be tranſplanted to the 


garden where they are deſigned to remain. 
As theſe plants rarely flower in leſs time than three years 


from ſeeds, ſo they are nerally propagated by parting of. 
their roots ; for when t poo 


fey are planted in a ſhady cool fitu- 
ation, the roots increaſe plentifully, eſpecially the fifth 
ſort ; which, if not confined, will in a few years ſpread to 


a great diſtance. The autumn is the ſeaſon for tranſplant- 


— parting of their roots, and if they are planted in 
a wy ſoil to a north or eaſt aſpect, they will thrive 
grea 7. N ' 5 

The roots of theſe plants are thick and fleſhy, and in- 
ſome ſorts are as as a man's thumb; theſe put out 
a great number of fibres every year, which ſp to a 
conſiderable diſtance every way: therefore they ſhould be 
allowed room, for if they have not two or three feet ſpace, 
they will not produce ſtrong flower- ſtalks, in which their 
beauty chiefly conſiſts. But the fifth fort muſt have much 
more room, becauſe it ſends out offsets in great plenty to a 
conſiderable diſtance every way. This has been the moſt 
commonly cultivated in the Engliſh gardens of all the ſpe- 


cies, and the flowers are annually brought in great plenty 
in May to the markets for flower- pots 


to adorn rooms; but 
as It is of a very poiſonous quality, ſoit ſhould be with great 
caution admitted where children vent, there having 
been many inſtances of its dangerous effects. | 
Moſt if not all the ſpecies of this genus are hurtful in a- 
greater or leſs degree, therefore ſhould not be planted in 
thoſe parts of gardens where children are permitted to 
walk, leſt by gathering of the leaves or flowers, and put- 
ting them in their mouths, or by rubbing them about their 
eyes, they ſhould ſuffer by it. For the juice of the leaves 
will occafion great diſorder, if only rubbed upon. very ten- 
der fleſh, but if taken inwardly will kill, unleſs. there is 
timely relief. The farina of the flowers, if accidentall 
blown into the eyes, will occaſion great pain and blind 
for a time, by cauſing them to ſwell greatly, as I have my- 
ſelf experienced. ; | 
The common Monkſhood flowers in May, and is ſuc- 
ceeded by the firſt and ſecond ſorts. The wholeſome 
Wolfsbane comes after theſe, and the other ſorts flower in 


' Auguſt and September. . 


ACONITUM HYEMALE, or Winter Aconite. See 
HEeLLEBORUS. 

ACORUS. The Sweet Ruſh. : 

This plant grows naturally in deep ſtanding waters, ſo 
is rarely admitted into gardens, for it will not thrive on dry 
land; but as the roots are uſed in medicine, ſo I would 


linearibus incumbentibus ſquarroſis. Hort. Upſal. 152, | not omit the mention of it. Whoever has an inclination. 


* 


o 


. — which- fall off. The floxver bas four petals wvhich 


= . 


tranſplanting of the roots is in autumn; they 


Which appear in May. 


4 b 4 


1 ould procure ſmè ropts from the places 
where it grows naturally, and them in ditches, or 
cloſe od 
cnn reatly if they are not di | 4 
- ACR VIOLA. See Tonnen. 1 
. ACTAA. Hoh Cholli" | 1 249 
The CHaracTErs' ot the 


empalempnt of the flower its re of our round con: 


: 
- 


0 4 a number of lamina. an voal grmen at 


The Srieiss . | 
1. Ar (Spicata) racemo 6vato, frodtibuſque baces- 
tis. Lin. Sp. 504. Common Herb Chriftopher., 
2: Acre (Raceme/a) racemis longitimis, froQibus 
unicapfularibus. Lin. Sp. 504. - American Herb Chriftepter 
| with the longeft ſpikes of flowers, ts G ue 


America, | 
3. AcTXza (Cimicifuga) 2 2 culatia; frudtibus 
quadricapſularibas. Lin. Chriſtopher with 


— s diſpoſed in patticles, 2. apfules 20 each 
The gt — natu or — RD hs 


of the northern counties in England, particularly near In- 


8 in Yorkſhire. It is by ſome curious = 
preſerved in ns for the ſake of „but 


113 in the flowers to recommend it. This: mut 


Have a ſhady fituation and a moiſt for], otherwiſe it will not 


thrive, It is propagated by ſeeds or parting of the roots; 


it by ſeeds, they ſhould be ſown in autumn * alter they 


are rĩpe, on a ſhady moiſt border; for if the ſeeds are 

dut of the ground till ſpring, they often fail, or at leaſt lie | 
a year before they vegetate. The time for parting and 
require no 
other endless but to keep them clear from weeds, It 
Aowers in May, and the berries ripen in September. 


ſide of ponds, where they will T_T 241 in- 


' 


: 


of this plant is frequently uſed in America as an antidote to 
-poiſon, and to cure the bite of venomous ſerpents. By 


| ſome perſons it is uſed as an emetic, and is ſometimescalled- 


Tpecac 
The regte or this fort 


large, and multiply i into ſe- 
veral heads; and when 


ey are planted in gardens, they | 


ſhould be allowed three feet every way to ſpread, for their 


leaves, which are ſed of many branches, will ſoon 
cover io much room. The ſeeds of this plant do not ripen 
in England, fo this is propagated by parting of the roots; 


the beſt time for ttavſplanting and parting them is in the'| years, 
autumn, when the leaves 


n'todecay. It loves a | 
oil, not too dry. If the ſeeds are brought over, they ſhould 
be ſown as ſoon as they arrive, in a border of loamy earth: 
the ſeeds lie a year before they grow; the ſeedling plants. 
mould be tranſplanted in the autumn. 

The ftalks of this ſort riſe five or fix feet high in moiſt 
land, and ſuſtain very long ſpikes of white flowers in July 
and Auguſt. The plants ſhould not be often removed, for 
that will prevent their flowering ſtrong. 

The third ſort grows naturally in Siberia, and i is at pre- 
ſent rare in England. The leaves of this ſort reſemble 


thoſe of the Feathered Columbine; the talks riſe little more 


than a foot high, ſupporting panicles of white flowers, 
This requires a moiſt loamy ſoil and 
ſhady ſituation, and may be propagated as the former. 
ADANSON IA. The 8 Sour Gourd; in French, Pain as 
Singe. Monkies Bread. 
The CHARACTERS are, 


The empalement of the flower is eup-ſhaped, and eut into for 


parts at the top which turn backward. "WET bas fut | 


in that 


bark- bed in the ſtove; and in warm weather 


; 32 — —— 2 — 
1 warionfly intorted, crowned by [everal 


le woith many cells, filled with a mah 
amber of hidagy-fbaped b l 
but one SraciEs of this genus at preſent, 
3 9 (Bahobob.) Jail. The Sour Gourd, or Mow 


* ' 


kies Bread. | 
This tree was firſt deſcribed by Proſper, Alpinus, i in his 
book of Eg ; but it is now to grow in 


ſeveral other — particularly at Senegal in Africa, 
where there are trees now g. whoſe ſtems are 
ter bulk than any other trees yet known. 
who-was four years in that country, to exa- 
rhe abe natural produRions of it, and 1s writing . the na- 
wal hiſtory, meaſured the ſtems of ſeveral of E = nh 

which were from/ſeventy-five to. eighty feet in — 2 
rence; the greater branches of theſe: trees, he ſays, are 
equal in ſnie to the largeſt trees he had ever ſeen in Europe. 
He has not, in his atrount of theſe trees, mentioned any 
thing of the wood of them, or if it is uſed for any purpoſes 
there; but we may expect a more account of it, 
of his natural hiſtory, where ho is to treat of 
vegetable of chat country. 

I have alſo lately received a fruit of this tres, which T 
was affured came from Surinam in the Weſt-Indies, fo it 
may probably be a native of that countr » war is 42 
| 2noſt as large 28 a man's head, the ſhell oy 
having -a greeniſh - downy coat; 3s 5s divid m_ 
twelve, or fourteen cells within, which contain a good num- 
ber. of kidney-ſhaped ſeeds, as large as the tip of -a_man's 
little finger; eee eee e 


JS of an acid taſte. 
The ſecond fort is a native of F North America, from 
whenee the ſeeds have been brought to Europe. The fruit 


The leaves of the plants are —— of an oblong 
ined: — the top, where are broadeſt, having 
ſeveral veins running from re theyre they are of a 
lucid green, and and alternately. As the plants advance 
in height, the leaves alter, andaredividedinto three 
and afterwards into'five lobes, which ſpread out in ſhape of 
an hand, In ſome of the oldeſt plants, I have ſeen leaves 
with ſeven diviſions, but theſe are rare in the plants which 
are in England. 

The plants riſe eakily from freſh ſeeds if they are ſown 


in a hot-bed, and are of quick for two or three 
dat afterwards make but little ; the lower 
part of their ſtems then begin to ſwell and grow much larger 


than the other part, after which they do not advance much 
in their upright growth, but put out lateral branches, 
which incline to an horizontal poſition; the branches ate 
covered with a light grey bark. The leaves fall off in the | 
latter part of winter, and the young leaves do not come 
out 1 ſummer, ſo the branches are naked for near three h 
months. 

As this tree is a native of very hot countries, the plants 
will not thrive in the open air in England in ſummer, 
therefore they muſt be continually — plunged in the 
the freſh air 
ſhould be admitted to them every day, but in winter they 
| muſt be kept warm: while the plants are in a growing 
ſtate, they muſt be frequently refreſhed with water, but 
when they are deſtitute of leaves, it muſt be-given ſparing- 
ly, for too much wet will then rot their roots. It loves: a 
light rich loamy ſoil. * 
ADENAN' „ Baſtard Flower-lenee. 


. 
. 7 


ier 


AAS Fs Fes FE . FFA ef ED VP. 


in their gardens, ſhould plant it in 


7 


3 
+ » The Crantacters are, 


We emfjalement of the flower his Pabedan; the 


has ve petals, ten ered flamina having proftrate ſummits, whoſe |. 


have globular glands, and an oblong” germen ſupportin 
e the flower is facceedrd by 
an 0 1 inclofeng four or fe roundiſh com- 
"© have but one Srrcizs bf this genus in England, 
4555 —— a (Pawvonia) foliis decompoſitis utrinque 


glabris. Lin. Syſt. 1020. Adenanthera with ſmooth decom- | tions in which that is ordered. 


This is a native of India, from whence the ſeeds have 
been brought to England. It grows naturally in the plains 


near the ſea in Hiboea and Senalo, where it riſes to a con- 


fiderable ftature ; it is as as the Tamarind- tree, 
ſpreads its branches wide on every hand, making” a fine 
ſhade, ſo is frequently planted 
gardens, and near habitations, for that purpoſe. The leaves 
of this tree are doubly winged ; the flowers are ſmall and 
of a yellow colour, and are diſſ in a long thyrſe or 
bunch. Theſe are ſucceeded by long twiſted membranace- 
ous „ incloſing ſeveral compreſſed hard ſeeds of a fine 
ſcarlet colour, which are lodged in the pods at a diſtance 
from each other. The inhabitants perforate theſe ſeeds, 


and ftring them for the young women, who wear them about 
rs gps - 


. There is another ſpecies of this tree, which is figured and 
deſcribed by Rumpfius, in his Hiſtory of the Amboyna 
plants, whoſe leaves are woolly on their under fide, but this 
is not in our Engliſh ens at preſent. . 
- The ſort here deſcribed requires the ſame treatment as the 
PoinCIiAaNna, and the tender kinds of Acacia, to which 
articles the reader is defired to turn for the culture of it: 
as theſe agree in eyery part ſo well, as that whoever can 
r need not fear the other thriving well with the 
ſame degree of heat and management, which renders it un- 
neceſſary to inſert in this place, ſince it would ſwell the 
work too much. IT 

. ADIANTUM. Maidenhair. | 


'This genus is placed in Linnzus's twenty-fourth claſs, 


intitled Cryp where he has ranged 'the Ferns, 
Maidenhairs, Polypodium, &c. with the Moſs, Muſh. | 


room, and all thoſe plants, which do not produce flowers 
conſpicuous to the naked eye; being either concealed in 
their fructiſication, or ſo ſmall as not to be perceived with- 
out the help of glaſſes. The firſt order of this claſs is of 
Ferns, &c. moſt of which have their flowers and ſeeds on 
the back of their leaves. There are a great number of 


ſpecies under this genus, which grow naturally in warm 
countries, hut we have only two in the Engliſh gardens, 
Viz. 5 


1. AptaxTuUM (Capillus Veneris) frondibus decompoſi- 
tis, foliis alternis, pinnis cuneiformibus lobatis pedicula- 
tis. Lin. Sp. Plant. 1096. The officinal or true Maidenhair. 

2. AdianTUM (Pedatum) frondibus pedata, foliolis pin- 


natis, pinnis antice gibbis incifis fruftificantibus. Lin. Sp. 


Plant. 1095. Canada Maidenhair. 

The firſt ſort is the true Maidenhair, which is directed 
to be uſed in medicine; but as it does not grow naturall 
in England, fo the Trichomanes is uſually ſubſtituted for it, 
which is found growing wild in great plenty in ſeveral parts 
of England. The other 1s a native of the South of France, 


Italy, and the Levant, from whence I received the plants. 


It uſually grows out of the joints of walls, and the fiſſures 
of rocks, ſo that whoever is inclinable to keep this plant 
: pots filled with gravel 
and lime rubbiſh, in which it will thrive much better than 


| through the winter in the 
in ſevere froſt it is often de : 


| 


by the inhabitants in their 


| 


| 


1 


- 


þ 


| 


I 


| 


| 


# 


| 


——_—— 


* 


* ' 


ta franie in winter, otherwiſe the plants are often killed by 


- 


The ſecond fort is often preſerved'in gardens for the ſake 
of variety; this ſhould be planted in pots, and treated in 
the ſame manner as the former ; for although it will live 
| air in moderate ſeaſons, yet 

This fort grows natu- 
rally in Canada in ſuch quantities, that the French ſend it 
from thence in package for other goods, and the apotheca- 
nes at Paris uſe it for the Maidenhair, in all their compoſi- 


ADONIS, or FLOS ADONIS. Pheaſant's Eye. 
The CrnanacTers are, | 
| The flower has a five-leaved empalement, and five or tight 
petal; without any netarium. It has many ftamina and poin- 
tals, and the ſeeds are naked. It is ranged in the ſeventh di- 
wvifion of Linneuss thirteemh claſs. Eo | 
The Syecies are, . | 
1. Aponis (An] floribus is fructibus ſub- 
cylindricis. Hort. Upſal. 156. The common Adonis, or Flos 
Adonis, with ſmall red flowers, of late called Red Morocco: 
2. Aponis (Zftivalis) flonbus pentapetalis fructibus 
ovatis. The Adonis with pale yellow floxoers. © © 
FW Aponts (Fernalis) floribus polypetalis, fructibus ob- 
s, radice perenne. Perennial Adonis with 5yellow flowers, 
Jome titled Fennel-leaved black Hellebore. 1 , 
The two firft ſorts are annual, ſo periſh when the 
are ripe. If the ſeeds are ſown in the autumn, ſoon after 
they are ripe, the plants will come up the following ſpring ; 
but when the ſeeds are not ſown till ſpring, they rarely 
come up the ſame year; ſo that when the ſeeds are per- 
mitted to fall on the ground, they generally ſucceed better 
than when ſown by art. The firſt fort $ naturally in 
Kent, particularly by the ſides of the river Medway, be- 
tween Rocheſter and Maidſtone, where it is found in great 
plenty in the fields which are ſown with Wheat; but in the 
intermediate fields which are ſown with ſpring corn, -there 
is rarely a plant of it to be found, which ſhews the neceſſi- 
ty of ſowing the ſeeds in autumn; for thoſe fields of ſpring 
corn, if ſu to remain undiſturbed after the harveſt, 
will abound with this plant the following year. For ſome 
youe paſt * quantities of the flowers of this plant have 
en brought to London, and ſold in the ſtreets by the name 
of Red Morocco. 8 


Theſe plants will thrive beſt in a light ſoil, but may be 


| ſown in any ſituation, ſo that by ſowing ſome in a warm 
| fituation, and others in the ſhade, 


may be continued 
longer in flower. The ſeeds _ to be ſown where the 
plants are to remain to flower, for do not bear tranſ- 
planting well, unleſs it is done when the plants are young, 
and therefore they ſhould be ſown in ſmall patches in the 
borders of the flower en; and when the plants come 
up they ſhould be thinned, leaving but few in each patch, 
which will make a better appearance than where they grow 
fi le. * 6 , X 

"The third fort hath a perennial root and an annual ftalk. 
This grows naturally on the mountains of Bohemia, Pruſ- 
fia, and other parts of Germany, but has been long culti- 
vated in gardens. It produces its flowers the latter end of 
March, or the beginning of April, according to the for- 
wardneſs of the ſeaſon ; the ſtalks riſe about a foot and a 
half high, and when the roots are large, and have ſto6d 
unremoved for ſome years, they will put out a great num- 
ber of ſtalks from each root; theſe) are garniſhed with fine 
ſlender leaves, which are placed in cluſters at intervals. At 
the top of each ſtalk is produced one large yellow flower, 
compoſed of an unequal number of petals, the center of 
which is occupied by a great number cf germen, ſurround- 


in good earth ; but the pots muſt be ſheltered under a | ed by many ſtamina ; aſter the flowers drop, the germen 


B become 


4 8 0 


become naked keit wen adhering u the bun. 


forming an obtuſe ſpike. - 

This fort is propagated by feeds, which mult be fown i 
the autumn ſoon after they are ripe, on an eaſt border, 
where they may have on] Dres when 


= plants come up ſpring, A ny * kept 
from <:-1 5g — pa yery they. are wa- 
it wilt 2 Ee 1 755 3 
ing e een be taken up, and 


planted in a n -bed at four or five inches diſtance; 
KFA , then 
may be tranſplanted into the pleaſure- » where they 
may remain for „ becauſe theſe plants do not bear 


old. 
2 Mey ben df whew they are old. Moſchatel, or Hol- 


þ plinc grows naturally in ſhady woods in ſeveral | beit 
gland, fo is ſeldom kept in ns ; therefore 

be inſerted of its culture is, to = 
it in a ſhady moiſt part of the garden, where it will 


N 
CHTNQMe ENE. The falſe Senſitive Plant. 
Tar Cantacran: an, FI PROT Ins 
is of t er, 2 
two ra aca eo 222 
7 and jointed. 
2 Srseizs are, 1 
SCHENQMENE ({ſpera caule ſcabro leguminum 
Lin. Sp. Plant. 713. gan Sen 
Fol a reugh Salk and @ jointed 
2.4 — yo ſpun cans) caule hiſpido 
articulis ſemicordatis. Prod. 
oo Fe __- a prickly A. 
E. 2 cad jo joint 
3. n ke caule læ vi _ legu- 
minum articulis ſemicordatis glabris. Prod. 384. 
Baſtard 
N ge _ are natives of warm countries; the ſeeds 
of the two firſt ſorts I have received from Africa, and thoſe 
of the third from America, and alſo from China, and ſe- 
veral parts of India. 
, are generally kept in botanic g ns, but are ſel- 
in any other, as there is little beauty in 
— — and as they are plants of no uſe; beſide, 
. uire a ſtove to preſerve them in En gland. 
h and third ſorts may be preſerved — — 
ter in a bark- bed i in the ſtove but as their leaves and ſtalks 
are ſucculent, ſo ſhould have but little water given to 
them in cold weather, for much wet at that ſeaſon will cauſe 
them to rot. 
ſometimes will perfe& their ſeeds in England. 
The ſecond ſort will perfect its ſeeds the ſame year it is 
raiſed from ſeeds, and if kept under a frame, orin an airy 
taſs-caſe, ſos lly treated here as an annual plant, 
o it may be preſerved h the winter in a ſtove. 
Theſe plants are propagated 
ſown on a hot - bed early in the ſpring, and when the ow } 
have ſtrength enough to be removed, they ſhould 
each into a ſeparate ſmall pot, filled wih light earth, — 
plunged into a freſh hot- bed to bring them forward; and 
2s they advance in their growth, they ſhould be ſhifted into 
larger pots, but great care ſhould be taken not to over-pot 
them, for if the pots are too large the plants will not thrive. 
They muſt be brought forward early in the year, otherwiſe 
the ſecond fort will not perfect its Lede. 
A£SCULUS. Lin. Gen. 420. The Horſe Cheſlnat. 
The title which Dr. Linnzus has applied to this genus, 


enough: 8 been found growing wild in 


—— Plant with a 12 — and 


The ſecond year the plants will flower, and 


by ſeeds, which ſhould be 


NF KE S C 

, greater propriety, have bees Ren c the 
Cheat e by ee rear in joins be 
. 


CSA AcrinsG are, 
cut eker. 


f. . | 


3 222 
at roxndiſþ, pond rut rugs 
one or two of <wbich are led, lobulare 
We have but one Sreibs of this 
— Heippocaftanum) florĩbus 
Upſal. 92. Common Horſe Cheſtnut. 
The Horſe Cheſtnut was t from the northern 
of Aſia about the year 1550, and was ſent ws Vines 
che year 1588. It was called Caſtanea from the hape of 
e it from ins 


a good food for horſes when 
* tree was in much ſteenn | than ut 


ES. for ſince it is become ſo very e 

it. What has occaſioned its being & be 
is the decay of the leaves early in ſummer, ſo that 
their leaves frequently to fall in July, and occafion 4 
. until all the leaxes are faljen ; but 


pearance 
As this tree is quick in its , fo in a feir years it 
enough to afford a ſhade 


will arrive to a fize large 

in ſummer, as alſo to produce Slenty of flowers. I have 
| known trees which were were raiſed from nuts, in twelve or 
fourteen years en 
under the fpread of their n covered 
with flowers in the ſeaſon, — — Broke 


s than theſe. But as Gale wand is of little va 
> woes hoods not be p too great plenty: 
ſhould bs preſerved, 1 


| 


+ fee therefore of them pl er deer in 
for ornament, is as many as 


not being fit even ian. nor avy other uf that 1 
| know of. 


Theſe trees are 


planted in auroma, by prove very wet, or be eat by vermin. 

When the nuts ſucceed and have a Lag 4 og "the platits 
will ſhoot . foot the firſt gu 1 that where they 
grow pretty c ther, it be proper to tranſplant 
them the | Cour Any rene when they aw oo to be ae 
in rows at three or four feet diſtance, and one foot and an 
half aſunder in the rows: in this nurſery they may remain 
two years, by which time they will be fit to _ \- --4 
they are deſigned to be continued; for the youn 


trees are planted atze the ao n they will grow. at wand 

are many who will obje eir being planted out young 

in parks, becauſe = ill require a 1 to ſecure them 
| againſt the cattle ; ch will alſo be neceſſary, whatever 


ſize they are when planted ; and if large, they muſt be well 
ſtaked to prevent their being diſplaced by ſtrong winds, 

| which is another expence :. fo that when we eonſider how 
much faſter a young tree will grow, than thoſe which are 

| removed at a greater age, there can be no excuſe for — 
ing large trees. 


When 


AGA 


1 


marginibus fuſeis minims ſerratis.” American Flee "with long 
-tfee, haves aged with brown, and very. fightl ſawed. 
* inibus f. 
rr; 1 
or- beſet with black /pines, commonly called 
** Vera Crux. | 5 
5 itt 


i 


| . plants in flower. * 3 

lants are vig generally riſe upward of twenty feet 
high, and danch out on fide toward the top, fo as 
to-form a kind of id: the ſlender ſhoots being gar- 
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| niſhed with greeniſh yellow flowers which ſtand ereQ, and 
come out in thick cluſters at every joint. 
Wen theſe plants flower they make a fine appearance, 
| and continue a long time in beauty, if they are protected 
that „ from the cold in autumn, as there will be a ſucceſſion of 
on 4 new flowers produced, for near three months, in favoura- 
but ble ſeaſons. It has been generally believed, that this plant 
me · | doth not flower until it is an hundred years old ; but this 
+ the is a great miſtake, for the time of its flowering depends on 
A, 4 — . AAN hot countries where 
2) Wes ne an tha t i} they and expand many leaves every ſeaſon, 
ith in diameter, and their heads have been ſocloſe, as to afford | will in a few years ; but in colder climates, 2 


SE 


2 perfect ſhade iu che hotteſt ſeaſons. Theſe were ted r growth is low, it will be much lon 11 
an 1679, as appears by ſome writings which are in the poſ- ot up their ſtem. There is a variety of this ſort wi | 
ſeſſion of the perſons who have now the property of the ] ſtriped which is now pretty common in the Engliſh 


tg land where they : ſo that although ick * 
it grow oug are of quick || gardens. 
hade growth, See a - A plants of the ſecond ſort are ſo like thoſe of the 
have AGAVE. Lin Gen. 390. Common American Aloe, {|| firſt, as not to be diſtinguiſhed from them but y good 
e or The CHARACTERS are, | Judges. The principal-diference is, the leaves of this are 
hairs The flower has no narrower toward their extremity and of a paler colour : 
ered the ſtems of this ſort do not riſe fo high as the firſt, nor do 
eater they branch in the ſame manner, but the fl are col- 
tae, lected into a cloſe head at the top; they are however of 
ity > the ſame ſhape and colour. There.has been three or four 
arks an plants of this fort which have lately flowered in England, 
vood ! y had been joined by former bota- one of which was in the Chelſea garden a few years paſt. 
mY: viſts,: becauſe the ſtamina and fiyle in theſe flowers are ex. This ſort ſeldom puts out ſo many offsets as the common 
tended. much longer than the corolla, and the corolla reſt Aloe. , © 8 ; 
the upon the germen, which in the Aloe are not ſo. We may] The feventh fort, greatly reſembles. theſe, ſo that many 
nuts alſa mention another difference in the of N 8 have ſuppoſed it to be the ſame. But the leaves of 
wile by which they may be diſtinguiſhed efore they flower; i| this are much thinner, the indentures on their edges abun- 
d be which is, all the. plants of this genus have their center dantly cloſer, and not ſo deep as in either of the former; 
ror⸗ leaves cloſely folding over each other, and embracing the ¶ the ſpines are alſo blacker. ow this differs from others in 
in. Hower-ſtem which is formed in the center; fo that theſe | flower I know not, as none of their flowers have becn pro- 
atits never flower until all the leaves are expanded, to give the | duced in England ſo far as Il know. 
they ſtem its liberty to advance, and when the flower is paſt] Theſe three ſorts are hardy. Ihave known plants of the 
r the plants die. | | ' firſt ſort live in the. open air for ſome years in mild ſeaſons, 
nted: The Srroizs are, 1 I »bbat in ſevere winters they are always killed, if not ſhelter- 
| aw 1. Acave (Americana) foliis dentato-ſpinoſis ſcapo ra- ed in that ſeaſon. They are propagated by offsets, which 
3 moſo. Gen. Nov. 1102. 'The common-Great American Aloe, | the firſt ſort ſends out in plenty, but the third ſeldom puts 
here with a branching falt. out any; ſo theſe may be increaſed by king off ſome of the 
heſe 2. Acave (Firginica) foliis dentato-ſpinofis ſcapo ſim-¶ larger roots, at the time when the plants are ifted, 22 
ho pliciſſimo. Lin. Sp. Plant. 323. Great American the awvith | them in pots filled with light ſandy earth, they il ſhoot out 
ung a /imple falt. ; = i and become good plants In two years, as I have often ex: 
dem 3. Acavs (Fetida) foliis integerrimis. Gen. Nov. Lin. | perienced. Theſe ſhould be planted in pots filled with light 
ver Sp. 323. American Aloe with Hi whole leaves, called Piet. Rady earth, and houſed in winter with Oranges, Myrtles, 
vell 4. Acave (Tabereſi) radice tuberosa foliis longiſſimis | &c. and during that ſeaſon ſhould have but little wet. In 
ids, marginibus ſpinoſis. Smaller American Aloe, with a tube- | the ſummer they muſt be placed abroad in the open air. 
how Fane mo and very long leaves, with /pines on their edges. where they may remain till toward the end of October, 
FORE . Ac AVE (Yiwipara) foliis reflexis, marginibus denta- | when they ſhould be houſed again. The ſeventh for»being 
tis. American Aloe with ſpear-ſhaped reflexed leaves whd/e | a little tenderer than the other two, ſhould be ut into the 


edges are indented, called Sobolifera. green-houſe before them, and may ſtay there a little longer 
6. Acave (Karat) foliis longis erectis lætè virentibus, | in the ſpring. Th 
| B 2 The 


AGE 


The third fort hath long narrow ſtiff leaves, of a pale 


green colour, not indented on their edges, but ff | 
a little waved ; the fide leaves ſpread open, but thoſe in the 
center fold cloſely over each other, and ſtrictly ſurround the 
bud. The plants of this fort rarely grow more than three 
\ feet high, but the flower-ſtem riſes near twenty, and 

branches out much like that of the firſt, but more horizon- 
tally ;. the flowers are of the ſame ſhape, but ſmaller, and 
of a greener colour : after the flowers are paſt, inſtead of 
ſeed-veſſels, young plants ſucceed to every flower, ſo that 
all the branches are cloſely beſet with them. This ſort ne- 
ver produces offsets from the root, ſo that it cannot be in- 
creaſed but when it flowers, at which time there will be 
plenty enough; the old plant preſently after dies. 

Wo) Dork ſort hath leaves ſomewhat like the third in 
ſhape and colour,.. but they are indented on the edges, and 
each indenture terminates in a ſtrong thorn ; the root of 
this ſort. is thick, and ſwells juſt above the ſurface of the 

round; in. other refpeQts it agrees with the former. Dr. 

innzus ſuppoſes this ſort to be the ſame with the third 
ſpecies, but whoever ſees the plants, will not doubt of their 
being different. 

The fifth ſort never | 
are ſeldom morg than a foot and a half long, and about two 
inches and a half broad at their baſe; theſe end ina ſlender 
ſpine, being ſlightly indented on their edges ; they arealſo 
reflexed backward toward their extremity, and are of a dark 
green colour. The flower-ſtem riſes about twelve feet high, 
and branches out toward the top in the ſame manner as the 
third ſort ; the flowers are nearly of the ſame fize and co- 
our as thoſe of the third, and after they fall off, are ſuc- 

ceeded by young plants in the ſame manner. 
The leaves of the fixth ſort are from two feet and a half 
to three feet long, and about three inches broad, being of 
a dark colour ending in a black ſpine; the borders 
of the leaves are of a browniſh red colour, and ſlightly ſer- 
rated. Theſe ſtand more erect than in the other ſpecies ; 
but as this ſort hath not flowered in England, I cannot ſay 
how it differs frow the other. 'The plants of it were ſent 
me from St. Chriſtopher's by the title of Karattd, which I 
ſuppoſe is given indifferently to other ſpecies of this genus, 
for Ihave uently heard the inhabitants of America call 
the common great Aloe by the ſame name. 
The eighth ſort hath long narrow ſtiff leaves, which are 
entire, and are terminated by a ſtiff black ſpine. Theſe 


leaves are ſeldom more than two feet long, and little more 


than an inch broad, being of a glaucous colour : the fide 

leaves ſtand almoſt horizontally, but the center leaves are 

folded over each other, and incloſe the flower- bud. This 

| ſort never puts out ſuckers from the root, nor have I ſeen 

any plants of this kind in flower, although there are many 

of them in the Engliſh gardens, ſome of which are of a 
conſiderable age. | | 

The third, fourth, fifth, fixth, and eighth ſorts, are 

much tenderer than the others, ſo cannot be preſerved thro? 

the winter in England, unleſs they are placed in a warm 

ſtove; nor will they thrive if ſet abroad in ſummer, there- 

fore they ſhould conſtantly remain in the ſtove, obſerving 

to let them enjoy a great ſhare of free air in warm weather. 

They require a light ſandy earth, and ſhould have little 

wet in winter; but in warm weather may be gently water- 

ed twice a week, which is as often as is neceſſary; for if 
they have much water given them it rots their roots, and 

then their leaves will decay and inſects infeſt them. They 
ſhould be ſhifted every ſummer into freſh earth, but muſt 

not be put into lar 
fined the plants will not thrive. 


AGERATUM. Lin. Gen. Plant. 842, Baſtard Hemp | men; it has 


Agrimony. 


w 


s to a large ſize, the leaves of it 


——— 


K 


„ 


| 


uently 


| 


— ——— 
—ä— 


|. an oblong cup almoſt equal, and the ftyle 


| 


| up in great plenty, as they 


| I have had plenty of plants ariſe from the ſeeds which were 


| 


* 


pots, for unleſs their roots are con- flower has four or 


cells, æubich are compreſſed on both ſider, and radiated lengthways. 


AGR 
The Cnanacters are, 
The flower bas a naked receptacle; it 


is ſcarce any longer 2 


The Sreiss are, 5 1 
1. AGERATUM (Conyzoides) foliis ovatis pilots. 
Lin. Sp. Plant. 839. Baftard Hemp Agrimomy, with- oval 
leaves and a hairy flalk. 249 9917 264d 
2. AGERATUM (Houſtonianum) foliis oppoſitis petiolatis 
crenatis, caule hirſuto. Baſtard Hemp Agrimony, with leavts 
having long foot-flalks placed oppoſite, «obeſe edges are bluntly 
indemed, and a hairy flalk. ye «+ hob 
3- ActRaTUM (Altiſimum) ſoliis ovato cordatis rugoſie 
floralibus alternis, caule glabro. Lin. Sp. Plant. 839. 
Baſtard Hemp Agrimony, with rough oval heart- 
flower branches growing alternate, and a ſmooth ftalk. 4 
The two firſt are annual plants; the ſeeds of theſe muft 
be ſown on a hot-bed in the ſpring, and when the plants. 
are come up and are ſtrong enough to remove, ould 
be tranſplanted into another moderate hot-bed, o 
to water and ſhade them until they have taken root; after 
which time they muſt have a good ſhare of air in warm 
weather, otherwiſe they will up very weak. In ſum- 
mer the plants will thrive in the open air. The feeds 
ripen in September and October, and when any of them 
ſcatter upon the ground, and the ſame earth happens to be: 
put on a hot-bed the following ſpring, the plants will come 
uently do alſo in the open 
air. The firſt ſort s naturally in Africa, and alſo in 
the iſlands of America; for in tubs of earth which I re- 
ceived with plants from Jamaica, Barbadoes, and Antigua, 


- 


ſcattered on the ground. The ſecond fort was found grow- 
ing naturally at La Vera Cruz, by the late Dr. William 
Houſtoun, who ſent the ſeeds to Europe, which have ſo 
well ſucceeded in many gardens as to become a weed in 
the hot - beds. ISS 

The third fort grows naturally in Carolina, but has been 
many years an inhabitant of the Engliſh gardens. Tha 
hath a perennial root, and an annual ftalk, which dies in 
winter, but the roots put out freſh ftalks in ſpring. - + 

This ſort is propagated by feds, as alſo by 222 of 
the roots; the latter method is commonly praftiſed in Eng- 
land, becauſe there are few autumns ſo favourable as to r- 

n the ſeeds: but the ſeeds are frequently brought from 

orth America, where this plant is very common ; for be- 
ing light, they are eaſily wafted about to a great diſtance, 
where they come to maturity ; ſa that where there are 
pom growing, all the adjoining land is filled with the ſeeds 
em. 3 | | , 

The beſt time for parting and tranſplanting the roots of 
this plant is in autumn, ſoon after their ſtalks decay, that 
they may have good root before the drying winds in ſpring 
come on, otherwiſe they will not flower ftrong or make a 
good increaſe. 'The roots ſhould be allowed three feet of 
room every way, for as they ſpread and increaſe very much 
at their roots, ſo when they are cramped for roomthe plants 
ſtarve, and in dry ſeaſons their leaves will hang as if they 
were dead, | | 

AGERATUM, or MAUDLIN. See AcIILXA. 

AGERATUM' PURPUREUM. See EaIxus. 

AGNUS CASTUS. See Vitex. 


AGRIFOLIUM. See ILzx. 
534. Agrimony. 


AGRIMONIA. Lin. Gen. Plant. 
The CHARACTERS are, 
The empalement of the flower is indented in five parts ; the 
five petals, which are inſerted in the em- 
In the center ariſes a fimple flyle refling on the ger- 
twelve ſlender lamina. T he empalemen tau 


t has 


The 


AGR 

The Speis are | 
1. Ann (Enpatoria) foliis caulinis pinnatis, 
foliolis ogy ang — minutis interſtinctis fructi- 
bus hiſpidig. Lin. common Agrimony. q 
i. een (Minor) foliis pinnatis, foliolis obtuſis 
dentatis. The white Agrimony. 2 400 
. AcrIMONIA (Odorata) altiſſima, foliis pinnatis fo- 
Jjolis oblongis acutis ſerratis. T he ſaveet-ſcented Agrimony. 
4. ANON (Repens) foliis caulinis pinnatis, ſtipu- 
lis caulem obtengentibus, ſpica ſubrotunda ſeſſili, fructibus 
hiſpidis. Lin. Zaftern' Agrimony. 

f  AGRIMONI1IA (Aprimonoides) foliis caulinis ternatis 
fructibus glabris. Hort. Cliff. 179. Three-leaved Agrimony 
with ſmooth fruit. 077 7 SOC ( & 8 . 
I) he firſt ſort grows naturally in ſeveral parts of England 

by the ſides of hedges, and in woods. This is the fort. 
which is commonly uſed in medicine, and is brought to the 
markets by thoſe- perſons who herbs in the fields. 
I The ſecond fort is the ſmalleſt of all the ſpecies ; the 

leaves of this have net-ſo many pinnæ as the common ſort, 

and the pinnæ are rounder, and the -indentures on their 
edges blunter- Thie ſpike of flowers is lender, and the 
flowers ſmaller and of a dirty white colour. This fort grows 
naturally in Italy, from whence I received the ſeeds, and 
have conſtantly found that the ſeeds of this when ſown ne- 
ver v e : | 8 ; 

The third near four feet high ; the leaves of 
this have more pinnæ than either of the other, which are 
longer and narrower, ending in acute points; the ſerratures 
of the leaves are ſharper than any of the other, and when 
handled emit an agreeable odour. . | 

The fourth ſort Is of humble growth, ſeldom riſing above 
two feet high ; the pinnz-of its leaves are longer and nar- 
rower than either of the former, and the ſpikes of flowers 


K 


| 


* 


| 


very ſhort and thick. The roots of thisare very thick, and | 


ſpread widely under ground, 
than-either of recktr,. 
Ihe fifth ſort greatly reſembles 


by which it multiplies faſter | 


the other in the ſhape of 


Its pinnæ (or ſmaller leaves,) but there are but three upon | 


each foot-ſtalk ; the flower of this hath a double empale- 
ment, the outer one bei — a9 Fabius Columna, and 
other writers on Cs Kos parated it from the Agri- 
mony, making it a diftin& genus. 1 | 

All theſe ſorts are hardy perennial plants, which will 
thrive in almoſt any ſoil or fituation, and require no other 
care but to keep them clean from weeds. 
propagated by parting their roots, which ſhould be done in 
autumn, when their leaves begin to decay, that the plants 
may be well eſtabliſhed before the ſpring. They ſhould | 
not be planted nearer than two feet, that their roots may 
have room to ſpread. They may alſo be propagated by 
ſeed, —_ r in autumn » hs if they are kept 
out of t und till ſpring, ſeldom come up the 
ſame 401 OY 11. 4 
., AGROSTEMMA. Lin 
nis, or Campion. 

The CHaRacTERs are, 

The flower has a thick t of one leaf; it has free 

petals which are obtuſe and entire, and the capſule has one cell. 
The Speis are, 

1. AGROSTEMMA (Githago) hirſuta calycibus corollam 
æquantibus petalis integris nudis. Lin. Sp. Plant. 435. 
Hairy wild Lychnis, commonly called Corn Campion or Darnel. 

2. AGROSTEMMA (Celiro/a) tomentoſa foliis ovato-lan- | 


| 


| 


. 


hey may be 


Gen. Plant. 516. Wild Lych- | 


AIZ 
The firſt fort naturally in the corn- fields in moſt 
parts of England, ſo is ſeldom admitted into gardens. 

The ſingle Roſe Campion has been long an inhabitant of 
the Engliſh gardens, where, by its ſeeds Tad ſcattered, 
it is become a kind of weed. There are three varieties of 
this plant, one with deep red, another with fleſh-coloured, 
and a third with white flowers, but theſe are of ſmall eſteem; 
for the double Roſe Campion being a finer flower, has 
turned the others out of moſt fine gardens. The ſingle forts 
propagate faſt enough by the ſeeds, where they are permit- 
ted to ſcatter,” for the plants come up better from ſelf-ſown 
ſeeds, than when they are ſown by hand, eſpecially if they 
are not ſown in autumn. a 

The ſort with double flowers never produces any ſeeds, 
ſo is only propagated by parting of the roots; the beſt time 
for this is in autumn, after their flowers are paſt; in doing 
of this, every head which can be ſlipped off with roots 
| ſhould be parted ; theſe ſhould be planted in a border of 

freſh undunged earth, at the diſtance of fix inches, obſerv- 
ing to water them gently until they have taken root, after 
which they will require no more, for much wet is very in- 
jurious to them, as is alſo dung. After the heads are well 
| rooted, they ſhould be planted into the borders of the lower- 
garden, where will be very ornamental during the 
time of their flowering, which is in july and Auguſt. This 
is a variety of the ſingle ſort, which was firſt accidentally 
obtained from ſeeds. | 
The third fort grows naturally upon the Helvetian moun- 
tains.: This is a low plant with weolly leaves; the ſlower- 
ſtem rifes near a foot and a half high; the flowers grow in 
umbels on the top of the ſtalk, which are of a bright red 
colour. This flowers in June, and the ſeeds ripen in Au- 
guſt or September ; it ſhould have a ſhady fituation, and 
will thrive beſt in a ſtrong ſoil. 
AIZOON. 
This name has been by ſome writers applied to the 
 Houſe-leek, and alſo to the Aloes. 

The CRARKAcrzgxSs are, | 

It hath a permanent of one leaf, which is cut 
into five acute ſegments, with a five-cornered  empalement, 
Japporting five ſtyles which are crowned, and a fample fligma. 

be germen afterward becomes a ſwelling five-cornered capſule, 
| having foe cells, in which are lodged many roundiſp ſeeds. 

This genus of plants is by Dr. Linnzus ranged in the 
fifth diviſion of his twelfth claſs, entitled Icoſandria pen- 

a. F 

The Speis are, 1 
1. Al zoon (Canarien/e) foliis cuneĩformi- ovatis flori- 
bus ſeſſilibus. Hort. Upſal. 127. ve or Ficoidee 
| evith oval wedge-ſhaped leaves, and flowers without foot-flalks. 
2. Aizoon (Hiſpanicum) foliis lanceolatis floribus ſeſſi- 
libus. Lin. Sp. Plant. 488. Sempervive with /pear-fpaped 

leaves and flowers, having no foot- | 


3. A1zoown (Pameulatum) foliis lanceolatis floribus pa- 
niculatis. Lin. Sp. Plant. 448. Sempervi ve with ſpear» 
ſhaped leaves and flowers growing in panicles. 

As we have no Engliſh name for. theſe plants, ſo I have 
adopted this of Sempervive, which hath been applied to 
the Aloe and Sedum, both which have been alſo titled Ai- 
zoon and Sempervivum. 

The firſt ſortis a native of the Canary Iſlands : this is an 
annual plant, which muſt be raiſed on a moderate hot-bed 
in the ſpring, and when the plants are fit to tranſplant, 
they ſhould be carefully taken up, and planted each into a 


| 


| 


ceolatis, petalis integris coronatis. Hort, Upſal. 115. The 
Angle Roſe Campion. 1 , l 

3. AGROSTEMMA (Fla, Jovis) tomentoſa petalis emar- 
ginatis. Lin, Sp. Plant. 436. The umbelliferous Mountain 


C ampiou. 


| ſmall pot filled with freſh * earth, and plunged into 

another moderate hot- bed to bring them forward; but as 
the weather grows warm they muſt be hardencd by degrees 
to bear the open air, into which they ſhould be removed 
in June, placing them in a ſheltered ſituation, — 
| * 


— 


* 


A 


AL 


which the plants will periſh. : F , TY 
ſecon grows naturally in Spain z this is 
whoſe branches ral on the I. 
grows naturally at the Cape of Good Hope, 
from whence the ſeeds were brought to _ This is 


heſe may be propag | 


abs an 


ated in the ſame manner as the firſt, 
d when the plants have acquired ftrength, they may be 


dil, for in rich nd grow very | 
branches, but on not Howe: — 2 the — fo _ 
ly perfe& their ſeeds ; but w are in ; 
or lime rubbiſh, they will be more productive of flow- 
ers, and leſs vigorous in the branches. 

ALATERNOIDES. See ParLiica, CL 
CEanoTHUS. | 

ALATERNUS. Evergreen Privet. 

The CRARAcrExs are, 

It hath male and female flowers on 
flowers have an ermpalement of one. leaf, cut into fue ſegments. 
at the brim, and fue ſmall petals ; at the baſe of theſe petals.are 
faſtened ſo many /tamina. ' The female flowers have a great re- 

to t „ Gut have 'no flamina ; in the center is 
Placed the germen, ſupporting a trifid fiyle crowned by a round 
Sigma. The germen afterward becomes a ſoft round „ con- 


uri, and 
4 


taining three ſeeds. 
he SPECIES nd 1 
1. ALaTERNnus (Phylica) foliis ovatis marginibus cre- 
natis glabris. The common Alaterns. 

2. ALATERNUS (Glabra) foliis ſubcordatis ſerratis gla- 


bris. Alateraus cut mall heart. leaves. 


* 
* 


: 


n their ſeeds in September, ſoon. after | r 


the ſeeds || plan 


- 
4 


| 


the layers will have made good roots 
lowing, when they may be cut aff from the 


either 
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ſhrubs. 4 hey: 
ty feet, if their 
keep their hea: 


7 
4 


cauſe 


ALCEA. Lin. Gen. 75. The Hollyhock. 
The: CHanacties:are, 


3. ALATER&NUS (Angafifalia) fohis lanceolatis profunde 


ſerratis glabris. Car-laved Aae. | 


4+ ALATERNUS (Latiftlia) foliis ovato-lanceolatis inte- 


gerrimis glabris. Broad-leaved Alaternus. 
The varieties of theſe plants are, 
gated leaves, which is commonly called Bloatched Philly- , 


rea by the nurſery- and the third ſort with leaves 
ſtriped with white, and another with yellow ; theſe are 


known by the ſilver and gold-ftriped A lateruus: but as 
theſe are accidental varieties, I have omitted placing them 
among the number of ſpecies. | + 

The common diſtinctien of 
zin the 


| ; 
this genus from the Phillyrea | 
poſitien of their leaves, which in the plants of this 
are placed alternately on the branches, whereas thoſe of 
Phillyrea are placed by pairs oppoſite ; this is obvious at 
all ſeaſons, but there are more eſſential differences in their 


characters, as will be explained under the article Phillyrea. 
The firſt ſort has been long cultivated in the Engliſh. gar- 
dens, but the plain fort is now uncommon here; for the 
bloatched-leaved fort has been y cultivated in the 
nurſeries, and the other has been almoſt totally n = 
The ſecond fort was formerly in the Engliſh gardens in 
much er plenty than at preſent. This was generally 
called Celaſtrus, or Staff-tree; the leaves of this ſort are 
placed at greater diſtances than thoſe of the firſt, ſo that 
their branches appear thinly covered with them, which may 
have occafioned their being diſeſteemed. S 
The third fort has been an old inhabitant in ſome gar- 
dens, but was not much propagated till of late years; the 
leaves of this are much longer and narrower than thoſe of 
either of the other ſorts, and the ſerratures on their edges 


are much deeper 


the Soft fart with raxte- | in 


mention the various colours, which are commonly obſerved 


een are, 


I. Axes A (Nee) daliis finuatis 
with | 


1 2. ALeg (F 7 
allyhack wit +þ band. ape . 5 j 
Theſe are liftin& ſpecies, whoſe difference in he form 
of their leaves always eontinne. The leaves of the fixſt ſort 
are roundith, and cut at their extremity into angles; where- 
as thoſe of the ſecond are deeply cut into fix or ſeven, lobes, 
ſo as to; reſemble. a hand. | 
The various colour of: their flowers being accidental, as 
alſo the double flowers being only varieties which have riſen 
from.culture, are nat by botaniſts. deemed diſtinct 412 
ſo J have not enumerated them here; therefore ſhall only 


in their flowers; which are white, pale red, deep red, dark 
red, le, yellow, and fleſh colour. | 

Although theſe varieties of double Hollyhocks are not 

| conſtant, yet where their ſeeds are carefully ſaved from the 

moſt dauble flowers, the greateſt number of the plants will 
approach near to the plants from which their ſeeds were 
taken, both as to their colour and the fulneſs of their low- 
ers, provided no plants with fingle or bad-coloured flowers 
are permitted to grow near them. Therefore as ſoon ag any 
ſuch appear, they ſhould be removed from the good ones, 
that their farina may not 2 into the ather flowers, 


Theſe forts are by. ſome ſuppoled: to be only varieties and 


which would cauſe them to degenerate. 


Theſe 
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covered, and kept clean with leſs trouble, beca 


Segments of the invelucrum cut into roundiſb ſegments. 


3 ente in B & inen 


ve in the 
been ſome of the ornaments: 
the latter part of but fince' 
| common, e ſo much 
deſerve, partly | r grown Oo 
. and their requiring tall flakes to 
2 broken : . 
ir tall 
diſ , | | 
flowers grow tall. | 
of them ins hw: 
on the 3 of 


y are very hable by their 
properly 
- for as their ſpikes 


will be a ſucceſſſon 


| very dry, 


in winter, 
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P | 
the ſame light earth ; ſome ＋ ſow 
drills, and others ſcatter the s thinly 
ed. they are ſown in the former 
method, the plants generally come up thick, ſo will require 
to be tranſplanted ſooner than thoſe which are ſown thinly 
in broad-caſt. By the firſt, the ſeeds may be more 42 
uſe the 


und between the drills may be hoed. When the plants 
ave put out fix or eight leaves, they ſhould be tranfplanted 
into nurſery- beds, at a foot diſtance from each other, ob- 
ſerving to water them until rhey have taken good root; af- 
rer which they will require no farther care, but to keep them 
clean from weeds till October, when they ſhould be tranſ- 
planted where are to remain. - 
 ALCHEMILL 
The CRAEKACrEas are, | | _ 
The flower bath a permanent empalement of one leaf, which 
is cut into tight ſegments. It hath no petals, and each flewer 
is ſucceeded by one ſeed wor up in the empalement. | 
Dr. Linnzus ranges this genus in his fourth claſs of 
plants, entitled Tetrandria monogynia. „ 
The Srreixs are, 


| 


2. ALCHEMILLA (Hybrids) foliis lobatis ſericeis acute 
ferratis, ſegmentis involucro ſubrotundis. Smaller filvery 


Ladies Mantle, with lobated leaves fbarply ſerrated, and the 


3- ALCEEMILLA (A[pina) foliis digitatis ſerratis. Flor, 
Lapp. 62. Silvery Alpine Ladies Mantle with band. She 
haves. 


4+ ALCHEMILLA (Pentaphylla) foliis quinatis multifidis 
plabris. Lin. Sp. Pl. 123. Smooth ffve- leave Ladies Man- 
tle, cut into many ſegments. 

The firſt fort grows naturally in moiſt meadows in ſeveral 
parts of England, but is not very common near London. 
ö ge. of this 1 are uſed in medicine, and are eſteemed | 

o be vulnerary, drying and binding, and of great force to 
ſtop inward bleedin, . 4 - K | 


— 


Ladies Mantle. ; | 


1. ALCEEMILLA (Yulgaris) foliis lobatis ſerratis, ſeg- 
mentis involucro acuto. The common Ladies Mantle. 


ALT 


countries, yet The third fort grows naturally on the mountains in Vork- 
air in Fagtand, Ai tire; Weltmoreland, and Cumberland, 


moiſt boggy places. The leaves of this fort are very whine, 


and deeply cut into five parts like a hand. 

The fourth ſort grows naturally in Sweden, Lapland, and 
other cold countries, ſo are only to be found in ſome few 
curious botanick ens in this country. Theſe are all 
abiding plants, 48 have perennial roots and annual 
ſtalks, which periſh in autumn. They may be 1 
by parting of their roots; th beſt time for doing this is in 
the autumn, that their roots may be eſtabliſhed before the 
drying. winds of the ſpring come on. They ſhould have a 
moiſt ſoil and a fituation, otherwiſe they will not 
thrive in the ſouthern 3 of England. | 

ALDER-TREE. ALnus. : 
ALESANDER, or ALEXANDER. See SurnzxIUn. 
ALE TRIS. Lin. Gen. 428. African Aloe. 


The CRARACTERS are, 
De flowers have 1 2 one ob lung oual 
egments a im, WHIC it 
ts. — the length of the eral be bale 


* 


petal, cut into 
hath 45 awl- 720 he, 
are inſerted in the ſegments. e are crowned erect 
Summits, with an oval germen, ſupporting an awh-ſhaped flyle 
the length of the lamina, crowned by a trifid fti 
2 becomes a i bree -cornered cap 


avith three 


d with angular ſeeds. 


SPECIES are, : 


1. Al zTAISs (Farina) acaulis, fokis lanceolatis mem- 


branaceis, floribus alternis. Lin. Sp. 456. AMletris with 
ſpear-/haped membranaceous leaves, and alternate flowers. 

2. ALETR1s (Hyacinthoides) acaulis foliis lanceolatis car- 
noſis, floribus geminatis. Lin. Sp. 456. AMletris, without 
Halls, ſpear-ſbaped leaves which are fleſhy, and flowers by 
pairs, commonly called Guinea Aloe. 

3- ALETRLs (Zeylanica) foliis ſublanceolatis feffilibus. 


1 Ceylon Aloe with eile leaves. 


4- ALETRIs (Fragrens) cauleſcens, foliis lanceolatis 
laxis. Lin. Sp. 456. Stalky Aloe, with looſe ſpear-fſbaped 
lea ves embracing the flalks, commonly called Tree Aloe. 
The . firſt ſort grows naturally in Virginia, and other 
parts of North America, bat will not hve through the 
winter in the open air in England, but may be placed in 
a frame during the winter ſeaſon, where, if it is preſerved 


colour. 

The ſecond fort is tender, ſo cannot be preſerved through 
the winter, unleſa the plants are removed into a ſtove ; nor 
will they produce flowers, unleſs the ſtove be kept to a 
moderate degree of warmth ; but when rightly managed, 
the plants will produce long ſpikes of white flowers in July; 
the borders of the petals are reflexed like fome ſorts cf 


| Hyacinths, making a fine appearance. 


The third ſort is a low plant, never riſing more than fix 


inches high; the roots of this ſort creeps, and thereby mul- 


tiplies very faſt; but I have never feen one plant flower, 


though in the garden at Amſterdam there were ſome ſcores 


of this plant in the year 1727, when I was there. 
The fourth fort becomes a ſtately plant, if they are plunged 


into the tan-bed in the ſtove; theſe will riſe twelve or four- 
teen feet high, with ſtrong ſtems, ſupporting heads com- 
| poſed of many lax leaves, and annually in the months of 
March or April produce fine ſpikes of white flowers, which 
are reflexed like thoſe of the ſecond fort ; theſe open wide 


leaves are much whites and a pear filky ; this ſort is dif- 

ferent from the third, and Mae continues ſo when the 

2 are propagated by ſeeds, ſo that there can be no 
of its being a diſlinct ſpecies. 


The ſecond fore 15 much ſmaller than the firſt, and the | 


in the evening, when they perfume the air of the ſtove. 
Theſe — one or two heads or tufts toward their tops, 


which may be cut off, and after they have laid a week in 


the ſtove to heal the wounded parts, they may be planted 
ſor increaſe. | 


from froſts, it will flower in June or july; but theſe make 
no great appearance, the flowers being of a whitiſh green 
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he three laſt· mentioned muſt be placed in ſtoves, wh 
they ſhould conſtantly remain, admitting a good ſhare 
air a0 warm weather. 
_ ALKEKENGI.. See PursaLrs. ,. 
-  ALLELUJAH. See Oxaiis. . 
n ALLIOM. Garlick. — TH 
10 PU eee Pry * * * n. 
flowers are included in one common ſpatha ; they are com- 
td of fix concave ſpreading petals. It hath a three-cornered 


of 


* 1 . 
4 40 aA pe 


admitted in the flower-garden. 
permitted to a place in gar- 


3 11. 


= 0 ing into ihres parts, having three cells, filled with 
roundi A. | | We | 
The SyBc1rs are, 

1, Aru (Sativum) caule 
dice compoſita, ſtaminibus tricu 
Common or manured Garlick. , 


2. ALLivm (Scorodophraſum) caule planifolio belkifero, 


* 
= 


foliis crenulatis vaginis ancipitibus ſtaminibus tricuſpidatis. g 1 

| but to keep them clear from weeds ; in the following autumn 
' nudo ſemicylindrico fo-- |. 
iis lanceolatis petiolatis umbella faſtigiata. Lin. Sp. Plant. 


Rocamboele. 


Hort. Upſal: 77. 
) ſcapo 


3- ALLivm (Ur 


300. Broad-leaved wild Garlick or Ramſons. 


. ALLiyM (Ampelepraſum) caule planifolio umbellifero 

1 12 — ricafordarls radice Iaterali. 
Lin. Sp. Pl. 294. Great round-headed Garlick of the Holm 
7. | 


._umbella  globoſa 


1 AxkLiun Mey) ſcapo nudo ſubcylindrico foliis 
I: nceolatis ſeſſilibus umbella faſtigiata, Hort Upfal. 76. 


The, Moly. \ 
Magicum ) 


- 6. ALLivm ( : caule 
ramulo bulbifero ſtaminibus ſimplicibus. Lin. 
Great broad. leave Moly with Lily flowers. 


* ſubtus con vexis lævibus umbella ſubrotundã ſtami- 
nibus ſubulatis. Hort. Upſal. 79. Greater Mountain Garlick 
with leaves like Narciſſus. 


8. ALLium (Angulaſum) ſcapo nudo ancipiti foliis line- 


&ribus caniculatis ſubtus ſubangulatis umbella faſtigiati. 


Hort. Upſal. 79. Garlick cuitb a naked flalk, narrow hollcw | 


Jeaves which are angular on their lower fide, and a compact 
umbel. | 

9. ALLiuM (Subhirfutam) caule planifolio umbellifero 
foliis inferioribus hirſutis taminibus ſubulatis. Lin. Sp. Pl. 


ſoaped lamina, commonly called Dioſcoridis Moly. 2 
The two firſt ſpecies are eaſily propagated by planting the 
- Cloves, or ſmall bulbs, in the ang in beds about four or 
five inches diſtance from each other, keeping them clean 
from weeds. About the beginning of June, the leaves of 
the firſt ſort ſnould be tied in knots, to prevent their ſpind- 
ling, or running to ſeed, which will greatly enlarge the 
bulb. In the middle of July the leaves will begin to wi- 
ther and decay, at which time they ſhould be taken out of 
the ground, and hanged up in a dry room, to prevent their 
rotting, and may be thus preſerved for winter uſe. + 
I) be roots of the ſecond fort may remain in the ground till 
the leaves are decayed, when their bulbs may be taken up 


and dried, to be preſerved for uſe during the winter ſeaſon ; | 


but ſome of the roots may be at the ſame time planted again 
for the ſucceeding year; for this ſort requires to be planted 
in autumn, eſpecially on dry ground, rwiſe their bulbs 
will not be large. 5 | | 

The third ſort was formerly in 
preſent, 'it being rarely cultivated in gardens, but is found 
wild in moiſt ſhady 
may be cultivated by planting the roots in a moiſt ſhady 


border at almoſt any time of the year; but the beſt ſeaſon | 


is in July, juſt as the green leaves are decaying. | 

The fourth fort grows naturally in the Halm Mands, from 
whence it has been tranſplanted into ſeveral gardens, where 
ãt is preſerved more for the ſake of variety than uſe. 


planifolio umbellifero ; 
Sp. Pl. 296. 


ArL run (Sene/cens) ſcapo nudo ancipiti foliis Iine- 


f 
295. Umbelliferous Garlick with hairy under leaves, and awl- | 


ter eſteem than at 


in many parts of England, and 


| 


| 


planifolio bulbifero, ra- |. 
idatis. Hort. Upſal. 76. 


| 
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July. 
_ ALMOND DWARF. 


The female 


bus dentatis. 


lands; they are propagated ei 


be 


are to remain for good. Ry "7 
Theſe plants produce their flowers in May, June, and 


- ALMOND-TREF. See Aurcpalvs. 
See PRRSICA. 
ALNUS. The Alder- tree. 
The CHARACTERS are, | & 
which are 


It hath male and female flowers, | at remote 
ances on the ſame plant; the male flowers are digeſted into a 


long iuk, or kathin, which is looſe, imbricated and cylindrical. 
flowers are collected into a conical ſcaly bead, and 
are ſucceeded by ſcaly cones. 
he SPECIES are, r 
1. Alx us (Rotundifolia) foliis obversè ovatis rugoſis. The 
D 
2. Alus (Longifehia) foliis ovato lanceolati inĩ- 
Jong-leavoed Alder. 
The firſt ſort here mentioned is 


| the common Alder, which 
is propagated in England. The ſecond ſort is com- 
mon in Auſtria and Hungary, from whence I have been 
furniſhed with the ſeeds. The leaves of this ſort are longer, 
narrower, and not ſo glutinous as thoſe of the firſt, nor are 
they ſo rough; they are alſo of a thinner confiſtence. 
Theſe two ſorts delight in a. moiſt foil, where few other 
trees will thrive, and are a 2 improvement to ſuch 
by layers, or planting of 
truncheons about three feet in length. The beſt time for 
this is in February, or the beginning of March; theſe ſnould 
be ed at one end, and the ground looſened with an 
inſtrument before they are thruſt into it, left by the ſtiffneſs 
of the ſoil the bark ſhould be torn off, which may occaſion 
their miſcarriage. Theſe truncheons ſhould be thruſt into 
the earth at leaſt two feet, to prevent their being blown 
out of the ground by ſtrong winds, after they have made 
ſtrong ſhoots. The plantations ſhould be cleared: from all 
ſuch weeds as grow tall, otherwiſe they will over-bear the 
young ſhoots ; but when they have made good heads, they 
will keep down the weeds, and will require no farther care. 
If you raiſe them by laying down the branches, it muſt 
performed in October; and by the October following, 
they will have taken roots ſufficient to be tranſplanted out; 
which muſt be done by digging a hole, and looſening the 


earth in the place where each plant is to ſtand, 22 


the young tree at leaſt a foot and a half deep, cutting o 
the top to about nine inches above the ſurface, which will 
occaſion them to ſhoot out many branches. 
The diſtance theſe trees ſhould be placed (if deſigned for 
a coppice) is ſix feet ſquare; and if the ſmall lateral ſhoots 
are taken off in the ſpring, it will very much ſtrengthen 
your upright poles, provided you leave a few ſmall ſhoots 
4 PR CE TM od 
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Y increaſe of its bulk. 
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i diſtance upon the body theres, 0 dear the a forthe .mis marginides Piss, foribus ſpicatis. The Suceorrine 


3 * {Clauca) caule bievi, ſoliis 


ampfexicau- 


7 nnen pinis marginibus erectis foribys ca- 
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_ The5Spricans are, | - 

1. Aron (Mitriformis) floribas en -CO- 

* One oli n 319. The de. 
134.2 88421 | | 


o ——.— dents eenis faccaent- 
| — Wen eee 


1 (De) Soliis dann 1 ub 
5 ſpinoſis r e- By 4. 


marpine 
called the S ————— 


6. MOS (Od fois latioribus amplexiceetibus” 


maculatis ſpinoſis floribus fpicatis. Alec with broad 
Spotted leamæs mbracing the Walks, i ae hav ſpines, — 
flowers growing in pie. = * 

7. Aer (Plicatilis) foliis enfiformibus inermis uncl 

pitibus Roribus laxe lune ſpioatis caule ; fruticoſo. Moe with | 
growing an leafs ſpikes, and a e, gat. mo 26 

8. A foliis amplexicaulibes | *. 
notrs, floribus ſpicatis. lor we?th dia embracing the ak: 
ſpikes. 407 


whith .ave prickly on worry + gau, u Mb 
9. Aupe — iforibus pedunculatis el ra- 
cemoſis priĩſmaticis bre patulo quali. Ide Plant. 321. 
. hanging branching flowers - ks, and 
22 | 


er en dge-breaft 


10. ALOE (Hunts) fokis -oveftis ſubulatis radicatis | 


undique inerme ſpinoſis. Hort. Cliff. 137. Hot with ered 
aw! ſhaped leaves, et with foft ſpines-on every part. 
1, 11 Horibus fefilibus infundibuli for- 
2 s laeiniis quinque revolutis ſomma erecta. 
== PI. 322. Ale boy — 4 :floxvers without 
d tau lips, i cat v fe ſeoments 
which mad cor Sher and are cre? at the top. +: 
12. ALOE (Spiralis) floribus ſeflilibus ovatig crenatis 
ſegmentis;interioribus conniventibus. Lin. Sp. Plant. 322. 


Alce with _ crenated flowers without foot Malls. a the 
interior 
xg uiformis) — foliis lingui-formibus | 


5 Aron (Li 
maculatis :floribas. ulatis EFhi 
RE -pedunc cernuis. hit is commonly 

14. Aron (Margaritifera) floribus ſeffilibus bilabiatis | 
labio ſuperiore ereQo inferiore Patente. Lin. Sp. Pl. 723. 
Cemmoniy. callad large Baar] Aloe. 


15.ĩ mo (Hera) ſoliis 4longilliniis & anguſtiG- 


| flowers growing in a head. 


of 


— denten 299 T 


embr, the h and 
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1. 


Aloe <vith a bor falt, leaves landing two ways 
which embrace the falt, the ſpines on the as rea, and 


17. Auer (Lrachmides) =__ foltis 2 12 
carnoſis apice triquetris margin inerme 0 om 
monly cath Cobwweb Moe. IT 

18. Aron (Herbacea) foliis ovato-lanceolatis carnofis: 
apicetfiquetris angulis inerme dentatis. Hort. CUE. 1 1 
Alle with eval ſpear- leaves having three angles at 
extremities; which are indented and jet avith Joft ſpines. 
| ' ALot (Retuſa) Horibus feflilibus triquetris bila- 

Po. 1sbio infcriare revoluto. Lin. Sp. Plant, 322. Ale 
avith drvided into three 1 the, under tip being turned. 
| back ; called Cafhion Al, 
0. Ares (Ferruco/a) {elflis foliis carinatis ue 
ö verrucoſis bifariam verſis. Low {lor with ter Shaped leaver 
| evarted on 9 pert; and flanding two Ways, commonty calleg 
Pearl-tongue 

21. Ne (Carina a) ſeſſilis foliis carinatis 8 
triquetris carnofis. Low Aloe with fleſy, keel" ſhe 

Ar ns 7 fo am n 
232. Axog (Ferox exicaulibys nigrican- 
tibes undiq IIS. * green leaves embracing 
the falls, beſet with ſpines as worry fide; commonly, 
2 Falſiy called Aloe frryx. | 
23. Aron (Uvaria) floribus bo apr reflexis imbri- 
catis * — That. 32 Fn mp F: peo 
fever green cloſe tot in form of a pr over. 
each ether lite tiles on a — og commonly called Tris as. 
The firſt, third, and eighteen next following ſorts, are ſo- 
| hardy as to be kept i in a warm d green-houſe i in winter, 
and may be plated in the open 
| 2 but then the plants ſhould not have much 
ſor that will rot their ſtems. 


air in ſummer, in a ſheltered. 
wet, 
But with thĩs e mg the 
ts will not fo faſt, as when they are placed in a 
„though they will be ftron ger, an — their ſtems will: 

ove ort therr 1 much better; yl will their leaves be ſo 
much drawn as thoſe which are more tenderly. treated, 
therefore this management ſhould be preferred. 

The ſiſth, ſixth, and ſeventh ſorts grow from one to the 


ge or tee fee; the leaves of the fifth and. 


are generally a foot or more in length, being broag- 

at their baſe, ending in acute points ; they are armed with 

ſpiĩnes on their ed Firs ſpread out on every fide of their 

Rems. Phe ſeven has pliable blunt leaves withoutſpines ;: 

the ſtalk will riſe three «big H, and put out ſeveral heads.. 

The 

| out from the ſtalk many cluftering heads; the leaves are 

armed with fhort pines on every fide, but thoſe on the un- 

der fide are fhort. This ſort does not flower. fo frequently. 
as many of the other. , 

The ninth, tenth, eleventh, twelfth, thirteenth, fbur-- 
teenth, ſeventeenth, eighteenth, nineteenth, twentieth, ard. 
twenty-firſt forts are plants of ſmaller growth ; theſe ſeldom. 
riſe more than a foot high, and ſome of them not. more- 
— half that height; their leaves are of different 

ſtiapes, ſome of them have tongue-ſhaped leaves, and others: 
have thiek- ſueculent leaves, for the moſt part terminatin 
in an awl-ſhaped point. Theſe ſorts flower every year, and: 
ſome of them flower two or three times a year. 

"They are all of them hardy enough to live through, the 
winter in a -houſe, provided they have — too 
much water, for wet in winter will ſoon deſtroy theſe plants, 
eſpecially when they have no warm th in cold weather: In 
| ſummer they may be expoſed in the open air for about three 
C months,, 


eighth ſort ſeldom riſes 2. than a foot high, putting 


ALO 


months, during which time they ſhould be gently waterdd 
twice a week in d 


earlier than in a dry ſeaſon; for if they get too much moiſ- 
ture, they axe very apt to rot in the winter when they have 
no artificial heat. | n 


Tbe ſecond fort is very common in the iſlands of Ame- 
rica, where the plants are propagated upon the pooreſt 
land, for to obtain the Hepatic Aloes, which is brought to 
England, and is uſed chiefly for horſes, being too coarſe 
 , The leaves of this ſort are about four inches broad at 
their baſe, where they are near two inches thick, and di- 
miniſh gradually to a point. The leaves are of a pale ſea- 
reen colour, and when young are ſpotted with white. 
he flower-ſtem riſes near three feet high, and the flowers 
ſtand in a lender looſe ſpike, with very ſhort foot-ftalks, 
and hang downwards. 
through the winter in our climate, in a common green- 
houſe, therefore it ſhould be placed in a ſtove kept to a 
moderate depree of warmth in that ſeaſon. I have known 
plants of this kind, which have had an oiled cloth tied 
about their roots, and hung up in a warm room more than 
two years, and afterwards planted in pots, which have 
rown very well, from whence the plant has been called 
N by the inhabitants of America. 1 
though the third ſort will live through the winter in a 
good green-houſe, yet it will not flower unleſs it is placed 
in a moderate ſhare of warmth ; for the flowers of this ſort 
appear in December, when they make a fine appearance. 
The fourth ſort is ſomewhat like the third, but the leaves 
are broader, and have ſeveral ſpines on their backs towards 


their extremities. The flowers of this grow in a looſer ſpike, | 


and the plants never put out any ſuckers, ſo that it is very 
difficult to increaſe, | 
The fifteenth ſort is the true Succotrine Aloe, from 
whence the beſt ſort of Aloe for uſe in medicine is produ- 
ced. 'This has long narrow ſucculent leaves, which come 
out without any order, and form large heads. The flalks 
three or four feet high, and have two, three, and 
etimes four of theſe heads branching out from it : the 
flowers of this ſort appear generally in the winter ſeaſon. It 
will live through the winter in a warm green-houſe, but 
the plants ſo managed, will net flower ſo frequently as thoſe 
which have a moderate degree of warmth in winter. 

The twenty-ſecond ſort riſes to the height of eight or ten 
feet, with a ftrong flem ; the leaves grow on the top, which 
cloſely embrace the ſlalk; theſe come out irregularly, and 
ſpread every way; they are near four inches broad at their 
baſe, and diminiſh gradually to the top, where tl end in 
a ſpine. Theſe are near two feet long, of a dark green co- 
lour, and.cloſely befet with ſhort thick ſpines on every fide. 
'This ſort hath not as yet flowered in England, nor does it 
E out ſuckers, ſo that it is difficult to increaſe. It muſt 

ave a warm green-houſe in winter, and very little water. 
The twenty-third ſort hath very long, narrow, triangular 
leaves, ſhaped like thoſe of the Bullruſh ; the flowers are 
8 in cloſe thick 1 upon ſtalks near three feet 

igh. TRY 8 of an Orange-colour, ſo that when the 
plants are ſtrong and produce large ſpikes, they make a 
nne appearance. It flowers in Auguſt and September, and 
will live through the winter, in a warm border, cloſe tb a 
rr wall. 5 

The foil in which theſe plants thrive beſt, is one half 
Freſh light earth from a common (and if the turf is taken 
with it and rotted, it is much better ;) the reſt ſhould be white 
ſea ſand and fifted lime rubbiſh, of each of theſe two a fourth 
part ; mix theſe together fix or eight months at leaſt before 
it is uſed, obſerving to turn it over often in this time. 


them abroad in a ſh 
three weeks, giving 
| ſhould prove hot and dry. 
This fort is too tender to live | 


' houſe in which they are kept. For 


A LO 
The middle of July is a very proper ſeaſon to ſhift theſe 


ry weather. But if the autumn ſhould | plants, at which time you may take them out of the 
prove cold and wet, they ſhould be removed inte ſhelter and with your finger 


_ the roots, and ſhake out. as 
much of the earth as poſſible, taking off all dead or mouldy 
roots, but do not wound or break the young freſh ones: 
then fill the pot about three parts full of the above - men- 
tioned earth, putting a few ſtones in the bottom of the pot 
to drain off the 3 and after placing the roots of the 


plant in ſuch a manner as to prevent their interferiog too 


much with each other, put in as much of the ſame earth, 
as to fili the 


pot almoſt to the rim, and obſerve to ſhake the 
plant, ſo as to let the earth in between the roots; and then 
with your hand ſettle it cloſe to the roots of the plant, to 
keep it ſteady in the 22 ; then water them gently, and ſet 

place, where they may remain for 
em gentle waterings, if the weather 


Toward the latter end of September, in adry day, remove 


them into the houſe again, obſerving to give them as much 
free open air as polible, 

but, if the nights are cool, 
and give them air only in 
creaſes, you muſt decreaſe 
to give them gentle waterings often, till the middle of Octo- 


while the weather holds warm; 

u muſt ſhut up the glaſles, 
e day ; and, as the cold in- 
opening the glaſſes; but obſerve 


ber, when you muſt abate them, according to the heat of the 
2 which are 

placed in a ſtove, will require to be watered at leaſt once a 
week, moſt part of the winter; whereas thoſe which are 
kept in a gore houſe without artificial heat, ſhould not be 
watered oftener in winter than once a month. . | 

The tender ſorts ſhould conſtantly remain in the ftove, or 
be removed in the ſummer to an airy glaſs-caſe, where they 
may have free air in warm weather, hut be protected from 
rain and cold. With this management the plants will thrive 
and increaſe, and ſuch of them as uſually flower may he 
ed to produce them in beauty at their ſeaſons. i 
oft of theſe Aloes are increaſed by offsets, which ſhould 
be taken from the mother plant, at the time when they are 
ſhifted, and muſt be planted in very ſmall pots, filled with 
the ſame earth as was directed for the old plants; but if, 
in taking the ſuckers off, you obſerve that part which join- 
ed to the mother root to be moiſt, you muſt let them lie 
out of the ground in a ſhady dry place for about a week, 
to dry before they are planted, iſe they are very ſub- 
je to rot. | 

After planting, let them remain in a ſhady place (as 
was before directed in ſhifting the old plants) for a fort- 
night, when you ſhould remove the tender kinds to a very 
moderate hot-bed, plunging the pots therein, which will 
greatly facilitate their taking new root ; but obſerve to 
ſhade the glaſſes in the middle of the day, and to give them 
a great ſhare of air. 

Trend the middle of Auguſt begin to harden theſe 


young plants, by taking off the glaſſes in good weather, 
and by raiſing them at other times with props, Wat the air 
may freely enter the bed, which is abſolutely neceſſary for 


their growth, and to prepare them. to be removed into the 
houſe, which muſt be done toward the end of September, 
and managed as before directed for the old plants. 

The African Alves, for the moſt part, afford plenty of 
ſuckers, by which they are increaſed ; but thoſe few that 
do not, may be moſt of them propagated by taking of 
ſome of the under leaves, laying them to dry for ten days 
or a fortnight, as was directed for the offsets ; then plant 
them in the ſame ſoil as was directed for them, putting that 
part of the leaf which did adhere to the old plant, about 
an inch, or an inch and an half (according to the fize of 
the leaf) into the earth, giving them a lictle water to ſettle 


che earth about them; then plunge the pots into a mode- 
rate 
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ALMA. 
' The fower has one lamina and but one 


fix parts at the top, and has a ſwelling tube with three ſpread- 
int lobes. 


acutè dentatis tomentoſis. Common Mar, 


ATT 


tate hot-bed, obſerving to fcreen them from the violence of 


the ſun, and give them gentle refreſhings with water once 

in a week or ten days. The beſt ſeaſon for this is in June, 

that they may. puſh out heads before winter. 5 
ALOE. AMERICANA MURICATA. See Ac Av. 
ALOIDES. See STrRATIOTES. 


* 


* * 


The CHARACTERS are, 


Ayle; it is cu into 


We have but one SyzcIEs of this genus, viz. 


ALrinia. Royen. Prod. 12. White branching Alpinia, 


with leaves like the foxuering 
This plant ig a native o 
it has been brought into ſome of the curious 
Europe, where it muſt be preſerved in a warm ſtove, and 
the pots plunged into a hot- bed of tanners bark, otherwiſe 


the Weſt-Indies, from whence 


it will not thrive in this country. The leaves decay every 


winter, and are puſhed. out from the roots every ſpring, 
like the Ginger 


may be propagated by parting of the roots when the leaves 


decay. It grows naturally in moiſt places in the. Weſt- 


ALSINE. Chickweed. 

There are ſeveral ſpecies of this plant which are com- 
mon in cultivated places, and on dunghills. Theſe being 
ſo well known to moſt perſons, it will be needleſs to men- 
tion the ſpecies in this place. | | 

ALTHAA. Marſhmallow. 

The CHARACTERS are, | 

. The flower has a double calyx ; the outer is cut into nine ſeg- 
ments, It bath ſeveral capſules, each containing one ſeed. 

The SpEcixs are, ' 


1. ALTEBZ&A (Yulgaris) foliis fimplicibus acuminatis 
-ſbmallow. 
2. Ar TRHÆHA (Hirſua) foliis trifidis piloſo-hiſpidis. Hort. 
Cliff. 349. Marfmallow with triſid, hairy, pungent leaves. 
3. ALTH&AA (Cannebina) foliis inferioribus palmatis 
ſuperioribus digitatis caule fruticoſo, Hort. Upſal. 205. 
Marſtmallow with the under leaves 4 like-a hand, the 
upper leaves more divided, and a fall. FR) 
The firſt ſort is the common Marſhmallow, which grows 
naturally in moiſt places in divers parts of England, and is 
frequently uſed in medicine. This hath a perennial root 
and an annual ſtalk, which periſhes every autumn. The 
ſtalks of this plant grow erect to the height of four or five 
feet; theſe are garniſhed with leaves which are hoary and 
ſoft to the touch, and placed alternately on the branches ; 
the flowers come out from the wings 
are ſhaped hike thoſe of the Mallow, but are ſmaller and of 
a pale colour. It may be propagated faſt enough, either by 
ſeeds. or parting of their roots. When it is propagated by 
ſeeds they ſhould be ſown in the ſpring, but if by parting 
of the roots, the beſt time is in autumn, when the ſtalks de- 
cay. It will thrive in any foil or fituation, but in moiſt 
Places will grow larger than in dry land. 3 
The ſecond ſort grows naturally in Spain and Portugal, 
from both of theſe countries I have received the ſeeds. This 
15 a low plant, whoſe branches trail on the ground, unleſs 
they are ſupported by ſtakes. The leaves and ſtalks are 
beſet with ftrong hairs ; the flowers come out at the wings 
of the ſtalks, and are ſmaller than thoſe of the common ſort, 
having purpliſh bottoms. | | 
Tf the ſeeds of this fort are ſown in April, the plants will 
flower in July, and the feeds ripen in September. They 
ſhould be ſown in the places where they are to remain, for 


as the roots ſhoot deep into the ground, fo unleſs the 


4 


gardens of 


and Maranta; ſo ſhould be managed in 


the ſame manner as is directed for thoſe two plants; and 


of the leaves, which 


| flowers come out from the wings 


| 


forubby diffuſed branches, and leaves having 


The branches are 


The flowers are produced in looſe panicles at the extremity. 
| C 2 


ALY 
plants are removed vety young, they ſeldom ſurvive tranſ- 
lanting. | 
a The third fort has a woody ftem which riſes to the height 
of four or five feet, and puts out many fide branches. The 
of the ſtalks in the ſame 
manner as the other ſorts, but are not fo large as thoſe of 


the common Marſhmallow ; they are of a d red colour, 
and the empalement is much larger. This ſort ſeldom flow- 


ers the firſt year, unleſs the ſummer 2 warm; but when 


the plants live through the winter they will flower early the 
following ſummer, ſo will produce good ſeeds. This grows 
naturally in Hungary and Haris, from both which places 1 
have received the ſeeds. 

It is propagated by ſeeds, which ſhould be ſown in the 
ſpring im the place where the plants are to remain; or if 
otherwiſe, the plants muſt be-tranſplanted young, elſe they 
will nct ſu They ſhould have a ſheltered fituation 
and a dry ſoil, death they will not live thro” the winter 
in England. When theſe plants grow in a ſtony foil, or in 
lime rubbiſh, they will be ſtinted In their growth, but they 
will have leſs ſap in their branches, ſo will better endure 
the cold of this climate. This ſort ſeldom continues longer 
than two years in England, but the ſeeds ripen here in 


kindly ſeaſons. | 


ALTHAA FRUTEX. See Hisiscus and Lava- 
TERA. 
 ALYSSOIDES. See ALyssvM and Lux ARIA. 
ALYSSON ALPINUM LUTEUM. See DaARA. 
ALYSSON SEGETUM. See Mrac kun. : 
ALYSSON SERPILLI FOLIO. See CLyPtorLa.. 
ALYSSON VERONIC A FOLIO.. See DAA. 
ALYSSUM. Madwort. | 
The CHARACTERS are, 


The flower hath four petals in form of a croſs; it hath fi 


ſtamina, two of which are ſhorter than the other four. The 
flower is ſucceeded by an- indented compreſſed pod. 


The Species are, | 

1. ALYsSUM (Saxatile) caulibus fruteſcentibus 1 
latis foliis lanceolatis undulatis integris. Prod. Leyd. 331. 
Mad wort with ſbrubby flalks, flowers growing in panicles, and 
whole ſpear-ſhaped waved leaves. 

2. ALYSSUM — Kru. foliis lanceolato-linearibus 
acutis integerrimis caulibus procumbentibus perennantibus. 
Hort. Cliff. 333. Madwort with whole ſpear-ſpaped pointed 
leaves, and trailing perennial falls. 

ö. ALYsSSUM (Spino/um) ramis floreis ſenilibus ſpinifor- 
mibus nudis. Hort. Cliff. 332. Madwert whoſe older branches. 
have naked ſpines. 

. ALYssUM (Montanum) ramulis ſuffruticofis diffuſis 
foliis anctato echinatis. Hort. Upſal. 185. Madwort with- 
prickly punct᷑uret. 

5. ALYSSUM- ([ncanum) caule erefto foliis lanceolatis 
incanis integerrimis-floribus corymboſis. Hort. Cliff. 332.. 
Heary ſprubby Madwort, 

6. ALYssUM (Chpeatum) caule erecto herbaceo filicults. 
ſeffilibus ovalibus compreſſo planis petalis acuminatis. Lin. 
Sp. Plant. 651. Muaudwort with an ere& herbaceous ftalk, pods. 


growing cloſe to the flalks which are oval and. compreſſed, and 


the flower leaves pointed. 

7. ALYsSSUM (Sinuatum) caule herbaceo foliis lanceolatis 
dentatis filiculis inflatis. Lin. Sp. Plant. 651. Madwort 
auith an herbaceous ftalk, ſpear-ſheped indented leaves, and: 


ſwollen ſeed-weſſels. 


The firſt ſort is a low perennial plant with a-thick fleſhy - 
ſtem, which ſeldom riſes more than one foot high, but di- 
vides into many ſmall branches which ſpread on the ground. 

arniſhed with long, fpear-ſhaped, hoary- 
leaves, waved on their edges, and continue thro? the year. 
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r | CUE; yet, af planted and dry, 


* — 2A with water. 


| years with us, and mutt therefore be often ſown to 
it; or if the ſeeds;are ſuffered to fall and remain upon the | 


ſouth of France. 


parts of France, as alſo abont Baſil. It may be propagat- 


ar 
every. branch, and are of a bright yellow eclour, con- 


agg d Eur paul ute are þ laced in form of a croſs : | a warm fituation. 
chels belng eee make g Give 


— 


N tinge 


during their 
nuance, They appear the latter end of April ot the | 
ng. of May, and if he ſexlon is Boden will con- 
ree weeks in * 


J. 
This plant is hardy, and although 


from a more 
or rubbiſhy 
endure our ſeyereſt winters abroad. It isincteafed 

by owing the ſeeds in March in a light ſandy foil, or by | 
9 cuttings in April or May, which are very apt to 
if kept ſhaded renn 


The ſecond fort ſeldom continues above two or three 


hows the plants will riſe without any trouble. It pro- 
uces at the extremity of its branches very pretty long {piles 
of ſmall white flowers. This will alſo grow from cuttings, 
if planted and managed as the formef. 

The bard. * 2 125 branches, which riſe about 
ons feet hiph « * __ N ogy 1 __ - 
2 are -ſhaped, and y placed on 
Falls without any per The flowers are white, croſs- 


tot ad grow in faall elufien at the extremuty df the 
ranches. 


his may be propagated in the ſame manner as "the firſt 
* either by ſeeds or ſlips; and when the plants grow in 
rubbiſh or on old walls, they will laſt much longer, and 
endure the cold of our winters better chan thoſe which are 
in a good ſoil. It grows naturally in Spain, Italy, ade the; 


The fourth ſort hath trailing branches which lie on the 
ground ; theſe are iſhed with oblong hoary leaves, 
which are rough to the touch. The flowers are produced 
in ſmall cluſters at the extremity of the branches, which 


are of a dark yellow colour, and are ſucceeded by ſeed- | of it by the 


veſſels ſhaped like thoſe of the third fort. This. s na- 
turally upon rocks and ruins in urgundy, and ſome other 


ed in the ſame manner as the former forts, and when it 
grows in rubbiſh the plants will continue ſome years, but 
in rich C0000 


England. 
grows to the height of two feet, 


The fifth ſort 
ligneous ſtalks which divide into ſeveral branches toward the 


top, and are garniſhed with hoary ſpear-ſhaped leaves, 


which are placed alternately on the branches: at the extre- 
mity of every ſhoot the flowers are produced in round | 
bunches, which are ſmall, white, and croſs-ſhaped. This 
plant grows naturally in the ſouth of France, Spain, and 
Italy, chiefly on rocky or gravelly ſoils. It flowers in June, 
July, Av all and September, and the ſeeds ripen ſoon after, 
which, if permitted to ſcatter, the plants will come up and 
ure little care. 

The fixth ſort is a biennial plant, with oblong * 
leaves placed alternately; the flowers come out from the 
wings of the ſtalk — theſe very cloſe to the 
ſtalk, and are ſucceeded by oval compreſſed ſeed-veſſels 
ſhaped like thoſe of the Lunaria, which conta n many flat 
ſeeds. It is propagated by ſeeds, which muſt be ſown 
on dry ground or lime rubbiſh, and treated like the for- 
mer ſorts. 

The ſeventh ſort is a low ſpreading plant, garniſhed with 
oblong hoary leaves which continue through the year: the 
flowers are produced in ſmall cluſters at the extremity of 
che branches; theſe are of a bright yellow colour, 2 


| viz. green, yellow, andted; theſe 
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land in « dry foil and 
Ich eee ſeeds, and feldom 
| laſts longer than two or 


AMARANTHOIDES, rest E 
AMARANTHUS. -Adwathhth;- er Flowet- gentle. 
The CrnaracTrers fe, 
Wee, baer in the ane plas 7 
3 


hath als, but the empalement tohfifts 
— — n of Aug > 
Species three, and! in biber five" fender Pamina. wy 


flowers have three bits fog The ſeed { has one cell * 
which is lodged a fre 7 if 2 wa * 


The rn b 

I. AMARANTHUS (FTriruhr) (DO POO 
ribus ſubrotundis . Lim: 92 Plant. 1483. The Ama- 
 ranthus tricoler. 
2. Attarantaus (MelantBolBeus) plomeralis winnie 
axillaribus capiteNMis triahdris fubrotundis ſeffilibus foliis 
1 acuminatis. Lin. Sp. Plant. 1403. Amari bus 


3- Aman anTave (Caulatis) ratemis pentandris cy- 
lindticis pendulis longifimis. Hort. CHEF. 443. Flowrr- 


n id eee 


4. AMARANTHUS (Maximus) emis NSD. pen- 
dulis, caule erecto arboreo. The J_Y 


| enough to lite in th; 


. 


The firſt ſurt has been dong cultivated ol fn po s for the 
beauty of its variegated leaves, which are — — 


are very elegantly mnx- 
ed, and when the plants are in full vigour the leaves are 


large, and cloſely ſet from the bottom to the top of the 
ſtalks, and the branches form's ſort of pyramid, fo that 
there is not a more beautiful plant than. this when it is in 
full luſtre. From the leaves of this plant party-co- 
loured like the feathers of parrots, ſome have ſe- 
this from the others, — genus 
le of Pſittacus. 
The ſecond fort hath been ietreduces into the Engliſh 
much later than the former. This grows to the 
me height with the former, and the manner of its growth 
greatly reſembles it ; but the lenves have only two colours, 
which are an obſcure purple and a bright crimſon ; thefe 
are ſo blended-as to ſet off each other, and when the Plants 


are vigorous they — fine 
The third for v4 — in America, from whence 
I recerved thee wo ts an upright ſtem - 4 
— — 0s Wig leaves and talks ate of a 


___ colout; the Mikes of che flowers are produced ed 
the wings of che ſtalks, and alfoin clufters at the extremi 
of the branches: are very long and hang downward, 
being of a bright purpte colour. MY meaſured ſome of 
theſe ſpikes which were two fect — a half long, ſo that 
many of them have reached the ground. 
| ; fourth fort hath a ſtrong ſtem, which riſes to the 
eight of ſeven or eight feet, ſending forth many horizon- 
ches toward the top; theſe are garniſhed with ob- 
long, rough,.green leaves. At the extremity of every ſhoot 
the cylindrical f likes of a purple colour are produced, which 
hang downward ; but theſe are ſeldom half the length of 
thoſe of the former ſort, and are much thicker. This is 


up- the ſort of Amaranth which is directed by the College whe 


uſed in medicine. 
Theſe two forts muſt be raiſed upon a hot-bed, and in 
june they may be planted into the borders of the pleaſure- 
arden, ſhading them till they have taken new root, and in 
ary weather chey mould be watered. The third fort ſel- 
dom fails to ripen its ſeeds in the open air, but the fourth 
ſort feldom ripens its feeds abroad when the autumn proves 


of four petals placed in form of a croſs. This fort | 
naturally in the iflands of the \Archipelago, but is ary | 


cold and wet; therefore one plant of this fort ſhould 1 
potte 


AMA 

potted, to be removed to ſhelter carly in the autumn to 
f eee 

hot- bed in February, or the begi 


* 
fortaight's time, pts — oh 
and in about a ight's if the in tom 
er, the plants will riſe, when 
- 0 1 it} ] ri 


per temper to re- 
ceive the young plants, them up with your 
finger ſo as not to the tender roots, and prick 
them into your new hot-bed about four inches diſtance eve- - 
ry way, giving them a gentle watering to ſettle the earth 
to their roots ; but in doing this, be very cautious not to 
| ts down to the ground by haſty water- 
riſe again, or at leaſt ſo as to recover their 
long time, but very often rot in the 

ſcreened with mats 


raĩſ- 


TIC 


proper 
caſioned by the fermentation of the dung and perſpiration 
of the plants, is of a noxious quality, and vety unkindly 
to plants ; fo that if the weather happens to prove bad that 
you cannot turn the glaſſes, it will be of ſervice to 
your plants to wipe off all the moiſture two or three times a 
day with a woollen cloth, to prevent its 
plants. When your plants are firmly 


anf hom to 


, you muſt obſerve to give them air every day more or | The 


eſs, as the weather is cold or hot, drawing 
up too faſt, which greatly weakens their ſtems. 
plants will 


ln about three weeks or a month's time theſe 
have ſo as to meet, and will ſtand in need of ano- 
ther hot-bed, which ſhould be of a moderate temper, and 
covered with the ſame rich earth about fix inches thick, in 
which they ſhould be removed, obſerving to take them up 
with as much earth about their roots as poſſible, and plant 
them ſeven or eight inches diſtance every way, giving them 
ſome water to fettle the earth about their roots; but be very 
careful not to water them heavily ſo as to bear down the 

lants, as was before directed, and keep them ſhaded in the 
— of the day until they have taken freſh roots; and be | 
ſure often to refreſh them y with water, and give them 
air in proportion to the heat of the weather, covering the | 
glaſſes with mats every night, left the cold chill your beds 
and ſtop the of the plants. „ 
la the beginning of May you muſt provide another hot - 
| bed, which ſhould be covered witn a deep frame that your 
plants may have room to grow. Upon this hot-bed you 
. muſt ſet as many three-penny pots as can ſtand within the 
compaſs of the frame ; theſe pots muſt be filled. with 
rich earth, and the cavities between each pot filled up with 
any common earth to prevent the heat of the bed from eva- 
Porating, and filling the frame with noxious ſteams ; then 


with a trowel or ſome ſuch inſtrument, take up your plants | 


from the former hot- bed, with as much earth as poſſible to 
their roots, and place each fingle plant in the middle of 
one of the 
ſcribed, and ſettle it cloſe to the root of the plant with your 
hands; water them gently as before, and ſhade them in the 
Keat of the day from the violence of the ſun, by covering the 
glaſſes with mats; refreſh them often with water, and give 
them a good quantity of air in the day-time. 

In about three weeks more theſe plants will have grown 
to a conſiderable ſize and ſtrength, ſo that you maſt now 
raiſe the glaſſes very much in the day-time ; and when the 
air is ſoft and the ſun is clouded, draw off the glaſſes and 
expoſe them to the open air; and repeat this as often as 


muſt prepare another | 


upon the | - 


pots, filling the pot up with the earth beforede- | 


1 
the weather will permit, which will harden them by de- 


| 
5 


0 


Let them at firſt be fer near the ſhelter of a hedge 
or three days, where they may be ſcreened from the vio- 
lence of the ſun and ſtrong winds, to which they muſt be 
inured by d - Theſe plants when grown to 4 good 
ſtature perſpire very freely, and muſt be every day refreſhed 


with water if the weather proves hot and dry, otherwife 


they will ſtint, and never ace ſo large leaves as thoſe 
This is the t in order to have fine 


Amaranths, which, if rightly followed, and the kinds are 
„in a favourable ſeaſon will produce wonderful large 
ne leaves, and are the ornament to a good garden 


many us which grow 
naturally in the two Indies, where amd ef them are cylti- 
vated as eſculent plants ; one of which the inhabitants title 
Breda, the other Cullulu; but as theſe plants are of no 
beauty, ſo they are rarely kept in $ here. 

- AMARANTHUS CRISTATUS., See CzLio0514. - 
AMARYLLIS. Lily-daffodil. : 52 
It hath pr ae fed fouth wy laber the flo 

f an 0 put ba which inclaſes the 
Bade ; it hath fix awl- Hama with 1 


capſule, opening in three. parts 


more ſpecies of this 


men turns to an oval 
Barg three cells. 
The SPECies are, 
1. AMARYLL1s (Latea) ſpatha uniflora, corolla æquali, 
— declinatis. Lin. Commonly called Autumnal Nar- 
ciffus. 


2. Awad ven (Atammſco) 28 uniflora, corolla æ- 
ny 1 Hort. CHE. 135. Commonly called 
. c A TO 


3. AWatYLLrs (Formoſifima) ſpatha uniflors, corolla in- 
. declinatis. Hort. Cliff. 135. Commonly 
ea Lily. | | : 

4. AMARYLLIS (Sar  fpath3 mulriflora, corollis 
revolutis genĩtalibus ſtrictis. Hort. Upſal. 75. Commonly 
called Guernſey Lily. 1 N 
5. AMARYLLIS (Belladonna) fpathi multiflori, corollis 
campanulatis zqualibus, genitalfbus declinatis. Hort. Cliff. 
135. C cuiled Belladonna Lily. 

6. AMARYLE1S (Regizs) ſpathã multiflori, corollis cam- 
panulatis margintbus reflexts genitalibus declinatis. Cam- 
monly called Mexican Lily. © | 2 
v. AMARYLL1s' (Lengifolia) ſpathâ multiflora, corollis 
campanulatis zqualibus, ſcapo compreſſo longitudini um- 
bellz. Flor. Leyd. 36. Lily Daſbail with many flowers in 
one cover, the petals equal, and the cover compreſſed the length 
of the umbel. ah VER 
8. AMaRYLL1s (Zeylanica) ſpatha multiflora, corollis 
campanulatis zqualibus, fcapo teroti ancipiti. Flor. Leyd. 
36. Commonly called the Ceylon Lily. | 

g. AMARYLLIS (Ciliaris) ſpatha multflora, foliis cilia- 
tis. Flor. Leyd. 37. Commonly called the African Scarlet Lily. 

10. AMARYLL1S (Ferna/is) ſpatha uniflora, corolla æ- 

quali, ſtaminibus erectis. Commonly called Spring yellows Lily 
Narciſſus. 5 
| 11. AMaRYLL1S (Orientali:) ſpathi multiflorà, corollis 
inzqualibus foliis lingui formibus. Buttn. Lily Daffodil with 
many flowers in a cover, wheſe' petals are uniquel, and leaves 
ſhaped like a tongue ;, or the Brunſwigia of Dr. Heifter. 
The firſt ſort is a very hardy plant, which increaſes very 


faſt by offsets. The ſeaſon for tranſplanting theſe roots is 
— any 


A N A 


any time from May to the end of July, when their leaves 
are decayed, after which it will be too late to remove them; 
for will begin, to puſh out new fibres by the middle of 
Auguſt, if the feaſon be moiſt, and many times they flower 
the beginning of 
planted it will ſpoil their flowering. This plant will grow 
in any ſoib or ſituation; but it will thrive beſt in a freſh, ' 
light, dry ſoil, and in an open ſituation, i. e. not under the 
dripping of trees, nor too near walls. It is commonly 
called the eners the yellow Autumnal Narcifſus, &c. 

d is uſually fold by them with Colchicums, for autumnal 
ornaments to ens; for which purpoſe this is a pretty 
plant, as it will frequently keep flowering from the middle 
of September to the middle of November, provided the froſt 
is nat ſo ſevere as to deſtroy the flowers; for although there 
is but one flower in each cover, yet there is a ſucceſſion of 
flowers from the ſame root, eſpecially when they are ſuf- 
ſered to remain three or four years unremoved. The flowers 
ſeldom riſe above three or four inches high ; it is ſhaped 
ſomewhat like the flowers of the large yellow Crocus ; theſe 
have their CERES ce 2.20009 ſame time like the. 
2 and after the flowers are paſt the leaves increaſe all 

winter. : 8. 

The tenth ſort is more rare in England than any of the 
other at preſent. It was formerly in ſeveral curious gar- 
dens, but as it flowers at a ſeaſon when there are ſo many 
iner ſorts in beauty, ſo it was neglected and caſt out of 
the gardens, whereby it is almoſt loſt in England: it grows 
naturally in Spain and Portugal, where it flowers early in 
January. This is a hardy plant, which if planted in the 
open borders, and with glaſſes in winter, will flower 
well. It ſhould not be taken out of the ground to tranſ- 
Plant till the end of July or the beginning of Auguſt. 

' The ſecond fort is a native of Virginia and Carolina, in 
which countries it grows very vlentifully in the fields and 
woods, where it makes a beautiful appearance when it is 
in flower, which is in the ſpring. The flowers of this fort 
are produced fingly, and at their firſt appearance have a 
fine Carnation colour on their outſide ; but this fades aw 


W 


to a pale, or almoſt white, before the flowers decay. This 
plant is ſo hardy as to thrive in the open air in England, 


Provided the roots are planted in a warm fituation and on 

. it may be gated by _ from the roots, 
w put out pretty plentifully, eſpecially if are 
— amor ow — three — mike 
The third fort, which is commonly called Jacobza Lily, 
1s now become common in the curious gardens in 
England, the roots ſending forth plenty of offsets, eſpeci- 
ally when they are kept in a moderate warmth in winter : 
for the roots of this kind will live in a good green houſe, 
or may be preſerved through the winter under a common 
hot-bed frame; but then they will not flower fo often, nor 
ſend out ſo many offsets, as when they are placed in a mo- 
derate ftove in winter. This ſort will —— its flowers 
two or three times in a year, and is not regular to any ſea- 
ſon; but from March to the beginning of September, the 
flowers will be produced when the roots are in vigour. 
There is never more than one flower produced on the ſame 
ſtalk. ITheſe flowers are large and of a very deep red; the 
under petals or flower leaves are very large, and the whole 
flower ſtands nodding on one fide of the ſtalk, making a 
beautiful appearance. | | 

It is propagated by offsets, which may be taken off every 
year; the beſt timeto ſhift and part theſe roots is in Auguſt, 
that they may take root before winter; in doing of 
this, there ſhould be care taken not to break off the fibres 
from their roo . They ſhould be planted in pots of a mid- 
diing ſize, filled with light kitchen-garden earth; and if 


September, ſo that if they are then tranſ- 


_ 
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| produce their flowers in plenty, and the roots will make 
tan . | * 

The fixth ſort, which is commonly called the Mexican 
Lily, is not quite ſo hardy as the former ſort, ſo muſt be 

aced in a warm ſtove; and if the pots are plunged into a 
hot- bed of tanners bark the roots will thrive better, and 
the flowers will be ſtrong. This ſort is increaſed by offsets, 
as the others of this tribe, and it flowers uſually the be- 

inning of ſpring, when it makes a fine appearance in the 
r the flower-ſtems of this ſort ſeldom riſe more than 
one foot and a half high, each ſtem ſupparts two, three, 
or four flowers, rarely more than that number. The flow- 
ers oe large, and of a bright copper colour, inclining 
to bs _ | 11 8 +9 , 
The eighth fort is alſo tender, and muſt be treated. iv the 
ſame manner as the-fixth'; .this is more common in the 
dens in Holland than in this country; and as it is a ar 
which increaſes but —_ ſo will not be very common 
here. This flowers uſually in June and July, and ſome- 
times the ſame root will flower again in autumn : for if-the 
pots are plunged in a bed of tanners bark, the roots 
. flower twice every year, but the flowers are not of long 

uration. b 0 $ f | a | ' hs 

The ſeventh and ninth ſorts are more hardy, and may be 
treated in the ſame manner as the Jacobza Lily ; theſe will 
increaſe pretty faſt by offsets when they are p y ma- 
naged, eſpecially the ninth, which ſends out many offsets, 
ſo as to fill the pots with roots, but it ſeldom flowers in 
England. The petals of the flower turn back like thoſe of 
the Guernſey Lily, but are of a lighter colour, rather in- 
clining to ſcarlet ; the roots of this are ſmall. 

The eleventh ſort is figured by Ferrarius in his Garden 
of Flowers, as alſo by Morriſon in his Hiftory of Plants; 
but Dr. Heiſter has ſeparated it from this genus, and has 
conſtituted a new genus by the title of Brunſwigia, in ho- 
nour of the Duke of Brunſwick... | 


This grows naturally at the Cape of Good Hope, from 
whence I have ed the roots, which have ſucceeded in 
the Chelſea garden. | | 


This fort may be treated in the ſame manner as hath been 
directed for the Jacobza Lily, with this difference only, of 
placing it in winter under a warm frame where there is a 
moderate ſhare of warmth, for the roots of this will not en- 
dure ſo much cold as thoſe, nor ſhould they have ſo much 
water given them. | | 
The . N * roots is _ 
inning of Au when their leaves are quite decay 
dd tele they put out new fibres, for it will be very im- 


proper to remove them afterwards. | | 
All theſe bulbous-rooted flowers delight in a looſe ſandy 
earth mixed with good kitchen-garden mould ; and in the 
culture of them there ſhould be but little water given them 
at thoſe times when their leaves decay, and the roots are 
not in a growing ſtate, for much moiſture at that time will 
often cauſe them to rot; but when they are growing and 
putting out their flower-ſtems, they ſhould be frequently 
refreſhed with water, but not given in too great quantities 
at a time. The pots with the tender forts ſhould conſtant- 
ly be kept in the ſtove, and in ſummer they ſhould have as 
much free air as poſſible ; for although ſome of theſe ſorts 
may be kept abroad in ſummer, yet thoſe do not thrive ſo 
well, nor flower ſo conſtantly as thoſe which are treated in 
the manner here deſcribed. 
Ihe fifth ſort, which is called the Belladonna Lily, was 
brought to England from 2 where the gardens did 
ſome ago abound with e flowers; for the roots 
increaſe very faſt, eſpecially in ſuch countries where they 
live in the open air. This plant thrives fo well in Italy as 


they are kept in a moderate degree of warmth, they will 


to need no other culture than the common Lily; and altho? 
| it 


Wa com mon hot- 


. 
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good ſeeds in that country, from which they propagate them 
in great plenty; but with us they require more care, other- 
wife they cannot be preſerved. © | 1 
The method in which I have cultivated this plant for 
fome years paſt with greatſucceſs, is as follows. Lpre 

2 border next a ſouth-weſt aſpected wall, of about fix feet 
wide, in the following manner, viz. I removed all the earth 
to the depth of three feet, then I put ſome very rotten dung 
in the bottom ſix inches thick, upon which I laid light gar- 
den mould about twenty inches deep ; after making this le- 
vel, I placed. the roots at fix inches diftance every way, and 
then covered them over with light ſandy earth to the 
height of the border, whereby. the upper part of the roots 
were five or fix inches buried, and in the winter I covered 
the border all over with rotten tanners bark three inches 
deep, to prevent the froſt from penetrating the ground; and 
when the froſt was very ſevere, I laid e mats or ſtraw 
over the leaves to protect them from being killed. With 
this management the roots have _ increaſed, and have 
conſtantly flowered every year; ſome of them have put out 
two or three ſtems which near three feet high, and 
produced many flowers in each umbel, which have made a 
fine appearance during the month of October. This plant 
produces its flowers in Oftober, and the green leaves come 
up ſoon after, and abide all the winter and ſpring until 
June, at which time they decay, ſoon after which the roots 


The fourth fort is ſuppoſed to come originally from Ja- 
pan, but has been many years cultivated in the gardens of 
Guernſey and Jerſey, in both which places they ſeem to 


thoſe iſlands their roots are ſent annually to the curious in 


Lilies. a | 
When theſe roots come oyer they ſhould be planted in 
pots filled with freſh, light, ſandy earth, mixed with a little 
very rotten dung, and placedin a warm fituation, obſerving 
now-and-then to refreſh the earth with water. About the 
middle or end of September, ſuch of the roots as are ſtrong 
enough to flower will begin to ſhew the bud of their flower- 
ſem (which is commonly of a red colour ;) therefore you 
fhould remove theſe pots into a fituation where they may 
have the full benefit of the ſun, and may be ſheltered from 
ſirong winds ; but by no means place them too near a wall, 
nor under glaſſes, which would draw them up weak, and 
render them leſs beautiful. At this ſeaſon they ſhould be 
E refreſhed with water if the weather be warm and dry, 
os if it ſhould prove very wet they ſhould be ſcreened 
m it. | ; 
When the flowers begin to open, the pots ſhould be re- 
moved under. ſhelter to prevent the flowers from being in- 
jured by too much wet: but they muſt not be kept — 2 
nor placed in a ſituation too warm, which would occaſion 
their colour to be leſs lively and haſten their decay. The 
flowers of this plant will continue in beauty (if rightly ma- 
naged) a full month; and though they have no ſcent, yet 
for the richneſs of their colour, they are.juſtly eſteemed in 
the firſt rank of the flowery race. 
After the flowers are decayed the n leaves will be- 
gin to ſhoot forth in length, and if ſheltered from ſevere 
cold will continue growing all the winter; but they muſt 
have as much free air as poſſible in mild weather, and be 
covered only » ow rains ,or froſts, for which * a 
frame is the propereſt ſhelter for them ; 
under which if they are placed the glaſſes may be taken 


i does not flower till Auguſt, yet it commonly produces | 


thrive as well as if it was their native country ; and from | AMBROSIA. 
moſt parts of Europe, and are commonly called Guernſey | 
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the open air, they will long and ſlender, and have a 
pale weak aſpe&, whereby the roots will become weak, fo 
that it ſeldom happens that they produce flowers under ſuch 


mana t. 
number of theſe 


— 


When a perſon is poſſeſſed of a 
roots, it will be troubleſome to preſerve them in pots, 
therefore there ſhould be a bed prepared of the following 
earth, in ſome well ſheltered part of the garden, viz. Take 
a third part of freſh virgin earth from a paſture ground, 
which is light, then put near an equal part of — to 
which you ſhould add rotten dung and fifted lime rubbiſh, 
of each an equal quantity. With this earth (when well 
mixed and in ted) you ſhould make your bed about 
two feet thick, raiſing it about four or five inches above 
the ſurface'of the ground, if the ſituation be dry; but if 
the ground be wet it ſhould be raiſed eight or nine inches 
higher. ' In this bed, about the beginning of July (as was 
before directed) you ſhould plant the roots about 6x or 
eight inches aſunder each way ; and in the winter when the 
froſt begins, you ſhould either cover the beds with a frame, 
or arch it over, and cover it with mats cr ftraw to prevent 
their leaves from being pinched with cold ; but in the 
ſpring the covering may be entirely removed; and the bed 
kept conſtantly clear from weeds during the ſummer, ob- 
ſerving to ſtir the furface of the earth now-and-then ; and 
every year when the leaves are decayed, you ſhould fift a 
little freſh earth over the beds to encourage the roots. In 


mould be rranſplan GY | this bed the roots may remain until they are ſtrong enough 
ted 


I I" 


to produce flowers, when they may be taken up and plan 
in pots as was, before direted, or ſuffered to remain in the 
fame bed to flower. | 


The CHaracTErs are, 
It hath male and female flowers on the ſame plant. The 
male flowers are of one leaf, funnel-ſhaped, and cut into five 
parts at the brim. The female flowers are 2 ander the 
male in the ſame ſpike : they have no petals, an oval ger- 
| men placed in the bottom of the empalement. The germen after- 

_ becomes an oval capſule with one cell, inclofing one round- 

„ ſeed. X 
* The Srreizs are, | . 

1. AuBRoOS1A (Maritima) foliis multifidis racemis ſoli- 
tariis piloſis. Lin. Sp. Plant. 1401. Maritime 

2. AMBROSIA (Elatior) foliis bipinnatifidis, racemis 
paniculatis terminalibus glabris. Hort. Upſal. 284. Tal! 
unſavoury Sea Ambrofia with Mug wort leaves. 
3. AMBROSIA ( ) foliis trilobis & quinquelobis 


rt 


tree oof ; 

4. AMBROSIA (Hriemifiafolia) foliis bipinnatifidis pri- 
moribus ramulorum indivifis integerrimis. Lin. Sp. Plant. 
1401. Greateſt unſavoury Ambroſia of Virginia, <vith Water 
Horehound leaves which are finely divided. 

5. AMBROSIA (Arboreſcens) foliis pinnatifidis hirſutis 
racemis ſolitariis terminalibus, caule 7 perenne. 
Anbrefa with hairy winged leaves, fingle ſpikes of fleavers 
ge, at the extremity of the branches, — a ale peren- 
vi 1 

The firſt ſort grows naturally in the eaſt, near the ſea 
ſhore ; this riſes about two feet and a half high, ſending 
out many ſide branches whoſe leaves are divided into niany 
arts, and upon being handled emit a ftrong odour. The 
pikes of flowers z re produced from the wings of the ſtaiks, 
which are Jong, angle. and hairy. After the flowers are 
paſt, the female flowers are ſucceeded by hard leafy cap- 
ſules having one cell, in which is included a fingle round 


ſerratis. The largeſt Virginia Ambroſia, with an enſſern Plane- 


4 
f 
4 
| 
| 
| 


e. off conſtantly every day in dry open weather, which will | ſeed. This is an annual plant which ſeldom perfects its 
encourage the leaves to grow ſtrong and broad; whereas | ſeeds in England, unleſs the plants are brought forward in 
when they are placed in a green-houſe, or not expoſed to | the ſpring ; therefore the ſeeds ſhould be ſown in che au- 
tumn 


——— NN ier in the fea- 


ſeeds is to plant ſome of the 
ght earth mixed with lime rabbi 
prevent t their which will caufe them 0 
flower early, — par may be obtained. 

The ſecond ſort grows naturally in the iſlands of Ame- 


rica, as alſo in Carolina. and Virgin 


in the middle, and three or — ſhorter kateral {pi 
| theſe have mala und fimale Howers riſaged — 


plants fo raiſed will not ꝓ 
acilefs the ſeafon is warm: therefore to obtain 
every year, it is to ſow che ſeeds of this plant on 


a moderate hot-bed in March, and when the uts are 


come up two inches high they muſt be tranſplanted into 
another hot- bed, obſervingito water them pretty well, and 
ſhade them —— new root; afterward th 
muſt = a large 
es is warm, and waterings, — 
plants. When the plants are grown pretty firong, 
3 up with balls of earth to their robots, 
Planted in May 1 4 the open borders with 1 
— Plants, among which will make a vari 
1 Auguſt, and their ſeeds ripen in 


Se 

The third fort is a native of 'North-America, where it is 

a very common weed. This oſten grows 
high; und if it is planted in a rich moiſt ſoil, or is often 
watered, it will grow much higher and ſpread out into 
many branches. The ſeeds of this plant, when ſown in 
the ſpring, ſeldom come ap the firſt year, but 2 
remain in the ground until che following ſpring; ſo that 
when the plants do not come up, the ground muſt not: be 
diſturbed till after the ſpring following, to wait for the 
plants coming up. When % 

them 
at leaſt four or five feet room every way; and if they 
frequently watered in dry weather they will grow to a large 
fize, but their branches muſt be ſupported by ſtakes, other- 
wiſe they are very ſubje& to break with ſtrong winds. 

Theſe plants are only preſerved by ſuch perſons as are cu- 
rious in botany, for the ſake of — 

The fourth ſort grows naturally in North America, from 
whence I have frequently received the ſeeds. The ſpikes 
of flowers in this fort are produced from the wings of the 
ftalks, in which this differs from the ſecond. This may | 
be treated in the ſame manner as the ſecond ſort. 

The fifth ſort is a native of Peru. It grows to the height | 

of ten or twelve feet, with a woody ſtem, dividing into ſe- 
veral branches, which are «puniſhes with hairy leaves com- 
poſed of feveral win 
upon the branches; 
and are 
male flowers are ſucceeded by hairy capfules, each contain- 
ing a fingle feed. 


This is a perennial plant, and may be propagated Sy cut- 


ſpikes of deen are finple, hairy, 


tings or ſeeds; if by the former, they ſhould be planted in 


1 y border in either of the ſummer mon s. In a 


their ſeeds. Therefore the beſt j 
_ 


other hardy exotic plants, 


dg renner ty 


in ; from the two latter in the autumn have 


tuſis, 


ſhare of frem air every day when 25 


havin 
or ten feet 


e plants come up, ſome of 
may be tranſplanted into a moiſt foil, allowing them 
are 

Segments at the brim ; it hath two flender 
under the upper lip. 


— 


and are placed-'alternately | 
produced at the extremity of the branches. The ſe- 


plants make a pretty appe 
in flower If the ſeeds of thĩs plant are ſown in the autumn, 
or are permitted to ſcatter, the plants wall come up * 


The ſeeds of this ſort ſeldom come up che 


following year, — have 
| fake which have born fown at the ſame n. | 
AMELLUS. Starwort. 

The CHARACTERS are, 


3 me, r 
1. Auztivs (Lychnitts) foliis 
pedunculis onifloris. Lin. Sp. 


i» Jemcaciatis ub- 
Plant. 1276. Star- 


3 of Good Hope. 
It is a/perennial plant rifing about three ieh. ſending 
out man es on fide, ſo as to form a buſhy 


every 
— e branches are-garniſhed with obtuſe ſpear- -haped 
eaves — oppoſite, and are terminated by ſingle 

ftower-ftalks, each ſupporting one Violet-coloured- -flower, 


ii yellow diſk, which are ſueceeded by oblong feeds. 
propagated either by cuttings plant- 


This ant is:caſily 


ed in the'ſummer 2 or by feeds ſown'on à moderate 
hot- bed in the ſpring, but the plants require a flight ſhelter 


in winter. 


The ſecond fort grows naturally in Jamaica, fo is much 
tenderer ihan the other; this riſes from two to three feet 


high, * out many branches cloathed with oppoſite 
leaves, and 


are terminated with {mall flowers in umbels. 
AME THS TEA. Lin: Gen. 32. Amethyſt. 
Pe ths 1 pets; A 
s one leaf, is cat 2 
5 ami na — fand 
After the flower is Mas the germen-be- 
| COMES Four naked ſeeds hut up in the empatement 
We know but one Syecirs of this: nus, viz. 
AMETHYSTEA (Crulia.) Hort. Upſal. 9. Mauntain 
 wpright Amethyſt. 
This lant is a native of the monntains of Siberia, from 
* e ſeeds were ſent to the Imperial Garden at Pe- 
ter ibu 


It is annual, and hath an 9 fr which riſes about 
a foot high, and toward the top puts out two os three ſmall 
lateral branches, ' garniſhed wit trifid ſeaves ſawed on 
their edges, and of a —— colour; at the extre- 

mĩty of the branches the flowers are produced in ſmall um- 
bels; theſe are of a ſine blue colour, as are alſo the upper 
part of the branches, and the leaves immediately under the. 
umbel ; ſo that atthough the flowers are ſmall, yet from 
their colour with thoſe of the -upper part of the ſtalks, the 
arance during their continuance 


Nuance 
autumn, 
p early 

the 


AM N 
the following ſpring, and theſe will flower the beginning 


of June; but which are ſown in the ſpring, will not 
flower till July. to | | 
When the come up they will require no other care 


but to keey clean from weeds, and where they are 
too cloſe to thin them, for they do not thrive when tranſ- 
planted, therefore the ſeeds ſhould be ſown where they are 
to remain. | | 

AMMANNIA. Houſt. Nov. Gen. 

The CHARACTERS are, 

It hath a * „ divided at the brim into 

fender. parts. flower hath no petals ; it bas four flender 
yes which are inſerted in the empalement. The 
afterward becomes a round capſule with four cells, which are 
filled with ſmall ſeeds. | | | | 

The SPECIES are, | 

1. AMMANNIA (Latifelia) foliis ſemiamplexicaulibus, 
caule tetra . Hort. Cliff 344. Ammannia with a ſquare 
fall, and leaves embracing it _ round. 4 | 

2. AMMANNIA (Ramefeor) foliis ſubpetiolatis caule ra- 
moſa. Lin. Sp. Plant. 120. Ammannia with leaves having. 
'* Bort foot-flalks and a branching fall. Wy 12.1 

The firſt ſort grows naturally in moiſt places in Jamaica, | 
from whence Dr. Houſtoun ſent the ſeeds to England. ; 

It grows about a foot high, with an upright — ſtalk, 
and long leaves ſet in form of a triangle, whoſe baſe half 
ſurrounds it. They are of a pale green, and of the conſiſt- 
ence with thoſe of Purſlane; the ſtalks are alſo ſucculent, 
and of the-ſame colour with thoſe of the plant. The flowers 
come out in whorles round the ſtalks at the joints, where the 
leaves adhere in cloſe cluſters, and are ſoon ſucceeded by 
round ſeed-veſſels, which are full of ſmall ſeeds. . 

Theſe plants muſt be raiſed on a hot-bed in the ſpring, 
and afterward removed. to another hot-bed to bring them 
forward; when they have acquired ſtreugth they ſhould be 
tranſplanted into pots filled with rich light earth, and pla- 
ced under a frame, or in a glaſs-caſe or ſtove to ripen their 
ſeeds, for the plants are too tender to thrive in the open air 
in this country, unleſs the ſummer proves very warm. 

The ſecond ſort grows naturally in Virginia and Carolina; 
this is an annual plant which riſes about a foot high, with 
red ſucculent ſtalks, putting out fide branches which grow 
oppoſite: the flowers are produced ſingle from the wings, 
on the lower part of the branches. Theſe have no beauty, 
ſo are only preſerved in botanic gardens for the ſake of va- 
riety. This ſort will perfect. its ſeeds in the open air, if 
the plants are raiſed on a hot-bed in the ſpring, and planted 
in a warm border, | 


AMMIL. Biſhops-weed.. 
The CHaRaCTERS are, 

It is an umtelliferous plant; the flowers are di form, each 
baving five heart-foaped petals. T hey. have five ſlender ftami- 
na, and two reflexed ftyles crowned with obtuſe 
germen afterward becomes a ſmall round ſtriated fruit, compoſed , 
F two ſeeds. | 

The SpEcits are, 


I. Aumi (Majus) foliis inferioribus pinnatis lanceolatis 
ſerratis, ſuperioribus multifidis linearibus. Hort. Upſ. 59. 
Common Biſhops-weed. * | = 

2. AumMi (Glaucifelium) foliorumomnium lacinulis lan- 
ceolatis, Guett. 2. p. 433. Biſhops-weed with all its leaves 

. cut in ſhape of a ſpear. | | | 
The firſt fort is annual; of this there is a variety which 
is mentioned by John Bauhin as a diſtin& ſpecies, under the 
title of Ammi majus foliis plurimum inciſis & nonnihil 
criſpis ; but I have frequently had this variety, ariſe from 
the ſeeds of the former, ſo I have not enumerated it as a 
different ſort; ; 


_— 


will ripen in Au 


| opening in three parts, containing ſeveral ſeeds. 


ftigmas. The | p 
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in the autumn in the place where it is to remain ; and in 
the ſpring the plants ſhould be thinned in the ſame manner 
as is practiſed for Carrots, leaving them four or five inches 
aſunder, for they will grow and cover the ground ; 
after this they will require no farther care but to keep them 
clean from weeds. In June they will flower, and their ſeeds 
which ſhould be gathered as it ripens, 
otherwiſe it will ſoon ſcatter. Theſe ſeeds are uſed in me- 


dicine, ſo may be had in plenty with this man t. 
The ſecond ſort is a perennial plant, which is preſerved 
in botanic ens for variety, but having little beauty 1s 
rarely admitted into other gardens. It may be propagated 


by ſeeds, which ſhould be fown in the autumn, uſe 
thoſe ſown in the ſpring ſeldom come up the ſame year. It 
will grow in any o — is very hardy, and thrives 
beſt on a moiſt foil, | | 
AMMI PERENNE. See Stun. 
AMOMUM. Lin. Gen. Plant. 2. Ginger: 
The CHaracTaRrs arc, 


The floxeer is of one leaf, divided into four parts at the brim. 
In the boſom of the is fituated an oblong thick nectarium. 


Under the receptacle of the flower is ploced the round germen, 
which afterward becomes an oval three-cornered ſeed-weſſel,. 


The SrreiEs are, 
i. AMOMUM (Zinxziber) ſcapo nudo ſpica ovato. Hort. 
Clif. 3. Ginger. 
2. AMOMUM (Zerumbet) ſcapo nudo fpica oblonga ob- 
tusa. Hort. Cliff. 3. Broad-leaved wild Ginger, c Zee 
, is cultivated for 


rumbet. 

The firſt, which is the common Gin 
ſale in moſt of the iſlands of America, butis a native of the 
Eaſt-Indies, and alſo of ſome parts of the Weſt-Indies, where 
it is found growing naturally without culture. The dried 
roots of this fort furniſh a conſiderable export from the 
Britiſh. colonies in America. Theſe roots are of great uſe 
in the kitchen, as alſo in medicine; and the roots 
preſerved as a ſweetmeat, are preferable to every other ſort. 

The roots of this fort are jointed, and ſpread in the 
ous theſe put out many green Reed-like ſtalks in the 

pring, which riſe to the height of two feet and a half, with 

narrow leaves. The flower-ſtems afterwards ariſe by the 
fide of theſe immediately from the root; theſe are naked, 
* with an oblong ſcaly ſpike; from each of theſe ſcales 
is produced a ſingle blue flower, whoſe petals are but little 
longer than the ſquamoſe covering. 

The ſecond ſort grows naturally in India; the roots of 
this are much larger than thoſe of the firſt, but are jointed 
in the ſame manner. 'The ftalks grow from three to near 
four feet high,. with oblong leaves placed alternately. The 
flower-ſtems ariſe immediately from the root, theſe are ter- 
minated by oblong, blunt, ſcaly heads; out of each ſcale is 
roduced a fingle white flower, whoſe petals extend a con- 
fiderable length beyond the ſcaly covering. 

Theſe forts are tender, and require a warm ſtove to pre- 


| ſerve them in this country. They are eaſily propagated by 


parting of their roots; the © beſt time for doing this is in 
the ſpring before they put out new ſhoots, for they ſhould 
not be tranſplanted in ſummer when they are in full vi- 
gour ; nor do they ſucceed ſo well when they are removed 
in autumn, becauſe they remain long after in an inactive 


.| Rate, and during that time, if wet comes to the roots, it 


often cauſes them to rot. When the roots are parted they 
ſhould not be divided into ſmall pieces, eſpecially if they 
are deſigned to have flowers, for until the roots have ſpread 
to the ſide of the pots, they rarely put out flower- ſtems, for 
which reaſon they ſhould not be planted in very large pots: 

Fhe pots with theſe roots ſhould conſtantly remain plung- 


This plant is propagatcd by ſeeds, which ſhould be ſoun 


- = - we — — 


ed in the tan-bed, for if they are taken out and placed on. 
D : — ſhelves- 


AMY 
ſnelves in the ſtove, their fibres frequently ſhrink, which 
often occaſions the roots to 

With this management theſe ſorts hte IN 
ly with me, and the common Gi — 


which have ghed five or fix ounces, but the others have 
near 15 71 weight. 


 AMOM PLINIE See Sotanvm. 
AMORIES POMUM. see Lycoyrasrcon. 
AMORPHA. Lin. Gen. Plant. 768. Baſtard Indigo. 
The nas Acres are, 


4 Fe of che 2 


hind, having an oval contawe 
but no wings 3 thrs is inferted betaueen the two 
<apper ag ments Þ —— — The germen afterward be- 
chmes à re ped pod, having one cell, in which are 
22 tao kidney Hape ſeeds. 
We know but one Sezc1xs of this genus, VIZ. 

4 AMORPHA * ) Hort. Cliff. 35 3. Baſtard In- 

g. 

This ſhrub. grows naturally in Carolina, where formerly 
the inhabitants made a coarfe ſort of Indigo from the youn 


ma. which occaſioned their giving it the title of Baſt 
It riſes with many i lar ſtems to the height of twelve 


or fourteen feet, with very long winged leaves in ſhape like 

thoſe of the common Acacia. At the extremity of the ſame 

year's ſhoots the flowers are 

which are very ſmall and of a deep purple colour. After 

the flowers ate paſt the germen turns to a ſhort pod, hav- 

208 "=o. kidney>ſhaped ſeeds, but theſe. do not ripen in 
nglan 

This ſhrub is become very common in all the gardens 
and nurſeries near London, where it is propagated as a 
flowering ſhrub for the ornament of the TI It 1s 
generally propagated by laying down of the young branches, 
which in one year will make good roots, and may then be 
22 off and ares either in the nurſery, or in the places 

ſigned to remain. The plants muft have 
a _— OP otherwiſe their branches will be bro- 
ken by the winds. As theſe ſhoots are large and ſoft, their 
upper parts are frequently killed by froſt in winter; but 
they put out ſhoots again in plenty below the dead part, the 
ſpring following. 

AMYGDALUS. Lin. Gen. Plant. 545. The Almond- | 
troe. 

The CHaracTERs are, 

Ir hath a tubulous empalement of one leaf, which is cut at the 
brim into five obtuſe ſegments ; the flower hath five oval, ob- 
tuſe, concave petals, which are inſerted in the empalement. Af- 
w the flower is paſt, the germen becomes an oval, compreſſed, 

large fruit, with a thin, tough, hairy covering, having a lon- 


— furrow ; this opens and falls away, leaving an oval | 


omprefſed nut. 
The Syecres are, 

1. AMYGDALUS (Communis) foliis ſerraturis infimis | 
glanduloſis, floribus ſeſſilibus geminis. Hort. Cliff. 186. 
Common manured Almond-tree. 

2. AmYcpaLvs (Dulcis) foliis petiolatis — 
crenatis, corollis calyce vix longioribus. The tender Bella 
Almond, commonly called Jordan Almond. 

3. AMYGDaALUus (Orientalis) foliis lanceolatis integer- 
rimis, argenteis perennantibus petiolo breviore. Almond- 
tree with ſpear-ſpaped filvery leaves, which are entire, and 
continue great part of winter, and very ſhort foot -f alls. 

4. AMYGDaALus (Nana) foliis petiolatis ſerratis baſi at- 
tenuatis. Daarf Almond with fingle flowers. | 


—— — 


The firſt is the common Almond, which is cultiveml | 


more for the beauty of its flowers than for its fruit. There 


| whence the fruit was ſent to 


London, and is uſually fold with other 


produced in long flender ſpikes, | 


| it hath ten ſlender 


| 


they are ſoon deſtroyed, fo that their beauty i 


ANA 

The ferond fort is commonly knewn by the titls of Jor- 
dan Almonds ; the naw of this Rid are frequently brought 
to England. Theſe have a tender ſhell, and a large fyeet 


kernel. The leaves bf this tree are broader, Morter, and 
grow much cloſer than choſe of the eoinmon forr; and their 


| edges are crenated. The flowers wen Ry and r 


e cblour, inclining to white. 
The third ſort was found 


rowing near A From 
e Bebe D'Ayen in France, 
| who raiſed ſeveral of the plants in his curious n at St. 
Germains. The leaves bf this tree are ſilvery, and very 
like thoſe of the Sea Purflane. Theſe continue great 
of the year, but the flowers EVI and like thoſe: the 
fecond ſort. 

The fourth ſort is very common in the darfiries about 

ſhrubs to 

adorn — — This ſort ſeldom riſes more than three feet 
high, ſending out many fide branches. The roots of this 
are very ſubject to put Sr ſackers, by which it may be in- 
| creaſed in plenty; but if theſe are not annually taken oy 
| they will ſtarve the old This ſhrub flowers in A- 
| pril, at which time all the young ſhoots are covered with 


flowers, which are of a Peach-bloſſom colour, and make 
a fine · appearance when ihtermixed with ſhrubs of the ſame 


wth. - | 
© Ike common Almond i is cultivated in all the nurſeries, 
and the trees are planted for the of its 


flowers. Theſe often appear in February when the ſpring 
is forward, but if froſt comes after the flowers are blown, 
is of ſhort du- 
tation, and in thoſe: ſeaſons there are few Almonds pro- 
duced ; whereas, when the trees do not flower till late in 
March they ſeldom fail to bear plenty of fruit, many of 
which will be very ſweet, and fit for the table when green, 


but they will not keep long. 
They are ted by inoculating a bud of -theſe trees 
in the month of 


into a Plum, Almond, or Peach-ftoc 

July. The next ſpring when the buds ſhoot, you may train 
them ap either for flandards, or ſuffer them to grow for 
half- ſtandards, acc to your own fancy. The beſt 
ſeaſon for tranſplanting theſe trees, if for dry ground, is in 
October, as ſdon as the leaves n to , but fora wet 
foil February is mach preferable; obſerve always to' bud 


| apon Plom-ftocks for wet ground, and Almonds or Peaches 


for dry. 

ALMOND, as Dwarf, with double flowers. See PeR- 
SICA. 

ANACAMPSEROS. See SEDUM. 


ANACARDIUM. Lin. Gen. Plant. 467. The Calhew 
Nut, or Acajou. 

The CHaRAcTERs are, 

s of one leaf, and cut into foe parts at the top ; 
In the center is placed a round ger- 
men with an awvl-fhaped ftlyle. The germen aſteravard becomes 
a large, oval, fleſhy fruit, . a large kidney-ſhaped nut 
| growing to its _= 

We have but one Syzc1xs of this genus, Viz. 

AnacarDium (Occidemtale.) Hort. Cliff. 161. The Ca- 


| Heu, or Cajeu. 


This — to a conſiderable height in ĩts native country, 
which is the Weſt-Indies, but in England the plants are 
with great difficulty preſerved ; though by their firſt ſhoot 


from the ſeeds they appear ſo ſtrong and vigorous, as to 


promife a much greater progreſs than they are ever ſeen to 
make here. 
They are eaſily raiſed from 'the nuts, which are annually 


brought from America in great plenty; each of theſe ſhould 
are two varieties of this, one with ſweet, and the other bit- 


be planted in a ſmall pot filled with light ſandy earth, and 


ter kernels, which ariſe from the fruit of the ſame tree. 


1 


plunged into a good hot-bed of tanners bark, being _— 


adviſing the nuts to be each put in a ſeparate 


ANA 
ful to prevent their having wet till the plants come up, for 
the nuts frequently rot with moiſture. The reaſon 2 my 
t is, be- 
cauſe the plants ſeldom live when they are tranſplanted. If 
the nuts are freſh, the plants will come | 
after planting ; and in two months more, the plants will 
be four or five inches high, with large leaves; and from 
this quick growth many perſons have been deceived by 
ſuppoſing them hardy, and that they would continue the 
like reſs, whereas they ſeldom advance much farther 
the ſame year. . | | 

The plants muſt be conftamly vept in the ſtove, for they 
are too tender to live abroad in England in the warmeſt 
ſeaſon of the year, nor will they thrive in a common green- 
houſe in fammer. As theſe plants abound with a milky 
acrid juice, ſo they ſhould have but little water, even in 
ſummer ; and in winter, if they are ſparingly watered once 
in a month, it will be ſufficient, for their roots are tender 
and ſoon wh with — * 

The pulpy fruit, to e apex this nut grows, is as | 
as an Orange, and is full of 22 juice, which is fle. 
quently mixed in the making of punch in America. Many 
of theſe fruit have been brought to England, in caſks of ram 
for the ſame purpoſe. coat e | 


The nut is of the fize and ſhape of a hare”s kidney, but 


is much larger at the end which is next the fruit, than at 
the other. he ſhell contains an inflammable oil, which is 
very cauſtic ; this Will raiſe blifters on the ſkim, and has often 


been very troubleſome to thofe who have incautioufly put 


the nuts into their mouths tp break the thel. 


The milky juice of this tree will ftain linen of a deep | 


lack, which cannot be waſhed out again; but whether this 
has the fame property with that of the eaftern Anacardium, 
has not yet been fully experimented, for the inſpiſſated juice 
of that tree, is the beſt fort of lack which is uſed for ſtaining 
of black in China and Japan. | LO 
ANACYCLUS. Is a fort of Camomile of little beauty 
and no uſe, ſo is feldom kept in any but gardens of botany, 
and not worthy to be mentioned here. 8 | 
ANAGATLIS. Pimpernel. 
— 1 are, 
T he flower hath an empalement which is cut into five ſha 
Segments. ' The flower is of one leaf fpreall upen, . 


ve parts. The germen afterward becomes a globular weſſel 
with one cell, opening horizontally, in which are lodged ſeveral 


angular ſeeds. © 
The Spxcies are, | 


1. AnacaLLis (Arvenffs) foliis indiviſis caule procum- | 


dente. Lin. Gen. Plant. 148. Common Pimpernel <vith a red 


2. AnNaCALL1s (Femina) foliis indiviſis glaucis caule 
procumbente flore cæruleo. Female Pimpernel with a blue 


flower. 


3. AnacaLLis (Monelli) foliis indiviſis caule erecto. 
Lin. Sp. Plant. 148. Narrew-leaved Pimpernel with a Blue 

er. 

1. Ax AGALLTSs (Latifolia) foliis cordatis amplexicauli- 
bus, caulibus compreflis. Lin. Sp. Plant. 149. Broad lea ved 
Spaniſh Pimpernel with a blue flower. | 

The firſt ſort is very common in corn fields, and other 
cultivated places, in moſt parts of England. The ſecond 
ſort is ſometimes found wild in the fields, but is leſs com- 
mon than the firſt in England. There'is a variety of this 
with a deeper blue flower, whoſe ſeeds I received from Nice, 
and this hath retained its colour for ſeveral years, during 
which time I have ſown it in the Chelſca garden. 


Theſe are all annual plants, except the third ſort, which | 


ariſe from ſeeds, and, if ſuffered to remain till their ſeeds 
will become weeds in the place; fo that they are 


never cultivated, except in botanic for variety- 
The firſt and ſecond forts Reef by the College of 


ap in about a month 


_ | che following ſpring they ſhould be each tranf} 
P 


ANA 


Phyſicians for medicinal uſe. _ 
-ANAGYRIS. Stinking Bean- treſoil. | | 
The CRARAcreus are, . 
The flower is of the butterfly kind ; the fandard is heart-ſhaged, 
and much longer than the empalement ; the wings are 
plain, and longer than the flandard, ar is alſo the keel. 
germen afterward becomes a large oblong pod, in which are lodged. 
Jeveral kidney-ſhaped ſeeds. : | 
We have but one Syzc1es in England, viz. 
1. Anacrtrs {Fatida) foliis ovatis floribus lateralibus. 
Stinking Bean-trefoil with oval leaves, and flowers proceeding 
from the wings of the ſtalks. ho | 2h 
This fort grows wild in the ſouth of France, as alſo in 
Spain and Italy. It is a ſhrub which uſually riſes to the 
height of eight or ten feet, and produces its flowers in April 
and May, which are of a bright yellow colour, growing in 
ſpikes, ſomewhat like thoſe of the Laburnum. 


It may be * — by laying down their tender branches 
erving in 


in the ſpring, dry weather to ſapply them with 
water, hich, if duly performed, the layers will have taken 
root by the following ſpring, when they ſhould be cut off 


from the old plants a little time before they begin to put 
out their leaves, and planted in a warm fituation ; for if 
they are too much expoſed to cold winds, they will be in 
danger of being deſtroyed in a hard winter. This method 
of propagating theſe plants, is to ſupply their defect in not 
producing ripe ſeeds in this country; for the plants which 
are produced from ſeeds will be much handfomer, and will 
. Hfe to a much greater height. a 
If you propagate this ant from ſeeds, you ſhould fow 
them in pots filled with light freſh earth, toward the end of 
March, and plunge the pots into a gentle hot-bed. If the 
; ſeeds are good, the plants will appear in a month after they 
| are ſown ; as the plants advance they ſhould be inyred to 
the open air, that they may be hardened before the folow- 
ing winter. In the autumn the pots ſhould be placed in a 
hot-bed frame, to ſcreen the plants from hard froſts, and 
planted into 
a a ſeparate ſ ot, and placed into a ſheltered fituation ip 
; ſummer, and the autumn following removed in into a 
[ frame to ſhelter them in winter. The fecond ſpring after 
the plants come up, ſome of them may be ſhaken out of the 
pots, and planted in a border near a ſouth wall, where, if 
they are protected in winter, they may remain for good. 
 ANANAS, the Pine-apple. 
The CHaracTers are, | 
The floxwer confits of three oval petals ; theſe are produced 
rem the protuberances of the pyramidal fruit. The germen is 
fituated below the flower, which afterwards becomes a cell, in 
which is lodeed ſeveral angular feeds. 
The VaRAIETIEs of this are, 
r. Ax ZNAS (Owvatis) aculeatus, fructu ovato, carne al- 
bida. Plum. Oval Haped Pine- apple, with a <vhitifh feſb. 
2. Ax ANAS (Pyramidalis) aculeatus, fructu pyramidato, 
carne aurea. Plum. Pyramidal Pine- apple, with a yelloguiſb 
fleſh, called the Sugar- leaf Pine. 
3. Ax Ax AS (Glaser) folio vix ſerrato. Boerh. Ind. Alt. 
2. 83. Pine · apple with ſmooth leaves. 3 
4. Ax AN As (Lucidus) lucide virens, folio vix ſerrato. 
Hort. Elth. Pine- apple avith ſhining green leaves, and ſcarce 
ary ſpines en their edges. oy 
5. Ax AN As (Serrotinus) fructu pyramidato olive colore, 
intus aureo. Pyramidal Oliv coloured Pine ale, with à ret 
bow fb. 
6. Ax ARK AS (Yiridis) aculeatus, fructu pyramidato ex 
viridi flaveſcente. The green Pine-apple. 
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There are ſome other varieties of this fruit, which may 


have. been obtained from ſeeds z and I doubt not but if the 
ſeeds were ſown frequently, in the countries where they are 
in plenty, there may be as variety of theſe fruits, as 
there are of Apples or Pears in Europe., And this, I have 
found true by ſome trials which I have made by ſowing of the 
ſeeds, which have always produced a variety of forts from 
thoſe of the ſame fruit. | 
The firſt ſort is the moſt common in Europe, but the ſe- 
cond ſort is much preferable to it, the fruit of this being 


larger and much better flavoured : the juice of this ſort is 


not ſo aſtringent as that of the firſt, ſo that this fruit may 
be eaten in greater quantity, with leſs danger. This ſort 
frequently produces ſuckers immediately under the fruit, 


whereby it may be increaſed much faſter than the common 
ſort, ſo that in a few years it may be the beſt common fort | 


in England. a 
The third ſort is preſerved by ſome curious perſons for the 
ſake of variety, but the fruit is not worth any thing. 
The ſort with very ſmooth Graſs- green leaves, was raiſed 
from ſeeds taken out of a rotten fruit, which came from the 


Weſt-Indies to the late Henry Heathcote, Efq; from whom | 


I received one. plant, which hath produced large fruit: 
this, 1 am told, is what the people of America call the King 
Pine. I have fince raiſed ſome plants of this kind from 
ſeeds, which were brought me from Jamaica. - 
The plants are propagated by planting the crowns which 
on the fruit, or the ſuckers which are produced either 
— the ſides of the plants, or under the fruit, both which I 
have found to be equally good; although by ſome perſons 


it will produce fruit ſooner than the ſuckers, which is cer- 
tainly a miſtake ; for by conſtant experience I find the ſuck- 
large fruit as the crowns, if not better. 15 
he ſuckers and crowns muſt be laid to dry in a warm 
place for four or five days, or more (according to the moiſ- 
ture of the part which adhered to the old plant or fruit) 
for if they are immediately planted, they will rot. The cer- 
tain rule of judging when they are fit to plant, is by obſerv- 
ing if the bottom is healed over and become for if 
the ſuckers are drawn off carefully from the old plants, they 
will have a hard ſkin over the lower part, ſo need not lie 
ſo long as the crowns, or thoſe whoſe bottoms are moiſt. 
But whenever a crown 1s taken from the fruit, or the ſuck- 
ers from old plants, they ſhould be immediately diveſted 
of their bottom leaves, ſo high as to allow depth for their 
planting ; ſo that they may be thoroughly dry and healed 
in every part, leſt when they receive heat and moiſture 
they ſhould periſh, which often happens when this method 
is not obſerved. If theſe ſuckers or crowns are taken off 
late in the autumn, or during the winter, or early in the 
ſpring, they ſhould be laid in a dry place in the ſtove, for 
a fortnight or three weeks before they are planted, but in 
the fummer ſeaſon they will be fit' for planting in a week 
at fartheſt. 

As to the earth in which theſe ſhould be planted, if you 
have a rich good kitchen-garden mould, not too heavy, fo 
as to detain the moiſture too long, nor over light and ſandy, 
it will be very proper for them without any mixture: but 
where this 15 wanting, you ſhould procure ſome freſh earth 
from a good paſture, which ſhould be mixed with about a 
third part of rotten neats dung, or the dung of an old Me- 
lon or Cucumber-bed, which is well conſumed. Theſe ſhould 
be mixed ſix or eight months at leaſt before they are uſed, 
but if it be a year it will be the better; and ſhould be often 
turned, that their parts may be the better united, as alſo 
the clods well broken. This earth ſhould not be ſcreened 


very fine, for if you only clear it of the great tones, it will | 
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it be extremely tiff, and then it wall be n 
mixed at leaſt fix months or a year before it is uſed; and it 
84 be L N N turned, that the ſand may be incorporated 
in the 


1njurious to theſe plants, 


the plants. 


year's fruit (which remained all the winter in thoſe pots in 
| which they were firſt planted) ſhould be ſhifted into larger 
the crown is thought preferable to the ſuckers, as ſuppoſing | 


| Pots, according to the ſize of the plants; for you muſt be 
ers (if equally ftrong) will fruit as ſoon, and produce as} 


ANA 
be better for the plants than when it is made too fine. You 


ſhould always avoid mixing any ſand with the earth, unleſs 
to have it 


ſo as to divide its parts: but you ſhould not 
put more than a ſixth part of ſand, for too much ſand is very 


| In the ſummer ſeaſon, when the weather is warm, theſe 
plants muſt be frequently watered, but you ſhauld not give 
them large quantities at a time: you muſt alſo be very care - 
ful that the moiſture is not detained in the pots by the 
holes being ſtopped, for that will ſoon deſtroy the plants. 
If the ſeaſon is warm, ſhould be watered twice a week, 
but in a cool ſeaſon once a week will be often rough; and: 
during the ſummer ſeaſon you ſhould once a week water 
them gently all over their leaves, which will waſh the filth 


from off them, and thereby greatly promote the growth of 


There are ſome perſons who frequently ſhift theſe plants 
from pot to pot, but this is by no means to be practiſed by 
thoſe who propoſe to have large well-flavoured fruit; for 
unleſs the pots be filled with * roots, by the time the 

lants begin to ſhew their fruit, they commonly produce 
all fruit, which have generally large crowns on them, 
therefore the plants will not require to be new of- 
tener than twice in a ſeaſon : the firſt time ſhould be about 
the end of April, when the ſuckers and crowns of the former 


pots, i. e. thoſe which were in halfpenny, or three-farthing 
pots, ſhould be put into penny, or at moſt three halfpenny 


very careful not to overpot them, nothing being more pre- 
judicial to theſe plants. The ſecond time for ſhifting of 
them is in the beginning of Auguſt, when you ſhould ſhift 
thoſe which which. are of a proper ſize for fruiting the fol- 
lowing ſpring, into two-penny pots, which are full | 
enough for any of theſe plants. At each of theſe times of 
ſhifting the plants, the bark-bed ſhould be ſtirred up, and 
ſome new bark added, to raiſe the bed up to the height it 
was at firſt made; and when the pots are plunged again 
into the bark-bed, the plants ſhould be watered gently all 
over their leaves, to waſh off the filth, and to ſettle the 
earth to the roots of the plants. If the bark-bed be well- 
ſtirred, and a quantity of freſh bark added to the bed, 
at this latter ſhifting it will be of great ſervice to the plants, 
for they may remain in the ſame tan until the beginning of 
November, or ſometimes later, according to the mildnefs of 
the ſeaſon, and will require but little fire before that time. 
During the winter ſeaſon theſe plants will not require to be 
watered oftener than once a week, according as you find 
the earth in the pots to dry; nor ſhould you give them too 
much at each time, for it is much better to give them a little 
water often, than to over-water them. 

You muſt obſerve never to ſhift thoſe plants which ſhew 
their fruit into other „for if they are removed after 
the fruit appears, it will ſtop the growth, and thereby cauſe 
the fruit to be ſmaller, and retard its ripening, ſo that many 
times it will be October or November before the fruit is 
ripe ; therefore you ſhould be very careful to keep the plants 
in a vigorous growing ſtate, from the firſt appearance of the 
fruit, | cory | upon this depends the * and the ſize 
of the fruit; for if they receive a check after this, the fruit 
is generally ſmall and ill taſted. | 

hen you have cut off the fruit from the plant whoſe 
kind you are deſirous to propagate, you ſhould trim the 
leaves, and plunge the pots again into a moderate hot-bed, 
obſerving to refreſh them frequently with water, which _ 
cauſe 
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cauſe them to put out ſuckers in plenty; ſo that a 
be ſoon ſupplied with plants enough of any of the ki 4 8 
will but obſerve to keep the plants in health. 

There is not any thing which can happen to theſe plants 
of a more dangerous nature, than to have them attacked 
by ſmall whiteanſefts, which appear at firſt like a white 


mildew, but ſoon after have the appearance of lice: theſe | 


attack both root and leaves at the ſame time, and if they 
are not-ſoon deſtroyed, will fpread over a whole ſtove in a 
mort time, and in a few weeks will entirely ſtop the * 
of the plants, by ſucking out the nutritious juice, fo that 
the leaves will appear yellow and fickly, and have general- 
ly a great number of yellow tranſparent ſpots all over them. 
'Theſe infeQs, after they are fully grown, appear like bugs, 
and adhere ſo cloſely to the leaves, as not to — 
ed off, and ſeem to have no local motion. They were ori- 
ginally brought from America upon the plants which were 
imported from thence, and I believe they are the ſame in- 
ſets which have deſtroyed the ſugar canes of late in ſome 
of the Leeward Iſlands ; for upon ſome ſugar canes which 


the ſame inſets. Since they have been in England, they 
have ſpread greatly in ſuch ſtoves where there has not been 
more than ordinary care taken to them. They have 
alſo attacked the Orange - trees in many gardens near London, 
and have done them incredible damage; but I do not find 
they will endure the cold of our climate in winter, ſo that 
they are never found on ſuch plants as live in the open air. 
The only method I have yet been able to diſcover for de- 
ſtroying theſe inſets, is by waſhing: the leaves, branches, 
and ftems, of ſuch plants as they attack, frequently with 
water, in which there has been a ſtrong infuſion of tobacco 
ſtalks, which I find will. deſtroy the inſets, and not preju- 
dice the plants. But this method cannot be practiſed on 
the Ananas plants, becauſe the inſets will faſten themſelves 
© low between the leaves, that it is impoſſible to come at 
them with a ſponge to waſh them off; ſo chat if all thoſe 
which appear to fight are cleared off, they will ſoon be ſuc- 
ceeded by a freſh ſupply from below, and the roots will be 
alfo equally infeſted at the ſame time. Therefore, where- 
ever theſe inſets appear on the plants, the ſafeſt method 
will be to take the plants _ pots, and clear the 
earth from the roots; then prepare a large tub, which 
ſhould be filled with water, in which there has been a ſtrong 
infuſion of tobacco ftalks ; into this tub you ſhould put the 
plants, '- ſome ſticks eroſa the tub to keep the plants 
immerſed in water. In this water ſhould remain 
twenty-four hours; then take them out, and with a ſponge 
walk off all the inſects from the leaves and roots, and dip 
the plants into a tub of fair water, waſhing them therein, 
which is the moſt effectual way to clear them from the in- 
ſeas. After which you ſhould pot them in freſh earth, and 
having ſtirred up the bark-bed, and added ſome new tan to 
give a freſh heat to the bed, the pots ſhould be plunged 
again, obſerving to water them all over the leaves (as was 
before directed) and this ſhould be repeated once a week 
during the ſummer ſeaſon ; for I obſerve theſe inſects always 
multiply much faſter where the plants are kept dry, than 
in ſuch places where the plants are ſometimes ſprinkled 
over with water, and kept in a growing ſtate. 
As theſe inſets are 22. 
on the Ananas plants which come from thence, thoſe per- 
{ons who procure their plants from thence, ſhould look 
carefully over them when receive them, to ſee they 
Have none of theſe inſets on them; for if they have, they 
will bon be propagated over all the plants in the ſtove where 
theſe are 83 ; therefore, whenever they are obſerved, 
the plants ſhould be ſoaked (as before directed) before they 
are planted into pots, | 
— oS 


were ſent me from Barbadoes, there were great numbers of 
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rought over from America 
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ANA. 
The ſtoves which are erected for preſervi 
are built in different ways, according to the fancy of the 


of theſe plants 


contriver. Some perſons build them with upright glaſſes in 
front, about four feet high, and ſloping glaſſes over theſe, 
which riſe about ſix feet high, ſo that there is juſt height 
enough for perſons to walk upright on the back · ſide of the 
bark- bed. Others make but one ſlope of glaſſes, from the 
top of the ſtove down to the plate, which lies about ſix or 
eight inches above the bark pit, in the front of the ſtove, 
ſo that in this ſtove there is no walk made in the front be- 
tween the bark- pit and the glaſſes ; but the inconveniency 
of watering the plants, as alſo of coming near thoſe plants 
which are pl in the front of the ſtove to clean them, 
has, in ſome meaſure, brought them into diſeſteem, ſo that 
few perſons now build them, though the expence is much 
leſs than of the other kind of ſtoves; but of both theſe- 
ſtoves, the figures and deſcriptions which are hereafter ex- 
hibited under the article of STove, will be ſufficient for any 
perſon to build either of the ſorts. One of theſe ſtoves, 
about twenty-five feet long in the clear, with the pit for- 
the tan reaching from end to end, and fix feet and an half 
wide, will contain about an hundred plants; fo that who- 
ever is deſirous to have this fruit, may eaſily proportion 
_ ſtove to the quantity of fruit which they are willing 
to have. 5 | 
But it will be alſo neceſſary to have a bark-pit under 2 
deep frame, in order to raiſe the young plants in ſummer ; 
for in this bed you ſhould plunge the fuckers, when they 
are taken from the old plants, as alſo the crowns which 
come from the fruit, ſo that this frame will be as a * 
to raiſe the y plants to ſupply the ſtove; but e 
plants ſhould not remain in theſe longer than till 
the beginning of November, unleſs the frame is built with 
brick-work with flues in it to warm the air (in the manner 
hereafter deſcribed and figured) which are very uſeful, as 
nurſeries, to keep the young plants till they are of a pro- 
erage tad — fruit; and the air in this frame may be 
3 either warmer or —_— than — ſtove, — as 
plants ma uire, ſo that the ſtove may be every au- 
tumn filled — with bearing plants, whereby a much 
greater quantity of fruit may be annually produced, than 
can be where young and old plants muſt be crowded into 
the ſame ſtove: but where there are no inconveniencies of 
this kind, the young plants, about the middle or latter end 


of October, muſt be removed into the ſtove, and being 


ſmall, may be crowded in among the larger plants; for as 
they will not grow much during the winter ſeaſon, ſo they 
may be placed very cloſe together. 'The end of March, 
where there is no nurſery for the young plants, they muſt 
be removed out into the hot-bed again, which ſhould be 
prepared a fortnight before, that the tan may have acquired 
a proper heat; but you ſhould be careful that the tan be 
not too hot, for that might ſcald the fibres of the plants 
if they are ſuddenly plunged therein. Therefore if you 
find the bark too hot, you ſhould not plunge the pots above 
two or three inches into the tan, letting them remain ſo 
until the heat of the tan is a little abated, when you ſhould 
plunge the pots down to their rims in the bed. If the 
nights ſhould continue cold after theſe plants are removed 
into the bed, you muſt carefully cover the glaſſes with mats, 
otherwiſe by coming out of a warm ſtove they may receive 
a ſudden check, which will greatly retard their growth, 
which muſt he carefully avoided ; becauſe the ſooner the 
plants are ſet growing in the ſpring, the more time they 
will have to gain ſtrength, in order to produce large fruit 
the following ſeaſon. 8 
Vou ſhould not plunge the pots too cloſe together in this 
frame, but allow them a proper diſtance, that the my 
this 
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| AnaStATICA: (Aierocunteca) foliis obtuſis — 
heat at fuch times. 


ibus breviflimis ſiliculis ungulatis fpinoſis. Lin. Sp. —2. 
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winter, during; the time the fires are <ontiaued, by whack 
it is enſy to judge when to increaſe or diminiſh 
for at that ſeaſon the ſtoves ſhould not be kept to a greater . K— 
warnith thin five or fix diviſions above Ananas, nor ſuſfer- s. Theſe are ſucceeded by ſhort wrinkled pods, 
ed to be more than as many divehons below it. When the | having four {mall * r 
plants ave placed into the tan for the winter ſeaſon (which of winch 1s brown ſeed. 
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a the fruit will now begin to  curiefities, for che df this property. 
to keep che plants in a growing ſtate, otherwiſe the | This plant is propagated-by: ſeeds, which. hould ond 
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bed; midsforward the fruit. And if the tan-bedds conſtantly wens, this i all the care they the feaſon proves 
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Hee time of the uppearance-of the fruit : but the ſeaſon in ANCHUSA. Lin. Gen. 167. „„ 263125 44. 
vhich the fruit is in greateſt „is fromthe The Ou ax Acres are, 1 


beginning 
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The method of; when the fruit is ripe, is by the The Srxorzs are, 

ſmell, and from obſervation; for as uhe ſeveral ſorts differ 1. Ancavsa ((Offiiinalic) voliis-dencedlatis hiefutis, Ko- 
trom each other in the eolour of their fruit, that will not be | ribys'[capiratis axillaribus re 4 proeet 'The - opened 
any direction when to cut them; for Thould they remain ſo | Garden Bugh/+. 

long as to become ſoft to the touch before they are cut, they 2. AncHusa'(Anguftifelia) racemis febuudie conjegecs. 
become flat and dead, as they do alfo when they are «ut Prad. Leyd. 408. Perennial wild ith a Carmine flewer. 
tong before they are eaten: therefore the ſureſt way to have 122 Axcrusa '(Undulata) firigoſa foliis linearibus den- 
Yhis fruit in perfection, is to cut it the ſame day it is eaten: | tatis pedicellis bractei minoribus calycibus fructiferis in- 


Vuttit muſt be cut early in the morning, before the ſun has flatis. Leefl. Ein. Sp. Plant. 133. Portugal Bughſo, with @ 
heated the fruit, otherwiſe it will be hot, obſerving to cut | waving Viper. Bugleſs leaf. 
the ſtalk as long'to-the fruĩt as poſſible, tand lay it in a cool, 


4. Anctusa'(Orientatis) ramis floribuſque alternis auI 
= dry place, 3 the flalk and crown unto- it un- laribus bracteis ovatis. Lim. Sp. — 133. Zaſtern Buglo/s 
til it is eaten. 


with à yellow flower. 
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| anplexicaufibus'' floribus 
A 


in winter, u 
out of an old wall, where they will Hve chree or four years; 


ſeaſon, ſo will not ripen their ſeeds. If the ſeeds of this 
cultivated in 


leaves about. them; the flowers are ſmall, and of à red co- 


blue colour, and 
the ſeeds. 


foil. It may be propag 
the firſt fort, and if the ſeeds are 
plants will riſe without care, and will continue ſeveral years. 


that in ſome of the woods where this 


2 
vier) peduncalis 
Bien £oergreen | 
foliis lanceolatis verrucoſis ſemi- 
capſatts, Taule procumbente. 
8. Acute (Fauna) womentofft Folits lanceolatis ob- 
Ao bo obever ap Baha ati 


Alkamet. wo =203 op : - 4 
The fiſt Torr is the Buglofs, 'whoſe flowers are ordered 
een, 


n 
to he uſed in medicine. 1 * e130 $E! 375% 
The roots of this fort der continue 

ye 4 ground, for they are ſubject to rot 

| when they happen to gro in rubbiſh, Ur 


. ally i 
Nr I goon 


* 
. 
. 

* 


To Axchus a, 5 


i- | abundant ſupply of the plants 


The feventh fort is a low, trailing, annual plant, whoſe 
branches ſeldom extend more than fix inches. The flowers 
are ſmall, of a bright blue colour, and are collected into 
ſmall bunches at the extremity of the branches. The plants 
periſh foon after their feeds are ripe, which, if permitted to 
ſcatter, the plants will come up b than when they are 


_ > Fhe eighth ſort riſes near as high as the firſt, to which it 
bears great reſemblanee in its leaves and branches; but the 
flowers grow ori long ſpikes, coming out imbricatim like the 
tiles on a houſe, in which it differs from that. It grows na- 
turaffy in the” Levant, but is equally hardy with the firft 
cies, and may be cultivated in the fame manner. 


* 


which 


have taken root, after | 
care but to | 


| 


fpring do not 
often flower the, ſame year, or if they do it is late 'in the 


plant are 


itted to ſcatter, the plants will riſe in plenty, 
which may be man \ 


aged in the manner before directed. 
The ſecond fort grows to the height of two feet when 
gardens, but in the places where it grows 
wild, is rarely. more than a foot and a half high. The 
leaves of this are narrow, and lefs harry than thoſe of the 
firſt ; the ſpikes of flowers come out double, and have no 


jour. The roots will continue two years in poor land. 
The third ſort is a biennial plant, which periſhes ſoon 
aſter the ſeeds are ripe. This grows two feet high, and 
ſends out many lateral branches. The flowers are of a bright 
in an imbricated ſpike; and 
theſe fall, the empalement turns toa fwollen veſſel inclofing 


The fourth ſort is a nial plant, with long trailing: 
branches which lie on the ground. The flowers are yel- 
low, and about the fize of the common Bugſeſs, and there 
is a ſucceſſion of theſe on the ſame plants part of the 
year. 'This, 
to live in the open air in England, if it hath a dry fandy 
ated by ſeeds in the ſame manner as 
itted to ſcatter, the 


* 


The fifth ſort is a native of North America, where it grows 
naturally in the woods, and being an early plant, generally 
flowers before the new leaves come out on the trees; 10 
ant abounds, the 
ſurface of the ground ſeems covered with its bright yellow 
flowers. It is known in that country by the title of Puccoon. 
It is a perennial plant, which ſeldom riſes a- foot high in 
good ground, but not above half that height where the foil 
is poor; the flowers grow in looſe ſpikes, upon a ſmooth 
ſtalk; This is propagated by feeds, which, if fown in the 
ſpring, ſeldom grow the firſt . me 

The ſixth ſcrt is a very 4 plant, with weak 
trailing branches; the flowers are blue, and come out be- 


rum 
though a native of the Levant, is hardy enough | 


ſpecies, 
ANCHUSA RADICE RUBRA. See LiTtrosrzR UM. 
 ANDRACHNE. Baſtard Orpme. ' © 
RN are, — 
There are and female flowers plant. 
male fl wer hath a ffoe-leaved b flower has fie 
fender petals. It bath froe flender ama. The s 
come out from the wings of the flalk near the ; theſe have 
a ffoe-leaved „ but no petals ; it has tbr flender ffyles 
which art inſerted in the rudiment, and à globular: capſule hov- 


The 


| ing three cells, in each of which are lodged two triangular ob- 


We have but one Sricrzs of this genus, viz. 

Anpracnnst (Telephicides) procumbens herbacea. Lin. 
Sp. rg 1014. Baffard Orpine with trailing branches and 

a *white flower. © 1 [NE TED od 
This is a low plant, whoſe branches trail upon the 
ground. The leaves are ſmall, of an oval ſhape, fmonch, 
and of a ſea- colour. It is found wild in ſome parts 
of Italy, and in the Archipelago ; and being a plant of no 
pres uty, it is ſeldom cultivated but in botanic gardens 
tety. If the ſeeds of this plant are ſown on a bed of 
common earth in the autumn, ſoon after 
plants will come up the following 
ers and feeds ; but if it is fown in 
often remain in the d until the next year 
tome up. It be planted in pots, and ſheltered from 
froſt in the winter, and ſhould have a light dry ſoil and -a 
warm ſituation ; this ſeldom continues longer than two or 


1 ANDROMEDA. Lin. Gen. Plant. 485. We have no 
Engliſh name for this plant. 7 
The CnARAcrxs are, . 
De empalement of the fle cer js ent into fove ſmall acute ſeg- 
ment. The flower is of one leaf, is oval and bell-fhaped, and 
divided into five parts at the brim, which are reflexed. It hath 
ten lamina. The germen afterward turns to a round penta 
| weffel having five cells, which are filled with ſmall round ſeeds. 
The SPecrEs are, e, 1 | 
I. AxDROMEDA (Polifalia unculis tis, co- 
mm ovatis, foliis 1 4 oel Lis, „ 
Plant. 393. Andromeda with aggregate foot-ftalks, cyal s, 
and ſpear-ſhaped leaves 7 oa kane Ho / 
ari 


2. AnDROMEDA ( ana) pedunculis a 


they are ripe, the 


ing, flow- 
1 
before they 


tis co- 


| rollis cylindricis foliis alternis ovatis integerrimis. Lin. Sp. 


Plant. 393. Andromeda with a e feot-flalks, cylindrical 
. and oval entire leave: +. th. wont rg | 

3. ANDROMEDA (Panitulata) ratemis fecundis nudis 
paniculatis, corollis ſabcylindricis foliis alternis oblongis 
crenulatis. Lin. Sp. Pl. 394. Anaremeda wwith naked, fruitful, 
Joofe ſpikes, cylindrical flowers, and oblong crenated leaves 4 


tween the leaves on the ſpike, like the fourth ſort; the 


alternately. X 
4. Ax pe- 


5 
* 


AND ANE 
„Anson (Lrborea) Fonts . c- . Er el a 
422 160. Spring Chickweed «with heads like, | | 
T 3. AnDROSACB-(#ille/a) foliis pilaſis 6 
. ANDROMEDA e Lis, p. Plant. Corry eee 4 
lindricis folus ternis lanceolatis obtuſis flowwer. 1H 
*" The firſt fort. grows. naturall a” La: 36 Baia q 


i& | amongſt the corn: Sthis hath b ngyey Wark, Joins! page 
che » from the center, of theſe the foot ariſe, 
hic are terminated by the umbel of flowers like thoſe 


© low plant, which. 


dogs in the 


— he one e HET Cana of the Arial, ns ne. 

in $3 „ 1s m nt, -w ; 10ers or 

% - vated, except in botanic' wr & *. the feeds | five ſmall white pil a My, a 
from which came up in the Chelſea garden, but and the plants ſoon after peri 


e | ha ſome of them 
«6 y vg y in North America this is | ſeldom growing more than three inches high, and have yery 
a low ſhrub, which ſends out many woody ftalks from the | ſmall flowers, ſo make little appearance. They La na- 
root, which are with oval leaves placed alter- turally on the Alps and -Helvetian | mountains, -as Ale in 
nately;; the flawers are collecked in ſmall bunches: theſe are Sideria, from . I haye received the ſee of three a 
ſhaped mann and are of an her- | four ſpecies,” Theſe are only Lr botanic gardens 
baceous colour. appear in June and July. for the ſake of variety, and all the forts except / Ert 
X The thind fort is al a native of North America. This | ſhould have a ſhady. ſituation. 

Mirub grows about four feet high, ſending out ſeveral | . The ſeeds of theſe ſorts ſhould be ſown ſoon after 
branches, which are clothed with oblong leaves placed al- | are ripe, otherwiſe they ſeldom grow the ſame year. Tel 
ternately ; the flowers grow in looſe ſpikes from the ends | ſeeds are ripe the end of May, which, if permitted to ſcat- 
of the branches : theſe are of the pitcher- -ſhape, like thoſe | er will come vp, and aten faceeed exc than thoſe which 
of the Arbutus, bat are a little longer. W are ſown... 5 
wk; - ANDRGSAMUM. See Hrrizicunx. 
The fourth ſort grows naturally in Vir zala and Crnatiga, | ANDRYALA. Lin. Gen. Pl. 820. Derag Seti. 
in the latter it is much larger than in the former, the cli- The Cnaxacrzas are, 1 

mae being warmer, ſo many of the trees onal Boda, grow It hath a fbort, round, hairy empalement ; the flowers are com- 
to a much greater height there. In Virginia this is a poſed of many e , which are . and are 

growing ten or twelve feet high, but in Carolina it riſes | of one leaf, fretched out like a tongue on one fide. T he germen- 

twenty feet. The flowers grow in long naked ſpikes, com- 75 fituated at the bottom of each floret, * 
ing out from the ſides of the branches, which are of an her- 1 crowned with down. 1 

baceous colour, and are ranged on one fide of the ſtalk; they The Streiks are, | 

are oval, and ſhaped like a pitcher. 1. AnDRYALa (Iategrifolia) foliis in +. Guett, Hort. 

The fifth ſort grows naturally in Siberia, and alſo in North | Upſal. 240. Dewny * le with w | 
2 it is a low ſhrub which grows on moſſy land, ſois | 2. Ax DbExATA . — foliis Agra ec: den. * 
very difficult to keep in gardens. The leaves are ſhaped | ticulatis, acutis tomentoſis, floribus ſolitariis. 
like thoſe of the Box - tree, and are of the like conſiſtence, 1136. Dewny Sowthiftle with A 4 


having ſeveral ſmall punctures on them; the flowers grow 
in ſhort ſpikes from the extremity of the branches; theſe | 2. 3 (Lavara) foliis oblongo-ovatis e 
. T. unculis ramoſis. Amen. Acad. 4. p. 2 


F * — 
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renne Som wy 0 RN N . de 9 
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2 he 22 two aves; they are white, and 
a cy pitcher- hape. | Dewuny Sowtbiftle with woolly, l aver, aud branch- 
All the forts, except the fourth, are very hardy plants, | ing -» - . ' K 
which delight in moiſt ground; they increate by thee he firſt is an annual plant, which- grows naturally ii TY 
ing 00%, which put up Þ fuckers ar a diſtance, and may be | the ſouth of France, Spain, and Italy, and is preſerved in 
off with roots, and tranſplanted where they are de- | betanic for the fake of variety. This grows one 
ſigned to remain, for they do not bear to be often removed. | foot and a half high, with woolly branching s. The 
The fourth ſort requires to be ſheltered from hard froſt in | flowers are produced in ſmall clufters at the top of the 
winter, but in the ſummer ſhould be frequently watered. It | ſtalks, which are yellow, and like thoſe of the Sowthiftle, 
is a difficult plant to keep in gardens, as it grows naturally | ſo do not make any pearance. It is eafily raiſed 
on boggy places, and requires a greater heat than that of oy ſeeds, which mould t be Be own in the ſpring, in the place 
this climate. It may be propagated by ſeeds, which ſhould | where the plants are to remain, and will- require no other 
be procured from — where it is known by the name | culture but to thin them where they are too cloſe, and keep 


-f wc Xt 


Y aA 6 69654mM@ «© =, X# 


228288 | them clean from weeds. It flo | 
ANDROSACE, we have no Engliſh name for this | — bs September. t flowers. in Inly, and the ſeeds: 
1 "The ſecond is a perennial plant, which grows naturally 
. The CHatactERs are, in Spain, from whence I received the ſeeds, as I have alſo 


7. he flowers grow in an umbel ſet in 1 3 ihe flower | from the Cape of Good Hope. The leaves of this plant are 

2s of one leaf, 1 an oval tube, incloſed by the al. extremely — and are aA indented on their edges; 
and is divided into fue parts. It hath five ſmall tamina within the flower- ſtalks . grow about a. foot: high, having Lui. 

the tube; the em afterward becomes a round * one | cluſters of. yellow flow — ers, which appear in July ; the ſeeds 

cell, which is Full of raund ſeeds. ſometimes ripen in England, but not every year. They 


The Srreizs are, 10 light if bich | 
_ 1..Anvaozaces (Maxima) perianthiis freftum — | —y 2 pot oil, in w they will live in the open 


2 Hort. Upfal. 36. Common brogd-leaued annual Andro- ANEMONE. Wind-flower.. 
e. | R 
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* 
* . 


4 


be Sr un N. 
which are 1 a 2205 . 
1 hath many many germen 


ee wobich 8 2 the 2 and forms an 2 


The Srreiss are, | and. 5 417 ah LAL. 
1. Anzwont 85 inculo 3 ſerinjbus fub- would be ag af Se to your roots if ſuffered 
rotyndis birſutis.” Lin 540. N id Anemone with a 

aobite flower: © 
„ AW Mon 3 N acutis foliolis inciſis 
end _ Hort. Chf. 224. 1 Wild or Wed Jarmins with 


& large 
{1 72 e ) feminibus aeu! cifis 
e e {it Kb Nat g 


Anemone wirb a blur flower. 
4. AnzMONE ( ana) pedunculis alternis lon; 5imis 


fructibus cylindricis ſeminibus hitſutis. Lin. Sp Fl. 540. 


Small white r Virginia Anemone.” - 

5. 8 ronaria) ow er ternato · de- 
compoſitis, ant. $3 Nar- 
row-learord Aurmone ith a 1 * | 
6. Anton | fs | fol digitaris 1p. Plant. 


54 40. Broad-leaved G . 
The firſt fort'grows naturally in rally I ly pare 3 of Germany ; 
this approaches near to our Wood Ne, but the ſe 
of it are round and hairy; che flpwer Ts large and * ut 
having little beaory, is ſeldom planted in gardens. © | 

* The ſecond ſort grows wild the woods in many parts 
of England, where it flowers in April and May, making a 
ppearance in thoſe places where they are in plenty. | 
ag tn c tor — be taken up when their leaves de- th a ſtick draw lines each way of your bed at fax inches. 
Cay, ad in wildernefies, where they will thrive | diſtance, ſo that the w may be in ſquares, your 
. and raekagged. pron. if they are not diſturbed ; and in the | roots may be planted regularly: then with three fingers 
| g. before the trees tte covered with leaves, they will make a hole r | 
SEED Rn AE; | deep, — ing therein a root with the eye uppermoſt; 
ea 


at chat ſeaſon. Ln bed, with the — 
W in ſome parts nk 
(che chin ber 


as to cover the crown of the roots 
— oe Win imbledon' in Surry, in a | 
wood near the 1 uſe, in but it is not. |: 


certain that they were not orfpindlly p fon there, as they | 
ate not found In in any other place in that neighbourhood. 
The fourth ſort naturally in North America, from 
whence armada; > ſent Ex land. This is a | 
very hardy plant, and produc tonal lenty of Feeds 3 in England, 
but having little beau es a place in gardens, | weeks or a month after, + FILLS 
unleſs for the ſake of — org mouldy upon the crown; and if once they get 
The fifth and fixth ſorts. are natives of the Eaft, from per, they ſeldom come to good after. 
— their roots were brought originally ; but have been] You may alſo reſerve ſome of your Anemone roots till 
greatly improved by culture, as de gender them ſome of | after before you plant them, left by the ſeveri 
05 chief ornaments to our gardens in the ſpring. The | of the winter your early planted — ſhould be deſtroy : 
principal colours of theſe flowers are red, white, purple, | which does ſometimes happen in very hard winters, eſpe- 
and blue, and ſome are finely variegated with red, whate, | cially in thoſe laces where they — __ covered to 
and purple. There are many intermediate hades of theſe how from : theſe late 2 wg er gent roots will flower a fort- 
colours ; the flowers are large and very double, and, when | night or three weeks after thoſe which were planted in au- 


Probe? ly managed. are extremely beautiful. tumn, and many time blow equally as fair, 1 if it 
he ſdil in obich theſe flowers will thrive extremely, prove a moiſt ſpring, or that care be taken 


may be compoſed in the following manner: Take a quan- | with water. | 
tity of freſh untried earth (from à common or ſome other But then the increaſe of theſe roots will . not be near ſo, 
paſture land) that is of a light ſandy loam, or hazel mould, as thoſe of your firſt 22 ided they were not 
obſerving not to take it above ten inches deep below the. Font urt in winter; and it is on all thoſe who make 
ſurface; and if the turf be taken with ir the better, 'pro- | ſale of theſe roots, are forward in lanting ; but in ſuch 
vided it hath time to rot thoroughly before it is uſed : mix | gardens where theſe flowers are ed with care, there 
this with a third part of rotten cow dung, and lay it in | is always proviſion made to cover them from the injuries 
a heap, keeping it turned over at leaſt once a month for | of the weather, by arching the beds over with hoops, or 
Jeb or ten months, the better to mix it, and rot the 5 frames of wood, and covering them with 


2 


n mats or 
dung and turf, and to let it have the 9 of th —— in froſty nights and bad weather, eſpecially in the 
free air. In _ this work, be careful to rake out pring of the year, when their buds begin to appear; for 


| great ſtones, and break the clods ; but by no means fft dt 


otherwite, if you plant the _ and moſt double "mm 


ANE 


the black froſts and cutting windy in 
them to blow fingle, by 8 the thrum that 13 in 
middle of the flower ; RL. thjs many * 


le. = +4 '* 9} * CIS 
e 2e. th Mes of ur, 
blown roots wilt ; ſoon eas of your ff 15 
muſt ike them one'of * 1 Be m from, de- 
53 


ID em, to. clean 
. 5 bern Its ae pre 


put he pl 
Bie, er che 


e 


. 
of An w ou er fow 
of gas — ee Gt 7 
— 


1 


it in pts, tobe, 2 
| df it you muſt e e. to 
he in heups, to avoid which is a th mrs Fer) un 
and r late Mr. — 
. at Batecrfea, r ſeveral 

large e of theſe er from feeds, 
ge ts = | 


1 Revelled his bed of elch, in which 1 M 
tende; to ſow his ſeeds, he rubbed his freds welf between 
his hands with a little dry ſand, in order-to.tmake Heap” 
parate the better; then he ſowed them as re * 
ſtble over the bed; but as theſe ſeeds will e 
ly together by their down, fo he made uſe of a 
bruſh,” wich whieh de gently ſwept over the whole ob- th 
ſerving not to bruſh off the ſeeds; this druf will fa ſeparate 
— if carefully managed, as not to Jeave any entire 
lamps ; then gently fife ſome light earth abont a quarter of 
an ineh thick over fon ſeeds, and: if it ſhould - 
dry weather, it will be adviſeable to lay ſome mats holly 
upon the bed in the heat of the day, and now: and 
give them a little water; Aer a do pe 17 

haſtily watering Wa out e groun 
A be fare to 9X ton the bed at all times whe. | 
are gentle ſhowers, and every night, that the ſeeds may have 
the benefit of the des; 1 as the of the weather 
decreaſes, you may begin to uncover your bed in the day. 
time-alſo. 

In about two mouths ater owk pour * will cf 

n to a „if the ſeaſon ved favo * 
295 — hath not been wanting, oth Gere 
many times remain a bang ot ur 


winter after 8 — The ſubj et 
to injuries from hard froſts, or $06 Woh wet, nft bot” 
of which you muſt equally defend them; for froſt is 
very apt to looſen the earth, ſo that the young plants are 
often turned out of the ground, after Which a ſmall froſt. 
will deſtroy them; and too much — rots their ten- 


der roots, ſo that all your f: 
ered op denn. of care in 


3 pattie; or do 


arch will often cauſe | 
the 


at Hi dert 
er towtich bY 


Fe | 


-prove cd . 
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know of an bc ow deftruQ; 


on Ne Ts cold. black frofts and wings 
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toſty, ede 


ſtro f 

nk ny 914255 3 when you may 4. all ach 
like by markin Arm with a * but von 
def oa, Hire, Jean, 
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ANETHUM. Dill. 
The CHARACTERS are, 


' It is 'an umbelliferaus plant with nog 1471 een 


$03 robin 


57 The flowers bude foe ee, petals; under the foauer 


 fltuiated the germen, au 
land bai. ders. "2 4 
We have but one Srreiis of this g genus, via. 


1685 Garden or, common, Dill. 
This plant is propagated by wing the ſeeds. in autumn 
ſoon after they are. . for if they are kept out of the 


ground till ſpring * 1 ome myearTy 3 ; ox if any of * 


plants db came up 

& their ſeeds. 71 Bae a 4 | 

_ to be tranſplanted, but muſt be Wan where 

main; for if the plants are removed, they 
good ſseds, therefore the beſt way. is, when the planty are 

come up, to hoe them out, as is praiſed for Onions, 
rots, &c. leaving the plants about eight or ten inches > 
der every way, obſerying to keep them clear from weeds ; 
hen the ſeeds are ripe, the heads or umbels ſhould be 


y before they, have 
will not 


e m loſt 
ay be 11 


b. 


i. 


fi : bed, Da no the ſyn, 
mars ants wen you 
" Ax the ſpring adva If the — . 


1 the greund 


6 — } 3 
Licks 


feuer becomes rus. compreſſed 


' AnsTHuM (Grawolens). bt compreths. Hort. Clif. 


Ot sf tf A kw -«@ fHiw, 2 H">. 65+ Hs, ,, 6a 4%, 9+ it. 33. pt es. oe Oh. pw v3. by- 


are ta re- 
| yas produce 


and ſpread upon a cloth to dry, and then beat ant for 
and If you let ſome ſeeds fall. upon the. ground, * 


ir fax 


89 = He ee. G i tb 


- wt 


„ 


„ a®a 


will 
of ſaw1 


their ir 55 


' ANGELIC 
ue 


5 SL bn; 7 
of many. Jmall ines ; * the tim ? 
Jroe parts. The flowers. of the whole umbel are uniform. * 
gernen it uu td Belo Boawer, which afterward 
27. fruit 7 2 into faba, and compoſed of 2 which 
are on 


and convex on the other, and are bor 
be SPECI 
110 SA 15 pv) bag impari Vane, 


= 5 75 F 
104 Nook Aae foliorum | lobatis 
. tis. ommonly c alled Fen Lea. * 

"Eo AxEttica . "rs qa > ovato- to-lance- 
olatis ſerratis. Hort. Greater wild Angelica. 
4. Axcrica ee extimo foliorum par coa- 

dunato folio terminali UN Prod, Leyd. 103. Dark 


le lica of Canada. 
4 ons £& 2 Tine beat 


- The Fr fore is the Nude ets 

m the gardens for medicinal uſe, as al for 2 q ao 
meat, which is by ſome greatly eſteemed, This grows na: 
turally by the fide of rivers 1 in Lapland, and other northern 
countries. 

The ſecond fort, grows nat ly in Hungary, and ſome 
parts of Germany. au 


e 438 


The third 9 855 naturally in moĩſt meadows, and by 
the fides of rivet thapy parts 'of England, ſo is ſeldqm 
admſtted into garden 


The fodrth ànd ffth ſorts g naturally in North Ame- 
rica, froth whence their ſeèds were fent to Europe, where 
the the Plant are preſerved in in gardens far the ſake of variety; 
on nr piled no uſe, and have nette Br een ſo A 

ne vor irred into many gardens. 
8. ang 0 Way be eafily —— th age 
2 ſh autumn, and afterward the plants 
 tranſ 19 into a mbiſt ſoil, N oe A ſhady — 


— room on every ſide. grow near four 
fer died, and put out many ſhoots from the root, eſpecially 
che ſecond year from ſeed, The. the. fidwer in June, 

_ and rhe feeds ri) why er ber. Habana tale ern | ip 
feffom continuè Tot an two or th 

* The common Ange Ahe delights t Dons Th 2 ver —— 
ſoil ; the ſeeds of nts plant Could on ins 
are ripe, for ff the "ark kept until the Tpripg, feldem one 
ſeed in forty will The belt place for this plant is 

* . of Meck, : ools 1 & water, where 
ted about Ghats feet A er, they will By exe 

8 The ſerond year aſter Hing g they.” Loot up 
to flower, therefore 

roots, you ſhould cut down thele ſtems RM Which will 
becafion their purting out heads from the of the roots, 
— * may be —_—_— = wk a four years; 

whereas ey had To" to We es yopts 

would periſh bon after, wg 


” gag 


running through their d ropagate reat uantities 
of thĩs lant, br whici the DES 5 y 
confectioners, who make a n with the tender ſtalks | 
of it, cut in May. 

This plant is At uſed in medicine, as are alſo the "7 
therefore where it is cultivated for the ſeeds, there ſhould be 
new plantations annually made to ſupply the places of thoſe 
_ die, for when they are permitted to ſced * laſt 

two fe, | 


 ANGUINA. See TaicosAxTEHIS. 


of the flowers are indented in are joinedt 


ANN 


are kc rode 1 unte, The Water Melon, or Citrul. 
4 


eee Jars n the ſome 

4 on 

tbe faber o ſexes the Sal. Hape kind, 

The 7 hos e he er Jlantina,. xwhich 
— cha» RR 

N Its e eee. which arc onde 22 


"We have | je Sencans of this g viz. 5 
Ancuria 1 foliis JOGOS. Water Melon, 


han. E riexies, dick differ in che form 
* P 


n T om umerate them 

it ig to en 

The fruit is vated , Port I oft 
2 


and America, and is by the in 
for their wholſome 


of one loaf. 


feeds t to produce vigoraus ts, which ured 
ods © The beg 
gte. * * — —_ n IE — 
ch come from 
fruit ſeldom ripen in this climae. Having provided your» 
== 1887 i feed, you may. may ſow it inthe hot-imit tee engl 
cum 


gp uh n 
r. 


e Fe be thrown in 4 


to heat, as 1s — — 
E bers. When the ung is of a pri temper, the bed 
ſhould be made in the le 


manner as for the Muik Melo, 

285 TI dung about--five inches thick with loamy 
plants may be raiſed fit to plant out for 

+ + the fame. manner as the early Cucumbers, ſo the 
1 mentioned is where are to remain for goad. 

ut as theſe plants reg more room than either Ca- 


eimer or common Melons, to there ſhould be but one 
plant put into a three f therefore a hill of the 


you have a wind to continue ee. bo 


ſ: ould be raiſed foot: and a half high 
eee 
temper for heat, - — 


ants 1 be cure · 
b . 3 . e 


ba Parent 
ai e plants are placed i in theſe” beds, you maſt be 


careful to admit freſh air to them, by raifng of the glaſſes 
boy NN extend 
you rl — foo produced, ſo as to fill 


on got to croud each other,, amd 
ul to keep UNE SS weeds ; they * alſo 
frequency myers, but do not give it them in great 

ſhart, there is little difference to be ob- 

in the management of cheſe, from that of Muse 

elons, but only to give them more room, earthing the 
beds to the ſame depth, and adding to the fides of the 
Pere to keep 
e beds to a gdod temperature of heat ; and when. the 


| fruit do admit air freely 8 the plants, in order 
to: ſet their fruit but wbeß the nights are cold, the glaſits 


1 


muſt be covered with mats to keep the beds warm, 2 
Which this fruit ple nee Rv to be 19 ib 


. . Ap n 


The whole proceſs of mating the Indigo would felt this 
atoms beyond the intended ſizes. ſo is omitted here. 
ANISUM, or ANIJSE. Ste Plurixgtr e 


ANNA. Lin. Gen. Plant. 613. The Cuſtard - * 
E 2 e 


ANN 


The Cn RACTERS are, 
The flower bath in foils four ſpokes three eee. 


three large 


cell, od gets os coal fared, 
The Syzcirs e-, <1 
1. Annors rr folits lanceslatis Foelben ess 
tis reticuluto-arcolatis. Lin. Sp. Plant. 537. The Cuffard 


2. Aunona (Muricets) foliis ovali-lanceolatis- glabris 
— 9 . e Hort. Cliff. 222. e Sour 


ee. (Africana). foliis oblongis e obtuse | 

fubſquamaris, _ Sp. Plant. 537. "The Sweet 8 

4. Awwowa' ( i 8 — 'glabrfs, 
fruQu rotundo, 8 —— The Wattr Apple. 
Annona — folits latifimis glabris, fructu 
ſquamato,' ſeminibus nitidiſimis. This 'is E 
Cherimelias by the Spaniards. 
6. AmxonA @) wont ovato-lanceplicls pubeſ- 
centibus fructu glabro ſubeæruleo. The Sxoeer A *. 
7. Anton," (Aurica) foliis lanceolatis 1 ris nitidis 
ſecundum” nervos alcutis. Hort. Cliff. 22 ' The' Purgle 


"447, FY +3 wh 9590s N F 
. Annota (Trilebs) Wins laviccolatis fructibus trifidis. 
Lin. Sp. Plant. 537. 7 North American Annons, called by 


the inhabitants Payaw. 

The firſt fort afually to the height of twenty-five 

| feet or ci he ee. furniſhed 

2e 3 eaves are point 

| tranſverſe —— Nc pan 

green colour ; the fruitis' of a conical form, and 

as large as a tennis ball, of an Orange colour when ripe, 

— from feet, yellowiſh pulp,” of the conſiſtence of a 
from whence this name was given to it. 

The ſecond fort does not grow ſo large as the firſt, rarely 
riſing above twenty feet' high, and not ſo well furniſhed 
with branches ; the feitves tow deveies, and Rave a ſmooth 
ſurface without any furrows, and areof a ſhining green co- 
pointed ar the top, Feing of of an oval ſhape, — Mae, 2 

at the to r 
of ſmall kno ow the ed e. 
1 humbler , ſeldom. ri- 
fing fo high as twenty feet, and is well furniſhed with | 
branches on every fide; the leaves of this' fort have an 
agreeable ſcent when rubbed ; the fruit 53 Touddifh and 

os et Pl Rr FOE: and bath a 
ſweet pulp. 

The fourth fort commonly to feet 
the Weſt-Indies. This 1 r e Lap 
ich have ſome flender furrows, and when rubbed have 
_— the fruit of this fort is ſeldom eaten bat by 


* 


The fifth fort is much cultivated in Peru for the fruit. 
s to be a very! tree in its natural coun 

furniſhed with es, which are garniſhed 
es of à bright green colour, and much larger than 
any of the other ſorts. The fruit is oblong, and 
on the outſide, and of a dark purple colour when 


ripe. 

ſixth and ſeventh ſorts grow in ſome of the French 
xlands, as alſo in Cuba in great plenty; theſe to the 
height of thirty feet or more ; their fruit are eſteemed by 


the inhabitants of thoſe iflands, who frequently give them 


to fick perſons, as they reckon them very cooling and 


wholſome. 
The eighth ſort plentifully in the Bahama Iſlands, 
to more than ten feet high, having 


where it ſeldom ri 
ſeveral ſtems ; the fruit of this fort are ſhaped like a Pear 


| leaves appear ſo fine as when they are n in a 


ANT 
inyerted. This is ſeldom eaten but en fot by 63 and is 
the food of guanas and oth 

Thy fort will chrive in f. open air in Ea 
- planted in a 4 <p ſheltered gad bu the plants ſhould 

trained. up. et kn and tie] in . K for two or 
thebe years, "Fat h have acquired ſome ſtrength ; then 
they may be turned out of the pots in the ſpring and plant- 
ed in he full ground. where they are to remain. This fort 
flowers in many curious gardens. The ſeeds of this are 
frequently brought to England from North America, and 
many plants have been lately raiſed in the gardens near 
London. The ſeeds of this ſort are very different in ſhape 
from any of thoſt Which I have yet ſeen, which have been 
brought from.the iſlands, of the Weſt-Indies, and the ſhape 
of the leaves are alfo different ; this caſts i leaves in au- 
tumn, whereas all the others retain their leaves until the 
ſpring, when the new leaves come out. The fruit is 

iferetit from thoſe of the ather ſpecies, two or wr 1g? 
ing together joined at their foot-ſtalks. 
Al the ſorts which are natives of the warm 
America, are too tender to. live in this country. 
not preſerved. in warm ſtoves; they come up very 
rol the ſeeds which are brou he from America, if th 
freſh ; but the ſeeds muſt be ſown on a hot- 
in pots of lig ht earth, and plunged into a hot-bed of — 
ners bark pretty early i in the ſpring ; becauſe if the plants 

_ early, they will have time to get ſtrength — 

the cold weather comes on in the autumn. 

If theſe . are kept in the bark - ſtove and carefully 
mana n ; but in warm wea- 
ther you have plenty of freſh air admitted to them, 
for when the air is excluded from them too much they are 
to grow fickly ; when they will ſoon be attacked by ver- 
min, which will multiply and ſpread over the whole ſurface 
of the leaves, and cauſe them to decay ; 
are carefully managed, their leaves will continue _ all 
the winter, and make a VT OS eee ſtove 
at chat ſeaſon. 

They muſt conftan otherwiſe 


end 


remain in the tan- 


they will make but little progreſs ; for although they will 


— in a dry ſtove, yet they will not thrive, nor will their 


growing fate ; and it is more for the 1 

any hopes of their producing fruit in this country, that 
they are preſerved in Roves ; for tho” there has been ſome. 
of the ſorts which have produced flowers in England, yet 
ou have rarely ſhewn their fruit here. 

NTHEMIS. Lin. Gen. Plant, 870. Chamomile. 


The CHARACTERS are, 
flower. The border or V 


Ii a plant with a 


compound 
be flower is compoſed of many female flowers, whoſe pet 
ee ou like pool the The 2 A the 


nel. , erect, cut into parts at the top, The ger- 
nen is fituated at the bottom, which n an ob- 
ng naked ſeed. | 
The Sreizs are, 
1. ANTHEMIS 1 foliis pinnato-compoſitis linea- 
ribus acutis ſubvi 
noble Chamomile. 
2. AnTaems (Arvenſss) receptaculis conjcis paleis ſe- 
taceis ſeminibus coronato-marginatis. Flor, Suec. 704. Wild 
Chamomile, or May Weed. 
3. AnTRHEM1s (Cotula) receptaculis conicis paleis ſeta- 
ceis ſeminibus nudis. Lin. Sp. Plant. 894. Stinking May 
Weed. 


4. AnrRAAi6 (Cota) florum paleis rigidis pungentihus. 


Flor. Leyd. 172. COTE OY JO Fg chaff between 
the flowers. 


5. An- 


; but if the plants 


one fide. 
Joe is compoſed of many hermaphrodite florets, K | 


Lin. Sp. Plant. 894. Common, or 


£2 PIE26ERETSDEPOY PESPE: ZFH. FE FEB 


ANT 


5 AnTHIMIo (Alifima). erecta foliorum apicibus ſab- 
ſpinobs, Lin. Sp. Plant. 893. Spaniſh Chaneaile * « large 
* © 6. AnTuzs, (Marigims) foliis. pin natis denticulatis 
carnoſis caule Lin. Sp. Plant 8g 4 Sea Chamomile. 
J. Auras (Temente/s) foliis pinnatifidis obtuſis pla- 
nie, Poo hirſutis, folioſis calycibus tomentoſis. Hort. 
Cliff. 415. Hoary Sea Chamomile: with a thick Wornrwood 


8. dens \(Bixts) fol eren dentato-laci- 
niatis. Lin ant. 894. aved P al Chamo- 
mile, with a Le- Bern "IM 
9. AnTugws (Pyrethrum) . unifloris decumben- 
cibus foliis pinnato-multiidis. Lin. Hort. Clif. 414. Fel- 


lit Spain, 
1 (Tindoria) foliis bipinnatis ſerratis ſub- 
p. Plant. 896. 44 


tus tomentoſis caule corymboſo. Lin. 
ue Or- ce with a white flewer. 

1 AnTHEMIs (Jalenmina) caule ramoſo, foliis pubeſ- 

centibus tripinnatis, calycibus villoſis pedunculatis. Lin. 

Hort. Cliff. 414, Chamomile with a braxching full, multifid 


nded talk, and branching flower 
7 The firſt ſort 1s the — Chamomile, which in 


plenty upon commons and other waſte land. It is a trail- 
ing perennial plant, which puts out roots from the branches 


ſpread, and they will ſoon cover the ground. The flowers 

feat general ordered for medicinal uſe, but the market 

y fell the double flowers, which are much | 

_ ut not ſo ftrong as the fingle. The double fort is 

equally hardy, and may be propagated in the ſame manner. 
'The ſecond ſort 1s the common annual weed, which =m 

ced, 


— corn; it flowers in May, fo is called May 


tula 


ſome have applied that title im ly to the Co- 
a, which rarely flowers till late in June. This is 
the third fort here enumerated, of which there is a variety 
with double flowers, which is often planting 
the flips and cuttin ; ſo that although the plant is natu- 
rallyan annual, yet by this method it may be continued. 

- The fourth, fifth, and eighth ſorts are annual plants, | 
which w naturally in Spain, Portugal, Italy, and the 
ſouth of France; the plants are preſerved in botanic x 


dens for the ſake of variety, but are ſeldom allowed a 
in others. They flower in Joly, and their ſeeds ripen in 
September; 

The finth, ſeventh, YE and tenth ſorts are 
plants ; , theſe grow -naturally in Spain, Portugal, and 
rA. lants are preſerved — 2 curious ns 

t e of vari They are „ and may 
pagated either by = ſlips; if by feeds, they houll be | 
ſown in the ſpring upon poor land, where the plants will 
continue much longer than in good ground. The ſlips _— 
be planted during auy of the el months, obſervin 
— them in a ſhady border, and water them until & 

ve taken root. In the autumn they may be removed to 
the places where they are to remain, and will 


do not grow tall, but are buſhy, ſoſhould — hen room. 

They continue in flower from July to October, and the 

ſceds ripen in autumn. 

The ninth ſort is the Pellitory of Spain, the roots of 

which are uſed for the tooth-ach, being extremely warm ; 

when they are applied to the part affected, they draw out 
4 


18. — 7 — (Kabica) caule decom to, calycibus 
ramiferis. Lin. Hort. Cliff. 413. Chai avith a decoms- | 


as they lie on the 45 ound, whereby it ſpreads and multi- 
plies greatly ; fo that whoever is willin to cultivate this 
plant, need only procure a few of the in the ſpring, 
6 plane dots t aſunder, D 


| 


i 


7 no 
other care but to keep them clean from weeds. T 


upon the 


ANT 


the cold Theum, and are often ſerviceable. This is a pe- 


rennial plant, with a long 
grows naturally in 8 
roots are brought 8 


taper root like a Carrot, which 

—1 Portugal, from whence the 
ngland. The 2 of this trail 
ſpread a foot or more on every fide, 
1 like thoſe of the common Cha- 
momile ; at the extremity of each branch is produced ws 
large fingle flower like Chamomile, but much larger, the 
rays of which are of a pure white within, but purple on 
their outſide. It flowers in June and July, and the feeds are 
ripe in September ; but unleſs the ſeaſon is warm and dry 
the ſeeds do not ripen in England, for the wet falls between 
the ſcales, and rots the ſeeds in embryo. 

The eleventh and twelfth forts are annusl plants, omg 
do not riſe more than two feet high; the leaves are 
but the twelfth ſort rarely produces ſeeds here. 

Theſe ſorts are propagated by ſeeds, and may be ſown 
on a bed of common earth in = ſpring ; when the plants 
are ſtrong enough to remove, th pring; tranſplanted in- 
to . + open borders near ſhrubs, where they may hve 
ol for they ſpread out on every fi fide, therefo 

— * feet . from other plants; in — — 
n ſpots they will make a pretty variety _ Jane to 
Novedzber, during which time they continue in flower: 
ANTHERICUM. Lin, Gen. Plant. 380. Spiderwort. 


The CHaRacTERS are, 
The flower hath no empalement empalement, and ir compuſe of fxpeeals 

which ſpread open. It hat . ride Sam 

aubich is fituated in the is three-cornered, 2 after - 

ward becomes an oval ſmooth capſule, bawing three furrows, 

opening in three cells, which are filled with angular ſeeds. 


he Sreins are, 
1. AxTaERICUM (Revelutzm) foliis planis ſcapo ramoſo 
corollis revolutis. Lin. 72 Plant. 2 Appeal with rough 
compreſſed leaves, 3 
2. NV ( fem) Folie plans ſcapo ramoſo- 
corollis — Lin. Sp. Plant. 310. Branching Spiderwort 
with a 
AnTwzzicuu (Lak ) foliis planis ſcapo fimpliciſi- 
* corollis planis Waile declinato. Hort. Upfal. 83. 
Branching Spider mort with a ſmall flower. 
4- AnTaErIcum (Frateſcens) foliis carnoſis teretibus 
caule fruticoſo. Lin. — 1 Plant. 310. Cape Spiderewert with 


and have 


"—_ and pulpy Onio 


'| ſemiteretibus ſtrictis. 


» ANTHERICUM 0 25 foliis carnoſis ſubulatis pla- 
nioſculis. Hort. VP 2 Cape Spiderwort, with 


4 
6. abs. n e- et foliis carnoſis ſubulatis 
ort. Upſal. 83. Low Afphodel wwith- 
 awl- ſhaped fucculent lea ves. 
7. ANTHERICUM (A) ſoliis carnoſis ſubulatis tere 


| tibus, Hort. Upſal. 83. Small yellow African Spiderwort,. 


with narrow 
8. AnTuekicu (Altifimum) caule foliis carnoſis teret:- 
bus ſpicis florum longiflimis laxis. Fig. Plant. pl. 39. Low 


—— wn taper fleſby leaves, and very long looſe- 


. ANTHERICUM (en ) foliis enfiformibus fila- 
mentis lanatis. Flor. Suec. 2 8. Marfþ yellow Aſphodel. 
10. ANTHERICUM (Caliculatum) foltis enfiformibus pe- 


| ſpikes of flowers. 


—_— trilobis filamentis glabris. Flor. Suec. 269. Mars 


out on every 
 fpike of flowers which are white, and the 


Spiderawort with an Iris leaf. 
A. rſt ſort grows near two feet high; the ſtalk branches 
gde, each branch being terminated by a looſe 
petals are turned: 
backward to their foot-ſtalk. The leaves of this ſort are- 
flat, and the root is perennial, but the branches decay i ur 
autumn. 


The 


— — . 


- — — — — 
— — > ——_ T A Ee. —ͤ—. 


W nn CE II ds 


| Ne nei th 


Winter in 1740 ki 


Fr and 228 | 


ſpread open 


is propa 


e ſecond ſort, A mm =. but .an annual 
"which decays ian; th the talks lhe oF this riſe about 
farmer, ſenfling out many lateral ones 
7 4 N * Wee | are pearl by ee and. 45 
Ae N 5 ar 
E . 
The third ſort hath e uobranching balk, 
in which it chiefly dilfers from the former. The root of this 
renhial, but the ſtalks decay in winter. 
three forts grow na y in Spain, Portugal, and 
ther warm countries; they wete more common ſome years 
280 in the SE: dens than at preſent, for. the 
moſt of their roots. Theſe flower 
97 75 ſeeds are ripe in September. 
ſeeds, which ſhould be. ſown in 
; thets wy be Send in a bed of light ſandy earth 
in a warm fituation 3 when the plants come up they muſt 
be kept clean from weeds during the ſummer, and in au- 
tumn when their leaves decay, they ſhould be carefully 
taken up and tranſplanted, i the borders of the flower- 
Eu where they will laſt ſeveral years, if they are not 
led by froſt ; — prevent which, ſome rotten tan ſhould 


laid over the roots in winter, which wall always ſecure 
lem. 


The fourth ſort has been lo preſervedin many gardens 
near London, and was Rey nown among the — 2 
ers by the title of Onion * Aloe. This plant pro- 
duces many ligneoys branches from the root, each havi 
4 plant wich long taper leaves in ſhape of thoſe of the-Oni- 
on, which are full o* a yellow-pulp very juicy. It grows 
naturally at the Cape of Good F requires a little 
ſhelter in the winter; but in ſome mild ſeaſons I have had 
plants live without any cover, which were et cloſe to 
warm 
The fifth and fixth ſorts grow cloſe to the gro 
riſing with any falk. The fifth hath M 2 — 
leaves, RIS thoſe of ſome ſorts of Aloe. The 
Mat on the ground, and the flowers are produced. 
on looſe ſp pike like the former, but they are ſhorter. The 
flowers are yellow, and appear at different ſeaſons. This 
by offiets, which are out in plenty, and 
muſt be planted in pots filled with lebe ſandy earth, and 
in winter placed in the green-houſe, and treated as: other 
— — plants which come from the Cape of Good. 


e., ſixth Ba 1 long, narrow, pulpy leaves; whichare 
almoſt taper, bat flaticd 68 on their upper fide ; this ſends out 
many offsets, by which it may beancreaſed plentifully. It | 
maſt be treated in the fame ner as the former. 

The Teventh ſort is annuat: uy a low plant. growing 
cloſe to the ground. hay ang ſucculent leaves, 
which are taper, but N ne . the flowers 
grow in looſe ſpikes, which are ſhorter than either of the 
other ſorts. Th yellow, and are ſucceeded byround 
ſeed-veſlels like thoſe le of the former forts ; the plant ꝭ periſh 
ſoon after their ſeeds tipen. The ſeeds of this fort ſhould 
be loxn on a warm border of light earth in April, where 
they are to remain, and will no other care but to 
keep them clean from weeds, and to thin them where they 
are too cloſe. 

The Std. ſort never riſes to a - alk, but the leaves 
come out cloſe to the ground. Theſe are long, taper, fuc- 
culent, and of a ſca-green colour, growing ere ; the faw- | 


er- ſtems riſe between the leaves, and are near three feet 


long. The plants are feld om long deſtitute of flowers. It 
muſt be treated in the ſame mBRCT as the fourth, fifth, | 
and fixth ſorts. 


The ninth and tenth "SF grow naturally on bogs. in moſt 


— 


; 
. 


: 


K 


Ax NT 
aerger n ont 
parts of — Tre 
whence it had the title of Ed Aſp bodel ; it = 
grovs.impob a beg upon Nature. The 6ch&r" 


naturally in Denmatk,; Seck im 
tems ria about ix awches hig ke 


ündd. The 
ee x loſe 


— fmall yellow flowers. plates: * 
are with preſexred in ga 
NTHOLYZA. We have no Engliſh name for "bi 


plant. 15 71 turen 
Bert e 
t hath an imbricated ſbeat b, ts 1 rhe floxver 

is of one leaf, and opens about with compreſſed fer. be un- 


der . trifid au forty the middle } turns abtun 
award, nder pas og e flower is zuated the germen,' auch Her- 
ward becom:s a rountifþ iuared vat Sting three cell, 
in which are ladged many triangular feeds. 


The Srcizs are, 6 Wwy 


1..ANTHOLYZA | famine unieo derlinmo, Lin. 
Sp. Plant. 37. Antholyza with one declining, -' 

2. ANTHOLYZa (Spicata) foliis lin earibus ſulcatis-f6ri- 
bus albis uno verſu diſpofitis. Fi „Plant. pl. 40. — 
Corn:flag a narrow furrewed | Nen ur bert 
ranged am one fide of the fall. 

The firſt ſort hath round, red, bulbous , From which 
ariſe feveral rough furrowed leaves, which are near a foot 
long; and half an inch broad; between'thefe come out the 
flower- ſtem immediately from the root, which riſe two fret 
bigh, is hairy, and hath ſeveral flowers comi 
6. Theſe are of che leaf, cut into fix un 
the top; the mains are waved and cloſe gas 
ping * the three framina. Theſe flowers ure red, and #p- 
„and the ſeeds ripen in September. 

The roots of the ſecond fort are in ape and fize like 
thoſe of the vernal Crocus, but the outer ſkm 'is thin and 


whate!; from this ariſes five or fix long narrow leaves which 
are deeply furrowed. Between theſe atife the flower · ſtem, 
which w-aifoot_ and a half high; the flowers eome out, 
on ene ũde, ſtanding erect. Theſe have each os 4 
tha or ſheath of one divided into two, 
points. Phe flower isef one leaf, having a long 
18 divided into fix — — op which 2 
open. the flower is paſt the 
cred ſect} veſt], opening aer , Obi are ea 
with triangolar ſeeds; EO INT os: 
They are: propagated by offiers, which the bulbous #obts 
. _ in Bae great plenty 3 or by ſeeds,” hich ure 
cted in Europe. Theſe ſeeds ſhould be ſown 
ripe; if the ſeeds are ſomn in pots of 
nged into an old bed of tan which has 


— 


e 
light — and plu 
loſt its heat, and ſhaded in the middle of the diy in hot 


weather, the plants will come up the followih$ Mater, 
therefore they muſt be kept covered with glaſſes to fereen 
them from cold. In ſummer after the lea ves art decayed, the 


roots ſliould be taken up and planted each into à ſeparate 
fmall pot filed with h 


de placed in the open air in half- ſun, hut in, winter they 
muſt be 


ander a hot-bed frame, for they ate not 
er; but where any d 
occiation a monldineſs upon their leaves. The roots ſhoot 
up in autumn, and the flowers begin to appear in May; the 
in Auguſt, and ſoon after their leaves and ſtalks 
decay. The roots may be eaſily tranſported from one coun- 
try to another at the time when they are taken up. 
plants are a great oruament to the green-hoaſe when they 


are in flower, and as they require but little culture, ſo de- 
ſtrve a place in every gvod garden. 


ANT HOSPERMUM. Amber- tree, vulgd. 
T6 | | ' | "FR #43 4 The 


t earth. in ſummer the pots may 


amp ariſes, it is vety apt to 


— 
—— 


W a. 


Rr WV. r eee 


A — 


ö | genus, vin. N l 
An'tr nosPata var (LErbiopicany): well) rer Hort. 
Cliff. 465 Andres. 81 26 11 


Theſe plants are preſerved in many curious 


which have 'ellddtibes, Teoed in mop curion garde 


pagated cutting duri of th — 
months —— cond, — wilktake reot-in 


weeks tothe, pdf [they [are watered and. ſhaded: as 
= ſeaſon may require; then they ſhould be taken up with 
into hens 


and maybe to- the 


muſt be often refreſhed with 


— — have too. mach: given them each time. coloas, 


The beauty of this ſhrub is in its ſmall evergreen leaves, | 
which grow as cloſe an Heath; and yy; bruiſed between 


he 
8 ent a n 2 * 


four years. + WID + © 
Is is but of: late rp have been any of de female 
plants in. the: 15, for all thoſe which were 
the gardens were the male; which being propaga 
cuttings had been continued, o that no Goods were ever 
| till within a few years paſt, when 1 
receivrd ſame feeds. from the Cape of Good Hope, from 
which I raiſed many plants of both ſexes, and'a' few among 
them which have herma — flowers, Which have pro- 
ducecꝭ ſeeds, from whic plants have been raiſed. 
ANTHWLLIS. Lin. Gen. lar 775.1 Ladies Finger. 
1 1 are, *. 
flower is of the butter 5 Hach bowing 'a Auna 
reflexed on both 7-4 Beyom the empalement ; the twwo-wings oe 
ſnort ; the. keel 35 f the ſame 4 and compreſſed. 
center is an oblong which afterward ne 


e ing one or 


The Species are, ; 


1. ANTHYTLLIS (Ferraphylla) herbacen Mit * quaterno- 


pinnatis floribus lateralibus. Hort. Up. 221. Proe-leaved | 


Woundavort-. 

*. — — berbacen Hollis pinnatis in- 
æ qualibus capitulo duplicato; Ein. Sp. Plant. 719. Lou 
Woundwert' with a ſtarlet: flowwer. 

3- ANTHYLLLS {Ruftica) herbacea foliis-pinnais Wk 
inæqualibus caulinis hneari lanceolatis, flori bus capitatis 
ſimplicibus. Raftic Woundwort, or Ladies Finger. 

4- Ax TRYILIIS (Montana) herbacea ſoliis pinnatis zqua- 
libus capitulo terminali, ſecundis flozxibus 2 155 
Sp: Plant. 719. Purple Milk Farb. 

5. ANTHYLLIS (Cormicinis) herbacea foliis pinnatis = ; 
æqualibus capitulis ſolitariis. Lin. Sp. Plant. 719. Herba- | 
2 - with unequal. winged leaves and a Ankle 

ea 

6. AnTaYLL1s (Berba Jovis) fruticofa foliis pinnatis 
æqualibus floribus capitatis. Hort. Cliff. 371. Jupiter 
Beard, or Siluer Buſh. 

7. AnrAHTTTIS (Cytifoides) fruticoſa foliis ternatis inæ- 
qualibus ealycibus lanatis lateralibus. Lin. Sp. Plant. 720. 


* 


plants are than two. 
ner nigung aboye three or. | 


_— | 


AN 


(Ertnaceg) freefcofk” R. 
. 22. Pricth. Brod. r 


wy 

E . eg 
e ＋ EF 'of the Kath 
_ 8 


e 


dat fo 


having 


of deen 
Sed jah , 


of this fart 
„ where the 


an ot i, care but, 3 


t, an d keep them glean 


2 The ſecond fort et nf 15 Spain and Portugal, 
from both whiek countries I have received the ſeeds; it alſo 
grows wild in Wales and the Ife of Man. This is 2 bien- 
fingle leaves at bottom, ' which, are oval 
ole which grow ont of the ſtalks are 
being compoſed of two or three pair of lobes 


aue In 


WEE ny 


dung with-other plants ; nos | terminated by an odd ane: the flowers are collefted into 


heads at the top of the ffalks ; theſe are of a bright ſcarlet 
ſo make a N. appearatice : it flowers. in June 
; and July, and the in * 2 When the plants 
of this fort grow om poor 12 will ſometimes conti- 


nus three years, but is ir 1 ſeldom laſt longer 


The third Senden naturally upon chalk unds in 
many parts of Engfand, fo is Aon x r gardens. 
The heads of flowers in this ſpecies are ſingle, whereas the 

other has generally double heads. 

The fourth ſort 1s a perennial pl ant with trailin branches, 
at the extremity. of which ——— rod uc Ain 8 
theſe are of a purple colour and globular form. It 
naturally on mountains in the ſouth of France and 


taly . 
and is propagated by ſeeds, which may be ſown either 2 


the autumn or. -- thoſe which are ſown 1 in the autumn 


| will riſe the following ſpring, and more certainly we 


than thoſe which: are ſown in the ſpring, which. ſeldom, 


5 2 the ſame year. When the plants come up they muſt 


kept clean from weeds, and where they are too. cloſe. 
together they muſt be thinned. The following autumn they 
ſhould be tranſplagted od. the places where they are to re- 
main; and wilt require articular management after- 
ward. This fort ho une and July, and. the feeds 
ripen in October. | 
The fifell fort approaches near to the third, but the leaves. 
are hoary, and the flowers are uced on the fide of the 
branches ; Hel are yellow, and collected into ſmall ** ö 
Fzhis may ra 44 ſeeds as the former. ſh 
The AY l Barba Jovis, or Jupiter”s Beard, by 
many « called Silver Buſh, from the whiteneſs of its ſeaves. 


This is 4 ſurub which often grows ten or twelve feet high ; >, 


the leaves are very white and hairy; the flowers are fr. 
duced at the wg re 6+ the branches, collected i into ſmall 
heads; they are of a bright yellow colour, and Af an 
June. It is propagated either by ſeeds or cutungs;, if b 
ſeeds, they fl ound be fown in the autumn in pots ed wi 
light euch and placed under a frame in winter to rate. 
them from froſt. The followin ſpring the plants will riſe, 
and when they are ſtrong eee to remove they ſhould be 
each planted in a ſmall pot filled with light earth, and placed 
In the ſhade'till _ have taken new root; after which they 
may be placed with other hardy exotic plants in a ſhel- 
tered ſituation, where they may remain till, October, When 
they muſt be removed into ſhelter. Theſe plants are too 
tender to live in the open air hete in winter, 49 h I have 
had ſeme of them live abroad two or three vals, which 


ay ana ata 


were planted againſt a ſouth-weſt aſpected wall. It may __ | 


o < = * —— 
— — a — 5 — 
r , , ]‚§;‚«& M ˙ ˙· —²ä¹ mm. — — 


| 4 AxTitraINUM (Major) foliis lanceolatis 
Her 


from ſeeds. 


the ſam | 
n eighth fort grows naturally in Spain ortugal. 
This is a-ſhrub which grows rh ten foot igh, ha; 

the appr one fort of Gorſe or Whin, but it hat 
roun caves growin g fagle. ul lire in the open air 


in mild winters, but har il beſtroy it. It 1s pro- 


pagares 


in, or Calves-ſnout. 


_ * 


bottom 
In the. 


lar | | 
"'To this genus Linnæus has joined the Linaria and Aſa- 
Ana; but as the flowers of the Linaria have ſpurs to their 
petals, and the neftarium being very prominent, which are 
not ſo in this genus, ſo it ſhould be ſeparated from it eſ- 
ially as there are many ſpecies of both kinds, which 
Cannot ſo well be 4finguilhed when both genera are join- 
ed in one. 1 * | 
The Syrtxcixs are, hc 3 
k. AntrinzmInUM (Mins) foliis lanceolatis obtuſis al- 
ternis caule ramoſiſſimo diffuſo. Hort. Clif. 324. The leaf 


» 


2. AnTintnINUM (Orantium) follis lanceolatis petiola- 
tis calycibus corolla longioribus. Greater Field Snap-wragon. 
petiolatis 


great Snap-dragon with a lon * 0 
4. ANTIREHINUM (Larfolium) 11 lanceolatis glabris 
calycibus hirſutis racemo Jongifſimo. Broad. leave Snap- 
dragen with a large pale flower. © ET 

5. ANTIRKHINUM (Ttalicum) foliis lineari-lanceolatis 
hirſutis racemo breviore. Greater Italian lang- lav Snap- 


rages, ½ with a large ſnowy flower. _ * 

8. AnTiRRHINUM (Siculum) foliis linearibus floribus pe- 

tiolatis axillaribus. Sicilian Snap-dragon with a Tuad. flax 

leaf, and a ſnow-rwwhite ſlower. + en 
The two firſt ſorts grow naturally on arable land in many 

parts of England, ſo are ſeldom admitted into ens; 

theſe are both annual plants, which 1 n ſcattered 


from 
ſeeds. They flower 1n June and July, and their ſeeds are | 


ripe in Auguſt and September. | © ap 
The third fort is not a native of England, but havin 
been firſt brought into gardens, the ſeeds have ſcattered 
about in ſo great Plenty that it is become very common 
upon walls and old buildings in many paz of England. Of 
this ſort there are ſeveral varieties, which differ in the co- 
lour of their flowers, ſome having red flowers with white | 
months, ſome with yellow mouths, others have white flow- 
ers with yellow and white mouths. There is alſo one with 
ſtriped leaves, The laſt is propagated by flips and cut- 
tings, which readily take root any time in the ſpring or 
ſummer. The different colours of the flowers are variable 


0 


| planted out into large borders, where. they will flower the: 


ycibus breviſimis racemo terminali. Vir. Cliff. 61. Ano- |. 


| ſucceed we 


— 


{ IV $23.48; 2904 : 

35, which' feldom grows 
high: the leaves of this are very narrow 
flowers. come out from the” win of the 


» a . i + © 7 4 : 


" Thethird, fourth, and fifch. ſorts ape raiſed From ſheds, 
which ſhould be fown in vw foil; which is not too rich, 


either in April or May; and in july the plants may be 


in the ſpring 


ing following or they may be ſown 
for 8 ing the ſame autumn, but then 


« 


- .Theſeplants grow extremely well 

who + — dens ©: laſt longes 
0 in g om laſt | 
flowers often cropped, nd not fufered to ſeed ; but any of: 
theſe ſorts'may be continued by. planting cuttings in any 


7 


of the ſummer months, which will eaſily take rot. 
Wherever theſe plants are deſigned to grow on walls, or 
on a rocky barren foil, the ſeeds ſhould be ſown the begin- 
ning of March where they are defi to remain; for if the 
plants are firſt raiſed in a better 1oil, and afterward tranſ- 
' planted into thoſe places, they ſeldom ſucceed well. 
APARINE. Goole-graſs, or Clivers.. | © 
' There are three or four forts of this which are preſerved. 
in botanic gardens for variety, but are not y of a 
place in other gardens. | " 

| The CraracraRs are, IV. 
Dube flower is of the butterfly kind ; the flandard being ; 
and heart-ſhaped, the wings are ſhorter and obtuſe ; the keel ts 
the length of the wings, and divided ſlightly in the middle. Th 
efterward becomes a 


germen, which is ſituated in the center, a 
Hort od, containing two or three roung ſeeds. 

We have but one Syec1xs of this plant, viz. 
Arge. « Icon, 70. Yellow Petchling. 
This plant is found wild in divers parts of England on 
arable land, but is ſeldom preſerved in gardens. It is an 
annual plant, which periſhes ſoon after the ſeeds are per- 
fected. The ſureſt method to cultivate this plant is to ſow 
the ſeeds on a bed of light earth in autumn, foon after they 
areripe, for if they are 17 out of the ground until ſpring 
they ſeldom grow; and if ſome of the plants come up at 
that ſeaſon, they ſeldom perfect their ſeeds ſo well as 
which were ſown in autumn. Theſe ſeeds ſhould be ſown 
where the ome are defigned to remain, for they ſeldom 

if they are tranſplanted. All the culture theſe 
plants require is to keep them clean from weeds, and to 
thin them where they come up too cloſe, leaving them about 
ten inches or a foot aſunder. 
AflIOS. See GLYcing. 
APIUM. Parſley. "nee 
The CHARACTERS are, | ELD: FS, 
Ir is a plant with an umbelliferous flower ; each flower has 
froe lamina. Under the flower is ſituated the germen, which 


„„ nir esse oer Hngo1Þ0kſ 


| afterward becomes an oval channelled fruit, dividing into ee 
| parts, 


: 1. Arion (P, 


2. Arten (Cri 


0071 —_— ww wr -”  * 


foliohs 


never foundity 


AP 
the other. | : Main 
The Species are, e | 1 
m) foliolis caulinis linearibus vo- 
ort. CUE. 108. Common Party. 
um) folits radicalibus amplioribus criſ- 
pis caulinis ovato-multifidis. Curlkd Parſley. 


. 


* 12 
lucdlis minimis. 


— 


lin) foliis radicalibus tri ſidis, ferratis 


AP 1 | 
dom 2 ing in leſs than fix weeks after the ſeeds are ſown. 
This rr is p. ſown in drills by the edges of borders 


in the kitchen-gardens near London, becauſe it is much 
eaſier to keep it clear from weeds, than if the ſeeds are ſown 


promiſcuouſly. on a border, and the Parſley is much ſooner 
cut for uſe; when the roots are defixed for medicinal 


uſe, then the ſeeds muſt be fownthio z and when the plants 


3. Aron (Lari 


mis. be large-rooted Parſſey. 


* 


4. Arrun (Craveolens) foliolis cxulinis cuneiformibus: 


Hort. Cliff. 107. Small, » Or Vater Par . . — 
5. Arion (Dulce) foltis erectis, l jongiMimis foli- 
olis quinque lobatis ſerratis. Upright Celery. - 


6. Arten (Rapacems) foliis 'patulis, petiolis brevibus, 
liolis quinis ferratts, radice rapacea. Celeriac, or Turnep- 
rooted Celery. | 3 

The firſt ſort is the common Parfley, which is generally 
cultivated for culinary aſe, and is what the College of Phy- 
ficians have directed to be uſed in medicine, under the title 
of Petroſelinom ; for when Apium is preſcribed, the Smal- 


ky always intended. | | 

The ſecond ſort may be eonſtantiy „if the ſeeds 
are carefully ſaved r hey plants are well curled, 
the ſeeds will produce the ſame ; but there are few perſons 
who will be at the trouble to ſave the ſeeds fo carefully, as 
not to have ſome of the common fort mixed with it: - 
fore the only method to have it „ Is „ all thoſe 
plants which have plain leaves the curled, as ſoon as 
they are diſtinguiſhable, leaving only ſuch as are of the 
right kind. It. will be a very ſafe method for fuch 
who cannot well Jiſtingutſh the common Parſley from he | 


leſſer Hemlock, to ſow the ſeeds of this curled-leaved Par- 


fey, which is eafily known at firſt ſight from Hemlock; for 


The third fort is chiefly cultivated for their roots, which 
are now commonly fold in the London markets; the 
leaves of this fort have much longer foot-ftalks, and the 


Parſley ; the lobes of the leaves are much larger, and of a 
darker green, fo that it is cafily diftinguiſhed from the 


common ſort by its leaves, but roots are fix times as 
large as the common Parſley can be brought to with the ut- 
moſt culture. This ſort was many 
land, before the Engliſ gardeners could be prevailed on to 
ſow it. I brought the ſeeds of it from thence in 1727, and 
would then have | 
to make trial of it, but they refuſed to accept of it, ſo that 
I cultivated it ſeveral years before it was known in the 


where the latter has been ufed by miſtake, it has been at- 
tended with bad confequences 5 


ſubdiviſions of theſe are not ſo numerous as in the common 
1 clean from weeds, and in July the roots will be fit to draw 


„ 


years cultivated in Hol- 


| are come up they ſhould be hoed out fingle, as is 


come from a 


perſuaded ſome of the kitchen-gardeners | 


for Carrots, Onions, &c. obſerving alſo to cut up the weeds : 
if this be obſerved, the roots will become fit for uſe by July 


Y 1 


herb ; but hares and rabbets are ſo fond of it, that they will 
great diſtance to feed upon it ; and in countries 
wheſe theſe animals abound, they will 


a foot aſunder 


, that the ground may be kept hoed between 
the drills to deſtroy the weeds, which, if permitted to 

will ſoon over-run the Parſley. Two buſhels of feed wall 
ſow one acre of land. IST iP Ws 5 F 

 'The great Garden Parſley is now more known to us in 
England, than it was ſome years ago: in Holland it has been 
long very common in all their markets; they bring theſe 
roots in bunches, as we do young Carrots to market in 
D it is called 
Petroſeline Wortle by the Dutch, who are very fond of it 


for Water Souche. 


It may be cultivated __ En in gogs grones 
early in the ſpring ; and in April, when the plants are up, 
cut them out with a hoe (as is practiſed for young Carrots) 
to about five or fix inches ſquare, and keep them conſtantly 


for uſe, and may be boiled and eaten as young Carrots ; 
they are very palatable and wholſome, for thoſe 


who are troubled with the gravel. 

But where theſe are cut out to allow them more 
room, if the ſoil ĩs the roots will grow to the fize of 
a middling Parſn September ; and the roots may be 


preſerved for uſe following winter, in the ſame man- 
ncr as Carrots. 


The feeds of the two ſorts of Celery ſhould be ſown at 


markets. f | two or three different times, the better to continue it for uſe 
The fourth ſort is commonly known by the title of Smal- | through the whole ſeaſon without running up to ſeed. The 
lage. This is what the phyſicians intend when they pre- | firſt ſowing ſhould be in che beginning of March, upon a 


ſcribe Apium. This plant grows naturally by the fides of 
brooks and ditches in many parts of England, fo is rarely 
cultivated in ens. | 

The fifth ſort is the common Celery, and the ſixth ſort 
was ſuppoſed to be a degenerate ſpecies from it ; but I can- 
not agree to this opinion, for from many years trial I have 
ary. The leaves of this fort are ſhort when 
compared with thoſe of the other, and ſpread horizon- 
ta:]y, and the roots grow as large as common 9 All 
the difference which I have obſerved to ariſe from culture, 
has been only in the fize of the roots ; thoſe on rich ground, 
which were properly cultivated, were much larger than 
thoſe on poorer land, but the leaves and outward appear- 
ance of the plants were never altered, ſo that I make no 
doubt of its being a different ſpecies. | 


| 


| where it may enjoy 


gentle hot-bed ; the ſecond may be at the end of the ſame 
month, which ought to be in an open ſpot of light earth, 
the benefit of the ſun; the third time 
of ſowing ſhould be the latter end of April or beginning of 
May, on a moiſt foil; and if expoſed to the morning ſun 
only it will be ſo much the better, but it ſhould not be un- 
der the drip of trees. : 
The which are fown on the hot-bed will come up in 
about three weeks or a month after ſowing, when you muſt 
carefully clear it from weeds, and if the ſeaſon prove. dry 
you muſt frequently water it; and in about five or fix weeks 
after it is up, the plams will be fit to tranſplant: you muſt 
therefore prepare — beds of moiſt rich earth in a warm 
fituation, in which you ſhould prick theſe young plants at 
about three inches ſquare, that they may grow ſtrong; and 
if the ſeaſon ſhould prove cold, the beds muſt be covered 
+ with mats to ſcreen them from the morning froſts, which 


The common Parſley ſhould be ſown early in the ſprin 
for the ſeeds remain a dme in the earth, the plants ſel | 
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would retard their growth: you muſt alſo obſerve in draw- 
ing theſe plants out of the ſeed-beds, ro thin them where 
they grow too thick, leaving the ſmall plants to get more 
ſtrength before they are tranſplanted, by which means one 
and the ſame ſeed-bed will afford three different Fang,, 
which will accordingly facceed each other for uſe. 
The middle of May ſome of the plants of the firſt ſowing 
will be fit to tranſplant” for blanching, which ſhould be 
planted in a moiſt, rich, light ſoil; upon which this firſt 
pu Celery will often grow to be twenty inches long in 


APO 


and in dry weather conſtantly watered, otherwiſe the ſeeds 
will not grow: when the plants are large enough te tranſ- 
plant out, they ſhould be placed eighteen inches aſunder 
row from row, and the plants fix or Eight inches diſtant in 
the rows; the ground muſt be carefully kept clean from 
weeds ; but this fort will require only one earthing . 
which ſhould not be performed until the roots are nearly 
grown to their ſize: both theſe ſorts of Celery delight an a 
rich, light, moiſt ſoil, where they will grow to a much 


clean blanched parts, which upon a poor or dry doil ſel- 
dom riſes to be ten inches. k n 
be männer of tranſplanting it is as follows: After hav- 
ing cleared the ground of a, dig | 
py Re ade ten inches wide, and eight or nine inches deep, 


looſening the earth in the bottom, and laying it level; and | they run up to ſeed, keep them ſupported with ſtakes, to 


the earth that comes out of the trench ſhould be equally laid 
on each fide the trench, to be ready to draw in again to 
earth the Celery as it advances in height. Theſe trenches 


ſhould be made at three feet diftance from each other; then | to the 


plant your plants in the middle of the trench, at about four 
or five inches diftance, in one ſtrait row, having before 
trimmed the plants, and cut off the _—_ the long leavea ;/ 
and as they are planted, you muſt ob to cloſe the earth 


well to their roots with your feet, and to water them plen- | 


tifully until they have taken new root. As theſe plants ad- 


| | ſome long good roots of the upright; Celery, which have 
, you'muſt dig a trench by | not Sn, |. much blanched, and plant them out at about 


* ze, and will be ſweeter and tenderer than on a poor 
or dry . . | 
- The ben method to ſave this ſeed, is to make choice of 


a foot aſunder in a moiſt ſoil early in the ſpring ; and when 


vent their being broken down with the wind: and in 
aly, when the ſeed begins to be formed, if the ſeaſon 
ſhould prove very dry, it will be proper to give ſome water 
| plants, which will greatly help their producing good 
ſeeds. In Auguſt theſe ſeeds will be ripe, at which time it 
ſhould be cut up, in a dry time, and ſpread upon cloths in 


in bags for uſe.  _ | 
APIUM MACEDONICUM. See Buzox. 
APTUM ANISUM DICTUM. See P. MPINELLA. 


vance in height, you muſt obſerve to draw the earth on each“ APIUM PYRENAICUM. See CaIrau un. 


fide clofe to them, being careful not to bury their hearts, 


will rot. | | 

When your plants have advanced a confiderable height 
above the trenches, and all the earth which was laid on the 
fides thereof hath been employed in earthing them up, you 
muſt then make uſe of a ſpade to dig up the earth between 
the trenches, which muff alſo be made uſe of for the ſame. 


nor ever to do it but in dry weather, otherwiſe the plants | 269. Dog bane. 


o 


APOCYNUM. Tourn. Inſt. R. H. 91. Lin. Gen. Plant. 


er ö Fs k # $6 
4 flower is of one leaf, cut into 1 
top, which L ee z in the bottom of t ver are 
fituated five nectariumt, which ſurround the germen : there are 


foe Ramina ſcarce wifible. In the center are two oval germen, 


urpoſe, continuing from time to time to earth it up until 
I 30 ke for we.” © n 11 | 


The firſt of your planting out will; perhaps, be fit for uſe | 


by the end of July, and will be ſucceeded by the after plan- 
rations ; and if the latter ſowings are rightly managed, there 
will be a ſuccefſion'of it till April; but you ſhould obſerve 
to plant the laſt crop in i drier ſoil, to prevent its being 
rotted with too much wet in winter; you will do well to 
cover your ridges of Celery with ſome Peafe-haulm, or ſome 
fuch lipht covering, when the froſt is very hard, which will 
admit the air to the plants, for if they are covered too cloſe 
they will be very ſubject to rot; by this means you will pre- 
ferve your Celery till ſpring : but yo muſt remember to take 
off the covering whenever the weather will permit, other- 
wiſe it will be apt ro cauſe the Celery to pipe, and run to 
ſeed; By this method of covering the Celery, the froſt will 
be kept out of the ground, ſo it may be always taken up 
for uſe when it is wanted, which, if neglected, it cannot 
be taken up in hard froſt. The Celery, when fully blanched, 
will not continue goed above three weeks or a month be- 
fore it will rot or pipe; therefore, in order to continue it 


good, you ſhould have at leaſt fix or ſeven different feafons | liis ovatis venoſis. Prod. Leyd. 412. Dog bane xwith a feren- 


of planting ; ſo that if it be only intended to ſupply a fa- 
mily, there need not be much planted at each time; but 
this muſt be proportioned according to the quantity required. 
The other ſort of Celery, which is commonly called Ce- 


teriac, is to be managed in the ſame manner as is direted F 8. Ayocynun ( 


for the Italian Celery, excepting that this ſnould be planted 
upon the level ground, or in very ſhallow drills; for this 
plant ſeldom grows above eight or ten inches high, ſo re- 
quires but little earthing up; the great excellency of this 
being in the ſize of the root, which is often as large as or- 
dinary Turneps, It ſhould be ſown about the end of 


March, or beginning of April, upon a rich border of earth, 


<< 


114. Dog ſbane with an upright woody /f 4, and oval pointed. 


which afterward become two large pointed capſules, having one 
cell, wwhich is with compreſſed ſeeds, lying over each other 


like tiles en a houſe, and furniſhed with lung feathery down. 
The SrgeiEs are, : TRE 7420 
1. Arocrxun (Andreſemi folium) caule rectiuſculo her- 
| foliis ovatis utrinque glabris cymis terminalibus. 
Lin. Sp. Plant. 213. Canada 
haves. 3 
2. Aroc run (Cannabinum) caule rectiuſculo herbaceo 
foliis oblongis paniculis terminalibus. Lin. Sp. Plant. 213. 
Greateſ Canada Dog ſbane with the leaft. herbaceous flower. 
| 3. K (Hogan) — herbaceo for 
ns ovato-Ianceolatis. Prod. » 411. Fenetiau maritime 
| Dog ſbante, — — : le flowers. 

4. Arocynum (Scazdens) foliis oblongo-cordatis rigidis 
| floribus lateralibus, caule fruticoſo volubili. Climbing Doge 
bane with a Citron leaf ana ſpotted pods. 1722 ö 

5. Arocynun (Fruteſcens) caule erecto fruteſcente foliis 
lanceolato-ovalibus corollis acutis fauce wlloſis. Flor. Zeyl. 


with greater Tutſan 


f. | | | 
|, 6. Arocynun (Reticulatum) caule volubili perenne fo- 
| ial taining flalk, and oval veined leaves. 

7. ArocYnum (Obliguum) caule volubili foliis ovatis 
rigidis obliquis cymis lateralibus tubo floris longiſſimo. 
Greater climbing Dog ſhane with roundiſe leaves. 61 
m] caule fruticoſo ſcandente fo- 
lis ovatis nervoſis cymis lateralibus flore luteo magno tubo 
longiſſimo. Dog ſbane wuith a climbing ſhrubby ftall, oval 
veined lea ues, the flowers growing in bunches from the fides 


1 and a large yellow flower with. a very long 
tube. 


9. Arocynum (Cordatum) foliis oblongo-cordatis, mu- 


cronatis ſeſſilibus floribus latzralibus, caule ſcandente. 
Sa -6 oY Climbing 


the ſun to dry ; then beat out the ſeeds, and preſerve it dry . 


Serre gr . 


rg. rg 2 


erer. © 


WW WW — . . 


_ Climbing . nn with large, yellow, hairy flowers, and 


_ either in the 


APO 


10. AFOCYNUM (Fillo/um) foliis cordatis plabris flori- 
bus villoſis lateralibus petiolis longioribus caule ſcandente. 


ſevelling pods, which are ſmooth. 
The firſt fort grows naturally in North America. This 
hath an annual fizlk and a nial root; the ftalks riſe 


about three feet, grow upright, and are iſhed with 
ſmooth oval leaves, growing oppoſite. Theſe, as alſo the 
ſtalks, abound with a milky juice, which flows out when 
they are broken 3 the flowers are” collected in a kind of 
umbel, growing at the top Sf the ſtalks. Theſe zre white, 
and the nectariums in the bottom have a purpliſh caſt ; 
theſe are often ſucceeded by pods in and, bat the ſeeds 
ſeldom ripen well; the plant is ted by ng of 
the roots. It is hardy, ſo will thrive in the full ground, 
but the ſoil ſhould be li 


apt to rot in winter. 
in und, ſo that when it is 
planted in a garden, id f fo much as to be 
troubleſome. - The tlks'of this abont- two feet 
high, are red, and have oblon Wed leaves, fet on by 
2 — Towards the 4 of the ſtalk the 
owers come out from the wings of the leaves, collected in 
ſmall bunches, Which are- of an herbaceous white colour, 
and very ſmall; ſo make no appearance. This is v 
hardy, and propagates too faſt by its creeping roots. 
_ ſorts flower in July, and in autumn their flalks decay 
to e root. 3% SLE ESI. 4 + 4 


* 


„ ee. the ſea near 
Venice, but ĩs ſuppoſed do been originally brought from 
ſome other coun 


try. "The roots of this creep pretty much, 
„ for it never — 4 ph ſeeds; 
| gardens where it is cultivated, or at Venice, 
where it grows without care, as I have been informed by 
a very curious botaniſſi, who reſided many years at Venice, 
and conſtantly went t the ſpot ſeveral times in the ſeaſon 
to procure the ſeeds,” if there had been any produced; but 
he aſſured me, he ngver-could find any pods formed on the 
plants.” The Ralksof this fort decay in autumn, and new 
ones are ſent out from the roots in the ſpring. The flowers 
2 at the top of the ſtalks in ſmall * 

aped like thoſe of the former ſorts, but are much larger, 
ſo make a pretty appearance ; it flowers in July and Auguſt. 
The beſt time to remove and part the roots is in the ſpring, | 
Juſt before they begin to-puſh ont new ſtalkks. 

The fourth ſort was diſcovered by Father Plumier in ſome 

of the French iſlands in America, who made a drawing of 
the plant. It was afterwards found by the late Mr. Robert 
Millar, ſurgeon, growing plentifully near Carthagena in 
2 wa" It hath ewining ſtalks, by which it mounts to 

ie tops of very tall trees, and ſtiff, oblong, heart-ſhaped 
leaves, which are ſmooth, of a ſhining colour. 'The 
flowers are produced in ſmall cluſters from the fide of the 
branches, and are of an herbaceous colour, fo do not make 
any great appearance. | % | 

The fifth ſort grows naturally in India, Ceylon, and upon 

the coaſt of Guinea. This plant riſes with a woody ſtem to 
the height of five or fix feet, garniſhed with oblong pointed 
leaves, very ſmooth, and of a ſhining 


which it 18 


produced in looſe bunches. 


conſtantly kept in a hot-houſe, and plunged in the tan-bed, 
otherwife it will not thrive in England. This plant muſt be 


| veined. 


to a conſiderable height by the 


procured from the country where it 


Cruz in New Spain, 


which are | | 


een above, but pale | 
underneath. From the wings of the leaves the flowers are |: 

Theſe are ſmall, tubulous, and 
of a purple colour. It is a very tender plant, ſo muſt be | 


ſparingly watered, eſpecially in winter, and ſhould be ted 


fifth 
ner afterward. The 


AQU 


The fixth fort grows naturally in Indi. 


This plant 
hath a twining ſtalk, by which it riſes to a couſidetable 
height, and is garniſhed with oblong leaves, which are much 
i It is tender, ſo requires to be conſtantly preſerved 
in the ſtove, otherwiſe it will not thrive in this country. 
The ſeventh ſort naturally in Jamaica. This hath 
a climbing ſtalk, by which it faſtens to the neighbouring 
trees, and riſes ten or twelve feet high. The leaves are 
oval, ſtiff, and oblique to the foot-ſtalk ; the flowers are 
of a purpliſh colour, and have very long tubes, but ſpread 
open wide at the top. It is tender, ſo muſt conſtantly re- 
main in the ſtove, and ſhould have very little water. 1 
The eighth ſort hath a — woolly ftalk, and riſes 
apport of neighbeuring 
y pairs 


trees. 'The leaves 


poſite; the flowers 


come out from the wings of the leaves, each ſtanding upon 
a ſe 


ate long foot- ; they are large, and of a bright 
yellow colour, with very long tubes, and ſpread open wide 
at the top; they are ſucceeded by long compreſſed pods, 


| which have borders on one ſide, and are filled with long 


channelled Teeds, which are crowned with long plumes of 
ſoft down, This is propagated by ſeeds, which muſt be 
grows naturally, for 
the ſeeds do not ripen in tais country; and the phnts ſhould 
be treated in the ſame manner, as hath been before directed 
for the fifth ſort. It flowers in Auguſt and September in 
En land. ; 5 1 : T4 

"The ninth and tenth ſorts were diſcovered at La Vera 
by the late Dr. William Houſtoun. 
Theſe plants have both climbing ſtalks, by which they mount 
to the tops of the talleſt trees, where they 3 naturally. 
The ninth ſort has produced flowers in England ſeveral 
times; but the tenth, which grows more luxuriantly than 
the other, never had any appearance of flowers. Theſe are 
both propagated by ſeeds, which ſhould be ſown as the 
rt, and the plants muſt be treated in the ſame man- 
of all the forts are filled with 
ſeeds, which are for the moſt part compreſſed, and lie over 
each other (imbricatim) like tiles on a houſe : theſe have 
each a long plume of a cottony down faſtened to their 
crowns, by which, when the pods are ripe and open, the 
ſeeds ate wafted by the wind to a confiderable diſtance ; ſo 
that in the countries where theſe plants naturally grow, 
they are ſome of the moſt troubleſome weeds. 

The down of theſe plants is in great eſteem in France for 
ſtuffing of eaſy chairs, making very light quilts, which are 
warm and extremely light, ſo are very proper covering fot 
. afflicted with the ; for the down is ſo extreme 

ight and elaftic, that it occaſions no weight. This the 
French call Delawad, and in the ſouthern parts of France, 
where ſome of the ſorts will thrive in the open air and per- 
fe& their ſeeds, there are many plantations made of theſe 
plants for the ſake of the down. 
' Theother ſorts which have been ranged under this genus, 
are now referred to the following genera, to which the reader 
18 defired to turn for ſuch of them as are not here enumerated, 
viz. Aſclepias, Cynanchum, and Periploca. 
 APPLE-TREE. See Malus. N 

APPLES of LOVE. See Ly cores IicON and Sor Ax ux. 

MAD APPLES. See Meroncena. 

' APRICOT, or ABRICOT ; or, in Latina, Malus Ar- 
meniaca. See ARMENIACA. . | 
AQUIFOLIUM. See ILEx. 

AQUILEGIA. Columbine. 

The CHARACTERS are, 

The flower hath no empalement, but is compoſed of five 2 

oval petals aubich are plain, and ſpread open within, and haue 

foe equal nefariums ranged alternately with the petals, each of 

the horns widening upward. P bath many awl-haged Jon; 
. 2 an 


a 


DPRCIES 125 


1.4 * ( Ty x; nectariis rectis petalo lanceo- The firſt ſort is that 
mY t 8 etl, rl „ ARABIS. Lis. Gen. 
9111014 ovatis : 
agel das. e Ca dee with a large flower 'The CHARACTERS arc, i 
e (Inver/a) nectariis incurvss. Hor. vrai. The flewer hath: al 
ne with a inverted 22 of 
EY ley ws ee ) neQariis rectis faminibus nn — td 
coro 8 ort. U I 3 Canada germen, whic 
Columbine. 1 | _ * 7 E » having — © thi partition 
Nene of flat feeds. . G 
, Spaci 
| 1. 2 55 Ae e ot kay inte- tl 
1 Ir, Raftar ar — v 
13138 leaves having foet foer-flalks. t1 
2. Atanis (Alpina) folits amplexicaulibus 4 A 
Hort. Cliff. 335. 2 ** „ene * n. 
leaves embracing the flali ti 
3+ Aut Peadula) Folie P 
. ſame ſpecies without cipitibus linearibus 22 ns v 
The third is the Garden Columbine, of which there are Braad-leawed hairy bairy Tower Maftard with hanging pods l 
2 8 „„ nag} cr pr en 4. Azam (Terria) folbh ewplexicautibus t 
but alſo in their form. In ſome there are no 2 _ — b 
ſo Rariams bucin the e dal of te 5 2. rexgh fleaer-cups. q 
ly cat e as * 
4 8 | HCLE | 9s 16 age wg which ſeldom. riſes more than ! 
or five inc on every fide, havi 7 
FF 
Una. 7 in a cro are 
in form of a ſtar; of theſe there are ſing — filled with ſmall round ſeeds. It grows na- t 
© eee 
variegated flowers are the greateſt per- The ſecond fort grows naturally and alſo upon 
ſons who are defirous to have them in perfection, ſhould | 'the Alps, 4 Countries. —— 


root ane rag r 2 flowers are not well marked, 
or cut ms n as their flowers „leaving 
n 4.418 
Ar all raiſed by ſowing the ſeeds, or parting the old 

roots; but the former method is chiefly practiſed, for the old 
roots are very apt to degenerate after they have blown two 
or three years, and become quite plain. 

The ſeeds ſhould be ſown in a nu 


for the ſeeds which are kept till ſpring ſeldom grow well, 


or at leaſt remain in the 1 ; 


ſpring following your ts will 
round, ay Fu dag Lops ro pores.» we 
1242. e dry refreſh them with water, 
yp 

nn theſe plants will be 
ſtrong enough to tranſplant; you muſt therefore pre 
ſame beds of good freſh undunged earth, planting © them 


therein at cioke or nine inches diſlance every way, kee 
them clear from weeds. IO ROE 


rſery-bed in September, | 


Rn r 


to ſow the ſeeds. 


but doth not differ, ei 
leaves from this. 


2 4 which increaſes faſt by its creeping roots, 

run obliquely near the ſurface of the ground, and 
fend down rodts at every joint. The leaves are whitiſh, and 
indented on their edges; the flower-ftalks near a foot 
high, and are garniſhed with leaves placed alternately, which 
cloſely embrace the ſtalks: the flowers grow in looſe bunches - 
on the top; theſe are white, and have leaves in form of 


a croſs, which are ſucceeded by long flat pods, opening 


lengthways. 
"This 2 2 is a hardy plan ſo will thrive in any fituation. 
It LILIES t as it multiplies % faſt by 


its creeping roots, therefore few are at the trouble 

It flowers early in the | 
grows naturally in Siberia. 
rennial plant, which grows near a foot 
broad, „and in ted en their edges. 
— ror in looſe ſpikes, and are of a dirty | 
colour. Theſe, are ſucceeded by long narrow pods, which 
are ſillec with flat brown feeds. This is a biennial plant, 


The third ſort his is a 


Ny a2 as ts. nk. Mid. a+ mne 


— oh you . remove them into the borders of 1 
your „ an May following they will pro- 
duce flowers; but if you and — 4 ig, 
mould not ſuffer them to ſeed, but crop off all their flower- 
ſtems as ſoon as the flowers are paſt. | 

In order to keep up a ſacceſion of A 
ſhould ſow freſh s every year; and if you can . 
with a friend at ſome * «8g who is furniſhed with 
flowers of this kind, it will be very advantageous to b 
parties, to exchange ſeeds once in two years, by which means 
they will not be ſo apt to degenerate into plain colours. 

The Canada Columbine flowers almoſt a month before 
the other ſorts, for which reaſon it is preſerved in the gar- 


dens of the curious, though there is no very great beauty 
in the flowers. There is another variety of of this fort with 


you | France, as alſo upon ſome old 8 at Cambridge and Ely, 


4 


which is hardy, ſo will thrive in any ſituation. 
The fourth ſort grows naturally in Hun Sicily, and 


but the ſeeds might probably gardens 
where they were firſt planted. The plants of this kind, 
which on walls or ruins, continue much longer than 
— which are ſown in gardens, where they ſeldom live 
r than two years; the ſtalks riſe about a foot and a 
high. Toward the top of the ſtalks grow long looſe 
lay 85 flowers, which are of a dirty white colour. After 
flowers are paſt, the germen become long flat pods, 
l ays, and have two rows of flat bordered 
rown. colour. - 
This ſort is eafily propagated by ſeed, which ſhould be 
ſown in the autumn, When the plants are __ cyough 
ro. 


come out of 


the 


which open 
ſeeds of a dark 


The Can acvnns are, TIL 
The of the flower opens FENTON The bee 
is of the butterfly kind ; ir bath ren 221 

akſe, e wh ora 1 

oblong germen, which turns fo an oblong pod, — 
tainin twe or thre 
ie. LA b fem 1 lent, vin. 


AnzacHals (Hhpogea.) Lin. Hort, CBE: 353- Earth, or 
Ground Nut. 

The native country of this plant 1 believe is Africa, 
though at 
with it; but many perſons who have reſided in that coun- 
uy Gm they' were eviginally brought by the flares from 

the open air in 
Bagiand 3 Wherefore, e cultt- 
vets this plas. muſt plant the ſeeds in a hot-bed in the 
ſpring of ho. you e 
they m expoſed to en air by degrees. 
benches e Mio ld apes the „ and the flow- 
ers (which are ellow) are uced fingle upon long foot- 
ſtalks ; and as foon as the flower begins to , the ger- 
men is thruſt under nd, where the pod is and 
ripened, ſo-that unleſs the ts opened 
the roots of this plant are annual, but the nuts or 

feds ceds ſuficiently ſtock the ground in a warm country, where 
are not very carefully tak en up. 
ARALIA. Berry-bearing 4 | 

The Cnauacras are, 


very faſt in a warm country, but being impa- 


SPECIES are, 

1. AAA (Racemeſe). caule folioſo herbaceo lævi. 
Hort. Upſal. 70. Canada Berry-beari ca. 

2. ARALIA . mryue 2 nudo. 
Berry-bearing Angelica with a naked flalk. 

** 2455 fs 25 5 arboreſcens caule folioliſque acu- 

leata. 26. Angelica tree, wvulgd. 

The t firſt ſort is pretty common in many 
Loncon, but the ſecond is at preſent more rarely met with. 
Both theſe plants grow naturally in North America. They 
are perennial plants, whoſe s decay in autumn, and 

new ones ariſe from their roots in the ſpring. The firſt 
grows about four or five feet high, and into many 
irregular branches, having ramoſe r alternate 
ly; at the wi of theſe the flower - roduced, 
which are terminated. by round umbels of ſmall flowers, 
of a whitiſh colour ; thefe are ſucceeded round chan- 
nelled berries, which when ripe are black. This plant 
flowers in June, and the ſeeds ripen in OQober. 

The ſecond fort riſes to near the fame height as the for- 
mer; the leaves of this divide into two or three „each 
ending with three or ſive large lobes, which are ſawed on 
their edges. The flower-ftalks ariſe between theſe imme- 
cately the root, being naked, and are terminated 
round umbels of flowers, in ſhape and colour like the firſt, 
but the berries are ſmall. This flowers toward the end of 


June, 


and the ſeeds ripen late in the autumn. 


Both t theſe ſorts are eafily gated by ſeeds, which are 
generally produced in plenty. Theſe ould be ſown. in the |. 
autumn ſoon after they are ripe. When the plants appear, 


they muſt be kept cus from weeds during the ſummer ; 


they never ap- 


gardens near 


— and gema of 


all the ſettlements in America abound In 


Cliff. 113. ; 


Cir ets ik» ode Bom bs the l 4 
eight or 2 dividing into ſeveral branches; nee of 
garniſhed with branching which are com of 
many divaricated win gs; the ribs of the leaves, as alfo the 
— are armed with 1 


rkg, 


crooked ſpines, wich re 
paſs through where boy gow 

this ſort are produced in hoe ou ON abit ae the antral 
- the branches, and are of an herbaceous colour, fo make 
great figure, but the plants are preſerved in moſt of the 


curious e In Ra land. It flowers in Auguft, but the 
n 
his 1s 


is country. 
pagated by ſeeds, which are | 
from * 7 bet as they ſeldom arivch * till to- 
ſo che ts never come year, 
wy the e follond. Wien the plants come up they 
ſhould be — re with water, and conſtantly 
kept clean from weeds, and in ſummer they ſhould be in- 
ured to the open air. Theſe plants ſhould not be diſturbed 
the firſt ſeaſon, but as they are often injured by froſt when 
young, ſo in the firſt winter the plants ſhould be ſcreened 
from froſts, but in mild weather ſhould be conſtantly 
opened to enjoy the free air, The 4 of theſe — 4 


bein s . In the {1 N 
ſhould be tran 8 a ſew of them 
3 be pl * fingly into ſmall pots, and the others. 


rer 
If thoſe which are planted in the ſmall pots are pl in 
1 it will y forward their * 


EN to bear the open air, other- 
norngr 


draw up weak, and the ſpring following _ 
planted where they are defigned to remain. 
theſe plants do not come out very early in the ſpring, po 
they often continue growing p late in the autumn, 
which cauſes the extreme parts of their ſhoots to be very 
tender, whereby they often ſuffer from the early froſts in 
autumn, which frequently kill the upper parts of the ſhoots ; 
bat as their woody ſtems are ſeldom injured, fo they put 
out new branches below : and if in very ſevere winters the 
ſtems are ed, yet the roots will remain, and put out 
— ones — following fummer, therefore they ſhould not 
This plant may alſo be propagated by its roots, for as 
— ſpread far 1 12 the ground, 7 will put out yo og 
pn at a diftance from the tems, which may be taken off 
fore they begin to ſhoot in the fpring. 
ARBOR CAMPHORIFERA. See Laus vs. 
ARBOR CORAL. See ExrrRAIRA. 
ARBOR JUD.Z. See CEReis. 
ARBUTUS. The Strawberry-tree. 
——_ e. : bic 
flower hath a f uſe empalement, wohich is cut into 
parts, upon which the germen fits. The is of one leaf, 
ſhaped like a pitcher ; at the bottom of the faber is ſituated the 
| germen, which afterward becomes an oval or round berry. 
ng frue cells,. which are filled with hard ſteds. 
e Sons are, 
1. Nees (Unedo) foliis glabris ſerratis, beer po- 
— caule erecto arboreo. 2. ** common Stracuberry- 


* AnBuTvus (Adrachnt) foliis el integerrimis, bac- 
cis polyſpermis caule erefto arbuzeo.. The Oriental * | 


t— 


barons, called Adtachn. 


Ts. 3 


43. Azzvurus 


# IM 


WS ; 
p * RB 
lis ovatis ſubſerratis, floribus ſparſis baccis pl; oy Pe 
Lin. Sp. PL. 395, Arbutus with obo ſtalks, oval leaves 
Jomgwhat indexed, flowers growing looſely, and many /eeds. 
4. AxBuTvus (Ana) caulibus: procumbentibus foliis 
rugoſis ſerratis: Flor. Lap. 161. Arbutus awith trailing flalks 


© and rough ſawed leaves. | | 
A caulibus procumbentibus foliis 


e þ trailing Kall, 
integerrimis, „Lap. 162, Arbutus with trailing ft: 
and entire leaves ;_ called Uva Urfi, or Bear-derries., Ty 

. The. firſt ſort grows naturally in Italy, Spain, and alſo in 
Ireland, and is now very common in the Engliſh gardens. 
Of this ſort there are the following varieties, viz, one with 
an oblong flower and oval fruit, another with a double 
flower, and a third with red flowers ; but theſe being only . 
ſeminal: varieties, I have not mentioned them as ſpecies. - . 


The ſecond ſort s naturally in the Eaſt, particularly 
about Magnefia, it is ſo plenty as to be the principal 


fuel uſed by. the inhabitants of the country. The leaves 
are. and oval, ſomewhat like thoſe of the Bay-tree, but 
not quite ſo long ; they are ſmooth and entire, having no 
ſerratures on their edges; the flowers are ſhaped like thoſe 
of the common Arbutus, but grow thinly on thetr branches. 
The fruit is oval, and of the ſame colour and conſiſtence 
with the cammon ſort, but the ſeeds of this are flat, whereas 
"thoſe of the common ſort are pSiated and angular. 
The common Strawberry-tree 1s one of the greateſt orna- 
ments in the months of October, November, and frequently 
great part of December, that being the ſeaſon hen the trees 
are in flower, and the fruit of the former year is ripe, for 
the fruit is a whole year growing to perfection; ſo that the 
fruit which is produced = the. flowers of one year, do 
not ripen till the bloſſoms for the ſucceeding year are fully 
blown, ſo they make a good! appearance, and at a ſeaſon 
when moſt other trees are paſt their beau... 
The fort with double flowers is a curioſity, but as the 
flowers have only two rows of leaves, ſo they make no great 
appearance; nor do the trees produce fruit in any plenty, 
therefore the other is more preferable. The ſort with red 
flowers makes a pretty variety, when intermixed with the 
other, for the outſide of the flowers are of a fine red colour 
at their firſt appearance, and afterward they change to pur- 
ple before they fall off. Theſe varieties are preſerved by 
inarching or grafting them upon the common Arbutus, for 
the ſeeds of either do not produce the ſame kind. 
The beſt method to propagate the Arbutus is from ſeeds; 
therefore when the fruit is perfectly ripe, it ſhould be ga- 
thered and mixed with dry ſand, to preſerve them till the 
middle or latter end of March, which is a proper ſeaſon for 
ſowing of them, in order to have ſtrong plants before win- 
ter . — muſt be ſown in pots, which ſhould be plunged. 
into a moderate hot-bed, which will greatly forward their 
vegetation, and, if they are properly managed, will grow 
eight or ten inches high before winter. In the ſummer, if 
the pots are plunged into an old tan-bed, it will preſerve the 
earth in the pots from drying too faſt; and if the plants are 
ſcreened from the ſun in the heat of the day, it wall greatly 
forward them. The beginning of October theſe plants may 
be ſhaken out of the pots, and their roots carefully ſepa- 
rated, planting them ſingly in ſmall filled with light 
earth; then plunge the pots into an old bed of tanners bark 
under a common frame, where they ſhould remain during 


08 


— 


— 


the winter, obſerving to expoſe the plants to the open air 


at all times when the weather is favourable, but in froſty 
weather they muſt be covered. The ſpring following they 


may be plunged into the nd, in a ſheltered ſituation, 
— to water them frequently in dry weather, which 
will keep them growing all the ſummer; but it will be ad- 


procumbentibus o- 


ö 
, 


green colour; the flowers are pro 


— 


ARC. 


into the open ground in the places where 
* they may have - _ 


Theſe trees are toh 


young 2a tender branches, but rarely deſtroy the trees; 
therefore, however dead the trees may appear after a hard 
winter, yet they ſhould be ſuffered to remain till the ſuc- 


were deſtroyed, . and m Y people were ſo haſty 


'thoſe people who had patience to let them remain, found 
that ſcarce any of them failed to come out 
ſummer, and made handſome plants that 


I be very beſt ſeaſon for tranſplanting of the Arbntus is in 


in the next 


appear; and at that ſeaſon, if it ſnould prove very dry 
they are kept moiſt, they will take root very ſoon; but to- 


- northern parts of — upon ſwampy land, which is 
7 overflowed with water; this is a low- buſſiy ſhrub, 
with ſlender, trailing branches, which are garniſhed with 


out from the wings of the leaves, growing in thin looſe 
bunches: it is with great difficulty the plants of this fort 
are kept alive here. el] . 

The fourth ſort 


vetian mountains, alſo in Lapland and Siberia. This 


out from the roots many ſlender branches, which wail upon 


the ground, garniſhed with ob'gng * of «pale 
uc m the wings 


the leaves upon long ſlender foot - ſtalks, and are ſucceeded 


by bernes about 
which are firſt green, afterward red, and when ripe they 
1 2 is alſo a Aa 4 _ plant to keep alive 
in ens, it is an inhabitant of bogs, growing amo 
moſs, where the ground is never dry. wn 
The fifth ſort grows naturally upon the mountains in 
Spain, and ſome other parts of Europe. It riſes little more 
than a foot high, dividing into many branches, which are 


| cloſely garniſhed with ſmall thick leaves of an oval form ; 
the flowers are produced in ſmall bunches toward the ex- 
aped like thoſe of the 


tremity of the branches, which are ſh 
common ſort, but are ſmaller, and are ſucceeded by ber- 
ries of the ſame ſize with thoſe of the former ſort, which 
are red when ripe. | 
The true Adrachne is now in ſeveral gardens in England, 
but the leaves whale young are ſawed on their edges, but are 
after two or three years growth entire. The ſeeds of this 
muſt be procured from the Levant, where the trees grow in 
plenty. The ſeeds may be ſown, and the plants treated in 
the ſame way as the Arbutus, but the plants are much ten- 
derer. As the leaves of this tree are larger than thoſe of 
the common Arbutus, ſo the trees make a fine appearance, 
and deſerve our care to cultivate them ; therefore they ſhould 
be preſerved in pots three or four years till they have ob- 
tained ſtrength, and may then be planted in a warm ſitua- 


ground. 
ARCTIUM. Lin. Gen. 830. Burdock. 


The CARAT ExRs are, 


uni farm, cut into fie narrow ſegments at the top : the 
| fuated at the bottom of the — which 1 


men 15 
omes a 


viſeable to ſcreen them from froſt the following winter, by 
covering them with mats in bad weather. 


Angle pyramidal ang feed, crowned with down. 


The 


The following ſpring you may ſhake them out of the pats 
are $0 remain, 
good root before the winter. | 
IIA ly hardy, and are ſeldom hurt, ex- 

cept in extreme hard winters, which many: times kill the 


ceeding ſummer has ſufficiently demonſtrated what are liv- 

ing and what are dead; for the winters Anno 1728-9, and 

1739-49, gave us great reaſon to believe. moſt of the trees 
of this kin 


as to dig up or cut down many of their trees ; whereas all 
P 


September, at which time the bloſſoms are beginning Bey 


ward the beginning of November their roots ſhould 
covered wi mulch to keep out the froſt. * 
The third ſort naturally in Acadia, and other 


| oval leaves, a little wed on their edges; the flowers come 


grows naturally on the Alps and the Hel- 


ſize of the common black Cherry, 


tion and on a dry foil, for this ſort will not thrive in wet 


T he fower is compoſed of many florets, which are tubulous and 


« © 


ARC 


51 Ax cron (L. pa) foliis RET: Lai petiola- 


The SynCiES are, 


tis l majoribus ſparſis. Burdeck with heart-ſpaped 
haves wit bout prichles, * Foot all, and large — 


eri 


2. ARCTIUM (Perſonals) foliis corgatis inermibus, ca- 


| pinto minaribas mags: — — — ran 
Aucriun (Tomenteſum) foliis 22 — ah ca- 


piewl is tomento-reticulatis, Burdeck with heart-ſhaped have: : 


ait hour ſpines, and woolly netted heads. - 
The two firſt ſorts are common weeds, growin; 
1 144 


are not admitted into The firſt is ordered for 
medicinal uſe by the of Phydcians, therefore I have 
inſerted it here. 


mon, but ate whiter-on their under fide ; the heads are more 
compact, and the florets are of a bri ght red colour; but the 


Fn ur DTT which in this ſort are 


tifully netted. with a fine down all over. 

As theſe plants are ſeldom admitted into ens, ſo it is 
needleſs to lay any thing of their culture; but where they 
are troubleſome «A. wy it may not be amiſs to mention that 
their roots laſt but two years, ſo they may be deſtroyed with 
leſs trouble than ſuch-as have abiding roots ; for the plants 
which come up from ſeed do not flower till the bd year, 
and when the ſeeds are perfected their roots decay. 

ARCTOTIS, or ANEMONOSPERMOS. 

Dy. CHARACTERS are, , PEEEY 4 

common empalement is ſc fekvery ; the flower is 
compoſed of many female florets, which are ranged round the 
border : the S becomes a ſingle roundiſb ſeed co- 
— 722 The middle or diſt of the flower is 
compoſed of hermaphrodite florets ; in the center is placed a 


germen, ſupporting a cylindrical fle with a /ingle ftigma. T heſe 
s are abortive. 

The Syrecigs are, 

1. Axcroris (Triffis) radiantibus vicenis tripartitis. 
22222 1 306. Aremoneſpermur of Africa, with hoary Dan- 
delion 


2. — (Calendula) floſculis radiantibus fterilibus 
duodenis ſubintegris, foliis lyratis nigro-denticulatis. Lin. 


Sp. 1306. ArdFotis with narrow ſprar-ſhaped leaves which 
are indented on the fides. 


3- Axcroris (Acaulis) pedunculis 8 Foliis | 


lyratis. Lin. Sp. 1306. Ar&etis without falks, Plantain 
leaves, and fulphur-coloured flowers. 

4+ 3 (Plantaginea) floſculis radiantibus fertili- 
bus, foliis lanceolato-ovatis nervoſis denticulatis amplexi- 
caulibus, Lin. Sp. 1306. Arctotis with fruitful borders or 
rays, and oval ſpear-ſbaped leaves which embrace the ftalks. 

5- Axcroris (Anguftifolia) floſculis radiantibus ferti- 
libus, foliis Wha the vos Ay integris dentatis. Lin. Sp. 1306. 
Araotis with fruitful rays, and entire ſpear -ſpaped leaves. 

6. ArcToT1s (Aſpera) floſculis radiantibus fertilibus, | 


foliis pinnato-ſinuatis- villoſis, laciniis oblongis dentatis. 


Lin. Sp. 1307. Ar@otis with fruitful rays, and wing-ſhaped 


woolly leawes. 
7. Axcroris (Alba) floſculis radiantibus fertilibus, fo- 
pinnato-finuatis ſubtus villoſis, caulibus ramoſiſſibus. 


Arctotis with fertile rays, branching fall, and hairy winged | 


leaves. 


Theſe plants are natives of che country about the Cape 
of Good Hope, from whence they have been brought to 
ſome curious gardens in Holland and ons. 

The firſt ſcrt here mentioned is an annual pl: lant, which 
may be ſown upon a warm border of light earth in the open 
air in the mic dle of April, where they are deſigned to re- 


ts 10 | 


a bed of I 
The leaves of the third ſort are like thoſe of the com- 


| mild weather, otherwiſe their leaves and branches will hang 


ART. 
| main ; and require no farther care but to thin the plants 
where they are too cloſe, and them clean from weeds. 


perl will flower in Auguſt, in warm ſeaſons will 
& ſeeds very well in autumn. 

"The ſecond, fourth, fifth, and Gxth "forts; grow 
tn. the hone of four or five. feet, and the ſeventh 
ſometimes to fix or ſeven, ſending forth many branches, 
therefore will require to be frequently pruned, to keep the 
plants in tole order; for it ſends forth ſtrong rambling 
ſhoots, when their roots are not too much confined in the 
Pots, but more ſo when they are duly watered. - 

The fiſth and fixth ſorts flower in May and June; theſe 
have very large beautiful flowers, eſpecially the fifth, the 
rays being of a yellow or deep gold colour. 

The ſhrubby forts are propagated by planting cuttings in 

ght freſh earth in any of the ſummer months, ob- 
ſerving to hads thews from. the heat df the ſun until they 
| have taken root; then 2 be planted into pots filled 
with the like freſh earth etting the pots in a ſhady place 
until the plants are ſettled in their new earth, after Which 
time you ſhould them to the open air until the latter 
end of October, or later, according as you find the weather 
is favourable ; when muſt remove the pots into the 
houſe, white they Gould be placed as near the window as 
poſſible, that they may have a vantity of free air at 
all times when the weather is mild; you muſt alſo frequent- 
ly refreſh them with water, giving them it plentifully in 


— _- 


down and wither. They will require to be ſhifted into other 
pots two or three times at leaſt every ſummer, and the 
2 be frequently removed, to prevent the plants from 

their roots through the holes of the pots into the 
pron, —_ r are very apt to do, and they will ſaoot 


"Al Ice pl ſe 2 ſhould be frequently renewed by cuttings, 
becauſe the old plants are fubje& to _ in winter; there- 


fore if young plants are not — „ the ſpecies may 
ſoon be loſt,” F r * 


ARGEMONE. Prickly Poppy- 
4 CHARACTERS are, and z fpread 
| flower hath five — s wwhic open, and 
are larger — the ; in thecenter is ſituated an oval 
This tis attended by a great number 


ee, Fer erward becomes an oval /eed- 
and ſo 


many cells, <vhich are filled with 
is plant known, via. 

Fs rt, 2 Tourn. The Prickly Poppy. 
This is an annual plant, which is very common in moſt 
parts of the Weſt-Indies, and is by the Spaniards called 
Fico del Inferno, or the Devil's Fig ; there is no great 
beauty or uſe of this plant amongſt us, that 1 know of, 
but whoever hath a mind to cultivate it, ſhould ſow it on 
a a bed of light earth in the ſpring, where it is to remain; 
and if it comes up too thick, the plants muſt be thinned 
out to. four inches diftance, where, when once it has ſhed 
its ſeed, there will not want a ſupply of plants for ſeveral 
years after. 

ARIA THEOPHRASTI. 

ARISARUM. See Au. th 
| ARISTOLOCHIA. Birthwort. . 
The CHARACTERS are, 12 
The flower is of one leaf, which is unequal ; the baſe i, Fay > 2 
ing and globular, aficraard js extended in a cylindrical tube, 
. which ſpreads open at the brim, where the LIE part is ftretch- 
ongue. The ob 


ed out like @ ! long angular germen fits under the 
flower, which afterward turns to 4 large ſeed-weſſel, differing 


— 


See CrRATEAGVS- 


in form, which opeus in fix cells, which are _ 
| for the moſt part — 


The 


3 Ter eent4 (C i 


= 


roundiſh, and | 
in hape and like the roots of 
men, the roots of which are frequent! 


Cyclamen. This fort hath three or four weak trailing 
branches, which lie on the ground where they are not ſup- 
„and extend to the length ot two feet ; the leaves are 


eart-ha 
come out ſingly 


at every leaf, toward the upper part 'of the 
ſtalk. are of a ih black colour, and ſhaped 
like thoſe of the other ſorts, and are tly ſucceeded ' 
by oral ſced-veſſels, having fix cells, which are fall of flac 


The ſecond fort hath long tap roots, ſhaped like-thoſe of 
trailing branches, which extend | 


Carrots; this us weak 


little more than a- foot; the leaves of this ſort are paler, and 


Have longer foot-ſtalks than che firſt; the flowers come out 
from the wings of the leaves like the other, and are of a 
palep yple colour: they are ſometimes ſucceeded by oblong 
.Yeed-v having 'fix cells filled with compreſſed ſeeds. 
They are both by feeds, which ſhould be 
Fown in the autumn, in filled with light earth, and 
placed under a frame to be ſcreened from the froſt. If theſe 
pots are put into a e hot - bed in March, it will bring up 
:the plants much than they otherwife would riſe. 
When the plants come up they ſhoald be inured by degrees 
do bear the open air; in ſummer they muſt have 4 4 
freſhings of water in dry weather, but in the autumn when 
their ſtalks begin to deeay, muſt have little wet: in 
— winter the pots muſt be ſneltered under a frame, and in 
March, before the roots begin to ſhoot, they ſhould be tranſ- 
planted into ſeparate ſmall pots filled with 
they may be removed into the open air, and treated in the 
fame manner as in the former ſummer,- and ſheltered alfo 
the following winter. The next ſpring they may be turned 
aut of the pots, and planted in a warm border; w in 


. 
-* 


. 
. 


ped, and rounded at their extremity ; the flowers 


f 


ARM f 
h old tanners bark to keep out the froſt, the roats 
ſecured ; but where 1 the roots 


The ſeventh fort grows naturally in North America, and 
is by ſome called Snakeroot, but is not near ſo ſtrong as the 
former} the branches of this grow ereQ and are perennial, 
whereas thoſe of the other ſort to the root every win- 
ter: this riſes about two feet high; the branches are not 
woody, but are ſtrong enough to ſupport themſelves ; the 
leaves are oblong and heart-ſhaped. This fort will live 
_—_— warm beds little protection in hard 
„Ik is agated by ſeeds as the former, and 
alſo be tucretted by parting of the G6 ˖ 8 
The eighth ſort grows naturally in Jamaica, where it is 
called Contrayerva ; the roots are there uſed as ſuch : this 
bath long trailing branches which climb upon the neigh- 
bouring plants, and riſe to a conſiderable height; the flow- 
ers are uced in ſmall cluſters toward the upper of 
the „ which are of a dark le colour. This plant 
is dender, and in winter ſhould have very little wet, there- 
fore muſt be conftantly kept in the ſtove, otherwiſe it will 
not live in England. . 3 | 
The ninth fort was diſcovered by Dr. Tournefort in the 
Levant. 'This. hath fome reſemblance to the ſecond fort, 
but the leaves are not ſo deeply eared at bottom, and are 


hairy; the flowers of this are alſo much larger. This may 


be propagated by ſeeds in the ſame manner as hath been di- 
reed for th and ſecond forts, and the plants fo treated 
will thrive very well here. | 

ARMENIACA. The Apricot. 
The CnaAk Acres are, 


The flower is ſed of five large roundiſh petals which 


che autumn, when their ſtalks are-decayed, if the border is 


| ſpread open, weft 


ts "inſerted" in the empalement ; in the 
| | center 


ARM | Kitw 


* attended by upward of exventy | ſtocks, and take upon almoſt any ſort of Plum, 
afterward becomes a raundi/ſp ovided * ably 6 and thriving (except the Bruſſels 
pulpy Eee Fu furrew IPO ind, which. is uſually. buddedona fortof ſock, commonly 
war, ob Jr C N on the fides.. called the St. Julian, which better ſyits this tree, as being 
The Fe 22775 Ling zus to the Apricot is generally planited for ſtandards, than any other fort of Plum 
Prunus floribus ſubſe nn 5 l. 47%, will.) The manner of raiſing. the locks and theſe 
The VANIETIIESs are, wk 2 trees, ſhall be treated of u their particular articles, to 
1. The Maſculine Apricot. | which I refer the reader, and ſhall proceed to their planting 
- 2. The Orange Apricot. *  * | land management... 
The Algier Apricot. ' * Theſe trees are all (ex cept. the two laſt ſorts) planted 
4 The R _ ETC La eat mated oi cnden | ir walls, and ſhould have an eaſt or weſt aſpect; for if 
. The —_— Rag a Planted full ſouth, the reat heat cauſes them to be 
- The Pied prot. add wr Laos are well 
. The Bruflels o 


3 es * 
Maſculine 1 ee eee e. Aber "Its a RR but I could never ad - 
wall roundifh fruit, of a red colour towards the ſan; as it | viſe the making of them ſo deep as is the general cuſtom, 
s, the colour fades to a iſh yellow on the other for if th earth be two feet dep, or rao anda half ar moſt, 
5 it has a very quic uick hi favour. 5 it is enough. 8 
yon ſhould 


the ſpring, , they are Fee Fer by, the cole raiſe your ny prov, as much above the level Wo the ſurface 
bes tree th de. ll e aying ſome ſtones or rubbiſh in the bot- 


s are covered to protect 


** Orange is the next ri be Apricot; 1. fr uĩt is much x] tag een running downwards; but if 
ger than n thi former; and : it s to a deep Yo Pan ant upon 2 or gravel, it will be better to raiſe 

— colour. The fleſh of this 1s dy. not big k a the borders to-a thickneſs with good loamy earth, 
voured, it is better for tarts than ſor the table. than to ſink the — by removing the chalk or — ; 


The Algier is the next in ſeaſon ; this is of an oval ſhape, for although theſe are removed the whole breadth of the 
a little compreſſed on the ſides; ĩt turns 10 3 a pale yellow or I border, which ve may allow to be eight feet, and this trench 
ſtraw colour, when ripe; the fleſh is dry not high fla- | filled e et the roots of the trees will in a few 


dA DAM _ 


youred: this, and what is by ſome elan 5 called the com- years 4 d this length, and then meeting with the chalk or 
mon Apticot, are often ton | gravel l ecaſion leaves of the trees to turn pale and 
© The Roman is «the next ripe- ee this is a larger Il off car in the ſeaſon ; the fruit will be ſmall, dry, and 


fruit than the former, and not compreſſed. ſo much on the | itt flayour Aud the ſhoogs of the trees will be weak. But 


ſides ; the colour. 1s deeper, and che Heſb Is not ſo'dry as | where the barders- are raiſed above the chalk to their full 
the former. chil. the roots will not ſtrike down into the gravel or 

Ts Turkey Apricot? Auges ian cither of the for- In but rath rather extend themſelves near the ſurface, _—_— 
mer, and of à Hobul NN the'frvir turns to a deeper | they will meet With better. { foil: and 35.theſe trees are of long 
colour than 2 former ; t — Rein ie Ermer, and of a higher duration, apdold trees not only mare fruitful than 


flavour thar either of the former gung, but, che fruit 5s alſa better flavoured, therefore the 
* "Phe Breda Apricot tab rated from its being bronzbt] pr Nene 


2 _ vw —_— — „ awe <q. ac 2 
2 \ 


th tinuance is abſolutely nece 
ſrom thence into Englat@} Was was ofiginaliy brought from Pere 101 a Ae 6 * Ant 3 — be uſed. for theſe, 
Africa: this is a roufdiſf fruit SN 70 4 151 all other ſorts of rrees, is freſh, untried earth from 


yellow when ripe ; the fleſh 53 ſoft, full 'of Juice, and of a 
deep Orange colour wayne, fide; the ſtone is rounder and aid to rot and mellow at leaſt twelve months be- 
larger than any of the other for + this is the beſt Apricot 25. Ee e 8 — 
we have, and when ripened an a ſtandard Is preferable to es of the air. 
all other kinds. uod en I 93 choice of ſuch trees 
The Bruſſels 15 the bel hipe or ate Agric cots, for when as are buy q f one 2 y wth pooh from budding ; and if your 
it is planited'a a Wall, it kn esenl BEN of | foil is d * or of a gue ak au ſhould prefer Oc- 
Auguſt before it is ripe „unless when it is 1. a full | tober as the beſt ſeaſon for 12 eſpecially —— 
ſouth aſpect; which enn ſhould pot Be prattifed, Vechuſe time a greater choice of — Fro the the nurſeries, before they 
the fruit is never well taſted which in, a warm expo- | have been picked and drawn over by other people. The 
ſure. This fruit is of a middii Ar rather inclining to | manner of Preparing theſe trees for planting is the ſame in 
an oval figure, red on the ſide het the Tun, with many | common with other fruit trees; hut do not cut off ary nf 


nh es taken, i gr ten inches deep, with the 


k © _ 4a a_24X . £A i... rw 


at that 


ay | & WO 


dark ſpots, and of a greeniſh on the other ſide; the 
fleſh is "frm; and of an 0 flavour ; the fruit often cracks 
before it is — en quite 155 
Moſt people train theſe trees up to ems of fix or ſeven | Tour rees bei os proguand: yo van muſt mark out the 
ee hi "x or bud them upon ſtocks, of that height; but this ſtances they are . ſtand ch in a good ſtrong ſoil, or 
is» Fate I would not recommend to the public, becauſe | "A 12 wall, ſhould be twenty feet or more: but i ina 
igher the heads of theſe trees are, the more they are |; moderate foil, and againſt taller — eighteen feet is a 
8 to the cutting winds in the ſpring, which too fre: | good reaſonable distance; then ** where each tree is 
quently deſtroy the blofſonis ; and the fruitis alſo more lia- to Rand, and place its ſtem about four inches from the wall, 
ble to be blown down in ſammer, eſpecially if there ſhould || iticlining the b 10 thereto ; and after having fixed the tree in 
happen to be much wind at the time when the fruit is ripe, - the 818. the branches to the wall with liſt to prevent 
which by falling from a great height will be bruiſed and'|. their being 2 In this ſtate the trees may remain till 
ſpoiled ; therefore I prefer half ſtandards, of about two and | | the "wide of arch, when, if the weather is good, you 
a half, or three feet 1n the ſtem, to thoſe which are much ; mult unnail the ranches of y your trees, ſo as not to diſturh 
taller. uy | their roots; and. being provided with a. ſharp re 
Theſe fruits are all — by budding them on Plum |, your foot cloſe to che feb of the tree, and having pl — 


G your 


of the head at that time, unleſs, there are any ftron 


A 


— 


t ſhoots Which will not come to the wall, which may be 


. 


0 


— 


—— — — 
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| 3 the OG ce OS SY and 
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A R'F 
ee - where it is preſcribed by this title of 
ira. 
r e 


proper foil and 
out thick flefby 
put 
115 
high ; the 
top: is - terminated a ſingle 4 * oom 
= florets like th « gi low — 1 
by oblong ſeeds which are — 6 Fi 
This 82 * in a moiſt ſhady — it 


x be 


—— e e | | by parting of the root in autumn, when k 
edc | 7 — A Ne un 2 or by the ſeeds ors i xs Go ae 

entirely diſplaced r fepented 

n demi 

eee — ni [SR 
muft | | 
to their ſtrength; Are one me ck be lee ut or alk imme, che he root nl ex- 
— FRO above by 

1er 


rene bb fires them 
as horizontally as poſſible, - ann uture 
266d of the tes 
to difplace 


2 in the = 
all ſhoots as ate produced, 
horizontally, ſo that the — of 

3 and never Morten of. A þ 


other eloſe to the 

rhe tree muy be kept 

— x et wiilefs to Turniſh bramthes to fi] vatanit | 

— & and never do this later chan Aprit, At | er 
uras ſhorten cheſe ſhoots; ts was Uirefted fbr the firſt 


It is an 


rats 
differm, be flowers o = 
rays are — Tk Vick . 


EET 
or * * 
wood ; re W ee 2s n 


it 
— —— be 2 ts er 
. r 0 to. fur- 
bearing wood tree.” 
- pg Ln with u Hul b 


Thee few rules, well executed, 


eee It is an anunal plant, w 
Which are garni i 


are ith narrow compound leaves reſem- 
. the extremity of the ſtalk is terminazd 


fereation and care, will be ſufficient 3 Md to pretend to ; umbel of white flowers, —— 
ferme particular directions for all the i rent 5 Net an ſucceeded by Ll comprelſed 
manner of frait<trees, would be p £0 lo EE: . 
re . een the wol 4 the African — Me- 
planted for . is is alſo an ann t. 
management; boly obſerve pts ſets etnng with an up 6 alin Spin. high, and — — 


loch branches as-crvſs each other; — — 
in autuhn, or in the ſpring after the cold weaker is path, 
that the part may not canker where the Tzcifion is made. 
ARM Sweet. Wilkam. See Draxthvs. 
ARNICA. Lin. Gen. Plant. 784. 
The Custer ire, 


r n greatly reſemble thoſe 
of the common the talks are terminated by umbele 
of lar An Maped Þke thoſe of the formes, and 
ure foeceeded by —— dee ſed of two feeds. - 


ES EIS IIS 


| Trhath @ compound flower, the berder r rays be ; ken de 47 and the plante come 
— — — ; rhe 1 2145 2 | — winter, they rarely produce good ede here. The 


1 aubich are Ares. and baut each | 
2 the germen 10 


W a * 


gris, FOR EY 


TIT ſown on a warm border whore the plants are 


x. Azmica —— folils brace tans 


minis oppofitis. Lin. Bp. Pt. 834. Ariza with entire 2 
— aid thoſe on the outing pate 2 of 5 
2. Aubren (Scorpioiites) Fouls alternts efratis. Hall. 2 fon a — 2 1 
Helvet. 737. Arnica with ſawel leavt; Alternately. _ The Syzc185 are, 
The 6:6 fort fort grows naturally upon the Alps, andalſoy; 1. ARTEMISLA (#ulgasis 


up- | 1 foliis Freut pla nis incifs 
vn many of the mountains in Germany, and other cold parts 2 tomentoſis, racemis Ts floribus ovatis radi. 


| eee. 1 % rently termed Þy the Germats fot its | 4 * — — 
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aTIC HOKE is called by the Lovins Cages |, 
k s c 18 much DE er known ins Engli 

than the Latin, n and 
ſor ita characters to che Latin 


d — 7. 
Names \ ATE | | i 
We 8 the- Anti. 


tivate o other has been i 
ceaſed again, this green u moſt gardens root- 
Globe Artichoke, i. 


ed out, to make way for the | 
The manner of propagating this plan 


fem gardeners who have nat. been 
dens near London, 
the more particular in my 


Abaut the deging 


ningof March, accardisg to the earlineſs 
of the ſeaſon, or far wardnaſa of tha d Articholke flocks, will 
the proper time for dreſſing them, which muſt be thus per- 
: with your ſpade remove all the earth from about your 
Rock, down below the part from whence the young ſhoots: 
are produced, clearing the earth from between the ſhoots, fo | 
a5 to be able to judge of the goadueſe of each, wich their pro- 
e ; then ng gpof once 
areſt, ſtraĩteſt, and promiſing plants that are u- 
ced from the under gart of the ſtlock, which are much pre- 
ferable to the ſtrong thick plants which generally grow up- 
on the crown of the roots, ſbr theſe have hard woody ſtems, 
ſo do never prodoce good heads, hut generally are what the | 
market gardeners call rogues, which have very liule hat- 
tom, and the ſcales of their heads are irregularly placed ; in 


af November. uh 


* 
* 
hich 40 

6 — — —— Socks into aridge, 28 ig done in 


. | ef their heads being Imall, and almoſt without 


| | may be deferred nll any 
| rants are ſometimes deſtroyed, therefore it is 


I therefore] would adviſe the earthing 


ing at a diſtance from the roots will not 


— — 
len 
ceanicotveniently be placed without 


Cut off all the .young quite caſe to the ſurface of 


then dig batten every ftock, raiſing all the 


the common method of ezenching d, in fuch manner 


that the of Artichokes may be exactly in the middle 
ask ridge;;; this will be fufficient to them agaiaſt 
common: frofirg! arid I would here re: dit to the pub- 


lir as if nitely dle to long dung, which is by the 
n and is the occafion 
to them; for is not any thing ſo hurtful to theſe root, 
a new dung being either buried near or lid about them. 
| Qbſerve, that although I have mentioned November as the 
ſeaſon for earthing them, yet if the weather proves mild, it 
time in December.. 
„that in very ſevere froſts theſe 
_—_ to give 
ſome directions to prevent it; altho' this rarely happens in 
dry ground, in which we have but few inſtances of their be - 
| ingilnled; except the hard froſts of 1683, 1939-40, and 
| 1967-8. In lice winters mot of the Artichokes were de- 
in Eaplaid ; anthe ſecond of thefe winters it happened 

from the little dare which was taken of them, there 

' 1nhured them, thatfew 


av 
years before which bad 
people uſed any care to preſerve them 
but fince that hard ſroſt many people have run into the other 
| cxtreeme,. of covering all their roots of Artichokez with long 
dumgin winter, which is a very bad method, becauſe the 
dung lying near the roots is very apt to rot the beſt plants; 
(or as it is called by 


rr of the Artichokes to be deferred 
till —— — provided the ſeaſon conti- 


nuos mild; and towards Chriſtmas, if there is any danger 
of ſevere froſts, to lay a quantity of long dung, Peaſe- 
haulm, tanners bark, or any other light covering over the 
'ridges of earth, which will keep out the froſt, and this be- 
injure them ;- but 
this covering ſhould be carefully taken off the beginning of 


February, or ſooner, provided che ſeafon is mild, or atleaſt 


As we. have exp 


o 
' 


* 


ſo ſoon as the weather is ſo, otherwiſe the planes will be in- 
jured by its lying too long upon them. = 
When you have thus carthed-them up, you have nothi 


more to do till March, by which time the plants will have 
grown through the ridge of the earth; there fore When the 


lüpping off the other ſhoots you muſt be careful not to in- 


* 


directed. 


weather is proper, the roats muſt be dreſſed as was Hfore 
| When 


G 2 


| 
| 
[ 
M 
; 
| 
ö 
{ 
[ 
| 


feet between the rows, as is often: 


| cnc the table in 


3 — — and if + fora | 
full crop, five feer daſtance row. from row ; your muſt | 
be ſet about four inches ; and the earth cloſed very faſt 


to their roots, obſerving} i the ſeaſon proves to | 
them watered var thiee times aweek anal thy are grow: | 
ing, after which they do not require nag. 
N. B. You may ſow a thin crop of Spiuach upon 5 
from ab ef yu love your plant obring lene 
about them after it ĩs come 8. 
heſe plans in a kindly eſon rn # moiſt ien will | 
produce th largeſt. and beſt Articholtes ſome time in Auguſt 
and September, after all thoſe from the old ſſochs are patty | 


ſo that if you intend to continue your Artichokes through | 


the whole ſeaſon, you muſt make anew every year, | 
A —ů—— — — 
three months. intent . 2, C1ERIED 
If dnp ofthe planes which ata planedd incee ; ſhould 
not fruit in auturan,. you may, at the ſeaſon © ng up 
your roots, tie up the leaves with a fmall Willow — 4 
and lay the earth up cloſe to it; fo has the top of — 
may be above ground; and when the froſt comes on, if you 
will cover the top with a little ſtraw, or Peaſe-haulm 
vent their being killed by froſt, theſe N will 1 produce | 
fruit; im-winter, of early in the ting... ng t 
| But in thoſe plantations where you intend to plant 
things between your Artichokes, you muſt allow hine'devew: 
by the kitchen - 
eners near London, who fow the between with 
adiſhes or Spinach, and plant two rows of Cauliflowers, at 


diſtance in the rows between them, ſo that there are always 
five feet allowed for the Artichokes to grow; and in May, 


exactly between the two rows of 
Cauliflowers, and at three feet diſtance from each other; 
and between the rows of Cauliflowers and the Artichokes 
plant a row of Cabbages or Savoys for winter uſe, which, 


. when the Cauhflowers are drawn off and the Artichokes 


gathered, will have full liberty to grow ; and by this means, 

the ground is fully employed through the whole ſeaſon. 

This has been the practice of | of kitchen 

near London, who pay large rents for their land, ſo are 

* ea as many crops in = year from it edle 
the ſpring you find your ſtocks ſhoot very weak, 

which may have been — either by hard froſt or too 


much wet, you muſt then uncover them, and with your 
ſpade looſen and break the earth about them, raiſing a ſmall 


tween. the rows, which will greatly help them, and in three 
weeks or a month's time after they will be fit to lip. 


4 


—— ͤ H— - — — — — — - 


3. Akuu 


four feet diſtance row from row, and two feet and à half 


when the Radiſhes or Spinach are taken off, they: ſow a row | 
of Cucumbers for — 


Bil about the plants of each ſtock, levelling the reſt be- 


rr NN 
* ; Fucceet the old ſtocks, and 
ds ax che roots will not live 
e d winter fn g very; Weit 8. ſo that your Rocks 


Which you intend ſhould remain, to ſup upply' the cabl the able early, 
You 


and to furuiſh plants, ſhould be in 


; ſhould always obſerve” to plant theſe in an open * 
rer underthe drip Fee, obere rhe Wil draw 
| up very tall, and produce ſmall inſigni 

AATICHO KES o- n. © See Io 

At. Wales Der Cuckiow . 

up- „ The Cwnaraoraks ure, 2 

they: | 7 he-: hah ctw bling Paths ; tbe ſpas fs Poe 
— which will — —— you! muſt then h ike a cheb at' nb top, upon which the are nate. 
Lads 81m ich muſt be done by g = line. | Ie hath no petals nor fSamina, but many dad”, Very a 
acroſs the ad, im order wo dir being p 00 * 


. 


Aus (Mars | ate | 
Nee Herr, CHE: 434. eee, or Wake 
with ſpot Sorted and plain 13 
2. ArUM (Hakezm) acaule foliis haſtatis acutis petiolis 
longiſſimis ſpatha marin e. Largef Italia Arum with 


D acaule foliis haftatis foaths de- 
e foliis haſtatis ſpath e- 

clinata filiformi ſabulatz. Lin: Sp. Plant. 966. Friars Cowl 

with a flower mding in & fender tail, 

„*. Au un (4 acaule foliis cordato-bblongi s ſpa- 

tha bifida ſpadiceincurvo. Hort. Cliff. 435+. "Greater bread- 


kaved Friar; Cowl.” 
1 * Auun (2. 8 b <7” Wich ſpadice 
li. 345. Narrow-leaved Friars 


—_ Diefeorides.” wh 
zUM ( un) DE fois haftato- cordatis acu- 


60 
tis angulis obtuſis. Hort. Cliff. 434. Arum without fall, 


e beart- le h obtuſe an | 
* — (2 hn) cual fol ern, Flor. Virg. 


113. Three-leaved Arum without ft 
'Þ, 8. Aa un 1 2 Al ls ; tis, el lanceo- 

atis integerri vantibus = der iorem. 
Prod: Leyd. 7. — Dr * — 

9. Anu (Dracoasium] foliis pedatis, foliolis lanceola- 
tis integerrimis ſuperantibus ſpatham ſpadice breviorem. 
Prod. Leyd. 7. Smaller dwarf Arum with many leaves. 

10. Arun (Tyilobatum) acaule foliis trilobis flore ſeſſile. 
Flor. Zeyl. 326. Broad leaved low Arum of Ceylon with 4 
ſcarlet piftil. 
11. —__ rg 2 Fc peltatis ovatis re- 
pandis ibifdis. Hort. Cliff. 434. denn ian 
Arum, wulgarly called Coles | ou, 

12. AxuM (Betifolium) acaul⸗ foliis cordatis ute 
flori bus ſeſſilibus. American Arum oth * 4 Beet-heaf calle 
| Scunk Weed. 

13. ArRUM (Divaricaten) acaule foliis cordatis angula- 
tis divaricatis. Lin. Sp. Pl. 966. Arum without falt, and 
Har Band haves. 

14. Au (Peregrinum) acaule foliis cordatis obtuſis 
mucronatis angulis rotundatis. Hort. Cliff. 435. Arum 
—_— fall, blunt heart-ſpaped leaves which are pointed, 

aud the angles rouaded. This is commonly called Edder in 
\ America. 

15. Aku (Eſculentum) acaule foliis peltatis ovatis inte- 
gerrimis baſi ſemibifidis. Hort. Cliff. 453. Eatable Arum 
with a Water Lily leaf. | 


' 


16. Anun 


A R U 


16. Arun (Sagittifolium) acaule foljis ** 


natis nervoſis. 'Greateff Egyptian Arum, or Colocaſa with 
e polls, 
- 17. AU (Ceylaxicum) acaule foliis haftatis acuminatis 
ſpathũ mucronata revoluta. Dwarf broad-leaved Arum of 
Ceylon with a purple piftil. 
18. Aab A ag cauleſcens foliis ſagittatis ſpa- 
tha declinaticlausa! Tree-like Frum with laace- 
cemmonly called Dumb Case. | 
The firſt ſort grows naturally in woods, and on ſhady 
banks in moſt parts of England, ſo is ſeldom admitted into 
ens; but being a medicinal plant, it is here inſerted to 
introduce the other ſpecies. There are two varieties of this, 
one with plain leaves, and” the other hath leaves full of 
black ſpots; but theſe are only accidental varietie:, which 
ariſe from the ſame ſceds. The roots of this are ordered by 
the College of Phyficians to be uſed in a powder which bears 
tha title of the plant; but theſe roots are generally gathered 
in the ſpring, when the leaves are in full vigour, ſo that 
the roots ſhrink and ſoon looſe their pungent quality; but 
thoſe which are taken up when the leaves decay, will con- 
tinue good a whole year, and retain their pungency the 
ſame as when firſt taken up. "The not obſerving this, has 
brought the medicine into diſrepute. It flowers in April, 
apd the feeds ripen in July, when it is the beſt time to take 
ccc 
The ſecond ſort grows naturally in Italy, Spain, and Por- 
tugal. The leaves of this ſort” riſe a foot and a half high, 
are very large, running out to a point ; theſe are finely vein- 
ed with white, interſperſed with black ſpots, which, toge- 
ther with the ſine ſhining green of their ſurface make a 
_ PO. r * a foot high, and 
ave very long upright ſpathas, which are of a pale n, 
inclining to white ; hate appear the end of April, Tk. 
ginning of May ; this propagates very faſt by offsets from 
the root, and will thrive in any ſoil. or ſituation. The beſt 
time to tranſplant'them is from the time the ſeeds are ripe, 
to the end of Oftoher. © ' © | 
The third; fourth, aud fifth ſorts have been 
parated from this genus, and were diſtinguiſhed by thetitle 
of Ariſarum, or Friar's Cowl, from the reſemblance the 
flower has in ſhape to the hoods or cowls worn by the 
E of that order. Theſe are very low plants, their leaves 
aving very ſhort foot- talks, and the flowers grow cloſe to 
the ground. They flower in April. The time for tranſ- 
planting the roots is the ſame as for the former. -—- 


and Carolina; theſe never riſe with talks, but their leaves 
ariſe immediately from the roots, having ſhort foot-ſtalks ; 
the flowers come out between their leaves, which have ſhort 
foot-ſtalks ; they appear in May, but have little beauty, ſo 
the plants are only kept in botanic gardens for the ſake of 
variety. +3 -* » | Tf ; | 
* gs Aye common Dragon which is uſed in 
medicine, and has enerally ranged in arate genus 
from this under the thtle of Dd 7 4 GEE | 
This ſort is uſed in medicine, ſo is preſerved in ſome gi 
dens to ſupply the markets: it grows naturally in moſt of 
the ſouthern parts of Europe, from whence it was firſt ob- 
tained, It hath a ſtrait Kalk three or four ſeet high, which 
15 ſpotted like the belly of a ſnake; at the top it ſpreads 
out into leaves, which are cut into ſeveral narrow ſegments 
almoſt to the bottom, and are ſpread open like a hand; at 
the top of the ſtalk the flower is produced, which is in hape 
like the common Arum, having a very long ſpatha of a dark 
Purple colour ſtanding ere, with a large piſtil of the ſame 
colour, ſo that when it is in flower it makes no unpleaſing 


*pPearance ; but the flower hath ſo ſtrong a ſcent of car- 


* that few perſons can endure it, for which reaſon it 


id leaves, 


The fixth and ſeventh ſorts grow naturally in Virginia 


| 


* 


. 
| 


| 
| 


| 


[1 


y fe-. 


AR U | 
| hath been baniſtied' moſt gardens; but was it not for this, 
a few of the plants might merit a place in gardens. for the 
oddneſs of the flower. It is very hardy, fo will grow in 
{any foil or ſituation, and er by offsets from the 
root. There is a variety of this with variegated leaves and 
ſtalks, which is preſerved in the gardens of ſome perſons 
who are fond of ſtrĩiped-leaved plants. 1 

The ninth ſort grows naturally in moiſt places in Virginia 
and New England, but is very difficult to preſerve long in 
a garden, / eſpecially if the ſoil is dry. The leaves of this 
ſort are divided like thoſe of the former, but are ſmaller, 
and rarely grow more than nine inches high ; the flowers 
are like thoſe of the common Arum. | 
The tenth ſort grows raturally in Ceylon, and ſome other 
rts of India; fo is very impatient of cold: it is a plant of 
umble growth; the flower riſes immediately from the root, 
| ſtanding on a very ſhort foot-ſtalk : the ſpatha is long, erect, 
and of a fine ſcarlet within, as is alſo the piſtil. This plant 
muſt be placed in the tan-bed of the bark · ſtove, otherwiſe 
it will not thrive in England. It is propagated by offsets 
from the root, which come out in plenty when the plants 
are in health. WP? | | 
The eleventh, thirteenth, fourteenth, fifteenth; and fix- 
teenth ſorts, have mild roots, which are eaten by the inha- 
bitants of all. the hot countries, where they ou naturally, 
and ſome of the ſorts are cultivated by the inhabitants of the 
Sugar Colonies as eſculent plants, their roots being conſtant- 
ly eaten; as alſo are the leaves of ſome of the ſorts, particu- 
larly the fifteenth, which they call Indian Kale: the leaves 
of this are boiled, and ſupply the want cf other greens. It 
is eſteemed a wholſome green ; and in thoſe countries where 
many of the common European vegetables are with — 
produced, this proves a gocd ſuccedanum. The fixteen 
ſort has not been many years introduced among them, for 
it came originally from the Spaniſh Weſt-Indies, where it 
rows in great plenty. But theſe have larger roots than the 
fteenth, for which reaſon they are preferred to it. 
All theſe ſorts are preſerved in the gardens of thoſe per- 
ſons who are curious in collecting exotic plants, for the 
variety of their leaves, for their flowers have very little 
beauty, nor do they often appear in this country. The 
plants are propagated eafily by cffsets from their roots, 
which they put out plentifully : theſe muſt be planted in 
pots filled with rich earth, and plunged into a hot-bed ; and 
if they are afterward continued in the bark-ftove, they will 
make great progreſs, and their leaves will be very large. 
The roots of the ſeventeenth fort I received from India; 
this annually flowers in May; the leaves grow near the 
ground, having ſhort foot-ſtalks; the flower comes up im- 
mediately from the root upon a ſhort foot-fſtalk, and is of 
a very deep purple colour, and ſmell almoſt like the flower 
of Dragon. It is tender, ſo muſt be conſtantly kept in the 
bark ſtove, otherwiſe it will not thrive in England. '. —- 
| 'The eighteenth ſort grows naturally in the Sugar lands, 
and other warm parts of America, chiefly in the low grounds: 


| the whole plant abounds with an acrid juice, fo that if a 
a 


leaf or part of the ſtalk is broken, and 7 to the tip 
of the tongue, it occaſions a very painful ſenſation, and 

occaſions the ſalivary ducts to ſwell, and brings on a great 
defluxion of ſaliva ; the talks of this plant are ſometimes 
applied to the mouths of the negroes by way of puniſhment. 
I his ſort is propagated by cutting off the ſtalks into lengths. 
of three or — joints, which muſt be laid to dry ſix weeks 
or two months ; for if the wounded part is not perfectly 
| healed over before the cuttings are planted, they wilk rot 
and decay: theſe ſhould be planted in ſmall pots filled with. 
light ſandy earth, and plunged into a moderate hot: bed of 
tan, being careful that they have little wet, until they have 


| made good roots; ſome of them may be placed in EP 
pri | ve, 


ARU 
w will make 
—— flowers than the others. , 
- ARUM ZATHIOPICUM. See Cates: 
- ARUMSCANDENS.. See Dx aconTiua:. 
ARUNDO, Lan. Gen. Plant. 76: The Reed. 
e are, 3 e! 
included in @ chaff ee AS ins The petals 
n ar their baſe, and 


ſender The germen afterwar 
an ng pointe ee . 


3 CHARACTERS — 
"4 zUNDAa ( tss). calycibus fs or oh; 
Reed. © 


cul Lari. Prod Ley . 66. The common 
2. \AzUNDO — calycibus trifloris panicula diffus. 
Prod. Leyd. 66. The manured Reed, or Donax of Diofeorides ; 
this is ſometimes called by gardeners the Evergreen Reed. 
J Ax Un 9922 Indica Laconica verſicolor. Mor. 
Hi. 3. p. 219. variegated Reed e Epos en wart 
4- AxUnDoO (Bamboa caule derer 7010 its acuminatis 
ſulcatis, baſi rotundioribus. Arorber ſpecies ſpecies of Rn.. 
. AzunDo {Arborea) caule arboreo ſoliis ue acu- 


minatis. Reed <yirb @ rree-like fall, and leaves which are || 


painted at both exds. 

6. Amun fOrientalis) Orientalis tenuifolia caule 
ex quã Turcz calamos parant. Tourn. Cor. 39. Faforn 
„ ee of which v Turks 
made their writing 
The firſt fort is & very common by the fides of rivers 
iels nel for me tf any thing of its culture. This 
is cut in autumn, when 1 to fall, * the 
ſtems are c Brown, for makin hedges in kitchen- 

oo other uſes. 4 | 

*"The (ond fort, although «rave of warm country, - 
yet will bear our cold of moderate Winters in the open 
ground; it dies to the ſurface in autumn, and riſes again 
the ſucceeding ſpring ; and if kept ſupplied with water in 
dry weather, will grow ten or twelve + fret high the ſame 


ſummer. This is the roots e 
in the Seine | 


— make very lar — ieſl th are fo Ae they lie upon the 
— 1 Pe or ti 2 1 leaves the 8 . out of | 
each fide which are ſhape thaſe hy on 
The Batks of chis Gert aro ho dragon, but have a long tube ; are of a worn- out pur- 
r as alfo to ef an herbaceous 


rods. 
The thard fort is 


poſed to be à variety of the ſecond, 
drifering therefrom in having variegated leaves. This 
plant will not o large, nor will it refiſt the cold fo 
well, amen pies Soros in the open air —_ the 
winter in England; fo the plants muſt be in pots, 

hauſed in the autumn. x OY 

| "The wo fort» of Bamba are of great ſervice to the inha- 
bitants of India, . who make moſt of their common utenſils 
of the ftems of theft canes, which grow to a prodigions | 

in thoſe countries. 

Wie have pbhants of the fourth fort in the E 3, 
— =; and if the ſtoves in 
which they are kept were high eno b te adwit them, t they 
would. according to appearance, to twice chat h 
——— — a mins Wrist, but in ge- 

wabking-ftirkes, and when dried are os fit for 

the purpoſe 96 hoe ck are imported. The leeves of 
this much broader than thoſe of 'the fifth, particy- | 
lariy. at their baſe.; "theſe leaves are generally put round the 


paws oy ar their padkype, and are faſtened together 
to rm a kind of mat, ww" 


* was boy When the 
and the plants permitted to ge 
en 


| 
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waters in divers parts of England, that | / 
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Phe fifth fort is more rare at preſent in Eorope, though 
Fe. Malabar. 
They are both. tender to, fo will.nox live in this cdun- 


Y | a hy $ they are rved in a warm ſtove; and as their 
| reed eee ley „ ib they ſhould not be confined : there- 

| fore ro ve them produce fro Kems, they muſt be plant - 
earth. and pl into 


l bark · ſtove; and as they wa 


y grow 
| gire of arg 

8 ee e 1 * they were 

bs decay, the ho — 45 — 44 

. 4. ern * 
them to en 

r eee 


to leave a ſufficient quantity of old tan abont the roots of 


2 for if they are too much bared, and the new 
tan laid near them, when that heats, it will ſcerch their 
roots, ſo that the plants are ſometimes deſtroyed by it. 

The Rath Ther 36 wht ele 
withal ; os, as alſo on 


this in a valley near mount Ath 


the banks of river Jordan, but there, are none of. the 


Plants in England at preſent. This fort may be managed 
5 the inks. 


ARUNDO SACCHARIFERA. See Saccuarun. 


ASARINA. Tours. Inft. R. H. 171. tab. 76. . 
Alarm. 


The Cnanactans are, | 
eee yes, þ Ad are; + hind, dinided as the 
top into tue Hips, the . , ets ve pats The 
lower lip is 25 K. cat inte three obtuſe parts ; . the two lips join 
2 * 45 


40 e ont. I hath four famina. 
Be center is plac NN 2 ,. <wbich — turus 


— nap rar 12 Claire all, which mew" of my 
The Syzcizs are, 


ſitis reniformibus crenatis.  {/arina, or Rock Ground-ivy. 


f 2. ASARINA (Ereaa) caule erecto folius lanceolatis am- 


* cula dichotomã. Bafard dub an 
»pright flalk, [pear- leaves which embrace the flalks, and 
a. Trl, vers coming out f from the diviſion N ans anche. 


* at the top. Tat below 0 
— 4 ſeeds ſhould bs ſown after they are ripe, or permitted 
to ſcatter, for when they are ſown in the ſpring they ſeldom 
grow. The plants ſhould remain where they aze ſown, and 
require no other care but to thin them where they 
= how It grows nazprally in Italy and the fau 
rance 
The fecond fort grows 
7 ant hath upright talks, which 


a foot and a half 


iph, and put gut ſeveral fide branches; the leaves grow . 


oppoſite, and embrace the ſtalks at their baſe ; the flowers 


come out in ſhort looſe ſpikes from the diviſions of the 


Ralks, which are ſhaped li 
lefs, and of a purp rple colour. 
The ſeeds of thi 


thoſe of the former, but are 


ſeldom 2 the ſame 
year, but remain in the ground ad the following ſpri b 
the ſecond year the plants will flower and r 


ſeeds, The roots ſeldom laſt above two or three . ſo l 


that lants ſhould be annually raiſed. 
AK * a Aſarabacca. 


The 


1. As MAIN +. FI caule FRO ER foliis oppo- 


2 | 


naturally in North America. "This 


s ſort ſhould be ſown in the autumn, for 
eight. thoſe which are ſown in the ſpring 
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+ Averttvtas (Sjriaca) follis ovalibus ſubtus tomentoſtd 
Je 1 ay ay" nutantibus. Lin. Sp. Pl. 214. 
Greater np right Syrian Dog ſhane. e © eas 45445 IP 

6. Ae (Aa) foliis ovatis ſubtus pilofinſcu- 
Es taufe fimplici urnbellis nectariiſque erectis. Lin. Sp. Ti. 
214. Dxx fone <with fine purple Y and wright Ber ws. 

7. ASCLEPlas (Purpuraſcens) foliis ovatis ubtus villofs 
cauſe ſimplici umbellis ereAtis neftariis refupinatis. Lin. 
Sp. Fl. 214. Uprighe Dog a of New York, <oich leave: Tf: 
hoary, and a worn-out, pakſh, de-coloured flower. I 

8. Ascleerias (Farwugata iis ovatis rugohs nudis 
caule fimplici ambeltis effilrbus $ tomen- 
— Ia Sp. Plant. The old American Dog ſhane, called 

Z . ; | | oP 

9. AscuePtas (Incarmata) foltis lanceolatis caule ſuper- 

* ne divifo umbellis terminalibus congeſtis. Lin. Sp. Pl. 215. 
foot - ſtalks cloſe to the ground, foare hid Smaller upright Dog ſbane of Canada. g 
They have a bell-ſhaped empalement, of a worn-out pur- 10. AscLEPias (Decumbens) foliis villoſis caule decum- 
— whick'is cut into three at the top, where it turns | bente. Lin. Sp. Pl. 216. Hairy Orange- coloured Dog ane of 
Ward. 18 5 8 | ay * Carolina. r e 2 ee 
ITbe leaves of the ſecond. fort. are much larger than thoſe | 11. Ascrrias 8 foliis alternĩs lanceolatis cauſe 
of the firſt, and ſtand on longer foot · ſtalks; theſe are pbinted | divaricato piloſo. Lin. Sp. PL 217. Hairy New England 
Dog ſhane with a tuberoſe root, and an Orange-coloured flower, 


mediately ; _ 


and hairy. The owe afe like thoſe of the other fort, 


growing cloſe to the root, but are ſomewhat inclining to | crmmony callid Orange Apocynum. „ 
green on their outſide, an all other they agree. 12. ASCLEPI as (Glabra) foltis lineari-lanceolatis gla- 

The third fort hath fmooth, blunt, heartſhape » | bris caule fruticoſo umbellis lateralibus. Upright African 
ſtanding on long toot-ftalks$; theſe are veined, and ſpotted Deg Pan with a bairy fruit, and a narrow, 5, Villa 


on their upper ſurface like thoſe of the autumnal Cyclamen; haf. | 8 
the flowers of this are haped like the others, but ſtund on | 13. AscLeeras (Frariceſa) foliis lanceolatis glabris um- 
dell licibus lateralibus caule fruticoſo. Upright Afri- 
can evith a broad, ſmoorh, Nilb leaf. $44 
14. AsCL8yF14s (Yille/a) foliis lanceolatis villoſis acutts 
umbeltis ſimpliribus erectis caule fruticoſo. 2 bt „ rv 
wit , and a broad, hairy, Jo af. 
lia) caule eretto fruticoſo, fo- 


. and is jucrenſed 
is is the fort which is ed in 


autumn. 
I db 


14 ze dl 17} ant tg e 1 15. A$SCLEPIas ( 
| The Canada fort is tolerably „ and will endure our | His 2 4 amptexicaulibus, umbellis congeſtis. Up- 
common winters #n the » being razely hurt but | roger | with a roundifh ſea- green leaf. 


open | frubby Dog ban . 

by great froſts, or being planted in a wet foil, which often | 16. As cl EIA (Mea) foliis lanceolatis N caule 
occaſions the roots $6 rot in winter. ' This u propagated as | fimplici umbellis erectis lateralibus ſolitariis. Lin. Sp. Pl. 
Wide third Gee wi ve the oper airin Eogtand] being nm e i Tancedlatic pegel 

Nve i 17. Acres (Cara vica n tis petiola- 
ſeldom injured by froſt : but if the plants are tov much ex- | tis Fabris caule aabie — erectis ſolitariis. Lin. Sp. 
Poſed to ſun —— . — there- | PI; 215. Dog ſGane with a fibrous root, and ſcarlet fetal: with 
fore they ſhould be planted in 2 where they may have | Baffron-coloured horns, called Baſtard Ipecacuana. 


2 in which tuation they will ſpread | 18. AserzrIiAs (Gigantea) foliis amplexicaulibus ob- 
increaſe, | TT IRE. * longo-ovalibus. Flor. Zeyl. 112. Oy We broad- 
ASCLEPIAS. Hirundinaria, or Swallow-wort. u Indian Dog fbane, and the Beid el offar. Ap. Zgypr. 85. 


The CHanaAcTERS arc, "Weep: | Ig. AsCLEP1as (Scandens) foliis ovato-Ianceolatis gla- 

The flower hath a petal of one Jraf, divided into five vel | bris caule fimplici umbellis erectis terminalibus. yrs 
Jerts. In the center 4s fituated froe nefariums which encompaſs Dog. ſbane with oblong pointed leaves, and white flowers groxc- 
the parts of generation; the amis are joined in a truncated | ing in an amel. 


both incloſed by fue ſeales, nnd are ſearre vgl. It hath t9ve Erk fort is the common Swallow-wort of the thops. 
oval pointed germen, which d become two barge, oblong, | This is called Vincetoxicem and Hirundinana, in Engliſh 


Feeling Pods ending in a point, cubiebh open with two wakver, | Swallow-wort, or tame Poiſon, from its ſuppoſed virtue, be- 
which are, fed freds, Tying: over each other like | mp accounted a mighty counter poiſon. e root is the 
tiles on a: and are crowned w0i1h a ſoft down. 2 which is uſed, which is compoſed of many ſtrong 
| The Sers cis ae _ n | | fibres, connected at the top like thoſe of Aſparagus, from 
1. AsCLE*zas (A/ba) fois ovatis acuminatis cavle | which ariſe. many ftalks, in number proportional to the ſize 
crecto umbellelis proliferis. Lin. Sp. Plant. 226. Common | of the roots, which grow two feet high, and are very ſlen- 
oww=-rvort with a nubite. 1 lIoseer ar the top; the leaves are placed oppoßte by pairs. 

2. Ascterzas (Mere) folus lancsolatis acutis caule | The flowers are white, growing in umbels near the top of 
ſuperns ſabvolubili. Jan. Sp. FI. 216. Swatlow-wert with | the ſtalk, from which are ſent out Imaller umbels. Aſter 
a black flower. - | Ache flower is paſt, the two getmen become two long — 
J nee Len) foliis owntis acutis cauleinfirmo, ed pods, incfoſing many compreſſed ſeeds, lying imbrica- 
ursbellis &mpllicibus. Nerrow-teaved Sxcallew-wvort with a | tim, which are crowned with a ſoft white down. It flowers 
wulle flowes, 5 | in June, and the feeds ripen in September. It grows na- 
4. Asus (Ferricillata)  foliis revolutis. linearibus | turally in the fourth of France, Spain, and Italy. | 
verticilatis dahle exdfite. Lin. Sp. FI. 27. Upright Dogs- | The ſecond fart agrees with the firſt, in the ape of its 
bime of Maryland, with rer catifax haves, und fete | toots, leaves, ant ftowers, but the Ralks extend to a greater 
$70ww:ng in au umbel. | | length, 


| or other ants near it, 


Its leaves, and weakneſs of its ſtalks ; the umbels of flowers 


bright 8 colour, making a pretty appearance, but are 
not ſucceeded by pods in England ; this. muſt be treated as 
the fourth fort. | 0 


| are narrow, hairy, and placed oppoſite; the umbels grow 


* 


ASC 


length, and toward their twiſt round any ſticks, . 
+ pla and the Bowers of this are black. 
The third differs from both the other in the narrownelſs of | 


OT, 


. 


hey put out new ſhoots. 
The fifth fort creeps. greatly at the root ; this ſends up 
ſtrong ſtems upward of five feet high, which have thick oval 
leaves placed oppoſite, and hoary on their under fides. To- 
wards the top of the ſtalks the umbels of flowers come out 
on the fide : theſe are of a worn- out purple colour, ſmelling 
ſweet, and nod downward ; ſometimes they are ſucceeded by 
large oval pods, filled with flat ſeeds, crowned by a long 
ſoſt down. This propagates faſt. enough, by. its erceping 
root, and will grow in any. foil or ſituation. It may be 
tranſplanted any time after the ſtalks decay, and before the 
roots ſhoot in the ſpring. -\ ©  _ _... / 
* The fixth fort hath a perennial root; which. ſends, up {e- 
veral upright ſlalks in the ſpring, about two feet high, gar- 
rou the 


— * 
- 


© 


niſhed with oval leaves growing oppoſite ; at the top 
ſtalks the umbels of flowers . LY which are of a 


" The ſeventh fort grows naturally in North America. This 
hath a perennial root, which ſends out fingle ſtalks near 
three feet high, which have oval leaves placed oppoſite; 
the flowers grow in erect umbels at the top, and the necta- 
riums are declining. It is very hardy, and propagates faſt 
by its creeping roots, but never produces ſeeds in England. 

The eighth ſort reſembles the ſeventh, but the leaves are 
rough, and the umbels of flowers are more compact, and 


wk. 


ous colour: it is propagated by roots as the former ſort. - 
The ninth fort came firſt from Canada, but hath ſince 
been found growing naturally in ſeveral other parts of 
America. It hath a perennial roct, which puts out ſeveral 
upright ſtalks about two feet high, with oblong ſmooth 
leaves placed by pairs; at the top are produced. cloſe um- 
bels of purple flowers. It is propagated by parting of the 
roots, which do not increaſe very faſt, fo that it is not very 
preney in the gardens ; but it is hardy enough tolive abroad, 
if it is planted in a dry ſoil. . 4} 
The tenth ſort is a native of North America, but is hardy 
enough to live abroad in England, if itis planted in a warm 
firuation and in a dry foil. This hath declining ſtalks, 
which are a foot and a half long, and hairy; leaves 


at the extremity of the branches, which are compact, and 
the flowers are of a bright Orange colour. It is propagated 
by ſeeds, which ſhould be ſown upon a hot-bed to bring up 
the plants. When they are of a proper ſtrength. to remove, 
they ſhould be ſhaken out of the pots, and planted in a 


Te twelfth, thirteenth, and fourteenth forts- grow na- 


- until they have taken new root, then they may be placed 


| a milky juice, much wet will rot them.” 
come out on the fide of the flalk ; theſe are of an herbace- 


| 


- ASC 


from the ſun until they have taken freſh root, but they 
moſt, have very little water given them, for they are milky 
plants, which rot with wet. When their ſtalks decay 
in autumn, ſome rotten tan ſhould be laid over the ground 
to keep out the frat, which ſhould be removed in the ſprin 
before the plants put out new ſhioots. The ſecond ſprin 
the roots may be tranſplanted where are to remain; 
the roots will then be endugh to flower in ſummer, 
and will laſt ſeveral years, eſpecially if they are covered with 
tan to keep out the froſt in winter, but ſhould not be 
afterward removed; for when the roots are large, they will 
Tube eleventh fort is a native of the ſame countries, and 
is much like the former, but differs in having upright ſtalks, 
and the leaves growing alternate. The roots of this grow 
to a large fize, ſo will not bear tranſplanting. * It is pro- 
pagated by ſeeds, which ſhould be treated in the manner 
directed for the former. Theſe flower the latter end of 
July, and in- Auguſt. Neither of theſe plants will live long 
in pots, for which reaſon I have recommended their being 
— in the full ground; but they ſhould have a warm 

tuation. | | : | e 


turally at the Cape of Good Hope. Theſe riſe with up- 
right ſhrubby ſtems to the height of eight or ten feet, and 
divide into many branches. The flowers of all the forts 
are white, and grow looſely on the umbel ; theſe are fre- 
quently ſueceeded by ſhort, thick, ſwelling pods, endin 
in a point, which are thick ſet with hairs, and are fille 
with compreſſed ſeeds, crowned with à ſoft down. 
;- The chirteenth ſort differs from the twelfth, in having 
much broader loaves, which are of a' darker n; the 
umbels of flowers are ſmaller, grow upon ſhorter foot-ſtalks, 
The fourteenth ſort doth not riſe ſo high as cither of the 
former, and the branches grow at a'much'preater diſtance ; 
the leaves are ſhorter, . and are covered on both fides with 
i anne i tio aaa *< eee 2 


Theſe are gated by ſeeds, which may be ſown in 
April on a bed of l ht earth in the open air; and when the 
plants are chree or inches high, they ſhould be each 
planted in a ſmall pot filled with light earth, and ſhaded 


with other exotic plants in a ſheltered; ſituation ; in October 
they muſt be removed into the green-houſe; and during the 
winter ſhould have but little water, for as they abound with 


Theſe three ſorts may alſo be propagated by cuttings, 
which, if planted in July or. Auguſt, in a ſhady border, 
will ſoon take root, and may then be taken up and planted 
in pots, and managed as the ſeedling plants. The thir- 
teenth ſort has lived in the air in mild winters in the 
Chelſea garden, but in winters they are conſtantly 


deſtroyed. | ; 1 | 
with an aupright-ſhrubby ſtalk 
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The fourteenth ſort 
to the height of fix or ſeven feet, diyiding toward the to 
into three or four branches, with ſtiff roundiſh leaves, whi 
cloſely embrace them. Toward the upper part the flowers 
are produced on their fides, growing in ſhort compact um- 
bels. They are of an herbaceous colour, and make but 
little appearance ; come out chiefly: in autumn and 
winter. This requires the ſame culture as the former ſorts. 

The fifteenth ſort grows naturally in the warm parts of 
America. This riſes with fingle ſtalks near two feet high, 
which are garniſhed with ſmooth ſpear-ſhaped leaves, end- 
ing in a point; toward the top of the © the umbels of 
flowers are produced from the wings of the leaves, which 

are white, and ſtand erect, and are ſucceeded by oblong 


P 
q 
0 


warm border a foot aſunder, being careſul to ſhade them 


pointed pods, filled with compreſſed ſeeds, crowned = 


ASC | 
fot down. It flowers in June and July, and the ſeeds ripen 
in October. | bY 4x * o TG | 
This plant is tender, ſo muſt be raiſed in a hot-bed, and 
thrive „ | | | 


The ſixteenth ſort is alſo-a native of the warm parts of 
America, the roots of which have been ſent to En for 
I uana.  'There have been many accounts of the bad 
checks of uſe of theſe roots, as alſo of the poiſonous 
quality of the plant, ſo that the public ſhould be cautioned. 
not to make uſe of it, and alſo to be careful not to let the 
milky juice of the plant mix with any thing which is taken 
inwardly. I 1 72 0 2 = 
| The plant riſes five or fix feet high, with upright ſtems, 
and ſmooth oblong leaves placed oppoſite ; toward the top 
of the branches the umbels of flowers come out, which ſtand 
erect; the petals of the flowers are of a ſcarlet colour, and 
the horny nectariums in the middle are of a bright Saffron 
colour, which make a pretty ap ce ; there is com- 
monly a ſucceſſion of theſe flowers on the ſame plant, from 
June to October. The flowers are ſucceeded by long taper 
"2, filled with ſeeds crowned by a ſoft down, which ripen 

te in the autumn. 15, 

It is propagated: by ſeeds, which muſt be ſown 


on a hot- 
in the ſpring, and the plants ſhould be treated in the 
. ſame manner as is before directed for the former fort; the 
roots of this fort may be continued three or four years, but 
after the ſecond year the plants grow naked, and do not 
produce ſo many flowers as the young plants. we 
The ſeventeenth ſort riſes wich upright ſtems fix or ſeven 
feet high, with thick oval leaves placed oppoſite. The um- 
bels of flowers are produced from the wings of the leaves ; 
the flowers are white, of a ſtar figure, having five points ; 
the pods of this ſort are very large, in ſhape like an ox's teſ- 
ricles, and are filled with flat ſeeds, lying over each other 
Uke 2 dy houſe. 1 
This plant is tender, ſo muſt be preſerved conſtantly in 
the ſtove, and treated in the ſame manner as the two wag 
mer forts, and ſhould have very little wet, eſpecially in the 
winter. | | | 
The 
from wha 


it differs in-the leaves, being broader, and the 


the fifteenth are produced at the wings of the leaves. This 
is tender, ſo muſt be m as the fifteenth fort. It 
flowers in Auguſt, and the feeds ripen in October. 

The nineteenth ſort I received from Carthagena ; this 
bath climbing talks, which faſten themſelves to the neigh- 
— riſe to the height of ten or twelve feet, 
WI ar-ſhaped hairy leaves, growing oppoſite, upon very 
ſhort oot-ftalks ; CIOS of | mem A — — the 
wings of the leaves, which are very compact, and the flow- 
ers are of a ſulphur colour. | 
This plant is tender, fo muſt be conftantly preſerved in 
the ſtove, and treated in the ſame way as is directed for the 
former ſorts. | 

ASCYRUM. Lin. Gen. Plant. 737. . St. Peterſwort. 

The CnaracTEss are, Mg 

The flower hath four oval petals, the two outer axe large and 
Placed oppaſite, the two inner are ſmall. In the center is fatuated 
an oblong germen, attended by a mumber of briftly lamina, 
which are reduced at their bale to four bodies. The germen 
efterward becomes an oblong printed ſeed-weſſel, filled i ſmall 


round ſeeds. 

The Streits are, 
I. AScCYRUM (Crux Andrea) foliis ovatis caule tereti 

panicula dichotom4. Lin. Sp. Pl. 787. Baſtard St. Fohn/- 


Trek of Maryland, with ſmall yellow flowers called St. Andrew's 


oy 


= 


eighteenth fort approaches near to the fifteenth, | 
umbels of flowers terminating the talks, whereas thoſe of | 


A8 
2. Atcrnon (Nh) foliis hirſutis caule ſiricto. Lin. 
Sp. Pl. 788. Shrubdy bairy St. Firgizi 


3. Ader aun 2 o 


is caule compreſſo. 

2 Plant. 788. Upright forabby Baftard St. Jobnfavort 
WHY a ye E 2 3 = 
The firſt ſort is à low plant, whoſe ſtalks ſeldom riſe more 

than fix inches hi ; "theſe. have ſmall oval leaves, placed 
by pairs; the ftaſks are ſlender, and divide into two toward 
2 From between the divifion of the branches the 
looſe ſpikes of flowers are produced, which are yellow, but 
very ſmall, ſo make no ; therefore the plant is 
ſcarce. y r AA 
variety. The root is perenmal, an lant may be pro- 
pagated by g 4. gh its branches ; it loves a moiſt ſoil, 
and a ſhady 


The ſecond ſort grows about three feet high, with up- 
right ſtalks and hairy oblong leaves ; the flowers are 


| duced at the ends of the ftalks, n 
colour with common St. Johaſwort, but have only four 
leaves. This hath a perennial root, but the ſtalks decay 
every autumn. It may be propagated by parting the roots 
in autumn, when the ſtalks decay, and ſhould be planted 


in a loamy ſoil. ' , | 
naturally in South Carolina. Thi 


The third fort x | 
plant riſes a foot and a half high with flat talks, avhich 


are * with oval ſmooth leaves growing ſite ; 
| the ſtalks are terminated by three or four yellow. rs, 
growing cloſe together, which are larger than thoſe of the 


| common St. Johnſwort, and the petals of the flowers are 
hollow. It may be propa by cuttings, made of the 
young ſhoots in May, which, if planted in pots, and plung- 
ed into a very moderate hot-bed, will take root in five or 
ſix weeks, when they may be tranſplanted into a w 
border, where they will endure the cold of our ordinary 
| winters. 
| | Theſe plants have little beauty, fo are ſeldom cultivated 
but in botanic gardens for the ſake of variety. | 
'  ASCYRUM BALEARICUM. | 
See HyrERICuM 


ASCYRUM MAGNO FLORE. 
 ASCYRUM VULGARE. 
ASH-TREE. See Fraxinus. 
ASPALATHUS. Lin. Gen. PI. 767. African Broom. 
The CraRacTERs are, 

The floxver is of the butterfly kind. The flandard is hairy, 
compreſſed, and blunt - pointed; the wings are blunt, moon ſhaped, 
and ſpread open, and are ſhorter than the flandard ; the keel is 
bifid, and of the ſame length as the twings. In the bottom is 
ftuated an oval which. afterward becomes ax oual ob— 


long pod, inclofing one or two kidney: ſhaped ſeeds... 
The SPpEc1ss are, "CES . : 

1. ASPALATHUS ( a) foliis confertts ſabulatis 
mucronatis hiſpidis floribus capitatts. Lin. Sp. Pl. 711. 
Fellow” African Broom, with hairy flowers collected in woolly 
heads, and prickly Aſparagus leaves which are hairy. | 

2. ASPALATHUS (Fndica) foliis quinatis ſeſſilibus. Lin. 
| Sp. Ph 742. Indian forubby Trefoil with fingle red flowers, 
an obloug foot-falk, and a [mall pod. 

3. ASPALATHUS (Argentea) 


1 


| 


ceis ſtiĩpulis ſimplicibus mucronatis floribus ſparſis tomen- 
toſis. Lin. Sp. Pl. 713. Narrow-leaved, African, filuery 
Cytiſus with a filky-dawn, and flowers in a ſpite like a hare 2 
cot. : | - 

4 Theſe plants grow naturally about the Cape of Good Hope. 
The firſt is a Tow ſhrub growing about three feet high, with 
flender branches, having many trifoliate leaves growing in. 
cluſters; at the ends of the branghes che flowers come out, 
which are yellow, collected in woolly heads; theſe are rarely 
| ſucceeded by pods in England. It is 2 by ſeeds, 
| which muſt be obtained from the country w the plants 
H grow 


F 


The ſecond fort: feet high, with flender 
branches, which are garniſhed with leaves having five lobes ; 
the-flowers come out fmgly upon long foot-ftalks, which are 


of a pale red colour. This is propagated 2s the former, 


tall dividing into lender branches, with filky white leaves, 
coming out 
grow tha 
rected for the firſt fort. It flowers late in the ſummer. 
_ ruptly called Sparrowgraſs. _ | 
no empalement; and is of the bell. 


ſeraceis, ſtipulis 


4. AsyPanaGUs (Alas) aculeis ſolitariis ramis ſlexuofs 
 foliis brevioribus faſciculatis. Prickly Aſparugus with horrid 


15 
a; 
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#1 
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where they ching aging till autumn, when they 


muſt be carried into the and in winter ſhould 


and requires the ſame treatment, | 
- The third ſort riſes about four feet high, with a ſhrubby 


threes; the flowers are yellow, downy, and 
on the branches. This is propagated as the 
two former, and muſt be treated in the fame way as is di- 


ASPARAGUS. Aſpara 


gus, Sparagus, or Sperage ; cor- 


The CRAMRACTERSs are, 


men, auhich afterwar 


1. ASPARAGUS ( ) caule herbaceo erecto, ſoliis 
panibus. Flor. Suec. 272. Garden Aſparagus. 

2. AsPARAGUS (Maritimus) caule inermi herbaceo fo- 
his teretibus longioribus faſciculatis. Maritime Aſparagus 
with a thicker leg. 5 
3. As8PARAGUS (Acutifolius) foliis aciformibus pungen- 
tibus caule fruticolo inermi. Sauv. Monf. 45. 1 


6. ASPARAGUS (Aphyllas) aphyllus ſpinis faſciculatis 
inzqualibus divergentibus. Hort. Cliff. 122. Another prickly 


. = Asranacys e caule inermi ramis decli - 
natis foliis ſetaceis. Prod. Leyd. 29. Aparagus with a ſmeoth 
Jalt, dechining branches, and briftly leaves. | 
8. Asyatacys (Atte) aculeis ſolitariis caule erecto 


ary N 
ful, but this never 
| ve proper | r 
Lare had in the doing of this, not to injure the crown of the 


| your hands. Theſe huſks will alt ſwim upon 
| the ſeeds will fink to the bottom ; ſo that by pouring 


by 
GT abort, you will make it entirely dean : then 
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A8 


1 124. 
i eulti- 


paragus, it is much the beſt way 
to which, a ſufficient number of the faireſt buds ſhould 


be 
„ and permitted to run up 
run up after the ſeaſon for cut- 


to thruſt a ſtake down dy each, but there muſt be 


root. Theſe ftakes will not only ſerve as marks to diſtinguiſh 
them from the others when they are all run up, but alſo to 
faſten the ſhoots to when they are advanced in height, and 
put out lateral branches, to prevent their being broken by 


winds, which frequently happens where this is not obſerved, 
before the other ſhoots are permitted to run up, after which 
there is little danger of it, uſe they will then be ſcreen- 


ed by the other ſtalks. Toward the end of September the 
berries will be fully ripe, when the ftatks ſhould be cut off, 
and the berries ftri in a tub, in-which they may remain 
three weeks or a month to ſweat, by which means the outer 
huſſes will be rotten ; then fill the tub with water, and with 
your hands break all the huſks, by ſqueezing them between 
the water, but 
off the 
water gently, the huſks will be carried along with it; and 
ting freſh water two or three times, and ftirring your 


your ſeed upon a mat or cloth, and expoſe it to the fun and 
air in dry weather, until it is perfectly dry, when you may 


put it. into a bag, and hang it up in a dry place till the be- 
Finning of February; at which « on you muſt prepare a bed 


folis faſciculatis, ramis kliformibus, Lin, Sp. Plant. 313. 


your ſeeds (but not too thi 


level, whereon muſt ſow 
» Which will and you — 
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weather, that the weeds may die as faſt as 
g careful not to injure the young ſhoots. 
to cut up the Onions which grow near 
work muft be repeated about three times, 
which, if well done, and the ſeaſon not too wet, will keep 

the ground clear from weeds until the Onions are fit to be 


pulled up, which is in Auguſt, and is known when 
their £ fall down and begin to wither. When you have 


drawn off your Onions, you muff clean your ground well 
from weeds, which will Ra it clean till you earth the beds, 


which muſt be done in October, when the haulm begirs to 


which muft be performed in this 


back of 3 that 


the buds may ſtand forward, and be about two inches below 
the ſurface of the and at twelve inches diſtance from 


laying 
therein your plants as before directed, and continuing the 
fame diſtance row from row, only obſerving between every 
four rows to leaye a diſtance of two feet and a half for an 
alley to go between the beds to cut the Aſparagus, &c. 
Your plot of being finiſhed and levelled, you may 
ſow thereon a 1 of Onions, which will not hurt 


_ There are ſome perſons who plant the ſeeds of Aſparagus 
in the place where the roots ts remain, which is a very 
good method, if it is with care. The way 1s 
this 2 Aſter the s been well trenched and dunged, 
they lay it level, and draw à line croſs the ground (in the 
ſame manner as is-praQtiſed in planting of the young plants ;) 
then with a dibble make holes at a foot diſtance, into eac 
of which you muſt drop two ſeeds, for fear one ſhould nriſ- 
cay ; theſe holes ſhould not be more than half an inch 
deep ; then eover the ſeeds, by ſtriking the earth in upon it, 
and go on removing the line a foot back for another row ; 
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decay; for if you cut of the haulm while green, the roots 
will ſhoot Gelb again, which will greatly weaken them. 
This young haulm ſhould be cut off with a knife, leavin 
the 1 or three inches e ne N LE 
a guide for to diſtinguiſh the beds from the alleys ; then 
with a hoe ear off the weeds into the alleys, and dig up 
the alleys, burying the weeds in the bottom, and throw the 
carth upon the beds, ' ſo that the beds may be about five 
inches above the level of the alleys: then you may planv 
4 row of Coleworts in the middle of the alleys, but do not 
ſaw or plant any thing upon the beds, which would greatly 
your roots ; nor would I ever adviſe the planting 
of Beans in the alleys (as is the practiee of many) for it 
greatly the two outfide rows of Aſparagus. In this 
manner it muſt remain till ſpring, when you: muſt hoe over 
the beds to deſtroy all young weeds ; then rake them ſmooth, 
and obſerve all the fucceeding ſummer to keep them clear 
from weeds, and in October dig up the alleys again, as was 
before direQed, earthing the beds, &c. 1 
The ſecond ſpring after planting you may begin to cut 
ſome of your Afſparagus,. though it will: be much better to- 
Ray until the third; therefore now you muff fork up your 
beds with a flat pronged fork made on purpoſe, which is 
commonly called an Aſparagus fork : this mult be done be- 
. fore the buds ſhoot in the ſpring,. and with care, leſt. you 
fork too deep; and bruife the head of the root; then rake 
the beds over ſmooth,. juſt before the ' buds 'appear above 
d, which will deftroy all young weeds, and Keep you 


— 


— 


. un 2 
h | Feds clean much longer than 1 left unraked, or done ſo ſoon- 


as forked ;- and when your buds appear about four or five 
inches above ground, you may then cut them, bur ir ſhould: 
be done ſparingly, only taking the large buds, and ſuffer-- 
ing the ſmall torun up to hen the roots; forthe more 


and after four rows are finiſhed, leave a ſpace for an alley 


_— 
| you cut, the greater will be the increaſe of buds, but they 
H 2 willi 
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will be ſmaller, and the roots ſooner decay. When you « 
a bud, you muſt open the with your knife (which 
hould be very narrow and long in the blade, and with 
teeth like a ſaw) to ſee whether, any more >, dow buds are 
doming up cloſe by it, which might be either broken or 

bruiſed in cutting the other, then with your knife ſaw it off 


about three inches under This may appear a very 
troubleſome affair to people unacquainted with the practical 


Part. but thoſe who are employed in cutting 8 will 
erform a great deal of this work in a ſhort time; but care 
in doing it, is abſolutely neceſſary to be obſerved by all who 
NS an Searls loony yo 
The wanner o our is every 
the ſame N them from 
weeds, digging the alleys ia October, and ſork ing the beds 
toward the end of March, &c. only obſerve every other year 
to lay ſome rotten dung (from a Melon or Cucumber-bed) 
all over your beds, burying ſome in the alleys alſo, at the 
time for digging them up. This will preſerve the 
in heart to maintain your roots in vigour, and by this ma- 
nagement a plot of good Aſparagus may be continued for 
ten or twelve years in cutting, and will produce good buds, 
eſpecially if it is not cut too long each — or when it 
is not left to run up pretty early in June, the roots will be 
greatly weakened, fo the buds will be ſmaller: therefore, 
in thoſe families where Aſparagus is required late in the ſea- 
ſon, a few-beds ſhould be ſet apart for that purpoſe, which 
will be much better than to injure the whole plantation, by 
cutting it too long. 4% & 
I cannot help taking notice of a common error that has 
long prevailed with moſt people, which is, that of not dung- 
ing the ground for Aſparagus, believing that the dung com- 
municates a rank taſte to the Aſp - which is 
a great miſtake, for the ſweeteſt Af, is that which 
grows upon the richeſt ground, and poor ground occaſions 
rank taſte ſo often complained of, the ſweetneſs of 


. 


Aſparagus being occaſioned by the quickneſs of its growth, 
which is always ionable A. the goodneſs of the 


and the warmth of the ſeaſons : but in order to 

Prove this, I planted two beds of Aſparagus upon ground 

which had dung laid a foot thick, and theſe beds were every 

.year . extremely thick, and the Aſparagus produced 
from beds was much ſweeter than any I Huld procure, 

though they were boiled together in the ſame water. 

_ The quantity of nd nece to be planted with Aſ- 
paragus, to ſupply a ſma]l family, ſhould be at leaft five gr 
fix rods, leſs than that will not do; for if you cannot cut 

one hundred at a time, it will ſcarcely be worth while; for 
you muſt be obliged to keep it after-it is cut two or three 
days, to furniſh enough for one meſs; but for a larger fa- 
mily twelve rods of ground ſhould be planted, which, if it 
is a good crop, will furniſh two or three hundred each day 
in the height of the ſeaſon. | 

But as there are ſeveral people who delight in having early 

Aſparagus, which is become a very great trade in the kitchen- 

gardens near London, I ſhall give proper directions for the 

obtaining it any time in winter. 8 5 
. You muſt firſt be provided with a quantity of good roots 

(either of your own raiſing, ,or pure aſed from ſuch gar- 
deners as plant for ſale) that have been two or three years 
planted out from the ſeed-bed ; and having fixed upon the 
time you would willingly have your Aſparagus fit to cut, 

about fix or ſeven weeks 

tity of new ſtable horſe-dung, which ſhould be thrown in a 

heap for ten or twelve days to ferment, mixing ſome ſea- 


_” 


| aſhes with it; it ſhould be turned over to mix it well, 


then it will be fit for uſe. Then dig out a trench in the 
ground where-you intend to make the bed, the width of . 


fore, you ſhould prepare a quan- 


againſt a little ridge of earth, four 
youf roots muſt be laid as cloſe as poſſible one to the other 
in rows, with their buds ſtanding upright ; and between every 
row lay a ſmall quantity of fine mould, obſerving to keep 
the crown of the roots exactly level. When you have finiſhed 
laying your bed with roots, you muſt lay ſome tiff earth 


| up to the roots on the outſides of the bed, which are bare, 


to keep them from drying, and thruſt two or three ſharp- 
pointed ſticks, 3 long, down between the roote, 
in the middle of the bed, at a diſtance from each other. The 
| uſe of theſe ſticks is to let you know what temper of hear 
your bed is in, which you may find by drawing up the ſticks, 
and n and if, after the bed has been 
made a week, you find it doth not heat, you may lay a little 
ſtraw or litter round the ſides, or upon the top, which will 
greatly help it; and if you find it very hot, ſo as to endan- 
ger ſcorching of the roots, it will be adviſeable to let it re- 
main wholly uncovered, and to thruſt a large ſtick into the 
dung, on each fide of the bed, into two or three places, to 
make holes for the great ſteam of the bed to paſs off, which 
in a ſhort time will reduce the bed to a moderate heat. 

After your bed has been made a fortnight, you muſt cover 
the crowns of the roots with fine earth, about two inches 
thick ; and when the buds appear above ground through that 
earth, you muſt again lay on more earth, about three inches 
thick, ſo that in the whole it may be five inches above the 
crowns of the roots, which will-be ſufficient, | 

Then you muſt make a band of ſtraw (or long litter) about 
four inches thick, which you muſt faſten round the fides of 
the bed, that the upper part may be level with the ſurface 
of the ground: this muſt be faſtened with ſtrait ſticks about 
two feet long, ſharpened at the points, to run into the bed: 
and upon this band you muſt ſet your frames, and put your 
glaſſes thereon ; but if, after your bed hath been made three 
weeks you find the heat decline, you muſt lay a good lining 
of freſh hot dung round the fides of the bed, which will add 
a freſh heat thereto; and in bad weather, as alſo every night, 
keep the glaſſes covered with mats and firaw ; but in the 
day-time let it be all taken off, eſpecially whenever the ſun 
opens, which, ſhining through the glaſſes, will give a good 
colour to the Aſparagus. OS: 8 

A bed thus made, if it works kindly, will begin to pro- 
duce buds for cutting in about five weeks after it is made, 
and will hold about three weeks in cutting, which, if right- 
ly planted with good roots, will produce in that time about 
three hundred buds in each light; ſo that, if you would 
continue your Aſparagus until the ſeaſon of the natural be- 
ing produced, you muſt make a freſh bed every three weeks, 
until the beginning of March, from the ſeaſon of your firſt 
bed being made; for if your laſt bed is made about a week 
in March, it will continue till the ſeaſon of natural Aſpara- 
gus, and the laſt beds will come a fortnight ſooner to cut 
than thoſe made about Chriſtmas; and the buds will be 
larger, and better coloured, as they will then enjoy a greater 
ſhare of the ſun. 4 

If you intend to 2 this method of forcing early Aſ- 

agus, you muſt keep planting every year a quantity, 

which you ſhall judge — unleſs oh intend to buy 
the roots from ſome other garden ;) the quantity of roots ney 
ceſſary to plant one light, is commonly known by the mea- 
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the frames that are deſigned to cover it, and the length in | 


fure of the ground where they grow ; for in a good _ 
| | | WACFE 
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where few roots are m 
enough for a li — A 


Taos 


The ferenth fort grows. | at the Cape of Good 
# | Hope: This ſends up from the root ſeveral ſlender ſtalks, 
| which put out weak branches, which decline downward ; 


| x thei Sagas theſe are cloſely garniſhed with briſtly leaves like thoſe of 
grow! Doerr but where the land ĩs not 8, n h the year. 
„it will be better to letit have three years growth, d by. parting of the roots as the fif ſort, and 


for i the roots are weak the buds of Aſparagus wilt be very P 
Gnall, ſo not worth the trouble of forcing. [The beſt ground The eighth. —— at the Cape of Good 

g Aſparagus, to have large roots for hot-beds, 1s H a this ſends up — 2 in cluſters, 
, rich ſoil; but for thoſe that are to remain for *adh ertaemed.mid fines lane heck both on the fide and end 
| „ a middling ſoil, neither too wet nor too | of the ſhoots 3 the leaves come out in ſmall cluſters, which 
dry ; but afreſh ſandy loam, nnn. continue green all the year. This is as the fifth 
ble to any other.” fort, and requires the ſame treatment, 
k The ſecond ſort is mentioned to grow qalipia Wales | The tenth ſort ſends out from the root many weak climb- 
and alſo near Briſtol, but this I have greas ts about; branches which riſe five or fix feet high, and are gar- 
for thoſe who have mentioned it, S abe ei nzrrow eng gert leaves coming out fngle 3 
the garden kind, which is only akered by culture. But 1 n crooked 222 
have lately received (| of this which were ſo cloſely ſet on that it is difficult to handle the branches. 
near Mon by which I am convinced that it is a dif- This is propagated by parting the root; but the plants 
ferent ſpecies from r for the | muſt be in a moderate ftove, otherwiſe it will not 
leaves of the wild maritime and thick, and | thrive in this country. It grows naturally in the and of 


22 a deagenys nor do the falls branch lon. 
7 planes arv eee ie the geniens of the enclous,. 


out ſo much. heſe 
This fort is | by-ſeeds in the ſame manner as where they add to the variety, not difficult to ma- 
the garden kind, muſt have a warmer fituation, and | nage, where there is conyeniency to them in winter. 
i n They ſhould have a place among other exotic plants. 
from penetrating of the ground, w * " ASPARAGUS SCANDENE.. See MzeDeEOLa. 
The third ſort hath white, N ſhrubby alles, which | _ ASPEN TREE. See PoruLus, + 
riſe fix or eight feet wh but have noſpines.on them; the | ASPERUGO. Small Wild Se. 
— >. out in ers from the ſame point like thoſe 21 The Cnantactars are, of 
of the Larch-tree';- theſe are very ſhort, and end in ſharp | The flower is of one leaf, « 
prickles, fo that they are troubleſome to handle. This fort | hath frue bort Samina in — 
247 naturally in the ſouth of France, Spain, and. Portu- | men, which afterward become four Alex ceds i 
gal: . propagated by ſeeds as the former ſorts, but is too | empalement. 
der to live abroed.in Kngland, ſo the roots ſhould. be 4 We know. but one reise of this genus, 
pos = y in pots, and ſheltered in winter. ASPERUGO (Procumbens.) Flor. Lapp. 76. Small Wild 
The fourth ſort hath ſhrubby ftalks thrarer four et high, loſs, Great Gooſe-grafi, or German Madæuort. 
2 roy white bark, and are armed with thorns which are i is an annual plant, which is found wild in ſome 
1 coming out juſt below each tuft of leaves. Theſe parts of England, as near Newmarket, at Boxley in Suſſex, 
continue ſeveral years, and put out many branches, | and in Holy Iſland. It is preſerved in the botanic gardens 
ets ono pl + prion Theſe con- | for variety : it may be eaſily propagated by ſeeds, which 
tinue green all the winter, if the plants are ſcreened from | ſhould be ſown in autumn; and when the ts come up, 
ſevere froſt. | they require no other culture but to keep them clear from 
E It is propagated by ſeeds as the former, ld may be weeds, and in May they will Lower : in June their fhode 
procured from the Mediterranean, where it grows naturally; | will be | 
Ern  ASPERULA. Woodroof. | 
in winter. This plant grows wild re. 
The fifth ſort grows naturally at the Cape of Good Hope. | England, and flowers in April or May, and is 
This hath very crooked irregular ſtalks which riſe eight uſed in medicine; N it ĩs 
or ten feet high gh, and are by, putting out ſeveral fide | rarely admitted into 
branches which are weak. Theſe have long narrow leaves, ASPHODELUS. King's Rü 
N 2 1 5 — _ 2 CHARACTERS are, 
eac uſters is a fingle orn. flower bas no empalement ; it is of one cat into 
ſtalks continue ſeveral years, and the leaves green all | parts, ' which ſpread open; at the 222 ** — 
the year. It is commonly propagated by parting of the nectarium, having fix valve; it bath fix flamina, which are 
roots, becauſe the plants do not ced in this country; the « of the neftarium. Between the nectarium 
beſt time for this is in April. The roots muſt be planted in | is placed a rlobular germen, which ee. becames a fieſby 


in'the ſame manner. 


pots, and removed into the green-houſe in autumn, for ſeed-vweſſel, — n calle, are filled with triangular 
will not live abroad in England. 4 BY edi. 

The ſixth ſort grows naturally in Spain, Portugal, and The Sriciss 0 
Sicily, generally in rocky places. This ſends up many weak - ASPHODELUS Ge ts folioſo, foliis triquetris 


irregular ſhoots which have no leaves, but inſtead ers boa ktuloks. 3 _ — th <7 * 


cf 


| + nee ere evule s 


ed by the Michaelmas follo 


A8 * 
ole nudo ramoſo bree, rr, be 
by ens in tht middle of the TY — 


— 1 2 where Þ 
b eee e time —— 
-cnfformibes.- Nut vabranche King's ie ſon duni, ſo is only ted by feeds, 
(Abart) foliis enſiſormibus — theſe ſhould be fowrrin the” autumn, in the” — 


4. Aer obst 


ſeapo r ic King's Epirus fr he hel Pre | they ar6 to remain for I the ſeeds of this plant are 
have, and « Hreading fall do ſcatter, - pin will come vp withour care, 
5. A89RODELVs (Fifuleſas} caule nudo ſoliis fubulatjs | 1 or Ceerath: alt L 


fftuloſs radice aanul. en withs 
= „en is dect 
for uſe in moins; this hath roots compoſed of many thick 
Abres, which are — . — and es int» Had 


— . 


en 

- 4 $19 E 142 

"A r. * ernsten 1 

1 1 90 4 oo + ot . 4 
b'a compiund flexer, Toned of owe fimale and 

florets, which are mmclided in one common cu) em- 


2 . . 


* 


the” 


nel. Saped, and have _— aminga ; 14 the 

La olirge botrom is placed a . 

. Seed Aut * 
Aich n rs * | 
1. AST (Alpine) foliis lanccolars* binds; revicalin 
EE nn inn, E 
wers, oantain Starewort, with = 4 
upward. Thep meat begining of Ja, | leaves. 4 


ripen in autumn. 


"2. ASTzr (Amelhis) follis lanceolatis obtuſtt ſcabris tri- 
hind Bet hacks roots like the ſecond, bat th leave 


e GTA % nudinſcults ſquamis 
tuſis. Lin. Sp. Plant, 873. Commen Attic Ttar- 
arly called I. | 


Staravort. 
= nk ee 


foliis — car. 
glabris ramis inzquatis, floribus 2 Lin. * 
Plant. 872. Sea Starwort, called Trigelrum. 
1 As ren (Linifobes)” foliis linearibus acutis i 
mis, caule corymboſo ramoſiſimo. Hort. CHE 3 


et with a flower „ and a . — 
Asrzn s Angliæ) ſchis laneedlatis inte. 
ni ſemiam — floribus terminalibus. Hort. 


Hf. 408. Talks hairy, New England Starevort, with large, 


ple, Violet flowers. 
ay 3 AsrEA (Undalatus) foliis cordato-lanceolatis undula- 


tis floribus racemoſis adſcendentibus. Hort. CHE. 408. Pur- 
ple New England Stareort bn of Collien coc, 
and wave leaves. © 
12 As rz (Punicess) foliis exicaulibus laneeo- 
ferratis'feabris, pedunculis alternis fubunifloris calyci- 
bus diſcum 
American Starwort with 
A 8. AsTzr (Miſer) floribus ovatis diſco radiis LM 
es very faſt by roots, and will | Lin. Sp. Plant. 877. Starwort lite Heath, and the 4 of the 
foon —— al to remain unre- | fewer like Wild Melilor. 
moved, or the fide roots are not taken off: bat the other | 9. AsTtx (Nowi Belgii) foliis lanceolatis ſubſerratis ſeſ- 
ſort: are not ſd p of ſhoots from ther lides, and are filibus caule paniculato ramulis unifloris ſolitariis ealycibus 
much better 1 bounds. _ ſquarrofis. Hort. Cliff. 408. Broad-lenved ambellated Star- 
| pretty ornaments for a | wort of New Holland, wirh pale Violet 


tibus. Hort. Cliff. 408. robs Ted 


4. 


them, ſo are more acce They ma wy is plants floribus corymboſis faftigiatts 
ed by ſeeds, which ſhould — ſown ſoon a are npe, þ pedunculis . Lin. Sp. Plant. 874. Star cuort with 
on a border of light t freſh earth i in the ſpring the ants | the Tripolium 

and will have ſtrength enough to be tranſplant- | 11. AsTER — n bmplieiſimo foliis ovatis 
wing, when they ſhould be ſeſſilibus in _ racemo terminali. Flor. Virg. 179. 
at about _ gondii; gle Halls, Foal entire haves growing cloſe ts 

| the fall, . it a" looſe ſpile. 

Cf "IT As r (Ericoides) ger icelato p 
of the bed; and ſome old tan or — ſhould be ſpread over | moſis pedicellis folioſis foliolis hnearibus ame moo el Flor. 
the ſurface af the ground, to keep ont the froſt > in this bed | Virg. roo. Buſby Heath l Star. | 
they may remain one year; when the roots have nequired | 13. As rA (Cordifeha) folirs cordatis ſerratis petiolatis, 
ſtrength enough to flowers the fol ey | czule paniculato. Hort. CU. 468. Brad dee 
ould, at r Ta when their leaves are Starwort, 
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very 
very little trouble to cultivate | 10. Asrzx ge lis — ſub- 
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which riſe a footand . 
leaves ending ina 
—— the la 

hairy empalement: it flowers tter end of July. - 
n. ogg have a moiſt ſoil and a ſhady ” 


= much a3 often to be trouble, 


one xe large blue flower, having 


IONS propa 


kind of umbel at the top 2 
dlue colour, 1 pant; their baſe half ſurrounds 
hardy, 2nd war by Fab moſt part terminated by three large 
The tenth ſary grows. feet hagh 
divide into a great number of branches, dividing again to- 2 
ward the top into ſeveral ſmaller, which are with | ber I i propogned oy parting of heros nnd delighn 
228 leaves z the flowers growin large cluſters at the in = moiſt ſoil. 


bluiſh 
er. 


The deren fore riſe our feet high, with a fingle ftalk, 
cloſe to the ſtalks, terminated by 


| riſe about three feet high, ſending out many fide 


ſtalk. Theſe are of a 


narrow ſpear-ſhaped 
of eee flowers, which appear 
This fort ſpreads greatly at the root, ſo is apt to over-run” 
tho borders. 

The fifteenth ſort hath narrow, oblong, hairy leaves at 
the bottom ; the ſtalks riſe three feet high, with th ball. nar- 
row, rough leaves which turn backward >: the are 
terminated by a ſingle, large, blue flower. This fort flowers 
the end of October, and continues moſt part of November, 
when it makes a fine appoarence. It doth not multiply faft 
by its roots, but may ated in plenty by cuttin 
made from the young ſhoots in May, 

3 and ſhaded ds will take 
Foot : it is called by the gardeners Cateſby's Starwort.  _ 

The fixteenth ſort ſends up ſeveral ftalks a foot and a half 
bigb, with rough ſpear-ſhaped leaves; theſe are terminated | 
for the moſt part by one large blue flower, ſomewhat like 
thoſe of the Italian Starwort, but paler, and comes earlier to 
—_— 4 is propagated by parting of the root. 

nteen 3 riſes to * height of five feet, with 
alks, and oblong ſpear-ſhaped leaves ſawed on 
their od, the ſtalks are terminated by large pale blue 
Howers, and are in beauty in October. This is propagated 
by parting of the roots, as the forts before - mentioned. 

n he eig — ſort was brought from Virginia many 

ars ago So Mr. John Tradeſcant, who was a great col- | 
ta or of rarities. It is generally known by the title of Mi- 


chaelmas Daiſy, from its lowering about old -Michaelmas- | 


which, if — 24 — * 


| with very narrow ſpear-ſhaped leaves which are ſmooth; 
the ſtalks are — _—_ by one pale blue flower, having a 


day. Tbe ſtalks of this fort are numerous, and rife about ; 


The twenty-firſt ſort hath ſlender purpliſh Kalke, which 


which ſpread y, and are garniſhed with narrow 
32 — the flowers are produced in a ſort 
of looſe ſpike, one above another on each ſide the 
purpliſh colour, and ap- 
y propagated by parting of of 


e twenty-ſecond fort ſends up Ri channelled falke 
high, which are garniſhed with h ſpear- 
ſhaped leaves endivg in a point; the flowers are white, and 
grow in x or of un at the top of the ſtalks. It flowers 


21 n 


l twenty-third ſort hath much the appearance of the 
» but the leaves are narrower, whiter on their under 
| fide, and have three longitudinal veir s; the flowers are alſo 
1 and whiter. It grows about the height, and 
at the ſame time with the former. 
twenty-fourth ſort riſes four feet hi 8 8 
leavey are oval and half ſurround the flalk at their baſe, the 
leaves are ſmall and ſpear-ſhaped ; the ſtalks are ter- 
— ated by one large blue flower with a leafy foot · ſtalk: 
this lowers about the end of October, and 15 propagated by 
parting of the roots. 
| The twenty-fifth ſort ſends up Go the root ſeveral flen- 
der ſtalks near three feet high, wich very narrow leaves, and 
ts out-fide branches, each being terminated by one white 
wer. This flowers in November, and is eaſily propa- 
by x of the roots. 
The twenty-fxth fort riſes about a foot and a half bigh, 


leafy foot- ſtalk. - 

The twenty- -ſeventh ſort grows about two feet high, with 
erect ſtalks, and narrow ſmooth ſpear-ſhaped leaves which 
come out irregularly in cluſters ; Na e upper part of the ſtalks 
are garniſhed with very narrow leaves; the flowers are 
| duced in form of a corymbus at the end of the ſtalks, which 
are of a pale blue colour, and appear m September. This 
is propagated by parting of the rcots. 

The twenty-eighth fort riſes with lender flalks about 
three feet high, with very narrow leaves terminated by looſe 
| panicles of flowers, whoſe rays are white and their diſks 
yellow. This flowers in Ottober, and 1s —— by 
1 of the roots. 


The 
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niht Hirt riſes with a wood dem aboo? 
but. many ſide branch which are 
coming duty chers : from 

pas ik e e — che fodwerv we 
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ter. 
Mn eee — 
desde were ſent to France by the miffionaries, where the 
22 2 Tbeſchd came by the 
title of La Reme of © 
which title the French aan t. i $21 received 
of the double flowers both red and blue, and in i753 the the | 
ſeeds of che double white ſort, which have retained their 
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Peck, u CocÞ's- with Veitch - 
eis blue colour, EE * ekz. a 
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eis 
— 22 8. 75 . 
| mal MiB ts, 5 5 peg 
floribus ſubracemoſis 
be 758 Small, boary, þ 2 a 
as poſſible, to prevent their | AI l 8 Net nadie Lin. 
enough to | 
they be catcfully taken up an in ee le Pac with fog toſs nadie Lin. Ne 
a bed uf fich .carth at fix inches diftance each In this ASTrAGaius 22 cauleſcens erectus flo. 
E ade . — e 
Fetch, Fond Jnr om e. 2 of the 
kt. AsTRAGALUS gyptiacus) Ccauleſcens ſcapis folio 
22 Vale with ſpites of purple flowers and 
x we” vs (Seameas) teſcens diffuſus capitulis 
REESE 8 fubulach cram. 


eee {dined {Rn 
* beate folia uanti- 
waer whew abe plants ar big _ 
ſub 
| er floribus * ſpicatis 2 leguminibus arcu- 
| ne reflexis. Hort. Cliff. 361. An Milt Fetch with hairy 


will foot a wke new 10s; er which d time ehey 
no other care. n 


K © = 


ASTEROIDES.- Baſtard: Starwort. See Isvia. A fone? in ſpikes. 

ASTRAGALOIDES.: See Prnaca. © . ASTRAGALUS (Carelinianzs) cauleſcens erectus levis 

ASTRAGALUS. Wild Narr Liquorice Verch, dr pedunculis fpicatis 1 ibus ovato-cylindricis ſlylo acu- 
Milk Vetch. © | bon Lin, Sp. Pl, 757. Taller apright Milk Vetch, <vith 


The . are, green flower. 
it bath a ' The fandard or e (Canadenfis) cauleſcens diffuſus leg 


is 
upright, blunt, — on the fides ; the wings E minibus Sp. Plane, 75 mucronatis foliolis ſubtus ſabvi 
ard ſhorter than the flandard ; the keel is the ſame lengt b with | fis. Lin. 2 t. 757. Canada Milk Leich, abs pee 
%h wings, and borderet. 4 the bottom « 4 if green flower | 
| | 17. ASTEAGALUS (Pilaſaij cauleſcens erectus piloſus flo- 
ribus Ley guminibus ſubulatis piloſis. Lin. Sp. Plant. 
ebe bay 


1 514275 | 5 Mill Fetch, awith yellow flowers growing 
1. ASTRAGALUS — cnelefdens, Se 5 * 
puminibus ſubtriq ſubtriquetris arcuatis foliis ovalibus pedunculo * eee (Procumbens) incanus caulibus pro- | 
ngioribus. Lin. Sp. Plant. 758; Cm, wild, perenuial, | cumbentibus ſcapis folio æquantibus floribus glomeratis. 
trailing Milk Fetch with yellow — ſometimes called Wild | Trailing Milk Yetch with hairy glomerated pods. 
CT ASTRAGALUS (Incanus cauleſcens incanus, legu- 


2. ASTRAGALUS — —— 1 minibus ſobulatis tecutvatis incanis. Hoary Milk Fetch with 
ſubulatis recurvatis Upfal. 226. | a crooked * N 
20. 8 


N , many of them growing cloſe to the wings of 
4 beet bete, cauleſcens 2 A. 
* n= Lin. 5 Hat. 1066. 1986. e Exper 
77 Ik etch, with a Cf, leaf, and a 

care taken to ſave thoſe which flower. 
* upon the ſide branches, which are commonly ſaller of leaves I4- 8 (Uralenfis) acaulos ſcapo erecto foliis 
d than the flowers on the main ftem. | ton bus ſubulatis inflatis villoſis erectis. Hort. 
<« ASTERISCUS. See BuraTaratuuM: phi i airy, white, unbranched Milk Fetch, with 
i, 
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ſug ceeded by oval 0 


wo" ** Ty jane ao Jo 3 on ecay. 2115 I 


| Henk be 5 8 
: n TE * : # r--57 ki: wy 
15 60 arch ſort Eg. Na nnial root, out 
feveral ſtriated ſtalks near feet "bog, W 1b. not 
ſupported, proſtrate Wente toward the bers th 
winged leayes placed alternately, which. arg, cox 
t teri pair of oval ſmall lobes, t 1 ech N 


oy gin flowers der ** theſe. 


The flowers " . the win Tas aves, u 
ſtalks two in 8, in Anal 2 Spich 
low, and Maped long the reſt of this 5 and 81 =; 


ceeded by hairy, globular, {welli _ , endin x a 
ſharp, Point. It fowers f in babes Ne Racks 8 the 


autumn. It is eaſily propagated b 1 0 Ins ſhould be 
ſown upon an open border ts in the £ rin place where 


they, a to remain. One or two of th . 1 
den e way, of vaſiety, may be aaa wn they: have 
ttie 


The fifth fit is Nn. This ends out, N the Toot 
two or three, hairy trailing branches, which are garniſhed 
with leaves compoſed.of ten or twelve pair of blunt lobes, 
terminated by an odd one: the flowers come out from the 
wings of the leaves upon naked foot-flalks four or fiveinches 
long, and are gathered into a . tbeſe ave ſhaped 
like the others, but are pret large, and of a deep pur te 
colour, Which. are facteede y ſhort pods rough. ey their 
Suthdes,” and when opened are or like a heart, ending 
in a er gon ning three or four ſeeds. * 

The ſeeds of this ſhoulc be ſown on 1 open hg 
April. where the plants are to remain, and treated as 
other annual ſorts forer mentioned. 


The fixth fort is à perennial plant, ſeldom hog, wh A 4 


e 


1 


compoſes df mesypelas bg bv Rbde; 
en the did; terminated by ban wy erh 
4 pet gnyrne wwhich b above the 
87 . ES 2 — — 

e — 1 — 


cells, 


Mo moons or yore or ache 


compte o ten 
eee ant vnninated. by 
the:leaf cores! out A OAK 


ame man nen as the cand. eic +99, 9714 **1 


eighth ſort is -wpezennial plant, which grob e- 
rn an the 2 
low p dom ring morelthan ted or- tee (inches 


high, with leaves compoſed of narrow 
loſe on the midtib: overs we e e - 
phe wg Ads the looſe ſpik a 1 ee, 
and r Augett.” This Gad d of Nai 
„e 2 _ 28 8 2230 — — 7 
nint ot leaves 
th eee 
ks art 45 loirg as tholeuves, Wü 
port a,cylindriealſpike 12 — and dee 
by Wollen pods: — — 
| rtlyſort, 


ans. oh 181 17 11 


* lated 


— 
I 


eee pair of . — 
rib, and are terminated by an odd one; the flowers come 


2 cluſters from the wings of each leaf. Theſe ate large, 
| bd yellow colonr,; an and are ſucceeded by cylindricat 
opening in two cells, filed with ſquare vellom ſects. 


lers in . r — 2 —— 
in Bngland. ro ' by ſeeds; which 
be ſown and dtp La rard — treated as Rath 


been Jirgel for the fourtir ſort. : The third year from ſeed 
N wil awer, and fe many years ada dry 
be deck fort i is an annual plant, which riſe with 
na ſtalks a foot and a half high, which areithinh 
niſhed with leavesg compoſed of about tweltei phir "4 
lobes, terminated by au odd one ; che focduffalks of the 
flowers ariſe from. the wings of the leavet, anll ard extended 
beyond them; theſe are terminated by looſe ſpikes of * 
low flowers, which are ſucceeded by fickte-ſhaped pods. 
fiowers'1n July, and the ſeeds ripen in autumn. ts 
opagated by ſeeds, in the ſame manner as hath beem be- 
re directed for the annual ſerts ene 
. lhe Wall ſors ts an annual plant, Shick-Gndacat ſo. 
vera weak without ary order; having leaves compoſe 
of ten or twelve pair of 4 and ſometimes terminated by. 
an odd one; at the Re foot falke of the leaves the flewers come 
aut in ſmall,cluſters ſiteting cleſe to the fides of the ſtalks, 
which are of a copper colour, and are ſucceeded by _ 
ſhaped pointed pods growing ered. reflexed- at their point 
This is propagated by. ſeeds in the. ſame 1 28 the 


other annual forts before-mentioned. 


The thixteenth forribact> a perennial root,» which? ſends 


veangy * 


fem more than thee inches high, with leaves which, . Are 


P - 


| out many upright falks, more 1 feat e * 
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ways be in a moift foil and a ſhady ficuation. ' The 
cheſt plante ſhould be placed is three feet, 
ſpread te a confderable width, if they are 
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 ATHEAMANTA: Lin. Plant. 
be Cyanacrezs are,” ” | 
It is a plant with as imbellated flower ; the 
Porter than the rays ; "theſe 

D e cach' flower 


I Argaazia( 


Fncaribys dentatia, ſy 


1. Arwawanta (Mem). 

2. — — { $ linear; 

Mat. Med. 143. Candy Carrot wit ſlender 
Hh r follis 


ene es n eder Nes een rere DF9LSES 


com 
7 | 


inhabi. | 


1 : 


22 az1a (MN 12572 'pedunculis uifloris ſub, co- 


2 mY 127 28 9». 
rn 1 ah dry 44 ttom 
fituation and a moiſt i e 2 


the 
the 


3 * 
4 


flowers appear 
autumn. 171 
The ſecond 8 


ſort | al 8 * — 
t about the height of the 
enk ſhoots, : 
petals, which are ſucceeded by oblonp, hairy, 
long hairy food. divided intorwo parts, conmininRons 1 
lr 10 * of Ss. a | — ri ' x 
_—_—_— ſeeds, which ſhould be ſown. | pen the by | 
in autumn on an 0 of light dry ground; the follow - | ſtrong 
* carefully taken n Up, and oy ligneous branches, 


early ip 1 
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Ing avtums the plants 


ATR 
over, ard i nerrow-er the top, but 


— Born 


„ containing many florets of = er- 

* lour;— ERR Ara | feed, 

the ſame councry with I i vated by ſeeds; which mußt be ſown upon an 

e feet beter phe earth,” where the planes are to remitin, and 

| Plants where they come up 009 evi together ſhould be 

woolly leaves, ar The ſecond e 
a | boy ” 

feds, which exe — three lenders 
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pporting ing a head of le flowers, hav- 
1 n flowers in June, But anfefs 
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Engliſh name for this genus. 
- The CHanacTErs are, 
' The ry bath e 
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"2 : , 4 . of 

meas. It bath two 
I. 1 

empalement, <ubith are 
0 - &. 
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| SyECIES are, SS II. 
1. ATzarraxis (e ramis ſpinoſis. Hort. CUR. 
138. Sirbly , le of the l with J. 
- 2; ATzarnax1s (Undalata) inermis. Lin, Sp, Pl. 333. 
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The CuARtacTzts ae, 


It bath a rawiated' 


with ſpines, with ſmall 8 Aſh co- 
tour, whick are ſmooth. The flowers come our at the ends 
of the ſhoots in cluſters, compoſed of two white leaves tiny-- 
ich purple, and are included-in a two-leaved empale- 


1. APRACTYLLS (Cancellara) ĩnvolueris cancellatis ven- 
tricoks, linearibus dentatis calycibus ovatis, floribus floſ- | 
culoſis. * ant. 830, Smafl Cxicus with a netted leaf, 
2. Aer (Hum) ſoliis dentato- ſinuatis, flore 
radiato obvallato involucro patente, caule herbaceo. Lin. 
8p. Nlant. 829. Bever purple prickly Cnicus. 

3. Arzacrrris (Gemmifera) flore acaule. Lin. Sp. Pl. 
829. Prickly gum-bearing Cnicus without Hall, and a Carline 


"The firſt fort is an annual plant, which ſeldom riſes more | It flowers in June and July. This is a native of the coun 
than eight or nine inches high, with a flender _—_ about the Cape of Good It may be eafily 
niſhed with narrow. hoary. leaves, having ſpines on their | by cuttings any time in 
edges; at the top of the ſfalk there are two or three flender | plants muſt be ſcreened from froſt. 
branches ſent out, each being terminated by a head of flow- | ATRIPLEX. Orach, or Arach.. : 
ers like thoſe of the Thiſtle, with an involucrum compoſed The Cuanracrrrs are. : | 
of ſeveral narrow leaves, armed with ſpines on their fide, | It bath female and hermaphrodite err on the ' ſame . 
and are longer than the head-of the lowers. The empale- | The bermaghredite „ 


when ; 
oval leaves, 11 the not- » but 
are waved and curled on their edges, embracing the ffalk 
half round at their baſe. The flowers come out from the 


- W —_— —- w——_=- * _— * * — = 


the 
flower, being compoſed of four leaves, 
two of which are the em t, the other twothe petals. 


A. A AE... aft 


f e WS. ar: © 


wings of the leaves, and have much ce of an 
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ſummer, and in winter. the. 


a e, which ov e eee eee e which rifes four, e. . ere high, 
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em about 1 of thele h 

all ny weeds. —— 88 2 
ines Sent it pl | tha 

rder to 

ahts are 1445 880 DES then 1 5 to car . dug Wt 

8 a W - en a es | 
au, Mes N arg rs aves . Lg -- Kae in 1 25 e eight feet, 1 5 
the goodneſs of 2 herb conſiſts. his muſt be e h leaves, in ſhape 
7 ſtalks me tqugh, 3 185 good for owers 


in jog py e out A 
ee eee ha. tk, Yuck Raped like tho 


ben e . -16 i ES e251! 60 | Bees ae 


— by dome perſons, were, formed int J in Io, ? 
. ſheared t Tor lah purge them chick z 5 by | Th Pine fo Poe 1 t 
no, means: fit. | PurE poſes. ,9R, WAY ARE 1 | zt 25 end of 2 r they 


groves. too the ſhoots ing one month fo 
hates goo good me < 7c & will bes two ff 1 ered 18 flowers i in, 58. and a 
ruby ae ic HARACT. kg Ares. the 72 22 
7 


N Ce 
l. Dy 


s are collected in a 


e inconyenienct attends 


Mate ee, oy 10 _ 29 2 5755 9 paler . felling - * the 75 
„ M may de propagated ade an 8 2 an e ee 
7 — 4. N rder and ref! ined en are iu o 9 | 


e 25 Gag 1 5 Mig 
. — 2 they ſhould be planted WY here 2 


an o the Faver. of 
2 ard! fort grows wild jn Heere parts, at pla 6 | 
. e, from 1 TIT 2 the, plants . . be ee o * n Ne en r ons Srsent, of this 80 England d, 
propagatel ttings an. 7 7 7 Wh 1 
jg be fort. 111 5 i w.under ſhrub, 1 Are ; $9. e calycibus dire ſeminibus lev 
— two feet and a half, or at moſt three feet high, 2 "Hor it, 25,  Qats. with: two  /moath Sd, in cach 
becomes very buſhy. This may haye a place am high, bu her ibs ig oh 


low ſhrubs, and if planted on a poor Kas ly foi, will a here are . of ket: Oats cultivated i in Eng- 
* ſeveral years, and wake f pretty. dhe. land, viz, ghe «has, the n e 


+ 


Abt upper. free of 25 e: they have 2 c 
e germen afterwar ard becomes an oblong 
2 a 1 mk , and cloſely 72 up bY 


02 "which is ſometimes — in the dl part 

2 „bert 18 Neu wenr Londen ger 

he white rt if moſt common about Langen; the 
of England,” 


(od 


*. U N 


„ Avktix riet . foliis lanpeofatjs « acutis . 
ö Agnes „ e e Ne 

et i Hal fue Hbf labteoldfls Fla 

WAY gh One evi 
ab be- Tre wt 1p AS 4 „ 

2 dere ee, ein, oyato:lanctolaris 
craſſis luei dis Tructu — or Shaudeck.. 

e s ovatis Horibus' 


(eſflibus. r ee 
an were ie | Thete ge ies of deen of Nei bet 
— cules, 199944 20% ban! 21] | frets weh have affen DSS thoſe here end 
en , andabſolutely neceſſity," I meratid may RAG1F-be ne Te ſpecies.” The 

being eh — grain which Worſes love, and are /oftectn-"| |varieris i che b yellos ad 

ed te moſt 2 foot for thofecarttle; ſweet and — Of wy 2: The bbc Javed rinſe. 

of an openin — des grains being apt to bind, which | 3." The Hortied O "4: | The'dou ble flowe VOM ge. 
is injurious hobſes': But if you erer | And, tor dite O n 


— before they have ſweat -| | 
otherwiſe dried, id is as hall nen 
hand; for che y are then too Mane Ito 111 e e 
This grein is a mpovemeat tom aig the 
north of EAgLAnd, r8cotkind; and: Wales, for it willithrive 
on cold barten foils; whith will produce vo other ſort of 
n 5 ĩt will alfo thrive on the hotteſt land: in ſhort, there 
150 foil t rich or two{peor for it y too hot 8. -K for” 
it; and in wet harveſts, when —ͤ— oonghi 
—— 
4 {th eare wer 
not — — 2 — ores — 5 
uſualdy do q; great antage in the northern par ra o 
England, ànd in Scotland, where heit harveſt-is generally< f 
late, and che autuinns wet. 1. Aang 
The beſt" time for- of -Qats--46 i e or- 
March, 'aecording at the ſeaſon is early or late und 
ſdmetinits have Rona it! ſown in Ayrit pn 2088 land, 
and has been early ripe. The black and red Ou]. may 
be ſown a mont earlier than ihre Whites - becaaſe they are 
hardi er. ING» wid 2% nig atari D 9/2 li Ao: $6990 13 
Oats are oſten ſown on land which has the former year 
uced Wheat, Rye, or Barl The common method 
n to plough in the ſtubble the beginning of Februa- 
and ſow. the Oats and harrow them 15 zbuat then they 


- this 1 
in the mom or ute 


— 


it be don r will be raifed on the fur 
face; but 'this'is not a good method of huſbandry, for 
when people have time to 22 the ſtubble in autumn, it 
will rot in winter; and then give the land àndther plough— 
N a good harrowing 'before the Oats are ſown, it 
make the ground — — better to receive the grain. 


am convinced vo buſhels are more than enough # the uſa- 
al produee is about twenty. five buſhels to an acre, thought | 
J have eee — more than ps vp duſhels on- 
ccc „ 28 4 

Oats are Alo bon pon land e! it is ert broken up, 
before the ground is brought to a tilth for orher grain, an 

is frequently ſown upon the ſward with oneploughing ; but 


Oats are fowny: for the roots of the Quai wil nr hots Þ 
of the corn from ſtriking downward. | 
' AURANTIUM:' Phe Orange-tree: 
| 1 Ensmnerzüs are, 4 fe ids 
flower bath lo. ſpreadir , ma a- 
nina, which are — th: Je in Jay ſeparate Bodies at 
better. "In the center is fituated the germen, which afteravard 
becumes a globular fleſy fruit, compreſſod at Berb ends, having 
a thick fey and dien into | cells, ww Tales | 
* 1209 vue tallous cut 41 „. Diets 27 
The Sprctss dre: 
1. AUAAUrtuν (Hor) belt cvate-!anceolatis Klubs. 
e common S. ville Orange. 
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the fleſh or 


Y, an 4 
muſt be harrowed the ſame way as the farrows lay, for if |; 


of the 


it is much better to give the ſward time to rot before the 


| 


: 


(inal, grow! 


geld; aud 
degener 


| you muſt fow your ſeeds in pots of 


for want of proper heat or moiſture, they 
weeks after theit appe 


Iv not fo hardy y is eee 114 


e wb tendefly y to ben kes 


21112 en. 1 51s © 


af Orange 9 7 g 12 

An latter. T a owet, * 

proper to place in * at Hery to 1305 them, 

— being very ſweet eſe are ſeldom to be bound 

in "health, _ — muſt beit ich more 

care than the common Orange and Lemon-trees; as muſt 

alſo the Shaddsc h, otherwiſe the fr SIREN drop off 

in'wintes. "Ph pelmoes were m the Eat 

to che Weg-Iudles, Bot che Tobias fe e 

| nermed did Rar Gacd It has been itt the Weſt-In oy 

part of which bet 


raiſing the trees from feeds ; n 
1 ſour fruit, arly infenor to the origi inal 
pulp of whith is red, Whereas che tes part 
the: trees in America produce. fruit with a pale' ell dw, 
dy conſl raifing theſe trees fro feeds oh 


AE the front continu whereas if they 
bay SUE fort, | ey with dave 63 a grotp en 


, as they 
All che — b eg and Lemon- trees with firipet 
leuves are tender, therefore muſt be placed in a warm part 
green - hoùſe in winter, and muſt be bete WAk more 
care than the common ſort, otherwiſe they will not thrive. * 
The horned Orange difers-from the other: forts, in the 


fraie dividirig into parts, aud the rind ex e form of 


|fore ma — 
ls. 
Pie te 


, of 


Horns : this ænd the diſtorted Orange, are by foie 
curious perſons for variety. "There is al d a ye 2 
of ſweet Oranges both in the Eaſt and Weft-Inidres, fone 


which are much more eſteemed than thoſe we. Ment: iu 
Europe. a 
Moſt — four buſhels of Oats to an acre, but 1 


* A „. ** 


If you purpoſe to raiſe locks for buddi — 4 .— =. 
you ſhould procure ſome Citron feeds which were dul 1 
pened; for the flocks of this kind are referable tõ 1775 
other, both ſor quicknefs of growth, as alſo that they wi 
tate buds of either Orange, Lemon, or Citron J next to 
| theſe” are the Seville Orange ſeeds. The beſt feeds are: 


| uſually to be had from rotten fruits, which are Body 


eaſy to be procured in the ſpring of the year; then pre- 
pare a good hot - bed of either horſe dung or tanners bark. 
the laſt of Which is much the bitter, if you can caffly pro- 
eure it“ When this bed is in à moderate temper for heat, 
rich earth, and. 
plunge them into the het · b In three weeks or a monttr 
che plants will come up, and if they are not ſtinted, either 
will be in fix 
arance fit to 'tranfplant- into ſingle 
D you muſt therefore renew your hot-bed, and 8 
{ prepared'a' uantity of ſmall kalfpenny pots, fill theſe ha 
full el fem earth, mixed with very rotten cow dung: 
and then ſhake” out the young plants from the ſeed- pots 
wich al! E eartk about them, that * may the better ſes 
parabe: 
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earth, mixed our trees 

p therein , pots, for. 

fruitful, of if they i it is ſaſſicĩient 

ſhoots are at i and 

. eaſier to, | large ſtones in at. 

E you have | the bottom of the that 

| n green- | the water may fr 5 

Houſe to from the round their ftems | ſun. 

refreſh them o — bark- do their 

budding | roots, beads: 
then 1 bude, and them, eſ- ; 

in the ſpring prepare a mo hot-bed of tanners bark, the beat 

and, after baving cut off the ſtocks about three inches | of the day. „ ad dt: 

above the buds, p: their pots into the bot- bed, ob- I your little reaſon. 

ſerving to give them air and water as the heatof the weather | to doubt of, i they 

ſhall require, but be ſure to ſcreen them from the violence | wi at 

of the uring the heat of the day. With this man lateral 

i ſhoot kindly, they will grow to the height of t give 

two feet or more by july; at which time you muſt begin to. . 
them before the cold weather comes on, that they may air, 


In 
them 
they will b 


tim in the bon 


thattheir ſtems may be ſtraĩt; for ſuch Paige which are two 
or more years growing to their heading height, their ſtems 
r In the ing years their ma- 
will be the ſame as in full trees, which 
ill be hereafter treated of: I ſhall therefore now proceed 
to treat of the mana of ſuch trees as are over 
every year in cheſts rom Italy, which is, indeed, by much 
the quicker way of furniſhing a green-houſe with large 
trees, for thoſe which are raiſed from ſeeds in England will 
not grow ſo large in their ſtems under eighteen or twen! 
years, as theſe will have when brought over; and althou 

their heads are ſmall when we receive them, yet in three 


\ their th e (7 hey — == 
© r thoots and leaves (1 ave any up o 


for the 8 and Ci- 
; thel 
generally propagate 
bring few of the Seville Orange-trees over, which are 
nne 
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in one ſeaſon, 


wers and fruit ; alſo prefer 
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with. a rarde with a 
the tem, good 
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29 but give them not too much at a time; 
0 heads are „ wage 3 le to 
| diſcharge too great a quantity of moiſture ; great 
wo 2 8 — | 

pring, when you begin to take ont ſoine of your 
hardieſt ſorts of plants to thin your houſe, waſh and cleanſe 
the ſtems and leaves of your Orange-treci, taking out the 
upper part of the earth in the pots, filling them up again 
with good freſh rich earth, laying thereon a rotten 
neats dung round the outſide of the pots, but do nat let it 
lie near the ſtem of the trees ; then place them at wider diſ- 
; tances in the houſe, that the air may circulate ronnd their. 
heads, giving them air rr 
r til the. 
middle or latter end of May, that the weather is ſettled; 
for many times, when they are removed out too ſoon, the 


- 


mornings often proving cold, give them at leaſt a great 


=, 
4 


ir 


4 


b abtch wi change the colour of their leaves, and 

nay > nr tonnes hn ts ee retry Let 
the fieuadon' for your be wh during the ſummer ſea- 
ſon;/- be' ab much defended * in che heat of the 
RG — — poſſible, by tall trees 


or hedges 22 rent 
1 u- 4e Joon — 9975291 57 

As theſe trees advance; it wilt be n Is the Rimmer 
to ſtop ſtrong ſhoots when they grow- irregular, to-force out 


freed bras bes de fill the head ; bu but do not 
of allt Nivors (as is the 
it 1s the tree with ſmall” 
fruit; ener. head, and © 
CE — — way Nn branches "WREFE 
are too cloſe. 
ae will 


inch 
of: tons * 


ire 


a our 
lang Fay e a 5 
any 5 man 

recommended, yet has dE ond Gen: X 
tive to theſe trees if much uſed; it being like hot liquors 
to human bodies, which, at firſt „ ſeem to add 'vi 
qr ge emily he th body ws after ſome time 


6 150 


Bon — —— to be led dn ow pol: 
a qQuariti 

——— — — 

r The beſt ſeaſon 

for this work is'adour the end of that may have 

taken freſii dot before wp the green 

houſe; and when'this it will be nece{- 


o ler chem remain in the houſe « fert t than 
— to be well ſ{ertled.// rare, gh __ 
When you ft fr choſe der. abroad uſer gig 
ſhould place them near the ſheſterof hed 
fiews to firong; fakes; to prevent their 
ninds, which — troe out 7 
the pots, if. coo mock expoſed thereto, a 


injure their new roots. 


Fold woes have been Il mana and their heads 
become and decayed, the beſt od to feſtore them 
is to cut off the of their heads early in March, 
ee ſoak and clean their ſtems and 


branches, planting them into good earth, and ſetting them 

| into a hot- of tanners bark, as was directed for ſuch trees 

as came from abroad, managing them in the ſame manner : 

by this method they will new heads, and in two 

dana i anantayer'y oy But if theſe are large 

trees, and have in tubs for ſeveral years, 
ettin 


way will be to 

are uſed for E 

place :) let theſe be 

to plant your' trees into ; wen plant Jer e breath 

Id g themi into the hot bed, and about the beginnin 
uly, re 

„ ee with their baſkets abou 


filling the em ty ſpace with the ſame 
Preſerve * ke from from rotting 5 


your beſt 


ä — 


may 
3 


this will 


vided you are careful in removing the baſkets, not to diſ- 
turb their roots; and alſo let them remain in the green- 
ſet them abroad. 


In the man agement of Orange-trees, which are in good 


health, the chief care ſhould be to ſupply them with water 


e them in win- 


Guly; 8 and not (as is ſometimes praftiſed) 
4 | 


a parcel of rough baſkets (ſach 'as | 


| tow whale "to Rapper 


| 
. 


t leſs than the tubs you deſign 


== = 
King: you |'s 
En SE 


your 
will do equally well as if planted 1 into the 83 at id. pro- pro- 


it will be very difficult to preſerve the trees in 


| Jof the mar] in 
houſe a fortnight or three weeks after planting, before you 


= tl 
- - 
Foy < $1 + - * 


AUR 


ter, whereby their fibres are dried, and become mouldy, to | 
the great prejudice of the trees, Ea | in 
too great abundance ; but rather let their wa be fre- 
, and given in moderate quantities. You alſo ob- 
"that the has free to Grain off, for if it 
be Gaaingd in the'raks iy it will rot the tender fibres 
of the trees ; nor ſhould they be too near ench other 
in the green-hoyſe, but ſet them at ſuch adiftance, that their 
branches may be clear of each other, and that the air may 
circulate Freely round their heads. In ſummer they ſhould 
. po the 
mornin evening ſun, for are too in 
66 ch 4-45 ſun they will not chrive. The beſt 
tion for them ig near ſome la NN 
will break the force of the winds, and ſcreen them from the 
violent heat of the ſum In dach » Beads they may re- 


| ing of October, or according 


main until the bepi 
le; for if are carried into 


and cauſe the mould to be finer. 8 
Of late years there have been many WRT TRL 
walls, and frames of glaſs made to fix over 


and produced a much !a , How? oh of fruit than thoſe in 
pots or tubs, which have ripened ſo well, as to be 
50 e che rancher 60 the wall ageing walls wi 


3 Aer ee To in proportion 
of the wall, and flues carried the whole length 


to the len 
of the 


t witm the ir in 


very cold weather, otherwiſe 
hard 


very 
winters alive. The manner of m theſe flues is fully 
explained under the article of Hor Warts. Where this 
contrivance is made, hows wif div 0 denged of loſing 


the 
trees, be the N . 


aſſes 
when there is any ſun; ul uncover the glaſſes every dy 
they are uſually built, the froſt will penetrate through the 
walls in ſevere winters; ſo that covering and ſecuring the 


whereas, if this is wanting, there will 
and trouble to cover eber the 


t care 


every day 


of the front, will not be ſufficient to the 
lo pn 
dence of the walls ve trou 
de the ſeeureſt method. 
is wet, or of a ſtrong clay, ſo as to denise 
the borders [ſhould be raiſed above the level 
to the ſituation of the place: 
for where the wet lies in winter near the ſurface, it will 
* ejudice, if not totally the trees; ſo that 
ſhould be laid at leaſt two ſeet thick in the 
deen of the der, to drata off the wet and the earth 
„ feet thack 1 
whic 
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f .new Sowire, Gafering es 6r,colovr. 
Els oe 4 te falfel font. en c 
ut ks it ſeldom 177 theſe wi worms drew 
1 . | * | ge a bake 8 Y . * 


mention any . i d in the 


. 


proceed to give 


i911 43 23. 35. 2354 
— N 
— may NN E 
3. Nee of wock of each feuer 
ur, 
. 


covered too en ſown, as was bebte obſer vad. 
1 The fpidg: ſirſt nl 
their flowers, when you 
. ies, to be removed into pots of 
and. — pet Foy the next 


—XIl 


by every. god 
rom fact 
batters; 


ke Won for. 


mentioned properties, ar- 
ſor as the varzeyes Every year ere; 


- you 
— F-_y air, that th 
ers, Without which they fe 
the time of theix ripening is ia 
will cafily know, by their ſeed> 
colout, and openiag; you muſt 
. feeds be out. of the 


to gather an the, tame ime. 


rA will d petſection R 1 
mould fell your pots or boxes, in which you: intend - Bout, in'orderto-abtain © ne blom-ob 
your ſeeds; and having leveled. the fark muſt obſerve the fallowidg. directions : 


| +» 3 # 3 1 x 
oy 
* your” 


| Fiaſt, Preſerve your plants from 400 muck wot in winter,. 
t al de- | which often: vots and ſpoils them, hut let them have as 
bon, Ac. with | much free | 


raings, which: 
in March, thereby deſtroy their duds, if they 
thearekvm. Ts: prevent vehich, theſe who. 


FT Tegen erregt rer Hag 


N 


AZ E 


AZA | 

" in the za. The Cnaracrters are, 
„ in good | 41? hath @ coloured ent which is permanent, cut into 
R weather, the plants may rawing off | fue acute parts at the rap. The flower is funnel-ſhaped, hav- 
> the glaſſes ; and in great he plan ing a long naked tube, cut into froe parts ; the two upper eg. 
, nt are reflexed backward, the two 7 are bent inward, 
„ 12 one turns downward. It hath ſſve flender fla - 
4 na of unegual lengths, with a round germen, which after- 
0 ſed abroad. | | ward becomes a roundiſþ capſule, ba ving ue cells filled with 
a Secondly, In the beginning of February, if the weather | r0un4i/b ſmall ſcedi. h 
8 is mild, you muſt take off the upper part of the earth inn [be Srrolks are, 
, f Ne 
4 
b 
. 
. - 
. . "The 
1 roduce ' 
& Rorifts pull off the . L 
—B ] —ꝛMA 
- „ 0 ae not © | 
4 lante mend not be | IH branches, which are white, with a ejfxture-of dirty) 
I | pots with mats in froſty | ann, eee deve a dude zn Aich ng, 
— 1 cat inte fye fepy the 
| 
2 
F N | 
a and are 2s agtcenbly feentet. 
E | | 
2 s : 18 
; pou ave pkved Baths 
4 or INE Wa | oO and 
11 . 

- Vifikly;' your flowers begin to open, you ſegments, yhichTpreai The 
4 remove weir pots upon a — a yrs 1 theres, | * Rye pre much fobger than he petals 
2 one/above another, and covered en the top, to preſerve | and and ese. track — -athhed — 
. Wem Rum wet; tie ſhould be open to the marning fun, | ' Theſe plants grow naturally in fhade, and upon moiſt 
2 but ſheltered from the heat. of the ſun in the middle of the | gromnd, in;molt parts of America, fo they muſt have 
c day:) zn this poſition they will- r to much ad- | 2 moiſt ſoil and a ſhady fituation, otherwiſe they will not 
1 vantage, than far troy. vent > d upon the ground, for thrive. They can only be propapated by ſhoots from their 
1 their ſio were being low, beauty is hid from us; where - rods, for they do not produce ſeeds here ; and if good 
4 as, when they are advanced upon ſhelves, we fee them in | ſeeds are fed, they are difficult to raiſe, and will be along 
- full view: in this fiteation they remain until the || ume before they would flower. But when they re in a, ro- 
4 deauty of their flowers is paſt, when they muſt · be ſet abroad || per-dieuntion; their roots extend, and put out thoots, which 
* to receive the rains, and have open free air, im order to 8b- || may be taken off With roots, and tranſplanted. The autuma 


tain ſeeds, which will fail if they are kept too long aner ie che beſt time to remove the plants, but the ground about 
ſhelter. 'Whetryvurſeed is Tipe, - obferve-to gather it when | their -reots ſhould be in winter to keep out the 


it is perfectly dry, and expoſe it 8 a == — and if this is r the old plants, 
upon papers, to t its growing g mouldy, and X will preſerve the * in '1gOur, an d ca a them to flower 
remain in the till the ſeaſon for fowin ab | well 4 PC Es | | 


ARI URSI MYCONT.' Sce'Vexnazcum. || AZEDARACH. See Mita. 
 AZALBA. Lin. Gen. Plant. 05, Aneta wprigit | AZEROLE, or L'AZAROLE. See Mzzrirus. 
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BACCHARIS. 


'B A N | 
ACCHARIS, - Plonghinas : Spikenard. . 


The CHARACTERS are, 


com @ fongle re fed crowned wwjth o lang devon. T he female 
| A but in,veber reſpeckt are the Jame. 

The Srzcixs are, 
. Baccuans C.) ſoliis lanceolatis longitadi- 
. Hort. Cliff. Africar-tree S 
evith a ſawed 
2. Baccnans (Halimifolia) foliis obvers ovatis, fa 

perne emarginato-crenatis. Lin. Hort. Cliff. Firgizia | 
— — af. 

The firſt ſort was braught from the Cape of Good Hope, 
but grows Br 
There is little the flower ; it. grows to the height 
of five or fix feet, ns le ſhrub ; it may be 
E which ſhould be planted in a ſhady 
| during any of the ſummer months, or by ſeeds ſown | 
in a x common border in the ſpring of the year, which ripen 
well in this country, and, if permitted to ſcatter on the 
grou 
Is pretty 


und, the nf rt ts the following ſpring. It 

y, and will live abroad in mild winters, if 

ate ud warm fruation ; but it is uſually kept in green- 

es and placed abroad in ſummer ; it requires much 
water in warm weather, 

The ſecond fort is a native of Virginia and other 
of North America ; it grows about _—_— Ke er gh 
with a crooked ſhrubby ſtem, and flowers in 


flowers are white, and. not very beautiful; but the EP 
continuing 


green through the year, has occaſioned this ſhrub | 
to be admitted into Are 
TIS he propag: 5 cuttin „ which ſhould 
lanted in in Ape N border, and at 
A were ey will be fit to tranſplant where they are to 
'remain ; this Wil live in the open air, and never is injured 
by the cold of our ordinary winters, but ſevere froſt will 


ſometimes deſtroy them. 
BALAUSTIA. See Punica. 
BALLOTE. Black Horehound. b ; 
This is a common weed, growing on the ſides of banks 

in moſt parts of England, fo is ſeldom allowed a place in 


$ ; there are two varieties of it, one with a white, 
and the other a purple flower. 


. BALM. See Mernssa. 


BALSAMINA, the female BaHamine or Balſamine. See 


IMyATIENS. | 
BALSAMITA. See Taxacertun, 
BAMIA MOSCHATA. See Hisrscvs. 
BANANA. See Mus. 
BANISTERIA. Houſt. MSS. Lin. Gen. 50g. 
— 8 are, * 
flower hath five petals, which are ſhaped like thoſe of the 
tribe, but ſpread open, having in ſome ſpecies one, 


ad. 


| 


| chy, and ſeveral o 


* 
— 


AN 


* ſreeral neBariont glands, 250 
2 7 gates ſene ſpecies three, and 2 — 
afterward become /o © > eager and 
2 each containing « fingie food, 
F Ban Srictzs 1 | ) Foli 2 
1. BawisTERLA. (Aula) 5 
terminalibus 


* 
44 b 
S © 2s 


Oy — caule Wo ſcandente. anifteria 
| he branches, pry rogers: ra 
= 2. BANISTERIA x ey 1 ovatis „ floribus 


boſis terminali 


caule fruticoſo f Ban- 


e brake. 
bay dee (Laurifolia) foliis centatis nervolis-faub- 
floribus lateralibus, —— ſcandente. 


tus incanis, | 
with nervous heart- hoary on their 
on Je former: ao » growing from the fie of the branches, and 
Dn yn Le . n 
Zeyl. 176. Banifteria with oblong, oval, pointed leaves, ſpikes 
1 the fids of the braaches, and ſpreading 


ſpicis lateralibus ſeminibus erectis. Banifteria with winged 

1 awhoſe ſmall leaves are oval, ſpikes of flwers growing 

fmt fie the branches, and ered ſeeds. __y 

grows naturally in Jamaica. This bath a 

Wh op whach twiſts itſelf round the neighbourin veg 
trees, and raiſes itſelf to their top. It is 

leaves as 2 as thoſe of the nA of the ſame 

— — oppoſite; the flowers are produced in 

long branc 3 7 es at the end of the branches, which 

are yellow, and are ſucceeded by two or three winged ſeeds 

like thoſe of the greater Maple. 

The ſecond fort — ; in Jamaica, at Campea- 

parts of America. This hath lender 

winding ſtalks, which riſe five or fix feet high, with oval 

ſmooth leaves ; the flowers in a round bunch at the 

extremity of the branches, which are of a browniſh 22 


but ſmaller, and have narrower wings. 

The third ſort came from Carthagena, where it natu- 
rally grows. This ſends out many branches, which divide 
again into others, growing without order, and become ve 
| buſhy upward, fndiag 0 Se tendrils, by which they faſten 

themſelves to the neighbouring trees, and mount = 8 great 
height; theſe have oval ſtiff _— ending in a The 
flowers are produced in looſe ſpikes at the ends of the SR 
| which are firſt of a gold colour, and fade to a ſcarlet, and 
are ſucceeded by ſee Ts of the ſame ſhape with the former, 


2 


but are lender, "tia, and for the moſt part ſingle, 2 
e 


6. BayisTERIA (Aculeata) foliis pinnatis foliolis ovatis 


* . 8 
R 


dd 


colour, and are ſucceeded by winged ſeeds like the former, 


So 8 TFH Re QB 


is bent downward, repreſenting the un- 
1 | 1s cut into two parts. 'The germen 
s capſule with two cells, each con- 
4 tain? roundiſh ſeeds. This ſeed-veſfel is 
vs out the ſeeds with violence on their 
or ſeven 
ligneous talks, covered with | form a ſort 
into many branches, 


ſpikes up- 


warm countries, ſo 
kept in a 
propagated 8 
ured from the countries where | 1 
heſe ſeeds ſhould be full „ and put |. 


England, other- 
ve | 3 for theſe ſeeds 
Joe of e M 


otherwiſe they y - 

ts, and plunged into a hot-bed of tanners bark, where the uchi 
eat is very moderate, and if the plants ſhould not appear be planted in pots, and plunged into a moderate 
the firſt year, the pots ſhould be preſerved till the next | hot-bed, obſerving to ſhade them in the heat of 28 
ſpring, to ſee if the feeds will grow. When the plants e then ſhould be e- h 
come up, they muſt be planted in ſeparate pots, filled with | planted in a ſmall pot of light earth, plunged into a 

1 , and plunged into the bark- bed; after which | tan-bed, and treated as other tender plants. 

they muſt be treated like other tender plants from the ſame | The roots of the other ſorts will continue three or four 
countries. | | years, but after the ſecond year they grow too, rambling, 


ches, which are of a ſeater a 


 BAOBOB. See ApansOnia. ++ © © | and the lower parts of the branches naked, fo are not 
BARBA CAPRA. SceSrinma. ſightly as the young plants; therefore a ſucceflion of theſe 
BARBA JOVIS. See Au TRTIIIs. I ſhould be ed, 'and the old ones turned out. When 
_ 'BARBAREA: See Enysrmunm. | the ſeeds are received from abroad, they muſt be ſown up- 
. BARDANA. . See AncTiuM. _ on a hot-bed in the ſpring ; and when the plants are fit to 
BARLERIA. The inhabitants of the iſland of Jamaica -|'remove, they muſt be each planted in a ſeparate pot, and- 
call it Snap-dragon. plunged into a hot bed of tanners bark, where they muſt 
The CHARACTERS are, conſtantly remain, and managed in the ſame manner as 


The flower is nearly of the lip bind, of one leaf, funnekſbaped, | other tender exotics from the ſame countries, giving them 
and divided into five parts af the top. It hath four flender fta- ¶ water frequently in ſummer, and letting in the freſhᷣ air to 
Vina, tas ſhort, and twy longer. In the center is placed the | them every day in warm weather, but in winter they ſhould 
oval germen, which d becomes an oblong membrana- | have little water, and be kept warm, They flower in June, 
ceous weſſel with two cells, which is very elaſtic, containing | July, and Auguſt, and their ſeeds ripen ſoon after. 
two roundifh compreſſed ſeeds. _ I The fort is only propagated by cuttings, which 
The Srreizs are, | | muſt be planted in pots, and plunged into a m te hot- 
r. BaAEEAIA (Prionitis) ſpinis-axillaribus quaternis fo- | bed, where they will take root, and the plants ſhould be 
lis integerrimis. Lin. Sp. Plant. 636. Barleria «with ſpines | kept conſtantly in the ſtove. This ſort requires plenty of. 
growing by fours from the fide of the branches, and entire leaves. | water in ſummer, and in winter they muſt be frequently re- 
2: BanLEka (Solanifolia) ſpinis axillaribus, foliis lan- | freſhed, but they muſt not have it in too great quantity. 
ceolatis denticulatis. Lin. Sp. 887. Barleria with ſpines on | BASELLA, or climbing Nightſhade from Malabar. 
the fide of the branches, and ſpear-ſhaped indented leaves. The CHARACTERS are, | 
3. BarLERIA (Buxifolia) ſpinis axillaribus oppoſitis ſo- The flower hath no-empalement ; it is ſhaped like all wo >) 
ltariis, folns ſubrotundis integerrimis. Lin. Sp. 886. Bar- petal. 


cloſed toward the brim. It hath five ſtamina faſtened tot 
kia wwith fingle ſpines at the wings of the flalk, and roundiſþ | The globalar germen, which is ftuated in the center, ſupports three 
entire 


. TY . | fender fyles, crowned by oblong ftigma. The petal of the flower 
4. BarLERIA (Coctinea) inermis foliis ovatis-denticula- | remaizs, and incloſes @ roundiſh fleſhy berry, including one round 
tis ! parents Lin. Sp. 888. Barleria without ſpines, and | ſeed. | | 
oval indented lea ves having foet-/talks. | The 


| 


4 
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plants are praſecved id the Hoke f fe ef 
t 9 0 255 , will 1 
0 al hol a dew ty 


ad produee anti 
pa flowers of oy mos 


er 


has a variety nad ev this — and A 
e are of a whiniſh, eolous, ti with 


r but in ln 


* only. a ſeminal varistien. 


'be | 
N= —_— Gnallee Gower 


ih limb to. a ber beg bright, 
2e e ber of 
chey » 1 


a love ; whereas, when they 
lis, they will have a 
From the berries 
colour drawn, ps —＋ 0 — . 
very long, but changed to a pale colour; though I believe | 
there — be a method invented, whereby this beautiful 


colour might be fixed, fo as to become very uſeful ; for I | 


have been aſſured, that the juice of theſe berries has been 
* for 2 of callicoes in India. 


„ or BASIL, See Oer. 


i All-pice. | 
As this plant has no proper title given is i, ſo 1 have | 


25 it this in honour of my worthy friend Dr. JobsBaſter, | 
R. S. of Zurick Zee, in Holland, who is'a gentleman 
well Killed in botany, and has a fine garden 


with rare 


plants of which he is very communicative to his friends. 


* A are, 
flower & double ſeries narrow petals, r E 
open, and {urn inward at therr 3 


uated am owal „ Jurrounded 
— obruſe ie. The OP 


e * but one Sr Reiss of this genus, vin. 
N. ra (Calyrantha.) Bafteria xvith ownl 


e, and abr 
on pin anching ſorubby falt; commanily called 2 


e 
* — . Wen 
12 Io mor 
'the-prontd, wich 


entire; the flowers comes out 


l open, ent: tern tand tube top, 


——— 


—4 — 


feeds, 


the receftacte 
wary Par mis, | 
r . -beth ezdc, — — 


from the 


-they have ns tories of wenow thick petals, 
tile thoſk of add 
Ae 03 rhe. Viepin's Dower ee we F u faden 


| omen; nt — 3/ they wppear 
uppears th celle, bet the 


ſeeds never come to — ws {wort ons therefore Lean 
of it — — care 
n een 3s brows, a has - ſtrong 
womatic fcent, from wen the inhabitants of Carolina 
1 bini, generally Known 


24 
— Na tees if it 


This nab will wheive in me 
ih 2 wart Rution ſwil : it is 
ted by laying down the — bo ren Put 
in and may then be taken from the — 
plant, und Hamed where they awo deſigaed to remain, for 


eee e grown 


Aying down the branches is in the au- 
2 bat yep — not be tran til / the 

twelve months after, for the fprin ſafeſt time to re- 
modvre'thauſe 1 — down, there 
ſhould de dome old bengen dark laid upon the faber of the 


them. | 
Ann e Sweep. 
D- 11 01 


of foe petals. 15 bath cen Pamina : 
I 


en the foot-Ralk, wobich a 


 inchoſing u vow of ' compreſſed 
The SPECIES are, 1 


. BaUuRINIA (Actliata) FRY aeuleato. Hort. Clif. 

I <6. Baubinia with a prickly falk. 4 
2. BAURHINIA (Spicata)' Wale incrmi felis ordatis lo- 
bis acutis glabris, derbe Fierce terminafibus. N 
S 


— this obl is, objs 
trinerviis, filiquis — 

Bapei laber, with Printed paraltel lover, 
havin 51. jar and plain flat pods. 

8. ee (Tomento/a) caule aculeate, foliis corda- 

tis lobis orbieulatis fabtus tomentoſis. Bazhinia with a 
privy alk, and heart-fonped 

2 on their mar Rat. 
5. Baviutwra (Pa ent) fohis cordatis lobis ſemi- 
'paniculatis — avith 
Maped „ Having roundifh floxwers grow- 
ng in looſe ſpikes from the fide of the branches. 

7. Bavatnia (Sparſe): foliis ſubeordatis bipartitis ro- 
tundatis caule aculeato, floribus ſparſis. Banbinia with 
heart-ſhaped, bifid, rounded leaves, a prickly Halt, and floxwers 
prowing-at a diftante. 


8. Bay» 
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BAU 1 


23. — Fariggews) ſaliia cordack e cdatura- 
| tis obtubs.. Longs Plant, — r 
leave, and od icin tape 

9. Bavainia — caule « . 1 n 


„ 


with ſpi 


8 
grows tial Jamaiga, and other 
and in Amonie where i ral teh — 


with a ſtrong ſtem upward of twenty feet 
into many — Sr. branches, which are gte e 

aving obtuſe lobes. : 
r ne 
large, and of a purpliſh red eolour, marked with white, and. 
have a yellow Sync. Theſe have a very ſcent. 


about fix- 
inches long, and three quarters of an inch | „ contgin-- 
three or four compreſſed ſeeds in each. | 
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pleiry 4 P 
north - ſide of the ® ox po of 122512. i ren is called 

right Honeyſuckle. Ts is a low ftryb, ſeldom . 
[erde = feet high, bur divides into 7 


| 3 with * 


which ſend out many ſlender — on every fide, 
niſhed with 3 deeply dvd — two oval 


_*— 8 * OF (F OF 


Alt theſe plants are — an DUE: 
E not thrive in England, unleſs they are Kept in a warm ſtove. 
They are pro by ſeeds, which muſt be procured: 


not perfe& their ſeeds in England. 
| The feeds mould be fown in 

moderate hotbed of tanners 
wittcome 


- If ey are — 

Plants in 8 and in a 

i weeks after will be fit to tranſplant, 

be c ſhaken out of tlie e 3 bop 

oi the mots, and each planted into a 

and plunged into the hor-Bed again, being ©x 

| them untz}-they. have taken === after 

ſhould have freſh air. admitted to them every. ay | 

weather. In the autumn they muftbe placed in the bark · 

| ove, and treated in the ſame way as other II 

I giva them bur little water in winter... & 

BAV. SecLavnvs. 

BEANS. See Fans. | 

| EIDNEL or FRENCH BEANS. See Puss gor us or 

- | DoLtcnos. 

BEAN-TREFOIE. See Cranes: * 

- BEAR*S-ESR. See Aunrovis.' | 

| BEAR's-EAR SANICLE. — 

| BEAWs-POOF. Sce Herrrro kus. 

} BECABUNGA, or Brook-lirpe.. NN 

| N This is a fort of Veroniea,: or Wa n, of phich 
there” are two forts, one with à long he: and the-oth 

; they are bob "OO common in dieches and 


] 
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Races 


from the equntries where they 3 — 3 
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The econ rt of the leave in looſe which ars of che wheel b. 
very gg ag, * of one leaf, CE ES, 
BEE, or GNAT-FLOWER. Stena. 12141 oval . . n f 
: 1  BEBCH-TREE, Ses Favs. 2 7 raund 163 ier F IT. a «* 
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_ The Cnatactans hg 


— ͤ— 
to them day when che weather is warm, and freq 
watered. — tae) into the 
rr 
will ſometimes flower, 
D bow. 
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nudo unifloro.- * * 
» having one 
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fort i the common Paß: 


, = 
: 1 - k 
Fo +b S. "—— " & f - bay 5 % 


1 — 2 


2 

. plant, which 
| urally on the Alps, and in the hilly parts of Italy. This 
r wich an 
which 1s garniſhed with leaves on the lower part, by 


x the 1 
is naked, ſu 96 that of | 
— 4.34. 3 «454.0. br Rade A anne am. 


The Garden Daiſy is generally ſup TV 1 . buen, mee. . 
S TRA oe 142d. 295. The as 1 


y be true, but there has not been any in- } 2. —— js obvered ovate Canada 
ance ofa rar of he wil ot Woving —＋ by | Barberry with — 
culture ; nor reren 3 
to the wild ſort, where — — P 
negle&ed, r 
the fize and beauty Nate Bowers * ther fore © RA], mor | 
confider them as 1 but ſhall only mention the ; 
Ir ardens. { riſes wi many talks from the root, to the 
1. The red and white Garden Dai with double flowers, j or ten feet, „ which have a white bark, how oEcheink ; 
2. The double variegated Garden Daiſy. _ i | the ſtalks and branches are armed with ſharp thorns, which 
3. The Childing, or Hen and Chicken Daiſy. commonly by threes; the leaves are oval, obtuſe, and 


grow 

ſlightly ſawed on their edges. The flowers coms out fron 
the wings of the leaves, in ſmall ramoſe bunches like 

of the Currant-buſh, which are yellow; theſe are ſucceeded 
ſame growth; they ſhould be planted in a ſhady border, and } by oval fruit, which are firſt green, but when ripe turn to 4 
2 loamy ſoil without dung, in which they may be preſerved | fine red colour. — 495. and the fruit 
without varying, provided the roots are — lanted and | ri s in September 

2 autumn; which is all the colture they require, | | This fort is generally by ſuckers, which are 


4. The Corkſcomb Daily, with red and white CY 
he Garden Daifies flower in April and May, when they 
ariety, being intermixed with plants of the 


the keeping them clear from weeds. put out in great plenty propagated by but ſuch. plants are 
LIS MAJOR. See CHATSANTHEMUM. 4 very ſubje&t to ſend out ſuckers in greater plenty than thoſe 
- IA. | which are therefore the latter method 


The Cnanacrers me. 
The flower is wheel-ſhaped, 


| ſhould be he beſt time for laying down the 
of one leaf, 22 a fort tube, | Moen wy jy — when their leaves begin to fall ; 
But ſpread open above, _— a tuſe ſegments. It | the young ſhoots of the ſame year are the beſt for this pur- 
hath fue lamina, ukich cloſe together. The 2 poſe ; thefo will be well rooted by the next autumn, when 
under the recept grade of he er, 323 „ they may be taken off and where they are defigned - 
oval turbinated ending in a point, having one cell, to remain. Where this plant is cultivated for its fruit, it 
filled woith round ſeeds. | ſhould be planted ſingle, (not in hedges, as was the old 
We have but one Spzc1xs of this plant, viz. practice) and — autumn taken away. and all 
BSLTLONIA (4ſfpera.) Lin. Sp- Plant. 172. Shrubby Bel- the groſs ſhoots pruned out : 2 * the fruit will 
lamia auith a rough Balm leaf. | be much fairer, and in greater plenty, than upon thoſe 
This plant is very common in ſeveral of the warm iſlands | which are ſuffered to grow wild. | 
in America. The Canada ſort was more common in the Engliſh gar- 
It hath a woody ftem which riſes ten or twelve feet high, dens ſome years paſt, than at preſent. The leaves of this 
ſending out many lateral branches garniſhed with oval rough are much broader, and ſhorter than thoſe of the common 
Jeaves placed oppoiite; the flowers come out from the wings _ and the fruit is black when ripe. This may be pro- 


B EK 8 
. Ear and is equally 


The Box-leaved ſort. is at preſent rare in\England, 

d while: young the are ſomewhat tender, ſo have 
{quently been ſevere froſt. This never riſes 
more than three or four high in and, but ſends out 

ny ſtalks from the root, which are ly armed with 
— at every joint ; the leaves are ſhaped like thoſe of 
2 narrow-leaved Box- tree; the flowers come out from be- 
tween the leaves, each npon a ſlender foot- ſtalk, drt 
are nat ſacceeded by fruit in England. | 

This fort may be propagated by laying down th brayche 
in the ſame manner as the firſt ; but when the you ants 
are taken aff they ſhould-be planted in po ts, . 


| — — — 


warm 5 . 77 #2 x9 
B UDIANA. eee, ee 
 BERNARDIA.. es neren. 6 9 501 


0 - BESLERIA: * mt | ST 1 . 5 
The Cnan LASRTERS are, 

7 he flower is oof : the li kind, Bi of db eat i 1 1 
flaming in the tube of the flowuer, two of which are longer than 
the other, with an oval germen, | 
oval berry een 88 
Tbe Sesciss are. 

1. BZST AAT (Mebtifolia) W hath, foliis ova- 

tis. Lin. Sp. Plant. 619. ere * Nn 
pan, — me 

pedunculis fim 


2. BESLBRIA: (Lutea) 
lanceolatis, Lin. Sp. dos 619. 


ot-fSalks growing in clufters, and 
5 BIsL IIIA (Criftata) pedunculis ſimplicibus folitariis, 
involucris pentaphyllis. Lin. Sp. Plant. 619. Befferia with 
flalks grow: 


ng angle, and a baved involucrum. 

ce rig ſh, and» forme jointed ſtalk ; at 
each joint are placed two oval 2 Bas oppoſite ; the 
flowers come out from the wings of the leaves upon ſhort 
branching foot-ftalks,. each ſuſtaining ſix or ei 5 
which und each upon a ſmaller foot- Ik. They 
are of one leaf, of an anomalous figure, and quinqueſfid ; 
after the flower is paſt, the- germen becomes an oval ſoft 
berry with one cell, filled with ſmall ſeeds. 

The ſecond ſort riſes with a ligneous ſtem ſix or ſeven 
feet high, dividing toward the top into many regular 
branches, garniſhed with ſpear- ſhaped leaves, which have | 
many verſe veins ; the flowers come out at the wings 
of the leaves in large cluſters, each having a ſeparate foot- | 
ſtalk : theſe are ſmall, — of a pale yellow colour, 
and are ſucceeded by l ſoft berries, incloſing many 
ſmall ſeeds. 

The third ſort hath a creeping ſtalk, which ſends out 
roots at every joint, with oval leaves placed 

hte, which have many tranſverſe ribs, and are ſharply 

wed on their edges ; from the wings of the leaves come 
out the foot-ſtalks of the flowers fingle, each ſuſtaining one 
tubulous, irregular, bairy flower, divided at the top into five 
obtuſe parts, with a large five-leaved involucrum, deeply 
ſawed on the border. 

— Theſe plants grow naturally in the warm parts of Ame- 
rica, fo are too tender to live in this country without ar- 
tificial heat. They are propagated by ſeeds which ſhould 
be ſown on a hot-bed, and when the plants are come up 
| half an inch high, they ſhould be each tranſplanted into a 
ſmall pot, and plunged into a hot-bed of tanners bark, 
where they ſhould have air and water in proportion to the 
warmth of the ſeaſon. When the plants have filled theſe 
imall pots with their roots, they ſhould be ſhaken out of 


them and put into * pots, and x lunged into the hot- 


-avbich afterward becomes an ; 


times, 
with care, but could“ not find any of them — 


B Fr 
bed again, giving them a 1: hare of freſh air "op 
weath br aagh In winter they muſt be removed. into the ftove, - 

be ex wok hep pt in a temperate warmth, and ſhould , 
be often paringly, watered. The ſecond year theſe * 
plants will flower, . ſometimes they will perfe& their 


eds in this country, W 
in the ftove. - 
BETA. The Beet. 

WS) boy ory l mpalcment æubich 
a e 15 permanent, 

but no petal, EE —— 

empalement. germen is fit the receptacle, which 

afterward becomes a capſule ES » 


"og CO - 


* 


3. . Fes "lt agen. — 


n 
The firſt fort  bayks of the eu 
in falt marſhes in r 
ſuppoſed by m ro bh with nd ſecond — 


any to be 
but I have an the ſeeds from the Lox Þp a where N 
grow naturally many and have cultivated Pons 


their parent plants in their charaQers, ſo thatIcan make no 
doubt of its g a diſtin ſpecies. 

The ſecond fort is cultivated in gardens for its "leaves, 
8 uſed in ſoups; the root of this ſort 
ſeldom grow 1 * than a man's thumb; the ſpikes of 
— dai rom the wings of the leaves, which are 
long, and have narrow leaves Placed between che flowers 
The lower leaves of the plant are thick and ſucculent, and 
their foot-ſtalks are broad. The varieties of this are, the 
white Beet, the green Beet, and the Swiſs or Chard Beet. 
Theſe will vary from one to the other by culture, as I 
S but never alter to the firſt or third 

The third ſort hath - thick, ſucculent leaves, which 
are for the moſt part of a dark green, or purple colour. The 
roots: of this are large, and of a deep red colour, on which 
their goodneſs depends, for the larger theſe roots grow, the 
— be; and the deeper their colour, the 
more are eſteemed. The varieties of this are, thecom- 
mon red the Turnep-rooted red Beet, and the green- 
leaved red Beet. 

The ſecond fort, which is cultivated in ens for its 
leaves, which are uſed in the kitchen, is N ſown 
by itſelf, and not mixed with other crops, the beg: of 
2 upon an open ſpot of ground not too moiſt. w. en 

lants have put out four leaves, the ground ſhould be. 
hol as is practiſed for Carrots, carefully cuiting up all 
the weeds, — alſo the plants where they are too near each 
-other, leaving them at leaſt fix inches aſunder. In three 
weeks or a month's time, the ground ſhould be a ſecond 
time hoed over to cut up the weeds, and thin the plants 
to a greater diſtance ; for by this time they will be paſt 
danger, ſo ſhould not be left nearer than eight or ten 
inches, if regard is had to the goodneſs of the leaves :. and 
if it is of the Swiſs kind, with broad leaves, the plants muſt 
not be nearer than a foot : in fix weeks after, the ground 
ſhould be hoed over a third time, which, if properly done, 


will deftroy all the weeds; ſo that after this, the plants 
will ſpread and prevent the weeds from rowing, therefore 


| will want but little cle. 


for a confiderable time, and 
4 


that a ſmall 2 of 


, and furniſh a new ſupph 
cle ewes wit ot beg 
dare dees ER LE ha de one te 
m - 
or Onions, K 
draw eir Carrots or gs gt, he Gf 


th 
where ET this 20x broader, long as 
are gathered ; S ſort, and are hoary;. the talks are ſhorter and mach thick- 
from them, it wilt be a better methsd to ſow them | er, R * IE 
tely. . This fort requires a deep Rght ſoil, for as their A ne 
yoots run deep in the ground, foin tow 1 
be ſhort and ſtringy. The ſceds ſhouts be Pon in March 
and muſt be treated in the ſame manner as the N 
ber the plants ſhould not be left nearer than a diſtance, 
ein hand a fbor and a half, for the leaves will cover 
: the & at that diffance. The roots wilt he fit for uſe 
b autamn, and continue pood all the winter ; but. in 


* ring, when they waters they will. be hardy þ, 
” ORTORICA. Bug JOY irnnngy U, CDI a6 


The Saane _. -: n 
Yo ty N with a 


'6n arable 


BEFONICA dee erben z ata. 
. RETONICA ULI. See VSO. 

} BETULA. The Birch-tres. - * 

OE EDS Br arr 
| s at 1 
e Fo. 

| guadripartrte, afterward Gap palement by a 
naked oval ſeed lodged in the empaltment. 2 3 


Fhbe Srreizs are, 


1. NMrON ICA Officinalis) ſpick. interruptà, 
laciniã lahm 1 r For. Leg 
*. Space are, 


— nie ſpike, gn apr pes > 
ky of the flower indented at the end; P 24 
1. BzTUuLs Alle folzis ovatis acuminatis ſerratis. Hort. 
4. 8 Danica) foliis radicalibus — Clit. 442» The common — © 
caulinis lanceolatis obtuſis ſpica crafiore. Greaie N 6. Be BTU A (Nana) 1 Fldy. N 
Prronich (Alina) foliis triangularibus olituſis ſpiea- 


1 

4. ee. ic integrà, corollarum la- 
ciniã labii intermedia in ima. Flor. Leyd. Prod. 316. 
ZFaſtern — narrow leaves, and a. thicker | 


he 
155 e hecana) foliis lanceolatis obtuſis incanis. 
15 forum Hoary Italian Betony, with 2 


6. e (Auna) verticillata calycibus 
Hort. Upf. wy. Annual Field Betony with a yellowiſo 


feeds 
Ee the ſeales of the hatkin, = which are oval and 


known as to n ion. —— 
ed for its wood, — 2g may be cultivated to ad- 
vantage upon barren land, where better trees willnot thrive, 
for there is no ground ſo bad but this tree will thrive' in 
it; for it will grow in moiſt ſpringy land, or in dry gravel 


poke, | 


„ Yevowies (Lutea) ſpick baſi foliosa. Lin. Sp. Plant. or ſand, where there is little ſurface; ſo that upon ground 
DES Mountain Betony. which produced n but Moſs, thefe trees have ſuc- 
firſt ſort s natu in woods, and on ſhady W rr 


banks 1 = moſt parts of England, fo is ſeldom cultivated in 
This is the Fo: which is uſed in medicine, and 


; when, they have been ſold for near 101. per acre ſtanding, 
and the after produce has been conſiderably increaſed. And: 
YL great eſteemed as a vulnerary herb. There is a variety, as-many of the woods near London, which were chiefly 
of this with a white flower, whick Lhave often found grow- Þ ſtocked with theſe trees, have been of late years grubbed 
—— in Kent. up, ſo the value of theſe plantations have advanced in pro- 
fron ſort grows naturally in Denmark. "This dif- portion. Therefore thoſe perſons wo are of ſach: 
ty from our common ſort, the lower leaves being. poor land cannot employ it better, than by planting is 
broader and heart-faped ; thoſe upon the ſtalks are | with theſe trees, eſpecially: as AE of doing it is 
Pear. ſhaped. and rounded at the end, and the ſtalks are 
» Rand upright, and are terminated by thicker ſpikes. | "Lhe bot beſt method to cultivate this tree, is to farniſh-your- 
ef wers. ' felf with young plants from the woods where they naturally 
The third fart grows naturally upon the Alps, where is | | grow, and are generally found there in great plenty ; but in 
ſeldom riſes more than. four inches high; and when culti- | places where there are no young plants to be-procured-near,. 
vated in a garden, not above ſeven or eight. The leaves | they may be raiſed from feeds, which ſhould' be carefully 
of this are much broader at the baſe chan thaſe.of the com- gathered in the autumn, as ſoon az-theſcales undes _ | 
7 


„ Ao. Futon Gi. £3... Ag 


7% W 


plants are placed, Cc 


| {pri pring for 


Puree, and u 
_ three feet Uk. 


TAP EW TT CF WWTY Com. WW 


are 
_ and be I 
ed in 
959 and oe ſhady ſitu 
better than when they 


are 
all places where there are 


and "the ps. come up 

young plants are not deſtroyed by cattle, there 1 
plenty of them tn all the woods where there are 21 
trees, Theſe wild plants ſhould be carefully taken 
to injure be 5 roots. The ground — 7 ee 


lanted, require no preparation ; all that is 
ay tagdes, is to looſen the ground with a 5-2-4 þ 
tock, in the places. where. the plants are to SITE | 
holes to receive their roots, covering them when th 
the earth to If 


have not much top, they Will re- 
e 
be ened to prevent 
omg boy When the 
quire (arr WA lope of to cut down. the 
— which would oyer-hang the plants, being careful not 
to eut or injure the youhg trees. This need not be repeat- 
ed oftener than twice in a ſummer the two firſt years, after 
which time the plants will be ſtrong enough to keep down 
the weeds, or at leaft be out of danger from them. 

Theſe may be lanted any time from the middle of Ofto- 
der till the n middle of March, when the ground is not fro 
ren; but in day land the autumn is the beſt ſeaſon, and the 
. F 
is four feet ſquare, that — fax ſoon cover the ground, 
and by ſtanding cloſe they will draw each other up; for in 


—7 are much expoſed, if are not 
tty cloſe, th ihe: not thrive ſo well. _ 


the plants are + youn 


77170 the plants N kindly to the ground, they will be fit. 


to cutin about ten years; and afterward they may be cat 
every ſeventh or eighth year, if they are *. for the 
broom- makers only ; but where they are intended for hoops, 
they ſhould not bo cut oftener than every twelfth year. 

The broom-makers are conſtant cuſtomers for Birch, in 
all places within twenty miles of London, or where __ Ed 
near water „ in other parts the - 
the purchaſers ; but the larger trees are often 1 
turners, and the woed is uſed for e and 
other inſtruments of huſbandry. 

In ſome of the northern parts of Europe the wood of this 
tree is greatly 
ing hard and 'of long . 4 In France it is ge 
uſed for wooden ſhoes, It makes very 
* * ſome places theſe trees are tapped in the 

e lap 
commended for the ſtone ** gra ravel, as is alſo the ap un- 
fermented, The hark of the Birch · tree is almoſt incorrup- | 
* In Sweden the houſes are covered with it, where it 

many years, It frequently: that the wood is 
entirely rotten, and the bark perfe: 4 ſound and good. 

The ſecond ſort, grows naturally in the northern parts of 
n the Te Ale: ; this ſeldom riſes above two or 
having ſlender branches garniſhed with 
round leaves, but lden produces either male or. female 
flowers here, It is preſerved in ſame curious gardens for 
the ſake of variety, Fac is a plant of no uſe. 


ae. 


The third and fourth ſorts grow naturally in North Ame- 


rica. In Canada theſe trees grow to a large ſize, where the 

0 ſort is „ 2 of that country 
ake canoes o ar theſe trees, which are 

light, and of long duration. | Ou 


Both theſe ſorts may be pro ted by ſeeds in the fame | 
manner as the firſt, and n by 


plants. have taken root, | 
tauo parte, and a ſong 


BID 

BIDENS. Tourn. Loft. R. H. 362. Wates Hemp * 
mon 
Aus Caand ere 
+ hath a 


To. LS, is ctimpo/ed of 
with an oblong 
the border are naked ; 


There are — 1 ſpecies of this p lant which are ſeldom 

admitted into „ ſome of which are common weeds in 

England, therefore I ſhall mention thoſe which are 
frequently preſerved in the g of the curious. 

Fhe SppciEs are, 

I. — * as, (Freed /a) foliis pinnatiĩs ſerratis i 

calycibus frondoſis corollis radiatis. Lin. 

Sp. P Plant. 2 Broad-leaved Canada Hemp Agrimony, with 


2. 1 DEXS | ira) ſoliis oblongis i integerrimis cavle 

dichotomo floribus ſolitariis ſeſſilibus. Lin. Sp. 85. Plant. 832, 

Hemp | Agrimony <vith oblong entire leaves, a flalk divided into 
le growing cloſe to the flalk. 

3- Bivens (Nivea) foliis ſimplicibus ſerratis petiolatis, 

floribus globoſfis, pedunculis elongatis ſeminibus levibus. 

Lin. Sp. lane. $33, — —ͤ—ͤ— 


ES reg 
fad leaves having Aue anda frubby falk. | 
The firſt fort graws naturally in — ary Maryland, and 
weed. It riſes 


Canada, where it is often * 

from three to four feet high, ſending out many horizontal 
branches with trifoliste leaves, deeply ſawed on 
| their edges; the flowers are produced at the end of the 


branches in ſmall cluſters, which are yellow, and ſucceeded 


uſed for making of carriages prand wheels be be- ſpring, and afterward treat like other hardy annual 


ont to make Birch wine, which has Fra | 


they faſten themfelves to the clothes of thoſe who near 
them. This is an annual plant, which decays after 
the ſeeds are ; 
FW ſecond fort grows naturally in warm countries. It is 
e which riſes near three feet * 
— ſe branches, which are garniſhed wi 
tire leaves ; the flowers come out fingle at the Arisons of | 
the braaches, ſicting . theſe are white, and ſucceeded 


by ſmooth ſeeds. 
a moderate hot-bed in the 


| by oblong feeds, twocrooked horns, by which 


This fort muſt be ſowp 


— — the 8 end of May. 
They wall fewer in June, and their ſeeds ripen in autemn, 
ſoon after. which the plants will decay. 
| The third fort grows. naturally in South Carolina, and 
| alſo at This is alſo. an annual plant, which 
| riſes three feet-high ; the leaves come out by pairs at each 
joint upon long lender fobt-ſtalks. 'The flowers grow at 
the extremity of the branches in ſmall globular heads, which 
axe very white, and are ſucceeded by ſmooth feeds. © This 
ſown upon a hot-bed, and treated as the former. 
It flowers and ſeeds about the ſame time. 
The fourth fort riſes with a ſhrubby ſtalk to the height of 
ſ or ſeven feet. The flowers are produced at the end of 
the branches in ſmall cluſters, each ſtanding a long 
naked foot-ſtalk, and are facceeded by flat ſeeds, having 
two ſhart teeth at their extremity. 8 ſort grows 2 
rally in Carthagena in New t is propagat 
feds, which ſhould be ſown en 2 hot-bed in the f 
and the plants muſt be each planted into a ſeparate dani 
pot, and plunged i into a freſh hot - bed, and treated as cher 
| tender. plants from the ſame countries, and m autu 
in the — the following ſummer they will flower and - 
L 2 produces 


510 


f BIG 
produce ſeeds, but the plants will abide ſome years. with | Trampet-flower z they are of an Orange colour, and appear 
1 „„ ſ the beginning of Auguſt, 
BIFOLIUM. Twyblade. See Orun rs. The firſt ſort is very hardy, fo will thrive in the open air; 
BIGNONIA. Tourn. Inſt. 164. Trampet-flower, or | but as it hath trailing branches, it muſt be ſupported ; 
Scarlet amine | . | therefore it is uſually planted againſt walls or buildings, 
Tie Cnanacrtars are, = I where, if it has room, wall riſe very high, ſo is very pro- 
The flower is of the ringent or griming kind, tubulous, with | yer for covering of buildings which are unſightty. 
long chaps, wwhich arr faelling and bell ſhaped ; it bath four It is propagated by ſeeds, but the young plants fo raifed 
ftamina fborter than the petal, two longer than the ether. In | do not Hower in leſs than ſeven or eight years; the 
the center is an oblong germen, which afterward becomes a bi- | thoſe which are propagated by cuttings or layers from 


valve pod with two celli, filled with comprefſed winged ſeeds, | flowering plants are moſt eſteemed, becauſe they will flower 
——— — I |. in two or three years after planting. Thee old plants alſo 
The Sies are, g ſend out many ſuckers from their roots, which may be taken 


1. Biononia (Radicans) foliis pinnatis, foliolis inciſis, | off, and tranſplanted where they are to remain, for theſe 
geniculis radicatis. Lin. Hort. Cliff. 217.. Bigaonia with | plants will not tranſplant ſafely if they are old. . 
awinged leaves which are cut on their edges, and roots coming The third fort was brought into England by Mr. Cateſby, 
out at their joints ; called Trumpet-flower. | who found it growing naturally on the back of South Ca- 

cordatis, caule | rolina, at a t diſtance from the Engliſh ſettlements, and 
inhabitants 


2. Bicxon1a (Catalpa) foliis ſimplicibus 
erecto, floribus diandris. Lin. Sp. Plaut. 622. Commpnly | brought the ſeeds to Charles Town, where the i | 
called Catalpa. l: | =- 5 e 2 it through moſt of the 

3. Bioxona (Fruteſcers) foliis natis, folialis lance- | Engliſh ts. in North America, and is now very 
olatis acutis ſerratis, caule erecto, floribus paniculatis erec- | plenty in the Engliſ gardens near London. | 
tis. Bignonia wyith winged lea uet, having — 4 feed lobes, 
an upright fall, and flowers growing in panicles erect. 

; hy of ub (Bubeſeen) foliis conjugatis cirrhoſis fo- 
liolis cordato-lanceolatis foliis imis fimplicibus. Vir. Cliff. 
59. Bignonia with conjugated leaves, having tendrils and a 
. Bicxon1a (Unguis Cart) foliis conjugatis, cirrho bre- 
viſimo arcuato tripartito. Lin. Sp. PI. 623. Bignenia with 
leaves by pairs, and fbort arched tendrils divided into three | with flat winged 
parts, and a very long pod. | plan 

( by froſt, for as they 

P. 
as 


white 
ellow 


of 


6. Broxona d dus lanceolatis pretty late in the autumn, fo the 
caule volubili. Lin. Sp. Plant. 623. Bignonia with fongle 223 often kill the extremity of their branches; but 
_ ſpear-ſhaped leaves, and @ twining flalk, called feveet-ſcented | plants advance in ſtrength, ſo they become more 
Jaſmine in Carolina. 1 © 45 hardy, and are ſeldom injured but in very ſevere winters, 
7. Bienox1a (Pentaphylla) foliis digitatis integerrimis. | It is late in the ſpring before theſe trees come out, which 
Hort. Cliff. 497. Bignonia with fingered leaves, which are | has often cauſed perſons to believe they were dead, and ſome 
entire. | IS: | have been ſo imprudent as to cut them down on that ſuppo- 
8. Bicnonra (Paniculata) foliis conjugatis cirrhoſis, | fition, before the tree was ſo well known. 3 
foljolis cordato-ovatis, floribus racemoſo-paniculatis. Lin. | It may be propagated by cuttings, which ſhould be plant- 
„Plant. 623. Bignonia with jointed leaves having tendrils, | ed in pots in the ſpring before the trees begin to puſh out 
ths lobes oval and -ſhaped, and flowers in branching pa- their ſhoots, and plun into a e hor.Hed. In 


— | about fix weeks theſe will have taken root, and made ſhoots 
9. Bienen (Cæralia) foliis bipinnatis, foliolis lance- } above, therefore ſhould have air admitted to them conftant- 
olatis integris. Lin. Sp. Plant. 625. Trumpet-flewer with 


| | be ly, and hardened by to bear the open air, into which 
double winged leaves, and blue flowers ; called Baftard Gua- ſhould be removed for the ſummer, but in winter will 
| facum. LF require ſome ſhelter, and the ſpring following planted out 
10. Bicnon1a (Lexcoxylon) foliis follolis inte- into a nurſery-bed, where they may ftay two years to get 
gerrimis ovatis acuminatis. Lin. Sp. Plant. 970. 77 - | ſtrength, and then may be ws the pl{cs where hex 
flower with hand-ſhaped kaves, val entire pointed lobes. | 
The firſt ſort grows na Virginia and Canada. 


arS to remain. Sw 

in Vi | As theſe trees have very large leaves, fo they require 2 
The ſeeond grows naturally in Carolina, but have both been | ſhelrered fituation, for where they are much expoſed to 
old inhabitants in fome of the Engliſh gardens, but the firſt | trong winds, their leaves are often torn and rendered un- 
is the moſt common in E 1 | I | fightly, and many times their branches are ſplit and broken 
Theſe plants when old have large rough ſtems, which | by the winds, their leaves being fo large, that the wind has 
| ſend out many weak trailing branches, putting out roots at | great force againſt them. They delight in a _ moiſt ſoil, 
their joints, which faſten tves to the trees in their | where they make great progrefs, and in a few years will 

natural places of growth, whereby they climb to a great | produce flowers.  _| | Luft, 
height ; and in Europe, where they are generally planted The fourth fort is a native of the warmer parts of Ame- 
their roots, | rica. This riſes with an u — ſtem to the height. of 

8 


againſt walls, they faſten themſelves thereto 
gly, as to | twelve or fourteen feet, out. many branches, 


, 


which ftrike — the _ — ns * 4 
port their branches, vill riſe to the height of forty iſhed at every joint by two long wi leaves plac 
or fifty feet. The branches are garniſhed with _— leaves — the — oak or A * theſe 
laced oppoſite, which are compoſed of four pair of ſmall þ are long and ſpear-thaped, ending in a point. The flow- 
ves, 1 an odd one. The flowers are pro- ers are produced in looſe panicles at the end of the 
duced at the ends of the ſhoots of the ſame year, in large I branches, and are ſhaped like thoſe of the other ſpecies, 
bunches ; they have long ſwelling tubes ſhaped ſomewhat | but ſpread open more at the top. Theſe are yellow, and 
like a trumpets from whence they had the appellation of þ are ſucceeded by compreſſed pods about fux y_ long, 
No a | | | aving 
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they are ta remain. 


BIG 
winged ſeeds like thoſe of the other | 


8 


by ſeeds, which moſt be ſown on aud 


ter ſhould have but lit- 


are impatient of much cold: 
are cloathed with 2 leaves, which re- 
| are — ne at Socom, 


— 


| BIS 
therefore will not thrive in this country, but in a ſtove. It 
is propagated by ſeeds, which muſt be ſown on a hot- bed, 
plants treated in the ſame manner as the fourth ſort. 
| The ninth fort grows naturally in the Bahama Iſlands. 
This, in the country where it grows naturally, riſes to the 
height of twenty feet, ſending out many lateral branches, 
which are garniſhed with compound winged leaves, each 
having eleven alternate wings, wy ſmall lobes 
which alternate, and are entire ; at ends of the 
branches the flowers are aced 1n very looſe — 
the foot-ſtalks branchin 363 each ſuſtaini 
a ſingle blue flower, with a long ſwelling tube, tor op oo 
unequal ſegments at the top, where it reads open. The 
flowers are ſucceeded by oval ſeed- which open in 
two and are filled with fat winged feeds. #. #7308 
This plant is tender, fo muſt be conſtantly kept in che 
| bark-ſtove, and treated in the ſame manner as the . fourth- 


have obtained ſtrength, ſhould be removed into the open air 
to harden them; but the firft winter will 


fort. It is propagated by ſeeds, which muſt be obtained 
from the country where A grows naturally, for it doth not 
produce any in England. 

BIHAI. See Mus. . 

BINDWEED. See ConvorvuLvus. 


BIRCH-TREE. See BeTvia. 
| BISCUTELLA. Lin. Gen. Pl. 724. Buckler Muſtard,. 
or Baſtard Mithridate Muſtard. - 
The CHARACTERS are, 


little ſhelter, and the following ſpring may be plan 


The fixth fort hath ET 


near 
— the flowers come — the wings of the leaves, 


which are ſhaped like thoſe of the former ſort, but are 
ſmaller. This grows naturally in Carolina, and the Baha- 


ma Iſlands. 
very weak lender branches, which 


rde ſeventh fort harh 
t out tendrils at the joints : at each joint there are four 
— two on each ſide; theſe are „ pointed, and wav- 
ed on their edges, of a bright 1 the branches ramble 
far where they bave room, where it ſpreads over the 
ges, and durin abe continuance of flowering, perfumes 
the air to a bu ace: it is called in the country of its 1a- 
-tural grow 
gated by 


This plant is propa- 
frequently brought from Ame- 
rica, dar Ne eta down of the branches; 
however this plant ſeldom continues long here, for the heat 
of the ſtove is too great for it, and in a common green- 
houſe it will not live through the winter. Afew years paſt 
LI bad two plants which lived the winter.1n the full 
ground. and produced flowers the ſuramer ; but 


the ſucceeding e they were 


covered. 

The tenth fort- . "This riſes | 
— — twenty feet hike 
— which are covered with 
i ves come out oppoſite at the joints, upon long foot- 
ſtalks ; theſe pr nan of five oval if leaves, which | 
are joined in one center at their baſe. T 


hey are of a 
green, inclining to white on their under fide ;: the a> 


are produced at the end of the branches, four-or-fve toge- 


ther, on very ſhort foot-ſtalks ; they are narrow —_ 
but the tube enlarges up 


are in America ſucceeded by taper crooked pods about four 
inches long, which are filled w. th oval compreſſed ſeeds, with 
wings of a filyer colour. 


This ſort is a native of the warmer parts of America, 


4 


ee | 


— 


upward, 3 the top * 4 
wide; they are of a pale bluſh colour, and ogy 7 and þ: 


The flower hath four petals placed is form of ia oſs ; ithath 
Re eds In the center is . 
an orbicular compre „ which afterward becomes a plain, 
fed, K — ait two convex — having tau 
ly Ries — the rigid fy, wana ecocnrand ens 
. the partition 
The Srrerzs are, 
1. BisevTELLA (Auriculata) calycibus nectario u | 
ibbis, ſtlieulis in ſtylum — Lin. Hort. Cliff. 329. 
| Buckler uckler Muftard with the cup pp ey the nectarium — on each * 
. and jmall pods joined 10 
BiscuTELLAa (Didyma) ets orbiculato-didymis 3- 
ſty lo — Hort. Cliff. — © pe. Muftard, with - 


2 — 
* — « Aeg . foliis oblengis denta-- 
— flonibus ſpicatis ſtylo breviore. 


Hairy 2 Muftard; with . oblong. indented leaves which * 
eee the lh n . and a fhort+ 


The firſt fort in the ſouth of France adi 
but in a garden ge- 
two feet high, dividing into feverat branches, 
hen entire leaves a lietle indented, thoſe. on the 
low — the ſtalk being broader and more obtuſe than 
hoſe Ka the upper. The — produced at the ends 
of the branches in looſe panicles, of a. pale yellow colour; 
theſe are ſucceeded by double, round, co ed ſeed - veſ- 
i . lod a Sogle, round, 


grows in the ſouth of France, 
y. This bath long .narzow leaves - 


„ Which are. deeply indented. on 
each fide, reſembling thoſe of Hawkweed, and are hairy ; - 


na 
Italy, where it riſes-about a foot high; 


— — 


from the center ariſes the ſtalk, whith divided © ward into - 
many branches, having no leaves on them, and are term3- - 
nated 


by looſe panicles of yellow flowers. Theſe are ſucceed- 
ed by round com preſſed ſeed-veſſels like the former, but are 
ſmaller, and the ſtyle of the flowers bend from them. 
The third fort ſends out many oblong hairy leaves, which 
are flightly indented on their edges; from among thefe there - 


ariſes a hairy branching ſtalk, which grows two feet high. 
and at each joint is placed one oblong indented leaf, which: + » 
half embraces the ftalk at Ns bales each branch is termi- 


rveſſels like bo” ether | 
che:lomer, which is joined % thbew, 


the! ather 
which 
' Theks ſhould be fowe ei- 


a border of 1 
are to remain 


. 


the ſprings, 4 in had , decay befare their ſeeds are 
* — . * ů — there will be 
plenty af yqung plants produced without an 2 l 
* Lan. Gen. Plant. 300. - F 

\ The Cuatacraes are, | 


heel 5s of the ſame lengt 
nine of which are joined, and the . 's 
ſituated an oblong comprefſed whe fiend | 
1 2 
Jwerd fib,. having two cells, filled wit — feeds | 
We have but one Srictss of this genus, viz. 
BiszE&RVULA (Pelecinus.) Hort. Cliffs 361. We beve no 


liſn dame for this plant. 
His is an annual plant, which 
227. — Spain, and the ſouth of France. It ſends out many 
n. 3 trail — — aud are ſuhdi- 

— * com — many 


to man ed with lang winged 
with an odd one ; toward bows wag upper part of the branches 


Se r * 


+ which er ſown im autumn, if the plats | 


BER wil {4 
good freds | 


grows naturally 5 in ltaly, | 


BLT 


4 


- We have but ene Seaties of chis ganas, vis. . tl fli 
1 (Orellana.) Hort. — T be _ er hs — 
n ſmall 

= 

in M. 

open 

to- fer 

no ot 

cight 

or rather a mitre-ſhaped ſ | ſhew 
with: briſtles, opening with two valves, and fulled wich an- ance 
gular feeds, covered with a red pulp or paſte, which colouts borde 
n 3 pots, 


to pl. 

ſeeds, which Genu. wo 

and plunged into a hot- of tanners 
— — 2 de be tr: 
they 

requ! 


admitting 

—— the ſeaſon; when the heat of 
clines, it ſhould be turned up from the bottom, — 
neteſſary, ſome freld — — the heat. E m. 


plants are — in the vg; & by the roman; hen 


. lobes, and terminated ' 
come out the pedicle of the flowers, which ſuſtain ſeveral 
ſmall butterfly flowers, of a purpliſh colour, collected toge- 
ther, and are ſucceeded by pla plain peds, indented an bath 
des the whole length, containing two rows of kidvey- 
ſhaped ſeeds. 

It is propagated by ſeeds, which in this ey ſhould 
be ſown in the autumn, on a bed of light earth, where the 


FILL, ont? 


q s 
ders them unſightly. They muſt be conftantly 
the bark- -ſove, her they will not thrive | 


England. 
BLADDER NUP. See STAPBYLEA. 


plants are to remain, for they will live in the air ve 
well. When the Ms 4 
other care, but w they are too near they ſhould be 
thinned to about a foot diſtance from each other. R 
2 and the ſeeds ripen in September. 
ISLINGUA. See Ruscus. 

BIS TORTA. Bigort, or Snakeweed. 

There are three different ſpecies of this plant, which are 
found wild in England; but as they are ſeldom planted in. 
gardens, I ſhall paſs. them over with only mentioning the 
common fort, which is uſed in medicine. 

BisToRTa (Major) major, radice minds Intortd. an 
The common art, or Snakeweed. | 

This plant flowers in May, and if the ſeaſon benen 
will continue to produce new ſpikes of flowers till Ao guſt: 
it may be propagagated by planting” the roots in a — 
r, either in {| or autumn, witch will ſoon 
forniſh the gardens with plants, 2 by 
its Creeping roots. 

BIXA. ons Plant. 581. Anotta; by the French, 


"The ee are, 
The flower 


hath a double ſeries of petals, the outer confilting 
of frove, which are large, the inner of the ſame number and 
„ but narroxver. 33 briftly famina. 
"nds amr bs uated an afterward be- 


al 
comes an oval n . —_ briſtles, 


ts are come up.. they will require no 


| at every joigt, and is terminated by a 


BLATTARIA. See VarnascuM. 

LTUR. Lin. Gen. Plant. 14. Strawberry Blite. 

The CnanracTEers are, © | 

T be flower hath no petals, bat one h Pomine rhe length 
d an 


The Wan ERS 
1. NMir vun (Capiraram) ca duelle ſpicatis termisslibes 
Hort. Upfal. 3. Bite woich- fpiker terminared by lirels beads, 


called Blite, or $ Spinach. 
_ 2. Brirun (Fingatun) itellis ſparſis laterali bus. 
Hort. Up ſal. — wavy ee 3 growing ſcaveeringy 
frm the Hr he alls. 
The firſt ſort grows in $ and „ but 
hath been lang in the En 2 his is 


an annual plant, which hath leaves ſomewhat like thoſe of 
ch; the ſtalk riſes two feet and a half high; the up- 
per part of the ſtalk hath flowers comin out in ſmall | 
mall cluſter of the 
ſame : after the flowers are paſt, the little heads ſwell to 
the fize of Wood Strawberries, and when ripe have the 
ſame being very ſucculent, and full of a pur” 


appearance, 
ple juice, which ftains the hands of thoſe who bruiſe 
og Ame 
The fort grows naturally in the ſouth of France 


 — n one cell, a as 3-6 


| with * leaves than 


of a le colour. 
and Italy. This ſeldom grows more than one foot high, 
the firſt, but of the. ſame —_ 
ba the 


4. 


* ee, ee 


. conſtantly kept in the ſtove, being too tender to thrive in |. 


20, 


The ny be-qubly are, 
1 hath one bell. 3 455 is e 
and "i Bath e cet . and in others two ſhort 


— The germen is fate belbed- the receptacle, which 
he Setze are, 


becomes a fongle oblong ſeed, baving #6 coe. 
1. Ponta avi (Pride). caule recto. Lin. $p. "I 3 
Boer bas via with un ere fall. 
2. Bor anA ANA 7e caule dipuſd. Lin. $þ. Pl.z. 
Haerbas bia with a Hiſſuſed tt. F 
3. Botk#aavra (Scanzexs) caule a Lin, l. Sp. 
Pant. 5 Boer baavia with a climbin ne faſt 
4 EEHAAVIA (Cactinea) fol ovarts, lonbe⸗ late- 
ralibus compaQis, caule hirſuto procum dende. Bier baa via | 
woirh oval leaves, * — e the wings of the leaves 
in cloſe heads, and a trail: 
The Erft fort was covered ty ot the late Dr. Houftoun, 
at La Vera Cruz, in 1731. This riſes with an upright 
fmoork ſtalk two feet high; at each joint it Bath tw | oval 
ted leaves growi ite, upon foot-ſtalks an inch 
g. At the Joints, "ch ar far aſunder, come out ſmall 
fide bennches, - theſe, as alſo the large ftalk, 
afe terminated by ke of fle ſh- coloured flowers, 


to court- yards, 
vhs them upon yo walls, among other annual flowers, 
up their ard: They for 


oY — 0 
ſize; and, as the 


by sticks, Which are 1 155 5 lutinous ſeeds. 
for ebey arte not, the dranckes will to the ground, The ſecond ſort grows naturally in Jamaica. 7 . 
when the berries are grown der ee *  _ | out matiy diffuſed ſtalks a foot and a on; Pos long, . 
BLOODWORT. Sc Lara * Þ with ſmall roundiſn ves at each joint. The ds — 
Do CON | very ſcatteringly upon long branching wot- Kalk, from the 
The Caaracryrs are, - W*-0 £708 ings of the leaves, as ＋ o at the end of the branches, 
de nau bath four rarrow petals, are wied are of x pale red colour, and are ſucceeded by ſeeds 


nas int the center is filuated a bum germen, | like the former. 
? ard becemes ar oval'fritit, The third ſort ſends out feveral ſtalks from the root, which 
conraBtd at boch ena, having one cell: full of pulp, inclading 4 divide into many branches, and trail over whatever plants. 


fog round ſeed. | grow near them, and rife to the height of five or fix ſeet, 
Tad is is bar one ore of this Senus ar preſent” þ and'are bout Bape leaves, growing 'by pair 
known; viz. poßtł at each joint upon long ' foot-ſtalks, which are 


Boecconsx — — ) Lin. Sp. Plarrt, 505. Branthing | the colour and conſiſtence of thoſe of the greater Chickweed. 
Bocconia, with ar — 5 rote \ The flowers grow in looſe umbels at the extremity of the 


It is very common — of] branches, which are yellow, and are ſucceeded 7 ſmall, 
America, — ory the e beig ht of ten or twelve feet, I obldn "iſcous ſeeds. 
having a ftrait' as 4 — arm, which' is co- The fourth ſort ſends out many railing hairy ſtalks 
vered with æ white ſmooth A ha At the top it divides into |, which divide into ſmaller branches, which” are eme 


fereral branches, on which the leaves are placed alternately. |! with oval. leaves at every joint ; and at the wings 72 the 
Theſe lewves are eiglit or nine inches long, and five or leaves come out the naked foot-ftalks, fuſtaining a ſmalk 
broad, are di ted, ſometimes almoſt to the mid- |, cloſe head of ſcarlet flowers, which are very ſugaceous, ſel- 
rib; and are of a fine glaycous colour, The whole plant || dom ſtanding more than half a day T* their * drop; 
abounds with a-yellow j juice, like the greater Celandine, |: theſe are ſucceeded by ſhort oblon 


which is of an acrid nature; ſo that it is ufed by the in- Tue firſt, ſecond, fp fourth 1 are annual plants, 


f 


which decay in autumn, but the third ſort is perenmal. 
They are all tender plants, fo will not thrive in the open 


babitants-of America, w take off warts and ſpots from the 


It i is propa ſeeds, which ſhonld be ſown in'a pot | air in England; they are propagates by ſeeds, which muſt 
fled with 1 c earth early in the ſpring, and plunged | be ſown on a hot-bed in the ff ring, and when the plants. 
mto a hot-bed of tanners — When the plants are come | are fit to remove, they ould be each planted in a ſmall 
up, they ſhould" be each tranſplanted into ſeparate ſniall | por, and plunged into the hot-bed, and treated as other 
pots, and plunged into the bot- bed again, obſerving to | tender exotics. When they are grown too tall to remain. 
made the glaſſes in the heat of the day until the plants | under the common frame, a plant of two of each fort ſhould”. 
have taken root, then they ſhould have a large ſhare of air, | be placed in the ſtove, the other may be turned out of the 
by raiſing the glaſſes of the hot · bed. When the plants have | pots and planted in a warm border, where, if the ſeaſon 
filled theſe ſmall pots with their roots; they ſhould be ſhaken | proves warm, they will perfect their ſeeds ; but as theſe are 

out of them, planted into pots one fize larger, and ſubject to fail in cold ſeaſons, ſo thoſe in the ſtove will al- 
plunged into the bark-ſtove, where they ſfiodld Have a good ways ripen their ſeeds in autumn. The third fort _—_ be 
thare of freſh air in warm weather: Theſe plants muſt be | preſerved in a warm ſtove two or three years. 

BOMBAX. Lin. Gen. PI. 580. Silk 9 

this country in any other e The ſingular beauty The CHARACTERS are, 

of this plant be ir it of à place in every eurious | The flower is quinquefid and ſpreading. It hath A 8 
collection; and it ſeems the ians were very fond of it, bis are the length of the petal : in the center is frtuated the 
for Hernandez tells us, the Indian kings — 3 it in their þ round germen. The empalement afterward becomes a large, obleng,, 


gardens turbinated capſule, having five cells, which are ligneous,” cc 
BOERHAAVIA. Hogweed. taining _ roundi/h feeds, wwropted in a ſeft dum. = 
e 


BOM 


The Sexcins are, 


1. Bounax. (Ceiba) floribus polyandris, foliis quinatis. 


Jacq. Amer. 26. Silk Cotto: 
' 2. Bounax (Pentandrum 
a—_— > Silk 2 Fry 
3. Bolizax (Hepe ) fol 
Herne, Jacq. Amer. 26. Silk, th leaves cut 
G parts. X | "3 » * . 
The firſt and ſecond ſorts grows naturally in both Indies, 
where they arrive to a great magnitude, being ſome of the 
talleft trees in thoſe countries; but the wood. is ery Mant, 
and not much valued, except for making of canoes, whic 
is the chief uſe made of them. Their trunks are ſo large, 
as when hollowed, to make very large ones. 
' Thele trees generally grow with very ſtrait tems; thoſe 
of the firſt fort are armed with ſhort ſtrong ſpines, but the 
ſecond hath very ſmooth ſtems, which in the young plants 
are of a bright green, but after a few years they are cover- 
with à gray, or Aſh-coloured bark, which turns to a 
wn as 15 oF grow older. The branches toward the 
oP are arniſhed with leaves compoſed of five, ſeven, or 
ine oblong ſmooth little leaves, which are ſpear-ſhaped, 
and join to one center at their baſe, where they adhere to 
the long foot-ſtalk. The flower-buds appear at the end of 
the branches, and ſoon after the flowers expand, which are 
- compoſed of five oblong 1 petals, with a great number 
of ſtamina in the center; when theſe fall off, they are ſuc- 
ceeded by oval fruit as large as a ſwan's egg, having a 
thick ligneous cover, which, when ripe, opens an five parts, 
and is full of a dark ſhort Cotton, incloſiug many roundiſh 
ſeeds as as ſmall Peaſe. | | 
The qd ſort was ſent me from the 1 Weſt- Indies, 
where it grows naturally, but I do not know to what fize ; 
for the plants which have been raiſed here, have ſoft her- 
baceous ſtalks very full of joints, and do not appear as if 
they would become woody, for the plants of ſeveral years 
wth have ſoft pithy ſtems. The leaves come out on 
ong hairy foot-ſtalks at the op the plants ; theſe have 
the ap ce of thoſe of the Mallow-tree, but are larger, 
and of a thicker conſiſtence, and on their under fide are 
covered with a ſhort, brown, hairy down, and are cut on 
their edges into ſive angles. Theſe plants have not as yet 
flowered-in England, nor have I received any information 
what flowers they produce, but by the pods and ſeeds it 
appears evidently to be of this genus. The down incloſed 
in theſe pods is of a fine purple colour, and I have been 
informed that the . 1 the 1 where the 
trees grow naturally, ſpin it, and work it into garments, 
which they wear a dyeing of any other colour. * 
- * The plants of all theſe ſorts are propagated by ſeeds, 
which muſt be ſown on a hot-bed in the Feria ;z thoſe of 
the two firſt ſorts will be ſtrong enough to tranſplant in a 
ſhort time after they are up, when they ſhould be each 
lanted in a ſmall pot, and plunged into a moderate hot- 
Fed of tanners bark, being careful to ſhade them from the 
ſun till they have taken freſh root; after which they ſhould 
have a large ſhare of air admitted to them when the wea- 
ther is warm, to prevent their being drawn up weak. In 
this bed they may remain till autumn (provided there is 
room for the plants under the glaſſes ;) when the heat of 
the bed declines, the tan ſhould be ſtirred up, and freſh 
added to it; and if the plants have filled the pots with their 
roots, they ſhould be ſhifted into pots a little larger; but 
there mu care taken not to over-pot them, for nothing 
is more injtrious to theſe plants than to be put into large 
pots, in which they will never thrive. In the autumn they 
muſt be removed into the bark-ftove, where they muſt con- 
ſtantly remain, being too tender to thrive in this coun 


1 65 pentandris. Jacg. 


floribus polyandris, | 
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* 
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they caſt their leaves 4 hut in the 


ay Lie agg they 

er in the countries w grow n 

is little nee of oe producing any in England. | 
BONDUC:” See GuitanDiu PHT | 
BONTIA. Lin. Gen. PI. 709. Barbadoes Wild Olive. 
NN 3 LOS. 6 8 FW ag 0 
7 er 15 of the ringent kind, gaping at im 3 the 

upper lip is erect, the lower lip is trifid and turns backward. 


It hath four lamina, two of them being r than the other. 
In the center is fituated the eval » which d be- 
comes an oval rr 


The Srrceigs are, ; i 
8 .(Daphneides:) Lin. Sp. Pl. Batbadees Wild 
2. BowT1a (Germinans) pedungulis ſpicatis. Lin. Sp. 

891. tree <uith floxers grewing in ſites. | 
The firſt fort is greatly cultivated in the gardens at Bar- 
badoes fur making of hedges, than which there is not 4 
mare proper plant to thrive in thoſe hot countries, it bein 
an evergreen, and of quick growth. I have been i 

that from cuttin (plane in the rainy ſeaſon, when they 
' have immediately taken root) there has been a co 


land it is preſerved in ſtoves. It may be raiſed from ſeeds, 
which ſhould be ſown on a hot- early in the ſpring, 


the plants are come up, they muſt be tranſplanted out each 
into a ſeparate ſmall pot, and plunged into a moderate hot- 
bed of tanners bark, obſerving to ſhade them until they 
have taken root; after which they muſt have a large ſhare 
of air in warm weather, and be often refreſhed with water. 
In winter they muſt be placed in the ſtove, where they ſhould 
have. a moderate de of warmth, 'and but little water 
during that ſeaſon. In ſummer they may be expoſed abroad, 
in very hot weather, in a ſheltered fituation. With this 
management theſe plants will produce flowers and fruit in 
three years from ſeed. They may alſo be propagated by 
cuttings, which ſhould be planted in the ſpring before the 
plants have begun to ſhoot. Theſe muſt be put into pots, 
and plunged into a moderate hot-bed, obſerving to ſhade 
them until they have taken root, after which they muſt be 
treated as hath heen direQed for the ſeedling plants. Theſe 
plants being evergreen, and growing in a pyramidal form, 
= a pretty variety in the ſtove amongſt exotic 
ants. | . x 
The ſecond fort has, many botanic writers, been 
ranged under the genus of Mangrove-tree, as it.grows in 
ſwamps, which they alſo do. It riſes to about fourteen or 
ſixteen feet high, ſending out ſeveral ſmall branches, which 
inchne downward — the water, and as ſoon as they 
reach that, put out roots into the mud, whereby they pro- 
pagate very faſt; theſe branches are garniſhed with leaves, 
placed oppoſite; they are of a thick ſubſtance like thoſe of 
the Bay- tree, about two inches long, and one broad, very 
ſmooth on their ſurface: the flowers come out in ſpikes 
from the upper branches, which are white, compoſed of 
four petals. | 
This plant is very impatient of cold, ſo ſhould be con- 
ſtantly preſerved in the tan-bed in the ftove : the beſt way 
to procure the plants of this kind, is to have their cuttings 
planted in a box of earth, which, if preſerved from the 


in any other fituation. In winter they muſt have but | 


= ſalt-water in their paſſage, and moderately watered, 
whale they are in a warm climate, they will arrive 3 
| BON 


| hed , four or five feet high, in eighteen months. In Eng- | 


that the plants may acquire ſtrength before winter. When 
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BONUS HENRICBS. 2 
— BORBONIA. Lin. Gen. VO: 764. 
_—- CEARACTEAS Are, - 


gad d obtuſe 42 x eflexed, 
er than the fandard : the keel hath 


leaves. 23 


— 10 


— 


tegerrimis. Lin. Sp. Plant. 707. 32 * 
leave: 


— . — D The | 


B. O RF 
| Aber 1 nn on 
t 
— ſhould be rewaved in June,” Sr 


| n, 
when — muſt be re 
where th how et 


ms, I 


 BORRAG 3 
The Cuartacrens 


many nerds. 
3. Bon zo (Frimwwis) foliis lanceclatis trinerviisin- 
tegerrimis. Lin. Sp. Pl. 707. Borbonia- with entire peur 


— they ride of ten or twelve fect, bait in 
bags le. ore dom Tags hs Four or five, —_— 
— T. r 


4 th 
leaves embrace theſe at their baſe. The flowers are 2 
duced in ſmall cluſters at the end of the branches, 

are of che ſame Hape and colour as thoſs of the former, but 


T e SPECIES are, 


t. Bozzaco ( foliis — alternis, caly- 


— l. De x with all the leaver 


4. Boxxaco (522 70 cl bus tubo eule beevi- 
ezibus, foliis cordatis. Hort. Ch&, 45. Borage of Conftan- 
; wth a blue reflexed flewer — — 
3. Boxnaco pages) _— 0 


et calycinis ſolialis ovatis acutis e 
Clic. 55. 2 i placed 
and ered. g 


fower-rup. 
4 Bens ano bee foliis ee 


are 
e ed dose bach dssger ſtalks than either of the for- 
| 9 — — — their whole length, as are 
alſo the-branches with Ri ear-haped leaves having three 
longi Sigurd wares fo vo The flowers. are produced at 
the per — the branches, each ſtanding on a ſeparate 
fort. They ar of the fame haps ad colour with the 
— but are lar 


As theſe plants — perfect their ſeeds in this country, | 
ſo they are with diſſiculty ꝓ here. The oniy me. 
thod by which I have yet ſucceeded, hath been by laxing 
down their young ſhoots ; but theſe are commonly .two 

Mie dates of ut out roots fit to be ſeparated from the 
old plant. they pu theſe down, the joint which is laid in 
the ground Would be lit upward, as is practiſed in laying 
Carnatjons, and the bark of the tongue at bottom taken 
off. The · beſt time to lay theſe down 1s in the beginning of 
September, and the ſhoots moſt proper for this ſe are 
thoſe which come out imm from the root, and of the 
ſame year's growth, not only from their ſituation being near- 
the ground; and thereby better adapted for in) of he bs — 


are alſo more apt to put out roots than any 


branches. 

But where | ce ſeeds can be procured, that is the more 
eligible method of propagating the plants, for thoſe ied 
from the ſeeds make the ſtraĩteſt plants, and are quicker 
of growth. When good ſeeds are obtained, they ſhould be 
Town in pots as ſoon as they are received, which, if it hap- 
ary in the autumn, the pots ſhould be plunged into an old 

d of tanners bark under a frame, where they may remain 
all the winter, being careful that they have not much wet ; 
and in the ſpring th por ſhould be plunged into a hot-bed, 
Which will Being I in five. or ſix weeks. When 
— are fit to — ey ſhould be each planted into a 


| appoſite 

2 firſt A the common Borage, whaſe flowers ars 
uſed in medicine, and the herb for chol tankards in ſuln- 
mer. Of this there are three varieties, which generally re- 
fram ſeeds; one hath Kulte, 
another a red flower : the third hath variegated Jeaves. 

The common-Borage is an annual plant, which, if per- 
mitted to ſcatter its Leda, the plants will come up in plenty 


without care; or if the ſeeds are ſown either in ſpring. 
—_, on a ſpot of open ground where the Fl 
ied. to.remain, and the ins - hoed to wt 


2 2 — 
i ar : 


und 

All till the 

grows 1 near Cd. This is a 
lant, with a thick fleſhy root which ſpreads 

under — urface of the ground, and is thereby propagated 
with great facility. It ſends out many oblong heart-ſhaped 
leaves from the root, having ring long hairy foot - ſtalks; from 
the root ariſes the flower- ſtem, which is more than two feet 
bigh when fully grown, having at the joints a ſingle ſmall 
leaf without a foot-ftalk. The upper part of the ſtalk 
branches out into ſeveral ſmall foot-ſtalks, which are ter- 
miaated by looſe panicles of flowers ; theſe are of a pale 
blue colour, and the petal is reflexed backward, ſo that 
the connected ſtamina and ſtyle are left naked. 2 flowers 
in March, and the ſeeds ripen in May. 
'The third and fourth ſorts 8 in Aﬀica; theſe 
are both annual plants, which rarcly riſe more than two 
feet high, having rough talks ; thoſe of the fourth ſort 
are ſet. on by pairs, with ſhort foot-ſtalks, but the leaves 


ſeparate ſmall pot, and plunged into a moderate hot-bed, | 


of the third cloſely embrace the ſtalks at their baſe; the 
M flowers 


BRA 
flowers come out on ſhort foot-ſtalks from the win 
leaves, and alſo at the top of the ſtalks. Th 
1 white, and of the third a 
nei of them make awy great a 1 
cultivated, but in — 1 
| refs * u prod 
pots, and plun to a tan-· ed, ans wi uce 
8 for When they are ſown 3 ſpring, if. the 
is not very favourable, they do not perfect their ſeeds 
in England, unleſs the plants Are my into a * wes 
BOSIA. i{ 
— CruaracTers are, * 
flower hath'no petals, but e 
as the 3: in the eto an oval, oblong, 
pointed germen, e tot 770 IN 3 LEE 
one cell, including one 
Me have but one Sraérzs of this 


of the 
blue, but 
are en 


6 Tr; 1217 1 N 


via. 


autumn in 


of the | 


Bos (Ter vamora.) Lin. Hort. Cliff. Ml — 


Golden-rod- tree. 

This plant is a'native of the Hands of the Canaries, .and 
it hath allo been fince found in ſome of the Britiſh iſlands 
in America; it was firſt brought into England from the 
Canaries, and has been long an inhabitant of the Engliſh 
S but I have not as yet ſeen any of theſe plants in 
| though T-have'had many old plants. under my care 

more than forty-fix r 
— growing wi a ſtem as large as a middling perſon's 
; the. branches come out very irregular, and make con- 
f erable ſhoots in ſummer, which ſhould be ſhortened every 


Theſe branches retain their leaves till toward. the 


arr; 4 when they fall away, and new leaves are = 
ſoon after: it may be gated by cutttings 
the ſpring, and the ts muſt be Louſed in in 
being too tender to live through the winter in 
ai in this country. 

BOT RVS. See Carnorob ion 
BOX- TREE. See Buxus. 
- BRABEJUM. African Almond, vulgd. 


e "inter, 


The 1 3 

be flower is compoſed of four narrow | obtuſe petals, which 
are erect; it hath four ftamina. In the center is a ſmall | 
hairy germen, 


which a 8 becomes an oval, hairy, 
We have bat one 1 of this us, viz. 

2 ABEJUM (Stellar ifalium.) Hort. ee 
2 Almond, with a filky fruit. . 

This tree is a native of the country about the Cape: of 
Good Hope 

In — it ſeldom above eight or nine feet high, | 
but i in its native foil it is a tree of middling growth ; as it 
is too tender to live though the winter in the open air, ſo 
we cannot expect to ſee it to a t ſize. 

It riſes with an upright ſtem, which is ſoft, and full of 
pith within, and covered with a brown bark. The leaves 
come out all round the branches at each joint ; they are 
indented on their edges, ſtanding on very ſhort foot · talks. 
The flowers are aus toward the end of their ſhoots, 
which are of a colour, inclining to white. 

This plant is with difficulty propagated by layers, which 
are often two years before they make roots ftrong enough 
to be taken from the plants; when the — are laid 
down, it will be a good method to flit them at a joint (as 
Is practiſed in laying Carnations) which will promote their 
taking root. 

The beſt time to make the layers is in April, juſt as the 

you are beginning to ſhoot, and the layers muſt always 
de made of the former year's ſhoots. As this plant is very 
difficult to propagate, ſo it is very ſcarce in Europe, there 
being but few in the Dutch gardens at preſent. 


* 


— —_— 
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the open | plexi 
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The plants muſt have a 
in ſammer ſhould be ſet 
where, when they arrive 


and annually produce — in D 
e variety 2 other exotic 
ho 


in winter, but 
— - ſheltered fituation, 


** — 


nee UnsINA. See Aeeravs. | 
_ 7 The are, 


T he flower is croſs-ſhaped, bonine foar penals, „ 
nectarious glands, It hath fix ftamina, which are erect, two 
— oppoſite, and the other four are langer. It bath a 
taper germen the length of the flamina, . which . — be- 
kk a long taper pod depreſſed on each ſide, 

—_— —— — 
with — =. ou 

* ſhall firſt enumerate the ſpecies, which are diſfina, and 
afterward mention the — which are n wand 

The SPECIES are,” 8 

* Te n ne tereti carno- 
53. Hort. Cliff. 338. The common cubite Cabbage. 

2. Brassica (Napiform:) radice cauleſcente orbiculr 
carnoſo, foliis ſeſſilibus. T wrnep-rooted Cabbage. 

3. Bxas$1Ca | (Caaliflora) radice cauleſcente tereti car- 
oe, floralibus multicaulis. The 

4 BravsICa —— radice cauleque tenui_ ramoſo 


perenni. foliis alternis marginibus inciſis. aller, forubby, 
anching Sea Cabbage. Y 


ooh =». har Sons (Dentata) folis lanceolato-ovatis glabris 
iviſis dentatis. Hort. Upſal. 191. Cabbage with entire, 
oval, ſpear-ſhaped, ſmooth leaves, which are indented. 

6. Brass A (Perfoliata) foliis oblongo cordatis am- 
caulibus, integerrimis. Champaign Colewart with a 
T horough-wax leaf, and a purple flower. 

— (Orientalis) folns cordatis Ania plexi- 
us, 


ibus dentatis, filiquis tetragonis — 


mis. 2222 W nn 


quadrangular po. 

8. Brassica . (Rapa) onda cauleſcente tereti, Go 
his inferioribus petiolatis ſuperioribus ſemiamplexicaulibus, 
T he wild Naveau, or Cole Seed. 2 

The VaAIAI ITI Es of the firſt ſort are, | 
1. Braffica ſabanda — Lob. Icon. Te evo cas. 


commonly ce 
bags — ©; BÞ F: 259. The red Cab- 


* 
2 Braſſiea capitats alba pyramidalis. The Jager loaf Cab- 


4 Braflica capitata alba przcox. The early Cabbage. 

5. Braffica peregrina moſchum olens. H. R. Par. Fore 
Maſe Cabbage. 

6. Braſſica mores alba minor Muſcovitica. H. A. Sal 


| Ruſſia Cabbage . 
capitata alba compeetla. Roerh. Ind. Alt. 11. 


. Braflica « 
The large-fided Cabbage. 
8. Braſſica capitata viridis Sabauda. Boerh. Ind. 11. The 


green Savoy. ' 
9. Braffica fimbriata. C. B. P. 111. The Borecole. 


10. Braſſica fimbriata vireſcens. Boerh. Ind. 2. 12. Grees 


Borecole. 
11. Braflica fimbriata Siberica. Beerk.. Ind. 2. 12, Sibe- 
rian Borecole, called by ſome Scotch Kale. 
The VARIEBTIES of the third fort are, 
+. Braſſica Italica purpurea Broccoli dicta. Juſſ. Puri 
Broccoli. 
4 3 Braflica.Italica. alba Broccoli dicta. Juf. bite Bree- 
COtts. © : 1 1 


r 
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be ſecond ſort, ' believe, never varies, for I have cul- 
2 joan ſaint war This 

BER it 

| ſevefe winters, Sn te etbatibrre | 
are 2 A 25 wonciſiy: plant, for the moſt ſevere | 
Folds do not ne it. The flower-ftalks grow from the | 
end of the branches, and ſpread out horizontally bat thoſe | 
| NL oy Lam. of, „ and 


ey 
lined. to belies this, —4 the dere change 
bave obſerved in all theſe ſorts, for 
Cauliflowers of a green colour, with j 
formed at the ends of the ſhoots, as thoſe of Broceoli, 
— the colour was different; and the white Broccoli ap- 
s ſo near to the Cauliflower, as to be with difficulty 
from 15 when theſe are cultivated wi 
to ſtand near each other, when Joſe 
they may be kept very diſtinct in the 
en; for the variations of theſe p ants ĩs not occa- 
from the ſoil, but the mixing of "the farina of the; | 
K poo obey where they are planted near toge - 
ther ; therefore thoſe who are curious to preſerve the 
ſeveral varieties diſtinct, ſhould never ſuffer the different winds! þ 
to ſtand near each other for ſeed. . 
The Cauliflower has been much more improved in aa 
land than in any other part of Europe. In France they rare 
have Cauliflowers till Michaelmas, and Holland 1s paced 
* rally ſupplied with them from England. In many parts of 
Germany there was none of them caltivated till within a 
ſem years paſt, and moſt parts of Europe are ſupplied with 


ſeeds from hence. 
known by the title 


= and never ſuffere' 
to produce ſeeds, 
— 


The eighth ſort, which i is generally 
of I Cole Seed, is much cultivated in the iſle of Ely. 
and ſome other — England, for its ſeed, from which 
the Rape-oll is and it hath alſo been cultivated of 
late years, in other places, for feeding of cattle, to great 


advan 
ole Seed, when cultivated for feeding g of cattle, 


The 


ſhould be ſown about the middle of June. The ground for 


9 4 be prepared for it in the ſame manner as for 
2 


3 , and as the price of the ſeed is not 
tter to allow eight pounds; for if the plants are 


82 


too cloſe in any part, they may be eaſily thinned when the | 
ground is h 4+ maſt be rmed in the ſame man- 
” as 1s crete for Turneps, with this difference only, of 


leaving theſe much nearer together; for as they have fibrous 
roots . lender ſtalks, ſo they do not require near ſo 

much room. Theſe plants ſhould. have a ſecond hoeing, 
about five or fix weeks after the firſt, which, if well per- 
formed in dry weather, will entirely deſtroy the weeds, ſo 

they will require no farther culture. Where there is not an 

immediate” want of food, theſe plants had better be kept as 
a reſerve for hard weather, or ſpring feed, when there may 
be a ſcarcity of other green food. If the heads are cut off, 
and the ſtalks left in the ground, they will ſhoot again early 

inthe ſpring, and produce a good ſecond crop in April, 

which may be either fed off, or permitted to run to ſeeds, 
as 1s the de where this is cultivated for the ſeeds: but 
if the fr 3 is fed down, there ſhould be care taken that the 
cattle do not deſtroy their ſtems, or pull them dut of the 
pound. As this plant is fo hardy as not to be deſtroyed 
y froſt, ſo it is of great ſervice in hard winters for feeding 


| . are chiefly cultivated for 


regularly 1 


The quantity of ſeeds for an acre of land is — | 


about three or four inches diſtance every 
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Turneps cannot be taken theſe may be cut 
rn 2 food after 
Turneps are run to ſeed; and if it is afterward permi 
to ſtand for ſeed, one acre will produce as much as; at a 
moderate computation, will fell for ve pounds, clear of 


Partridę vhenfants, turkeys and moſt other fowl, are 
very fond of this plant; fo that Zee i ee, if 
there are — the r they will on- 


for winter and 
ſallets, this ing one of the mall fallet herbs. 
ring flew this white, rcd,: flat, and long-fided Cabbages 
or autumn and winter uſe ; the ſeeds 
of theſe ſorts muſt be ſown, the 


bout the middle of 


for 
commonly between fi 
5 c. at about two fert and da half diſtanoe in 


8 lanted for a full crop in a clear 
833 ground, . 
feet and a half, 


= the rows two feet and à half 


rove dry when they are tranſ- 
— you muſt —— em every other evening until 


they have taken freſh root; and afterwards, as the plants ad- 
vance in height, you ſhould draw the earth about their 
ſtems with a hoe, which will keep the earth moiſt about ther 
roots, and greatly ſtrengthen — plants. 

Theſe Cabbages will ſome of them be fit for uſe ſoon after 
Michaelmas, and will continue until the end of mink 
if they are not deſtroyed by bad weather; to prevent | 
the eners near London pull up their C To No- 
vember, and trench their 1 in ridges, laying their 
Cabbages their ridges as cloſe as poſſible on 10 ſide, 
burying their ſtems in the ground: in this manner they let 
them remain till after Chriſtmas, when they cut them for 
the market; and although the outer part * the Cabbage 
be decayed (as is often the caſe in very wet or hard win- 
ters,) — if the Cabbages were large and hard when laid, 
the inſide will remain ſound. 

The Ruſſian Cabbage was formerly i in much 7 eſteem 
— at preſent, it being now only to be found in particular 
entlemen's s, Who cultivate it for their own uſe. 
his muſt be ſown late in the ſpring of the year, and ma- 
| naged as thoſe before directed, with this difference only, 
that theſe muſt be —_ lanted out for good, and muſt 

have an open clear | ground, and require much leſs 


diſtance every way, * is 1 a very ſmall hard Cabbage. 
This ſort will not continue long before they will break, and 
run up to ſeed. 
The early and ſu loaf Cabbages are commonly fown 
for ſummer uſe, and are what the gardeners about London 
commonly call 2 Cabbages. The ſeaſon for 


ſowing of theſe is about the end of July, or beginning 'of 
Auguſt, in an open ſpot of ground; and when the plants 
have got eight leaves, you muſt prick them into wot 

5 t the 
plants may gro ſtrong and ſhort 2 toward 
the end of October you ſhould plant them out for good: 
the diſtance that theſe require is, three feet row from row, 
and two feet and a half aſunder in the rows. The ground 
muſt be kept clean from weeds, and the earth drawn up 
about your Cabbage _ | 


of ewes ; for when the ground is ſo hard frozen as that 19 


M2 


In 


1 5. td p 


1 La 4 140 of the * — 


n 


aſi 
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been directed for the cemmon Cabbage, und esd be 
- | Plinted dt e ſane Ahanee, meh is Abddt ted feet and 
a Half uſunder. Tr wilt: Bl, fo mould have 


' fe earthen up wo Hier 
— — L 


deren e. 


1 


"will have 
heads, Which n Aa Ppeur in eenñter of t ts like « 
of buds. Tie be heads ſhould be cut they run — 
| ſeed, with aboat for or five nehes of the Hm; che fein of 
theſe ſterms ſhould De ' of before 
Aſter che feſt hegds are vir'oF, there wilt be Een. 
- ber of gde te prothiced from the Rems, which win Rute 


Ee 


31 21 


12 91 


L19r Zn vor are full as well Arrwufed l the 


ind maybe 
== as well as if 


n 
out in February; amd will 


92 
= earlier; with this difference only, that they will 


* 
. 


eadbage. allo teferve 
parte 2 ſueitered ſpot of ground. 
ur 
bb plants are upt to ran to ſeed, eſpecialiy 
ure Dan 9 [carly, and in ſevere winters 
— Gutage 
dr ters the better when pinched by the. 
mult be ſown ubbut the end of April, and treat- 
bage'; with this differdnce, that theſe may be 
zt a tloſer diſtance chan thoſe; two feet and a half ſquate 
in an -fituation, which 1s clear from trees and 
_—__ for in cloſe s they are very ſubjeR to be eaten 
prove dry. 
The Borecole may be alſo treated in the ſame manner, 
but need not be planted above one foot afander in the rows, 


in caſe of 2 deſtct 3 for in mid 
20 propagated for whnes'ofe; 28 
Hi 
"Hat ; 
See the manner 1 was directed for the — white |- 
will be ſufficient. Thefe are much better when | 
lars and other vermin, pray: if 
und the rows two feet diſtance ; theſe are never eaten till 


and bitter. 

IT The ſeds of the Broccoli (of which there are ſeveral | 
Einds, viz; the Roman or e, the Neapolitan or white, 
and the black Broccoli, with fome others, but the Roman 
I chiefly preferred to chem all,) ſhould be ſown about | 
the latter end of May, or beginning of June, arid when the 
plants are grown to have eight leaves, ant them Soto | 
$ (as was directed for the common Cabbage ;) and to- 

ward the latter end of July they will be fit to plant out for 
: which ſhould be into forte well-ſhettered ſpot bf 
ground, but not under the drip of wees: rhe diſtance theſe | 
require is about a foot and u half in the rows, and two feet 
ro from row. The ſoil in which they ſhould be planted | 
3 * to be rather light than 8 » ſuch as are the kitchen 
ens near London: if yo nts ſuteced well (as there 


treme hard,) they will begin to ſhew their ſmall heads, which 
are ſomewhat like a Cauliflower, but of a purple colour, 
Bout the end of December, and will continue eatable till 


the middle of April. | 
The brown or black Broccoli is by many ſons greatly 
"eſteemed, t it doth not deſerve a pl ce in the kitchen- 


den where the Roman Broccoli can be obtained, which | 


much ſweeter, and will continue longer in ſeaſon : in- 
deed, the brown fort is much hardier, fo that it will thrive 
in the culdeſt ſituations, where the Roman Broccoli is forhe- | 
times deſtroyed in very hard winters. The brown fort | 


mould be ſown in the middle of May, and managed as hath } 


- the froſt hath rendered them tender, for otherwiſe they are 


will be little reaſon to doubt, Lew the winter prove ex- 


7 ee Wo g. 


vi 6s Brootoli bach white bende 
[he Cal „n eits fo like it as not th 
-«d from it. - - onda 
Bulides 'this gr erop of Broccoli (which is whubty own 
z che vad of A zul be 


Se E Jap, hich will cos nt tp i 


5, "which will come in te 
ava ben wat Ae ene 12 5 
Will 44 Si 
ae feeds of this Rind of Broccoli in 


England, you ſhould teferve's few bf the heads of 
the fit crop, which ſhbuld be let remain to ran up ts Ree, 
and dll the under ſhoots mould be conſtantly 25 

— only the main ſtem do flower and — Mis % 


„and ds other fort of Cabbage 
— do rmd the ſeeds wil be as as thoſe 
from abroad, and che fot may ü. 1 


1 The Furbep- rooted Cabbage was y more cultivat- 
ed in than at for fince other forts Have 
been introduced which are much better flavoured, this fott 
has deen neglected. There ate ſome perſons whoefteem this 
kind for ſoups, but it is ly too ſtrong for moſt Eng lin 
palates, and is ſeldom good but in hard winters, which _ 
render it tehder and lets ſtrong. 

At che end of June the plants ſhould be tranſplanted ont 
where they are to remain, "allowing th em two feet diſtance 
every way;=obſerving to water them until they have taken 
root; and as theirftems advance, the earth ſhould be drawn 

td them with a hoe, which wil erve- a monſture 
Ar and prevent their ſtems from —＋ 

wing woody, fo that the plants will more 
t it add W be dfren very high, for as it is the 
bular part of the ſtalk which is eaten, fo that ſhould not be 
covered. In winter they will be fit for uſe, when they 
| ould be cut off, and the ſtalks pulled out of the ground 
and thrown away, deing good for nothing after the ſtems 
| are cut off. 

The tnrled Colewort or Siberian Borecole is now mote 
ey eſteemed than the former, 'being extreme hardy, 

is never injured by cold, but is always fweeter in ſevere 
winters thai in mild ſeaſons. This may be mis need by 
ſowing of the feeds the beginning of July ; 
plants are ſtrong enough for tranſplanting, they ſhould be 
planted 1 in rows about a foot and a hal afeniler.. and ten- 
inches diſtance in the rows. Theſe will be fit for uſe after 
Chriſtmas, andcontinue good until _ fo that they are 


uſeful in a fam 
"7 2. This may be pi ted in the 


The Mufk Cabbage. | 
fame manner as the common Cabb „ and- ſhould be al- 
t for uſe in October, 


lowed the ſame diſtance: it will be 
November, and December; but, if the winter proves hard, 
theſe will be deſtroyed much ſooner than the common fort. 


The 
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kt loſt near London, where their markets are uſl 
= Indeed, 


the ſpring, when, there is a 
won Colawort is to be - as. 


uy ds; when the 
plants Ipod go five or. fix leaves they ſhould be hoed, as 
is praiſed for T cutting down all the weeds from 
among 


. are too 


is to be 


will tread down and deſtroy more than they eat, eſpecially 


choice of ſome of your beſt Cabbages, which you ſhould 


above the level of the ground; eſpecially if the ground is 
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us c on Colewort or. Dorſttihire Kale, is now al- 


plied with Cabbage plants inſtead of them. 5 
farmers ſow Coleworts to feed their milch cattle in 
ity at. herbage, the com- 


| fo very hardy 
to cultivate 


as, when the cattle ere turned in amongſt the plants, they 


| — 414443 
nie garden, but are no ufe. They are annual plants, | 
and periſh when they have perſected their ſeeds. 
The beſt method to fave the ſeeds of all the beſt ſorts 
Cabbages is, about the end of November you ſhould make 


pull up, and carry to fome ſhed or other. covered: place, 
where you ſhoald hang them up for three or four days by 
their ſtalks, that the water may drain from between their 
leaves; then plant them in ſome border near a hedge or 
pale, quite down to the mididle of the Cabbage, leaving 
only the part of the Cabbage above ground, obſerv- 
ing to rae the earth about it, : ſo that it may ftand a little 


wet, they will require to be raiſed pretty much above the 
ſurface. | | | | 
very hard, 


I the winter ſhould prove 
firaw or Peaſe-haulm lightly upon them, - to ſecure them 
from the froſt, taking it off as often as the weather 
mild, left by keeping them too cloſe they ſhould rot. In 
the ſpring of the year theſe Cabbages will ſhoot out ſtrong- 
ly, and divide into a namber of ſmall branches; you 
muſt therefore ſupport their ſtems, to prevent their being 
broken off by the wind ; and if the weather ſhould be very 
bot and dry when they are in flower, you ſhould refreſh them 
with water onee a week all over the branches, which will 
greatly promote their ſeeding, and preſerve them from 

—_ | * | 

When the peds begin to change brown, you will do well 
to cut of the extreme of ſhoot with the pods, 
which will en your ſeeds; for it is generally ob- 
oo which grow. near the top of the 
oots, are very. {adzect to run to feed before they cabbage ; 
© that by this there will be no loſs, but a . 
When your ſeod: begin to ripen, you muſt be particular- 
careful that the birds. do not deſtroy it, for they are very 
nd of theſe- &eds. Fhe beft method I know to prevent 
this, is to get a. quantity: of birdlime, and.dawb over a par- 
cel of ſtender twigs, which ſhould be faſtened at each end 
and placed near the upper part of the 


you mult lay a little 


— 


you muſſ let them remain, if they cannot get off themſelves : 
and although there ſhould not | 
caught, yet it will ſufficiently terrify the reſt, that they will 


not come to that place again for a conſiderable time after, 
as I have ex 


; 


England, as to exceed in good 
produced in moſt 
gardener are continued for ſeveral months her; but the 
moſt common ſeaſon for the great crop is in May, June, and 
July. I ſhall therefor? begin with directions 2 obtaining 
them in this ſeaſon. | ; | 


a wet ſo1},, you: ſliould raiſe it up in 
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by which means they will be faſtened thereto; where 


ve two or three birds be 


perienced. 


When your ſeeds are fully ripe, maſt cut it off; and 


after drying, threſh it out, and preſerve it in bags for uſe, 


But in planting of Cabbages for ſeed, 1 would adviſe 


never to plant more than one fort in a place, or near one 
- another : as for example, never plant red and white Cab- 
bages near each other, nor Savoy with white or red Cab- 
bages ; for I am very certain they will, by the commixture 
of their effluvia, produce a mixture of 
| wholly owing to this negle&, that the gardeners rarely ſave 
any good red Cabbage $1 


nds; and it is 


but are obliged to 
ling 


in Englan 
re freſh ſeeds from abroad, as ſu 


the ſoil or 


climate of England alters them from red to white, and of a 

mixed kind between both; whereas, if they ſhould plant 

| red Cabbages by themſelves for ſeeds, and not ſuffer any 
other to be near them, they might continue the kind as goad 
in England as in any other part of the world. 


Cauliflowers have of late years been fo far improved in 


neſs and magnitude what are 
parts of Europe, and by the full of the 


Having procured a parcel of good ſeed, you muſt ſow it 


about the 2 iſt of Auguſt, upon an old Cucumber or Melon 


bed, ſifting a little earth over the ſeeds, about a quarter 


of an inch thick ; and if the weather ſhould. prove extreme 


hot and dry, you ſhould ſhade the bed with mats, to pre- 
vent the earth from drying too faſt, and give it gentle wa- 
terings as you may ſee occaſion. In about a month's time 
after ſowing, your plants will be fit to prick out; you 
ſhould therefore put fome freſh earth upon your Cucumber 
or Melon-beds, or where theſe are not to be had, ſome beds 
ſhould be made with a little new dung, which ſhould be 
trodden down cloſe, to prevent the worms from getting. 
through it ; but it ſhould not be hot dung, which would be 
hurtful to the plants at this ſeaſon, eſpecially if it proves 
hot; into this bed you ſhould prick your young plants at 
about two inches ſquare, obſerving to ſhade and water them 
at firſt planting ;. but do not water them too much after they 


proves .| are growing, nor ſuffer them to receive too much rain if the 


ſeaſon ſhould prove wet, which would be apt to make then 
black ſhanked (as the gardeners term it, which 1s no leſs than 
a rottenueſs in their ſlems,) and is the deſtruction. of the 
plants ſo affected. EE FT: 2 

In this bed they ſhould continue till about the 3oth- of 
October, when. they muſt be removed into the place where 
they are to remain during the winter ſeaſon, which, for the 


ffi 3 commonly under bell or hand- glaſſes, to hare 


owers, and theſe ſhould be of an early. kind: 


early Cau 
but in order to have a ſucceſſion during the ſeaſon, you. 


ſhould be provided. with another more late kind, .which 


ſhould be ſown four or five days after the other, and ma- 
naged as was directed for them. : 

Tn order. to have very early Cauliflowers, you ſhould 
make choice of a good rich ſpot of ground that is well de- 
fended from the north, eaſt, and weſt winds,. with bedges,. 
pales,. or walls; but the firſt is to be preferred, if made 
with Reeds, becauſe the winds will fall dead in theſe, and 


not reverberate as by pales or walls. This ground ſhould 


be well trenched, burying therein. a good Lg gg of rot- 


ten dung; then level your ground, it be naturally 


beds about two feet: 


to ſlronger ſticks, 
| End, in. differen: Places, fo that the birds may alight upon 


* 


[ 


and: 


and a half, or three feet broad, and four inches above the 
Level of the ground; but if your ground is moderately dry, | 
| youu need not - raiſe it at all; then plant your plants, al- 
ing about two feet fix inches diſtance from glaſs. to 
glaſs. in the rows, always putting two good plants under 
_ *each glaſs, which may be at about four inches from each 
ↄthet ; and if. you defign them for a full crop, they may 
be three feet and a half row from row: but if you intend 
to make ridges for Cucumbers between the rows of Cauli- 4 ſhould be 
flower plants, (as is generally practiſed by the gardeners, 
| near London) you muſt then make rows eight feet 
aſunder ; and the ground between the rows of Cauliflowers 
| be planted with Cabbage plants, to be drawn off for 
N 
= you re plane your plants, if 1s 
very dry you ſhould-give them 12 water, nd] then ſet 
your glaſſes oyer them, which may remain cloſe down over 
them until-they-havetaken root, which will be in about a 
week or tes days time, unleſs | there, ſhould be a kindly 
ſhower of rain; in which caſe you may ſet off the glaſſes, 
that the plants may receive the beneſit of it; and in about 
ten days after planting, you ſhould be provided with apar- 
cel of forked Kicks or bricks,” with which you ſhould raiſe 
your glaſſes about three or four inches: on the fide toward 
the ſouth; that your plants may have free air: in this man- 
ner. your glaſſes ſhould: remain over che plants night and. 
day, unleſs in froſty weather, when you ſhould ſet them 
down ag cloſe as poſſible ; or if the weather ſhould prove 
very warm, which many times happens in November, and 
ſometimes in December, in this „ ſhould keep youỹ 
glaſſes oF in the day time, and put them on only in the 
night, leſt, by kee ng the glaſſes over them too much, 
you ſhould draw them into flower at that ſeaſon ; which is 
_ —_ caſe in mild winters, eſpecially if unſkil- | 
| l WE 4 
Toward the latter end of February, if the weather proves 
mild, you ſhould prepare another ſpot of ground to 
remove ſome of the plants into from under the glaſſes, 
which ſhould be well dunged and trenched (as before ;) 
then ſet off your glaſſes, and, after making choice of one 
of the moſt promiſing plants under each glaſs, which ſhould | 


long 

froſty, which will great! 

but be- ſure do not let your laſſes remain upon tl 
very hot ſun-ſhine, - eſpecially -if their leaves preſs. againſt 
-the fides of the z for | ſuc 
caſes, that the moiſture which bath riſen from the ground, 
glaſſes remaining over them, hath been detained upon the 
; — of the plants, and when the ſun hath ſhone hot up- 
on the ſides of the glaſſes, hath acquired ſuch a power 
heat from the beams thereof, as to ſcald all their larger 
leaves, to the no ſmall prejudice of the plants: nay, ſome- 
times 1 have ſo quantities of plants ſo affected there- 
with, as never to be worth any thing after. 
If your plants have ſucceeded toward the end of 
0 April ſome of them will begin to fruit: you muſt therefore 
look over them carefully every other day, and when you 
ſee the flower -plainly appear, you muſt-break-dawn ſome 
of the inner leaves over it to guard it from the ſun, which 
would make the flower yellow-and unſightly ifexpo 


4 
* 
= 


: 


ſed there- 
to; and when you find your flower at its full bigneſs (which 
.you'may know by its — pornge as if it would run,) 
you muſt then draw it out of the ground, and not cut them 
off, leaving the ſtalk in the ground, as is by ſome practiſed; 
and if are d for preſent uſe, you may cut them 
out of their leaves; but if deſigned to keep, you ſhould pre- 
ſerve their leaves about them, and put them into a cool 
place: the beſt time for pulling of them is in a morning, 

fore the ſun hath: ed the moiſture ; for Cauliflowers 
pulled in the heat of the day, loſe that firmneſs which they 
naturally have, and become tough. e 

But to returi to our ſecond crop (the plants being raifed 

and managed as was directed for the early crop, until the 
end of October,) you muſt then prepare ſome beds, either 


— 


remain for 
up with a trowel, &c. fo as to preſerve as much earth to 
the root as poſſible; but have a great re to the plant 
that is to remain, not to diſturb or prejudice its roots : 
then plant the plants which 


and a half, rom from row; but if for ridges of Cucum- 
bers between them eight feet, and two feet four inches 


diſtance in the rows: then, with a ſmall hoe, draw the 


earth up to the ſtems of the plants which were left under 


the glaſſes, taking great care not to let the earth fall into 


their hearts; and ſet your glaſſes over them again, raiſing 
your props an inch or two higher than before, to give them 
more air, obſerving to take them off whenever there may be 
ſome gentle ſhowers, which will greatly refreſh the plants. 


In a little time after, if you ſind your plants grow ſo faſt 


as to fill the glaſſes with their leaves, you ſhould then ſlight- 
ly dig about the plants, and raiſe the ground about them 
in a bed broad enough for the glaſſes to ſtand, about four 


inches high, which will give your 22 a great deal of 


room, by raiſing the glaſſes ſo much higher when they are 
ſet over them; and by this means they may be kept covered 
-until April, which otherwiſe 
judice to the leaves of the plants: and this is a great advan- 
tage to them, for many times we have returns of ſevere froſts 
= the 17 7 end * March, which prove very hurtful to theſe 
plants, if ex thereto, eſpecially after having been 
nurſed up Ya xx glaſſes, a has 


good, take away the other plant, by raiſing it 


7 7* have taken out at che 
diftance before directed, viz. If for a full crop, three feet 


they could not, without pre- 


to be covered with glaſs-frames, or arched over with hoops, 


to be covered with mats, &c. Theſe: beds ſhould have 


ſome dung laid at the bottom, about fix inches or a foot 
thick, according to the ſize of your plants; for if they are 
ſmall, the bed ſhould be thicker of dung to bring them 
forward, and ſo vice verſa: this dung ſhould be beat down 
cloſe with a fork, in order to prevent the worms from find- 
ing their way through it; then lay ſome good freſh earth 
about four or five inches thick thereon, in - which you 
ſhould-plant ydur plants about two inches and a half 
ſquare, obſerving to ſhade and water them until they have 
taken new root; but be ſure do not keep your coveringscloſe, 
for the warmth of the dung will occaſion a large damp in 
the bed, which, if pent in, will greatly injure the plants. 

When your plants have taken root, you muſt give them 
as much free open air as poſſible, by keeping the glaſſes off 
in the day-time as much as the weather will permit ; and 
in.the night, or at ſuch times as the glaſſes require to be 
kept on, raiſe them up with props to let in freſh air, unleſs 
in froſty weather; at which time the glaſſes ſhould be co- 
vered with mats, ſtraw, Peaſe-haulm, &c. but this is not 
to be done but in very hard froſts : you muſt alſo obſerve to 
— them agai 


gainſt great rain, which in winter time is very 
urtful to them, but in mild weather, if the glaſſes are kept 
on, they ſhould be propped to admit freſſi air; and if the 


under leaves grow yellow and decay, be ſure to pick them 
off; for if the weather ſhould prove very bad in winter, ſo 


chat you ſhould be obliged to keep them cloſe covered 


for 
two 


at. Hm. EG. 5 AG ARE 


ſeize your Cauli 


may be cleared in time, Ba | 
middle of February 


two feet two inches di 


and Spinach are cleared off,) they put in ſeeds of Cucum- 
bers for pickling, in the middle of the wide rows, at three | 
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not ſtrictly obſerved. 


too or three days together, as it ſometims happens, theſe 
decayed leaves will render the incloſed air very noxious ; 
and the plants perſpiring pretty much at that time, are | 
| In : quantities, 'FY | * 7 | | f 
In the beginning of February, if the weather be mild, 
you muſt begin to harden your plants by degrees, that they 
may be prepared for tranſplantation : the ground where 
you intend to plant your Cauliflowers out for good (which 
ſhould be quite open from trees, &c. and rather moiſt than 
dry,) having been well dunged .and dug, ſhould be ſown 
with Radiſhes a week or fortnight before you intend to plant 
out your Cauliflowers: the reaſon why I mention the ſowing 


of Radiſhes particularly, is this, viz. that if there are not. | 


ſome Radiſhes among them, and the month of May ſhould 
4 hot and ory, as it ſometimes ha „ the fly will 

-aulitowers, and eat their leaves full of holes, | 
to their prejudice, and ſometimes their deſtruction; where- 


to them, and never meddle with the Cauliflowers fo long 
as they laſt : indeed, the gardeners near London + mix Spi- 
nach with their, Radiſh-ſeed, and ſo have a double crop ; - 


ſons are ſtraĩtened for mom: otherwiſe it is very well to 
have only one crop amongſt the Cauliflowers, that the ground 


Your ground being ready and the ſeaſon good, about the 


. you may begin to plant out your Cauli- 
flowers: the diſtance which is generally allowed by the gar- 
deners near London (who plant other crops between their | 
Cauliftowers to ſucceed them, as Cucumbers for pickling, 
and winter Cabbages) is every ether row four feet and a h 
apart, and the intermediate rows two feet and a half, aud 


ter end of May or beginning, of June (when the Radiſhes 


5 


feet and a half apart; and in the narrow rows plant Cab- | 
bages for winter uſe, at two, feet two inches diſtanpe, ſo that 
theſe ſtand each of them exactly in the middle af the ſquare 
between four Cauliflower plants; and theſe, aſter the Can- 
liflowers are gone off, will have full room to grow, and the 
2 be hereby continued in a ſucceſſion through the whole 


J 2 1 T 3-45 7 38S 3 G7; 
There are many ple vibe, Very fond of waterin 
Cauliflower plants E um AE — near — 
don have almoſt wholly laid güde this practice, as finding a 
deal of trouble and charge to little purpoſe; for if the 
— be ſo very dry as not to produce tolerable good 
Cauliflowers without water, it ſeldom happens that water- 
ing of them renders them much better; and when once they 
have ed, if it is not conſtantly continued, it had 
been much better for them if they. never had any; as alſo, 
If it be given them̃ in the middle of the day,. itrather helps 
to ſcald them: ſo that, upon the whole, if care be taken 
to keep the earth drawn up to their ſtems, and clear them 
from every thing that grows near them, that they may have 
ee open air, you will find that they will ſucceed better 
without than with water, where any of theſe cautions are 


_— 


But in order to have a third crop of Cauliflowers, you 
mould make a.flender hot-bed in February, in which you 
ſhould ſow the ſeeds, covering them a quarter of an inch 
thick with light mould, and covering the bed wich glaſs- 
frames. When the plants are come up, and have gotten 
four or five leaves, you ſhould prepare another hot-bed to 
prick them into, which may be about two inches, ſquare ; 
and in the beginning of April harden them by degrees, to 
it them for tranſplanting, which ſhould be done the mid- 


prolonged. 
bref, alſo a fourth crop 
raiſed by 


as, if there are Radiſhes upon the ſpot, the flies will take | 


which is an 3 ground is dear, or where per- 


; 
Js 


* 
* «> & x 
* . Po. 


BRO | 
crop, and muſt be —— : theſe (if the ſoil. 
are pl 


is moiſt where th , or the n cool and moiſt) 
will produce Cauliflowers about a month after the 
ſecond crop is gone, whereby their ſeaſon will be greatly 


of | Cauliflowers, which is 
ſawing the ſeed about the: twenty-third of May; 
and being cranſplanted, as hath been before directed, will 
23 — i in a kindly ſeaſon and good. 
dil after Mi as, and continue through October 2nd. 
233 and, if the ſeaſon permit, often a great part of. 


ember. | | N 
The reaſon why I fix particular days for the ſowing of 
this ſeed, is becauſe two or three days often make a great 
difference in their plants; and becauſe theſe are the days 
uſually fixed by the gardeners near London, who have found. 
their crops to ſucceed beſt when ſown at thoſe times, al- 
though one day, more or leſs, will make no great odds. 
I _ alſo, in this edition, altered the days to the ne- 
e. I , 
\-BREYNIA. See Cayranis. 
BROMELTA. Plum. Nov. Gen. 46. 
Plant. 356. | 
b__ >” | + 
Bat er narrow petals, ng a 
nectarium joined to it above a baſe : it bath fix famina.. The 
germen is ed below the receptacle, which afterward be- 
comes an capſule, divided by a partition in the middle, ta 
which the ſeeds are fixed quite round; theſe are /meoth and al- 


moſt cylindrical. You 
Dr. Dillenius has ſappoſed this to be the ſame with Plu- 


tab: 8. Lin. Gen: 


mier's Karatas, which miſtake he was led into by Plumier's- 
Fance in the rows; ſo that in the lat- | 


drawings,. where the flower of his Caraguata 1s joined to- 
the fruit of his Karatas, and vice verſa. 
The SpEcies are, | 1 
1. BronzLIaA (Nadicaulis) foliis radicalibus dentato-ſpi- 


nofis caulinis integerrimis. Lin. Sp. Plant. 286. Bramelia 


| avith lower len ver indented and prickly, and theſe of the flalks- 


entire. 
2. Bromsiia (Lingulata) foliis ſerrato-ſpinoſis obtuſis, 
ſpicis alternis. Lin. Sp. Plant. 285. Bromelia with av 
3 aubich are obtuſe, and ſpikes of flowers gro ĩ g 
eraate. 2 | F 
The firſt ſort hath leaves very. like ſome of the ſorts of 
Aloes,. but not ſo thick and ſucculent, which are ſharply 
indented on their edges, where they are armed with ſtrong 
black ſpines ; from the center of the plant ariſes the flower- 
ſtalk, which is near three feet high, the lower part of which 
is garniſhed with entire leaves, placed alternately at every 
joint. The upper of the ſtalk is garniſhed with flow-. 
ers, ſet-in a looſe ſpike or thyrſe quite round; theſe have 
three narrow herbaceous petals ſitting upon the germen, and 
within are fix ſlender ſtamina, with the ſtyle, which are 
ſhorter than the petals. Theſe are ſucceeded by oval:ſeed- 
veſſels, having a longitudinal partition, in the center of 
which are faſtened cylindrical ſeeds on every fide, which- 
are ſmooth. 8 2 
The ſecond ſort hath ſhorter leaves than the firſt, which 
are narrow at the baſe, increaſing in width gradually to the 
top, where they are broadeſt; they are ſharply ſawed on 
their edges, and are of a deep green colour. The flower 
ſtem ariſes from the center of the plant, which divides up- 


ward into ſeveral branches; the upper part of theſe are gar- 


niſhed with ſpikes of flowers, which come out alternatehy 
from the ſide of the branches, each having a narrow entire 
leaf juſt below it, which are longer than the ſpike. . The 
flowers are placed very cloſe on the ſpikes, each having 
three ſhort petals, ſituated upon the globular-empalement ; - 


dle of that month, at the diſtance. directed for the ſecond 


when theſe decay, the empalèment turns to an — : 


1n5m» T—[f — OS — 


JR the chaps 22 petal, the 72 being very bort, This pl 


led ith fall n 5. 


ſhould have a moderate mare f air, n 


Ananas or Pine Apple, with * n en 4 BaunsSrBLS1A (Hon Lin. Sp. 


flowers are produced fing 


this plant is twice 


_—_ = * R 
with the ſomewhat ſhrubby ; the leaves upon the flower branches 
— inclobag e of the fame Thape are ſmooth ; a 4 have ſome with one flower, 


others have three, and ſome five flowers, which are of a 


Roth theſe plante grew naturally in warm countries. 

Tho aſt hrs prom Ah we the cork of Gninea. deep Violet colour, N ſuceeeded' by | feed-veliets like 

_ Theſe plants are by ſeeds, which aogtt be; of the Er ſort.” This e, ths fans care 1 

fown in pots, and plunged into a moderate hor-bed of che former. 

tanners bark. 1 — the plants will appear | BRUNALLA, Self heal. See Faun II... 
Wein werke after 3 Flum. Nov. Gen. 12. "Lim * 


bowed — and each in a 31 
then they muſt be plun pare retrokehgs apathy 7 
obſerving frequently to ſprinkle them "over with water, but 
giving them dv moch, leſt the rote ſhould | 


be thereby rotted. g the ſummer ſeaſon the plants 


ks woke 


round 14. 
N e 1 ES 


the fruit. 


heat of the weather ; and in autumn muſt be removed . avbich aubere to the Bin « 
into che bark-ftove, and treated in the fame manner as the [| We have but one Srzetzz of is 


malee good rogveſs. 4 with a white flower, 
DC > patter vert „zn the hot-houſe, 'Þ Tü. N r . 
thoſe who have room, may Mow u plane or 20 of each or ten-feet, Tee e e he 1 


ſort w have a place in their eollection of exotic plants. 


| rergd with a | bark, and garniſhed” with oblong oval 
BROOM, common. See SPARTIUM. 422 


y of the branches the Howers are 


| 
1 
* 
| 


| BROOM, the Spaniſh. See Be ane iu u And Gais T4. produced, generally three or 2 These are al- 
DWA. Lin. Gen. Plant. 691. Hort. Cliff. | moſt as large Er take, leona * 
6 are, narrow tubes, are — 8 
is t turus to a rou Ws ine 


. "fe ac dhe cover 0 
ant g end et in ot of te Eee 


I-aped, „ Bain a — 
e * ber part 5s | many 
— 5, bor ram bath four 


famine 


ala 
ad 


bed of tanners bark. 
they ſhould be trawſp lanted esch inte a ſe- 
pot, and plun 3 in, ob- 
ing ques vt — — Made lants until they hive taken 
root. When the plants ha 3+ Advanced . ag not to be 
contimedin the frames, ty Bone» into the 
have arg where, during 1 or 
ave a 


and the tævo under an longer. Tn' the center is 17 but in che gardens it is 

oval germen. The | becomes an b. rare; it may be prepagatét from Teeds, 'v ſhoulT be 

ruſe weffel with ene e the roy in four parts, and ſown early in the ſpring-in-pots, and plunged into a hot- 
Whes the the plants are come up and 


- _— SPECIES ate, | 
„ L '(Demifſa) peduncuſis Aigen, Hort. 


pfal. 179. Br , ere pon each foot- 


2. Fa (hrs) pedunculis unifloris multiflorif- 
on: 2h 4 380. Browallia oi one ar any Routers | 
e /f | 
x "The ed of the 6. ſort were ſent me by Mr. Robert 

Millar from Panama, in the year 1735. Theplants are an- | 
nual, fo perich in avtumn ; the ſeeds muſt be Town upon a | po e rich foo benny 
bo- bed in the ſpring, and che plants brou IN 


pare final 


another, otherwiſe they will not perfeft their ſeeds in Eng- BRUSCUS. Bee Ros cu. M eil see 
land. doe Fe may be tranſplanted in 2 BRTONIA. Briony. rounds Ute 5 2 007 2441 
into the borders of the flower-garden, — if the "The Cuaracrters re, / ett % 
proves warm, they will flower and ſeeds; but leſt If bath male an bert 6n the fame plant. 'The mal 
theſe ſhould fail, "ters oats deny or too kept in che A adhering to the empajement, ' and cut into 
outcry ws , To Rn grow about n Segments. They have thiee ſhort lamina.” "The emal: 
a read out into branches on every the germem ; the petal is the awith ; 
A r with oval leaves which are entire, and have | rb: Lr ach, i Fa "of 42 


en, which is under the flower, 
ſhort For-ſtalkes. "Toward * end of the branches' the — 


becomes a globular berry, D 


arifing 2 the wi 
palement of one 
He center of the 


: 


LEY 


eln foot-ſtalks, te the tin. 
have a ſhort em- The Syecies are, 
ts palmar winque -eall6f 
t the flower ariſes, which is Ae — 453. . 
crooked and bent downward; 9 4 of the tube is ſpread | 
open, and the brim, or open the flower, has ſome 2. 8 (Ae va). ſoliis Werk quinqueparti 
einiis Vp. cages 101 1 
blue colour, ſometimes — to a purple or red, and African reberous-rected Briony, with pony 
. three colours on the ſame plant | herbaceous 
_ theſe fall away r in the center becomes an 155 Ba TONI ica) foliis palmatis ſupra calloſo-punc- 
9 Traflowers in July, Saget, as and September, and the 7H Baron, (Racemoſe) foliis trilobis ſuprà calloſo-punc- 
"ſeeds are ripe in five or ſix wee | tatis, . racemoſo ovali. Brieny with a red Olrve, Shaped 
The ſecond fort — en naturally in Peru: the alk of frait 


Tea vn — is cut into five parts; out of . Bxyona (Alba) foliis 
reſemblance to bel, 1 being g irregular ; it is of a light !] utrinque lævibus pinnati 
aves and an 
of one e led with ſmall, brown, angular | Hort. Cliff. 453. Sported Briony of Crete, 
of that of the firſt, and appears, 


6 1 Bur- 


0 


_ 


- — 
* 


BUB 


F. Neri (Foriggate) foliis palmatls, laciniis lanceo- 
ler}; ſapeh panftatic inferns levibus, frofu ovato ſparſo. 
— 2 — 


ä palmatic quinquepartitle 
hirſutis, Iacinĩis obtuſis. _ Brioxy with — lea ves 
divided into five parts, and obtuſe ſegments. 

The firſt ſort grows upon dry banks under hed 
many parts of England. 'The roots this 
by impoſtors brought into a 


6. Bavonra (Bonari 


ges in 


— 7 # 
round the plant, 
bres; and (being prepared 


September it will have the ſhape. The leaves of this plant 
are alſo often impoſed on the people in the market for Man- 
_ leaves, although there > no reſemblance between 

em, nor any agreement in 8 N 

The — fourth — — plants, but their 
branches decay every winter. Theſe roots muſt be planted 
in pots filled with freſh light earth, and in winter muſt be 
placed in the green-houſe to them from froſts and 
great rains, which would deſtroy them if were expoſed 
thereto, In ſummer they may be rt + po db open air, 
and muſt be yay an refreſhed with water in dry , 
Theſe plants will flower in July, and in warm ſummers will 
perfect their ſeeds. + : 

The third, fifth, and fixth ſorts, are annual plants ; theſe 
muſt be raiſed on a hot-bed early in the ſpring, and when 
the plants are about three inches high, they ſhould be each 
tranſplanted into a ſmall pot, and plunged into a hot-bed of 
tanners bark, When the plants are ſo large as to 
ramble about on the ſarface of the bed, and begin to en- 
tangle with other plants, they ſhould be ſhifted into 1 
pots, and placed in the bark-ftove, where their branches 
may be trained to the wall, or againſt an eſpalier, that they 
may have ſun and air, which 1s abſolutel for 
their producing fruit. When theſe plants are full oſ fruit, 
— make a pretty variety in the ſtove amongſt other exotic 
plants. N 
BRTONIA NIGRA. See Taunvs. ; 

BUBON. Lin. Gen. Plant. 312. Macedonian Parſley. 

The CRARACrzExs are, h | 

Ir hath an umbelliferous flower ; the ſmall umbels have twen- 
ty rays. The em of the flower is permanent ; the flower 
is compoſed of five ſpear-ſhaped petals, which turn inward; it 
hath g ue amin. The oval is ſituated below the flow- 
er, which afterward becomes an oval, channelled, hairy fruit, 
arviding in two parts, each having an oval ſeed, plain on one 
Aide, but convex on the other. 
The Spegcixs are, 


1. Buzox (Macedonicum) foliolis rhombeo-ovatis crena- 


tis, umbellis numeroſiſſimus. Hort. Cliff. 95. Macedonian 
Parſley. | ; = 
2. Bu son (Rigidius) foliolis linearibus. Hort. Cliff. gg. 
Hard or rigid Ferula, with very ſhort leaves. | 

3+ By BON (Galbanum) foliolis rhombeis ſerratis glabris, 
umbellis paucis. Hort. Cliff. 96. African Ferula bearing 
Galbanum, with a leaf and appearance of Lowage. 

4. Bunon (Gumiferum) ſoliolis glabris inferioribus rhom- 

is ſerratis, ſuperioribus — tridentatis. Pr. Leyd. 
X A African Ferula, <with the Mack Cher- 

af. | 


— 


— 


2 


of this plant is one of the in 


| where the plants will continue ſeveral years. It is 


vn 
The firſt fort; ſends ont many leaves from the root, the 


lower ing almoſt horizontally, ſpreading near the ſur- 
face of the ground, which are iſhed with. f rhomb- 
leaves, which are of a bright pale colour, and 


ſawed on their ed In the center of the plant ariſes 
the flower- ; Web is Heiko mare then a fron di- 
_ into many branches, each being terminated by an 
umbel of white flowers, which are ſucceeded by oblong 


ſeeds. | 
is biennial; the plants which 


plant in warm countries 
1 ſeeds the next, 
gland they ſeldom flower till the 


riſe from ſeeds one year, 
and then periſh : but in 
third or fourth year from ſeed 3 but whenever the plant 
flowers, it always dies. 


It is propagated by ſeeds, which ſhould 


be ben on a bed 


of light ſandy earth as ſoon as it is ripe, orin April. When 


the plants come up, they will require no other care but to 
keep them clean from weeds, till the beginning of October, 
pan L{ ws gr aches taken up, and planted in a 
warm border of dry ground ; and a few of them ſhould 
be put into that they may be ſheltered under a frame 
in winter; for in ſevere froſt, thoſe which are expoſed to 
the open air are frequently killed, though in moderate 
winters they will live abroad without covering. The ſeeds 
gredients in Venice treacle. 
The ſecond fort grows naturally in Sicily. This is a low 
perennial plant, having ſhort ſtiff leaves which are very 
narrow: the flower-ſtalk riſes a foot high, which is termi- 
nated by an umbel of ſmall white flowers, which are ſuc- 
a ſmall, oblong, channelled ſeeds. It is propagated 
by ſeeds, and ſhould have a dry ſoil and a warm ſituation, 


a plant 
of little beauty or uſe, ſo is only preſerved for the fake of 


The third fort riſes with an upright ſtalk to the height 
of eight or ten feet, which at bottom is woody, having a 
purpliſh bark covered with a whitiſh powder, - which comes 
off when handled ; the upper part of the ſtalk is garniſhed 
with leaves at every joint, the foot-ftalks half embracing 
them at their baſe, and are ſet with leaves like thoſe of 
Lovage, but ſmaller, and of a gray colour; the top of the 
ſtalk is terminated by an umbel of yellow flowers, which 
are ſucceeded ' by oblong channelled ſeeds, which have a 
thin membrane or wing on their border. When any of 
the plant is broken, there iſſues out a little thin milk of a 
cream colour, which hath a ftrong ſcent of Galbanum. 

The fourth ſort, like the third, riſes with a ligneous ſtalk 
about the ſame height, and is garniſhed with leaves at each 
joint, which. branch 'out like the former ; but the ſmall 
leaves or lobes are narrow and indented, like thoſe of Baſ- 
tard Hemlock. The ſtalk is terminated by an umbel of 
ſmall yellow flowers, which are ſucceeded by ſeeds like thoſe 
of the former ſort. 

This is propagated by ſeeds, which ſhould be ſown in 
pots filled with light loamy earth as ſoon as they arrive ; 
which, if it happens toward autumn, ſhould be plunged 
into an old bed of tanners bark, where the heat ts gone, 
and ſcreened from the froſt in winter. In the ſpring the 
plants will come up, and by the middle of April will be 
fit to remove, when they ſhould be carefully ſhaken out of 
the pots, and planted each. into ſeparate ſmall pots : then 
plunge the pots into the tan again, and water them to 
ſettle the earth to the roots of the plants, and ſhade them 
from the ſun in the day-time until they have taken new 
root; after this they may be inuxed gradually to bear the 


open air, into which they ſhould de removed in June, and 


placed with other exotic plants in a ſheltered ſituation, 
where they may remain till autumn, when they muſt be re- 
moved into the green-houſe, and placed where they may 


en joy 


BUD 


| Theſe make a variety in the -houſe in 
winter, Larmparven they are placed abroad 22 ſummer 
with other green-houſe plants they 
pecially when they are grown to ww. ſize: in warm ſum- 
mers the plants will perfect their in England, if they 
ſtand in a warm fheltered fituation. 
The Galbanum of the ſh6ps is ſuppoſed to be procured 
from both theſe ſorts indifferently ; and upon breaking of 
their leaves, the juice which flows out from the wound 
hath a ſtrong odour of the Galbanum, which is a confir- 
mation of it. . | 

BUCKSHORN, or HARTSHORN. See PLAN TAO. 

BUDDING. See InocuLATiNG. 

BUDDLEJ}A. Houft. MSS. Lin. Gen. Plant. 131. 

The ERBARNACT ERS are, 

The flower is of one leaf, bell-ſhaped, and quadrifid ; it hath 
four Hort lamina, which are placed at the divifions of the 
petal, The oblong germen is ſituated in the center, which af- 
terauard becomes an oblong capſule, hawving two cells filled with 
ſmall. ſeeds. 

The SyEC1Es are, | 

t. BupDLEJja (Americana) folits ovatis ſerratis oppoſitis 
fubtus piloſis, floribus ſpicatis racemoſis, caule fruticoſo. 
Shrubby Buddleja with leaves growing by pairs, ſawwzd at their 
«ages, and yellow flowers grawing in /pikes. 

2. BuppLleja (Occidextalis) foliis lanceolatis acumina- 
tis integerrimis oppeſitis, ſpieis interruptis, caule fruticoſo 
ramoſo. Buddleja with pointed jpear-ſpaped leaves which are 


ſprubby flalk. 
The firſt fort grobes naturally in Jamaica,. and moſt of 


the other iſlands in America, where it riſes to the height 
of ten oy twelve feet, with a thick ftem, covered 
with a gray bark, and fends out. many branches toward the 
top, which come out oppoſite ; as are alſo the leaves ſo 
placed, which are oval, and covered on their under ſide 
with a brown hairy down.. At the end of the branches the 


flowers are produced in long cloſe ſpikes, 8 out 
leaf, cut 


m cluſters, which are yellow, conſiſting of one 
into four ſegments ; theſe are ſucceeded by oblong capſules, 
filled with ſmall ſeeds. 

The ſecond fort grows at a. This riſes much 
taller than the firſt, and divides into a t number of 
fender branches, which are covered with a ruſſet hairy 
bark, garniſhed with long ſpear-ſhaped leaves, ending in 
ſharp points : at the end of the branches are produced 
branching ſpikes of white flowers, growing in whorls round 
the ſtalks, with ſmall ſpaces between each. The leaves 
of this are much thinner than thoſe of the firſt ſort, and 
have ſcarce any down on their under fide ; the ſpikes of 


flowers grow more erect, ſo furm a large looſe ſpike at the 


end of every branch. 

Theſe plants grow naturally in gullies or other low ſhel- 
tered ſpots in the Weſt-Indies, their branches being too 
tender to reſiſt the force of ſtrong winds, ſo are rarely ſeen 
in open fituations.. : 


They may be propagated by ſeeds, which ſhould be 
brought over in their. capſules or pods, for. thoſe which are 


taken out before they. are ſent. to England ſeldom grow. 
They ſhould be fown in as foon as they arrive, and 
very lightly covered; for as the ſeeds are very ſmall, fo if 
they are buried deep in the ground they will periſh. The 
ots hould be plunged into + moderate hot-bed.. If the 
t&eds are freſh. and » the pores will come up in about 
fx weeks; and if they grow kindly, will be large enough 
w- tranſplant in. about a month after. Then they ſhould be 
carefully ſeparated, and. each planted. into a. ſeparate. final} 


enjoy as much of che ſun and air 2s poſſible, but defended | 
iy * 


have a good effect, eſ- 


i 
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- . 


lun 
. ſan until they have taken new root: 
the plants have taken freſh roots in the pots, there 
ſhould be freſh air admitted to them every day, in - 
tion to the warmth of the ſeaſon ; muſt alſo be fre · 
| quently, but moderately refreſhed with water. When the 
lants have filled theſe ſmall pots with their roots, it will 
be proper to ſhift them into pots one ſize l 
may have time to take good root again before the cold 
weather comes on. When theſe are new potted, the tan 
ſhould be turned over to renew the heat, and if it is want - 
ed, ſome freſh tan muſt be added to the bed, to enco 
the roots of the plants. In this bed they may remain till 
autumn, 2 muſt be removed into the ſtove, and 
plunged into the tan bed, where they muſt conſtantly re- 
main, for they are too tender to thrive in this country if 
they are not ſo treated. During the winter they muſt have 
but little water, and ſhowld be kept warm; but in ſummer 
they ſhould have freſh air admi to them conſtantly when 
the weather is warm, and frequently ſprinkled all over with 
water. With this management, the plants will flower the 
third or fourth year from feeds, and continue ſo to do every 
year after, and will make a appearance in the ſtove. - 
RUGLOSSUM, See Ancavsa and Lycorsis. | 
' BUGULA. Tourn.. Inſt. R. H. 268. tab. g8. Rugle. | 
—- ee are, he la e 
he flewer is of one leaf, of the lig kind. having an mcurved 
 eplindrical tube 4 the upper * is very /mall, erect, and bifid x 
the under lig is large, open, and divided into three ſegments x; 
it hath ere lamina, two of which are langer than the 
" upper lip, and two ſhorter. In the center is fituated the four 
germen, which afterward become four naked ſeedi incloſed in the 


| 


| The SpECTEs are, | 

r. BucvLa (Reptans). foliis caulinis ſemiamplexicauli- 
bus, ſtolonibus reptatricibus. Common Bugh. | 

XI. BucuLa (Decumbens) foliis oblongo-ovatis, caulibus 

decumbentibus, verticillis diſtantibus. Bugle with a. large 

Leaf, and pale blue flouer. 

3. BuGuLa (Pyramidalis) foliis obtuſo- dentatis, caule 
ſimplici. Rugk with blunt indented leaves, and a fingle flalk. 
4. BuevLa (Genevenfs) foliis oblongis tomentaſis, ca- 
| lyeibus huſutis. Bugle with a fleſp-caloured . 

' $5. Buevria (Orientalis) villoſa, foliis ovato-dentatis 
ſeſſilibus, floribus reſupinatis. Hairy Zaſtern Bugle, with ar 
inverted white flower having a —. rim. 

The firſt fort grows naturally in woods, and ſfiady moiſt 
places in moſt parts of England. There are two varieties 

of this, one with a white, and the other a pale purple 
flower; but theſe do not differ in any other reſpect than the 
colour of their flowers from the common, therefore I have 


— — 


only mentioned them as varieties. 2 


The eommon Bugle is greatly eſteemed as a vulnerary 
| herb, and is ufed both internally and externally ; it enters 
as an ingredient into the vulnerary decoctions of the ſur- 
geons, and is commended externally, applied to ulcers. As 
this grows naturally wild in great plenty, fo it. is. ſeldom 
admitted into gardens. 
| The fecond fort grows naturally on the Alps ; the leaves 
of this are much longer. than thoſe of the common: Bugls, 
the ſtalks are weaker, and decline on every fide, and the 
| whork of flowers are much ſmaller, and are ranged at a 
eater diſtance. 
The third ſort grows naturally in France, Germany, and: 
other countries. It grows about four or five inches high, 
with a fingle ſtalk, which is. garniſhed with leaves placed 
eppoſite. The flowers grow in whorls round the ſtalks, and 
toward the top form a cloſe thick ſpike, and are of a fine: 
b. The 


into the hot-bed again, -obferving to 
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he fourth ſort grows naturally in many parts of Europe. | at their baſe, and erect. It hath fix lamina, two of which are 
This approaches near to the common Bugle, but the leaves . and ſhorter than the other. In the center is ſituated an 
of this are woolly, and the flower-cups are very hairy. There | oblong germen, which afterward becomes an irregular, ſhort, 
are two varieties of this, one with a white, and the other | owal pod with four angles, one or other of which i prominent 
a red flower. and pointed, inclofing one or two roumdiſp feeds. - | 
' The fifth ſort was brought from the Levant by Dr. Tour- The Syecits are, : 

nefort, and is preſerved by thoſe who are curious in collect- Bunias (Orientalis) ſiliculis ovatis gibbis verrucofls. 
ing rare plants. | | Lin. Sp. Plant. 670. Bunias with oval convex pods, having 
| This ſortrequires a little protection in ſevere winters, there- | protuberances ; or Eaſtern Sea Kale. | 

fore ſome of the } ers ſhould be planted in pots filled with a] 2. Bunias (Frucago) filiculis tetragonis angulis bicriſ- 
loamy ſoil, and placed in a _ ſituation in ſummer ; but | tatis. Lin. Sp. Pl. Bunias with ſport four-cornered pods, 
in the winter ſhould be removed under a common frame, | who/e angles are doubly creſted. n 

where they may enjoy as much free air as poſſible in mild | 3. Buntas (Catile) filiculis ovatis lævibus ancipitibus. 
weather. | Lin. Sp. Pl. 670. Bunias with ſmooth oval pods, flauding 

This may be propagated by ſeeds, which ſhould be ſown | ?wwo ways on the falk. | 

ſoon after it is npe in a pot, and placed in a ſhady fitua- | The firſt fort grows naturally in the Levant. This hath 
tion till autumn, when it ſhould be removed under a frame, | a perennial root and an annual ſtalk. It ſends out many 
where it may be ſcreened from hard froſt. In the fpring | oblong leaves, which ſpread on every fide, and are deeply 
the plants will come up, which ſhould be tranſplanted into | jagged or: their edges like thoſe of the Dandelion ; from 
ſeparate pots as ſoon as they are ſtrong enough to remove, | between theſe ariſe the ſtalks, which grow upwards of two 
and in ſummer placed in the ſhade, and treated as the old | feet high, ſending out branches on every fide, which are 
plants. garniſhed at each joint by one oblong ſharp-pointed leaf, 
All the other ſorts are hardy enough, and are eafily mul- | eared at the baſe. ' The branches are terminated by. long 
tiplied by their fide ſhoots ; theſe delight in a moiſt ſhady | looſe ſpikes of yellow flowers, compoſed 'of four leaves, 
ſituation, where they are apt to ſpread too much, eſpecially | ſhaped like thoſe of the Cabbage; theſe are ſucceeded by 
the two firſt ſorts. ſhort, oval, rough pods, ending in a point, incloſing one 


BULBINE. See AnTHErICUM. round ſeed. 

BULBOCASTANUM. See Bunivu. | The ſecond ſort grows naturally in the ſouth of France 

BULBOCODIUM. Tourn: Cor. 50. | and Italy. This is an annual plant, which branches on 
The CHARACTExRVs are, every ſide, and incline toward the ground. The branches 


The flower hath no empalement, it is funnel-ſhaped, and cum - are garniſhed with glaucous leaves, which are deeply di- 
poſed of fox petals, which are concave. It hath fix lamina in- | vided into many parts, almoſt like thoſe of the Swines 
ſerted in the middle. It hath an oval, blunt, three-cornered | Creſs. The flowers are produced fingly from the wings of 
» which afterward becomes a trian pointed capſule, | the leaves ; theſe are very ſmall, of a pale yellowiſh colour, 
having three cells, which are filled with angular ſeeds. which are ſucceeded by ſhort pods, creſted on each fide, 
The SPEcies are, | | containing one or two roundiſh ſeeds. | 
1. BuLBocopium (Alpinum) foliis ſubulato-linearibus, The third fort grows naturally about Montpelier ; this is 
Prod. Leyd. 41. Bulbocodium with narrow awl-ſhaped leaves. | an annual plant, which ſends out many oblong leaves near 
2. But.Bocopium (Fermm) foliis lanceolatis. Prod. | the root, deeply cut on each fide, and ſpread on the ground; 
Leyd. 41. Bulborodiam with ſpear-ſhaped leaves; or Spaniſh | between theſe ariſe two or three ſtalks, which grow a foot 
Spring Meadow Saffron. _. | and a half high, ſending out ſeveral fide branches, which 
The firft ſort grows naturally upon the Alps, and alſo | are garniſhed with oblong rough leaves, indented on their 
upon Snowdon in Wales. It hath a ſmall bulbous root, | edges; the upper part of the branches are deſtitute of leaves, 
which ſends out a few long narrow leaves ſomewhat like | but have flowers placed alternately on each fide the branches, 
thoſe of the Saffron, but are narrower ; in the middle of | ſtanding on ſhort foot-ftalks, which are purple; theſe are 
theſe the flower comes out, which ſtands on the top of the | ſucceeded oval pointed pods, containing one or two 
foot-ſtalk, growing erect, and is ſhaped like thoſe of the | roundiſh ſeeds. bi" 
Crocus, but ſmaller; the foot-ſtalk riſes about three inches Theſe plants are all propagated by ſeed; the firſt fort 
high, and hath four or five ſhort narrow leaves placed al- | may be ſown where the plants are deſigned to remain in 
ternately upon it below the flower. This flowers in March, | the beginning of April, and when the plants come up, they 
and the ſeeds are ripe in May. | ſhould be thinned, leaving them two feet aſunder ; after 
The ſecond ſort grows naturally in Spain. It hath a bul- | which they will require no other care but to keep them 
bous root, ſhaped like thoſe of the Snowdrop, which ſends | clean from weeds. 
out three or four ſpear-ſhaped concave leaves, between which The other two ſorts muſt be ſown where they are to re- 
comes out the flower, ſtanding en a very ſhort foot-ftalk ; | main, but the beſt time is in autumn, becauſe thoſe which 
theſe, when they firſt appear, are of a pale colour, but after- | are ſown in the ſpring often fail, or do not come up time 
ward change to a white purple. It produces the flowers | enough to perfect their ſeeds. Theſe require no other cul- 
about the ſame time with the firſt. 8 ture but to keep them clean from weeds, and thin the plants 
Theſe plants are propagated by offsets, in the ſame man- | to one foot diſtance. 
ner as other bulbous-rooted flowers. The time to remove BUNIUM. Lin. Gen. Pl. 298. Pig Nut, or Earth Nut. 
them is ſoon after their leaves decay, but the roots may The CHaRacTERs are, 
be kept out of the ground two months without prejudice at The involucrum of the great umbel is compoſe of many fhort 
that ſeaſon, They ſhould not be removed oftener than every | narrow leaves. The proper empalement of the flower is ſcarce 
third year, for their roots do not multiply very faft, ſo by | di/texzzble. The flowers have five keart-ſhaped petals, which 
ſuffering them to remain, they will flower much ſtronger, | are egual, and turn inward; they have five tamina ; the oh- 
and make a greater increaſe than if they are often taken up. | long germen is ſituated below the receptacle, which afterward 
BUNIAS. Lin. Gen. Plant. 737. | becomes an cal fruit dividing in two parts, containing tauo 
The CHARACTEASõ are, oval ſeeds. | 


7 he * hath four petals, placed in form of a croſs, joined. 


n 
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The Srieizs are, 
1. Bunivu (Bulbocaftanim) 


| bulbo globoſo. Sauv. Monſp. 
256. Earth Nut <with a globular root. | . 
2. Bynivu (Creticam) radice turbinato, Earth Nut with 
a turbinatnd root, .. | A 

. Bunivn (Saxatile) foliis tripartitis filiformibus hne- 
*, Earth Nut with very narrow tripartite leaves. 

The firſt ſort grows naturally in moiſt paſtures, and in 
woods in many parts of England ; of this there 1s a variety, 
ſuppoſed to be larger than that which _y commonly here. 
This hath a tuberous ſolid root, which lies deep in the 

ground. The leaves are finely cut, and lie near the ground. 
The ftalk riſes a foot and a half high, which is round, 
channelled, and ſolid; the lower part being naked, but 
above, where it branches out, there is one leaf placed be- 
low branch. The flowers are white, and ſhaped like 
thoſe of other umbelliferous plants ; the ſeeds are ſmall, 
oblong, and when ripe are channelled. 
| "The roots of this fort are frequently dug up, and by the 
rer ſort of people are eaten raw, having much reſem- 
ws in taſte to the Cheſtnut, from whence it had the title 
of Bulbocaſtanum. . 1 
The ſecond fort was diſcovered by Dr. Tournefort in the 
iſland of Crete, but it grows naturally in many other parts 
of the Levant. 
The third fort I received from the Alps. This is a very 
low plant, ſeldom riſing above fix inches high. 
- Theſe plants delight to grow among Graſs, ſo cannot 
without difficulty be made to thrive long in a N 

BUPHTHALMUM. Lin. Gen. Pl. 876. Gx- eye. 

The CHARACTERS are, | | | 

Ir bath a compound radiated flower, compoſed of bermapbro- 

dite and female florets, The brodite flowers compoſe the 
diſt, and are funnel-ſhaped. In the center is ſituated an oval 
compreſſed germen, which afterward becomes an oblong ſeed. 
The female flowers which compoſe the rays, are firetched out on 
ane fide like a tongue, and are indented at the top in three parts; 
theſe have no lamina, but a double-headed germen, which be- 
comes a fingle compreſſed ſeed cut on each ff. N 
The SPECIES are, 
1. BuyraTHALMUM (Hehanthoides) calycibus foliolis, 
foliis oppoſitis ovatis ſerratis trinerviis caule herbaceo. Hort. 
Upfal. 264. Ox-eye with a leafy empalement, heart-ſhaped 
heaves- having three veins, growing e. 

2. BuraTHALMUM (Grandiſorum) alternis foliis lance- 
olatis ſubdenticulatis glabris, calycibus nudis. Hort. Cliff. 
415. Ox-eye with ſmooth ſpear-ſhaped leaves (indented below) 
and naked empalements. 

3. BuruTHAaLMuUM (Salicifolium) foliis lanceolatis ſub- 
ſerratis villoſis calycibus nudis. Hort. Cliff. 414. Ox-eye 
with ſpear-ſhaped leaves, ſawed below and hairy, and naked 
empalements. 

4. BurkTHALMUM (Sp:ing/um) calycibus acute folioſis, 

ramis alternis, foliis lanceolatis amplexicaulibus integerri- 
mis. Hort. Cliff. 414. Ox-eye with acute leafy empalements, 
branches placed alternate, and entire leaves embracing the 
5. 
5. BurfkTHALMUM (Maritimum) calycibus obtusè fo- 
liofis pedunculatis, ramis alternis, foliis cuneiformibus. 
Hort. Cliff. 414. Ox-eye wwith blunt leafy empalements having 
foot-flalks, alternate branches, and wedge-ſhaped leaves. 

6. BuryTHALMUM (Seffle) floribus axillaribus calyci- 
bus foliofis ſpinis terminalibus foliis ſeſſilibus. Ox-eye wwith 
 blant leafy 
oblong blunt leaves. 

7. BurETHALMUM (Arbore/cens) foliis oppoſitis lanceo- 
atis petiolatis bidentatis caule fruticoſo. Hort. Cliff. 415. 
Ox-ege with ſpear-ſhaped leaves growing oppoſite, with foot- 

alls having two teeth, and a forubby fall. g 


1. 8. BuenTHALMUM (Incanum) foliis © 


| 


| ſmooth leaves; the flowers grow at the extremi 
| branches, of a bright 
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F ppoſitis lineari- 
lanceolatis craſſis, incanis floribus ſeſſilibus caule fruticoſo. 


| Ox-eye with thick, ſmeath, narrow, 2 lea ves gro- 


F pofite, and flowers having no foot- \ | 

| * a UPHTHALMUM 1 lis oppoſitis lineari- 
lanceolatis craſſis, floraibus ſeſſilibus. Ox-eye with thick, 
hoary, narrow, /pear-ſpaped lea ves placed oppoſite, and flowers 
growing cloſe to the branches. l 

The firſt ſort grows naturally in North America; this 
hath a perennial root, and an annual ftalk which riſes fix 
or eight feet high, garniſhed at each joint with two oblong 
heart-ſhaped leaves, which have three longitudinal veins, 
and the baſe on one fide ſhorter than the other. The flow- 
ers come out at the extremity of the branches, having a 
leafy empalement ; - theſe are of a bright yellow colour, re- 
ſembling a ſmall Sun-flower, from whence the inhabitants. 
of America have given it that appellation. It pro 

eaſily by parting of the roots. The beſt time to tranſplant 
and part the roots is toward the end of October, when the 
ſtalks begin to decay. Theſe ſhould be removed every 
other year, to prevent their ſpreading too far; they are 
very hardy, ſo will thrive in any ſituation, and are proper 
for large ers on the ſides of rural walks, or in ſpaces 


between ſhrubs. | 
grows naturally on the Alps, as alſo in 


The ſecond fort 


Auſtria, Italy, and the ſouth of France. This hath alſo a, 
erennial root and an annual ftalk ; it near two feet 
igh, with ſlender branching ftalks, garniſhed with oblong 

ty of the 

yellow colour like thoſe of Star- 
wort. 'There are two or three varieties of this, differing in. 
the breadth of their leaves and ſize of their flowers, but from 
the _ ſeeds all bg have been produced. 
This ſort may agated by parting of the roots, at 
the ſame time A * ym AS is directed for 

the ſecond ſort. a 

The third fort is ſomewhat like the ſecond, but the leaves 
are broarder and obtuſe ; the talks and leaves are alſo hairy, 


in which conſiſts their difference. 
The fourth ſort is an annual plant, which natu- 
— in the ſouth of France, Italy, Spain, and Sicily. The 


_—— gy and the fide branches = above the 
iddle . ey are garniſhed with ſpear-ſhaped hairy 
leaves, placed alternately ; the flowers fa goods ws at the 


end of the branches on ſhort foot-ſtalks ; the empalement 


conſiſts of ſeyen long, ſtiff, ſpear-ſhaped leaves, ending in a 
L The 


ower ſits cloſe upon the empalement, 
the border or rays being compoſed of many female florets. 
The middle or diſk of the flower is compoſed of herma- 
phrodite flowers, which are tubulous and fannel-ſhaped. 
They are of a bright yellow colour, and are ſucceeded by. 
oblong compreſſed ſeeds. 

The ſeeds of theſe ſhould be ſown in April, on open bor- 
ders, where they are to remain, and will require no other 
care but to keep them clear of weeds, and thin them to the 
diſtance of a foot and a half, that their branches may have 
room to ſpread. 

The fifth ſort is a low perennial plant, with a ſhrubby 
ſtalk, which rarely riſes a foot high, ſending out many 


— cloſe to the fide of the flalks, and | 


ſpreading branches from the ſtem, garniſhed with hairy leaves, 
at their extremity ; the flowers are produced at the end of 


the former ſorts, but the leaves of the empalement are ſoft 
and obtuſe. Theſe are rarely ſucceeded by ſeeds in England, 


mer ſeaſon, which wi e root in about fix weeks, when 
they ſhould be carefully taken up, and each planted in a 
| | ſeparate 


s riſe two feet and a half high, and divide into many 
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which are very narrow at their baſe, but broad and rounded 
the branches, which are yellow, and ſhaped like thoſe of 


but the plant is eaſily r by ſlips during the ſum- 
Il ta 
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{-parate ſwall pot, and placed in a ſhady Gtuation til th 
have taken — yung 3 2 which they may be removed — 
open fituation, where they may remain till the end of October, 
when 


winter ſeaſon, being too tender to live abroad in this coun- 
try; but as they only require protection from hard froſts, 
ſo they will thrive better when they have a great ſhare of 
air in mild weather, than if confined in a green-houſe ; 
therefore the beſt method is to place them in a common 


frame, where they may be fully expoſed in mild weather, 
but ſcreened from the froſt; 


The ſeventh ſort riſes with ſeveral woody ſtems, which 
grow to the height of eight or ten feet, garniſhed with leaves 
very unequal in fize; ſome are narrow and long, others are 
broad and obtuſe ; theſe. are intermixed at the ſame joint, 
and often at the intermediate one; they are „ and 
placed oppoſite. The flowers are produced at the ends of 
the branches; they are of a pale yellow colour, and have 
ſcaly empalements. This ſort has been long preſerved in 
the Engliſh — as it flowers all the ſummer. | 

The eighth fort grows naturally in the Bahama Hands. 

This ſeldom grows much more than three feet high. It 
has ſucculent ſpear-ſhaped leaves placed oppoſite ; the 
flowers are produced at the end of the branches, which are 
of a bright yellow colour. I received this alſo from the 
Havannah, where it grows plentifully on the borders of 
the ſea. 
The ninth ſort grows in the Bahama Iſlands. This ſends 
out many flender ſtalks from the root, which riſe near three 
feet high, with long, narrow, thick, ſucculent leaves, grow- 
ing oppoſite, - embracing the ſtalk at their baſe; the flowers 
are yellow, and are produced at the ends of the ſhoots, ' 
baving very ſhort foot-ſtalks. 

As the three laſt ' ſorts do not their ſeeds in this 

y cuttings, which ſhould 


country, ſo they are ted 
plants have been for ſome 


be planted in July, when the 
time expoſed to the open air, whereby their ſhoots will be 
hardened, and better prepared to take root than when 

firſt come abroad. They ſhould be planted in ſmall pots 
filled with light loamy earth, and plunged into a very gen- 
tle warmth, obſerving to ſhade them from the ſun in the 


root, when they muſt be gradually inured to bear the open 
air: and ſoon after they ſhould be each planted in a ſepa- 
rate ſmall pot, filled with light loamy earth, and.placed in 
the ſhade until they have taken freſh root; after which they 
may be removed to a ſheltered ſituation, where may 


remain till the middle of October, when they muſt be re- 


moved into the green 

have but little moiflure, and in very mild weather they 
ſhould have freſh air admitted to them. In the ſummer 
they muſt be placed abroad in a ſheltered fituation, and 


treated in the ſame manner as other exotic plants. 
BUPLEUROIDES. See PxyLL1s. 
BUPLEURUM. Hare's-ear,- or Thorough Wax. 
The CnuaracTers are, 
is a plant cuith an umbellated flower ; 
cipal umbel are thin; the involucrum of the 
Poſed of many leaves, thoſe of the /m 
hath five ſmall heart-ſhaped petals, which are inflexed ; it bath 
Foe Slender lamina. The germen is fituated below the flower, 
hich afterward becomes a roundiſy compreſſed fruit, which is 
channelled, dividing in two parts, containing two oblong chan- 
zelled ſeeds. | 
The Specres are, 
1. Buruszunun (Retundifolium) involucris univerſalibus 
nullis, foliis perfoliatis.. Hort. Upſal. 64. The mo/t common 


2. BueL.EuR UM ( Anguloſum) involucellis pentaphyllis 


eat umbel is com- 


they muſt be removed into a garden-frame for the | 


heat of the day. In about fix weeks theſe will have taken | 


| 


-houſe. During the winter they ſhould | 


the rays of the prin- |. 
have five. The flower | 


- 


- 
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ofbiculatis, univerſali * 1 4 ovato, foliis amplexicauli- 
bus cordato-lanceolatis. Lin. Sp. Pl. 236. Greater nerrow- _ 
leaved Thorough Wax of the Alps, with an angular leaf. 

3. BurrRURU n (Odgontitis) involucellis pentaphyllis a- 
cutis, univerſali triphyllo, floſculo centrali altiore, ramis 
divaricatis. Lin. Sp. Plant. 237. Smaller narrow-leaved 
Thorough Wax, with a Hare t- ear leaf. 

4. 


UPLEURUM (Rigidum) caule dichotomo ſubnudo, 


| involucris minimis acutis. Lin. Sp. Plant. 238. Hart rear 


with a*fliff leaf. | 
5. BuyrLEURUM (Tenui, ) umbellis fimplicibus al- 
ternis pentaphyllis ſubtrifloris. Lin. Sp. Pl. 238. Hare 
ear with. a narrow leaf. 3 3 
6. BurLeEuRUM (Fruticoſum) fruteſcens, foliis obovatis- 
| 1 Lin. Sp. Plant. 238. Shrubby Hartwort of 
tbiopia. | . 
7. Zurrzunun (Difforme) fruteſcens, foliis vernalibüs 
decompoſitis planis incifis, zſtivalibus filiformibus angula- 
tis trifidis. Lin. Sp. Plant. 239. Shrubby Hare's-ear, whoſe 


ring leaves are decompounded, plain, and cut, and the ſummer 


s are narrow, „ and trifid. 
The firſt ſort grows naturally upon 
Wheat in ſev of 


land amongſt 
England, ſo is ſeldom. admitted 
into gardens. 'The leaves and ſeeds of this plant are uſed 
in medicine; the herb is eſteemed good for diſſolving ſcro- 
phulous tumours, and is by ſome uſed for internal ailments, 
ruptures, and bruiſes from a fall. This is a biennial plant. 
- The ſecond, third, fourth, and fifth forts, are annu- 
al. The fifth ſort grows naturally in ſeveral parts of 
England, the others are natives of the Alps and Pyrenees ; 
theſe are ſeldom cultivated but in botanic gardens for the 
ſake of variety. Their ſeeds ſhould be ſown in autumn, 
where the plants are deſigned to remain, and keep the 
plants kept clean from weeds, which is all the culture they 
require. | | 
he fixth ſort hath a woody ſtem, which ſends out many 
branches on every fide, ſo as to form a large head or buſh,. 
with oblong, oval, ſtiff leaves, which are ſmooth, and 
of a ſea-green colour: the ends of the b es are termi- 
nated by umbels of yellow flowers, ſomewhat like thoſe of 
Fennel. | 
It is commonly known among rims by the title of 
ſhrubby Ethiopian Hartwort, and is now propagated in 
the nurſery-gardens for ſale. It grows four or five feet 
high, forming a large regular buſh, and the leaves con- 
tinuing green throngh the year render it more valuable. 
It is hardy, ſo will hve in the open air, and may be inter- 


mixed with other evergreen ſhrubs of the fame growth, 
where they will make-an agreeable variety. It 1s propa- 
gated by cuttings, which ſhould be planted in pots, and 
in winter ſheltered under a hot-bed frame; in the ſpring 
the-cuttings will put out roots, but they will not be fit ta. 
tranſplant till the autumn following, ſo the pots ſhould be 
placed in a ſhady ſituation in ſummer. The young plants 
may be planted in a nurſery-bed at two feet. diſtance, for 
a year or two to get ſtrength, and then tranſplanted. where 
they are to remain. 

The ſeventh ſort grows naturally at the Cape of Good 
Hope. This riſes with a ſhrubby ſtalk to the height of five- 
.or 15 feet, ſending out ſome ſide branches, which in the 
ſpring have their lower parts garniſhed with leaves com- 
poſed of many ſmall plain lobes, which are finely cut like 
thoſe of Coriander, aud of a ſea- green colour; theſe leaves 
ſoon fall off, and the upper part of the branches are cloſely. 
covered with long Rufh-like leaves, having four angles, 
which come out in cluſters from each joint: The flowers 
grow in ſpreading umbels at the extremity of the branches, 
which are fmal), and of an herbaceous colour, and are ſuc- 


— 


ceeded by oblong channelled ſeeds. _ 
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This ſort is propaga 
root if they are planted in April in 
a moderate hot-bed- When they have taken root, they 


ted by cuttings, which readily take 
pots, and plunged into 


ſhould be inured to the open air by de and after hav- 
ing obtained ſtrength, they may be planted each into a ſe- 
} parate pot, placing them in the ſhade till they have taken 
freſh root, when they 'may be placed with other exotic 
plants in a ſheltered fituation, where may remain till 
the autumn, when they muſt be removed into the green- 
houſe, and placed with ſuch hardy plants as require a large 
Share. of air in mild weather, and only require protection 
from froſt. . 
BURNET. See Por ERIUH and SANGUISOR BA. 
BURSA PASTORIS. Shepherds- pouch. 


5 


'This is a common weed in moſt parts of England, which 3 


propagates ſo faſt by ſeeds, as not to be eaſily cleared when 
they are permitted to ſhed, for there are commonly four or 
ive generations of this plant from ſeeds in a year, fo faſt. 
. does the ſeed ripen, and the plants come up, therefore it 
cannot be too ſoon rooted out of a garden. 

BUTOMUS. The Flowering-ruſh, or Water-gladiole. 

The CHARACTEAsS are, 

T he flowers grow in a fingle umbel; they have fix roundiſh 
concave petals, which are alternately „ and nine awl- 
ſhaped ſtamina, fix of which ſurround the other. It hath fix 
oblong pointed germen, which afterward become ſix oblong pointed 

capfules, hawing one cell filied with oblong ſeeds. 

We have but one Sexcies of this genus, viz. 

. BuTomvus (Unbellatus.) Fl. Lap. 159. The Flowering- 
ruſh, or Water-gladiole. : 

There are two varieties of this plant, one with a Roſe- 
coloured flower, and the other with a white flower; but 
theſe are only accidental variations, therefore not to be 
enumerated as diſtinct ſpecies. 

The Roſe· coloured fort is pretty common in ſtanding 
waters in many parts of England; the other is a variety 
of this, —"_ eſs — with us near London. Ah > 

lants ma propa in laces, or by plantin 
= in x Aon Ehich Would E t filled 1. —— 

that ſhould have about a foot thickneſs of earth in the bot- 
tom, into which the roots ſhould be planted, or the ſeed 
ſown as ſoon as they are ripe ; theſe, though common plants, 
yet produce very pretty flowers, and are worth propagating 
for variety's ſake, eſpecially if in any part of the garden 
there ſhould be conveniency for an artificial bog, or where 
there are ponds of ſtanding water, as is many times the caſe, 
and perſons are at a loſs what to plant in ſuch places that 
may appear beautiful. 

UXUS. The Box-tree. 

The CHaracTERs are, 

I hath male and female 


flowers on the ſame plant; the male 


- 
* 
— 


| quith à rudiment of a germen, 


— 


| tings 


riancy. 


flowers have a three-leaved, and the female a four- lea ved em- 


1 
4 
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palement. The male floxvers have dv, and the fimale th 
concave petals. The male flowers have four upright flaming, 
but no flyle or fligma. The ff 
male flewers hawe roundiſh, blunt, three-cornered germen. Thy 
empalement afier-vard becomes a roundifſþ capſule, ſhaped lil 
an inverted pottage pet, epening in three cells, each having teu 
oblong feeds. | | ds. 
The Speis are, 

1. Buxus (Arbere/cens) arboreſcens, foliis ovatis. Box 

tree with oval 


_ US * 
2. Buxus (Angu/lifolius) arboreſcens foliis lanceolatix, 


Narrow-leawved Box. 
3. Buxus (Szfruriceſa) humilis foliis orbiculatis. Dwarf 
or Dutch Box. 


The two ſorts of Tree Box have been frequently raiſed 
from ſeeds, and conſtantly produced plants of the ſame 


kind from thoſe the ſeeds were taken; and the Dwarf Box 
will never riſe to any conſiderable height with any culture, 
nor have I ever ſeen this ſort flower, where the plants have 
been encouraged to grow many years in the greateſt luxu- 
There are two or three varieties of the firſt ſort, 
which are propagated in the gardens, one with yellow, and 
the other white-ftriped leaves. The other hath the tops of 
the leaves only marked with-yellow, which is called Tip. 
Box. 

The firſt and ſecond ſorts grow in great plenty upon Box- 
hill near Dorking in Surry, where were formerly large trees 
of theſe kinds, but of late they have been pretty much de 
ſtroyed ; yet there are great numbers of the trees remain- 
ing, which are of a conſiderable bigneſs. 

The Tree or large Box are proper to intermix in clumps 
of Evergreens, &c. where they add to the variety of ſuch 
plantations ; theſe may be propagated by planting the cut- 
in autumn in a ſhady border. When they are well 
rooted, they may be tranſplanted into nurſeries till they are 
fit for the purpoſes intended. The beſt ſeaſon for removi 
theſe trees is in October, though indeed, if care be uſ 
to take them up with a good of earth, they may be 
tranſplanted almoſt at any time, except in the middle of 
ſummer : theſe trees are a very great ornament to-cold and 
barren ſoils, where few other things will grow. 

The dwarf kind of Box is uſed for bordering of flower- 
beds or borders ; for which purpoſe it far exceeds any other 
plant, it being ſubject to no injuries from cold or heat, 
and is of long duration, is very eafily kept handſome, and 
by the firmneſs of its rooting keeps the mould in the bor- 
ders from waſhing into the gravel-walks, more effeQually 
than any plant whatever. This is increaſed by parting the 
roots, or planting the ſlips ; but as it makes ſo great an in- 
creaſe of itſelf, and ſo eaſily parts, it is hardly worth while 
to plant the ſlips that have no roots. 


CAAPEBA. 
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CABBAGE. See Brassica. 
CACALIANTHEMUM. See CacaLia. 
CACALIA. Foreign Coltsfoot. 
The CHARACTERS are, 
It hath compound floawers, which are included in one common 
eflindrical empalement : the flowers are tubulous and funnel- 
ſhaped ; they have each five ſhort ſlender flamina. The germen 
is crowned with down, which afterward becomes a fingle oblong 
feed, crowned with long down. 
The SrEcits are, RT 
1. Cacatia (Alpina) ſoliis reniformibus acutis denti- 
culatis. Lin. Sp. Plant. 836. Cacalia with kidney-ſhaped+ 


Own See CisSAMPELUS. 


deaues, which are ſharply indented. 


2. CacaLlia (Glabra) foliis cutaneis acutioribus glabris. 
Cacalia with /mooth heart-ſhaped leaves ſawed on their edges. 


3. CacaLia (Szaveolens) caule herbaceo foliis haſtato- j 


fagittatis denticulatis, petiolis ſaperne dilatatis. Hort. 


Upſal. 254. Taller American Cacalia with a triangular leaf | 


eared at the baſe, and white flowers. . © 

4. CacaLia (Adtriplicifolia) caule herbaceo, foliis ſub- 
cordatis, dentato-finuatis, cabycibus quinquefloris. Lin. 
Sp. Plant. 835, Cacalia with an LESS fall, heart- 


ſhaped finuated lea des, and fue florets in each empalement. 


5. Cacalia (Ficeides) caule fruticoſo, foliis compreſſis 


earnofis. Lin. Sp. Plant. 834. African Tree Groundſel, auth 
the leaf and appearance of Fig Marigold. FA: 

6. CACaLla (Alenia) caule fruticoſo compoſito, foliis 
lanceolatis planis, petiolorum cicatricibus obſoletis. Lin. 
Sp. Pl. 834. Cacalia "with a compound fbrubby talk, plain 
Jpear-ſhaped leaves, and the foot-talks leauing ſcars. 

7. CacaLia (Papillaris) caule fruticoſo obvallato ſpins 


petiolaribus truncatis. Lin. Sp. Plant. 834. Cacalia with 
4 ſbrubby talk, guarded on. every fade with broken rough foot- 


Falls. N 


8. CacaLra (Antieuphorbium) caule fruticoſo, ſoliis ova- 
to-oblongis, petiolis baſi linea triplici deductis. Lin. Sp. Pl. 
$34. Cacalia æuith a forubby flall, oblong cal lea u, and 
three lines connected to the baſe of the foot-ftalk. | 

The firſt fort grows naturally in Auſtria and the Helvetian 
mountains, but is frequently preſerved in ſome curious gar- 
dens for the ſake of variety. It hath a fleſhy root which ſpreads 
in the ground, from which ſprings up many leaves, ſtand- 
mg on fhngle foot-ſtalks, ſhaped like thoſe of Ground. Ivy, 
but are of a thicker texture, of a ſhining green on their up- 
per ſide, but white on their under fide ; between theſe ariſe 
the ſtalk, which is round; branching toward the top, and 

ws a foot and a half high; the branches. are terminated 
Y purpliſh flowers, growing in a ſort of umbel. Theſe 
we ſucceeded by oblong ſeeds, crowned with down. 


The ſecond ſort hath the appearance of the firſt, but the | 


leaves are heart-ſhaped, pointed, and fiarply fawed on their 
edges, and on both fides very green; the ſtalks riſe higher, 
and the leaves upen the ſtalks have much longer foot-ſialks 


| 


] 


WR 


ö 


— 


than thofe of the firſt. The flowers of this are of a deeper 


© 


riſes with a thick fleſhy ſtem, divided at certain diſtances, as 
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The third ſort grows naturally in North America. This 
hath a perennial creeping root, which ſends out many ſtalks, 
garniſhed, with triangular ſpear-ſhaped leaves, ſharply ſawed 
on their edges. The ftalks riſe to the height of ſeven or 
eight feet, and are terminated by umbels of white flowers, 
which are ſucceeded by oblong ſeeds crowned with down. 
This plant multiplies "kids by its ſpreading roots, and 
alſo by the ſeeds, which fpread to a great diſtance by the 


wind, the down which adheres to them being greatly aſſiſting - 


to their conveyance. | 
The fourth ſort is a native of America. This hath a pe- 
rennial root, and an annual ſtalk, which riſes four or five feet 
high, garniſhed with roundiſh heart-ſhaped leaves, greatly 
indented on their edges, of a ſea-green colour on their un- 


der fide, but darker above; the ſtalks are terminated by 


umbels of yellowiſh herbaceous flowers. 

The firſt and ſecond ſorts are propagated by parting of 
their roots, for they ſeldom produce good ſeeds in England. 
The beſt time to tranſplant and part their roots is in the au- 
tumn: They require a loamy ſoil and a ſhady ſituation. 

'Fhe third — fourth ſorts propagate” in great plenty, - 
both by their ſpreading roots, and alfo their ſeeds, The 
roots ſhould be tranſplanted in autumn, and require a moiſt 
foil and an ſituation. | 

The fifth fort grows naturally at the Cape of Good Hope. 
This riſes with ffrong round ſtalks to the height of ſeven 
or eight feet, which are woody at bottom, but ſoft and ſuc- 
culent upward, ſending out many irregular branches, which 
are garniſhed with thick, taper, ſucculent leaves, a little 
compreſſed on two ſides, ending in points, and are covered 
with a whitiſh glaucous farina, which comes off when 
handled. At the extremity of the branches the flowers are 
produced in. ſmall umbels ; they are white, tubplous, and 
cut into five parts at the top. Some of the noblemen in 
France have the leaves of this plant pickled; in the doing 
of which, they have a contrivance to preſerve the white 
farina, wich which they are covered, and thereby render 
them very beautiful. 

This ſort is eaſily propagated by cuttings during the ſum- 
mer months: theſe ſhculd be cut from the plants, and laid 
to dry a fortnight, that the wound may be healed over be- 
fore they are planted. If they are planted in June or July, 
they will take root in the open air. I have frequently had 
the branches broken off by accident, and fallen on the 
ground, which have put out roots without any care. The 
plants ſhould have a light ſandy earth, and in winter be 
placed in an airy glaſs-caſe, where they may enjoy the ſun 
and air in mild weather, but muit be protected from, froſt, 
and have but little water; they muſt be treated like the Fi- 
coides, and other {ſucculent plants from the ſame country. 

There is a variety of this, which is a lower plant, and 
is much. tenderer, requiring to be placed in a ove in win- 
ter, and muſt not have too much water. This has not 
produced flowers here. , 

The ſixth fort grows naturally in the Canary Iſlands- This 


-—_y 
LS 


; ſtrong and thick. 


larly at Carracca and Cartha 
in the iſthmus of Darien, at Honduras, Guatimala, and 
Nicaragua. At alf theſe places it grows naturally without 


- 
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it were in fo 
much larger in the middle than they do at each end; to- 
ward their extrematies they are garniſhed with long, narrow, 


off, they leave a ſcar at the place, which always remains 


on the branches. The flowers are produced in large cluſters 


at the extremity of the branches, which are tubulous, and 
of a faint Carnation colour. - | 

This plant hath been called Cabbage-tree by the gar- 
deners, I ſuppoſe from the reſemblance which the ſtalks of 
it have to that of the Cabbage : others have titled it Car- 


nation- tree, from the ſhape of the leaves and colour of the 


flowers. 


It is propagated by cuttings in the ſame manner as the 


former ſort, and the plants require the ſame culture. 


The ſeventh ſort reſembles the fixth in its form and man- 


ner of growth, but the leaves are narrower and more ſuc- 


culent. e 4 but 
break off at the beginning of the foot - which are 
This fort 


flowers in England. It is in the ſame manner 
as the two former forts, from cuttings, and the plants muſt 


be treated in the ſame way as hath been directed for the 


fifth ſort, but requires to be kept 
and ſummer. This ſort grows naturally at the Cape of 
Good Hope. 
The eighth ſort has been lon ed in the Engliſh 
gardens, and was generally titled Anti-euphorbium, ſuppo- 
ng It to have a con quality to the Euphorbium. This 


riſes wich many ſucculent ſtalks from the root as large as 
- man's fin 


gular ſtalks of the ſame form, but ſmaller, and are gar- 


» which branch out upward into many irre- 


niſhed with flat, oblong, ſucculent leaves, placed alternately 
round the branches; under each foot-ſtalk there are three 
lines or ribs, which run longitudinally through the branches 
Joined together. This ſort very rarely flowers in Europe, 
but 1s propagated by cuttings in the ſame ner a: the 
fifth, and is equally hardy. 17 


CACAO. Tourn. Inſt. R. H. 660. The Chocolate- nut. 


The CRARACT Es are, 

The flower hath five petals, which are i indented ; 
it hath five erect flamina. In the center is placed the oval ger- 
men, which afterward becomes an oblong pod, ending in a point, 
ewhich is divided into five cells, filled with oval, compreſſed, 
fleſpy feeds. 

We know but one Species of this genus, viz. 

Cacao. Cluf. Exot. The Chocolate-nut-tree. 

This tree 1s a native of America, and is found in great 

pow in ſeveral places between the Tropics, but particu- 
„ on the river Amazons, 


culture; but it is cultivated in many of the iſlands which 
are poſſeſſed by the French and Spaniards, and was for- 
merly planted in ſome of the iſlands which are in poſſeſſion 
of the Engliſh. | 

In the making a plantation of Chocolate-trees you muſt 
firſt be very careful in the choice of the ſituation and the 
ſoil, otherwiſe there will be ſmall hopes of ſucceſs. As to 


hath not as yet produced any 


drier, both in winter 


many joints 3 each of theſe Mviſtons ſwell well ſheltered by large trees; or, if there are not trees al. 


ſpear-ſhaped leaves, of a glaucous colour. As theſe fall | ſuch forts which are of quickeſt growth 


4 * 


the ſituation, it ſhould be in a place where the trees may be 


protected from ſtrong winds, to which, if they are expoſed, 
they will ſoon be deſtroyed: ſo that in ſuch places where 
torrents of water have waſhed away the earth, ſo as to leave 
broad and deep furrows (which the inhabitants of thoſe 
Hands call gullies,) theſe trees will thrive exceedingly. The 


ſoil in theſe gullies is generally rich and moiſt, which is what 
theſe trees require, ſo that they will make great progreſs in 


theſe places; but where there are not a ſufficient number of 
theſe gullies, choice ſhould be made of a ſituation which is 


ing them to any great diſtance for planting ; nor ſhould * 


| have had one year's growth, it is very eaſy to draw up the 
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ready grown, there ſhould be three or four rows planted 
round the ſpot which is defi for the Chocolate-trees, of 
: and within theſe 
rows there ſhould be ſome Plantain-trees planted at proper 
diſtances, which being very quick eames and the leaves 
being very large, will afford a kindly ſhelter to the young 
Chocolate-trees placed between them. | 
The Chocolate - trees which are cultivated, ſeldom grow 
to be more than fourteen or fifteen feet in height, nor do 
they ſpread their branches very wide; ſo that if the Plan- 
tain-trees are placed in rows, about twenty-four feet aſun. 
der, there will be room enough for two rows of Chocolate. 
trees between each row of Plantains ; and if they are plant. 


ed at ten feet diſtance in the rows, it will be ſufficient room prep! 
for them. trees 
The ſoil upon which theſe trees thrive to moſt advantage, and « 

is a moiſt, rich, deep earth ; for they generally fend forth you 

| one ta which runs very deep into the ground, fo that cot 
wherever they meet with a rocky bottom near the ſurface, than 
ſeldom thrive, nor are & lon 2 but in a 2 

ich, , moiſt ſoil, uce fruit in hic 
* third year be? ſeed, and wall — 2 T) 
for ſeveral years after. | mon 
Before the plantation is begun, the ground ſhould be well de 1: 

1 by igging it deep, and clearing it from the roots they 
of the trees and noxious plants, which, if ſuffered to re- bers 
main in the nd, will ſhoot up again after the firſt rain, Cho 
and ly obſtruct the growth of the plants; ſo that ĩt will from 
be almoſt impoſſible to clear the ground from thoſe roots, on t] 
after the Chocolate plants are come up, without greatly in- the 
juring them. . ſhou 


When the ground is thus „the rows ſhould be 
marked out by a line where the nuts are to be planted, fo 
as that they may be placed in a quincunx order, at equal 
diſtances every way; or at leaſt that the Plantain- trees be- 
tween them may form a quincunx, with the two rows of 
| 1 which are placed between each row of 
In making a plantation of Chocolate - nut - trees, the nats 
muſt be planted where the trees are to remain; for if the 
plants are tranſplanted, they ſeldom live, and thoſe which 
ſurvive it, will never make thriving trees; for, as I before 
obſerved, theſe trees have a tender tap-root, which, if 
broken, or any way injured, the tree commonly decays. 

The nuts ſhould always be planted in a rainy ſeaſon, or 
at leaſt when it is cloudy. weather, and ſome hopes of rain 
falling ſoon after. As the fruit ripens at two different ſea- 
ſons, viz. at Michaelmas and at Chriſtmas, the plantation 
may be made at either of thoſe ; but the chief care muſt 
be to chaſe ſuch nuts as are perfectly ripe and ſound, 
otherwiſe the whole trouble and expence will be loſt. The 
manner of planting the nuts is, to make three holes in 
the ground, within two or three inches of each other, at 
the place where every tree is to ſtand ; and into each of 
theſe holes ſhould be one ſound nut planted about two 
inches deep, covering them gently with earth. The rea- 
ſon for putting in three nuts at every place is, becauſe they 
ſeldom all ſucceed ; dr, if moſt of them grow, the plants 
will not be all equally vigorous ; ſo that when the plants 


weak unpromiſing plants, and leave the moſt vigorous ; 
but in doing this, great care ſhould be had to the remain- 
ing plants, To as not to injure or diſturb their roots in draw- 
ng the other out. BY : 
It is very proper to obſerve, that the Chocolate-nuts will 
not retain their growing faculty long after they.are taken 
from the trees, ſo that there is no poſſibility of tranſport- 
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the Chocolite-trees firſt a 
very tender, and ſub —— 7 


ſon the planters are EEE all theſe ene- 
mies, firſt, by making t a (Nelrered fituztion; or at 
traſt b —— erces to fort = ſhelter; and, if p6MUle, to 
have bear a river, for the convenien — tra- 
have m 
roots, and are capable of d their — fro 
ſome depth iu the earth, where meet with moiſture. 


The Plantams, which will be fit to cut in about twelve 
months after Ang X. defray the hole expetice of 


2 ſo that the produce of the Chocolate 
my will be neat 1 
- they 


for as the Pldtitams ce frait 
wilt be fucceeded by fuckers, which will | 


| produce uit in eight months after, whereby there will be 
continual ſupp 


ly of —— the 
the ground wrong 


, which will more 
ht, and clear from 


than pay for keep 


weeds, until ray che china — e produce fruit, 
which is gener ird year after 

The. planters uſually ſet the — gener two or three 
months before the Chocolate-nuts are ripe, that Dy ay 


be 8 enou — ſhelter to the young plants 
So ple plant Potatoes, others Saen 


— nd M * ater Melons, between the rows of 
Chocolate plants, . they ſay, will prevent the weeds 
young plants; r as all theſe trail 


on „ . — the whole ſurface, and 

Mb ooh drawing > but where this is praQtfed, -it 
ſnould be ris Sith at caution, left, 
covetdus, you injure the young Chocolate-nuts ſo much, 


may never recover it. 
In about ſeven or eight days after the Chocolate-nuts | 
Looked der . 
unc, when they ſhout he carefully looked over, to ſee 
Faay of them are yp by inſects; in which cafe, if the | 
inſefts are not timely deſtroyed, ch. ' will ſoon devour all | 
the n if thei ſhould any weeds produced 
near 2 they ſnould be carefully cut — with a 
hoe; in dbing which, great care ſhould be taken that the | 
tender ſhoot nor the: rind of the bark are injured. About | 
days after the plants have a , they will be five |' 
or fix inches high, aud have four or fix leaves, according to 
the ſtrength of e plants. In ten or twelve months 
will be wo Sr Ralf high, and have founteen or fix- 
teen leaves. 
In two years time the plants will have to the 
height of three feet and a half, and ſometimes four feet, 
many of which will begin to flower; but the careful _ 
ters always pull off all theſe bloſſoms, for if they are pe 
mitted to remain to produce fruit, they will fo much wicker 


the trees, that they ſeldom recover their ſtrength again ſo 


as to become vigorous, When theſe plants are two years 
and a half old, they will produce flowers again, ſome of 
which are often left to bear fruit; but the moſt curious 
planters pull off all theſe, and never leave any to produce 
fruit until the third year, and then but a few, in propor- 
tion to the ſtien — of the trees; by which method their 
trees always produce larger and better nouriſhed fruit than 
thoſe which are ſuffered to bear a larger quantity, and will 
continue much longer in vigour. The fourth year they 
ſuffer their trees to bear a moderate » but they gene- 
rally pull off ſome flowers from thoſe trees which are weak, 
that they may recover ſtrength before they are too old. 
From. the time when the — fall oft, to the maturity 
of the fruit, is about four months. It is eaſy to know when 


the fruit is ripe by the colour of the pods; which become 
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den colour. Without this fettnentatich, they lay t 
nuts will not keep, but will sf prout, 8 5 
ps e ad Oy wo mack expoſed & 
Alter the nuts have been thas fermentad. they ſhould be 
taken out of the veſſels ind ſpread on coarſe cl Were 


they may be expoſed to the ſun and wind; but at night, or 
i Naß weather, they muft be taken under ſhelter, e 


- * 


being over | 


| of Chocolate when dried; fo that it is a very a 


wiſe che dump will ſpoil them. If the weather proves 


three days line will be long enough to dry 3 Te ied 
they art carefully turned from time to time, that 7355 


dry equally on every fide. When they are, perf 


may be put up in boxes or ſacks, and Lunn Fool * 
dry place until they are ſhipped off or abe diſpoſe 
of. | The freſher ntain+ 


eſe nuts are, the more o 
ed in them; that the older they are, the . ey are 
| eſteemed. 

When the trees are full grown and vigoro in, ey wil 
ſometimes produce two hundred, or two [be ory 
at one ſeaſon, which will make ten or twel ve pe 


commòdity, and can be managed with very lit 
when compared with Sugar. 

The Chocolate-trees, if planted on a good ſoil and pro- 
 perly taken care of, will continue vigorous and fruitful 
' twenty-five or thirty years : therefore the charge of culti- 


ey | vating a plantation of theſe trees, muſt be much leG than 


that of Sugar; for althou h the ground between the rows 
often hoed and wrou; ght, y 
the firſt working of a ground to make a new nn 
Sugar, Indigo, Caſſada, &c. is al e than the 
after-workings are. Bekdes, Sugar-canes require as much 
labour in their cultivation as any plant whatever. 
The leaves of theſe trees being „ make a great litter 
upon the ground when they fall, but is not injurious, but 
rather of ſervice to the trees; for the ſurface of the ground 
being covered with them, they preſerve the moiſture in the 
ground, and-prevent its evaporating, which is of great uſe 
to the young tender roots which are juſt under the urface z ; 
and when the leaves are rotten, they may be buried in dig- 
g the ground, and it will ſerve as good manure. Some 
planters let the pods, in which the Chocolate is incloſed, lie 
and rot in a heap (after they have taken the nuts out) which 
they alſo ſpread on the ground inſtead of dung. 

Beſides the ordinary care of digging, hoeing, and ma- 
nuring the plantations of Chocolate-trees, there is alſo ano- 
ther thing requiſite in order to their doing well, which is, 
to prune the decayed branches off, and to take eu ſwall 
ill-placed branches wherever wee & are produced. But you 


of platits will require to 


Ts 


| ſhould' be cautious how this work is performed, for there 
O | ſhould 


G 


e fun. During 
with water; 


but it muſt nos be 


ſhould be fown on a ſhady border where 
the plants having long ta 
ſo well as many other k1 


filled with light rich carth, and ptunged into 
rA. Plunges 


muſt be frequen refreſhed with water, but it maſt 


de given to them in aantities, yet in ſammer they 
. Tul ſhare. 
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1 


— 


every autumn, and 


berech eren 


dome up 


them flower in 

— 2 from filth, which they are times run down three or four 

2 to contract by remaining couſtantly in the hauſe ; provided the foil be Eght, and are 
this becomes an harbour for ſmall inſets, which will | : they will contin 
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laats and deſtroy them, if they are not timel 

F thefe rules are duly obſerved, the plants wi 

N r- and Feen climate: 

Hut It will de very difficult to obtain fruit from them, for 

being of a 1 they are ſubje& to many ac- 
a 


f 


* 


aidents in d country. _ 7” 1 Pi ab, Buch refts the en- 

_ CACHREYS. 'Fourn. Inft. 325. Lin. Gen. Plant. 304. F&y; CE TI ah. 2 2 » which 

| The CRartAaCcFErs arc, © | as fituated below the 8 a fleſhy fruit. 
q E hath an umbellated flower; the involucrum is compoſed of | with one cell, filled uutb /+ 


urrounded with. 


The Sexzc1zs. are, 


>. Caerus (Meloca&u;) ſubrotundus quatuordecem * 


'Flic Melon-thiftle. ; 

>.. Caennxs (Trifpds) ſakis pinnatis, foliolis Iinearibus A>. . (Pntoxtzs) ſubrotundus quinquedeecm angu- 
trifidis, frufty lavi. Cachrys with wery narrow, pinnated, tri- | laris, angulis in ſpiram intortis, ſpinis ereftis. Reundiſb 
ft haves;. and a /mooth fruit. | CAA er Melon-thiflhe, with fifteen angles ira twiſied, and 
2+ Cacuars (Scala) folits bipinnatis, foliolis Hneari- |, ce ner. 
bus ſeminibus fullalatis hiſpidis acutis. Cachrgs wit. nar- | 3 Caarus (Recaruns) ſubrotundus quinquedeoem angu- 
oW, fin fpinis latis recurvis creberrimis.. Round;a Melon-thiftle 


row, ft woo — and a. roug 9 " lazns,. 

* ners (Lincarts folus. pi nnatis foliolis Hnearibus þ wb angle, hawing broad recurwed [pines : ſet we 

1 finnated luer, and a plain channelled fruit. 4. Cxerus (Mamilkeri:} ſubrotundus tectus tuberculis 
he firſt fort hath a thick. f rock which firikes deep | ovatis. barbatis. Han. Clif 383, Ni Cadtur ch/els 


.be the ground, from which ſprings out many narrow wing- 
pyta | 2 leaves reſembling thoſe of Giant-fennel ; from between 
« foft, glv theſe ariſe a hollow fungous ſtalk about two feet high, ter- 
days bene ninated hy Hara wing nr which are ſuc- 
ties. ceeded by o fungous fruit, dividing into two 
, in order | parts, ech inclofiig an oblong fed. l 
ter they * — T A Re lined and We 
y are t ' is | es 
ol to four or five feet high, which is terminated by large umbels 
boxes of flowers like thoſe of Dill. 
ſrequ _ The third fort hat i 
the the ſending out 
the of Hog's-fennel. 
c : | 13 0 
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gularis. Hort. Cliff. 181. Noundiſb Cactur- with fourteen an- 
gles.;, or the Hedge-bog Melkn-thiftle,. commonly, called Great 


"3 4 * „„ - "ew. * 


A 


. Cacrvs (hrs) proliferus ſabrotundus, teftus | 
tuberculis © 


ſecure method to have them ſucceed 5; but during. their 
continuance in the country, they. ſhould have no water giv- 
en them, unleſs the ſeaſon ſhould prove very hot and dry; 
and, in that caſe, it ſhould be given to them ſparingly ; 
but after are put on board the ſhip, they muſt not 
have any moiſture whatever : therefore it will be a gc 
method to cover the plants with tarpaulin, to keep off the 
ſpray of the ſea in weather, and expoſe them. at all 
times to the air when the ſea is calm. By obſerving 
theſe directions, the plants may be brought to England in 
good health, provided they are brought in ſummer. 

The third fort was brought into England by the late Dr. 
Wilkam Houſtoun, who procured the plants Mexico; 
dut as they were long in their » and had received 
wet, they were decayed before they arrived in England ; 
but from the remains of them which were left, they ap- 

to be the moſt fingular of all * 7 yet known. 

is has two orders of thorns, one of which is ftrait, and 
ſet on at the joints in cluſters, ſpreading out from the cen- 
ter each way like a ſtar ; and in the middle of each cluſter 
is produced one broad flat thorn, near two inches in length, 
which ſtands erect, and is recurved at the point, and is of 
a browniſh red colour. Theſe thorns are, by the inhabi- 
tants of Mexico, ſet in gold or ſilver, and made uſe of for 
picking their teeth ; a 
naga, i. e. Toothpick. 
The ſort with ſpiral ribs, as alſo that with white ſpines, 

I received from Antigua with the common fort ; but whe- 
ther theſe are only accidental varieties ariſing from the 
ſame ſeeds, or real different ſpecies, I cannot take upon me 
to detefmine, fince in this country they are ſeldom propa- 
gated by ſeeds ; nor could I obſerve, in the ſeveral years 
that I have had theſe plants under my care, there was the 
leaſt diſpoſition in either of them to produce fruit; when, 


the plant is by them called Viſ- 
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to bottom. 

| tinue freſh upo! 
the plants through the winter, which renders them very 
beautiful at that ſeaſon. In the ſpring, when the fruit 


ſhrivels and becomes dry, the ſeeds will be ripe, and may 
then be rubbed out, and ſown upon the ſurface of the earth 
| The fort is but little larger than the fourth, ; 


nearly in-the ſame form ; but this 
of young plants from the fides, by which it is increaſed, I 
produces tufts of a ſoft white down upon the knobs, ' 
alſo between them at every joint, which makes the whole 
plant appear as if it was covered with fine Cotton. The 
flowers of this ſort are produced from between the - knobs, 
and co- 


by any fruit, at leaſt all 
thoſe which I have under my. care have not produced any, 
although they have produced plenty of flowers for ſome 
years ;- but from the ſame where the flowers have 


appeared, there have been young plants thruſt out the fol- 


lowing ſeaſon. 

All the ſpecies of this genus are plants-of a lar 
ſtructure, but eſpecially the larger kinds of them, which 
appear like a large, fleſhy, green Melon, with deep ribs, ſet 
all over with ftrong thorns, and when the plants are 
cut thro? the middle, their inſide is a ſoft, pale, green, fleſhy 
ſubſtance v full of moiſture. And I have been aſſured 
by perſons of credit, who have lived in the Weſt-Indies, 
that in times of great drought, the cattle repair to the bar- 
ren rocks which are covered with theſe plants, and after 


| r up the large | wag with their borns, fo as to 


tear off the outfide ſkin, they have greedily devoured all 


the fleſhy moiſt parts of the plants, which have afforded 


| 


them both meat and drink. 
The fruit of all the ſorts of Melon-thiftles are frequently: 
eaten by the inhabitants of the Weſt-Indies ; there is ſcarce 
any difference in the fruits of all the kinds I have yet ſeen. 
either in ſize, ſhape, colour, or taſte. They are about 
three quarters of an jnch in length, of a taper form, draw- 
ing to a point at the bettom toward the plant, but blunt at 
the tor, where the emp _— of the flower was * 
2 — 
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Tha two fa ſorts propagate fa falt in 

xender it unneceſfary to ſend far plants of theſe kinds from 

abroad.; for whoever. hath a mind to be plentifully Rocked | 

N be ſoon ſupplied; the fourth fort fram ſeeds, 
the fifth from the, young. plants which are u on: | 

the fide of the old. 

'CASALPINA. Plum. Nov. Gen. 9. Brafiletts. 

'The CRAAAcrzas are, J 
Ti flower hath 
| obe 2 2 it — ten declining flamina which are 


compre pod with one 
Jour ger 


The SPE — are, 

I. CzxSALPIXA (Brefilienffs) foliis duplicato-pinnatis 

foliolis emarginatis, 4 pan | 

doubly winged lrawes, whoſe ſmall leaves are indented at = 

end, an flowers wwith:tex lamina ; commonly by called Br 

2. CASALPINA. (Crifta) fohis — innatis 
ovatis in tegerrimis floribus pentandrits. Cæſal 
karoves are oval and 


dowbly 2 lea ver, whoſe 


nclofing three ar 


lis 
avith 
and entire, 


and fuers with five Hi. 
The firſt ſort is the tree which affords the Brafrhetto wood, 
whach is gk ufeq-in dyeing.. It grows. naturally in the 


warnett parts of America, from whenee the wood is im- 
ported: for the dyers 3 and the demand for it has been fo 


England, as ta | 


five petals, which, are fitnated like thoſe of 


ext afterward | 


— — — —— | 
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branches, and are terminated by a-looſe pyramidal fpike of 
 mhita Groves; which are Wr WALES 


butterfly kind. 

The — fort in e 
with the Krit, but in Of — y weak 
irregular branches, armed wi , t thorns, 
The leaves. branch out in the — as the frſt, but 
the lobes (or ſmall leaves) are oval and entire. T flowers 


are produced in long 1 thoſe of the former, but 


Theſe p by ſeeds, which ſhoutd be 
2 ht rich earth early en 
GS . des of tanners bark. 

e appear, "des 


hs fe 


have one ta new 
dont; after which time the glaſſes of the t-bed ſhould be 
raiſed. every day, in proportion to the heat of the weather, 
to admit freſh air to the plants. In this hot-bed the plants 
may remain till autumn, when they ſhould be removed in- 
to the ſtove, and plunged into the bark-bed; where they 
Theſe plants being tender: ſhould 


always be kept in the bark-ſtove, and have moderate ſhare 
— ten- 


of heat in the winter; and being placed among 
der — of the Game country, will affo 
bs variety. | 

- CAINITITFO. See . | 

CAEILE. See Rocker and Bunias. 
CALAMINTHA. See ME 1884. 

CALCEOLUS. Ladies Slipper. See Orreirerzen 

CALENDULA. Lin. Gen. Plane. + 4 A 

The CnaracTtErs: are, 2 
It bath a c 


T be 17 Gþ p 
; der BIT — are but the . 
ors are each ſucceeded by one oblang * ſeed, with. an- 
| gular memlranes. a 


The Speis are, 

1. CaL EN DLL (Arvenſis} feliis Enexei-lanceatatis fo 
miamplexicaulibus, ſeminibus echinatis. Marigold with 
| narrow ſpear- FF 
prickly 2. ; or the leaft Marigold. 

2. Carzmoula (Sanfa) ſeminibus urceolatis obovatis 
Lzvibus calycibus ſubmuricatis. Lin. Sp. rz04. Marigeld 
with cup-fpaped prickly ſeeds in the border, and thoſe in the cen- 


3. CaLENDULA (Officinalis) ſeminibus cymbiformidus 
muricatis incurvatis omnibus.. Lin. Sp. Plant. 1304. Ma- 


Marigold. 


4. CALENDULA (Pluvtials). foliis Tanceolatis finuato 


; denticulatis, caule folioſo peduneulis fliformibus. Hort. 


U - Maripold —_ indented, ſhaped 
N. l- fone gal. ä * 


5- Ca- 
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„erz (Hybride) folits" ſahteolatls dentatis I are flat and heart-thaped, but thoſe of the former are long 
4 2 — fuperne incraffatts. Hort. Upſal. | and nartow. W . ANN 
4% Marigold with indented. peu up lever, and the - The ſeeds of the five firſt ſorts ſhould be ſon in the Prong. 
fr pars of the foot Halt feoelling.. © l in the borders of the garden where the plants are gn- 
. 6. CarwndvLa ( ; foliis Hnearibus ſubinte- | ed to remain, for they do not bear tranſplanting well; 
gerrimis caule ſubnudo. Lin, Sp. PE.” 922: "Marigold with | therefore they may be. treated in the fame manner, and. 
narrow entire leaves, "avid w nt ffalk. ſown at the ſame time with Candy Tuft, Venus Looking- 
7. CarenDvta (Fruticofo) foliis obovatis denticulatis, | glaſs, and other hardy annual plants, putting four or five 
caule fruticofo perennii. Prod. Leyd. 531. Marigold with | ſeeds in each patch; if they ill yoo, there ſhould not be 
ore oval Raves, and a perennial ruby falt. more than two or three plants left, after this they require 
Tue firſt ſort grows naturally in the ſouth of | France, | no farther care hut to keep them clean from weeds... If the 
Spain, and Italy; it riſes with'a' Qender branching fall feeds of theſe plants are permitted to ſcatter, the plants will 
which ſpreads near the ground, anf is garniſhed with nar- | come up the following ſpritig without care, and theſe will 
row, ſpent ſhaped; hairy leaves, which half furround the | flower eatlier than thoſe which are ſown in the ſpring. _ 
ſtalk at their baſe ; the flowers are produced at the extre- | The Gxth fort is alſo a native of the ſame country, This- 
mity of the branches, upon long naked fbor-ſtalks. Theſe | is a perennial plant, which divides near the root into ſeve- 
are very fnall, and of a pale yellow colour; the ſeeds are | ral tufted heads, which. are cloſely covered with long grafly 
long, narrow, and on their ourfide armed with prickles, | leaves, coming out on every fide without order, and are 
The root is annual, and periſues ſoon after the ſeeds are | for the moſt part entire. From between the leaves ariſe 
ripe. If the feeds' of this plant are permitted to ſcatter, | naked foòt-ſtalks about nine inches long, ſuſtaining one 
there will be a freſh ſupply of young plants. | flower at the top, which is about the ffze of the common 
The third ſort is the-common Marigold, which is culti- | Marigold; having a purple bottom; the rays are alſo pur- 
vated for uſe in the gardens; this is ſb well known, as to | ple without, But of a pure white within. Theſe expand 
require no deſcription. . Of this there are the following va- | when the ſun ſhines, but always cloſe in the evening, and 
netics ; the common ſingle; the double flowering; the | in cloudy weather. This ſort doth not often produce | 
largeſt very double flower; the double with Lemon-co- | ſeeds in Europe, but it is eafily propagated by flips taken 
lured flowers; and the greater and ſmaller Childing Ma- | off from the heads, in the ſame manner as is practiſed for - 
r tang cn br Ps _ | Thrift. . They may be planted any time in ſummer in a 
Theſe varieties are ſuppoſed to have been originally ob- | ſhady border, covering them cloſe with a Melon-glaſs. Af. 
tained from- the ſeeds of common Marigold ; but theſe | ter they have got ſtrong roots, they ſhould be each 8 
differences continue, if the ſeeds are properly ſaved; nor | into ſeparate ſmall pets filled with freſh light eart and 
have I obſerved the common ſort approaching to either of | placed in a ſhady ſituation till they have taken freſh root, 
theſe; where they have been long cultivated in the greateſt | when they may be placed in the open air in a ſheltered ſitu - 
plenty; bur as the two Childing Marigolds, and the largeſt | ation, where they may remain till autumn, and then fliould 
double, are ſabject to degenerate, where care is not taken | be placed in a dry airy glaſs-caſe fot the winter ſeaſon, or 
in ſaving of their ſeeds, ſo I conclude they are not diſtin& | e . + a common hot. bed frame; for they only require pro- 
ſpecies. The beſt way to theſe varieties, is to pull | teftion from froſt and wet, and ſhould enjoy the air at all 
bp all thofe-plairts whoſe flowers are leſs double, as ſoon as | times when the weather is mild. "Wk 
they appear, that they may not impregnate the others with The ſeventh ſort hath been of late years introduced from 
their farina, and fave the ſeeds from the largeſt and moſt | the Cape of Good Hope. It bath a ſlender, ſhrubby, pe- 
double flowers; and the childing ſ6rt ſhould be ſown. by | rennial ſtalk, which riſes to the height of ſeven or eight 
itſelf in a ſeparate. part of the garden, and the ſeeds ſaved | feet, but requires ſupport ; this ſends out a great number of 
from the large center flowers only. . weak branches from the bottom to the top, which a 
The ſeeds of theſe may be ſown in March or April, where | downward unleſs they are ſupported ;_ they are garniſhed 
the plants are to remain, and will require-no other culture | with oval leaves, having ſhort flat foor-ſtalks ; they are of 
but to keep them clean from weeds, and to thin the plants | a ſhining green colour on their upper fide, but paler under- 
where they are too cloſe, leaving them ten inches aſunder, | neath; the flowers come out at the end of the branches on 
that their branches may have room to ſpread. ſhort naked foot · ſtalks, and are in ſize and colour like thoſe 
The fourth ſort grows naturally at the Cape of Good Hope. | of the fifth ſort. : | 
This plant is annual, and periſhes ſoon after the ſeeds are | This is eaſily propagated by: cuttings, which may be 
perfected. | planted any time in ſummer in a ſhady border, or otherwiſe 
The lower leaves are oblong, 22 and deeply | ſhaded with mats in the heat of the day: in ſive or fix weeks 
indented on their edges. The ſtalks are produced on every | theſe will have taken root, when they ſhould. be carefully 
fide the root, which decline towards the ground, and are | taken up, and each put into a ſeparate pot, and placed in 
garniſhed with leaves from the bottom, to within two | the ſhade till they have taken freſſi root; then they may be 
inches of the top. The upper part of the ſtalk is very flen- | placed with ether hardy exotic plants in a ſheltered 4ituati- 
der, upon which reſts one flower, ſhaped like thoſe of the | on, where they may remain till the froſt begins, when they 
common Marigold, having a purple bottom; and the rays | muſt be removed into the green-houſe, placing them near 
(or border) of the flower are of a Violet colour on their | the windows that they mayenjay the free air, for this plant 
ontfde, and of a pure white within ;. theſe open when the | only requires protection from froſt. 
fun fines, but ſhut up in the evening, and remain f in |. ' CALF's-SNOUT. See AxTirRmINUM. | * 
cloudy weather. | | '- CALLA. Lin. Gen. Plant. 97. Wake Robin or Ecki - 
The fifth fort is a native of the Cape of Good Hope. | opian Arum. | 
is alſo an annual, plant, and has much the appearance The CHARAcrERs are, 
of the former, bat the leaves are more deeply indented.on | Ir hath a long open par ba of one leaf, coloured and permanent. . 
their edges ; the ſtalks grow about the ſame length as the | I hath a fingle iel hadee, to which the flowers and fruit 
former : the flower is a little ſmaller, and the outfide of | adbere. 2 hath male and female floauers, intermixed toward 
the rays are of a fainter purple colour. The ſeeds of this the upper part of the club or ſpadix.. The male flowers confoft of 
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aa very fbort ne the r bave a 
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- We 2 1 Bat one Sricizs bf this genus, viz. 
' "Carta (Ace) foliis M | 
cillard,  foadice faperad maſculs. , Hort. C if: 4.6. Call 


avith arrow-headed beart- 


euh, nen 


5 This plant hath thick, fleſhy, tuberous roots, which 
are covered with a thin brown ſkin, and rike down many 
ſtrong fleſhy fibres in the d. The leaves have foot- 
ſtalks more than a foot long, which are green and ſaccu- 
lent. The leaves are ſhaped like the point of an arrow, 
they are eight or nine inches in length, ending in a ſharp 
| which turns backward ; between the leaves ariſe the 
-ftalk of the flower, which is thick, ſmooth, of the ſame 


neue ve herons, and riſes aborethem, and is terminat- 
ſhaped like thoſe of, the Arum, the 


by a fingle flower, 
0 or ii bein twiſted at the bottom, but ſpreads open 
at the top, and is of a pure white colour. When theſe fade, 
2 which are fituated at the top of the club, are 
ucceeded by roundiſh fleſhy berries compreſſed on two'fides, 
each containing two or three ſeeds. 

This plant grows * r at the Cape of Good Hope. 
It propagates very faſt by offsets, which ſhould be taken 
off the latter end of Auguſt, at which time the old leaves 
decay, for at this ſeaſon the roots are in their moſt inactive 
— Theſe roots have generally a great number of offsets 
about them, ſo that mals as Lk Wake of them, the 
largeſt only ould be choſen, which ſhould be ſeparated 
from all the ſmaller, and each planted in a ſeparate pot, 
and placed with other har exotic plants in the open a air 
till autumn, when they muſt be removed into ſhelter for the 
winter ſeaſon. This plant is fo hardy as to live in the open 
air in mild winters without any cover, if are planted 
in warm borders and have a dry ſoil; but ich a little 
ſhelter in bard froſt, they may be preſerved in full growth 


very well. 
CALLACARPA. See JonnsOn1A. 


o 
CALTHA. Lin. Gen. Lian. 623. Marſh Marigold. 
The Caakacrzxs are, 


The flower is compoſed of Fur large oval petals, which are | flower 


concave ; it hath a great number of ſlender famina. In the 
center there are ſeveral oblong compreſſed germen ſituated, which 
afterward become /o many. ſhort-pointed capſules, containing ma- 
ny roundifþ ſeeds. 
We have but one Sytcits of this genus, viz. 
CAL TRA , (Paluftris) foliis orbiculatis crenatis, flore 
majore. Mar Marigold with round crenated leaves, and a 


er 
his plant grows upon moiſt boggy land in many parts 
of England : of this there 1s a variety with very double 
flowers, which for its beauty is preſerved in ens, and 
is propagated by parting of the roots in autumn. 


It hould 


be planted in a moiſt = Eben ſituation ; and as 


there are often ſuch mow ens, where few other 
plants will chrive, ſo theſe may be allowed to have room, 


and during their ſeaſon of 983 will afford an agreea- 
ble variety. 


CAMARA. See LAN TANA. : 
CAMERARIA. Plum. Nov. Gen. 18. 
The CHaARaCTERs are, 
T he flower is of one leaf, ſalver-ſhaped, and divided at the 
tops into five acute ſegments; it hath five ſbort inflexed lamina. 
In the bottom of the tube are ſituated two roundifh germen, which 


afterward become two long, taper, lea — — with 
oblong cylindrical ſeeds. : 8 * 
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Pl. 210. Canan 
The firſt fort was ſent bo ow the Havanna, where it 
naturally in - This riſes with a ſhrubby 
w the ovale ten or twelve feet, di into ſeve. 


ral branches, TE — 


kr Lynn (+ 


iſhed with roundith pointed 
he flowers are produced at the 
dene cinder, e Rove long tubes 
coarginggradall pwr d, and at the top are cut into five 

gments, broad at their baſe, but end in harp point: the 
N yellowiſh white colour. 

The ſecond ſort hath an irregular ruby talk, which 
riſes about eight feet high, * out — branches, 
which are garniſhed with very narrow thin leaves placed op. 
poſite areach joint. 7 
at this 20d sche ares any war 
the former ſort, but ſmaller. Both theſe 
with an acrid milky juice like the Spurge. 
- grows naturally in Jamaica. 


Theſe plants are N gated by ſeeds, which muſt be 
0 From the 4 25. They may alſ@ 
gated by =T in a hot-bed during the 

Ga; — op plan have a bark ſtove, for they are 


8 plants, Þ but in warm weather mult have plenty 


Y CAMPANULA. Tours, Iaft. K. H. 108. tab. 38. Bell 
The CHARACTERS are, 


is of one leaf ſhaped 


The 
baſe. In 2 is fituated the 


6 frat 9 ary Far 
is joined to the top of the receptacie ; it fue ſhort lamina. 
Below the receptac Ce RY the empale- 
ment afterward becomes a angular capſule, which tn 
eme jpecies have three, 5 7 each having a 
hole toward the top, through he heck ne 
H. 


SPECIES are, 

1. CauranuLa (Pyramidalis) foliis ovatis glabris ſub- 

ſerratis, caule erecto 1228 ramulis brevibus. Bell- 
with oval ſmooth leaves ſawed below, on right peus- 
culated ſtall, and _ branches. 

2. CAMPANULA (Decurrens) foliis radicalibus obovatis, 
caulinis lanceolato-linearibus ſubſerratis 3 remotis. 
Lin. Sp: Pl. 164. Peach-leaved Bell-flower 

3. CamPANnULa (Medium) cap * aingvelocularibus 
tectis, calycis ſinubus reflexis. Vir. plac quing 16. Garden Bell- 
8 an . commonly called Carter 

E -flower 
hs . Cauranuia (Trachelium) caule angulato, foliis pe- 
tio atis, calycibus ciliatis, pedunculis tnfidis. Vir. Cliff. 
16. Greater and rougher Bell-flower with Nettle leaves. 
. CaMPANULA (Larifolia) foliis ovato-lanceolatis, cau- 
le ſimpliciſſimo tereti, floribus ſolitariis pedunculatis fruc. 
tibus cernuis. Vir. Cliff. 17. Greateft Bell-flower with broadeft 

| leaves. 

6. CamranuLa (Rapunculus) foliis undulatis radicali- 
bus lanceolato-ovalibus, panicula coarQati. Hort. Upſal.. 

40. Bell-flower with an eſculent root, commonly called — 

. CauraxuLA (Glomerata) caule ulato ſimplici, 
foribus ſeſſilibus capitulo terminali. Vir. Cüiff 16. Mea- 
dow Bell. floaver, with 7 in bunches. 

8. CAMPANULA ( um) caule ramoſiſſimo diffuſo fo- 
liis oblongis ſubcrenatis, calycibus ſolitariis corolla longi- 
oribus, capſulis priſmaticis. Hort. Upſ. 41. Upright Field 


1 Bell. -flower with yellow E — leaves. 
9. Cam- 


— wan er x 
. — 
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14. CAMPANULA (Americana) caule ramoſo, folis lin- 


. Smaller American 


they may be ſheltered from both ; but in mild weather the 
ſhould be drawn off every day, that they may enjoy 
free air; with this management the plants will come 
88 ing, and then they muſt be removed out 

haſtatis dentaris | of the frame, placing them firſt in a warm fituation ; but 
when the ſeaſon becomes warm, they ſhould be removed 
where they may have the morning ſun only. In September 
the leaves of the plants will begin to decay, at which time 
they ſhould be tranſplanted ; therefore there muſt be one or- 
two beds „in proportion to the number of plants. 
Theſe beds muſt be in a warm fituation, and the earth light. 
ſandy, and without any mixture of dung, which laſt is an- 
enemy to this plant. If the fituation of the place is Jow,. 
or the nature of the ſoil moiſt, the beds muſt be raiſed five: 
or fix inches above the ſurface of the ground, and the na- 
tural foil removed a foot and a half deep, putting lime rub- 

biſh or ſtones eight or nine inches thick in the of 
the trench, to drain off the moĩſture. When the beds are 
prepared, the plants muſt be taken out of the pots or caſes 
very carefully, ſo as not to break or bruiſe their roots, for - 


margine cartilagi Prod. Leyd. 


. 


. | 
very the great 

| otherwiſe there will be no good ſeeds produced : the not 
L i- | obſerving this has occafioned many to beheve that the plants 
; Lal | do not bear ſeeds in England, which is a great miſtake, for 
t I have raiſed numbers of the plants from the ſeeds of 
' N. ſaving; but I have always found that the plants 
4 which have been long propagated by offsets do ſeldom pro- 
J ; 94 y 1 duce ſeeds, which is the ſame with many other 

12. CaMPanuLa (Pextagonia) caule ſubdiviſo ramoſiſi - are propagated by flips or cuttings, which in a- years 
. mo, foliis linearibus acuminatis. Hort. Cliff. 66. Five- ene 2 e ; 
+ WY cornered Bellflower of Thrace, xvith a very S When the ſeeds are obtained, muſt be ſown in au- 
. 13- CamPanuLa (Perfoliata) caule fimplici, foliis cor-'| tnmn in pots or boxes filled with light undunged earth, and 
. datis dentatis amplexicaulibus, floribus ſeſkhbus aggregatis. placed in the air till the froſt or hard rains come on, 
h Hort. Upfal. 40. Five-cornered perfoliate Bell-floxoer. when they ſhould be placed under a hot-bed frame, where 
* 
= 
7 
f 
4 
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us, ſome of 
which grow naturally in England, and others in the northern 

parts of Europe, which have but little beauty, therefore 

xe ſeldom cultivated in gardens, fo 1 ſhall not enumerate 

them here. 'There are alſo ſeveral varieties of ſome of the 
> vet — +1; boats 

ace; but as are not diſtinct ſpecies, I have 
—— in the above liſt. . 
The firſt ſort hath thick tuberous roots which are milky ; 

this ſends out ſtrong, ſmooth, upright ſtalks, which riſe. 
garniſhed with ſmooth oblong leaves, whoſe 


four feet high, 
edges 2 indented. 'The flowers are produced from 


T an . 


\ 
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the fide of the talks, and are regularly ſet on for more 
than balf their length, forming a ſort of pyramid ; theſe 
„open, and ſhaped like a bell. The moſt com- 
non colour of the flowers is a light blue; but there have 
been ſome with white flowers, Which make a variety when 
intermixed with the blue, but the latter is moſt eſleemed. 
This plant is cultivated to adorn halls, and to place be- 
fore chimnies in the ſummer when it is in flower, for which 
purpoſe there is no plant more for when the roots 
ve ſtrong 
aſc as many feet high, and are garniſhed with ſſowers great 
rt ob their length... When the flowers begin to open, the 
2 removed into the rooms, where, being faded 
rom the ſun and kept from the rain, the flowers will con- 
unue long in beauty; and if the pots are every night re- 
moved into a more airy. fituation, but not expoſed to heavy 
mins, the flowers will be fairer, and continue much longer 


purpoſe 
Mants ſhoald.be annual 


following ſeaſon, therefore a fapply. of youn 
k . 8 


Fhe common method of 


Proper 
they will fend out four or five ſtalks, which win 


MOpagating this plant, is by dividing the. roots. The beſt 


— 


and the following ſummer the 


they are very tender, and on being broken, the milky: juice 
will flow out plentifully, which WA greatly weaker them. 
Theſe ſhould be planted at about fix inches diftance each 
way, with the head or crown of the root half awinch below - 
the ſurface z if there happens a ſhower of-rain ſoon + 
after they are planted, it will be of great ſervice to the 


{ plants, but as the ſeaſon ſometimes proves very dry at this 
time of the year, ſo in that cafe it will be proper to give 


them a gentle watering three or four days after they are 
planted, and to cover the beds with mats every day, to pre- 
vent the ſun from drying the earth, but theſe maſt be taken 


of in the evening that the dew may fall on the ground... 


Towards the end of November the beds ſhould be covered 
over with ſome old tanners bark to keep out the froſt; and 
where there is not conveniency of covering them with frames, 
they ſhould be arehed over with hoops, that in ſevere froſts - 
they may. be covered with mats, for + thefs plants, When 


n beauty. 8 1 - | young, are often d in winter where this care is 
Thoſe plants. which are thus treated are ſeldom fit forthe | wanting. In the ſpring the coverings muſt be removed, . 


plants muſt be kept clean 
from weeds. The following autumn. the furface of* the 
ground ſhould be ſtirred between the-plants, and ſome freth - 


-earth over the beds, and in winter covered as before. 
Ia theſe beds the plants may remain two years, ber ; 
time they muſt. be treated in the manner before directed, by 
.whieh-tame the roots will be ſfrong enough to flower, ſoin 
September they ſhould be carefully-taken up, and ſome of- 
Gag planted in pots; the others may be plant-- 

ers, or in a freſſi bed, at a-greater diſ- 
tance · than before, to allow them room to graw. Thoſe: 
plants which are potted ſhosld be ſheltered in winter from: 
great rains and hard frofts, otherwiſe they will be ĩn danger 
of rotting, or at leaſt will be ſo weakened as not to fowen 


dme for, doing this is in September;. that the offsets may 
Spe tens 3 get roots. before winter. 

is me of propagating hy the offsets is che quĩckeſt, 
therefore generally — 3 bus the plants which are 
naiſed from ſeeds are always ſtronger; and the ſtalks- will riſe 
ugher, and produce a greater number of flowers, therefore 
recommend 1t:to the practice of the eurious 3 but in order 
is obtain good ſeeds, there ſhould be. ſome ſtrong plants 
(| Placed in a warm fituation near à pale os wall in autumn; 
ud, if the following winter ſhould prove ſevere, they 
hould be covered cider mitdhand-gladas or mew, to pre- 


* 


with * 


thoſe which are p by aſe... | - 1-1 
The ſecond fort grows natuzally-in the northern parts of 
Europe. Of this are the following varieties, viz, the 


how 4 blue, and white flower, which have been long here; 
d the double flower of both colours, Which have not been 
more than forty years in England, but have been propagated. 
in ſuch plenty, as to have almoſt baniſhed thoſe with angle 


flowers, from. the gardens, All theſe varieties are enſily 


' propagated. by parting of their roots in autumn, every head 
which is then ſlipped off will take root; they are extreme 


hardy, fo will thrive in any ſoil or ſituation, therefore are 
very proper furniture for the common borders of the flower- 


garden. 6364.10 2 is 972.301 275 re 
The third ſort is a biennial plant, which periſhes ſoon 


of Italy and Auſtria. but is cultivated in the Engliſh-gardens. 
for the beauty of its flowers. Of this —.— — 


lowing Varieues, the blue, the purple, the white, the ſtri- 


ped, and double flowering, „ rn TION 

This hath oblong, rough, hairy leaves, which are ſerrated 
on their — 2 from the center;of theſe a ſtiff} hairy, fur-. 
rowed ariſes about two feet high, | 
lateral branches, which are garniſhed with long, narrow, 
hairy leaves, ſawed on their edges: from the ſetting on of 
theſe leaves come out the foot- of the flower; thoſe 
_ which are on the lower part of the ſtalk and branches, be- 
ing four or five inches long, diminiſhing gradually in their 
length upward, and — form a. ſort of pyramid. The 


flowers of this kind are very large, ſo. make a fine a | 
_ * he ſeeds npen in September, and the plants decay. 


It is propagated by ſeeds, which mpſt be ſown in the ſprin 
on an open bed of common earth; and when the plants are fit 
ta remove, they 
ſery, in beds fix inches aſunder, and the following autumn 
they ſhould be tranſplanted into the borders of the flower- 
—.— As theſe plants decay the ſecond year, there ſhould- 
annually young ones.raiſed ta ſucceed them. 


The fourth ſort hath-a perennial root, which ſends up ſe-.| 


veral ſtiff hairy ſtalks, having two ribs or. angles. Theſe: 
put out a few ſhort fide branches, garniſhed with oblong. 
pointed leaves, which are hairy, and deeply ſawed on their 
edges. Toward the upper part of the ſtalks the flowers 


come out alternately, upon ſhort trifid foot: ſtalks, having 
hairy empalements. 


The varieties of this are, the deep and pale blue, the 


chite with ſingle flowers, and the ſame colouis with double: 
flowers. The double ſorts are propagated by parting of 
their roots in autumn, which ſhould be annually performed, 
otherwiſe the flowers are apt to degenerate to ſingle. The 


' ſail ſhould not be too light or rich in which they are plant - 


ed, for in either of theſe they will not produce double flow- 
ers. The plants are extremely hardy, and may be planted 
in any ftuation ; thoſe with ſingle flowers do not merit a 
place in gardens. - | Ty | 
The fifth fort grows natu 
England ; this hath « perennial root, compoſed of many 
fleſhy fibres that abound with a milky juice, from which ariſe 
| ſeveral ſtrong, round, fingle ſtalks, which never put out 
branches, but are garniſhed with oval ſpear-ſhaped leaves, 
ſlightly indented on their edges, Toward the upper part 
of the ſtalk the flowers come out ſingly upon ſhort - foat- 


* 
= 


now 


after it hath ripened ſeeds. It grows natutally in the waods. 


ſending out ſeveral. 


ſhould be tranſplanted into the flower- nur- 


rally in the northern parts of | 


CAM 


, 
. 


of England, but thoſe: roots. never gro 
thoſe which are cultivated. Thisis byſeeds, which 
ſhould be ſown in 2 ſhady border, and when the plants aw 
about an inch high, the ground ſhould be hoed as is practiſed 
for Onions, to cut up the weeds, and thin the plants to the 
; diſtance of three or ſour inches; aud when the weeds come 
up again, they muſt be hoed over to deſtroy them ; this, if 
well performed in dry weather, will make the ground clean 
for a long time, ſo that being three times repeated, it will 
keep the plants clean. till the winter, which is the ſeaſon 
for eating the roots, when they may be taken up for uſe as 
they are Wanted. Fheſe will continue good till April, at 


= 
which time they will ſend out their ſtalks, when they will 
become hard and unfit for: uſe. EEE * 

I be ſeventh fort grows naturally upon chalky paſtures in 


many parts of England, where the ſtalks do not riſe many 
times a foot high, and in other places it to. double 
that beight, which: has occaſioned their being taken for two 
diſtinct plants. This hath a perennial root, which ſends up 
ſeveral round hairy ſtalks, which riſe upward of two feet 
high; the bottom leaves are broad, and ſtand upon long 
foot-ſtalks. Thoſe which are upon the ſtalks are long, nar- 
row, have no foot-ſtalks, and are placed alternately at con- 


| fiderable diſtances. From the wings. of the lewves towards 


the upper part of the ſtalk, come out long naked ſoot-ſtalles, 
ſupporting two or three bell-· ſnaped flowers, clofely pu 
together in a head, and the main ſtalk is termi by a 
large cluſter of: the ſame flowers, which are ſucceeded by 
roundiſh- capſules filled with ſmalb ſeeds. This plant is 
eaſily propagated, either by ſeeds. or parting of the roots, 
and will thrive in any ſoil or ſituation. air mit, 319] 
The eighth fort is an annual plant, which riſes with flen- 
der talks. a foot high, branching out on every fide, garniſt- 
ed with oblong leaves alittle curled on their edges; from 
the wings of the leaves come oat tlie flowers, fitting cloſe 
to the ſtalks, which are of a beautiful purple, inclining to 
a Violet colour. In the evening they contract and fold into 
a- pentaganal figure, from whence it is by ſome called Viola 
\Pentagonia, or five-cornered Violet. If this plant is ſown 
in autumn, it. will grow much taller, and-flower a month 
earlier than when the ſeeds are ſown 1n the {pring. The 
autumnal plants will flower in May, and the ſpring plant 
in June and July. | . Whale" 3 Ob 
The ninth ſort is the common Venus Looking-glaſs. This 
ſort ſeldom riſes more than fix inches high, with a ftalk 
| branching from the bottom upward, and garniſhed with oval 
leaves ſitting cloſe to the ſtalks, from the baſe of which the 
branches are produced, which are terminated by flowers 
like thoſe of the former ſort. | | 
be tenth ſort grows naturally in England, in arable 
land; this ſends out an upright talk about fix or ſeven inches 
high, and near the root there are a few lateral branches, 
which are weak, and ſpread out on every fide. Theſe are 
garniſhed with oval - obtuſe leaves, which are ſlightly in- 
dented, on their edges, placed alternately. At the extre- 


ftalks.. After the Sowers are pal, the empalement becomes | 


mity of — the flowers are produced in —_ 
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- fawed, and from their baſe comes out a cloſe tuft of flowers 


CAM | 
which are ſmall, but of the ſame ſhape- with the former, 
having a five-leaved t much longer than the. pe- 


but are . . h 

The eleventh fort naturally in the ſouth of France 
and Italy. This is alſo a low annual plant, which ſeldom 
riſes fix inches high, but divides into many branches, which 
are with ſhort oval leaves fitting cloſe to the 
branches. 'The flowers are uced at the ends of the 


branches, which are ſhaped like thoſe of the other three forts | 


laſt mentioned, but they are ſmall, and their colour leſs 
beautiful, and the leaves of the empalement are broader. 
The twelfth fort g. naturally in Thrace. This is 
alſo a low annual plant, which riſes little more than fix 
inches high ; the ſtalks divide by pairs, and frequently there 
ariſes a branch from the middle of the divifions ; the lower 
leaves are obleng and obtuſe, but thoſe which come out 
toward the end of the branches are much narrower and 
inted. 'The flowers come out fingle at the end of the 
» having a long five-leaved empalement, and are 
larger than thoſe of the three laſt ſorts, and of a fine blue 
colour. 18 | | 
The ninth ſort is the old Venus Looking-glaſs, which 
was formerly cultivated in the gardens, but fince the eighth 
fort hath been introduced, it hath almoſt ſupplanted the 
other ; for the _ is a much taller plant, and the flowers 


are larger, but their colour is leſs beautiful; however it 
ces a quantity of ſeeds, ſo is to be had in 
plenty, there are few perſons that are curious enough 


to diſtinguiſh them. 

If theſe, and the Venus Navelwort, Dwarf Lychnis, 
ay Tuft, and other low annual flowers, are properly 
mixed in the border of the flower-garden, and ſown at two 
or three different ſeaſons, to have a ſucteſſion of them in 
flower, they will afford an le variety. If theſe 
ſeeds are ſown in autumn, the plants will flower early in 
\pring, but thoſe which are ſown in the ſpring will not 

er till the micdle of June; and if a third ſowing is 
ed about the middle of May, the plants will flower 
in Auguſt, but from the laſt ſowing good ſeeds muſt not be 
expected. | 
The thirteenth ſort is an annual plant, which in good 
ground will riſe a foot and a half, but in poor land, or 
where it s wild among Corn, ſcarcely riſes to the height 
of fix inked. The ſtalk is fingle, rarely putting out any 
branches, unleſs near the root. The leaves are roundiſh, 
and embrace the ſtalk at their baſe ; their edges are ſharply 


ſurrounded by the leaf, as in an empalement. The flowers 
are five-cornered, ſhaped like thoſe of the Venus Looking- 

laſs, but are much ſmaller; theſe are produced the whole 
length of the ſtalk. The ſeeds are incloſed in ſhort capſules, 
which are ſhaped like thoſe of the former forts. If the ſeeds 
of this ſort are permitted to ſcatter, the plants will come up 
without care; or the ſeeds may be ſown in the ſpring, in 
the ſame manner as thoſe of the laſt ſorts, and treated in 
the ſame way. 

The fourteenth ſort is a native of America. This hath | 
many rigid oblong leaves coming out from the root on every 
fide, which form a ſort of head like thoſe of Houſleek, and 
are crenated, having a ſtrong rib running on their border 
longitudinally. Frem the center of the plant proceeds the 
ſtalk, which riſes about a foot high, and is thinly garniſhed | 
with very narrow ſtiff leaves, of a ſhining green colour. 
From the wings of the leaves come out the Rot-ſtalks of the 
flower, which are from two to four inches long, each being 
terminated by one ſpreading bell-ſhaped flower, whoſe em- 
palement is ſhort, and cut into five acute ſegments. There 


4 
tal; the ſeed-veſſel is ſhaped- like thoſe of the two former, | by 
| Auguſt, that they may 


ther begins; muſt 
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| during the time 


15 2 white and a blue flower of this ſort in the gardens, and 


| and guarded from froſt ; 
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Holland they have it with a double flower. This fort 

th not produce ſeeds in England, fo is only propagated 
offsets, which may be taken off from the old plants in 


get 

7 ſmall pots, and placed 
in the ſhade they have taken root, then they may be 
placed with other exotic plants, and in autumn ſome 
of them ſhould be removed into ſhelter ; for in ſevere froſts, 
thoſe in the open air are often killed. 74 - = 

The fifteenth fort is a native of the Canary Iſlands. This 
hath a thick. fleſhy root, which is of an irregular form, 
ſometimes running downward like a Parſnep, at other-times 
dividing into ſeveral knobs near the top, — when any part 
of the root is broken, there iſſues out a milky juice at the 
wound. From the head or crown of the root, ariſes one, 
two, three, or more ftalks, in proportion to the fize of the 
root; but that in the center is generally larger, and riſes 
higher than the others. Theſe ftalks are very tender, round, 
and of a pale green; their joints are far diſtant from each 
other, and when the roots are ſtrong, the ſtalks will riſe ten 
feet high, ſending out ſeveral ſmaller fide branches. At 
each joint they are garniſhed with two, three, or four ſpear- 
ſhaped leaves, with a ſharp pointed beard on each fide. 
They are of a ſea-green, and when they firſt come out are 
covered ſlightly with an Aſh-coloured pounce. From the 
Joints of the ſtalk the flowers are produced, which are of the 
perfect bell-ſhape, and hang downward ; they are of a flame 
colour, mirked with ſtripes of a browniſh red; the flower 
is divided into five parts, at the bottom of each is fituated a 
nectarium, covered with a white tranſparent ſkin, much re- 
ſembling thoſe of the Crown Imperial, but are ſmaller. In 
the center of the flower is ſituated the ſtyle, which is longer 
than the ſtamina, and is crowned by a trifid ſtigma, which 
is reflexed. The flowers begin to open in the beginning of 
October, and there is often a ſacceſon of them till March. 
The ſtalks decay to the root in June, and new ones ſpring 
up in Auguſt. 

It is propagated by parting of the roots, which muſt be 
done with caution ; for if they are broken or wounded, the 
milky juice will flow out plentifully, ſo that if theſe are 
planted before the wounds are ſkinned over, it occaſions their 
rotting; therefore whenever any of them are broken, 
ſhould be laid in the green-houſe a few days to heal. T 
roots muſt not be too often parted, eſpecially if they are 
expected to flower well ; for by frequent-parting, the roots 
are weakened. The beſt time for tranſplanting and 
of their roots is in July, ſoon after the ſtalks are deca 
The earth in which theſe ſhould be planted muſt nat be 
rich, for that will cauſe them to be luxuriant in branches, 
and but thinly garniſhed with flowers. The foil in which 
they have ſucceeded beſt is a light ſandy loam, mixed with 
a fourth part of ſcreened lime rubbiſh ; when the roots are 
firſt planted, the ſhould be placed in the ſhade, and, 
unleſs the ſeaſon is very dry, ſhould not be watered, for 
they are inactive, wet is very injurious to 
them. About the middle of Auguſt the roots will begin to 
put out fibres, at which time, if the pots are placed under 
a hot-bed frame, and as the nights grow cool, covered with 
the glaſſes, but opened every day to enjoy the free air, it 
will greatly forward them for flowering, and increaſe their 
ſtrength ; when the ſtalks appear, the plants muſt be now 
and then refreſhed with water, which muſt not be given too 
often, nor in great quantity. The plants thus managed, by 
the middle of September will have ſo tall, as not to 
be kept longer under the frame, ſo they ſhould be removed 
into a dry airy glaſs-caſe, where they may-enjoy the free air 
in mild weather, but ſcreened from cold. During the win- 
ter ſeaſon they muſt be gently refreſhed with water, 

in the ſpring, when the talks 
P begin 


root before the cold wea- - 


CAN | 
. to decay, the. pots ſhould be ſet abroad in the ſhade, 


and not watered. © © 

' CAMPHORA. ;' See Lavavs. . 
- CAMPION: : See Lycans. | 

 CANDLE-BERRY-TREE. See Mr. 

- CANDY-'TUFT. See Inzxrs, 

- CANNA. Lin. Gen. Pl. 1. Indian Cane. 
| * n 2 _ fo | 

The flower hath one „ which is divided into fix parts : 
the 3 Rakes wee ere, and broader than the lower, 
two A 2 r — . 
It hath one ſpear-ſhaped fſamina riſing as bigh as the petal, 
ing the appearan.c: 2 — Beliww the empalement is fituated 
& roundifh rough germen, *vhich becomes an oblong, roundiſb, 
membranaceous capſule, having three longitudinal s 
_ crowned by the empalement, which hath three cells, with 
round ſmooth ſecdi. 

The Species are, | 
1. Canna (Indica) foliis ovatis utrinque acuminatis ner- 
voſis. Prod. Leyd. 11. Common broad-leaved flowering Cant. 
- 2. Canna (Larifolia) foliis ovatis obtuſis nervoſis, ſpi- 
cis florum longioribus. Indian flowering Cane, with a pale 
3. Canna (Glauca) foliis lanceolatis petiolatis enervi- 
bus. Prod. Leyd. 11: Indian Cane with glaucous leaves, a 
very largg flower, and the appearance of the Marſp Iris. | 
4. Canxa (Late) foliis ovatis petiolatis nervoſis ſpatha 

floribus longiore. Yellow Indian Reed. | 
The firſt ſort grows naturally in.both Indies: the inha- 
| bitants of the Britiſh Iſlands in America call it Indian Shot, 
from the roundneſs and hardneſs of the ſeeds. 

This plant hath a thick, fleſhy, tuberous root; which di- 
vides into many 1 lar knobs; it ſends out many large 
oval leaves without any order; theſe,. at their firſt appear- 
ance are twiſted like a horn, but afterwards expand and 
are near a foot long; and five inches broad in the middle, 
leſſening gradually to both ends, ang terminated in a 
The ftalks are herbaceous, riſing four feet high, and are 
encompaſſed by the broad leafy foot- ſtalks of the leaves; at 
the upper part of the ftalk the flowers are produced in looſe 
ſpikes, each being at firſt covered by a leafy hood, which 
afte ſtands below the flower, and turns to a brown 
colour. The flower is encompaſſed by a three-leaved em- 
palement, which fits upon a ſmall, roundiſh, rough ger- 
men, which, after the flower 1s fallen, ſwells to a 
fruit or capſule, oblong, rough, and is crowned by the 
three-leaved empalement of the lower which remains. When 
the fruit is ripe, the capſule opens lengthways into threecells, 
which are filled with round, hard, black, ſhining ſeeds. 


int. 


As this ſort is a native of the warmeſt parts of America, 


ſo it requires to be placed in a moderate ſtove in winter, 
where they always flower in that ſeaſon, at which time they 


make a fine —_— and in the ſummer place them 


abroad in a ſheltered fituation with other tender exotic 
Plants, where they generally flower again, and produce 
Tipe ſeeds annually. - 
The ſecond ſort grows naturally in Carolina, and ſome 
:of the other northern provinces of America. The leaves 
of. this ſort are longer than thoſe of the former, and termi- 
nate in ſharper points. The ſtalks grow taller, and the 
"ſegments of the flower are much narrower ; the colour is a 
& - red, ſo it makes no great appearance. The ſeeds are 

ike thoſe of the former ſort. the roots of this ſort are 
planted in warm borders and a dry ſoil, they will live 
through the winter, if mild, in the open air without cover, 
and flower well every year. 8 

The ſeeds of the third fort I received from Carthagena 
in New Spain, in the year 1733, which produced very 


firong plants the firſt year, ſome of which flowered the ſame | 


autumn. The roots of this are much 
of the former ſorts, and ſtrike down ſtrong 


CAN 


than either 
fleſhy fibre: 
deep in the ground. The ſtalks riſe in good — 2 


or eight feet high. - The leaves are near two feet long, 


narrow, ſmooth, and of a ſea- colour. The flowery 
are produced in ſhort thick ſpikes at the extremity, which 
are large, and of a pale yellow colour ; the ſegments of the 
petal are broad, but their ſhape like thoſe of the other 
ſorts. The ſeed · veſſels are larger, and much longer than 


thoſe of the other ſorts, but contain fewer ſeeds, which are 


very . +; | | | 
; 2p ted by ſeeds, which ſhould be 
ſown on a hot-bed in the ſpring, and when the plants are 


fit to remove, they ſhould be tranſplanted into ſeparate ſmall 
pots, and plunged into a moderate hot-bed of tanners bark, 
obſerving to ſhade them till they have taken root; after 
which they ſhould have a large ſhare of free air admitted to 
them every day in warm weather. As theſe plants will 


make great progreſs in their _ ſo they muſt be ſhifted - 


into larger pots, and part of them plunged into the hot- 
bed again ; the others may be placed abroad in June, with 
other exotic plants, in a warm ſituation. 
placed in the hot-bed, will be ſtrong enou 
in the ſtove the following winter, but th 


Thoſe which are 
to flower well 
air 


in the o 
will not flower before the following ſummer: theſe may 
remain abroad till the beginning of October, when they 
muſt be removed into the ſtove, and treated in the ſame 
manner as the old plants. Theſe plants will continue many 
years with proper man ent, but as young plants always 
flower better than the ol roots, ſo it is ſcarce worth whi 
to continue them after they have borne ſeeds. 

The ſecond ſort, which is much hardier than either of the 
other, ſhould have a different treatment. The young plants 
of this muſt be earlier inured to the open air, where they 
may remain till the froſt begins; then they muſt be placed 
in the green-houſe, and ſhould have but little wetin winter; 
and the beginning of May theſe ſhould be turned out of the 
pots, and planted in a warm ſouth border, in a dry foil, 
where they will thrive and produce flowers annually. There 
is a variety of this with variegated leaves, which 1s pre- 


ſerved in ſome gardens, and is propagated by parting of 


the roots; but this hath little beauty, ſo is ſcarce worth 
cultivating. | 

The ſeeds of the fourth fort I received from the Braſils; 
this hath much the appearance of the firſt, but the leaves 
are longer, the flower-ſtalks riſe much higher, and the 
flowers are larger, and of a deeper crimſon colour, ſo makes 
a more noble ap ce. This ſhould be treated as the firſt. 

CANNABINA. See Daris c. 

CANNABIS. Hemp. 

The CHARACTERS are, 

It is male and female in different plants. The male flowers 
hawe no petals ; they have five ſhort hairy ſtamina, terminated 
29 obleng Square ſummits. The female flowers have no petals 

a germen, which afterward becomes a globular di- 
preſſed feed, inclaſed in the 0 
We have but one Speis of this plant, viz. 

CAN N ABIS (Sativa.) Lin. Sp. Plant. 1027. Hemp. 

This plant is propagated in the rich fenny parts of Lin- 
colnſhire, in great quantities, for its bark, which is uſeful 
for cordage, cloth, &c. and the ſeeds afford an oil which 
is uſed in medicine. „ 

Hemp is always ſown on a deep, moiſt, rich ſoil, ſuch 
as is found in Holland, Lincolnſhire, and the fens in 
the iſle of Ely, where it is cultivated to great advantage, 
as it might in many other parts of England where there 1s 
the like ſoil ; but it will not thrive on clay, or Riff cold 
land: it is eſteemed very good to deſtroy weeds, which is 
no other way effected, but by robbing them of their nouriſh- 

ment, 
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ment, for it will greatly impoveriſh the land, fo that this 

crop mult not. be repeated on the ſame ground. f 
The land on which Hemp is deſigned to be ſown ſhould 
be well ploughed, and made very ſine by harrowing; about 
the middle of April is a good ſeaſon for ſowing of the ſeed: 
three buſhels is the uſual allowance for an acre, but two is 
fully ſufficient: in the choice of the ſeed, the heavieſt and 
brighteſt coloured ſhould be ear and particular care 
ſhould be had to the kernel of the ſeed ; fo that ſome of them 
ſhould be cracked to ſee if they have the germ or future 
plant perfect, for in ſome places the male plants are drawn 
out too ſoon from the female, i. e. before they have im- 
ated the female plants with the farina; in which caſe, 
though the ſeeds produced by theſe female plants may ſcem 


fair to the eye, yet they will not grow, as is well known 


to the inhabitants of Bickar, Swineſhead, and Dunnington, 
three paniſhes in the fens of Lincolnſhire, where Hemp is 
cultivated in great abundance, who have dearly bought 
their experience. 

When the plants are come up, they ſhould be hoed out 
in the ſame manner as is practiſed for Turneps, leavin 


them two feet apart; obſerve alſo to cut down all the weeds, 


which, if well performed, and in dry weather, will deſtroy 
them. This crop will require a ſecond hoeing about fix 
weeks after the firſt, in order to deſtroy the weeds: if this 


be well performed it will require no farther care, for the 


Hemp wall ſoon after cover the ground, and prevent the 
th of weeds. | 
The firſt ſeaſon for pulling the Hemp is uſually about the 
middle of Auguſt, when they begin to pull what they call 
the Fimble Hemp, which is the male plants ; but it would 
be much the better method to defer this a fortnight or three 
weeks longer, until theſe male plants have fully ſhed their 
farina or duſt, without which the ſeeds will prove abortive, 
produce nothing if ſown the next year, nor will thoſe con- 
cerned in the oil- mills give any thing for them, there being 
only empty huſks, without any kernels to produce the oil. 
Theſe male plants decay ſoon after they have ſhed their farina. 

The ſecond pulling is a little after Michaelmas, when the 
ſeeds are ripe : this is uſually called Karle Hemp, it is the 
female plants, which were left at the time when the male 
were pulled. This Karle Hemp is bound in bundles of a 
yard compaſs, according to ſtatute meaſure, which are laid 
in the ſun for a few days to dry; and then it is ſtacked up, 
or houſed to keep it dry, 'till the ſeed can be threſhed. out. 
An acre of Hemp on a rich foil, will produce near three 
quarters of ſeed, which, together with the unwrought Hemp, 
1s worth from fix to eight pounds. 

CANNACORUS. See CAR NA. 

CAPERS. See Carraris. 

CAPNOIDES. See Fumaria. 

CAPNORCHIS. See Fumaria. | 

CAPPARIS. Lin. Gen. Plant. $67. The Caper Buſh. 

The CRARACrERS are, | 

The flower hath four large roundiſb petals ; it hath a great 
number of ſlender lamina. In the. midſt of theſe ariſe a fingli 
fiyle longer than the lamina, with an oval germen, which a 
terward becomes a fleſhy turbinated capſule with one cell, filled 
with kidney-ſhaped ſeeds. 

The SpEcits are, 
1. CarraRIS (Spino/a) pedunculis ſolitariis unifloris 
ſtipulis ſpinoſis, capſulis ovalibus. Lin. Sp. Prickly Caper. 

2. CaPPaRis (Badducea) pedunculis ſubſolitariis, foliis 
1 ovato-oblongis nudis determinate confertis 

n. Sp. 720. Indian Caper, called Badducea. 

3. CayParis (Arboreſcens) foliis lanceolato-ovatis pe- 
rennantibus caule arboreſcenti. Tree Caper with oval /pear- 
ſoaped lea ves. | 

4+ Carraris (Cynophalophora) pedunculis multifloris 


CAP 
terminalibus angulatis, foliis perſiſtentibus ovalibus ob- 
Branches. N I. 

5. Cayparts (Racemoſa) foliis ovatis oppoſitis peren- 
nantibus, floribus racemoſis. Caper with oppofite evergreen 
leaves, and flowers in bunches. Gi 4 

6. Carras (Siliquoſa) pedunculis unifloxis compreſ- 
fis, foliis perſiſtentibus lanceolato-oblongis acuminatis ſub- 
tus punctatis. Lin. Sp. 721. Caper with one flower upon each 
| foot -lalled, called Breynia by Brown. +» by 

7. Caryaris (Breynia) pedunculis racemoſis, foliis per- 
ſiſtentibus oblongis, pedunculis calycibuſque tomentoſis, 
floribus octandris. Jacq. Amer. tab. 103. Caper of America 
evith branching foot-flalks, called Breynia. 3 

8. Caryaris (Trifora) foliis lanceolatis nervoſis peren- 
nantibus pedunculis trifloris. Caper with ſpear-ſbaped ner- 
| vous leaves, and three flowers on each (Open. 

The firſt is the common Caper, whoſe full- flower- 
bud is pickled, and brought to England annually from Italy 
and the Mediterranean. This is a low ſhrub, which gene- 
rally grows out of the joints of old walls, the fiſſure of 
rocks, and amongſt rubbiſh, in moſt of the warm parts of 
Europe: it hath woody ftalks, which fend out many lateral 
ſlender branches; under each of theſe are placed two ſhort 
crooked ſpines, between which and the branches come out 
the foot-ſtalk of the leaves, which are fingle, ſhort, and 
ſuſtain a round, ſmooth, entire leaf; at the intermediate 
joints between the branches come out the flowers upon 
long foot-ſtalks ; before theſe expand, the bud with the 
empalement is gathered for pickling, but thoſe which are 
left expand in form of a fingle Roſe, having five large white 
petals, which are roundiſh and concave; in the middle is 
placed a great number of long ſtamina, ſurrounding a. ſtyle 
which riſes above them, and 1s crowned with an oval er- 
men, which afterward becomes a capſule, filled with kid - 
ney-ſhaped ſeeds. A 
This fort is cultivated upon old walls about Toulon, 
and in ſeveral parts of Italy. Mr. Ray obſerved it growing 
naturally on the walls and ruins at Rome, Sienna, and 
Florence. 

The plants are with difficulty preſerved in England, for 
they delight to grow in creviſes of rocks, and the joints of 
old walls or ruins, and always thrive beſt in an horizontal 
poſition ; ſo that when they are planted either 1n pots or 
the full ground, they rarely thrive, though they may. be 
kept alive for ſome years. They are propagated by ſeeds 
in the warm parts of Europe, but it is very difficult to get 
them to grow in England. There is an old plant growing 
out of a wall in the gardens at Camden-Houſe, near Ken- 
ſington, which has reſiſted the cold for- many years, and 
annually produces many flowers, but the young ſhoots of 
it are generally killed to the ftump every winter. 

The roots of theſe plants are annually brought from Italy, 
by the perſons who import Orange-trees, ſome of which have 
been planted in walls, where they have lived a few years, but 
have not continued long. ; | 

The ſecond ſort I received from Carthagena in New Spain, 
near which place it grows naturally. This riſes with a woody 
ſtem to the height of twelve or fourteen feet, ſending out 
many lateral branches, covered with a ruſſet bark, and gar- 
niſhed with oblong oval leaves ; the flowers. are produced 
from the fide of the branches ſingle, which are like thoſe 
of the laſt ſort. A 

The third fort was alſo ſent me from Carthagena. This 
grows with a ſtrong upright trank near twenty feet high, 
ſending out many lateral branches, which are covered with 
a very white bark, and are cloſely garniſhed with large, 
oblong, ſtiff leaves, of a thicker conſiſlence than thoſe of 


the common Laurel, of a ſplendid green; the flowers come 
| | 2 Out 


ſending out many 


CAP 


ont "the fide of the branches, which are large, and 
the fummits of the ſtamina are purple. 

The fourth fort was ſent me Hom the ſame country. This 
riſes with a trunk about twenty feet high, ſending out many 
long flender branches, covered with a brown bark, and 
garniſhed with leaves like thoſe of the Bay-tree, but longer, 
and deeply 
duced upon long foot-ftalks which terminate the branches, 
each ſuſtaining ſeveral flowers, which are large, white, and 
are ſucceeded by pods two or three inches ec. 
thickneſs of a man's little finger, which are filled with large 
kidney · ſnaped ſeeds. | 
The fifth ſort was ſent me from Tolu in America. This 

riſes with a ſhrubby ſtalk to the height of eight or ten feet, 
ligneous branches, with oval 
Mf leaves, which are placed oppoſite, upon ſhort red foot- 


talks; from the wings of the leaves are produced the foot- 


talks of the flowers, which are long, ſlender, and branch 


out into many ſmaller, each of which ſuſtains a ſmall white 
— which is facceeded by an oval pod, containing many 
ſmall kidney-ſhaped ſeeds. y: 


The fixth ſort riſes with a ſhrubby ſtem to the height 


of twelve or fourteen feet, ſending out many ftrong lateral 


branches, garniſhed with oblong oval leaves, placed alter- 


nately; the leaves are of a thicker confiſtence than thoſe of 
the Bay-tree ; at the foot-ſtalk of each leaf comes out a 


_ fangle flower, almoſt the whole length of the branches, 
which are ſmall, and ſtand upon ſhort foot - ſtalks ; the ſum- 


mits of theſe flowers are of a purpliſh colour, but the ſta- 


mina are white. 


The ſeventh ſort riſes with a ſnrubby ſtalk to the height 


of ten or twelve feet, ſending out ſlender horizontal branches 
on every fide, which are covered with a reddiſh bark; the 
. Joints of theſe branches are far diſtant; at each of theſe 


come out feveral leaves in cluſters, without order, ſtanding 


upon pretty long foot-ſtalks, ſmooth on their upper fide, 
| but have many tranſverſe ribs on their under fide, which 
are prominent. | | 
he eighth fort I received from : 
* naturally ; this hath many ſhrubby ſtalks arifing from 
e 


root, which ſend out many lateral branches on every 


fide, cloſely garniſhed with large ſpear-ſhaped leaves, ſtand- 
Ing upon very long foot-ſtalks ; the flowers are produced 
three on each ſoot-ſtalk, at the end of the branches; they 


are ſmall, white, with yellowiſh ſtamina, and have a very long 
fyle, which is incurved, terminated by an oblong germen, 


which afterward becomes an oblong fruit. 


Theſe laſt ſeven ſorts are natives of warm countzies, fo | 


wall not. live through the winter in England without the 
afſi ſtanee of a ſtove. They are propagated by ſeeds, which 
muſt be procured. from the countries where they grow na- 
turally. Theſe muſt be fown in mall pots, and plunged 
into a hot-bed. of tanners bark. In about two months the 
plants will appear, provided the ſeeds are good, then they 
muſt have but little wet, and a good ſhare of aix in warm 
weather; when they are large enough to remove; they muſt 
be each anted into a ſeparate fmall pot, and plunged 
into the -hot-bed again, obſerving: to ſhade them until they 
have taken. freſh root:; after mhith.chey ſhould have freſh. air 
admitted to them every day, in proportion to the warmth 
ef the ſeaſon. In antumn they muſt be removed into the 
 fove,. and plunged into the bark-bed, where they ſhould 
conſtantly. remain, and will: require the fame treatment as 
other tender exotic plants from the fame countries, with 
this. difference only, that. they requize but little water, oſpe- 


' cially during the winter, for tbe, roots of theſe Plants are 


very ſubject to rot with wet. 
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EAPRARIA. Lin. Gen. FI. 686. 


ribbed on their under fide. The flowers are pro- 


and the 


where it 
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The flower is * 
Fve equal parts; it four. 


| 


| 
| 


Carrara (Bilora) foliis alternis floribus geminis. Jacg. 
Amer. 15. Capraria with alternate leaves, and the petal di- 
vided into five parts. 
This plant grows naturally in the warm parts of America, 
where it is often a troubleſome weed in the plantations ; it 
| riſes with an angular green ftalk about a and a half 
| high, ſending out branches at every joint, which ſometimes 
come out by pairs oppoſite, but often there are three at a 
joint ſtanding round the ſtalk ; the leaves are. alſo placed 
round the branches by threes ; thefe ſtand upon ſhort foot- 
| ftalks, are oval, — and a little indented on their edges. 
The flowers are produced at the wings of the leaves, com- 
| ing out on each fide the ftalk, each foot-ſtalk ſuſtaining 
three flowers ; they are white, and ſucceeded by conical cap. 
ſules compreſſed at tlie top, opening in two parts, and filled 
ks * b gardens for the fak 
is plant is in betanĩc the ſake 
of variety ; but as it bath no great beauty, it is ſeldom ad- 
mitted into other ay | 
It is propagated by ſeeds, which muſt be fown upon a 
hot-bed in the ſpring of the year, and the plants muſt be 
brought , by planting them upon a ſecond hot- bed; 
and about the middle or latter end of June they may be 
tranſplanted into a warm border, and may then be expoſed 
to the open air, where they will perfect their ſeeds in 
autumn. 
CAPRIFOLIUM. See PzzrcLYMER. | 
CAPSICUM. Lin. Gen. Plant. 225. Guinea Pepper. 
The CHARACTERS are, | 
The flewer bath but one etal, which is wheel-fpaped ; it hath 
| foe ſmall ftamina. It hath an oval „ which after<oars 
becomes a ſoft fruit or capſule, of anindeterminate figure, — 
two or more cells, divided by intermediate partitions, to whi 
* adbere many compreſſed kiduey-fhaped ſeeds. 
The SyEcres are, 
1. CAaPSICUM ( Annuzm) eaule herbaceo, fraftu oblongo 
| propendente. Capficam with an herbaceoxs talk, and an ob- 
| downward. * 


long. fruit hanging g * 

2. Cars1cum (Cordiforme) caule herbaceo, fructu cor- 
diformi. Capficum with an herbaceous ftalk, and a heart- 
ſpaped fruit. af 
| 3. CaPsSICUM (Tetragomum) caule herbaceo, fructu maxi- 

mo anguloſo obtuſo. Cap with an herbaceous fall, and 4 
large, angular, obtuſe fruit; commonly called Bell Pepper. 

[ 4. Cars eum (Arguleſum) caule herbaceo, fraftu cor- 
diformi anguloſo. Capfcum auth az. herbaceous ftalk, and an 
angular heart-ſhaped fruit. | g | 

5. Carsicun (Ceraſforme) caule herbaceo, fructu ro- 
tundo glabro. Capficum with an herbaceous fall, and a round 
ſmooth fruit. | 

6. CaPs12UM (Olivaforme) caule herbaeeo, fruftu ova- 
to. * — with an berbaceous ftalk and an oval fruit 

7. Capsicum (Pyramidale) caule fruticoſo foliis Iineari- 
lanceolatis, fructu pyramidali.ere&o luteo. Capfiter 'avith | 
a ſhrubby ftatk, Ar ro Jpear-fhaped leauss, a yelloau gra- 
midal fruit growing upright: | 5 thi 
8. CaPpstcuM (Conoide) caule fruticoſo fraftu conico 
; ereto rabro. Capficum with a ſorubby flalk, and a conical red 
ruis growing ereci ; commonly called. Hen Peper... 
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| u (Prot ule fruticoſo, fructu parvo | 
—— — 2 — a ru fall, and a | 
case (Minimum) caule —_— 2 


one with red, and another with yellow fruit, which only 
differ in the colour of the fruit, which difference is per- 
manent. | | 


Capſicum fructu ſurrecto oblongo. Tourn. Capficam with 
oblong fruit growing erect. 


The VARIETIES of yellow Capficum are, 


* * 


EAP 1 
The fixth ſort I received from Barbadoes : this is ke the 
common in its ſtalk and leaves, but the fruit is oval, and 
about the fize of a French Olive. 
Theſe fix forts are annual with us, whatever 
be in their native countries, for their ſtalks decay ſoon after 


to erecto. Capficum with a | the fruit is ripe. They are propagated by ſeeds, which muſt. 
frat grow! erect; commonly called Bird Pepper. ö | be ſown upon a hot- bed in the fpring; and when the plants 
The firſt ſort is the common long-poded — which | have fix leaves, they ſhould be tran = on another hot - 

is frequently cultivated in the s. Of this there is | bed at four or five inches diſtance, ſhading them in the day- 


time from the ſun until they have taken root; after which 
they muſt have a large ſhare of air admitted to them in warm 
weather, to prevent their drawing up weak. Toward the 
end of May the plants muſt be hardened by * to bear 
the open air, — in June they ſhould be carefully taken up, 


preſerving as much earth about their roots as poſſible, and 


Capſicum fructu biſido. Tourn. Capficum with a divided | planted into borders of rich earth, obſerving to water them 
. | well, as alfo to ſhade them until they have taken root; after 
ed Capficum filiquis ſurrectis & oblongis brevibus. Tourn. | which time, they will require no other management but to 
* a with oblong and ſbort pods growing ere. keep them clean from weeds, and in very dry ſeaſons to re- 
es. apſicum fructu tereti ſpithameo. Tourn. Caſcam with | freſh them two or three times a week with water. Theſe 
m- a taper 2 a ſpan . directions are for the culture of the common ſorts of Cap- 
ng Of theſe different forms I have had both the red and-yel- | ficum, which are 3 lanted by way of ornament. 
p. low, but neither of them have changed their colours, though | But the plants of third 2. which are propagated for 
ed they have frequently varied in their ſhape. ä pickling, ſhould be planted in a rich ſpot of ground, in a 
N The ſecond ſort with heart-ſhaped fruit is undoubtedly a | warm ſituation, about a foot and a half aſunder, and ſhaded 

e 


d- 


different ſpecies from the firſt, and never alters toward it, 
though there are ſeveral varieties of this which ariſe from 
ſeeds. Of this there are red and yellow fruit, which do not 
alter in colour, though they produce the following varieties : 


Capficum * ſurrectis 8 Tourn. Cap- 
with upright heart-ſhaped pods. 

filiquis ſurrectis rotundis. Tourn. Capficum 
with round uprigbi 
The third ſort I have cultivated many years, and have 
not found it alter, nor have I ſeen any other but the red 
fruit of this. It is the only fort which is proper for pick- 
ling, the fkin of the fruit being fleſhy and i yoo whereas 
thoſe of the other ſorts are thin and tough. The pods of 
this ſort are from one inch and a half to two inches long, 
are very large, ſwelling, and wrinklcd, flatted at the top, 
where they are angular, and ſometimes ſtand erect, at others 
grow downward. When the fruit of this are defigned for 
pickling, they ſhould be gathered before they arrive to their 
full ftze, while their rind is tender; then they muſt be ſlit 
down on one fide to get out the ſeeds, after which they 


till they.have taken root, and. afterward duly. watered in- 
dry weather, which will greatly promote their growth, and 
cauſe them to be more fruitfyl, as alſo enlarge the ſize of 
the fruit. By this management there may be three or four 


de Capſicum filiqya ndente rotunda & cordiformi. } crops-of fruit for pickling obtained the fame year, provided 

d; Tourn. C evith round, heart-ſhaped, hanging podi. | the ſeaſon proves not too cold. 

de Capſicum ſiliqua latiore & rotundiore. Tourn. C | The fourth, fifth, and fixth ſorts being tender, the plants 

ed with a larger and a rounder pod. ſhould be ꝓut into pots, and placed in an old hot-bed under 

* Capficum rotundo maximo. Tourn. Cagſcum with the | a deep frame, where they may have room to grow; or if 
largeft round fruit. they are planted in the full ground, the plants ſhould be 


each covered with a bell-glaſs to fcreen them from cold. 
The glaſſes may be ſet off every day in warm weather, and 
placed over them in the evening again; and at ſuch times 
as the weather is not favourable, the glaſſes ſhould be raĩſed 
on the contrary fide to the wind, to admit the freſh air.. 
With this care the fruit of theſe ſorts will ripen in England, 
—— without it rarely comes to maturity but in very warm. 
ons. | 

The four laſt forts have perenmal ſhrubby ffalks, which 
| riſe four or five feet high; theſe are not ſo hardy as the 
other, therefore when the plants have been brought forward 
in the hot-bed, as was directed for the common forts, they- 
ſhould be planted in pots filled with rich earth, and plunged: 
into a very moderate hot-bed, under a deep frame, where 
they may have room to advance; in warm weather they 
ſhould have a large ſhare of air admitted to them, but muſt. 


4 ſhould be foaked two or three days in falt and water; when | be covered with glaſſes every night, or in cold weather, 

they are taken out of this and drained, boiling vinegar muſt | 2nd frequently watered. With this management they will 
" be poured on them, in a ſaficient quantity to cover them, | produce plenty of fruit in autumn, which ripen in winter ;: 
1 and cloſely ſtopped down for two months; then they ſhould | but they muſt be removed into the ſtove on the firſt approach 

be boiled in the vinegar to make them green, but they want | of froſt, and placed where they may have a temperate warmth, - 
P no addition of any fort of ſpice, and-are. the wholſomeſt and | in which they will thrive better than in a greater heat; and 
1 beſt pickle in the world. the fruit will continue in beauty moſt part of winter, making 
E The. fourth fort is aHoa diſtin ſpecies from all the other: | a pretty appearance in the ſtove during that ſeaſon. 


bow hath broad wrinkled leaves, the fruit is alſo furrowed 
and wrinkled, generally growing upright, and of a beautiful 
ſcarlet colour : ſome of the fru will have their tops com- 
pre d Rke a bonnet, from whence it had the name. 
The fifth ſort was ſent me from the Spaniſh Weſt Indies: 
this doth not grow ſo tall as the other ſorts, but ſpreads 


The ſeeds of the. ſeventh ſort I received from Egypt: the 
leaves of this are much narrower than thoſe of any other ſort: 
I have yet ſeen; the pods always grow. rect, and-are pro- 
duced in great plenty, ſo that the plants make a good ap- 
pearance for three months in the: winter. | 

Fe eighth ſort I received from Antigua, by the title of 


near the ground. The leaves come out in cluſters, which 


Hen Pepper. This riſes with a ſhrubby ſtalk three or four 


are-of a ſhining green, and ſtand on long foot-ſtalks. The feet high, ſending out many branches toward the top: the 
trait is round; ſmooth, of a beautiful red, and the ſize of | fruit is about half an inch long, ſhaped in form of an ob- 
A — a ;tuſe cone, and. of 'a bright red, growing ereR. . | 


The 


CAR Fe 
The ninth ſort grows about the. ſame height as the eighth, 
t differs from ac in the ſhape and ſize of the fruit ; thoſe 
of this ſort being about the bigneſs of a Barberry, and 
nearly of the ſame ſhape. This I have long cultvated, 
and have not obſerved it to alter. 1 

by the title of Bird 


The tenth ſort is commonly known 
Pepper in America, This riſes with a ſhrubby alk four 
ar five feet high; the leaves are of a lucid green; the fruit 
grows at the diviſions of the branches, ſtanding erect: theſe 
are ſmall, oval, and of a bright red; they are much more 
and biting than thoſe of the other torts. From the 
fruit of this ſort is made the Cayan butter, or what the in- 
habitants of America call Pepper- 
as the beſt of all the ſpices. 
CARACALLA. See Päaszor us. 
CARAGANA. See Roninia. 
CARDAMINDUM. See TrzoraoLuUM. 
CARDAMINE. Lin. Sp. PI. 727. In Engliſh, Ladies- 
ſmock. | * 8 | 
The CHARACTERS are, T1 
The flower hath four oblong petals, placed in form of a croſs ; 
it hath fix ftamina, four of which are the length of the empale- 
ment; the other two, which are oppoſite, are much longer. I. 
bath a cylindrical germen, which afterward turns to a long 
compreſied cylindrical pod with two cells, opening in two walves, 
_ evhich twiſt ſpirally, and caft out the ſeeds when ripe by their 
wh 2 | 


icity. 


The Seciks are, | 

I. CARDAMINE (Pratenfu) foliis pinnatis, foliis radicali- 
bus ſubrotundis, caulinis lanceolatis. Lin. Sp. Plant. 656. 
Meadow Ladies-ſmock with a large purpliſh fewer. 

2. CARDAMINE (Parwifora) oliis pinnatis, foliolis in- 
cifis, floribus exiguis, caule erecto ramoſo. Annual Impatient 

reſs with a very. ſmall floæver. i 
3. Canpamine (Hir/uta) foliis pinnatis, floribus te- 
trandis. Hort. Cliff. 336. Ladies-/mock, or Impatient Cre/s 
wwith winged leaves, and flowers with four lamina. 

4. Canpamine (Cræca) foliis pinnatis foliolis palma- 
tis zqualibus petiolatis. Prod. Leyd. 345. Sicilian Impatient 
Creſi with Fumitory leaves. 

F. CARDAMINE (Amara) foliis pinnatis, foliolis ſub- 
rotundis anguloſis. Hall. Helv. 558. Greater bitter Water 
Creſs. 

8. CarDAMINE (7r:ifolia) foliis ternatis obtuſis, caule 
ſubnudo. Lin. Sp. Pl. 654. Alpine three-leaued Creſs. 

7. CarDamixe (Bellidifalia) foliis ſimplicibus ovatis 
integerrimis petiolis Iongis. Flor. Lap. 206. Smaller Alpine 
Crife with a Daij/y leaf. 

8. Carpamixe (Petra) foliis ſimplicibus oblongis den- 
tatis. Lin. Sp. Pl. 654. Rock Creſs. 

9. Carpamine (Chelidenia) foliis pinnatis foliolis qui- 
nis incifis. Lin. Sp. Plant. 655. Smooth Impatient Creſs with 
a Celandine leaf. 4 

The firſt ſort grows naturally in the meadows in many 

arts of England ; it is called Cuckow-flower, and Ladies- 


mock. Of this there are four. varieties, viz. the fingle 


with purple and white flowers, which are frequently inter- 
| 1 in the meadows, and the double flower of both co- 
lours. The ſingle ſorts are ſeldom admitted into gardens; 
but as the firſt ſort ſtands in the liſt of medicinal plants, ſo 


J have enumerated it. The young leaves of this plant have 


been gathered in the Fein by ſome perſons, and put into 
ſallets inſtead of Creſs: it is ſuppoſed to be an antiſcor- 
butic. 3 

The two varieties with double flowers were accidentally 
found growing in the meadows, and were tranſplanted into 
gardens, where they have been 74 Theſe deſerve 
a place in ſhady moiſt borders of the flower- garden, where 


, which they eſteem | 


"= 


| 


time they ſhould be tranſplanted. They delight in a fo 


. whach ſhould be ſown in the autumn, on a ſhady border, 
where they will come up ſoon after, and are never hurt by 


The fifth ſort grows naturally 


= chi 


| and bladders in which th 


TAR 
continuance in flower. They are propagated by parti 
their roots; the beſt time for this is the — w 1 


loamy foil, not too ſtiff, and muſt haue a ſhady ſituation. 
_ The ſixth, ſeventh, and ninth forts grow naturally on 
the Alps, and other mountainous places. Theſe are loy 
perennial plants, which may be propagated by parting of 
their roots in the autumn, and require a ſtrong ſoil and 
ſhady fituation : they may alſo be propagated by ſeeds, 


froſt. 
The eighth ſort is a low biennial plant, which grows na- 
turally in ſeveral parts of England and Wales, and 1s pre. 
ſerved in ſome gardens for the ſake of variety. | 
by the ſides of rivers, and 
in _ in molt parts of England, ſo is not admitted into 
ens. | 
The other ſorts are low annual plants, which grow na- 
turally in ſeveral parts of England. Theſe have the title 
of Impatient Creſs, from the elaſticity of their pods, which, 
if touched when they are ripe, ſpring open, and caſt out their 
ſeeds with violence to a conſiderable diſtance. Theſe forts 
when young are by the country people eaten in ſallets, and 
have the flavour of the common Creſs, but milder. 

CARDIACA. See Lzonurvus. 

CARDINALS FLOWER. See RayrunTivM. 

CARDIOSPERMUM. Lin. Gen. Pl. 447. Heart Pea, 

The CHarACTERS are, | | 

T he flower hath feur obtuſe petals, which are alternately larger, 
and a /mall four-leaved nectarium encompaſſing the germen, 
with eight lamina, three and three landing oppoſite, the other 
two on each fide. The germen is three-cornered, which after 
u ard becomes a roundiſb ſwollen capſule with three lobes, divided 
into three cells, opening at the top, each having one or two glo- 
bular ſeeds, marked with à heart. 

The SpEcC1Es are, 

1. CARDIOSPERMUM (Corindum) foliis ſubtus tomen- 
tofis. Lin. Sp. 526. Heart Pea with woolly leaves; called is 
America Wild Parſley. | 

2. CARDIOSPERMUM (Halicacabum) foliis lævibus. Lin. 
Sp. Heart-ſeed with ſmooth lea ves. | 

The firſt ſort riſes with a ſlender, channelled, climbing 
ſtalk to the height of four or five feet, ſending out many 
fide branches, garniſhed with leaves, upon very long foot- 
ſtalks, coming out oppoſite at the lower patt of the ſtalk; 
but upward the leaves come out on one fide, and the foot- 
ſtalk. of the flower on the other, oppoſite. The foot-ſtalk 
of the flowers are long, naked, and toward the top, divided 
into three ſhort ones, each ſuſtaining a ſingle flower. Im- 
mediately under theſe divigons come out a tendril, or claſ- 
pers like thoſe of the Vine, but ſmaller ; theſe faſten them- 

elves to whatever grows near them, and thereby are ſup- 
prey. The flowers are ſmall, white, and compoſed of 
our ſmall concave petals, two of which ſtanding oppoſite, 
are larger than the other; when theſe fall away, the ger- 
men becomes a large inflated bladder, having three lobes, 
in each of which is contained one, two, and ſometimes three 
ſeeds, which are round, hard, and the fize of ſmall Peas, 
each being marked with a black ſpot in ſhape of a heart. 

The ſecond ſort differs from the firſt in having taller 
ſtalks, the leaves being firſt divided. into five, — again 
into three parts. The foot-ſtalks are ſhorter, and the ſeeds 
2 are contained are much larger, 
moother, in other reſpects t 


and the whole plant is 
ree. 


Theſe plants grow naturally in both Indies, where they 
climb upon whatever ſhrubs are near them, and there they 


they will thrive, and make a pretty appearance during their 
1 * p | 


riſe to the height of eight or ten feet, but in England they 
ſeldom 
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(dom are above half ſo high; they ſend out many fide 
branches, which ſpread to a conſiderable diſtance way. 

They are annual, and periſh ſoon after they have per- 
fected their ſeeds, and being natives of hot countries they 
will not thrive in England in the open air. They are pro- 
pagated by ſecds, which ſhould be ſown upon a hot-bed in 
the ſpring, and when the plants are two inches high they 
ſhould be tranſplanted into pots, then planged into a very 
moderate hot-bed, where they muſt be carefully ſhaded un- 
til they have taken freſh root; after which they muſt have 
a large ſhare of air admitted to them day, to prevent 
their * drawn up weak : then they may be removed 
into a glaſs-caſs, where they may have room to grow, and 
be ſcreened from the cold of the nights, but in warm wea- 
ther they will require al ſhare of air. With this ma- 
nagement they will flower in July, and their ſeeds will 
ripen in autumn. 

CARDUUS: Lin. Gen. Plant. 832. Thiſtle. 

— CHARACTERS are, | 

It hath a flower, made uþ of many hermaphrodite 
flirets, which are fruitful ; theſe 44 fv | in one — 
ſealy empalement ; the florets are funnel. ſpaped, and of one leaf; 
each of theſe flerets have five ſhort hairy lamina. In the center 
is fituated an oval germen, crouned with down, which after- 
ward becomes an Bums feed, crowned with down, 
and incloſed by the prickly empalement. | 

The Srcites are, 

1. CaRDuus (Prarmicifolia) foliis integris ſubtus tomen- 
toſis, ſpinis ramoſis lateralibus. Prod. Leyd. 113. Low 
prickly T hiſtle weith leaves like the Eternal-flower. 

2. CarDuvus (Erigphorus) foliis ſeſſilibus bifariam pin- 
natifidis lacinĩis alternis erectis, calycibus globoſis villoſis. 
3 Upſal. 249. Woolly-headed T hiftle ; calle 

dl. 

3. Caxpuus (Acarna) foliis lanceolatis dentatis ciliatis 
— ſpinis marginalibus duplicibus. Greater Fiſb 

iftle. ; PIN 

4. Carpuvus (Marianus) ſquamis calycinis margine api- 
2 ſpinoſis. Hort. Cliff. 393. Our Ladies Thiſtle, or Milk 

7 . | 

5. Carpvuvus (Cirfiam) feliis lanceolatis decurrentibus 

denticulis inermibus, calyce ſpinoſo. Hort. Clif. 392. 

Engliſh ſoft or gentle Thiſtle. | 

6. Carpuvus (Caſabonæ) foliis lanceolatis ſeſſilibus in- 
tegerrimis margine ſpinis ternatis. Hort. Cliff. 393. The 
ſuppoſed true Fiſh T biftle of Tbeopbraſtus. 

- There are a great number of ſpecies more known than 
are here enumerated, ſome of which are very troubleſome 
weeds in the gardens and fields, therefore are better to be 
= out of both, ſo I thought it needleſs to mention them 

ere, ; | 

The firſt ſort grows naturally in Sicily. This is an an- 
bual plant, which riſes with a channelled ftalk about two 
feet high, ſending out ſeveral ſide branches toward the top, 
garniſhed with long narrow leaves like thoſe of the Auſtrian 

Ptarmica, which are of a deep green above, but white on 
their under fide ; juſt below the foot-ſtalk of the leaf come 
out ſeveral unequal yellow ſpines ; at the end of the branches 
the flowers are produced ; theſe have very prickly empale- 
ments, under which are placed two long leaves ; the flowers 
Ve purple, and ſhaped like thoſe of the common Thiſtle, 
but are ſmaller ; theſe are ſucceeded by oblong ſmooth ſeeds, 
Which have a long woolly down fitting on their top. It is 
Propagated by feeds, which ſhould be | Vo on a bed of light 
earth in the ſpring, where the plants are to remain. The 
Only care _ will require, is to keep them clean from 
weeds, and thin the plants where they are too cloſe. 

| The ſecond ſort grows naturally in ſeveral of the midland 
counties of England. This is a biennial plant, which ſends 


_ 


d by ſome Friars 
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out many long leaves near the ground, placed by pairs, and 
are joined toa winged border running on each fide the mid- 
rib the whole length; theſe ſegments are alternately point- 
ing upward, armed with long ſharp ſpines, ſtanding every 
way. The following ſpring there ariſes from the center of 
the plant one ſtrong channelled ftalk four or five feet high, 
branching every way toward the top; each branch is termi- 
nated by a fingle head of purple flowers, having a woolly 
empalement. One or two of theſe plants may be allowed a 
place in ſome abject part of the garden for its fingularity. 

The third ſort grows naturally in Spain Portugal. 
This riſes near three feet high, branching toward the top; 
the leaves are long, narrow, and the edges are ſet cloſely 
with ſmall hairs; at every indenture of the leaves there 
comes out two long yellowiſh ſpines; at the end of the 
branches the flowers are produced from the fide of the ſtalk, 
which have woolly oval empalements, cloſely armed with 
ſlender ſpines. The flowers are yellow, but make no great 
appearance. This plant may be propagated by ſeeds, in 
the ſame manner as the former ſort. | It is called Fiſh 
Thiſtle, from the reſemblance which the ſpines have to the 
bones of fiſh. | \ 

The Fourth ſort grows very common on the fide of banks, 
and in waſte land in many parts of England, and is by 
ſome perſons blanched and dreſſed as a curious diſh. This 
is a biennial plant, which ſhould be ſown very thin ; and 
when the plants are come up, ſo as to be well diſtinguiſh- 
ed, the grourd ſhould be hoed, to'cut down all the young 
weeds, and the plants left about two feet and a half diſ- 
tance ; in the autumn the leaves of the plants ſhould be 
tied up, and the earth drawn up cloſe to blanch them; 
when they are properly whitened, they will be fit for uſe. 
This is a biennial plant, which periſhes ſoon after the ſeeds 
are ripe. | 

The fifth ſort is a perennial plant, which is by ſome culti- 
vated for medicinal uſe, and has been ſuppoſed a remedy 
for ſome ſort of madneſs. This may be propagated by ſeeds, 
in the ſame manner as the ſecond fort. It grows naturally 
in the northern parts of England, and flowers in June. 

The fixth ſort is ſuppoſed to be the true Fiſh Thiſtle of 
Theophraſtus. This is a biennial plant, which riſes with 
an upright ftalk fix or ſeven feet high, is garniſhed with 
long ſpear-ſhaped leaves, armed with triple ſpines at every 
indenture : on the fide of the ſtalks the flowers come out in 
cluſters, which are of a purple colour, and are ſucceeded 
by ſmooth, oval, black ſeeds. It mou naturally in Sicily 
and the Levant. It is propagated by ſeeds as the ſecond 
ſort, which ſhould be ſown on a warm border, otherwiſe 
the plants will not live through the winter. 

CARDUUS BENEDICTUS. See Cnicvs. 
' CARDUUS FULLONUM. See Diesacvs. 

CARICA. Lin. Gen. Plant. 1000. Papaw. 

The CHaRaCTERS are, | | 

It is male and female in different plants; the s of the 
male are funnel-ſhaped, and of one leaf, having a long ſlender 
tube, which expands at the top, aohere it is divided into five 
narrow obtuſe parts; it hath ten lamina, five of which ate 
alternately longer than the other. The female flowers have 4 
mall permanent empalement, indented in five parts, with five 
long /pear-ſhaped petals ; the oval germen afterward betomes a 
large, oblong, fleſhy fruit, having five longitudinal cells, which 
are full of ſmall oval furrowed ſeeds, incloſed in a glutinous palp. 

The SpEC1Es are, ; | 2 

1. Ca (Papaya) foliorum lobis ſinuatis. Hort. Cliff. 
461. Papaw with the fruit ſhaped like the Squaſh. | 

2. CARICA (Proſepoſa) foliorum lobis integris. Hort. 
Cliff. 461. Papaw with the lobes of the leaves entire. 

There are ſeveral varieties of the firſt ſort, which differ 


| in the ſine and ſhape of their fruit, Plumier mentions _O_ 
| 0 
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of the female or fruitful 
which he titles Melon-ſha 


_ efteemed 
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ped, and the other ſhaped like 


the fruit of the Gourd ; and I have ſeen another in 


England, with a large, ſmooth, pyramidal fruit: but 
are ſuppaſeg to be accidental varieties, which ariſe from 
_ "The firſt ſort riſes with a thick, ſoft, herbaceous ſtem to 

the height of eighteen or twenty feet, which is naked till 
within two or three feet of the top, and hath marks of the 


out on every ſide upon very long foot-ſtalks ; thoſe which 


are ſituated undermoſt are almoſt horizontal, but thoſe on | earth to their roots, for whenever their roots are left bare, 


the top are erect: theſe leaves (in full grown plants) are 
very large, and divided into many parts. (or lobes) which 
are deeply ſinuated, or cut into irregular diviſions. The 
whole abounds with a milky acrid juice, which is 
| good for the rin : the ſtem of the plant, and 
allo the foot-ſtalks of the leaves, are hollow in the middle. 
Tbe flowers of the male plant are produced from between 
the leaves, on the upper part of the plant, which have foot- 
ſtalks near two feet long, at the of which the flowers 
Rand in looſe cluſters, each having a ſeparate ſhort. foot- 


ſtalk ; theſe are of a. pure white, and have 17 | 
| 877 


odour; in one of the male plants, which was rom 


| ſeeds that came from China, one of the male flowers pro- 


duced a ſmall fruit, about' the fize of a Catharine Pear, 
but was much longer, having ſeveral angles, and drawing 
to a point at each end; in it there were ſome ſeeds, 
but it is a doubt if they are fruitful. The flowers 
of the female Papaw alſo come out between the leaves 
toward the upper of the plant, upon very ſhort ' 
foot-ſtalks, fitting cloſe to the ſtem ; are large and 
bell - aped, compoſed of fix petals, and are commonly 
yellow; when theſe fall away, the germen ſwells to a large 
fleſhy fruit, the ſize of a Melon, which are of different 
forms; ſome are angular, and compreſſed at both ends; 
others are oval — globular, and ſome pyramidal; the 
fruit alſo abounds with the ſame acrid milky juice as the 


plants. This fruit, when ripe, is by the inhabitants of the | 
Caribbee Iſlands eaten with pepper and ſugar as Melons, 


Papaw, beſide the male; one of 
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the ſpring: when the plants aro near two inches high, they 
[ſhould be each anted into-a ſeparate ſmgll pot, and 
plunged into a. hot-bed of tanners bark, carefully ſhadi 
them from the ſun till they have taken root; after whi 
they muſt be treated in the ſame manner as other tender 
| prunes romp the ſame country; but as theſe plants have ſoft 
us ſtalks, and abound with a milky juice, ſo they 
muſt not have much water, for are frequently killed 


a | they 
veſtiges of the fallen leaves on the tem; the leaves come | with moiſture. When theſe plants are ſhifted from ſmall 


pots into larger, care muſt be taken to preſerve the ball of 


they rarely ſurvive it. | 
CARLINA. Lin. Gen. Plant. $36. The Carline Thiſtle, 
The CHARACTERS are, 


It hath a compound flower, made up of many he: 
florets, which are fruitful, included 7 a ies » ſcah 
empalement. The florets are funnel-ſhaped, and cut into five parts 
at the brim ; theſe have each five ſhort. hairy lamina. In the 
center is ſituated a ſbort , crowned with down, which 
afterward becomes a Crager fad, commntecthetloacig 


The Specists are, F 5 
1. CarLina (Yulgaris) caule multifloro corymboſo, flo- 
Hort. Cliff. 395. Common wild Carline 


ribus terminalibus. 
2. CaRrLina (Nacemaſa) floribus ſeſſilibus, lateralibus 


Thiflle. 

2 Sauv. Meth. 293. Small wwild Pat Cubes 
| 3. Cantina (Acaulis) caule unifloro flore breviore. 
Hort. Cliff. 395. Low Carline Thiftle with a large white 
| $4 Cantina (Lanata) caule trifloro dichotomo inter- 
medio =_ Sauv. Monſp. 293. Fiſh Thiſtle with a reddiſh, 
5. CARLIiNA (Corymbo/a) caule multifloro ſubdiviſo, flo- 
ribus ſeſſilibus. Prod. Leyd. 135. Umbellated Fiſh Thiſtle of 


The firſt ſort grows naturally upon ſterile ground in moſt 
parts of England, ſo is rarely admitted into gardens, but 


but are much inferior to a common Melon in flavour in its | the others are preſerved in botanic gardens for the ſake of 


native country, but thoſe which have ripened in England 
were deteſtable ; the. only uſe I have known made of this 
fruit was, when they were about half grown, to ſoak them 
in ſalt- water, to get out the milky juice, and 2 them 
for Mangos, for which they have been a good ſubſtitute. 
The ſecond fort was found growing in a garden at Lima, 
by Father Feuillee, and was the only plant he ſaw of that 


. fort in his travels. This differs from the other, in having 


a branching ſtalk, the lobes or diviſions of the leaves being 
entire, and the fruit w__ like a Pear, which he ſays 
were of different ſizes ; that which he deſigned was about 


eight inches long, and three and a half thick, ye:low within 


and without, and of a ſweet flavour. 'The flower, he ſays, 
was of a Roſe colour, and divided into five parts. 

Theſe plants being natives of hot countries, will not thrive 
in N unleſs they are preſerved in a warm ſtove, which 


are grown to a large fize, they make a noble appear- 
> with their ſtrong 2 ſtems, which are . — 
on every ſide near the top with large ſhining leaves, ſpread - 
ing out near three feet all round the ſtem: the flowers of the 
male ſort come out in cluſters on every ſide; and the fruit of 


the female growing round the ſtalks, between the leaves, | 


being ſo different from any thing of European production, 
may intitle them to the care of the curious. 
They are eaſily propagated by ſeeds, which are annually 
ought in plenty from the Weſt-Indies, though the fruit 
which grows in Europe produces plenty of ſeeds when it 


1 


bepf a proper height to contain the plants. When 


| variety. They grow naturally in the ſouth of France, 
Spain, and Italy. , | 
| They may all be propagated by ſowing of their ſeeds in 
the ſpring on a bed of Feth undunged earth, where they are 
deſigned to remain; for, as they nd forth tap- roots, they 
J will not bear tranſplanting ſo well as moſt other plants. 
When the plants appear above ground, they ſhould be care- 
- fully weeded, and, as they grow in fize, they ſhould be 
thinned where they are too cloſe, leaving them about ten 
inches. or a foot aſunder. 'The ſecond year moſt of theſe 
plants will flower; but, unleſs the ſummer 122 dry, they 


þ 0444 anagr od pr way wan in England; and ſome of them 
decay after they have flowered, therefore it 1s pretty 
difficult to maintain theſe plants in this country. 

CARNATION. See DianTarvs. 

CARPESIUM. Nodding Starwort. 

The CHARACTERS are, | ; 

T he flawer hath an imbricated empalement ; the hermaphroditt 
florets are funnel-ſhaped, which compoſe the diſk ; the female 
7 aubich compo/e the border are quinquefid : the 7 dere 

e ſhort flamina, and an oblong germen; theſe are ſuccet 
yo _ feeds. - 

The Species are, : 
1. CARISsIUuN (Cernum) floribus terminalibus. Lin. 
Sp. 1203. Nodding Starwort. 

2. CareesiuUM (Abrotanoides) floribus lateralibus. Ofb- 
It. tab. 10. Nedding Starwert, whoſe flowers come from ile 


fide of the flalks BY 
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The firſt ſort grows naturally in Italy; this is a biennial 
plant, with obtuſe, ſoft, — leaves; the ſtalks riſe a 
- foot and a half high, and are terminated by large flowers, 4 
1 herbaceous colour. This plant is eaſily pro 

Le, » Which ſhould be ſown the beginning of A L 
on of light earth, and when the plants come up, 
Gould be thinned, and kept clean from weeds ; the ſecond 
— the plants will flower and produce ripe ſeeds, then 
the y. 

The ſecond ſort ; grows naturally 3 in China, and is mw 

ſcarce at preſent in E : this hath branching 
cloathed with broad ſpi pear-ſhaped leaves ; the flowers grow 
ſparingly, ſcattered on © hs fides of the ſtalks, and branches 
nodding downward. 
The Teeds of this ſhould be ſown apon a gentle hot-bed 
in the ſpring, and when the plants come up, they ſhould 
be treated in the ſame manner as the Tagetes, with which 
they will produce their flowers and ripen their ſeeds. 

CARPINUS. Lin. Gen. Plant. 952. The Hornbeam, or 
Hardbeam. - 

_ ; _ 3 are, f 
It hath and female flowers, growing { VER the ſame 
plant. The male flowers T rag amen or 
latin; the flowers have ten ſmall famina The 5 
are diſpo/ed in the ſame form; theſe have one petal, which is 
ſhaped like a cup, cut into fix parts, with two ſhort germen. 
The kathin afterward grows large, and at the baſe 9 
fſeale is lodged an oval | 90 nut. 
The Srrcixs are, 

Carius (Pulgaris) ſtrobilorum planis. 
Hort. Clif. 447. * 2c E 

2. Careinus (Ofrya) ſquamis ſtrobilorum inflatis. 
Hort. Cliff. 447. The Hop Hornbeam. 
* 


ratis ſtrobilis brevibus. Eaftern Hornbeam, ⁊uith a ſmaller 
gy and ſborter fruit. 

. Carrinus (Virginiana) foliis lanceolatis acuminatis, 
frobilis lon 2 Virginia flowering Hornbeam. 
The firſt s very common in many parts of England, 
but is rarely ſuffered to grow as a timber-tree, being gene- 
rally reduced to pollards by the country Lari 1 — 

the young trees have been properly treat 
to- a large fize. Of late years, this has — 5 — — 
as a ſhrub, and never cultivated but for — in the 
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taſte; but ſince theſe ſort of ornaments have been almoſt 
baniſhed from the Engliſh gardens, there has been little 
demand for theſe trees in the nurſeries. 

As this tree will thrive upon cold, barren, expoſed hills, 
and in ſuch fituations where few other ſorts will grow, ſo it 
may be cultivated to great advantage by the proprietors of 
fuch land. But wherggheſe are propagated for timber, they 
thould be raiſed from ſeeds, upon the ſame ſoil, and in the 
fame ſituation where they are deſigned to grow. Nor ſhould 
they be propagated by layers, which is the commq; method 
where they are intended for hedges or under-wood ; for which 
thoſe ſo raiſed will anſwer the pu 
raiſed from ſeeds, but the latter muſt always be preferred 
for timber-trees 

The ſeeds of this tree ſhould be Ges in the autumn ſoon 
after they are ripe, for if they are kept out of the ground 
till fpring, the plants will not come up till the following 
year. When the plants appear, they muſt be kept very —— 


8 T ri. 


time they will be fit to tranſplant, for the ſooner all trees, 
which are deſigned for timber, are planted where they are to 
remain, the larger they will — and the wood will be 

firmer and more — hor & If they are kept clean from weeds 


(Oriemalis) foliis ovato-lanceolatis ſer- 


country, and in the nurſeries to form hedges, after the French | 


rpoſe full as well as thoſe 


from weeds, and treated as other 3 ; in two years 


— 


| 


| 


| Baped, cut into five equal 
ſort 
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| theee or four years, r th, 
after which 2 plants will obtained — gth 
to keep down the weeds. 


As the trees advance in their th, ſo they muſt he 
thinned, which ſhould be done with caution, cutting away 
the moſt unpromiſing plants gradually, fo as not to let too 


much cold air at once to. which are left, eſpecially on 


the borders of the antation. 

The timber of this tree is very tough and flexible, ſo might 
be converted to many uſeful purpoſes, when ſuffered to grow 
to a proper ſize; but as 22 have been generally treated 
otherwiſe, ſo the princi al uſce-it has been applied to was 
for turnery-ware, for _ it is an excellent wood, and alſo 
for making mill-cogs, heads of beetles, &c. It is alſo ex- 
cellent fuel. 

The Hop Hornbeam ſheds its leaves in the winter, with 
the Elm, and other deciduous trees. It is ſaid to grow plen- 
tifully in many parts of North America, but it is doubtful 
whether that is not a different fort frem this. The Hop 
Hornbeam is of quicker than the common fort, but 
what the wood o that will be I do not know ; for there are 
but few of the trees in England growing upon their own 
roots, moſt of them having been the common 
Hornbeam, which is the uſual adage; propagating them 


| in the nurfories ; but the trees ſo raiſed are of ſhort dura- 
tion, for the graft 


rows much faſter than the 
ook a — diſproportion 


y 
ſtock, ſo that mph qu 


in their fize; and where they ha to ſtand expoſed to 
fs winds, the graft is frequently broken from the ſtock, 


years growth, for which reaſon I would caution 
de perm no —— purchaſe any of theſe trees which haye 
— 
The Virgiai 


2 


inia 1 Hornbeam is leſs common than 
only to be ſeen in curious gardens ; it is equally 
as the other, and may be increaſed by layers. 
Eaftern Hornbeam is a tree of humble growth, rarely 
riſing above ten or twelve feet high in this country, ſhootiug 
out many horizontal 1 ar branches, ſo cannot eafily be 
trained up to a ſtem. The leaves of this ſort are much ſmaller 
than of the common . —— , 
cloſer together : it ma ept in leſs com n almo 
any other deciduous 2 It CODES eo of the ſorts, 
and may be gated in the ſame manner ; — 
it is rare in A Ed liſh nurſeries: 
CARROTS. See Davcvs. 
CARTHAMUS. Lin. Gen. Plant. 8 38. Baſtard Saffron, 
or Safflower. 
The CHARACTERS are, 


It hath 0 al 7 1 FA” 
eee 
Segment e 


famina. In —— center is 
which afterward becomes a fabi, * 
in the . 

The SrciEs are, 

1. CanTrHamus (Tin@erius) foliis ovatis integris ſer- 
rato aculeatis. Hort. Cliff. 394. Baſtard Saffron of the Hope, 
auitb a Saffron- coloured 

2. CakrhAuvs ( 5) caule piloſo ſupernè lanato, 
foliis inferioribus pinnatiſidis, ſummis amplexicaulibus 
dentatis. Hort. Upſal. 251. Yellow Diftaff T hiftle. 

3- CaxTnamvs (Creticus) caule glabro, foliis caulinis 
aculeatis, profunde dentatis, ſemiamplexicaulibus, capitu- 
lis ovatis. Crnicus of Crete with a leaf and appearance of Diftaf 
Thiftle, and a whitiſh flower. 

4. CarTHamus (Tingitamus) foliis radicalibus pinna- 
tis, caulinis pinnatifidis. Lin. Sp. 1163. Blue perennial 
Cricus 77 7 0 Q 


wated a ſbort termen, 


, angular ſeed, inclojed 


5. C- 
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5. CatTHAMUS (Cardunculatas) ſolils canlinis lineari- 
bus pinnatis longitudine plantæ. Lin. Sp. Pl. 831. Dwarf 
_ Caicus of mount Lupus with a blue flower. 
6. CarTframvus (Cæruleus) caule erecto piloſo, foliis 
lanceolatis hirſutis, capite maximo. Rowgher blye Cnicus. 
7. CaRTHAMUS E foliis enſiformibus ſinuato- 
dentatis. Prod. Leyd. 136. Stinking fbrubby Cnicus of Spain. 
8. CaRTHAMUS (Corymbeſus) floribus umbellatus nu- 
meroſus. Black Chameleon. | 
The firſt ſort grows naturally in Egypt, and in ſome of 
the warm parts of Afia. It is at preſent cultivated in many 


parts of Europe, and alſo in the Levant, from whence great 


3 of Safflower are annually imported to England, 
Ir dyeing and painting. | 

This is an annual plant, which riſes with a ſtiff ligneous 
ſtalk two feet and a half, or three feet high, dividing up- 
ward into many branches, garniſhed with oval pointed leaves, 
fitting cloſe to the branches, which are entire, and are lightly 
fawed on their edges,” each tooth being terminated by a 
ſhort ſpine. The-flowers yo ſingle at the extremity of 
each branch: the heads of flowers are large, incloſed in a 
fcaly empalement ; each ſcale is broad at the baſe, flat, and 
formed hke a leaf of the plant, terminating in a ſharp fpine. 
The lower part of the empalement ſpreads open, but the 
fcales above cloſely embrace the florets, which ſtand out 
near an inch above the empalement ; theſe are of a fine 


Saffron colour, and this is which is gathered for 
the uſes above-mentioned. If the ſeaſon proves cold and 
moiſt when the plants are in flower, there will be no 


produced, fo that there are few ſeaſons wherein the 
ſeeds of this plant come to perfection in England 
When this plant is propagated for uſe, the feeds ſhould be 


fown in drills, drawn at two feet and a half diſtance from 


each other, in which the feeds ſhould be ſcattered ſingly, for 
the plants muſt not be left nearer each other than a foot in 
the rows; but as ſome of the ſeeds will fail, fo a greater 
quantity ſhould be fown, as it will be eaſy to thin the plants 
at the time when the ground is hoed. If the feeds are good, 
the plants will appear in lefs than a month ; and. in three 
— or a month after it will be proper to hoe the ground, 


to deſtroy the weeds, and at the fame time the plants ſhould | 


be thinned where they are too cloſe; but at this time they 
ſhould not be ſeparated to their full diſtance, leſt ſome of 
them ſhould afterward fail; ſo that if they are now left fix 
inches afunder, there will be room enough for the plants to 
grow till the next time of hoeing, when they muſt be thin- 
ned to the diftance they are to remain for good: after this 
they ſhould have a third hoeing, which, if carefully per- 
formed in dry weather, will deftroy the weeds and make the 

und clean, ſo that the plants will requize no farther care 
till they come to flower; when, if the Saflower is intended 
for uſe, the florets ſhould be cut off from the flowers as they 
come ts perfection; but this muſt be performed when they 
are perfectly dry, and then they ſhould be dried in a kiln, 
with a moderate fire, in the fame manner as the true Saffron, 
which wilt prepare the commodity for uſe. 

But thoſa plants which are deſigned for ſeed, the flowers 
muſt not be gathered, for if the florets are cut off it will ren- 
der the ſeeds abortive, though they may ſwell and grow to 
their uſual ſize, as I have frequently experienced; yet when 
they are broken, there will be found nothing more than a 
melt without any kernel. And. this frequently happens to 
de the caſe with the ſeeds in wet cold ſeaſons, though in 
very wet years the germen will rot, and never come ſo for- 
ward as to form a ſhell. 

The quantity of Saflower which is annually eonſumed in 
England is ſo great, aas to make a very conſiderable article 
in trade, therefore might be very well worthy of the pub- 
ke attention. If = plant was introduced to. Carolina, it 
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might be there cultivated to as great advantage as in an 
— of the world, for there the ſeeds wilł conftantly ripen? 
and, as this country is furniſhed with it from the Mediterra- 
nean, where there is great danger of our navigation being 
interrupted, ſo it ſhould excite the inhabitants of our Ame. 
rican colonies to make trial of as many of the vegetables 
as there is a probability of ſucceeding there, as can be pro-' 
cured, which are of real uſe in any of the manufactures of 
this country. The ſeeds of this plant I ſent to Carolina in 
the year 1758, which have ſucceeded there; and more ſeeds 
may be eaſily procured from the American iflands, and in 
one ſeaſon may be multiphed in fo great quantity as to 
furniſh a whole province. r 

The uality of this commodity is chiefly in the co- 

lour, which ſhould be of a bright Saffron colour, and here. 
in that which is cultivated in England often fails; for if there 
happens much rain during the time the plants are in flower, 
it will cauſe the florets to change to a dark or dirty yellow, 
which will alſo befal that which is gathered when there is 
any moiſture remaining upon it; therefore great care muſt 
be taken not to gather it till the dew is quite dried off, nor 
| ſhould it be preſſed ther till it has been dried on the 
kiln. The manner of doing this being the ſame as for the 
true Saffron, I ſhall not mention it here. | 
This plant may be admitted to have a place in the bor- 
ders of large gardens, where it will add to the variety, during 
the time of its continuance in flower, which is commonly 
two months or ten weeks; for if the ſeed be ſown in the 
beginning of April, the firſt lowers will appear in the mid- 
dle of July at fartheſt, and there will be a ſucceſſion of 
flowers on the ſide branches till the end of September, ar 
in mild warm weather till the middle of October. 
When they are cultivated for this purpoſe, the ſeeds 
- ſhould be fown in the places where the plants are deſigned 
to remain, becauſe they do not bear tranſplanting well.; 
therefore three or four ſeeds ſhould be ſown in each patch, 
. left any of them ſhould fail, and when the plants are grown 
ſo ſtrong as to be ont of danger, the moſt promiſing in each 
patch ſhould be left, and the others pulled up, that they may 
| not draw or injure thoſe which are to , 

The ſecond fort grows naturally in the fouth of France, 
Spain, and Italy, where the women uſe the ſtalks of this 
plant for diſtaffs, from whence it had the title of Diſtaff 
Thiſtle. | | h 

The third fort was alſo diſcevered by Tournefort in the 
iſland of Crete. This differs from the former in having a 
ſmooth ſtalk; the leaves are very ſtiff, deeply indented, 
ſmooth, and are armed with very ſtrong ſpines ; the heads 
of flowers are oval, the florets white, and the plant grows 
near four feet high. 'Fhis is an annual plant, which may 
be fown and treated in the ſame way as the former, and 
flowers about the ſame time. mY 
The fourth fort hath a perennial root. This natu- 
rally in Spain, and was firſt brought to England from Tan- 
gier. It is propagated by parting of the roots. The belt 
time for tranſplanting and parting them is about the begin- 
ning of March; this ſhould have a dry foil and a warm 
 fituation, otherwiſe the plants are liable to be deſtroyed in 
ſevere winters. : | | 
The fifth ſort s naturally in the ſouth of France, 
Spain, and Italy. This hath a perennial root; the ſtalk riſes 
about ſix inches high, is channelled, hairy, and garniſhed 
wich long narrow leaves, ending in ſeveral. ſharp ſpines. 
„Each ſtalk is terminated by one large head of blue flowers, 
having a leafy empalement compouled.of very broad ſcales, 
each ending in a ſharp ſpine. 
| 2 . 

+ - This fort is difficult to propagate in England, for the 
roots do not put out offsets like the former, ſo is only to be 
raiſed from ſeeds, which do not come to perſection Kee» 
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unleſs the ſeaſon proves warm and dry. The plants ſhould 


have a dry ſoil and a warm ſituation. N | 
The ſixth fort riſes with a fingle ſtalk about two feet 

high, which is of a purpliſh colour, hairy, and channelled, 

cloſely garniſhed with broad ſpear-ſhaped leaves, 


Fic are ſharply ſawed on their edges, and covered with 


a ſhort hairy down. The ſtalk is terminated by a ſingle 
large head of blue flowers, having a ſcaly empalement. This 
ſort may be propagated by parting of their roots, which 


ſhould be performed in autumn when the leaves decay. It 
ſhould have a light dry ſoil, in which it will endure the cold 
of our winters, and continue many years. 

The ſeventh ſort I received from Anduluſia, where it 


ws naturally in great plenty. This riſes with a ſhrub- 


nial ſtalk to the height of eight or ten feet, which 

divides into many branches; theſe are garniſhed with pret- 
ty long ſword-ſhaped leaves, which are indented, and arm- 
ed with ſpines on their edges; they embrace the ſtalks with 
their baſe. The branches are terminated by large, ſcaly, 
ickly heads of yellow flowers, which come out in July, 
tr we never ſucceeded by ſeeds in this country, ſo can only 
be propagated by ſide ſhoots, flipped from the branches in 
the ſpring, and planted in pots, and plunged into a mode- 
rate bot. Bed till they have taken root; then they muſt be 
gradually hardened and removed into the open air, and 
when they have obtained ſtrength they may be ſeparated, 
and ſome of them planted in a warm dry border, where 
they will endure the cold of our ordinary winters ; . but in 


ſevere froſt they are frequently deſtroyed, therefore a plant | 


or two ſhould be kept in pots, aud ſheltered in the winter to 


preſerve the ſpecies. 
CARUM. Lin. Gen. Plant. 327. Carui, or Caraway. 
The CHARACTERS are, 


It hath an umbellated flower, compoſed of ſeveral ſmall um- 


bels, which are fermed as rays to the general umbel, neither of 


which have any invelucrum ; the flower hath five beart-ſhap- 
ed petals, and five hairy lamina. The germen is ſituated un- 
der the flower, which afterward becomes an obloug channelled 
fruit, dividing into two parts, each baving an oblong furrow- 
ed feed. ' ; 

The Species are, 

1. Ca un (Carvi) foliis pinnatifidis planis, umbellu- 
lis inzqualibus confertis. Meadow Cumin, or Caraway of 
the ſhops. | * 

2. Ca RUN (Hiſpanicum) foliis capillaribus multi fidis, 
umbellis laxis. Caraway with capillary multifid leaves, and 
looſe umbels. 

The firſt ſort is the common Caraway, whoſe ſeeds are 
greatly uſed, not only in medicine, but alſo in the kitchen, 
&c. This grows naturally in ſome rich meadows in Lincoln- 
ſhire and Yorkſhire, and is ſometimes found growing in the 
paſtures near London. It is alſo cultivated for uſe in Eſſex, 
and ſome other counties. 

It is a biennial plant, which riſes from ſeeds one year, 
flowers the next, and periſhes ſoon after the ſeeds are ripe. 
It hath a taper root like a Parſnep, but much ſmaller, 
which runs deep into the ground, and hath a ſtrong aro- 
matic taſte, ſending out many ſmall fibres; from the root 
ariſes one or two {mooth, ſolid, channelled ſtalks, about 
two feet high, garniſhed with winged leaves, baving long 
naked foot-ſtalks. The ſtalks divide upward into ſeveral 
imaller branches, each of which is terminated by an um- 
bel, compoſed of ſix or eight ſmall ſeparate umbels, ſuſ- 
taining fingle white flowers, with heart-ſhaped petals ; the 
flowers of theſe ſmall umbels are claſely joined together. 
After the flowers are decayed, the germen becomes an ob- 
os channelled fruit, compoſed of two oblong channelled 
8. 3 


The beſt ſeaſon for ſowing the ſeeds of this plant is in au- 
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tumn ſoon after are ripe, when they will more certain 
ly grow than thoſe ſown'in the ſpring ; and the plants which 
riſe in the autumn generally flower the following ſeaſon, ſo 
that a ſummer's growth is hereby ſaved. f 
The ſecond ſort grows naturally in Spain. This plant 
riſes with a ſtronger ſtalk than the former, which ſeldom 
grows more than a foot and a half high, but is cloſely gar- 
niſhed with fine narrow leaves like thoſe of Dill; the ſtalks 
divide upward into many brariches, each being terminated 
by loofe umbels of white flowers, which are Tucceeded by 
long furrowed ſeeds, having the ſame aromatic flavour as 
the common ſort. This is a biennial plant, and may be 
treated in the ſame manner as the former 
CARYOPHYLLATA. See Gun. 


CARYOPHYLLUS. Lia. Gen. Plant. 594. The Clove- 


tree, or All-ſpice. 
The CHARACTERS are, 
I t hath a double empalement ; the flower is of one leaf, cut 
into four obluſe parts, upon which the germen is fituated ; the 
Fruit bath another empalement, which is ſmall, and ſlightly di- 
vided into four of vary which arg permanent. The flower hath 
Four blunt petals ; it has many lamina. The germen is ſituated 
under the floauer, which afterward becomes a foft berry with 
two cells, each containing a ſingle kidney-ſhaped ſeed. 
The Seis are, 8528 

I. CARYOPHYLLUsS ( Aromaticus) foliis ovato-Janceolatis 
oppoſitis, floribus terminalibus, ftaminibus corolla longi- 
oribus. The Clove- tree with oval ſprar-ſhaped leaves growing 
oppofite, and flowers terminating the flalks, whoſe lamina are 
longer than the petals. | 

2. CAaRYOPHYLLUS (Pimento) foliis lanceolatis oppoſi- 
tis, floribus racemoſis terminalibus, & axillaribus. The Pi- 
| mento, or All-ſpice. | 

3. CARYOPHYLLUS (Fruticgſus) foliis lanceolatis oppo- 
ſitis, floribus err alaribus. Brown. Hiſt. Jam. 248. 
Clowe-trie with ſpear-fhaped leaves placed oppoſite, and flowers 
growing by pairs from the fides of the flalks. 

4. CarRYOPHYLLUS (Cotinifolia) foliis ovatis obtuſis 
oppolitis, floribus ſparſis alaribus. Clowe-tree with oval 
blunt leaves placed oppoſite, and flowers growing thinly from 
the fides of the branches. 

5. CARYOPHYLLUS {(Racemeſaus) foliis oblongo-ovatis, 
emarginatis, rigidis, glabris, floribus racemoſis terminali- 
bus. Clowe-tree with oblong oval leaves, which are 4 
ſmooth, indented at the — -4 and flowers growing in bunc, 
terminating the fall. | 
| The firſt fort grows naturally in the Moluccas, and the 
hotteſt parts of the world, where it riſes to the height of a 
common Apple-tree ; but the trunk generally divides at 
about four or five feet from the ground, into three or four 
large limbs, which grow ere&, and are covered with a thin 
ſmooth bark, which adheres cloſely to the wood. 'Thefe 
limbs divide into many ſmall branches, which form a fort 
of conical figure; the leaves are like thoſe of the Bay- tree, 
and are placed oppoſite on the branches. The flowers are 
produced in looſe bunches at the end of the branches, which 
are ſmall, white, and have a great number of ſtamina, 
which are much longer than the petals. The flowers are 
ſucceeded by oval berries, which are crowned with the em- 
palement, divided into four parts, which ſpread flat on the 
top of the fruit, in which form they are brought to Europe, 
for it is the young fruit beaten from the trees before they 
are half grown, which are the Cloves uſed all over Europe. 

I have not heard of any plants of this kind being in the 
gardens either in England or Holland, but I choſe to men- 
tion it here to introduce the other. 

The ſecond ſort grows naturally in Jamaica, but particu- 
larly on the north fide of that iſland, where it is found in 

great plenty, and is a confiderable branch of their trade. 
| | | Q 2 The 


The unripe fruit dned, being the All-ſpice fo well known' 
in Europe. It is now cultivated with cate in many of the 
atitations, for the trees will thrive upon ſhallow rocky 


nd, which is unfit for the Sugar-cane, fo that a great ad- 
vantage ariſes ro the planters, thoſe lands which would 
otherwiſe be of account to them. , 


This tree grows to the height of thirty feet or more, with 

a ftfait trunk covered with # Le 32 bark, = di- 
vides upward into many branches which come out oppoſite; 
theſe eite Lich oblong leaves, reſembling thoſe of 
the Bay- tree both in form, colour, and texture, and are 
alſo placed oppoſite; when theſe are bruiſed or broken, 
they have a very fine aromatic odour, like that of the 
fruit, Ihe branches grow very regular, fo that the trees 
make a fine appearance, and as they retain their leaves 
through the year, ſo they are worthy of being pro 


ted 
for ornament and ſhade about the habitations of the * 
m 


The flowers are produced in large looſe bunches 


fide of the branches toward their ends; the flowers are | 


ſmall, and of an herbaceous colour, which are male and fe- 
male upon diſtin& trees. The male flowers have very ſmall 
petals, and a t number of ſtamina in each, which are 
of the fame colour with the petals, and are terminated by 
oval bifid ſummits ; n ivr wag ay _ no „ 
an oval germen fituated below the flower, ſupporting a ſlen- 
der ſtyle, with a blunt ſtigma at the top. The germen af - 
terward becomes a globular pulpy berry, including two 
kidney-ſhaped ſeeds. 
When the fruit of theſe trees are deſigned for uſe, they 
are gathered, or beaten down from the trees, a little before 
they arrive to their full fize, and are ſeparated from leaves, 
ſtalks, or any rubbiſh which may have accidentally mixed 
with them : then. the fruit 1s expoſed every day to the ſun, 
ſpread on cloths for ten or twelve days to dry, but removed 
under cover every evening to ſcreen it from the dews; when 
the feyit is perfectly dry, it is packed up for exportation. 
If the fruit is permitted to grow to maturity, the pul 
which ſurrounds the ſeeds is ſo full of moiſture and gluti- 
nous, as to ſtick to the fingers of thoſe who bruiſe them, 
therefore are unſit for thoſe uſes to which the dried fruit are 
applied. 8 | 
Prhis tree is propagated by ſeeds, which in the natural 
place of its ak. 4 is conveyed and ſown by birds to a 
t diſtance ; and, it is very probable, the ſeeds paſing 
: ugh them, are rendered fitter for vegetation than thoſe 
which are immediately gathered from the tree; for I have 


received great quantities of the berries which were perfectly 
ripe and freſh, great part of which I ſowed in different ways, 


and communicated ſome of them to ſeveral other curious 
perſons who did the ſame, but none of them have yet ſuc- 
ceeded. 

The plants cannot be preſerved in England, unleſs th 
are placed in a ſtove during the winter ſeaſon, but they will 
thrive in a moderate degree of warmth ; they ſhould be 

lanted in a ſoft loamy ſoil, and in winter muſt have but 

ittle water ; in the ſummer they ſhould have a _ ſhare 
of air, and in July, if the ſeaſon proves warm, they may 
be placed in the open air in a warm ſheltered ſituation, but 
upon the approach of cold nights they muſt be removed 

into the ſtove again. The expoſing of theſe plants to the 
open air for one month only, will be of great ſervice to 
clean their leaves from inſe&s or filth, which they are ſub- 
je& to contract by remaining long in the ſtove ; but if the 
ſeaſon ſhould prove voy wet or cold, it will not be ſafe to 
truſt theſe plants long abroad; therefore their leaves ſhould 
be now and then waſhed with a ug to clean them, which 
will not only render them more ſightly, but alſo promote 
their growth. This plant, being an evergreen, makes a 


fine appearance in the ſtove at all ſeaſons of the year; and | 


? 
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= 


bed, render them as 


CAS 


baving ſuch an agreeab 


le fragranęy when rub. 
worthy of a place in the ſtove, as any) 
other exotic plant which is preſerved for ornament. 
The third fort grows naturally in Jamaica. This riſes 
with a divided trunk to the height of eighteen or twenty 
feet, ſending out branches which are placed oppo. 
fite, and are covered with a gray bark : the leaves come 
out by pairs, which are ſhorter and rounder at their points 
than thoſe of the laſt ſpecies ; they are alſo ſmoother, and 
of a firmer texture. 'The flowers come out from the fide 
of the branches between the leaves, upon lender foot. 
ſtalks, about an inch in length, two generally ariſing from 
the ſame point: theſe are ſucceeded by round berries, of 
a brighter colour than thoſe of the former, having the em- 
e een. on their crowns. The leaves and fruit of this 
have no aromatic flavour, ſo are not of uſe, but the 
characters of the flower and fruit are the ſame as in the 
other ſort. | | 
The fourth ſort was ſent me from Cartha 
Spain. This riſes with many irregular ſtems about twelve 
or fourteen feet high, which are covered with an Aſh-co- 
loured bark, and divide into many branches upward : theſe 
are garniſhed with ſtiff oval leaves placed oppoſite. The 
flowers are produced from the fide of the branches, ſome- 
times four, five, or fix foot-ftalks ariſe from the ſame 
point; at other times they come out ſingle, or perhaps by 
Pairs: theſe are white, and of the ſame ſhape with thoſe of 
the ſecond fort, and are ſucceeded by berries which are 
rounder, and for the moſt part contain but one kidney- 


ſhaped ſeed. 
general charac- 


gena in New 


This ſort with the ſecond in its 
ters, but not in the virtues, for it hath none of the aroma- 
tic flavour with which that abounds ; but as it retains its 
leaves through the year, may merit a place in the ftove, 
better than many other plants which are preſerved by the 
curious. This is propagated by ſeeds in the ſame way as 
the ſecond ſort, and the plants muſt be treated in the ſame 
manner as thoſe. i 

The fifth ſort was ſent me from the iſland of Barbuda, 
where 1t riſes to the height of twenty feet : the trunk and 
branches are covered with a ſmooth brown bark. The 
branches come out oppoſite ; theſe grow ere, and are 
niſhed with very ſmooth lucid leaves, which are rlaced by 
pairs, and have very ſhort foot- ſtalks. The leaves vary 
much in their form, ſome of them are oval, others are ob- 
long, and ſome are indented ſo deeply at their ends as to be 
almoſt heart-ſhaped. Their confiftence is much thicker than 
thoſe of the common Laurel, and their colour is a ſplendent 
green, with one deep midrib running through their middle, 


and many ſmall veins going from thence tranſverſly to their 


border. The flowers are produced in ſmall looſe bunches 
at the extremity of the branches, which have ſeveral nar- 
row leaves intermixed with the bunches. The flowers are 
ſucceeded by berries of the ſame ſhape with thoſe of the ſe- 
cond ſort, but are larger. 

This tree is propagated by ſeeds as the other ſpecies, and 
deſerves a place in the ſtove for the beauty of its e n 
leaves, which being of a thick conſiſtence, and of a ſhining 
green colour, make a fine appearance at all ſeaſons of the 
year; but this hath no aromatic flavour to recommend it, 
as hath the ſecond ſort, for which reaſon it is ſeldom no- 
ticed. I take this to be the Bay-tree, mentioned by Hughes 
in the Hiſtory of Barbadoes, which he deſcribes to have no 
flavour; for J have ſeen plants of this ſort which were 


brought from Barbadoes, fo that I ſuppoſe it grows natu- 


r 
CASIA. See Osyx 1s. 
CASSIA. Lin. Gen. Pl. 461. Wild Senna. 


The 


.. ESE 

5 e | als, which foread 

hat 7 G concave petais, w , 
*. hath ten declining tamina, three of the lower are long, 
ibe three upper are ſhorter ; the ſummits of the three lower are 
| arched, bealed, and ſeparated at their points. In the 
center is fituated a long taper germen, which afterwards be- 
comes a long pod, divided by. tranſverſe partitions, each con- 
{aining one or baue roundifh ſeeds, faſtened to the margin of the 
aper value. 
The SPECIES are, F 

1. Cas81a (Occidentalis) foliolis quinquejugatis, ovato- 
lanceolatis, margine ſcabris, exterioribus majoribus, glan- 
dulà baſeos petiolorum. Lin. Sp. Plant. 377, * 
leaves compoſed 0 pair of oval ſpear-ſhaped with roug 
borders, p- 1 being the large, and a ſnall gland at 
the baſe of the foot fall. e 

2. Cas81a (Fruteſcens) n ovatis gla- 
bris, exterioribus longioribus, caule fruticoſo. Caffia with 
haves compoſed of fue pair of ſmooth oval lobes, the upper being 
the longeft, and a 9 fat "YEP TER ; 7 

3. Cass14 (Alara). foliolis octojugatis, ovali-oblongis, 
interioribus minoribus, petiolis eglanduloſis ſtipulis patulis. 
Hort. Cliff. 158. Caffia with eight pair of oblong, oval, little 
haves, the inner being the leaft, foot-fialks without glands, 
and « reading Sigato, 

4. Cass1a (Filleſa) foliolis trijugatis, oblongo-ovatis 
zqualibus villoſis, filiquis articulatis, caule erecto arboreo. 
Caſſia with three pair of oblong, oval, hairy leaves, which are 
equal, jointed pods, and an upright woody ſtem. | 

5. Cass1a (Uniflora) foliolis trijugatis, ovato-acumina- 
tis, villoſis, floribus ſolitarus axillaribus, filiquis erectis. 
Caſta with three pair of lobes in each leaf, which are oval, 
pointed, and hairy, and fingle flowers proceeding from the fides 
of the falls, with upright pods. | 

6. Cass1a (Marylandica) foliolis octojugatis ovato-ob- 


longis, zqualibus, glandula baſeos petiolorum. Caſſia with 


ſmall leawes, compoſed of eight pair of lobes, which are oblong, | 


Jmeath, and equal, and flowers proceeding frem the fides of t 
J. . 

. Cass1sx (Bicapfularis) foliolis octojugatis obovatis gla- 
bild, ke «eg xg — <f glandula — 
jectã globoſa. Hort. Cliff. 159. Caffia with three pair of 
oval /mooth leaves, the inner one being rounder and „ and 
a globular gland placed Betaueen the leaves. 

8. Cass1a (Fiftula) foliolis quinquejugatis, ovato-lan- 
ceolatis glabris, petiolis eglandulofis. Flor. Zeyl. 149. 
Caſſia with five pair of leaves which are oval, ſpear-ſhaped, 
ſmooth, and foot-ftalks having no glands ; or the purging Caſſia 
of Alexandria. 

9. Casv1a (Bahamenfis) foliolis ſexjugatis, lanceolatis, 
glabris, interioribus minoribus, floribus terminatricibus. 
Caffia with fix pair of leaves, which are ſmooth and ſpear- 
7 Hh the inner ones being ſmaller, and flowers terminating the 


10. Cass1a (Fruticeſa) foliolis bijugatis, ovato-lanceo- 
latis, glabris, floribus terminalibus, filiquis longis tereti- 
bus, caule fruticoſo. Caſſia with two pair of leaves which 
ere oval, ſpear-ſhaped, and ſmooth, flowers terminating the 
Halle, long taper pods, and a ſbrubby talk. 

II. Cass IA (Fawvanica) foliolis duodecemjugatis, oblon- 
gis, obtuſis, glabris, .glandala nulla. Lin. Sp. Plant. 379. 
Caffia with tæuelve pair of leaves, which are oblong, Blunt, 
Jmooth, and have no glands ; commonly called Horſe Caſſia. 

12. Cass14 (Liguftrina) foliolis ſeptemjugatis, oblongo- 
oratis, obtuſis, floribus ſpicatis axillaribus, filiquis recur- 
Vis. Caffia with ſeven pair of leaves which are oblong, oval, 
and blunt, Jpikes of flowers proceeding from the fides of the flalks, 


and recurved pods. 


13. Cassia (Emarginata) foliolis trijugatis, obtuſis, 


| poſed of five 


3 CAS 

— =. 2g rginatis, caulibus piloſis, floribus ſolitariis axillaribus 
e e fo * three pair of obtuſe haves 
indented at the top, hat „ flowers i from 
the fides of the ſtalls, I. a long Ter. fall. joe 

14. Cass14 (Biflora) foliolis quadrijugatis oblon | 
tis, caulibus procumbentibus, floribus axillaribus pedunculis 
bifloris. Caſſia with four pair of oval leaves, trailing 
falls, and flowers proceeding from the fides of the flalks, two 
growing upon each foot-ftalk. | 

15. Cass14 (Arbereſecens) foliolis byugatis oblongo-ova- 
tis, ſubtus villoſis, floribus corymboſis, caule erecto arbo- 
reo. Caffia with two pair of oblong oval leaves, hairy on their 
__ de, flowers growing in round bunches, and an ered tree - 

em. | 

16. Cass1a (Flexuoſa) foliolis multijugatis, glanduli 
petioli pedicellata, ſtipulis enfiformibus. Hort. Upſ. 101. 
Caffia with many pair of leaves, and the gland on the foot-ftalk 
.re/embling an inſet, and ſword-ſbafed ſtipulæ. 

The f. ſort naturally in moſt of the iſlands in 
the Weſt-Indies, where it is called Stinking Weed, from its 
unſavoury odour. This riſes with a channelled ſtalk three 
or four feet high, dividing into ſeveral branches, garniſhed- 
with winged leaves placed alternately ; each of theſe is com- 
pair of lobes, which are oval, ſpear-ſhaped, 
fitting cloſe to the midrib, and have rough edges. The 
flowers come out from the ſide of the talks, two growing 
upon each foot-ſtalk, but the branches are terminated by 

looſe ſpikes of flowers, which are com of five concave 
yellow petals, with ten declining ſtamina. It hath a flat 
pod, having a border on each fide, and is indented between 
each ſeed. | | 

This is a biennial plant, which propagates by ſeeds in 

lenty in the countries where it grows naturally ; but in 
En land the ſeeds muſt be ſown on a hot-bed in the ſpring, 
— when the plants are fit to remove, they ſhould be each 
planted in a ſeparate pot filled with light earth, and plung- 
ed into a moderate hot- bed to bring them forward; and to- 
ward the end of June, ſome of them may be planted into a 
warm border, where, if the autumn proves favourable, the 
will flower very well; but theſe will not perfect their ſeeds, 
therefore a plant or two ſhould be put into pots that they 
may be removed into the ſtove in autumn to ripen ſeeds. 

The ſecond fort grows in Jamaica. This riſes with a ſhrub- 
by ſtalk five or fix feet high, ſending out many branches 
toward the top, with winged leaves compoſed of five pair of 
' ſmall oval leaves, the upper ones being longeſt. The flow- 
ers come out from the fide of the ſtalks, and alſo terminate 
the branches in looſe ſpikes ; they are yellow, and ſhaped 
like thoſe of the former, but are ſmaller ; the pods are long, 
taper, and contain two rows of feed. 

This plant may be preſerved three or four years in the 
ſtove, and will annually flower and perfect the ſeeds. It is 
propagated by ſeeds, which ſhould be ſown on a hot-bed in 

the ſpring; and the plants muſt be treated in the ſame man- 
ner as the former ſort, with only this difference, that theſe 
when they are too tall to remain longer under the frames on. 
the hot - bed, muſt be removed into tha ſtove. 

The third ſort hath an herbaceous ſtalk, which riſes five 


A- 


| or ſix feet high, with long winged leaves compoſed of eight 


or ten pair of large oval lobes, rounded at the end, where 
they are ſlightly indented. The flowers are produced in. 
looſe ſpikes at the top of the ſtalk, which are large, yellow, 
and of the ſame ſhape with thoſe of the other ſpecies; the 
pods are long, taper, and have four borders or wings run- 


- 'This fort ſeldom continues more than two years; it muſt 
be raiſed from ſeeds as the former ſorts, and placed in the. 
tan-bed in the ſtove, being very tender, and ſhould have 


ning * np roman | 


but little water in winter. 


The 
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The fourth ſort grows naturally at Campeachy. This 
riſes with a woody ſtem to the height of fourteen or ſix- 
teen ſeet, ſending out many lateral branches, garniſhed 
with winged leaves, compoſed of three pair of oblong, oval, 
hairy lobes, which are of equal fize; the flowers dome out 

in looſe bunches at the end of the branches, which are of a 
pale ſtraw colour and ſmall, but ſhaped like the others. 

This may be propazated by ſeeds, which mutt be ſown 
upon a hot-bed, and the plants afterward treated as the 
former ſorts. - | 
The fifth fort is a low herbaceous plant, ſeldom riſing a 
foot high ; the ſtalk is fingle, and ſhed with winged 
leaves, compoſed of three pair of oval pointed lobes, which 
are hairy; the flowers come out ſingle from the fide of the 
ſtalks, they are of a pale yellow and ſmY ; theſe are ſuc- 
eeeded by narrow taper pods two inches Ing, which grow 
upright. This plant is annual; the ſeeds muſt be fown on 
a hot-bed, and the plants treated as the fir Nort. 

The fixth fort grows naturally in Maryla It hath a 
perennial root, com of æ great number of black fibres, 
and ſends out ſeveral upright ſtalks in the ſpring, which riſe 
fix feet high, garniſhed with winged leaves, compoſed of 
nine pair of oblong ſmooth lobes, which are equal; toward 
the upper part of the ſtalks the flowers come out from the 
wings of the leaves, two or three together. The ftalks de- 


—_—_— — 


cay in autumn, and riſe again in the ſpring: © The roots of | 


this ſort continue many years, and will hve abroad in a 
warm border and a dry ſoil. | 


The ſeventh fort is an annual plant, which riſes a foot | 


and a half high, with an ere@ herbaceous ftalk, which is 
garniſhed with winged leaves compoſed of three pair of oval 

2 the flowers come out ſingly from the wings of the 
leaves, which are ſmall, yellow, and of the ſame ſhape with 
thoſe of the other ſpecies. 

This is propagated by ſeeds, which muſt be ſown on a 
hot-bed in the — and the plants afterward treated in 
the ſame manner as hath been directed for the firſt. 

The eighth ſort is the tree which produces the purging 
Caſſia, which is uſed in medicine. It grows naturally in 
Alexandria, and in both Indies, where it riſes to the height 
of _ or fifty feet, with a larger trunk, dividing into 
many branches garniſhed with winged leaves, compoſed of 
five pair of ſpear-ſhaped lobes, which are ſmooth ; the flow- 
ers are produced in long ſpikes at the end of the branches, 
each ſtanding upon a pretty long foot-ſtalk : they are com- 
poſed of five large concave petals of a deep yellow colour, 
and are ſucceeded by round pods which are from one to two 
feet long, with a dark brown woody ſhell, having a longi- 
tudinal ſeam on one fide, and divided into many cells , 
tranſverſe partitions, each containing one or two oval, ſmooth, 
compreſſed feeds, lodged in a ſweetiſh black pulp, which 
is the part uſed in medicine. 

This tree is propagated by ſeeds, which may be eafily 
procured from the druggiſts, who import the pods for uſe, 
which muſt be ſown on a hot-bed in the ſpring, and when 
the plants come up they muſt be treated in the ſame man- 
ner as the other ſorts during the firſt ſummer, and in au- 
tumn they muſt be removed into a ſtove ; during the winter 
they ſhould have very little water, for as theſe trees grow 
naturally in dry ſandy land, ſo moiſture is a great enemy to 
them, but eſpecially during that ſeaſon. The plants may 
be expoſed to the open air, in a ſheltered fituation in the 
ſummer, in the warmeſt time of the year. 

The ninth ſort grows naturally in the Bahama Iſlands. 
This is an annual plant, which riſes with an upright ſtalk 
three feet and a half high, garniſhed with winged leaves 
compoled of fix pair of lobes, which are ſmooth, narrow, 
and ſpear- ſhaped, ftanding at wide diſtances : the flowers | 


| ſort. 
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which are of a pale yellow, and are ſucceeded by long com. 
preſſed pods. This muſt be treated as the firſt fort. 
The tenth fort grows at La Vera Cruz in New Spain. 
This rifes upward of twenty feet high, with ſeveral trunk 

covered with brown bark, which divide into many branches 
upward, iſhed with winged leaves, compoſed of twy 

pair of iobes, which in the lower leaves are oval, and thoſe 

of the upper are five inches long, and two and a half broad 
in the middle, ſmooth, and of a light green. The flower, 
are produced in looſe ſpikes at theextremity of the branche,, 
which are, large, and of a gold colour. 

This ſort is propagated by ſeeds, which muſt be foun 
upon a hot-bed, and the plants afterward treated in the 
fame manner as the eighth fort, 

The eleventh fort grows in great plenty in moſt of the 
iſlands in the Weſt-Indies. This rifes to a great magnitude, 
with a large trunk, dividing into many branches garniſhed 
with very Toa winged leaves, compoſed of twelve or four. 
teen pair of oblong blunt lobes, which are ſmooth, of 2 
light green, and placed near together. The flowers come 

out in looſe ſpikes at the end of the branches, which are of 
a pale Carnation colour, ſhaped like thoſe of the other ſpe. 
\ cies. This is called Horſe Caſſia, becauſe it is generally 
given to horſes, and ſeldom taken by any perſons on ac- 
count of its griping quality. | 

It is propagated by ſeeds, which ſhould be ſown, and the 
plants afterward treated in the ſame manner as the eighth 


The twelfth ſort grows at the Havannah. This hath an 
' herbaceous ftalk, which divides into many branches, riſing 
about three feet high, garniſhed with winged leaves, com- 
poſed of ſeven pair of oblong oval lobes, which are rounded 
at the end. The flowers come out from the fide of the 
branches upon very long foot-ſtalks, and are diſpoſed in 
looſe ſpikes ; theſe are of a pale yellow. : 
This is a biennial plant, which, if brought forward early 

in the ſpring, will ſometimes perfect ſeeds the ſame year; 
but if they ſhould fail, the plants may be kept through the 
winter in a ſtove, and good ſeeds may be obtained the fol- 
lowing ſeaſon. 

The thirteenth ſort riſes with ſeveral weak ſhrubby ſtalks 
about two feet high, cloſely garniſhed with winged leaves, 
compoſed of three pair of lobes, very narrow at their baſe, 
enlarging to the top, where they are rounded with a little 
indenture at the ge: The flowers come out fingle from 
the fide of the branches, ſtanding upon very long foot- 
ſtalks ; they are of a bright yellow, ſhaped like thoſe of 
the other ſpecies, and are ſucceeded by narrow flat pods an 
inch and a half long. It is propagated by ſeeds, which 
muſt be ſown on a hot-bed, and managed as the other ten- 
der ſorts ; it will continue two or three years, if placed in 
a warm ftove. | 

The fourteenth ſort ſends out from the root two or three 
ſlender ſtalks, which trail on the ground, garniſhed with 
winged leaves, having four pair of ſmall roundiſh lobes of a 
pale green; at the inſertion of the foot-ſtalks ariſe thoſe of 
the flower, which is jointed, dividing into two ſhorter at 
the top, ſuſtaining two ſmall yellow flowers. This is an 
annual plant, whoſe ſeeds muſt be ſown early in the ſpring 
on a hot-bed, and treated hke the other kinds. 

The fifteenth ſort grows at La Vera Cruz in New Spain. 
This riſes with a ſtrong upright trunk to the height of 
twenty-five or thirty feet, dividing into many branches, 
covered with an Aſh-coldured bark, garniſhed with winged 
leaves having long foot-ſtalks, each being compoſed of two 
pair of oblong oval lobes, which are ſmooth. The flowers 
are produced ſometimes from the fide of the ſtalks, where 
they are few and ſcattering, but the ends of the branches 


are collected into looſe bunches at the top of the ftalks, | 


have large round bunches of flowers, which branch out from 


* 
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colour. 

he ſixteenth fort grow 
weſt-Indies. It riſes with a ſlender ſtalk about two feet 
high, ſending out a few fide branches upward, garniſhed 
with winged leaves, compoſed of many pairs of narrow 
pinnæ like thoſe of the Senſitive Plant. The flowers come 
out upon ſhort foot - ſtalks from the fide of the branches, each 
boot Malk ſuſtaining two or three yellow flowers, of the ſame 
form with the other ſpecies of this genus ; theſe are ſuc- 
— ſhort flat ods, contatning'three or four flat ſeeds 
in each. : 

This is an annual plant, and requires the ſame treatment 
as the firſt ; but unlek 
the cold, they will not perfect their ſeeds in England. 

CASSIDA. Scull-cap. See ScuTELLAR1a. 

CASSINE. Lin. Gen. Plant. 333. The Caffioberry-buſh, 
or South-Sea Thea. | 

The CHaRACTERS are, 


The flower hath but one petal, wwhith is cut into obtuſe 
ſegments; it hath fue lamina, which ſpread from each other, 
and a conical germen, which afterward becomes an umbilicated 
berry with three cells, each containing a ſingle ſeed. 
The SPECiEs are, | 
1. Cass ix E (Corymboſa) foliis ovato-lanceolatis, ſerratis 


oppoſitis, flonbus corymboſis axillaribus. Fig. Pl. plat. 


83. fig. 1. Caffine with oval ſpear- Maped lea ves placed oppo- 


, and floavers growing in round bunches from the of the 
2.45 ; or 8 py 1 ak 

2. Cass1nt (Paragua) foliis Janceolatis alternis ſempervi- 
rentibus, floribus axillaribus. Fig. Pl. plat. 83. fig. 2. Cane 
with evergreen ſpear-ſhaped leaves placed alternately, and flow:- 
ers preceeding from the fides of the branchss ; Yapon, or South- 
Sea T hea. , 

3. Cass1ns (Oppofirifolia) foliis ovatis acutis glabris, 
floribus axillaribus poke. Caffine with oval A 
leaves, and s coming out from the wings of the ſtalk ; 
called by the gardeners Hyſſon Tea. © 

The firſt fort riſes with two or three ftems, which ſend 
out many ſide branches, and become buſhy ; theſe feldom 
nſe more than eight or nine feet high in England. The 
branches are garnifhed with oval ſpear-ſhaped leaves fawed 
on their edges, which grow oppoſite. At the end of the 
branches the flowers come out in roundiſh bunches ; theſe 
are white, and divided into five parts almoft to the bot- 
dom; in their center is placed the germen, attended by 
hive ſtamina, which ſpread open near as much as the ſeg- 
ments of the petal. After the flower is paſt, the germen 
ſwells to a round berry, having three cells, each containing 
2 ſingle ſeed. | wn 

This fort is now become pretty common in the nurſeries 
near London, where it is propagated by laying down the 
branches, which afford ſhoots in plenty for that purpoſe 

the root and lower part of the ſtem, ſo is eafily in- 
creaſed. There are numbers of theſe ſhrubs which produce 
ry in England every year, but none of them ripen their 
8. 
The leaves of theſe plants are extremely bitter, fo that if 


a ſingle one is chewed, the bitterneſs cannot be gotterr rid 
in à long time. 


tuation; for in expoſed places the young ſhoots are fre- 
quently killed in the winter, whereby the ſhrubs are rea- 
dered unſightiy; but where they are near the ſhelter of trees 
or walls, they are very rarely hurt. 


The feeond ſort grows naturally in Carolina, and alſo in 


me parts of Virginia, but chiefly near the ſea; this, in 
natural places of its growth, riſes to the height of ten 


one center 3 they are of a deep yellow, inclining to an o. 


s common in all the iſlands of the 


** 1 


$ the plants are placed in a glaſs-caſe, 
where they may have room to grow, and be ſcreened from 


' © The third ſort has not been lon 


| tumn, flighting the ſhoots, as 1 
Carnations; theſe in one year will have put out roots, but 


It loves a light ſoil, not too dry, and ſhould have a warm 


| tree, 
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or twelve feet, ſending out branches from the ground up- 
ward, garniſhed with ſpear-ſhaped leaves placed alternately, 
which continue green through the year. The flowers are 
produced in cloſe whorls round the branches at. the foot- 
ſtalks of the leaves; they are white, and of the ſame ſhape 
with the former, - : 4 

This plant was many years preſerved: in ſeveral curious 
gardens near London, till the ſevere winter in 1739, when 
moſt of them were deſtroyed, ſo that there was ſcarce any 
left; but of late years there have been many of the young 
plants raiſed from ſeeds, which came from Carotina. If this 
plant can be brought to thrive well in England, and to en-“ 
dure the winter in the open air, it will be a fine plant to 
make a variety in plantations of evergreen trees. The leaves 
of this ſort are not ſo bitter as thoſe of the firſt, eſpecially 
when green. . 

The inhabitants of North Carolina and Virginia, where 


this ſhrub grows in plenty, give it the title of Yapon, which- 


I ſuppoſe to be the Indian name. The leaves are about 
the ſize and ſhape of thofe of the ſmall-teaved Alaternus, 
but are ſomewhat fhorter, and a little broaderat their baſe; 
they are a little notched about their edges, and are of a 
thick ſubſtance and deep green colour; the flowers of this 
fort are produced at the joints near the foot-ftalk of the 
leaves, but the Caffioberry-buſh produces its flowers in um- 
bels at the extremity of the ſhoots. 

Theſe trees are propagated by fowing their ſeeds (which 
are obtained from Carolina, where they grow in great-plen- 

near the ſea-coaſts ;) they ſhould be fown in pots, for the 


| ſeeds do frequently remain in the ground until the ſecond 
year; therefore the pots ſhould be placed in a ſhady fitua- 


tion, where they may remain till October, when they muſt 
be removed into ſhelter during the winter ſeaſon ; and in 
March following pat them upon a freſh hot-bed, which will 
forward the feeds in-their vegetation. 

When the plants are come up, they ſhould by degrees be 
expoſed to the open air, in order to inure them to our clf- 
mate, placing them where they may be ſheltered from cold 
winds; they ſhould be ſheltered during the two or three 
firſt winters under a frame, after which they may be planted 
abroad in a warm fituation, where they will endure the cold 
of our common winters; but very ſevere froſts will kill 
them if they have not ſome protection. . 

In South Carolina the plant is called Caffena, or South - 
Sea Thea: the inhabitants of that country do not make o 
great uſe of this Tea, as thoſe of Virginia and North Ca- 


rolina; in the laſt of which, the white people have it in as 


e Indians, and make as conſtant uſe of it. 

reat eſteem as th in Eagfand. This 
rows naturally in South Carolina, in ſituations near the 
|S where the froſts are not ſo ſevere as the interior parts 
of that country, ſo the plants are not ſo hardy as thoſe: 
of the other two forts. This may be raiſed from ſeeds, 
when they. can be procured from the 1 where the 
plants naturally grow, and if treated in the ſame manner 
as the former, will 8 18 » yu 2 4 
, which ſhou aid down 1n u- 
r as is commonly practiſed for 


they ſhould not be cut from the old plants till the, ſpring” 
following, when they ſhould be each 1 in a feparate- 
pot, ſhading them till they have taken new root; after 


which they fhould be placed with other hardy ſorts of exo- 


tie plants in ſummer, but in the autumn muſt be placed in 
ſhelter, for they will not live abroad ia winter. 

This plant retains its leaves through the year, ſo makes a- 
good appearance in winter. 


CASTANEA. Tourn. Iuſt. R. H. 584. The Cheſtnut- 
The 
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CA 
The Caaracrias are, an | 
dt hath male and female flowers on the ſame tree, ſametimes at 


„ 
* 


ſeparate)diftances, and at other times near each other. The male 


flowers form a fort of katkin ; they have no 


2. petals, but include 


briftly lamina. T he female flowers are of 


one leaf, divided into four parts, having no petals, but a germen 


fixed to the empalement, which becomes a roundiſþ fruit armed 
ewith A Hines, including one or more nutz. " | 

The Syecigs are, y | 
. - 1. CasTANEA (Sativa) foliis lanceolatis acuminato-ſer- 


ratis, ſubtus nudis. The manured Cheſtnut. 


2. CasTANEA (Pumila) foliis lanceolato-ovatis acute 
ſerratis, ſubtus tomentoſis, amentis filiformibus nodoſis. 
Cheftnut with oval ear Shaped leaves ſharply ſawed, which 
art woolly on their under fide, and a ſlender knotted kathin. 

3. CasTANnEA (Sloanca) foliis oblon atis, ſerratis, 
fructu rotundo maximo echinato. Cheftnut with oblong, oval, 
awed leaves, and a wery large, round, prickly fruit. This is 
the Sloanea of Plumier. : | 
Ihe Cheſtnut is a tree which deſerves dur care, as much 
as any of the trees which are propagated in this country, 


either for its uſe or beauty, being one of the beſt ſort of 


timber, and affording a goodly ſhade. It will grow to a 
very great ſize, and ſpread its branches finely on every fide 
where it has room. The leaves are large, of a lucid green, 
and continue late in the autumn; nor are they ſo liable to 
be eaten by inſects, as are thoſe of the Oak, which of late 


years having frequently happened to the latter, which has 


rendered them very unſightly great part of ſummer. There 
is no better food for deer and many other animals than their 
nuts, which moſt of them prefer to acorns ; but yet there 
ſhould not be ſo many of theſe trees planted too near the 
habitation, becauſe, when they are in flower, they emit 
2 wy diſagreeable odour, which is very offenfive to moſt 
Peg. | 


. There are ſome varieties of this tree which have acciden- 
tally ariſen from ſeeds, that have been ſuppoſed diſtinct 
2. but the differences are only in the ſize of their 
fruit and leaves, which have been altered and im proved by 
culture, ſo that the wild and unmanured Cheſtnut are un- 
doubtedly the ſame; for I have frequently found, that the 
nuts taken from the ſame tree, and cultivated in the ſame 
ſoil with equal care, have produced trees with very ſmall 
fruit ; and among them have been others, whoſe fruit have 
been as large as thoſe of the parent tree, therefore they 
can be only eſteemed as varieties. But in many countries 
where the trees are cultivated for their fruit, the people 
graft the largeſt and faireſt fruit, upon ſtocks of Cheſtnut 
raiſed from the nut; and theſe. grafted trees are by the 
French called Maronnier, but theſe grafted trees are unfit 
for timber. | 

There is alſo a Cheſtnut with variegated leaves, which is 

agated in the nurſeries by way of curioſity : this is 

maintained by budding, and inarching it upon common 

Cheſtnut in the ſame manner as other fruit-trees ; but 

| theſe variegated trees and plants are not ſo much regarded 
at preſent, as they were ſome years paſt. 

The third fort grows in South Carolina, from whence 
ſome of the fruit with their outward covers, were ſent to 
| his Grace the Duke of Bedford a few years paſt: theſe 
were as large and round as a tennis-ball, and armed all 
over with. ſtrong ſpines like a hedge-hog ; theſe capſulz 
were divided regularly in four cells, — containing one 
ſmall Cheſtnut. At that time I compared theſe with Father 
Plumier's deſcriptiqn and figure, which he exhibited under 
the title of Sloanea, and found them to agree exactly; and 
upon looking in the box ia which they were ſent, I found 
ſome of the leaves of the tree which alſo tallied with his 
deſcription, ar.d confirmed my former opinion, | 


4 


—— 


timber: and in a N of London, 2 by Fitz. 
ec peaks of a 


"to ſhrink or ſwell as other timber is too apt to do; and 


for ſowing, are ſuch as are brought from Portugal and 


therefore obſerve to keep them clear from weeds, eſpecial) 


, SAS 
Tbe firſt of theſe. trees was formerly in greater pl 
amongſt us than at preſent, as may be proved by Ke 
buildings in London, which were for the moſt part of thi 


Stephens in Henry the 
noble foreſt, which grew on the north part of it: Proximg, 
(ſays he) patet foreſta ingens, ſaltus numeroſi ferarum, l 
tebræ cervorum, damarum, & taurorum ſy lveſtni. 
um, &c. And there are ſome remains of old decayey 
Cheſtnuts in Enfield-chace, not far diſtant from London; 
which plainly proves, that this tree is not ſo great a ſtran. 

r to our climate as many people believe, and may be cyl. 
tivated in England, to afford an equal profit with any cf 
the larger timber-trees, fince the wood of this tree is equa] 
in value to the beſt Oak, and for many purpoſes far exceed. 
ing it; as particularly for making veſſels for all kinds af 
liquor, it having a property (when once thoroughly ſeaſon. 
ed) of maintaining its bulk conſtantly, and is not ſubjed 


cond's time, he 


= 


am certainly informed that all the large caſks, tuns, &c, 
for their wines in Italy, are made of this timber: and iti 
for that, and many more purpoſes, in greater eſteem a 
the Italians, than any other timber whatever. It is a 
valuable for pipes to convey water under ground, a 
enduring longer than the Elm or 1 other wood. In Ita) 
it is planted for coppice wood, and is very much cultivated 
in ſtools, to make ſtakes for their Vines, which will endue 
ſeven years, which is longer than any other ſtakes will & 
by near half the time. The uſefulneſs of the timber, to- 
gether with the beauty of the tree, renders it as well worth 
propagating as any tree whatever, eſpecially 1n large plan- 
tations in parks. ; 
Theſe trees are propagated by planting the nuts in Fe- 
bruary, in beds of freſh undunged earth. The beſt nun 


Spain, which are commonly ſold in winter for rating, pe 
vided they are not kiln-dried, which is generally the caſe 
of many of thoſe brought from abroad, which is done 9 
prevent their ſprouting in their paſſage ; therefore, if they 
cannot be procured freſh from the tree, it will be muck 
better to uſe thuſe of the of England, which are full 
as good to ſow for timber or beauty, as any of the foreign 
nuts, though their fruit is much ſmaller : the nuts ſhould 
be preſerved, until the ſeaſon for ſowing, in ſand, where 
mice or other vermin cannot come to them, otherwik 
they will ſoon deſtroy them : before you ſet them, it wil 
be proper to put them into water to try their goodneſs, which 
is known by their ponderoſity; ſuch of them as ſwim upot 
the ſurface of the water ſhould be rejected, as good for 50 
thing; but ſuch as fink to the bottom, you may be fur 


In ſetting theſe ſeeds or nuts, the beſt way is to make 1 
drill with a hoe (as is commonly practiſed in ſetting Kd 
ney Beans) about four inches deep, in which you ſhould 
place the nuts, at about four inches diſtance, with thel 
eye uppermoſt ; then draw the earth over them with! 
rake, and makea ſecond drill at about a foot diſtance from 
the former, proceeding as before, allowing three or fou! 
rows in a bed, with an alley between, three feet broad 
for a conveniency of clearing the beds, c. When yo 
have finiſhed your plantation, you muſt be careful that! 
is not deſtroyed by mice or other vermin ; which is ve) 
often the caſe, if they are not prevented by traps, or 
means. | 

In April theſe nuts will appear above ground ; you mul 


while young: in theſe beds they may remain for two yeaf 
when you ſhould remove them into a nurſery, at a wider 


| diſtance. The beſt time for tranſplanting theſe yy” 
| 4 ei 
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Aber in Ochber or the litter end of February, 
ber is the-beſenſon't the dikance theſe ould have in the 
— Þ is three fer” row' from row, und one foot in the 
If theſe trees have a downright tap-root, it ſhould 


be cut off," eſpecial M if ere intended to be removed 
— nz ome dre but lateral roots, and 


for good. an 
— wanteldys allowed ehim in che nurſery, is thees 


or four years, according to their growth, bot the younger 


they are tranſplamed the better they will ſuoceed; young 
trees of this fort are v apt to have crooked ſtems, bas 
when they are trayſplanted out and have roo to grow, as 


increaſe in bal — _—_ upright, and their 
— will I as r. obſerved, 
ny there have t tations. 
ey there Ke bn gra Bee in the ner. 
y they — be fit for tranſplanting. 
the younger they are 


the better wil ſueceed; - But if they he — — 
he ber they wi by much the better method to ſow them 


ting, 15 often 


X the roots of weeds, you ſhould make your 
furrows about fix feet diſtance from each other, in which 
you ſhould lay the nuts about ten inches apart, covering 
them with earth about two -inches deep ; and when they 
come up, you muſt carefully clear them from weeds : 
diſtance allowed between each row; is for the uſe of the 
horſe-hoeing plough, which will diſpatch a great 
this work in a ſhort time; but it ſhould be performed with 
care, ſo as not to injure the young plants; therefore 
the middle of the ſpaces only ſhould be cleaned with this 
— ono and a hand-hoe muſt be uſed to clean between 
— 4 1＋ a alſo on each fide, where it 
unſafe for the plough to be drawn ; and in hand-hoe- 
ing there muſt be 
rind of the plant. t for the firſt two years after ſowing, 
it will be adviſeable to dig the ground each winter, becauſe 
the plants will be too ſmall to admit the hoeing plough, 
and in ſummer to hand- hoe the ground. When theſe have 


remained three or four years (if the nuts ſucceed well,) you 


will have many of theſe trees to remove, which ſhould. be 
done at the ſeaſon before directed, leaving the trees about 
three feet diſtance in the rows; at which diſtance they may 
remain for three or four more, when you ſhould re- 
move other tree to make room for -the remaining, 
which will reduce the whole plantation to fix feet ſquare ; 
which will be diſtance enough for them to remain in, until 
they are large enough to cut for poles, when you may cut 
down every other of theſe trees (maki ng | choice of the leaſt 
promiſing) within a foot of the ground, in order to make 
ſtools he which, in eight or ten years time, will be 


purpoſes they. are preferable to moſt other trees; ſo that 
every tenth year here will be a freſh crop, which will pay 
the rent of t ground, and all other incumbent charges, 
and at the ſame time, a full crop of growing timber left 
upon the ground. 

The Chinquapin, or Dowf Virginian Cheſtnut, is at 
preſent very rare in England ; it is very common in the 
woods of America, where it ſeldom grows above twelve or 


feet high, and produces great plenty of nuts, which 


but Od 


der them leſs ſubject to may 3 are remov- | 


tas is for Oaks, &c-)- and let them re- 
a eee for the . — — to have a down 


reat care taken not to cut the tender 


deal of | fn 


yo 


* EE 


| for not one ſeed in five hundred ſent 8 


ve parts; they have each 


| whoſe 


ſtrong enough to lop for hoops, hop-poles, &c. for which | theſe are of a fine blue colour, having a dark ſpot at bot- 


1 


r 


are for the moſt dete in esch outer 

This tree is very y, and will refiſt the 

winters in IT: d z but s. very apt to 
if it is 


Tunimer, eſ lanted in . 
nuts of al if bebdokie from Mel 6 


up in ſand as ſoon as they are ripe, and ſve th Eagifad 
» otherwiſe they loſe 2 g d. 

which 3 rs. the reaſon this tree 1s at ſcarce with us, 
grew. Indeed 

moſt of the nuts which have been brought over have been 
kiln-dried, to preſerve them from ſprouting, which ipfat- 
libly deſtroys the germen: when the nuts arrive, they ſhoald 


my 
AT 


put into the e ble; for if are 
— — — they loſe thei ode: fo quality. 
This fort of C at deligh 228 ſo ” but if the wer 


continues long u the 5 d in the winter it 4 
ll ho hs "g pon g an „ is apt 


The third fort, called Sloanea, is not at preſent in this 


good, | country, nor do I believe it will live through the winter 


in the opgn air, eſpecially while the plants are young ; 
therefore if any nuts of els fort ſhould: be brought to 
England, and the plants raiſed from them, it will be pro- 
E to ſcreen them for three or four winters, till the plants 
ve obtained ſtrength, when t =— be planted an the 
air in the ſpring, but muft ir fituztion. 
CASTANEA E EQUINA. See EscvLvs. | 
CASTOREA. See Dur AN TIA. DE 
F . CATANANCHE. Lin. Gen. Plant. watts oel. 
ot. 


Irre 8 are, 
flower is 2 many rr, Arts in 545 
in one common ſc 2 


wwhich is 
gant. The fn are of one leaf, 3 2 ia 
ſhort hairy lamina. The ger- 
— rw _ = er, which afterward Ts 7 

oval ſeed, which is compreſſed, and DET Fete 
tncloſed in the empalement. * * 
Tbe Srreœits are, 
. CaTANANCHE CCerules) ſquamis calycinis inferiort- | 
bus ovatis. Hort. Cliff. 390. Catanance whoſe under ſcales of 
the empalement are ou. 

2. CATANANCHE (Lutea) ſquamis calycinis inferioribus 
lanceolatis. Hort. Cliff. 390. Catanance whoſe under ſcales 
of the are /} Hape. 

The firſt ſort ſends out many long, narrow, hairy leaves, 
which are jagged on their edges like thoſe of the Buckſhorn 
Plantain, but broader; the jags are deeper, and at 4122 
diſtances; theſe lie flat on the ground, turnin — 
upwards. Between the leaves come out the flower- 
which are in number proportionable to the fize of the — ; 
for from an old thriving root there is frequently eight or ten, 
and young plants do not ſend out more than two or three. 
Theſe ftalks riſe near two feet high, dividing into many 
ſmall branches upward, iſnetd with leaves hke thoſe be- 
low, but are ſmaller and ave few or no jags on their edges: 
each of theſe ſmaller branches (or foot-ſtalks) are terminat- 
ed with ſingle heads of flowers, havinga dry, fitvery, ſcaly. 
em}! ent, in which are included: three or four florets, 
petals are broad, flat, and indented at their ends; 


men ts 


tom, and in each five ſtamina. 

The cond ſort hath broader leaves than the firſt, 2nd 
leſs jagged on their edges; from each root riſe one or two 
Kalks, which grow a foot and a half high, ſending out two 
or three ſlender foot- ſtalks, each ſuſtaining a fingle head of 
yellow flowers, incloſed in a dry ſcaly empalement, of a 


darker colour than thoſe of the firſt. 


The firſt of theſe plants is perennial, and is propagated 


| by ſeeds or ſli ps 3 the ſeeds = be ſowu in a bed of common 


earth 


* 


ill re- 
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It riſes v 


land. 
with a branching De 


t of ten or 
Rows DNN ne | 
me out 


ternately, which are garniſhed with ſmall leaves | 
rae thoſe of the Box- tree, coming out in cluſters all 
round 1 * 5 — diſtances; the flowers come 
out ſingle the branches, han downward; 
they are tubulous, and near fix inches ——— narrow 
at their baſe, but widening upward toward their top, where | 
it 1s divided into four arts which f open, 1 
flexed backward : are of a dull yellow colour. 

This ſhrub is propagated by ſeeds, which muſt be 
cured from the where it naturally grows. I the 
entire fruit are brought over in the feeds will be bet- 
4 erved; the ſeeds muſt be ſown.in ſmall ts filled 

light ſand earth, and plunged into a moderate hot- | 
hed of tangers k. If the ſeeds are good, the plants will 


„Spear in about fix weeks; theſe plants make little pro- 
| Sheet for four or five years. If the nights ſhould prove cold, 
grew flowly, fo they will not require to be re- 

1 the ſeed · pots the firſt year, but in the autumn 

ge p tan-bed ; in ſpring the plants ſhould be — 

wk up, and each planted in a ſeparate ſmall pot, filled 

tanners bark ſummer, when the weather is warm, they 

mould have a good. ſhare of air admitted to them, _ but in 


el pla muſt be cs with mats every evening. As 

ts ſhould be — into the ſtove, and plunged in- 
with light ſandy earth, and plunged into a freſh hot- bed of 
aptumy muſt be removed into the ſtove, where they ſhould 


 eonſtantly remain, and muſt be treated afterward in the 


ſame manner azother tender exotic plants. | 
CAUCALIS. Baſtard Parſley. 

This is one of the umbelliferous plants with oblong ſeeds, 

which am a. little fuxrowed and prickly : is of the. 

wer are uncquat:and _keart-tha 

wa are ſeveral ſpecies of this plant preſert ed in the. 

ae; but as there is no great beauty or uſe in 
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1. CxanoTrus l foliis trimenviia.- Lini. 8p 
195. Ceancthuy with haves having three ner. 
2. CxanorTavs (Africans); foliis tis enerviia, 
tai eee Lin. Sp. = 27 
ſpear ſpaped le. evithout nepYes,, rem ftipeube: | 

35 Sr. ; foliis ovaris reopks fl 


1 Tie or 


* ſhrud ſeldom. riſes-more: chan four or fre 


- running 
| —— the point, which diverge in the broad 
part of the leaves from each other: the leaves are placed 
oppolun, and are of a light green colour. As the, extremi- 

of each ſhoet the flowers. are in cloſe thick 


ikes, which are compoſed of five ſmall leaves, and are of 
# Clear white; and every ſhoot is terminated by one of thele 
When. ſo the whole ſhrub is covered over with flowers 


again in October. In warm ſeaſons the ſeeds will ripen 


well i in England. But this ſhrub is beſt p ted 
[= — the young branches, which, in a light 
put out roots in a year's time 4 but theſe layers 


ſo moiſture will often occaſion their ro 
en in quantities, or too often repeated 
| method is to cover the ſurface of _ dry weather,. 
all round the layers with „ which will py a ſuſh-. 
cient moiſture in the d. provided the ſeaſon is not ex- 
tremely dry, in hic — ſhould have a little water; 
* in ei r. or ten days, which will be ſufficient. 
time ſor laying down theſe branches is in au- 
3 and if after this is performed, the ſurſace of the- 
round is covered over with ſome old tan, taken from 2. 
ecayed hot-bed, it will prevent the froſt from penetra — 
of & x & ground, which will ſecure them, from injury. 
the ſame covering will prevent the winds from drying oi. 
the ground in the ſpring, and thereby promote their putting 
| 1 fa roy —— y be taken up the. 
O The Prin are to remain. 
he frond 2. 8 at the Cape; of Good: 
| wy from whence i evokes was originally brought to Holland, 
where it haus been lon be title of Alaternoides, 
&c. and by ſome — — it is — Ricineides Afticana. 
arboreſeens, &c. but Dr. Linnzus, having. examined the 
characters more exactly, has joined it to this genus. 
„ This. res do the. height of ten or twelve feet, with a 
woody ſtem, covered with a rough purple bark; wo 
out many weak branches which hang 1 — ihe 
a 


'; therefore te be 


Plant. 196. Gnu With | 
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the autumn proves mild, theſe ſhrubs often flower 
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3 abe fruit ny of comparing i with rn as I have had 
ng it with ſome that have been 


pots | 

a. hot-bed of tanners bark, giving them 

once 2 week if the ſeeds are good, the 
in a month or five weeks ;- and when ants ar 
inches high, a ſufficient number of ſmall pots ſhould 5 
with. earth, and planged into the tanrbed a day 
u., 
put into the pots; 


» 
E 


then the young plants ſhould, be ſhaken 
out of the pots, ſeparated, ſo as not to tear 
a wp and each. planted in a fipgle pot, being careful 
to ſhade . ahen- Fold root 3. afes which 
they muſt be treated in the ſame manner as other tender 
plants from the ſame climate, being eareful not to give them 
much water, eſpecially in winter. If the plants are properly 
managed, they will — conſiderable progreſs ; I have ſome: 
now in the Chelſca- eight or ten feet high, 
which are but of fix years growth from ſeeds. 

'Fhe third ſort. was diſcovered by the late Dr. Houſtaun 
at Campeachy, from wheyce he ſent the ſeeds to England, 
which. fpcceeded in ſeveral. gardens ; when the Doctor firſt 
theſe trees, they were deſtitute of leaves, but: were 
with ripe fruit; and: on his ſecond viſit to the place 
2 &s woe in full verdare, but no appearance of 
flowers, ſo he was at a loſs to know what genus it: be- | 
to ; but as the fruit of this tree agrees exactly with 
2 of the two former ſpecies, ſo I have ventured da Jour i 

Theſe trees uſually, riſe- to- the ht of eighty 
upward, and divide into many — branches toward the 


wp, which ave garniſhed with tg ſome what reſembling 
e 


of the Witch Hazel, but are broader at their baſe, 
and cut angular at- their, top ; theſe are of an Ach colour 
underneath, and aſſet om the branches without any order; 
the fruit of this tree is much larger than that of the Barba- 
does Cędar, being broad at the 5 
dually to the to where it terminates in a point, being 
wards of two in es long; this has.alſo.a calumn,. or 
corte, running lepgthway 
winged ſeeds adhere as an the two· former; but as boch their 


fruit are ſmooth on their outſide, this 7 from them, in 


| Weiz five angles running from the baſe upward; at. each 


the fruit, when 1 expoſes. ang 
8, which ofa by the winds. yo 


in Þauldinge. or for: ether pubpoſes,, ne dete havy 
an = —.— 
rom W om 


dee | | 
ers, which could de found at che time when be was there 
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be with them conſtantly kept i 
_ CEDAR. of RERMUDAS. 
' CEDAR of CAROLINA:{ . 
- CEDAR of LYCIA:;: 


9g 
p . 
= * 
2 % v3. K 
Na 
L. 


| germen with ar 
. afterward becomes. an oval, blunt, three-cornered:cap/ule, 


1 Lin. Sp. Ph 196. en Srafs war waht eval. > 
that the earth may be warmed befors the plants. are | 
F 3. CExLasTRUs (Pyracanthus) ſpinis n 


covered with a. thin red 
fees ar | 


aſe; and diminiſhing gra- 


7 
s through the fruit; to which the 


.. CEDAR of PHQE NiciA. | 
' CEDAR: of VIRGINIA. 'J+ : =D 

CEDAR. of JAMAICA. See Tem Goode! fo 

- CEDAR, of LIBANUS. See Lana. - . 

_ CEIBA. See Bownax. | 

 CELASTRUS. Lin. Gen. Pl. 239, Bruhn 

Ac. R. Sc. 1746. The Staff tree. 9104 

Wo, — — STK pow 11 AVE i 

| flower ve petals, vubic ſpread 

. open. I hath froe famine as long as the ad a /mall 

receptacle, marked with ten deep channels, 


it R RY 


in; three cells, each 1 an oual ſmooth ſerd- 
he SPECIES are, | 
. 'CaLasTavs: (Salla) inermis, foliis ovatis inte- 


ar... 53s $1 71 2 

2 nets (Scandens) eme caule volubili Lin. 
Sp. PL 196. Smooth Staff-tree uith d twinis * 
tibus, ſoliis acutis. Hort. Clif 72. e naked 
ſpines, taper Man, and pointed leaves. 

4. CELasTRUS' (Buxifolins) ſpiais folioke, rams ange- 
latis, foliis obtuſis. Hort. Cliff. 73. Steff-rree ee lea ves 
on the ſpines, 1 i gy ne 

The firſt 2 naturally in Virginia, and many y other, 


parts of North — 3 cis 19-6henk — 
or ten feet. Ic generally. puts out two or ee Hoes tow 


-- 


che root, Which divide upward into. ſeveral. branches, co- 


'vered with a brown bark, and garniſhed with leaves nean 
three inches long, which: are placed” alternately on the 
| branches Je Lowers eme Stad the Gde ofthe branches: 
theſe are white, made up of five oval petals, with a ger” 
men in the center, attended by five. lamina ; when the: 

flowers fall off, the germen ſwells.to a three-cornered cap- 
ſule, of a ſcarlet colour, ſet full of ſmall protuberances ;: 
this opens in three parts, cach conmnining n hard. oval food, 


ulp. 

It is propagated bete by k layers, whick-wilbtake root its 
one year; the young branches only are proper for this put-- 
| poſe, ſo that where there is not any of theſe near the groun 
the main ſtalks ſhould be-dniwn down, and faſtened with 
pegs to prevent their riſing, and the 3 ſhoots-from them. 
ſhould. be laid. The beſt time for d is is in autumn, 
and. by that time twelyemonth they ret ſufficiently root- 
ed, when they ſhould be cut from p old plant, and planted. 
ima — for a year or two to get ſtrength; after which 

muſt be removed to the places where they are to re- 
main. Fhis ſhrub.grows — in moiſt places, ſo.will. 
not thrive well in a. dry ſoil. + 

The ſecond ſort ſends out ſeveral-ligneous ſtalks from the 
root; which are flexible, and twiſt themſelves about what - 
ever. trees and ſhrubs grow near them; or when they. are at- 


* a diſtance. from ſuch. 1 they twine about each others. 
22 n0aceuaphal the wood ofthis u Whether ak l. and. ic to che height 


twelve. or e foaptera.feer;.has wen 


(len. A $ 
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ee Seele Wh} Fe chey em grow. m 
. . iſhed wo | 3 
re Ad, which are {awed on their 
edges. flowers are produced in ſmall bunches toward 
the end of the branches, which are of an herbaceous colour, 


FO 


compoſed of five roundiſh petals; theſe are ſucceeded by 
roundiſh three-cornered.capfuler, which are red, and, when 
ripe; ſpread open in three parts, diſcloſing the ſeeds in the 


file Wn — our 11 Spindle-tree. This ſends out 
ſuckers e root, ſo is eaſil gated. | 
The third ſort is a native of Echionie? This riſes with 
an irregular ſtalk about three or four feet high, ſending out 
ſeveral fide branches, covered with a brown bark, and gar- 
viſhed with leaves about two inches long, and more than 
half an inch broad, ſome of which are pointed, and others 
are obtuſe ; they are ſtiff, of a lucid green, and come out 
regularly from the branches; theſe continue green through 
the year. The flowers are produced from the fide of the 
branches in Toofe tufts, many of them ariſing from one 
I Þ rh long foot-ſtalks ; they are of an her- 
teous white colour, compoſed of five petals, which ſpread 
open, and five ſpreading ftamina, which ſurround a ſwellin 
germen, which afterward becomes. an oval fruit, of a fine 
red colour, opening in three cells, containing one oblong 
hard feed, the ather two cells being generally abortive. 
This plant is commonly propagated by cuttingsin Europe, 
which is more expeditious than.raiſfing them from ſeeds, be- 
eauſe the ſeeds rarely come up the firſt year. The cuttings 
may be planted any time in ſummer,. but thoſe which are 
planted early will have more 'time to get ſtrength before 
winter. When they have taken root they muſt be expoſed 
to the open air, and placed in a ſheltered fituation ; when 
they are ſeparated; they muſt be each planted in a ſmall pot 
hlled with good earth, then placed in the ſhade till the 
have taken freſfi root ; after which they may be placed with 
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a flower-cup. I bath a fmal] 

net arium joined to the — — which adbere 
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empalemert afterward becomes a globular capſult with one cell, 
in, berizontally, containing roundifþ feeds. 8 
he SPECIES are, wy otic 0 201 23 

1. CxL0s1a (Margaritacea) foliis ovatis fipulis falcatis 


pedunculis, angulatis ſpicis ſcarioſis. Lin. Sp. Plant. 297. 
NS ſhaped leaves, angular foot-flalks, and ax. 
E. x 


- 


Celofia 


fbi flowers. - | EATY 

go, has. fi d the plants of this genus from 
the Amaranths, which have been erally joined with 
them, becauſe thoſe have male and ale ers in the 


ſame plants, whereas theſe have only hermaphrodite flow- 
ers; ſo that by his ſyſtem, the other are removed to- the 
twenty-firſt claſs, and bave been before mentioned under 
the article AMazaxTHRvus; to which the reader is defired 
to turn for the Amaranthus tricolor, &c. - | | 
The firft ſort. here mentioned grows naturally in both 
Indies. This riſes with an upright talk about three or 
four feet high, garniſhed with oblong ſpear-ſhaped leaves, 
ending in points, of a pale colour; Toward the upper part 
of the ſtalk there are a few fide branches ſent out, which 
ſtand erect, each of which is terminated by a flender ſpike - 
of flowers, and the principal ſtalk is terminated by one 


ma 
ether exotic plants in a ſheltered fituation al autumn, when 


green-houſe phate, and will require the ſame treatment. 
The fourth. fort grows. naturally at the Cape of Good 
Hope, from whence I received the ſeeds. This riſes with 


covered with a light Aſh-coloured bark, and full of joints, 
which are armed with long ſpines, upon which grow many 
ſmall leaves; the branches are flender, and armed: with 
the ſame ſpines at every joint, but the whole plant is fo 
weak as to require ſome ſupport, without which they would 
fall to the ground. The leaves come out in cluſters with- 
out any order, which are ſhaped ſomewhat like thoſe of the 
narrow. leaved Box- tree, but are longer, and of a looſe tex- 
ture; the branches are angular, and when young their bark 
* whitiſh, | 

This riſes v 
great progreſs, fe 


nall, but theſe have ſhed their leaves in winter, whereas 
le which are removed into the green-houſe have retained 
their verdure through the year. | 
kay be propagated by cuttings, which ſtiould be planted 
in the fpring, and treated in the fame manner as hath been 
Frected for 
they will take root in one year, and may then be tranſ- 
Planted eicher. into pots, or againſt a good aſpected wall, 
Where I-ftd they will endure our ordin 
Wy protection. N 
CELERY, or SALARY. Ste Ariun: 
CELOSIA. Lin. Gen. Plant. 2 55. Amaranth. 


he CrarACTERS are, 


— 


they muſt be honfed with Myrtles, and other of the hardy 


a lender ligneous ftalk to the 0 of ten or twelve feet 


the former fort; or if the young ſhoots are laid, 


ary. winters without 


| 
eafily from ſeeds, and the plants make 
| or T have raiſed them four feet high in two 
years from ſeeds,. without any artificial heat ; and ſome of 
the plants have lived through two winters againſt aſouth-eaſt 


which is much larger; this is two or three inches long, and 
about as thick as a man's middle finger,, the whole ſpike 
being of a filvery colour. 5 
The ſecond ſort is well known, by its common appella- 
tion of Cockſcomb, which was given to it from the form 
of its creſted head of flowers, reſembling a cock's comb; 
of this there are many varieties, which differ in their form, - 
magnitude, and colours ; but as they va from ſeeds, ſo- - 
they are not enumerated as diſtinct ſpecies. - I have raiſed 
great varieties of theſe from ſeeds which came from China, 
and other countries, but have generally found. them alter 
in a few years, notwithſtanding. great care has- been t ken 
in the ſaving of their ſeeds : the-principal colours of their 
heads are red, purple, yellow, and white; but there are. 
ſome,. whoſe heads are variegated” with two or three co- 
lours. I alſo raiſed ſome from ſeeds which I received from: 
Perſia, whoſe heads were divided like a plume of. feathers, . 
which were of a beautiful ſcarlet colours | WT: 
The third ſort grows naturally in-fome cf the Sagar, 
Iflands: it riſes with a weak ſtalk near four fe t high, 
which is garniſhed with oblong pointed leaves, that Riad, 
oppoſite at each joint, and are pretty. far. afunder. , The, 
flowers come out in looſe panicles from the-fide of the ſtalks, , 
and alſo at the end. of the branches; theſe are divided into: 
a great number of very ſlender ſpikes,. which are of a pale - 
1 ſhining with a gloſs like filk. The plants of this. 
periſhed in the autumn, without: perſecting their ſeeds. - | 
In order. to have large fine Amaranchs, great care. faould, 


be taken in the choice of the ſeeds,.for if they. are nob care-- 


Ele Hauer bath five ere? I a. faul fetal, which are | 


| they muſt be ſown on a hot-bed (which ſhould: have 


fully collected, the whole edpence and trouble: ef raiſing 
them will be loſt. When you are provided with good ſceds,., 


prepared a few days before, that the violent heat may he. 
-abated ;) about the beginning of March is a good time to 


fow 


122 9 into the places where they are 10 
ingiving hems main the whole ſeaſon ; dat f fs pot adyifable to f. 0 
| 5ng wp weak, and then _ out until a N obſerving to do it whey 
for a ſmall ſhare of woiſtere: will eauſe cheir tender n pofiible, in 2 hong 
Ce in | Lerthem at firſt be ſet near the ſhelter of a hedge for 
. cluſters, | | or three days, where they may be ſcreened "from the 5% 


1 | 


TL 


that it may have a 
about four inches diſtance every way, giving them a gentle 
watering to ſettle the earth * but in doi I 
be very cautious not to bear the young plants down to the 
pred by baſty watering, which riſe agai 

leaſt ſo as to recover their former ſtrength in a 
but very often rot in the ſtems, and die quite away. 
After the plants are thus planted, they muſt be ſcreened 
from the ſun till they have taken freſh root; but as there is 


generally — ſteam arifing from the fermentation of the 
Aung, which ona po * ID * 2 ap Soy 
Aropping upon the plants very frequently de „ 
fo the gba ſhould be frequently turned 15 the day- time, 
whenever the weather will permit; but if the weather hap- 
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levee of the tha and Krone winds, to which, they 
: theſe to a 
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In the beginning or middle of 

will have perfeRted their ſeeds, 2 muſt make 

of the | moſt beautiful, and branching plants 

each kind for ſeed, which you ſhould remove under 

ter, (eſpecially if the weather wet, or the nj 
and in the 


proves 
froſty) that the ſeeds may be maturely ri 3.4 
choice thereof, be ſure neyer to take any feeds fro: 
branches, nor from the neck of the plume, but 

thereof, which in man | 


uu to-prove bad that you cannot turn your glaſſes, it will 
be of great ſervice to your plants to wipe off all the moiſ- 
ture two or three times a day with a woollen cloth, to pre- 


vent the ing upon the plants. When your plants are 
firmly rho jaw v.20 to grow, you muſt obſerve to give 

them air every day (more or leſs, as the weather is cold or 
. :hot) to prevent their drawing up too faſt, which greatly 

weakens their ſtems. ' | 
In about three weeks or a month's time, after theſe plants 
will have grown ſo as to meet, 


and covered with the ſame rich earth about fix inches thick, 


in which they ſhould be planted (obſerving to take them |. 


up with as much earth about their roots as poſſible) plant- 
ing them ſeven or eight inches diſtance every way, giving 
them ſome water to ſettle the earth about their roots; but 
'be very careful not to water them heavily, ſo as to bear 
down the plants, (as was before directed) and keep them 
Madel in the heat of the day, until they have taken freſh 
root, and be ſure to refreſh them often (but gently) with 
Water. | 
In the beginning of May you muſt 
bed, which —. be covered with a 1 je? your 
ts may nave room to grow: u ot- ou 
— ſet as many three- penny pots . ſtand within the 
. compaſs of the frame; theſe pots muſt be filled with good 
rich earth, and the cavities between each pot filled up with 
any common earth, to prevent the heat of the from 
evaporating, and filling the frame with noxious ſteams; 
then with a trowel, or ſome ſuch inftrament, take up your 
plants (from the former hot-bed) with as much earth as 
ble to the roots, and pes each fingle plant in the mid- 
of one of the pots, filling the pot up with the earth be- 
fore deſcribed, and ſettle it cloſe to the root of the plant 
with your hands; water them gently as befoge, and ſhade 
them in-the heat of the day the violence of the ſun. 
In about three weeks more plants will have | 
to a £onfiderable fize and ſtrength, ſo that you muſt now 
ralſe the glaſſes much in the day-time ; and when the 


2 another hot- 


s te they will ſtand in need of 
another hot-bed, which ſhould be of a moderate temper, | 


as are produced in the middle plants, 
7 may be but a ſmall quantity ; but I do * | 
is thoſe kinds 
the fi year. 
CELSIA. Lin. 
| The CRARACrERS are, 
The flower is one 


it e only you can depend upon, to have your 

Pl. 675. We have no Engliſh nag 
for it. by 
above, and cut into 


capſule, 
. bath two 


. 
— 


preſeat 


* 
- 


| known, viz. 
CRLSsIA (Orientalis 
321. Celfia with d 
This plant 
Dr. Tournefort ſeat the ſeeds.to the royal garden at Park, 
In its natural place of growth this is an annual, but in Bug 
land it will rarely ripen its ſeeds, unleſs the plants come 
up in the autumn, and live through the winter. 4 

It ſends out many oblong leaves, which are finely divided 
almoſt to the midrib on both fides ; from the center aniſs3 
Toundiſh herbaceous ſtalk two feet high, which is garnet 

the whole length with leaves of the ſame ſhape, but dim 
 niſhing in their ſize gradually to the top: theſe are placed 
alternately, and at the foot-ſtalk of each come out tht 
flowers more than half the length of the ſtalk, which an 
of an iron colour on their outſide, but pale yellow with, 
ſpreading open like thoſe of the common Mullein, but at 
not ſo regular : the ſhort tube being turned downward, and 
the lower ſegments being larger than the upper, and the 
| ſtamina being unequal, has occaſioned Linnæus to remote 
it to his ringent flowers. The ſeed-veſſel is round, con 
reſſed, and hath two cells filled with ſmall ſeeds. It mY 
ſown on a poor dry ſojl in autumn, and when the plans 
come up, they will require no other care. but to keep then 
clean from weeds, and thin them if they are too ; for 
they do not dear removing well, ſo ſhould be ſown when 
they are intended to remain. | | 
I have ſometimes, when the ſeaſons have proved wait» 


nged leaves. Ps T 
grows naturally in Armenia, from when 


air is Loſe and the fun is clouded, draw off the glaſſes, and 


had ripe ſeeds from plants ſown in the ſpring ; but this can 
not be depended on, therefore it is much better to raiſe tht 
Plants in autumn, 
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U ess. The Lowe, or Nettle- tre. 


ntis, nervoſis. Nettle-tree with ſpear-Paped pointed leaves, 
n ther euer; or the Lote-tree 
with a fue. 
2. CxiTIS (Occidomales) folits oblique-ovatis, ſerratis, 
xaminatia. Ein. Sp. Pl. reg. Nettle-rree 40irh oblique oval 
haves, wwhich are 
tae avith @ dark purge fPuit. 


xervolis, ſuperuè glabris, ſubtus avreis. Nerth-rree with 
ebling, wal, obtuſe, nerwonsr lau, which art ſindoth on their 
tr ſurface, ani of a | 


Spa and Italy, where it is one of the 
countries : yet this is not ſo ple 
do I remember to have ſeen but two large trees of this 
ln in the Bogliſh gardens. © | 
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Fho Sener, 4 
be fant tree © the 


1. Cru (Ahe foltis lanceolatis acuminatis, ſer- 


pointed and /axcet on their edyes ; er Lote- 


Cn, (Avericans) foliis oblongo-ovatis, obtuſis, 


The firſt fort grows naturally in the ſouth of France, in 
trees of thoſe 
in England as the ſecond, 


This tree ries with an upright ſtem” to the height of forty 


« ity ſeet, ſending out many ſlender branches, which have 
#ſmooth dark-coloured bark, 
dternately,. whiek are near 

two 
deeply ſawed on their 
deins, which are 1 

m come out from the wings of the leaves all along the 


ied with leaves placed 


in the middle, ending im long (harp points, and 
edges, having ſeveral tranſverſe 


on their under fide. The flow- 


Fanches ; they have a male and an hermaphrodite. flower 
penerally at the ſame place, the male flowers being fituated 
above the others: theſe. have no petals, but a green herba- 
tous empalement, ſo make no figure ; they come out in 
Ne ſpring, at the Came time when the leaves make their 
rſt appearance, and generally. decay before their leaves 
have grown to half their magnitude, After their flowers 
we paſt, the germen of the hermaphrodite flowers become 
. — berry, about the ſtae of a Pea, which, when ripe, 
The ſecond. ſort-grows naturally in North America: it 
ghts in a moiſt rich ſoil, in which it becomes a very. 


large tree, This riſes with a ſtrait ſtem, which in young 


wes is {mpoth, and of a dark colour, but as they advance 
i becomes rougher and of a lighter colour. The branches 
we much diffuſed on every fide, which are garniſhed with 
oblique oval leaves, ending in points, and fawed on their 

des. The flowers come out oppoſite to the leaves upon 


Petty long foot-ftalks, the male flowers ſtanding above the 


berma hrodite.. as 5 "WH . 
beben ite, as in the other ſpecies; after theſe decay, 


Mich are ſmaller than thoſe of the firſt ſort and, when ri 
we of a dark purple colour. ; 0 


5 tree is late in coming out in the ſpring, but in re- 


"gr for that it continues as long in beauty in the au- 
— for it-is the lateſt in fadnig 
3 nor. do the leaves alter their-colour long before they 


l, but continue in full verdure till within a few days of 


ur inches long, and about 


aphrodite flowers are ſucceeded by roundith berrics, 


of any of. the deciduaus - 


EO e CITY 
leaves which are of a fine: green colour, 
mixed with others in wilderneſſes, make a p 
during the ſummer ſeaſon. The wood of this tree 
* A pliable, is eſteemed by coachmakers for the 


eir 
The third fort diſcovered by Dr. Tournefort in Ar- 
menia. It riſes with a ftem about ten or twelve feet high, 
dividing into many branches, 22 horizontally on 
every fide, and have a ſmooth iſh bark; they are gar- 
niſhed with leaves about an inch and a half long, and near - 
an inch broad, inclining to an heart-ſhape, but are oblique; . 


as the former, and are ſucceeded — 
which, when fully ripe, turn of a darker colour. The ! 
of this tree is very white. | 4 
Theſe trees are agated 
ſown fine aider: thay 00 ripe, w 
at that ſeaſon, for theſe ; 0g 
ſpring ; whereas. thoſe whi in the ſpring 
not come up till a twelvemonth after, therefore it is the 
| beſt way to ſow them in pots or tubs, that they 42 
eaſily removed. In ſummer they muſt be conſtantly kept 
clean from ſeeds ;: if the ſeaſon. proves dry, they will re- 
| quire water two or three times a week. In autumn it will 
be proper to remove the pots, and place them under a hot- - 
frame, to ſhelter them in winter from ſevere froſt ;. or 


* 
* 
- 
* 
- 
* 
- 
. 
* 


plunged into the ground, near a wall or 5 1 the 
Plan. when — are full of ſap and tender, u the - 
early froſts in autumn frequently kill the upper parts 
their ſhoots; therefore the plants : 
with mats, or a little ſtraw. or Pauſe-haulm laid over to 
protect them. 


| In 8 plants ſhould be taken out of 


the ſeed- pots, and planted in the full ground: this ſhould: 
be done about the middle or latter end of March, when the - 
danger of the froſt is over; therefore a bed-or two ſhould 
be prepared (according to the number of plants raiſed) in a.. 
ſheltered fituation, and, if poſſible, in a gentle loamy ſol: . 
The ground mult be well trenched, and cleared from the 
roots of bad weeds, and when levelled, ſhould be marked: 
out in lines at one foot diſtance ; then the plants ſhould be : 
carefully turned out of the pots and ſeparated, fo as not 
to tear their roots, and planted in the at fix inches : 
aſunder, preſſing the earth down clofe to the-roots... If the - 
ground is very dry when: they are planted, and there is no - 
appearance of rain ſoon, it will be proper to water the 
beds, to ſettle the ground to the roots of the plante; and 
after this, if the ſurface of the ground 1s covered. with ſome 
old tan or rotten dung, it will keep the ground moĩiſt. and 
prevent the drying winds from. penetrating.to.the. roots: of. 
the plants... rr 
The lants may remain n two years, . 
by which time they will have obtained ſuſkcient firength to 
be tranſplanted where they are deſigned to remain for good, 
becauſe theſe plants extend their roots wide every way; © + 
that if they ſtand long in the nurſery, their roots muſt be. 


cat in removing, which, will bea-prejudice to their future 


owth... F 4 

"Theſe ſorts are hardy enough to thrive in the open a n 
England, after they have acquired ſome ſtrength ; but for - 
the two fitſt winters after they come up from ſeads ,. they ne- 


| quire a little protection, eſpecially the third. ſort, which is 


renderer than either of the foamer. . The: young. plants of f 


thiz 3 


where there is not that conveniency, the pots ſhould ba- 


ſhould Dee der covered... 


a Ae ou oe wy” My — , . 7. 


Ne e ba 8 
p in fort was firſt "diſcovered by Nader Pluide in 
che French Iſtands of America ; it was alſo found growing 
in Japialca by Dr. H who ot che feeds ro th 
Aland. "This riſes, with a trank near twenty feet hi 5 
with a gray bark; divided into many branches up- | 


\ 


ward, which are garniſhed with leaves near four inches long, 

abd two and a Ralf Bread, rounded at their ex , Of a 
thick texture, very" ſmooth | on their u 
their under fide are of à lucid 
nktkly bu the branches, The fruit n round and red, but 
che fipyers'Thaye not lern. | 
5 "The ſeeds of this fort rarely come up the firſt year, fo 

ſhould be ſowed in , and plunged into the 0 
in the Rove, where they ſhould remain till the 
come up. Theſe plants muſt be conſtantly kept in be 
bark-ftove, 'and treated | in the ſame manner 25 other tender 
ics: © | 
' CENTAUREA. Lin. Gen. Pl. 880. Ce; f 


ppet ſurfa „ and on | 


Er Blue Bottle, &c. . 


* 
A 


"The CHARACTERS are, 
Ii bath a compound flower, whoſe aift is ab fed of many © 
Avid e florets, and the border or rays of female 1 
Aavhbich are larger _ red: are A 2 2 by 
aly empal "4 which | 
A —— bp Ok feed þ 2 a the empalmen. The 
, florets have Eats . above, 
_ enlarged, and Ko "law for op party thee are 


| The SPECIES are, 

. CenTaunrEaA (Alina) calycibus inerinibes  ſquamis 
obtuſis, foliis pinnatis glabris, integerrimis impari 

Hort. Cliff. 421. Centaury with a globular empale- 
ir hout 2 Harp printed ſcales, and winged leawes | 

ite underneath. 


| 


ind 
ferr 


_ 


Fa „ Cantiontk (Centaurium) calycibus inermibus, ſqua- 
ms ovatis obtuſis, foliis pinnatis glabris — Hort. 
Cliff. 421. Cent with an empalement wit Spines, oy 
oblerg oaks, and . winged lea ves, which are entire; 
Yellow Alpine Cent 

3. CENTAUREA \ (Glaft Veolia) calycibus ſcariofis foſtis in- 
diviſis integerrimis decurrentibus. Hort. Cliff. 421. Cen- 
r with a rough „ and undivided leaves. 

4: CenTaunrea (Stebe) calycibus ciliatis oblongis, fo- 
liis pinnatifidis linearibus integerrimis. Prod. Leyd. 140. 
Centaury with oblong hairy empalements, and winged pointed 
leaves which am very narrow and entire. 

5. CexTavurta (Conifera) calycibus ſq uamoſis, foliis 
tomentoſis, radicalibus lancec W. 2 pinnatifidis 
MELT e 
ment, es, thoje andy the root ar- 
hy the pointed, and a fingle fall. te 
. CenTavurta (Montana) 2 ſerratis, foliis lan- 
* „ decurrentibus, caule ſimpliciſſimo. Hort. Cliff. 422. 
Centaury with ſawed en running leaves, 
and a fingle flalk; or Greater rears aging . 

7. CxnTaursa (Anguftifolig) calycibus ſerratis, foliis 
lineari-Janceolatis decurrentibus, caule ſimpliciſſimo. Cen- 
wy with ſawed empalements, very narrow ſpear-ſhaped run- 

leaves, and a fimgle fall; 2 and longer leaved 
B. ic Blue Bottle. 
- 8: CenTaurea (Moſchata) calycibus inermibus, ſub- 
rotundis glabris, ſquamis ovatis, foliis finuatis. Hort. Cliff. 


421. Centaury with unarmed, roundiſp, ſmooth IO 
| c Saveet 


oval ſcales, and finnated lea ves; commonly 
9. CexTaurta (Amberbeoi) calycibus inermibus, ſub- 


Sultan. 


rotundia, 
erratis empalemun 
oval obtuſe ſcales, + awd danger 
edges ; commonly called yellow Swett Sultan, .. 

| 16, Carus, (Gan) calycibus ſerratis, -foljis k. 


nearibus int 
C 


indente below ; or Corn Blue Batth. . 
as } * Cuantavaza (Lai * mib chan 


mucronatis, foliis 
Id Eldar, placed alter- | Sp. Pl. gyo. 


Painted ſealer, and | ane bak, 
e c ore 
running along the Hall. 


ſeffilibus, foliis tomentoſis pinnatifidis, lacinelis linearibu, 


Hort. Cliff. 422. Centaury with hairy empalements 
* the Hos ts, —5 lea ues with winged — 
f 


tomentoſis pinnatifidis, foliolis obtuſis ovatis iutegerrimis 
exterioribus majoribus. — Cliff. — 


| along the 
lis ovato-oblongis denticulatis in 


e 


| 8 with briftly. prickly empalements, Lear che 


entaury with a ſcaly em- 


CEN 
'ſ{quamis ovatis obtuſis, foliis 
with roundifs, /month, unarmed 


„ infimis dentatis.. Hort. Cliff. 421. 
wit „ very e 


pinnatifudis obtuſis decurrentibus. Lin, 
Centaury with unarmed. s havin 


12. CEgNTAUsEA (Cineraria) calycibus eiliatis unit 


ebe, aria, d 


. Derr eg 


 Centawry- with 
mls, the /mall 
1 


Tard. 141. 
. ETA SIS 


15. CENTAUREA (Regontica) calycibus ſquamolis, þ 
tas, ſubtu 


tomentoſis. Hort. Clif. 421. Centaury with ſcaly empale 
ments, oval, oblong, indented, entire leaves, having foot-ſtalks, 


16. CEnTAUREA (Peregrina) calycibus ſetaceo-ſpinoky, 
foliis lanceolatis petiolatis, inferne dentatis. Hort. Cl. 


vit foot-flalks indented beneath, 
"= See e (Orientalis) calycibus ſquama ciliatis 
foliis pinnatifidis, pinnis lanceolatis. Lin. "0, Plant. 913. 


Centaury with ales to the 
Contr ach — „ er 


18. CENTAUREA (Eriopbora) calycibus duplicate-ſpi 
noſis lanatis, foliis ſemidecurrentibus integris finuatiſque, 
caule prolifero. Hort. Upſal. 272. Centaury whoſe emp al- 
ment is dowwny, and armed with ſpines, and mi; 
leaves with indentures terminating with ſpines. . 

19. CENTAUREA (Benedi&a) calycibus duplicato- pi inoſu 
lanatis involucratis, foliis ſemigecurrentibus —— 
ſpinoſis. Lin. Sp. 1296. Centaury with a downy and doub) 
armed empalement, and running leawes Gy indentures termi- 
nate in ſpines. x 

There are many other ſpeci ies of this BER when of are 
preſerved in botanic gardens f for the ſake of variety ; 

of which grow naturally in England, and are often 1 
ſome weeds in the fields, ſo do not deſerve a place in gar- 
dens, therefore I choſe not to trouble the reader with men- 
tioning their titles, but have here ſelected thoſe ſpecies 
which have ſome beauty to recommend them. 

The firſt ſort grows naturally on the Apennine mountains. 
This hath a perennial root, which ſtrikes many ſtrong roots 
deep in the ground: the lower leaves reſemble thoſe of the 
Artichoke ; they are green on the upper fide, and how) 

underneath ; the ſtalks riſe about three feet high, and are 
arniſhed with leaves of the ſame form and colour as 
ow, but are much ſmaller. The upper part of the ſtalk 
branches out into three or four divifions, each being ber. 


minated with a large ſingle head of flowers, which are „ 


treatment. $55 


ments narrow and entire; the ſtalks riſe near three feet 


with ſmall hairs like an 


vide and ſpread as the former, but grows 


garniſhed at each joint with one divided hoary 


Fair TFT TERA TEE AFST LS LAS FTI dP AEAEERD EFT SPE S555 F&S 


unleſs the ſeeds are 


CEN 
© purple colour ; theſe are compoſed of many 
dite „ which form the diſk in the center, and a bor- 
der of female florets which compoſe the rays, included 
e —— t, — 4 terminate in 
is is uſu pa ing of 
their roots : the beſt time for Eren LOG | 


| that the plants may have time to take root before the froſt 


comes on. Theſe roots muſt not be removed or parted of- 
tener than every fourth year, if they are deſigned to pro- 
duce ſtrong flowers; they ſhould be planted in a dry foil, 
wet in the winter will cauſe them to rot. This 
plant is rarely injured by froſt, ſo may be fully expoſed in 
open borders; but each root will require to have three feet 
* wr Nr err | 
he ſecond grows naturally upon the Alps. This 
hath alſo a nial root, whith ftrikes deep into the 
ground, out a number of long winged leaves, 
which are ſmooth, entire, and of a glaucous colour; the 
Ralks riſe near four feet high, and divide _ into 
many branches, which are garniſhed with ſmall leaves of 


the ſame form as the lower; each of theſe ftalks are termi- 


by a fingle head of yellow flowers, of the fame form 
with _ of r but not _ than half the fize. It 
way be propag y parting of their roots, in the ſame 
manner as the firft, and the plants do require the ſame 


The third ſort ſtands in the liſt of medicinal plants of the 
College, but is very rarely uſed; the root is reckoned to be 
binding, and good for all kind of fluxes, and of great uſe- 
to heal wounds. This grows naturally on the mountains 
in Italy and Spain; it hath a ſtrong perennial root like the 
two former ſorts, from which come out a great number of 
long winged leaves, which ſpread wide on every fide ; theſe 
are of a lucid-green, and ſawed on their edges; the flower- 
ſtalks are ſlender, but very ſtiff, and divide u into 


hermaphro- | No t is 0 Boe By 
well known as to need no deſcription. „ 41 


many ſmaller, which riſe ſix or ſeven feet high, having at 
each joint one ſmall winged leaf, of the ſame form with 
the other: each · of theſe ſtalks is terminated by a ſingle 
head of purpliſh flowers, which are conſiderably longer than 
the empalement. It may be propagated by parting of the 
roots, in the ſame manner as r ſorts, and the plants 
muſt be treated in the ſame way, but ſhould have more room 
to · gro -p. . ETSY 3 n | 
The fourth ſort grows naturally in Auſtria. This hath a a 
—— root as the former, from which come out in the 
pring many winged leaves, which are hoary, and the ſeg- 


bigh, dividing into ſeveral branches, which have a winged 
leaf at each joint, of the ſame fhape with the other; at 
the end of each ſtalk is one head of le flowers, incloſed 
in an oblong ſcaly empalement, each ſcale being bordered ' 
eye-brow. - 'This is propagated by , 
ſeeds, which may be ſown in a bed of common earth ina 
nurſery z and when the plants come up, they muſt be chin- 
ned. and kept clean from weeds, and the following autumn 


dhe plants may be tranſplanted where they are deſigned to 


remain. 
The fifth ſort grows naturally in the ſouth of France, 
and in Italy. It hath a biennial root, which doth not di- 
ſingle, ſending | 
out in the ſpring ſeveral entire ſpear-ſhaped leaves, and 
afterward a ſingle ftatk more than a foot high, which is 
leaf, and 
at the top comes out a ſingle, large, ſcaly head, ſhaped 
like a cone of the Pine-tree, very taper at the top, where 
it cloſely ſurrounds the florets, whoſe tops jult peep out of 
the empalement : they are of a bright purple colour, but are 


1 warm border, where the plants will riſe v 


then they may be 


a diſtilled water of the flowers, which is eſteemey 


not ſucceeded by ſeeds ih England, ſo cannot be propagated, 
from abroad. "4 


ſort creep under ground to a great diſtance, whereby 
lant propagates too faſt, and often becomes troubleſome 
ardens ; it will grow in any foil or fituation. 

he ſeventh fort Agers 

longer and narrower leaves, which are not ſo white, the 
— 4 of flowers are alſo ſmaller; but whether this is only 
a variety from the other, I cannot determine, having never 
raiſed either from ſeeds ; for theſe plants ſpread very much 


by their creeping roots, which renders them barren, as is 


frequently the caſe with many other creeping rooted plants, 
few of which produce ſeeds. This is equally hardy, ſo 
may be planted in any foil or fituation, w many other 
ſorts will not thrive, and during its continuance in flower 
will make a variety in the . 
The eighth ſort is annual, ſo is only by ſeeds. 
This has many years propagated in the Engliſh gar- 
dens, under the title of Sultan Flower, or Sweet Sultan. 
This ſends' up a round channelled ftalk near three feet 
high, which divide into many branches, garniſhed with 
jagged leaves, of a pale » ſmooth, ſtand cloſe to 


the branches; from the fide of the branches come out long 


naked foot-ſtalks, each ſuſtaining a fingle head of flowers 
ſhaped like thoſe of the other ſpecies, which have a very 
ſtrong odour, fo as to be offenſive to many people, but to 
others is very grateful ; the flowers are in ſome pu and 
others white, and likewiſe a fleſh colour. There is alſo a 
variety of this with fiſtular flowers, and another with 
fringed flowers, commonly called Amberboi, or Emberboi;; 
but theſe have degenerated to the common fort in a few 
ears, although I have ſaved the ſeeds with great care, > 
ſuppoſe they are only varieties. Theſe ſeeds are com- 
monly ſown upon a. hot-bed in the ſpring, to bring the 
lants forward, and in May they are tranſplanted into the 
rders of the flower-garden ; but if the ſeeds are fown 
on a warm border in autumn, they will live through the 
winter; and theſe plants may be removed in the ſpring 
into the flower-garden, which will be ſtronger, and come 
earlier to flower than thoſe which are raiſed in the ſpring. 
The ſeeds may alſo be ſown in the ſpring on a common 
ery well, but 


theſe will be later in flower: 


ng than either of the other. 
The ninth ſort has been 1 


ppoſed to be only a variety 


| of the former, which is a great miſtake ;-for although 


there is a great ſimilitude in their appearance, yet they are 
ſpecifically different. I have cultivated this fort upward of 
thirty years, and hav@mever obſerved the leaſt variation in 
it. This is much tendererthan the former, ſo the ſeeds 
muſt be ſown upon a hot-bed in the ſpring ; and when the 
plants are fit to remove, they ſhould be tranſplanted on a 
freſh hot-bed to bring them forward. When the plants 
have obtained ftrength, they muſt be carefully taken vp, 
and planted in ſeparate pots, filled with light earth, and 
ſome of them placed in the ſhade till they have taken root; 
placed with other annual plants in the 
pleaſure- garden, where they will continue long in beauty. 
But as theſe plants, which are placed in the open air, rare- 
ly produce good ſeeds, fo there ſhould be two or three plants 
kept ih a moderate hot-bed, under a deep frame, where they 
will come earlier to flower; and being protected from wet 


and cold, they will ripen their ſeeds every year, which is 


the ſureſt method to preſerve the ſort. 189 

The tenth ſort is the common Blue Bottle, which 
grows naturally amengſt the Corn in moſt =_ of Eng- 
land. This ſtands in the Ut of medicinal plants; there us 
for 


| the eyes. There are _ varieties of colours in theſe 


flowers, 


from the fixth, in having much · 


9 


E N 
flowers, ſome of which are finely. variegated : the ſeeds of 
theſe are fold by {cedſmen, by the title of Bottles of all 
colouss. Theſe are annual plants, which will riſe in any 
common border, and require uo other care but to keep them 
clean from; weeds, and thioned where they are too cloſe. 
The ſeeds of the eleventh fort were ſent me by Dr. Jufliey, 
from Paris, who received them from Dr. Lippi at Grand 


| 


Cairo. This is an annual plant, which riſes near two feet | i 


high, ſending out two or three branches toward the top; 
the leaves are divided into many obtuſe parts, and have a 

border running along the ſtalk; the flowers are ſmall, of a 
bright purple, and have a ſcaly empalement. If the ſeeds 

are fown in the ſpring upon a border of light earth, where 
the plants are to remain, they will require no farther care 
but to keep them clean from weeds. It flowers in July, 
and the ſeeds ripen in autumn. 

The twelfth fort is a perennial, plant, which retains 
its leaves tkroggh the year. This grows naturally in Italy, 
on the borders of the fields. The leaves are hoary, and 
divided into m_y narrow ſegments ; the ftalks riſe near 
three feet high, branching upward into many diviſions, 
each being terminated by a head of purple flowers. This 
fort will hve abroad in moderate winters, if it has a warm 
ſituation and a dry. ſoil, but in ſevere winters the plants are 
commonly killed; ſo one or two cf them may be ſheltered 
under a common frame in winter to preſerve the kind. It 
may be eaſily progagated by the young branches, which do 
not ſhoot up to flower; if theſe are cut off, and planted in 
a ſhady border any time in ſummer, they will take root, 
and in autumn may be removed to warm borders, or put 
into pots to be ſheltered in winter. 

Ihe thirteenth fort s naturally in Mauritania, and 
in ſeveral other places on the borders of the Mediterranean 
fea. This ſeldom riſes more than three feet high in this 
country: it hath a perennial ſtalk, that divides into many 

branches, which are garniſhed with many white woolly 
leaves, divided into many. obtuſe lobes that are entire; 
the ſmall leaves, or lobes, on the exterior part of the leaf, 
being the largeſt. The flowers are produced from the fide 
branches upon ſhort foot - ſtalks, which are of a bright yel- 
Jow, and are included in a fine hairy empalement. It is 
propagated by planting of the young ſhoots in the ſame 
manner as the laſt, and the plants require protection from 
hard froſt. Nen a | . 

The fourteenth ſort is annual. This grows naturally in the 
Archipelago. It riſes with a branching ſtalk about three 
feet high; the lower leaves ate not much unlike thoſe of 
the Turnep, being rounded at their ends, and their baſe 
is cut into many parts; thoſe uponghe ftalks and branches 
are nearly of the fame form, but diminiſh gradually in 
their fize to the top; theſe have a border or wing running 
along the ſtalk, which connect them together; the flowers 
are produced at the end of the branches, which have prickly 
empalements; the ſpines come out from the border of the 
ſcales, divided like the fingers of a hand. The flowers are 
of a bright purple, ſo make a pretty appearance. This fort 
may be treated in the ſame manner as the Corn Blue Bottle, 
by ſowing the ſeeds in autumn, and keeping the plants clean 
from weeds. | 

The fifteenth ſort grows naturally upon the Helvetian 
mountains. It hath a perennial root, and an annual ftalk ; 
the leaves are oblong, ſlightly indented on their edges, and 
woolly on their under fide ; theſe have much reſemblance 
of thoſe of Elecampane, generally ſtanding upright ; the 
ſtalks riſe little more than a foot high, and are terminated 
by large fingle heads of purple flowers, incloſed in ſcaly 
empalements. This, like the fifth fort, is very difficult to 
propagate in England, unleſs good ſeeds can be procured 
from the countries where it naturally grows. ' 


| 
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The fixteenth ſort grows naturally in Auſtria and H 
gary. 'The lower leaves of this plant ſpread flat on its 
ground; they are ſoft, hairy, and end in ſharp points, but 
toward their baſe are cut into ſeveral narrow ſegments ; the 
ſtalks riſe near three feet high, garniſhed at each joint by 
ſpear-ſhaped leaves, which are eatire, and are terminated 
by ſingle large heads of flowers, of a gold colour, incloſed 
in a prickly ſcaly empalement. It bath a perennial root, 
which ſends out offsets ; theſe may be taken from the old 
lants in autumn, whereby it may be eaſily propagated, 
t is very hardy in reſpect to cold, but ſhould have a dry 
ſoil, the roots being veryapt to rot in winter with much wet. 
The ſeventeenth fort grows naturally in Siberia. This 
ſends out many long winged leaves from the root, which 
are divided into ſeveral ſpear-ſhaped lobes'; the talks riſe 
near five feet high, and divide upward into many ſmaller 
branches, which are garniſhed with leaves of the ſame 
form with the lower, but are much ſmaller, and the ſęg- 
ments very narrow ; each of theſe is terminated by a head 
of yellow flowers, incloſed in a ſcaly empalement ; the bor- 
ders of the ſcales are ſet with fine hairs like an eye-brow, 
This hath a perennial root and an annual ſtalk, which, with 
the leaves, - in autumn, and ariſe new from the root 
in the ſpring. It may be propagated by either ſeed, or by 
parting of the roots, in the ſame manner as the ſiſth ſart. 
The eighteenth ſort grows naturally in Portugal. The 
{talks of this riſe two feet high, and are garniſhed with 
woolly. leaves, ſome of which are entire, others are ſinuated 
on their borders: the ftalks branch out, and each diviſion 
is terminated by woolly heads of flowers, ſtrongly armed 
with double ſpines on their empalements ; theſe almoſt in- 
cloſe the florets : this is propagated by ſeeds, which in cald 
wet ſeaſons ſeldom ripen in England. 
The nineteenth ſort is the Cardyus Benedictus of the ſhops, 
or Bleſſed Thiſtle, which is frequently uſed as an emetic, 
It grows naturally in Spain and in the Levant, but is bard 
enough to grow any where. The plant is biennial, 
decays ſoon after the ſeeds are ripe. If theſe are permitted 
to ſcatter, the plants will rife without trouble, and ſhould 
be afterward planted out two feet diſtance, each way, keep- 
ing the ground between them clean from weeds. 

CENTAURIUM MINUS. See GENTIANA. 

CENTINODIUM, Knot Grafs. See PoL.Yconvun. ; 

CEPA. The Onion. CRETE TA 
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The botanic difference of the Onion from Garlick is the 
ſwelling pipy ſtalk, which is much larger in the middle 
than at either end. | | 1 21-42 
The VaritTiEs of the common Onion are, 
The Straſburgh. This is the Cepa oblonga. C. B. P. 71. 
The Spaniſh Onion. This is the Cepa vulgaris, floribus 
& tunicis purpuraſcentibus. C. B. P. 71. | 85 
The white Egyptian Onion. This is the Cepa floribus 
U. N #33; coi 10 Har 555 
All theſe vary from ſeeds, ſo that there are ſeveral inter- 
mediate differences, which are not worth-enumerating. | 
Theſe three varieties are peagaghted by ſeeds, which ſhould 
be ſown the latter end of February, or the beginning ef 
March, on good, rich, light ground, which ſhould be well 
dug and levelled, and cleared from the roots of all bad 
weeds; then the ſeeds ſhould be fown, in a dry time, when 
the ſurface of the nd is not moiſt; and where they are 
intended for a winter crop, they muſt not be ſown too 
thick. The common allowance of ſeed is fix pounds to one 
acre of land, but the generality of gardeners ſow more, 
becauſe many of them allow for a crop to draw out, which 
they call cullings. FLY 
In about fix weeks after ſowing the Onions will be up 
forward enough to hoe; at which time (chuſing dry wea: 
ther) you ſhould, with a ſmall hoe about two inches and 
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| too cloſe in bunches, leaving them at this firſt hoeing at 
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EEP ; | 
ne cut up lightly all the weeds from amongſt 


Onions; and alſo cut out the Onions, where they grow 


feaſt two or three inches apart. This, if well performed, 
and in a dry ſeaſon, will preſerve the ground clear of 
weeds at leaſt a month, when you muſt hoe them over a 
ſecond time, cutting up all the weeds as before, and alſo 
cut out the Onions to a larger diſtance, leaving them this 
time four or five inches aſunder. This alſo, if well per- 
formed, will preſerve the ground clean a month or ſix weeks 
longer, when you muſt hoe them over the third and laſt 
. you muſt carefully cut up all weeds, and ſingle out 
the Onions to ſix inches ſquare, by which means they will 
much larger than if left too cloſe. I his time of hoe- 
ing, if the weather proves dry, and it 1s well performed, 
will keep the ground clean until the Onions are fit to-pull 
up; but if the weather ſhould prove moiſt, and any of the 


night or three weeks after, go over the ground, and draw 
out all the large weeds with your hands ; for the Onions 


having now begun to bulb, they ſhould not be diſturbed 


with a hoe. FO | 

Toward the middle of Auguſt your Onions will have ar- 
nved to their full growth, which may be known by their 
blades falling to the ground and ſhrinking; you ſhould 
therefore, before their necks or blades are withered off, draw 
them out of the ground, cropping off the extreme part of 
the blade, and lay them abroad upon a dry ſpot of ground 
to dry, obſerving to turn them over every other day at leaſt, 
to prevent their ſtriking freſh root into the ground; which 

will quickly do, eſpecially in moiſt weather. 

n about a fortnight's time your Onions will be dry 
enough to houſe, which muſt be performed in perfe& dry 
weather ; in doing of this, you muſt carefully rub off all 
the earth, and be ſure to mix no faulty ones amongſt them, 
which will in a ſhort time decay, and ſpoil all thoſe that 
lie near them; nor ſhould you lay them too thick in the 
houſe, which will occaſion their ſweating, and thereby rot 
them ; theſe ſhould not be put in a lower room or ground 
floor, but in a loft or garret ; and the cloſer they are kept 
from the air, the better they will keep. You ſhould, at 
leaſt once a month, look over them to ſee if any of them are 
decayed ; which if you find, muſt be immediately taken 
away, otherwiſe they will infe& all that lie near them. 

But notwithſtanding all the care you can poſſibly take in 
the drying and houfing of your Onions, many of them will 
grow 1n the loft, eſpecially in mild winters, which are ge- 
nerally moiſt ; therefore thoſe who would preſerve them late 


in the ſeaſon, ſhould ſelect a parcel of the firmeſt and moſt | 


likely to keep from the others, and with a hot iron ſlight- 
ly finge their beards or roots, which will effectually prevent 
their {ſprouting ; but in doing of this there muſt be great 


caution uſed not to ſcorch the pulp of the Onions, for that | 


will cauſe them to periſh ſoon after. 

In order to ſave ſeeds, you muſt in the ſpring make choice 
of ſome of the firmeſt, largeſt, and beſt ſhapen Onions (in 
quantity proportionable to the ſeed you intend to ſave ;) 
and having prepared a piece of good ground (which ſhould 
be well dug, and laid out in beds about three feet wide,) 
in the beginning of March you muſt plant your Onions in 


the following manner. Having ſtrained a line about four | 


inches within the ſide of the bed, you muſt, with a ſpade, 
throw out an opening about fix inches deep, the length of 
the bed, into which you ſhould place the Onions with their 
roots down ward, at about nine inches diſtance from each 
other, and with a rake draw the earth into the opening 
again to cover the bulbs; then proceed to remove the line 


again about a foot farther back, where you muſt make an 
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about the beginning of June, when the heads of the flowers 


weeds ſhould take root again, you ſhould, about a fort- 


0E P 


again till the whole is finiſhed, 
by which you will have four rows in each bed; between 
each bed you muſt allow the ſpare of two feet, for an alley 


to go among them to clear them from weeds, &c. In a 
| month's time their leaves will appear above ground, and 


many of the roots will produce three or four ſtalks each; 
you muſt therefore keep them cleared from weeds, aud 


in to ap upon the tops ot the ſtalks, you muſt pro- 
vide a parcel of ſtakes about four feet long, which ſhould 
be driven into the ground in the rows of Onions, at about 
ſix or eight feet apart, to which you ſhould faſten ſome 
packthread, rope yarn, or ſmall cord, which ſhould be run 
on each fide of the ſteins of the Ontons's little below their 
heads, to ſupport them from breaking down with the wind 
and rain, for when the ſeeds are formed the heads will be 
heavy, ſo are very often broken down by their own weight, 
where they are not well ſecured ; and if the ſtalks are bro- 
ken before the ſeeds have arrived to maturity, they will cot 
8 „nor keep ſo long as thoſe which are per- 

ectly ripened. | 

About the end of Auguſt the Onion ſeed will be ripe, 
which may be known by its changing brown, and the cells 


in which the ſeeds are contained opening; ſo that if it be 


not cut in a ſhort time, the ſeeds will fall to 2. 
when you cut off the heads, they ſhould be ſpread abroad 
upon coarſe eloths in the ſun, obſerving to keep it under 
ſhelter in the night, as alſo in wet weather; and when the 
heads are quite dry you muſt beat oat the ſeeds, which'are 
eaſily diſcharged from their cells; then having cleared it 
from all the huſks, &c. after having expoſed 1t one day to: 
— dap you muſt put it up in bags to preſerve it 
The direQions here given is for the general crop of win- 
ter Ontons, but there are two other crops of this common 
ſort of Onions, cultivated in the gardens about London to 
ſupply the market, one of which is commonly called Mi- 
chaelmas Onions. Theſe are ſown in beds pretty cloſe the 
beginning of Auguſt, and muſt be well weeded when: .. * 
come up. In the ſpring of the year, after the winter Oni- 
ons are over, they are tied up in bunches to ſupply the 
markets ; but from the thinning of theſe they carry to mar- 
| ket young green Onions in March, for ſallets, &c. 
And in & ſpring they foe more beds in the ſame man- 
ner, to draw up young for ſallets, after the Michaelmas 
Onions are grown too large for that purpoſe ; and where a 
ſupply of theſe are required, there may be three different 
ſowings, at about three weeks diſtant from each other, 
which will be ſufficient, for the ſeaſon. : : 
There are alſo the following ſorts of Onions cultivated in 
the kitchen-gardens. | EY RN : 
The Shallot or Eſchalottes, which is the Cepa Aſcalonica, 
Matth. 556. | 
The Ciboule, or Cepa fiſſilis. Matth. Lugd. 1539. 
Ihe Cives, or Cepa ſectilis juncifolia perennis. Mor. 
Hiſt. 2. 383. | 
The Welch Onion I ſuppoſe to be the ſame with the Ci- 


— 


boule, although they paſs under different appellations, for 


J have ſeveral times received the Ciboule from abroad, 
which, when planted, proved to be what is generally known 
here by the title of Welch Onions. + { 

The Scallion, or Eſcallion, is a ſort of Onion which ne- 
ver forms any bulbs at the roots, and is chiefly uſed in the 
ſpring for green Onions, before the other forts ſown in 
July are bi enough; but this fort of Onion, how much 
ſoever in als formerly, is no ſo ſcarce as to be known to 
few people, and is rarely to be met with. The garde ers 
near London ſubſtitute another ſort for this, which are thoſe 


| Onions which decay and ſprout in the hcuſ}; theſe they 
S 2 - plant 
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2 
hen they draw them up, 


the outer coat of the root, they tie 
| ſell them in the market for 


. C 


Seallion is « 


being rendered more fit for uſe 


| in the ſpring ; theſe roots thould be planted three or four i 


a hole, at t fax inches diſtance every way, in beds or 
borders 4bree feet wide, which in a ſhort time will multiply 


The Cives are a very ſmall fort of Onion, which never 
produce any bulbs, and ſeldom above fix inches high 
in the blade, which is very and ſlender, and are in 
round bunches like the former; this was formerly in great 
requeſt for ſallets in the ſpring, as being milder than the 
Welch Onions. Theſe are propagated by parting their roots 
like the former, and are all 
ule early in the ſpring. 2 

The Welch Onions are only propagated for ſpring uſe; 
theſe. never. make any bulbs, and are therefore only fit to 
be-uſed for ts, &c. 'F 
end of July, in beds about three and a half wide, 
raving leys of · wo feet broad to go between the beds to 
clean them, and in a fortnight's time they will appear above 
quent, cod muſt be carefully cleared from ; towards 

middle of October their blades will die away, ſo that 
the whole ſyot will ſeem to be naked, which hath led many 
people to dig up the ground again, ſuppoſing. the crop to- 
tally loſt-; whereas, if they 
come up again very ftrong in January, and from that time 
grow very vi y. reffting all weathers, and by March 
will de fit to draw for young Onions, and were ſome years. 
paſt-in the markets, more valued than any, other fort ; for 
they are extremely green and fine, though they are much 
fironger-.than the common Onion in taſte, approachin 
nearer to Garlick, which hath occaſioned their being les 
eſteemed for the table: but as no winter, however hard, 
will hart them, it 1s proper to. have a few of them to ſup- 
8 table, in caſe the common fort. ſhould be deſtroyed 

roſts. | 

The roots of-theſe Onions, if planted. out at fix or eight 


Inches diſtance in March, will — ripe ſeeds. in au- 


tums, but it will be in ſmall quantities the firſt year; 
therefore the fame roots ſhould remain unremoved, which 
the ſecond and third year will produce many ftems, and 
afford a good ſupply of ſeeds ;- theſe roots will abide many 
„ but ſhould be 2 d and parted every 
ſecond or third year, which will cauſe them to produce 
ſtrong ſeeds. 
CEPHALANT HUS. Lin. Gen. Plant. 105, Button- 


he CHARACTERS are, 2 
I hath a number of ſmall flowers, æubich are collected into 
a ſpherical bead; each particular flower hath a. funnel-ſpaped 
palement, divided into four parts at the top ;. the flower is 


ew: 
unnel-ſbaped, of one petal, divided at the top into four parts, 
— four flaming, . which. are. inſerted in the petal. The | 


germen is ſituated under the fewer, which afterward becomes 
globular hairy capſule, incloſtng one or two oblong angular ſeeds ; 
theſe are joined io an axis, and form, a-round head. | 
We have but one SyEciss of this genus, viz, 
CE8PHALANTHUS (Occidentalis) foliis oppoſitis ferniſque. 


Flor. Virg. 15. Ratton=tree with. leaves growing oppoſite by 


threes. | 
This E naturally in North America, from 
whence * s are. annually ſent to Europe, and of late 


propaga ted ing the 
either i „ Hen 
le, becauſe of their 


exceedingly, and will grow upon almoſt any ſoil and in | 


very hardy, and will be fit for | 


are ſown about the 


d undiſturbed, they will. 


CER 1 ll 
| years great numbers of the plants have been raiſed in the 
gardens of the curious. | þ 204. 

This ſeldom riſes higher than fix or ſeven feet in this 
country. The branches come out oppoſite ; the leaves alſo 
ſtand oppoſite, ſometimes by pairs, and at other times there 
are three arifing at the ſame joint; theſe are near three 
inches long, one and a quarter broad, having a 
' vein running longitudinally through the middle: they are 


of a light green, and their foot-ſtalks change to a reddiſh 
colour next the branches; the ends of the branches are ter. 
minatedby ſpherical heads, about the fize of a marble, each 
of which are com of many ſmall flowers, which are 
funnel-ſhaped, of a whitiſh yellow colour, faſtened to an. 


axis that ſtands in the middle. 
efly by ſeeds (though 
I ſe ſeeds. 


. 


Theſe plants are M chi 
ed from 


there has been many rai cuttings;) th 
ſhould be ſown in pots, for the greater conveniency of re- 


moving them, either into a ſhady ſituation, or where they 
may have ſhelter, for they generally remain a year in the 
ground ; therefore, in ſach caſe, the pots ſhould be placed 
in the ſhade the firſt ſummer, and placed the autumn fol- 
lowing under a common frame to ſhelter them from froſt, 
and the ſpring following the plants will come up. 
The firſt year, when the plants come up, it will be ne- 
ceſſary to ſhade them in hot dry weather while they are: 
young, at which time they are often deſtroyed by being 
too much expoſed; nor ſhould the watering be negl 
for as theſe plants naturally grow in moiſt ground, fo when. 
they are not duly. watered in dry: weather, the young plants. 
* ſoon decay. rn 16:5 


Fhe next aptumn, when the leaves begin to drop, \ 
may be tranſplanted into nurſery- beds, which ſhould be x. 
little defended from the cold. winds ; and, if the foil is. 
: moiſt, they will ſucceed much better than in dry ground; 
but where it happens otherwiſe, it will be abſolutely neceſ- 
ſary to water them in dry weather, otherwiſe there will be 
great danger of the plants dying in the middle of ſummer, 
which has been the caſe in many gardens where theſe plants. 
were raiſed. 1 w 
In the nurſery-beds the plants may remain a year or two 
(according to the progreſs they have made, or the diſtance 
they- were planted ;) then they may be taken up-in October, 
pou f wrendplaned where they are to remain fer good. Al- 
though L have mentioned but one ſeaferr for tranſplanting 
them, yet this may alſo be performed in the ſpring, eſpe- 
cially if the ground is moiſt into which they are removed, 
:or that the plants are duly watered if the ſpring ſhould 
prove dry, otherwiſe there wilt be more hazard of their 

growing when removed at this ſeaſon. | 
CERASTIUM. Lin. Gen- Plant. 519. Mouſe-ear, or: 
Mouſe-ear Chickweed. 


8 D TT 1 | 
. Theft hath five obtuſe bid petals; it bath ten ſlender- 
3 the 9 — is py bi, oval germen with foe: 
" flyles. The empalement afterward becomes an oval, cylindri-- 
cal, or globulax capſule with: one cell, containing many roundiſÞ 
ſeeds. | | 
The SpecrEs are, 

1. CERASTZUN. (Repess) foliis- laneeolatis, pedunculia 
ramoſis, capſulis ſubrotundis. Lin. Sp. Pl. 439. Ceraftium- 
with ſpear-ſpaped. leaurs,.. branching foot-flalks, and roundiſh' 
ca 
| 11 CERA (Tomento/um) foliis oblongis, tomentoſis, 
pedunculis ramoſis, capſulis globoſia. Lin. Sp. Plant. 449+ 
Ceraſtium avith oblong waolly lea ue, branching foot-ftalks, and 
globular capſules. | 4 

3 CexasTivm (Dichotomum) foliis. Ianceolatis, caule- 
dichotomo ramaſiſſimo, capſulis ereQis, Prod. Leyd. 450. 
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4 CaRaSTIUM (Pentandrum) floribus pentandris, peta- 
hs integris. Lin. Sp. Plant. 438. Ceraftium with flowers 
having ff vs famina, e 
5. CaAsriun (Perfoliatum) ſoliis connatis. Hort. Cliff. 
lr leaves are joined at their boſe. $54 
firſt _—__— naturally in France and Italy, and 
was formerly cultivated in the Engliſh gardens under the ti- 


25 an edging, to keep up the earth of borders; but this 
was before the Dwarf Box was brought to England, fince 
which all thoſe plants which were-formerly applied for this 

ſe have been neglected. Fhis plant was by no means 
pr this uſe, becauſe its creeping branches would fpread 
into the walks, where they pat out roots into the gravel, 
ſo that unleſs they are frequently cut off, they cannot be 


within compaſs. | 


the ground, and . w ave at — Jon, whereby it 
pagates very faſt ; the leaves are ws o 

[ig theſe are very hoary ; thoſe Sn the e 

fmaller than the u 

of the ſtalks upon ſlender foot - ſtalks, which braneh out into 

ſeveral ſmaller, each ſupporting a white flower, compoſed 

of five petals, which are ſplit at the top. 

The ſeeds of the ſecond fort I received from Iſtria, where 
it naturall ;z this is by Parkinſon titled hoary nar- 
row-lea ink. 'Fhe leaves of this fort are narrower than 
thoſe of the former, and are much whiter ; the ſtalks grow 
more ere, and the ſeed-veſſels are rounder, in which their 
chief difference. conſiſts. - | . 

The third ſort is annual; this grows naturally on arable 
land in Spain. It is allowed a place in botanic gardens for 
the ſake of variety, but hath not much beauty; this hath 
branching ſtalks, which grow about ſix inches high, divid- 
ing by pairs, the flowers coming out in the middle of the 
diviſions, which are ſhaped like thoſe of Chickweed; the 
whole plant has a clammy moiſture, which fticks to the 
2 of thoſe that handle it. If the ſeeds are permitted 
to fall, the plants will riſe without care. 

The fourth ſort is very like the third in its whole appear- 
ance, and differs from it in having but five ſtamina in the 
flower, whereas the other hath ten. | 

The fifth fort was diſcovered by Dr. Tournefort in the 
Levant. I is an annual plant, which riſes with an upright 


flalk a foot high; the lower leaves of this plant have much | 


zeſemblance to thoſe of the Lychnis, which is called Lo- 
bel's Catchfly,. ſo that when the plants are young it is not 
ealy to diſtinguiſh them. The ftalks are garniſhed with 
leaves of the ſame ſhape, but ſmaller ; theſe are placed by 
pairs, and embrace the ſtalks at their baſe. The flowers 


of the leaves on the upper part of the ſtalks, which are 
White, and ſhaped like thoſe of Chickweed. 

If the ſeeds-of-this-ſort are ſown in autumn, they will 
more certainly. grow than thoſe which are ſown in the ſpring ; 
a if the ſeeds are permitted to ſcatter, the plants will come 
wp and live through.the winter, and will require no other 
Gre but to keep them clean from weeds. 

CERASUS. The Cherry-tree. 
The botanical characters to this genus, according to the 


ſtem of Linnzus,. are the ſame with thoſe of Prunus, 


erefore he has joined the Apricot Cherry, Laurel, and 
Rird Cherry together, making them only ſpecies of the ſame 
= 3 but thoſe who admit of the fruit as a character to 


ahers, becauſe they differ greatly in the ſhape of their 


5. aut there is a more eſſential difference in nature be- 


tle of Sea Pink; one of the uſes made of it was to plant it 


kept | ; 
This fort ſends out many weak ftalks which trail upon 


3 the flowers come out from the ſide | 


CER 
| tween them, which is, that the Cherry will not grow upon 
a Plum ſtock by budding or grafting, nor will the Plum 
take upon a Cherry ſtock, and yet we know of no trees of 
the ſame genus which do not unite with each other by bud- 


ding or praing. x | | 
ſhall firſt enumerate the ſorts which are ſpecifically dif- 
ferent from each other, and then mention the varieties of 
theſe fruits which are cultivated in the Engliſh gardens, 
many of which ſeem to differ ſo eſſentially from each other, 
that they may be allowed as ſpecific differences ; but as I 
have not had an opportunity of trying the various ſorts from 
| ſeeds to ſee if they alter, ſo I choſe to infert them only 
as varieties, till farther obſervation may better ſettle their 
boundaries. | 
The Srreigs are, | 
1. Czrasvus (Pulgaris) foliis ovato-Ianceolatis, ſerratis. 
The common, or Kentiſh Cherry. | 

2. Czxrasus (Negra) foliis ſerratis lanceolatis. Cherry- 
tree with ſpear- 7 ſed leaves ; or Black Cherry. 

3. Cer asus (Hortenſis) foliis ovato-lanceolatis, floribus 
confertis. Cherry-tree with oval ſpear-ſhaped haves, and 
flowers growing in clufters ; commonly called the Cluſter Cherry. 
4. CErasvs (Mahbaleb) floribus corymboſis, foliis ova- 
tis. Lin. Sp. Plant. 474. Cherry-tree with flowers growing 
| in round bunches, and oval leaves; the Mahaleb, or perfumed 


Cherry. | | 

F. Cerasvs (Canadenf;s) foliis lanceolatis, glabris, in- 
tegerrimis, ſubtus, cæfiis, ramis patulis. Cherry-tree with 
| ſmooth, ſpear-ſhaped, entire leaves, of a bluiſh green on their 
under fide, and ſpreading branches. | 

The firſt ſort is the common or Kentiſh Cherry, which is 


come out at.the top of. the ſtalks, and alſo from the wings | 


termine the genus, muſt ſeparate the Cherry from the | 


ſo well known in England as to need nodeſcripticn+ From 
this ſort, it hath been ſuppoſed, moſt of the varieties which 
are cultivated in the Engliſh gardens have been raiſed ; but 
as there are t differences in the ſize and ſhape of 
| their leaves, as alfo in the ſhoots of the trees, from thoſe 
of this ſort, ſo I think it very doubtfal, where the bounda- 
| ries of their ſpecific differences terminate: however, I ſhall 
comply with the generality of modern botaniſts, in ſup- 
- poſing the following ſorts to have been produced from the 
7 feeds of this, as we have not ſufficient experiments to de 
termine otherwiſe. r a rs 
The early May Cherry. e Ox Heart: 
The May Duke Cherry. The Luke ward. 
The Archduke Cherry. The Carnation. 


The Flemiſh Cherry. The Hertfordſhire Heart. 
The Red Heart. . The Morello. 
The White Heart. The Bleeding Heart: 
The Black Heart: Yellow Spaniſh Cherry. 
The Amber Heart. | a 


Two ſorts with double flowers, one larger and fuller than 
the other. Theſe are propagated for-ornament: 

I be ſecond fort is the Black Cherry, which is ſuppoſed 
to be a native of England. This grows to be a large tree 
fit foy timber, and is frequently found growing as fuch in” 
the woods. From this the only varieties which I have ever 
known raiſed by ſceds, are the Black Coroun, and the 
- ſmall -Wild Cherry; of which there are two or three varie- 
ties, which differ in the ſize and colour of their fruit. 

P) he ſtones of this ſort are generally ſown for on or. 
to graft or bud the other forts of Cherries upon, being of 
" quicker growth, and of longer duration than either of the- 


other, ſo are very juſtly eſteemed and preferred to them. 
The wood of the fourth ſort; is by the French greatly 
eſteemed for making of cabinets, becauſe-it hath an agree - 
able odour. This, and the wood of the Bird Cherry, are 
often blended together, and paſs under the appellation of” 
Bois de Sainte Lucie; but the Bird Cherry is the true ſort. .. 


The 


* 
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Tube ffi fort was brought from Canada, where it grows | 


naturally, This iz a low ſhrub, which ſeldom grows more 
an three or four feet high, ſending out many horizontal 
ranches, which ſpread on every fide, and are very ſubject 
to fall on the ground, where they will put out roots, and 
thereby multiply, The young branches have a very ſmooth 
bark; inclining toward red; the leaves are long, narrow; 
very ſmooth, and entire, having. the appearance of ſome 
forts of Willow leaves; of alight green on their upper fide, 
pot of a. bluiſh, or ſea-green, on their under: the flowers 
ome out ſrom the fide of the branches, two, three, or four 
- ariling at the ſame joint; theſe are ſhaped. like thoſe of the | 
mmon Cherry, but are fmaller, ſtanding 22 ſlen- 
er foot-ſtalks. The fruit is like thoſe of wald 
the branches early 


Cherry, but hath a bitteriſh flavour. 
will take root by the following au- 


It ĩs eaſily ted by laying down 
in the oting. whick - 
tumn, when they may be taken off, and either planted in a 
nurſery to get Pd; or to the places where they ace de- 
ſigned to remain. It may alſo be propagated by ſawing. of 
the ſtones in the ſame manner as other Cherries, * 

p All the ſorts of Cherries * 2 A „ — 
ruit-gardens, are aga y budding or graſting the 
Ereraf kinds into becks 87 the . 1 4 4. 5 
which are ſtrong ſhooters, and of a longer duration than 
any of the garden kinds. The ſtones of theſe two kinds 
are ſqwn in a bed of light ſandy earth in autumn (or are 
reſeryed in ſand till ſpring, and then ſowed :) theſe youn 
Rocks ſhould remain in theſe nurſery- beds till the 3 
autumn after ſowing, at which time you ſhould prepare an 
open ſpot of reſh earth, which ſhould be well worked. 
In this ground, in October, you ſhould plant out the young 
| ſtocks at three feet diftance row from row, and about a 
foot aſunder in the rows, being careful in taking them up 
from their ſeed-beds, to looſen their roots well with a ſpade, 
to prevent their breaking, as alſo to prune their roots; and 
if they are inclinable to root downwards, you ſhould ſhort- 
en the tap-rcot, to cauſe it to put out lateral roots; but do 
3 I—_ their tops, for this is what by no means they will 

2 F 

The ſecond year after planting out, if they take to grow- 
ing well, they will be fit to bud, if they are intended for 
dwarfs ; but if they are for ſtandards, they will not be tall 
enough till the fourth year, for they ſhould be budded or 
grafted near fix feet from the ground, otherwiſe the graft 
will not advance much in beight ; ſo that it will be ĩmpoſſi- 
ble to make a good tree from ſuch as are grafted low, un- 
leſs the graft is trained upward. | 

The uſual way with the nurſery-gardeners is, to bud their 
ſtocks in ſummer, and ſuch of them as miſcarry they graft 
the ſucceeding ſpring, (the manner of theſe operations will 
be deſcribed — — ear proper heads.) Thoſe trees where 
the buds have taken, muſt be headed off the beginning of 
March about fix inches above the bud ; and. when the bud 
hath ſhot in ſummer, if you fear its being blown out by the 
winds, you muſt faſten it up with ſome baſs, or ſuch ſoft 
tying, to that part of the ſtock which was left above the 
bud. The autumn following theſe trees will be fit to re- 

move; but if your d is not ready to receive them, 
they may remain two years before they are tranſplanted ; in 
the doing of which you muſt obſerve not to head them, as 
is by many practiſed, for this very often is immediate death 
to them; but if they ſurvive it, they ſeldom recover this 
amputation in five or fix years. 

If theſe trees are intended for a wall, I would adviſe the 
planting dwarfs between the ſtandards ; fo that while the 
dwarfs are filling the bottom of the walls, the ſtandards will 
cover the tops, and will produce a great deal of fruit: but 
theſe, as the dwarts ariſe to fill the walls, mult be cut away | 


' roots muſt be ſhortened, aud al 


- 
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to make room for them; and wher the dwarf 
the walls, the flandards ſhould be entirely taken away. By 
I would adviſe never to plant ſtandard Cherries aver other 
fru:ts, for there is no other ſort of fruit that will profpy 
well under the drip of Cherries. jp 1 
When theſe trees are taken up from the nurſery, their 
the bruifed parts cut of 
as alſo all the ſmall fibres, which would dry, grow-mould,, 
and. be a great their _ 


trees covy 


prejudice to the new. fibres in 
forth ; you mult alſo cut of the dead part of the 
which was left above the bud, cloſe down to the back 


Fre foi that Cherries 
for if the foil is a dry 


an experiment well worth the trial. 


** * 


tree between each dwarf: this will be found a reaſonable 


ſorts of fruit. | 


| gravel they will not live many years, and will be perpety- 
ally blighted in the ſpring. won i | | 
ted againft walls are the bach 


The ſorts y 

wy and May Duke, which ſhould have a ſouth 
wall. The Hearts and common Duke will thrive on a wel 
wall; and in order to continue the Duke later in the ſea- 
ſon, they are frequently placed againſt north and north-weſt 
walls, where they ſucceed very well; and the Mo. 

rello on a north wall, which laſt is chiefly planted for 
ſerving. The Hearts are all of them ill bearers, for 
reaſon they are ſeldom planted againſt walls: but I am apt 
to believe, if they were grafted on the Bird Cherry, and 
mana perly, that defe& might be remedied ; for this 
ſtock (as I am informed) will render Cherries fruitful; 
and having the ſame effect on Cherries as the Paradiſe ſtock 
hath on Apples, they may be kept in leſs compaſs, which is 


— 


— 


* 


Your trees, if planted againſt a wall, ſhould be placed at 
leaſt twenty or twenty-four feet aſunder, with a ſtandard- 


diſtance, when we conſider that Cherry: trees will extend 
themſelves as far, or farther than Apricots, and many other 


In pruning theſe ſorts of fruit, you ſhould never ſhorten 
their ſhoots ; for the moſt part of them produce their fruit 
buds at their extreme part, which, when ſhortened, are cut 
off, and this often occaſions the death of the ſhoot : their 
branches ſhould be therefore trained in at full length hori- 
zontally, obſerving in May, where there is a vacancy in 
the wall, to ſtop ſome ſtrong adjoining. branches, which 
will occaſion their putting out two or more ſhoots ; by 
which means, at that ſeaſon of the year, you may always 

get a ſupply of wood for covering the wall ; and at the ſame 
time ſhould all foreright ſhoots be diſplaced by the hand, 
for if they are ſuffered to till winter, they will not 
only deprive the bearing branches of their proper ſupply of 
neuriſhment, but when they are cut out it occaſions the tree 
to gum in that (for Cherries bear the knife the worſt 
of any ſort of fruit trees; ) but be careful not to rub off the 
ſides or ſpurs, which are produced upon the two or three 
years old wood: for it is upon theſe that the greateſt part 
of the fruit are produced, which ſpurs will continue fruit- 
ful for ſeveral years. And it is for want of duly obſerving 
this caution, that trees are often ſeen ſo unfruitfil, 
eſpecially the Morello, which the more it is cut the weak- 
er it - ſhoots; and, at laſt, by frequent pruning, I have 
known a whole wall of them deſtroyed ; which, if they 
had been ſuffered to grow without any pruning, might pro- 
bably have lived many years, and produced large quanti- 


large 


Cherry - trees are alſo planted for orcha: ds in many 
of England, ticularly in Kent, where there are 
plantations of theſe trees. T he uſual diſtance allowed 
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be £0 blight than ' when they — rage ; 
and the ground may be tilled between them almoſt as well 
as if it were entirely clear, eſpecially while the trees are 

ng 3 the often ftirring the ground, provided you do 
d&fturb their roots, will greatly help the trees; but 
they are grown ſo big as to overſhadow the ground, 
ip of their leaves will ſaffer very few things to thrive 


The ſorts beſt of for an orchard, are the com- 
mon Red or Kentiſh Cherry, the Duke, and Lukeward, 
all which are plentiful bearers. ' But orchards of theſe trees 
are now ſcarcely worth planting, except where land is very 
cheap; for the uncertainty of their _ with the trou- 
dle in gathering the fruit, G_ with the ſmall price it 
commonly yields, hath occafioned the deſtroying many or- 
chards of this fruit in Kent within a few years paſt. 

There are ſome perfons who graft the Duke, and other 
forts ob - Cherries, upon the Morello Cherry, which is but 
a weak ſhooter, in order to check the luxuriant growth 
of their trees, which will ſucceed for three or four years; 
but they are not of long duration, nor have I ever ſeen one 


8 


— 


tree ſo grafted, which had made ſhoots above fix or eight 
inches long; but they were cloſely covered with bloſſoms, 
ſo may produce ſome fruit in a ſmall compaſs; but theſe 
are experiments unfit to be Grried into uſe, and 
to ſatisfy curioſity ; for is it not much better 
to allow the trees a greater ſhare of room againſt the walls, 
when one tree ſo planted, and properly managed, will pro- 
duce more fruit than twenty of theſe trees, or twice that 
number, when they are planted too cloſe, though they are 
grafted upon the Black Cherry, or any other free ſtock ? 
The Early, or May Cherry, is the firſt ripe; ſo one or 
two trees of this ſort may he allowed a place in a garden, 
where there is room for variety. The next ripe is the May 
Duke, which is a larger fruit than the cther, and is more 
valuable. After this comes the Archduke; which, if per- 
mitted to hang upon the tree till the fruit is quite ripe, is 
an excellent C but few perſons have patience to let 
them hang their full time, ſo rarely have them in perfec- 


non; for theſe ſhould not be gathered before Midſummer, 


and if they hang a fortnight longer they will be better. 
This is to be unde of the fituation near London, 
where they ripen a fortnight earlier than in places forty 
miles diſtant, unleſs they have a very warm ſneltered fitn- 
ation, When this ſort is planted againſt north walls, the 
fruit may be continued till the end of Auguſt, but they 
muſt be protected from the birds, otherwiſe they will de- 
firoy them. | 
The Hertfordſhire Cherry, which is a ſort of Heart Cher- 
ry, but a firmer and better flavoured fruit, will not ripen 
earlier than the end of July, or the beginning of Auguſt, | 
which makes it the more valuable, for its coming when the 
order ſorts of Cherries are gone. 
The Morello Cherry, which is generally planted againſt 
walls to a north aſpect, and the fruit commonly uſed for 
preſerving, or for tarts, yet where they are planted to a 
better aſpe&, and ſuffered to hang upon che trees until they 
are thoroughly ripe, is a very frun for the table; 
fore two or three of the trees of this ſort ſhould have 
a place where there is plenty of walling, upon a ſouth-weſt | 
wall, where they will ripen perfectly by the middle or end 
of Auguſt, at which time they will be an acceptable fruit. 
Ide Carnation Cherry is alſo valuable for coming late 
in the ſeaſon; this is a very firm fleſhy fruit, but is not the 
bearer. This fort will ripen very well on eſpaliers, 
1 this means the fruit may be continued longer in the 


ze ber chene, at which fphce they wo j 


The large Spaniſh Cherry is rearly allied to the Duke 
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Cherry, from which it ſtems to be only a variety necidentally 
obtained; it ripens ſoon after the common Duke Cherry, 
and very often paſſes for it. 

The yellow Spaniſh Cherry is of an oval ſhape, and of an 
amber colour ; this ripens late, and is a ſweet Cherry, but 
not of a rich flavour, and being but a middling bearer, is 
not often admitted into curious gardens, unleſs where va- 
riety is chiefly conſidered. 

The Corone, or Coroun Cherry 
Black Heart, bat a little rounder; this is a very good 
bearer, and an excellent fruit, fo ſhould have a place in 
every good fruit-garden. This ripens the middle of July. 


— 


The Luk ward ripens ſoon after the Corone Cherry; this 


is a good bearer, and a v fruit ; it is of a dark 
colour, not ſo black as the Corone, and will do well in 


ſtandards. . | 
is feldom or budded, but is 


The Black Ch 


generally ſown for ſtocks to graft the other kinds of Cher- 


ries upon; but where perſons are curious to have the beſt 
flaroured of this ſort of fruit, they ſhould be propagated 
by grafting from ſuch trees as produce the beſt fruit. This 


| fort of Cherry is frequently planted in wilderneſſes, where 


it will grow to a large ſize, and, at the time of its flower- 
18 will make a variety, and the fruit will be food for the 
8. | | 
The double-flowering Cherry is alſo propagated for the 
beauty of the flowers, which are extremely fine, the flow- 
ers being as double and large as a Cinnamon Roſe; and 


theſe being produced in large bunches on every part of the 


tree, render it one of the moſt beautiful trees of the ſpring. 
Some of the flowers which are leſs double, will often pro- 
duce fruit, which the very double flowers will not; but this 


defect is ſufficiently recompenſed in the beauty of its flowers. 


This is propagated by budding or grafting on the Black or 


| Wild Cherry-ſtock, and the trees are very proper to inter- 


mix with the ſecond growth of flowering- trees. 

CERASUS RACEMOSA. See Papus. 
CkRATONIA. Lin. Gen. Plant. 983. The Carob, or 
St. John's Bread. 

The CHARACTERS are, a 

It is male and female in diftin@ trees. The male flowers have 
no petals,” but have five long ftamina. The flowers have 
no perals, but a fleſhy germen filuated within the 1 eceptacle, 
which afterward becomes a leng, fiſhy, compreſſed pod, divided 
by tranſverſe partitions, each having one large, fo, com- 
frefſed ſeed. | 4 

We have but one Syec1es of this plant, viz. 

CexaTonia (Siligna.) H. L. The Carob-tree, or St. 
Tohn's Bread. | 5 a 

This tree is common in Spain, but particularly in 
Andalufia, and ia ſome parts cf Italy, as alſo in the Le- 
vant, where it grows in the hedges, and produces a great 
ny of -long, flat, brown-coloured pods, which are 


chick, meally, and of a ſweetiſh taſte. Theſe pods are 


many times eaten by the pooreWſort of inhabitants, when 


they have a fcarcity of other food, but they m_ to looſen 


the belly, and cauſe pripings of the bowels. Theſe pods. 
are directed by the College of Phyfictans to enter ſome me- 
dicinal preparations, for which purpoſe they are often 


brought from abroad. N 

In England the tree 1s by ſuch as delight in ex- 
otic plants as a curioſity ; the leaves always continue green, 
and being different in from moſt other plants, afford 


an agreeable variety, when intermixed with Oranges, Myr- 

tles, &c. in the green-houſe. 

It is gated from ſeeds, which, when brought over 

freſh in the pods, will grow very well, if they are fown in 

the ſpring in pots; and plunged into a moderate hot-bed. In 

June you muſt inure them to the open air by degrees, and 
m 


js fomewhat like the 
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in Jul ze ſhould be removed out of the hot-bed, and 
in a warm fitaation, where they may remain until 
— gee. g of Oftober, when ee 
into ve 


require only to be ſheltered from 
„ the 

. . them may be 
the pots in the {| pring, .an = planted into the 
a warm fituation, Lag endure the cold of our 

ordinary winters very wel, bat malt have fome ſhelter 

n 


CERBRRA. Lin. Gen. Plant. 260. 
' The Cusn Acrzas are, 


| : The, flower is of one bot. eee lee ſpread oyen at the 
top, where it is . into five large ſegments ; it hath frue 
— in the middle of the tube. In ya center is ſituated a 


bh afterward becomes a large, fie 
EO ern. each containing a ſingle, 


4 —— compr effed Aut... 
The SyEC189 are, 
- 1. Crank 27 ſoliis ovatis. Lin. Sp. PI. 208, 
Cerbera with 
2. CerBERA (Thevetia) foliis linearibus, lon ani 
— Lin. Sp. Plant. 3 Cerbera with ver K var- 
row leaves, ing in c lufters. 
Ihe firſt — ws naturally in the Brazils, and alſo in 
the Spaniſh Well-In -Indies in plenty ; and there are ſome of 
the trees growing in the Britiſh Iſlands of America: this 
riſes with an irregular ſtem to the hei 
feet, ſending out many crooked diffuſed CLIT Which 
toward their tops are garniſhed with thick ſucculent leaves, 
of a lucid green, ſmooth, and very full of a milky juice. 
The flowers come out in looſe bunches at the end of the 
branches, which are of a cream colour, having long nar- 
row tubes, and at the top are cut into five obrals 
which ſeem twiſted, ſo as to ſtand oblique to the tube. The 
wood of this tree ſtinks moſt abominably, and the kernels 
of the nuts are a moſt deadly poiſon, ſo that the Indians 
always caution their children againſt eating them, for they 
know of no antidote to expel this poiſon ; nor will any of 
them uſe the wood of this tree for fuel, but they * the 
kernels out of the ſhells, into which they put ſmall ſtones, 
then bore a hole through each ſhell and ſtring them; theſe 
n to dance with, as the morris-dan-" 


cers uſe bells. 
grows naturally in the Spaniſh Wel- 


The ſecond ſort 
Indies, and alſo in ſome of the French Iſlands in TN | 
and hath lately been introduced into the Britiſh Iſlands. 

This riſes with a round ftalk about the ſame height as 
the former, dividing upward into many branches. Theſe, 
When g, are covered with a 

as they grow older, the bark becomes. rough, and changes 
to a gray or Aſh-colour. The leaves are four or five dls 
long, and half an inch in the middle, ending i in 
ſharp points ; theſe are of a lucid » and come out in 
cluſters without order, and are full of a milky juice, which 
flows out when they are broken. The flowers come out 
from the fide of the branches upon long foot-ſtalks, each 
ſupporting two or three yellow flowers with long tubes, 
ſpreading open in the fame manner as the former. 
' Theſe plants may be ropagated from their nuts, which 
muſt be procured from the countries where they natu- 
rally; which ſhould be put into ſmall pots filled with light 
Fro and plunged into a hot-bed of tanners bark in the 
, and treated in the ſame manner as other tender ex- 
ot „giving them now and then a little water to pro- 
| — their —— When the plants are come up about | 


ht of eight or ten 


1 | 


a green ſmooth bark, but 


* 


| 


. to them, i 
portion and when they 

ve filled theſe ſmall pots with their roots, they ſhould b. 
turned out, and tranſplanted into pots of a larger dne. A 
ter they are new potted, they be — M 
hot-bed again. ben the plants are grown about a fon 
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with the leaves, ſo are in ful 


> 

1 

: 
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high, they ſhould have a 
harden them before the winter, but 


— — 1 Led it. ſhould rot — Theke nas 
will not thrive well unleſs they are conſtantly kept in tan; 
and as they abound —— — ED fel pa. 
riogly watered, for are impatient of moiſture, . eſpeci 
ally during the winter 
hen by any accident the tops of theſe planes are inju, 
ed, they frequently put out ſhoots from their roots, which, 


if carefully taken up and potted, will make good plant 
ſo that — may be this way increaſed. 
CERCIS. Lin. Gen. Plang. 458. The „ | 
The CaanacTerRrs are 


Laue is of oe roundiſþ petal, of 
petals, It hath ten 9 
than the ref. It hath a long ſlender germen, <ubich afterwar 
becomes an pod with an oblique point, having one cel, 
inclofng [ever roundiſb r 

he SPECIES are, 


1. Cexcs (Siliguaſtram) foliis cordato-orbiculatis gl 
bris. Hort. Cliff. 156. Cercis with round, heart-ſhaped, 
„5 

2. CERCis-|(Canadenſss atis 
Hort. Cliff. 1 56. Cercis with heart leave 
commonly called Canada Arbor Jude, or Red Bud-tree. 


The firit ſort $ naturally in the ſouth of France, i 
Spain, and Italy. This riſes with an upright trunk t© 
the height of twelve or fourteen feet, with a dart 


reddiſh bark, and divides 
bra aber, ga : 


| ow, 


upward into many irregulu 
with round, heart-ſhaped, | fmend 
8 arly on the branches, . * 

ers come out on every ſide tie 
DOSE uu many times from the ſtem of the tree in club 
ters, ariſing many from the ſame point, having ſhort foot 
ſtalks ; they are of a 8 bright purple colour, ſo make: 
fine appearance, eſpecially when the branches are covered 
pretty thick with them, for they come out in the ſpring 
auty before the leaves have 
obtained to half their ſize ; theſe have an agreeable poig 
nancy, ſo are frequently eaten in ſallets. When the flow- 
ers fall of, the germen becomes a long flat pod with ons 
cell, containing one row of roundiſh ſeeds, which are # 
little compreſſed. 

Theſe trees are uſually planted with other flowering - tree 
and ſhrubs, as ornamental to pleaſure-gardens ; and fi 
their ſingular beauty deſerve a place as well as moſt oth« 
ſorts, for when they are arrived to a ſize they are ve! 
productive of flowers, ſo as that the branches are 2 
cloſely covered with them; but the birds k them off the 
trees, being enticed thereto by the honey liquor in the em 
palement. The fingular ſhape of their leaves make a ve 
pretty variety in the ſummer, after the flowers are paſt, 3 


are never W by mos, ſo that they are often — 
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Gre, when many other | ] en 214368 
. This tree flowers in May, when planted in the fall . The flower is compoſed of a great member of narrow. pointed 


' have not half the beauty of the firſt. 'Tournefort alſo men- 


inning of April, ung 
the bed, it wall — mn Bo ES 
ſeeds ;) when your ſeeds are ſown, you ſift the earth 


When the plants are come up they ſhould be carefully 


| 1 then refreſhed with water, which will greatly promote 


either with mats or 
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trees 


air, but againſt warm walls it is a fortnight or three weeks 
earlier. | Dy | d 

The wood of. this tree is very beautifully veined with 
black and green, and takes a fine poliſh, ſo may be con- 
There are two other varieties of this tree, one with a 
white, and the other hath a fleſh- coloured flower, but theſe 


1 


ions one with broader pods and poi leaves, which I 
delere is only a variety of this. 3 
The ſecon grows in 


moſt parts of North 
America, where it is called Red — gr nn 
red flower-bud appearing in the ſpring before the leaves 


come out; this grows to a middling ſtature in the places 
where it is a native; C 
to any great height, but s out near the root. The 
branches of this are weaker than thoſe of the firſt ſort ; 
the leaves are downy, and terminate in poi whereas 
thoſe of the firſt are ſmooth, and round at the end where 
they are indented. The flowers of this are alſo ſmaller, ſo 
do not make ſo fine appearance as thoſe of the firſt, but 
the trees are equally hardy, fo will thrive in the open air 
plants may be propagated by ſowing their ſeed up- 
light earth towards the latter of March, br 


over them about half an inch thick; and if the ſeaſon prove 
wet, it will be proper to cover the bed with mats, to pre- 
ſerve it from great rains, . which will burſt the ſeeds, and 
cauſe _ NE Gr remain. till the 
ſpring following before come up, fo the nd muſt 
ant de difardes GN you are convinced that 5 are 
all come up, or their ſeeds are rotten, for ſome few may riſe 
the firſt year, and a greater number the ſecond. 


cleared from weeds, and in very dry weather muſt be now 
growth. The winter following, if the weather is very 
cold, it will be proper to ſhelter the plants, by covering them 
dry ſtraw, in hard froſts, but they ſhould 
conſtantly be opened in mild weather, otherwiſe they will 
grow mouldy and decay. | 
you ſhould a ſpot of 


About the beginning of April 
ö freſh ground, ns. bode”. at. theſe out (for the beſt ſea- 

n to remove them is juſt before they begin to ſhoot ;) then 
you ſhould carefully take up the plants, being careful not 
to break their roots, and plant them in the freſh ground as 
foon as poſſible, becauſe if their roots are dried by the air, 
it will greatly prejudice them. 

The diſtance theſe ſhould be planted, muſt be proportion- 
able to the time they are to remain before are again 
tranſplanted ; but commonly they are planted two feet row 

row, and a foot aſunder in the rows, which is ful 
room enough for them to grow two or three years, by which 
time they ſhould be tranſplanted where they are deſigned 
to remain ; for if they are too old when removed, they 
ſeldom ſucceed ſo well as younger plants, | 

When they have remained in the nurſery two or three 
years, they ſhould be tranſplanted in the ſpring where they 
are deſigned to remain, which may be in wilderneſs quar- 
ters among other flowering trees, obſerving to place them 
with trees of the ſame growth, ſo as that they may not be 
overhung, which is a great prejudice to moſt plants. 


| 


CEREFOLIUM. See Cnxutrolium. | 
CEREUS. Par. Bat. 122. The Torch Thiſtle, 


| 


8 CER 
The Cuarxcvers are, 


als, avhbich Jſpread like the - [1t:hath 4 


afterward an 6 Fruit, avith a pri i 
Full of jmall ſeed: inclojed in the pulp. TOR 
The SPECIES are, 


1. CAU ) erectus, ſexan is, longus, 
angulis diſtantibus. Tal apright Torch Thiſtle of Surinam. 
2. Csnevs (T7; ) erectus quadrangularis, angu- 
tuſe 


ge.. | 
ks compreſs. owht Cerens avith compreſſed angles. 
3. CEreus 1 OS 2 — — — 
obtuſis, ſaperne inermibus. Upright Cereus with eight | 
is, aogulis 


angles, having no ſpines on the upper part. 

4. Czxgus (Peruvianus) us 
obtuſis, ſpinis robuſtioribus patulis. Upright Cereus with 
eight angles which are obtuſe, and firong ſpreading ſpines. 

5. CERZUs (Repandus) erectus noveman „ © 
tis angulis, ſpinis lana brevioribus. Upright Gerens with 
nine angles, and ſpines ſhorter than the down. | 

6. CEA ZUs (Heptagonus) erectus octangularis, ſpinis lank 
longioribus. Upright Cereus with eight angles, and ſpints 
longer than the down. | 44} 

7. Cixrgus ( ) erectus novemangularis, ſpinis lani 
zqualibus. Upright Torch Thifth with nine angles, and ſpines 
length with the down. | 
8. Cznxevs (Graciks) erectus gracilior novemangularis 
ſpinis brevibus, angulis obtuſis. Slenderer upright Torch 
T hiftle, having nine obtuſe angles, and ſhort ſpines. = 

9. Czxeus (Triangularis) repens triangularis, * 


maximo rotundo, rubro, eſculento. Creepingtriangular 
Thiſtle, with a very large, round, red, eatable fruit; com- 
monly called in the Ne- Indies the true Prickly Pear. | 
10. Cga Us (Compreſs) repens triangularis, angulis 
compreſſis. Creeping triangular Torch Thiftle, with comprefſed 


KApies. a 
11. Cxxrus (Grandifleris) repens ſubquinquangularis. 
Creeping Torch Thiftle with five angles. N 


12. Czxzus (Flagelliformis) repens decemangularis. 
Creeping Cereus with ten angles. b 
he firſt ſort has been the moſt common in the Engliſh 
gardens. It grows naturally in Surinam. ] 

This riſes with an upright ſtalk, having ſix large angles, 
which are far aſunder, and are armed with 4 
which come out in cluſters at certain * ari ng * 
a point, but every way like a ftar ; outer 
ſubſtance of Sr herbaceous, and full of juice, 
but in the center there is a ſtrong fibrous circle running 
the whole K which ſecures the ſtem from being broke 
by winds. . This will riſe to the height of _ or forty 
feet, provided their tops are not injured, if they have room 
to grow; but ſome of them have grown too tall to be kept 
in the ſtoves, ſo have been either cut off, or the plants laid 
down at length in winter ; but whenever the ſtems are cut 
or otherwiſe injured, they put out one, two, or ſometimes 
three ſhoots, from the angles immediately under the wound- 
ed part, and frequently one or two lower down. Theſe 
ſhoots, if they are not cut off, form ſo many diſtin ſtems, 
and grow upright; but theſe are ſeldom ſo large as the 
principal ſtem, eſpecially if more than one is left at the 
ſame place. The flowers come out from the * on the 
fide of the ſtem; theſe have a thick fleſhy foot-ſtalk, which 
is ſcaly,. round, channelled, and hairy, ſupporting a ſwell- 
ing germen, upon the top of which fits the ſcaly prickly 
empalement, cloſely ſurrounding the petals of the flowers, 
till a little time before they — ry which in moſt of the 
ſorts is in the evening; and their duration is very ſhort, 
for before the next „ wither and decay. þ The 

flower 


a dozen upon a 


r more 


other. £ 4 Nn 
This ſort is not ſo tender as the others, ſo may be pre- 
ferved in a warm -houſe without any artificial heat ; 
but the inate (hood hone oe wane given them in winter, 
when are thus fituated ; for unleſs they are placed in 
a ſtove, where the moiſture is ſoon evaporated, the wet will 
eccahon them to rot. | 

The ſecond ſort riſes with an upright ſtem like the fix, but 
it hath only four angles, which are compreſſed, and ftand 
far aſunder. This is very ſubje& to put out many ſhaots 
from the fides, which ſtops. its upright , ſo that the 
plants rarely riſe more than four or five feet high. 

The third, fourth, fifth, fixth, ſeventh, and eighth ſorts, 
| in the Britiſh Iflands of America. Theſe 
-Kave the ſame form as the firſt, but differ in the ſize of their 
Kems, the number of their angles, and the length of their 
ſpines, as is before expreſſed in their titles; but except the 
eighth ſort, not any of them have flowered in England as 
yet, though there are many of the plants which are more 
than fifteen feet high: the eighth fort hath the ſmalleſt 
gem of any of the upright ſorts which I have yet ſeen; this 


hath nine obtuſe angles, which are armed with ſhort ſpines, | 


Placed at farther di than thoſe of the. other ſorts, nor 
are the channels between the angles near fo deep. The 
flowers of this are produced from the angles, in the ſame 
manner as the firſt, but are fmaller, and the empalement 
is of a light green, without any mixture of colour. The 
Fuit is about the ſize and ſhape of a middling — 
Pear, having many ſoft ſpines on the ſkin; the ou is 
u pale yellow, the inſide very white, full of pulp, having 
a great number of ſmall black ſeeds lodged in it. This 
fort frequently flowers in July, and in warm ſeaſons will 
perfect us. fruit, which hath very little flavour in this 
eount 

Theſe forts are more impatient of cold than the firſt, fo 
require-a ſtove to erve them in winter; nor-ſhould they 
be expoſed abroad in ſummer, but kept conſtantly in the 
houſe, giving them a large ſhare of air in warm weather. 

The twelf 
ſo tender as the other ſorts, ſo may be preſerved in a green- 
houſe, os under a frame in winter, and in ſummer 
ſhould be to the open air, which will. prevent the 
Roots from drawing weak, and thereby a ter number 
of flowers will be 
main in the open air, they ſaould have very little water; 
and if the ſeaſon ſhould prove wet, the plants ſhould. be 
ſcreened from it, otherwiſe it will cauſe them to rot the 
following winter. This ſort: produces its flowers. in great 
plenty in May, and ſometimes earlier, when the ſeaſon is 
2 | 


arm. | 

The ninth fort is, by the inhabitants of Barbadoes, train- 
ad up againſt their houſes for the ſake of its fruit, which 
is about the bigneſs of a Rergamat Pear, and of a moſt de- 


Kcious flavour. 'Fhis,. and alſo the tenth, eleventh, and 


twelfth ſoxis, ara very tender, ſa require a very warm ſtove 
w preſerve them. Theſe ſhould. he placed againſt the walls 


e plant, which have all flowered within a few days of 


mer, as I have been informed by perſo 


in England; the 


Marquis 


ſort grows naturally in Peru. This is not | 


uced ; but during the time they. re- 


nights, and y of 
them will open the ſame night. I have frequently had 


a flower little inferior to the for- 


but I never had the good fortune to have any of theſe plants 
which have been under my care flowen ; nor have I heard 
of more than two gardens where they have as yet flowered 
of them was many years fince in the 
Ro — at Hampton- court, when there was a curi- 
ous. collection of exotic plants kept in good order in thoſe 
gardens, which have fince been greatly negleQed ; the 
other was produced in the ens of the Right Hon. the 
Rockingham, at Wentworth-hall in Yorkſhire: 
Theſe are the only gardens in this „where I have 
heard' of this ſort 4 produced flowers; although there 
are many of theſe plants in ſeveral gardens, which are of 
a conſiderable age, and. extend their branches to-a- very 


great diſtance. 


The ninth ſort hath produced its flowers in the Phyſic 
garden at Chelſea, which are not fo beautiful as thoſe of 
the eleventh ſort; the petals are of a dirty white colour: 


| theſe generally appear in October, and commonly keep open 


two-days, and the fruit is generally eſteemed by all the in- 
habitants. 

The wrelfth ſort produces a greater number of flowers 
than either of the other; theſe are of a fine Pink colour 
both within and without; the petals.are not ſo numerous, 
and. the tube of the flower is longer than thoſe of the other 
ſpecies, and, contrary to all the other ſorts, keep open three 
or four days, provided the weather is not too hot. During 
the continuance of theſe flowers, they. make a fine appear- 
ance. This fort hath very ſender trailing branches, which 
require to be ſupported; but they. do not extend ſo far as 
thoſs of the other fort, nor are their branehes jointed- as 


thoſe are, ſo they cannot be trained ſo far againſt the walls 
of the Houſe ; but as it produces ſuch beautiful flowers, 


nd 
in 
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tend to 2 

tems at what len pleaſe; and the cuttings 
—_— at leaſt ten days or a fortnight 
before they z but if lie three weeks it is 
much the better, and will be in leſs of rottin 


eſpecially thoſe ſorts which are the moſt ſucculent. | 
Theſe cuttings ſhould be planted in pots filled with the 
mixture of earth before directed, laying ſome ftones in the 
bottom of the pots to drain off the moiſture ; then place the 
pots into a gentle hot-bed of tanners bark to facilitate 
their rooting, giving them once a week or ten days a gentle 


watering. 

The beſt ſeaſon for this work is in June, or the beginning 
e before winter; 
toward the mid Auguſt you muſt begin to give them 
air by degrees, to harden them againſt winter, but they 
ſhould not be wholly to the air or ſun; at 
the end of September muſt be removed into the ſtove, 
where they are to abide winter, during which ſeaſon 
you miſt be very careful not to let them have much water, 
and always obſerve to place the young plants, for the firſt 
winter, in a little warmer fituation than the older, as be- 
ing ſomewhat tenderer. | | 
hen you have once cut off the tops of any of theſe 
plants in order to increaſe them, the lower parts will put 

freſh ſhoots from their angles, which, when grown to 
eight or nine inches long, may alſo be taken off to 


: 


be 
make freſh plants; and, by this means, the older plants will 
continually afford a ſupply, ſo that you never need cut off 


above one plant of a ſort, which you ſhould preſerve for to 
multiply. 1 
Tel plants being ſuceulent, they will bear to be a long 
time out of the ground, therefore whoever hath a mind to 
get any of them from the Weſt-Indies, need give no other 
inſtructions to their friends, but to cut them off, and let 
them lie two or three days to dry; then put them up in a 
box with dry hay, or ſtraw, to k them from wounding 
each other with their ſpines, and if they are two or three 
months on their paſſage, they will keep very well, pro- 
vided no wet get to them. ; 
CERINTHE. Lin. Gen. Plant. 171. Honeywort. 
The CHarRacTERSs are, 
The flower hath one petal, with a thick ſhort tube, and at the 
brim is quinquefid ; it hath five ſhort lamina. In the bottom 
are ſituated four germen, two of which afterward becomes /o 
many ſeeds, which are hard, ſmooth, plain on one fide, but 
convex on the other, and are incleſed in the empalement. 
The Speis are, 


1. CAI TR (Major) foliis ovato-oblongis, aſperis, 
amplexicaulibus, 2 obtuſiuſculis, patulis. H 
with oval, oblong, rough leaves embracing the flalk, and 
ſpreading blunt petals. | 
2. CRRIXTERHIA (Glaber) foliis oblongo-ovatis, glabris, 
amplexicaulibus, corollis obtuſiuſculis, patulis. Honeywort 
with a purpliſh red flower. 
3- CexinTasE (Minor) foliis amplexicaulibus, integris, 
fructibus geminis, corollis acutis, clauſis. Lin. Sp. Pl. 137. 
Cmaller Honeywwort. 
The firſt fort grows naturally in Germany and Italy. It 
is an annual plant, with ſmooth branching ftalks a foot and 
2 half long, garniſhed with oval, oblong, prickly leaves, 
which are of a ſea-green, ſpotted with white, and embrace 
the ſtalks with their baſe ; the flowers are produced at the 
end of the branches, ſtanding between the ſmall leaves ; 


- 7 -> 


CES 


| tube is greatly enlarged ; they are yellow, and have a mef- 


lifluous liquor in their tubes, with which the bees are much 
delighted ; theſe flowers have each —_— or ger- 
men, e If the ſeeds 
not taken as 


The ſecond ſort is like the firſt, but the leaves are larger, 
— — _ — prickles on them. The flowers of 

1 are of a purph colour, and the plants grow larger. 
This in Italy and the fouth of France ; i is alſo an 
ann | 


plant. 

thi naturally on the Alps, and other 
mountainous places; it hath ſlenderer ftalks than either of 
the former, which riſe two feet high ; the leaves embrace 
the ſtalks with their baſe, and are of a blue green colour. 
The flowers are ſmall, their upper is deeply cut into 


ants will come up in autumn, and theſe will much 


— and flower earlier than thoſe which are in the 
Pring. 
The ſeveral varieties of this plant are propagated by ſeeds, 


which ſhould be ſown ſoon after they are ripe, for if 
are kept till ſpring, the growing quality of ſome of them 1s 
often loſt; the plants are hardy, and if the ſeeds are ſown 
in a warm fituation, they will endure the winter's cold v. 

well without ſhelter; theſe autumnal plants are alſo m 

ſurer to produce ripe ſeeds than thoſe which are fown in 
the ſpring, which are generally late in the ſeaſon before they 


flower; and e if the autumn ſhould not prove 


warm, their cegs would not be 0 
ESTRUM. Lin: Gen. Pl. 231. Baſtard Jaſmine. 
— CHARACTERS are, 


 floxwer ts ſhaped, of one petal, having a long cylin- 
drical tube, which ſpreads ob Ho the top, and ts cut * fe 
equal ſegments ; it hath fue ſlender ſtamina. The oval cylin- 
r DNN 
an 0V with one inc | 
roundifh ſeeds. 
The SPEC1Es are, 

1. CesTRUM (Nefurmem) floribus pedunculatis. Hort. 
Cliff. 490. Cefrum with flowers landing upon foot falls. 

2. CEsTRUM. (Diarnam) flonbus ſeflilibus. Hort. Cliff. 
491. Ceftrum with flowers fitting cloſe to the branches. g 

3. Cksraun (Nerwoſum) foliis lanceolatis oppoſitis ner- 
vis tranſverſalibus, pedunculis ramoſis. Ceffrum with ſpear- 

ſhaped leaves growing oppofite, having tranſwerſe veins, and 
branching foot-ftalks to the floxwers. 

4. CEsTRUM (Spicatzm) foliis ovato-Janceolatis, flori- 
bus ſpicatis, alaribus & terminalibus. Cefram with oval 
ſpear-ſhaped leaves, and flowers growing in ſpikes from the 
fides and tops of the branches. 

5. CesTRUM (Confertum) ſoliis oblongo-ovatis, obliquis, 
floribus alaribus confertis, tubo longiſſimo & tenuiſſimo. 
Ceſtrum with oblong oval leaves, which are oblique, and flowers 

A cluſters from the fides of the branches, with a very 
nder tube. h 

6. CesTRUM (Venenatum) foliis lanceolatis obliquis, flo- 
ribus alaribus, pedunculis foliofis. Ceffrum with oblique 
1 leaves, flowers proceeding from the fides of the 

ranches, and leafy foot-flalks. 

The firſt fort was many years paſt raiſed in the curious 
gardens of the Ducheſs of Beaufort at Badmington in Glou- 
ceſterſhire, and was from thence communicated to ſeveral 
gardens in England in Holland, where in the latter it paſſes 

under the title of Badmington Jaſmine to this time. This 


theſe are oblong, tubulous, and blunt at the top, where the 


| grows naturally in the iſland of Cuba, from whence I re- 
. ceĩvod 


five ſegments, but the mouth of the tube is cloſely ſhut 
up. If the feeds of this are permitted to ſcatter, the 


— 


It riſes with an upright ſtalk about fix or 
eovered with 2. grayiſh bark, and divides 
fender branches, which generally incline to one 
are garniſhed with leaves — alternate, which are 
four inches long, and. one and a. half broad, ſmooth. 


veins, ſtanding on ſhort foot- 
| The flowers are produced at the wings of the 
leaves in ſmall cluſters, upon fhort foot-ſtalks, each ſuſtain- 
ing four or ſive flowers, which have very ſhort empalements, 
with long {lender tubes, which are enlarged at the top, where 
they are cut into five.parts which are reflexed ; theſe 
an. herbaceous colour. | : 

The ſeeds of the ſecond fort were ſent me from the Ha- 


* 
gp of eight or ten 
feet, covered with a ſmooth, light, green bark, and divides 
- upward into many ſmaller branches, garniſhed with ſmooth 
leaves near three inches long, and one and a 
lively, green colour; theſe are ranged alternately on the 
— Toward the upper of the ſhoots come out 
the flowers. from the wings of the leaves, ſtanding in cluſ- 
ters cloſe to the branches; they are very white, ſhaped like 
thoſe of the former fort, and ſmell ſweet in the day-time, 
Som whence it had the appellation of Lady of the Day. 
ee r - 
Spain, near which place it grows naturally; this riſes with 
8 ſtalk five or fix feet high, covered with a brown 
, and divides upward. into many ſmall branches, gar- 
niſned with ſpear- leaves, about four inches long, 
and little more than one broad; they are ſmooth, of a light 
green, and. have many horizontal veins running from the 
. Midrib. to the fides, and are placed oppoſite by pairs. 
Erom the wings of the leaves, toward the upper part of the 
branches, are the flowers, ſtanding upon branch- 
ing foot-ſtalks, each- ſuſtaining four or five flowers, whoſe 
tubes are ſwelling at their baſe, juſt above the empalement, 
but contract upward to the mouth, where the petal is cut into 
five broad fegments which ſpread flat; they are white, but 
without ſcent.. | 
The fourth fort was ſent me from Carthagena with the 
former. This riſes with a ſhrubby ſtalk ten or twelve feet 
high, covered with a light gray bark, ſending out many 
branches the whole length, garniſhed with oval ſpear-ſhaped 
leaves, ſtanding without order; they are two inches and a 
half long, and one and a half broad, of a light green, with 
fender foot-ſtalks. The flowers come out in looſe ſpikes 
from the ſide, and alſo the end of the branches, which are 
ſhaped like thoſe of the firſt ſort, and are of a whitiſh green 
colour, without ſcent. | 


The fifth ſort riſes with ſeveral rubby ſtalks, which: 


eight or ten feet high, covercd with a white ſmooth bark, 
and ſend out many irregular branches, which are garniſhed 
with oblong oval leaves, which at their baſe are longer on 
ene ſide, ſo that the foot-ſtalk is oblique ; they are placed 
en the branches without order, and are of a pale green. 
Fhe flowers come out in cluſters from the fide. of the 


have very ſlender long tubes, which are cut at the top into 
kve acute ſegments, Which are erect. Theſe are of a pale 
yellow, and without ſcent. 

The ſixth ſort grows naturally in Jamaica, This riſes 
wich a woody. ſtem, eight or nine feet high, covered with 
= ſmooth whitiſh bark, ſending out many. branches toward 
the wy, which are garniſhed with fpeaz-ſhaped leaves, whoſe 


half broad, of 


New | 


their upper fide, of a pale green, and on. their under fide | ei 


| 


d 


2 


, 


| 


grow In the autumn the plan 


— 


. when they have obtained ſtrength, yet im the firſt winter they 
may be man 
; ' muſt be great care had in watering of theſe plants in win- 
branches, many of them arifing from the ſame point; theſe | 


they grow naturally, they ſhould be ſowed in ſmall pots» 


* 


I have kept ſeveral years in a dry ſtove, with a moderate 
ſhare of heat in winter, and in the middle of fummer haye 
ſet them in the open air, in a warm ſituation. With this 
man 


im a greater 


heat ; but L have often endeavoured to 
through the winter in a | 
out fire, but could never ſucceed, for by the end of January 
they commonly decayed. & 

Theſe plants may be propagated either by ſeeds, os cut- 
tings, Thoſe which come from ſeeds ave always. the moſf 
vigorous, and ſtraiteſt plants; but as they do not produce 
ſeeds in England, ſo the other method is raiſed, 
becauſe: their feeds are rarely brought hither. = 

The beſt time to plant theſe cuttings is about the end. of 
Jane, by which time the ſhoots, will have had time to re- 
cover their after their confinement during the win- 
ter ſeaſon, The ſhoots which come out from the lower 
part of the ſtalks, ſhould always be choſen foy this parpoſs, 
Theſe ſhould be cut about four inches long, and five or fix 
of them may be planted in one halfpenny pot, for the cut 
tings of moſt ſorts of exotic plants will ſucceed better when 
they are planted in theſe ſmall pots than they do in larget, 
as I have many experienced. . When the cuttings are 
planted, the earth muſt be preſſtd ty cloſe to them, 
and then gently watered ; after which the pots muſt be 
plunged into a moderate hot-bed of tanners bark, and 
ſhaded from the ſun. With this mapagement the cuttin 
will put out roots in a month or fix weeks, when they ſhould 
be gradually expoſed to the ſun; and when they begin to 
put out ſhoots, they muſt have a r ſhe of freth air 
admitted to them, to prevent their drawing up weak. 
When they have made good roots, they ſhould be carefully: 
ſhaken out of the pots, and each put into a ſe 
pot; then give them ſome water, to Tettle the earth to 
their roots, and plunge them again into the tan-bed, ob- 
ſerving if any of their leaves hang down, to ſhade them 
from the ſun in the middle of the day, until they have taken 
freſh root; after which they ſhould have a large ſhare af air 
in warm weather, to ſtrengthen them before winter. 
ts muſt be removed into the bark- 
ſtove, and plunged into the tan- bed, where they muſt be 
treated in the ſame manner as other tender exotic plants 
for although the two firſt ſorts may be treated otherwiſe 


in the ſame way as the others There 


ter, for. they are all: (except the ſecond. fort) very impa- 


tient of moiſture, ſo that they are ſoon. killed by being over 


. watered. 


If the ſeeds of theſt from the countries where 


and plunged into a moderate hot- bed of tanners bark, giv- 
ing them now: and then a little water. Sometimes the ſeeds 
will come up the ſame year, but they very often. lie ia the 


ground 


apement I have found them thrive, and produce flow. 
| gay . pong np 

p theſe plant 
,n-houſe, or a glaſs cal, with 


3 
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the owing ; ſo that if the plants .CHAMECYPA See 8 E 8 
Ei Ts the Le e f, N. N 


xr the. | CHAM ZDAPHNE. See Ruscus. 
not come up that ſeaſon ; in which caſe the ; CHAMADRYS, See Tevcrivn. 


d in the tan-bed in the ſtove between the | CHAMALZEA., See Cnzorvun. | 
: CHAN EMELUM, See ANTHEMIS, 
- CHAM AXMESPILUS.. See Mzs21itvs. 
-CHAMAMORUS. See Runus, 
CHAMANERION. See Eritomvun. 
K. | O NDRON, HODODENDRON, 
CHAROPHYLLUM, Lin. Gen. Pl. 320. Chervil. AZALEA, and KALMIA. wt | " 
ac wo ; CHAMAZRIPHES. See Cnamznrors. 9 ag 
It is a plant wuith umbellazed flowers ; the principal umbelis | CHAMAROPS. Lin. Gen. Plant. 1084. Dwarf Palm, 
| , and compoſed of ſeveral ſmall ones, called rays ; the or Palmetto. + | e on 
ers bave froe heart-ſhaped inflexed petals, and fue flamina. The CnaracTtars are, | IP 
The germen is filuated below the flower, ſupporting two reflexed | It hath male and hermaphrodite flowers in diſtind plants; the 
Hes, aubich aftrræuard becomes an oblong 8 diwiding | hermaphrodite floxvers are all included in one common ſ pat ha; the 
is two parts, each having one ſeed, which is convex on one fide, | ſpadix or club is branching ; each flower - hath a Al three- 


- 
9 
* 
* 


ald plain on the other. pointed empalement, and one thick upright petal, which is cut i 

The SyeC3Es are, eres parti, with frue camp Ham which join at their baſe 
1. CHz&ROQPHYLLUM (Sykugfre) caule ſtriato, geniculis | They have three roundi/o germen, which afterward becomes /o 
tumidiuſculis. Flor. Suec. 2. N. 257. Wild Cbervil with many round berries, having one cell, each containing a fingle ſeed. 
ated flalks. | X mT R . „ | The male flowers are like the hermaphrodite, but the lamina are 
2. CumaopuriLuM (Bulboſum) caule lævi, geniculis | zoe Affing, nor have they any german. M's 

tumidis. Lin. Sp. Pl. 258. Cherwvil with a /mooth ftalk, and The SPECIES are, : 
Fueling knots, IF , WER 1. CRamzRroePs (Humilis) frondibus palmatis, plicatis, 
3- CHZRQPHYLLUM (7emulum) caule ſcabro, geniculis | ſtipitibus ſpinoſis. Hort. Cliff. 482. Palm with fold- 
tumidis. Ein. Sp. Pl. 258. Wild Cber vil. \ — | ing palmated leaves, and prickly foot-ftalks. F 
4. CH&ROPHYLLUM (Aureum) caule zquali, foliolis 2. CHaMzROPS (G/abra) foliis flabelliformibus, maxi- 


_ acutis: Lin. Sp. = 258. Cheruil with an egual talk, | mis, 5 ung glabris. Dwarf Palm with very large fan- 
and lea ves cut into acute jegments- I Hape e and ſmooth foot-flalks ; commonly called jmal} 
The firſt ſort grows naturally on the fide of highways, Hayes Royal. 5 | 7 | . 
and the borders of the fields in maſt arts of England, ſo is The firſt ſort grows naturally in Spain, particularly in 
never cultivated in gardens. It is frequently called Cow Andaluſia, where, in the ſandy land, the roots ſpread and 
Parſley, but for what reaſon I cannot ſay, becauſe there are | propagate ſo faſt, as to cover the ground in the ſame man- 
few animals who care to eat it, except the aſs, for it is | ner as the Fern in England. The leaves of theſe plants 
zeckoned: to have ſomething of the quality of Hemlock, | are tied together to make beſoms for ſweeping. 
but in a leſs degree. It is a weed which ſhould be rooted This never riſes with a ſtem, but the foot-ſtalks of the 
out from-all p early in the ſpring, for it is one of the | leaves riſe immediately from the head of the root, and are 
moſt early plants in ſhooting, ſo that by the beginning of | armed on each fide with ſtrong ſpines ; they are flat on their 
April the leaves are near two feet high. . upper ſurface, and convex on the under; to their ends the 
The ſecond ſort grows naturally in Hungary and Iſtria; | center of the leaves are faſtened, which ſpread open like 4 
this plant hath A thick tuberous root, from which come fan, havin many foldings, and at the top are deeply di- 
forth ſeveral leaves reſembling thoſe of Wild Chervil. The | vided like t fingers of a hand. The borders of the leaves 
ſtalks riſe ſeven or eight feet high, which are ſpotted with | are finely ſawed, and have white narrow edgings; theſe 
le, and are garniſhed with leaves of the ſame form as | leaves ſpread out on every tide of the plant, they are from 
thoſe below. The knots at the joints of the ſtalks ſwell | nine to eighteen inches long, and near a foot broad in their 
out on every fide, - at which is placed one of theſe divided | wideſt part; as the lower leaves of the plants decay, ſb their 
leaves, and the ſtalks are terminated by ſmall umbels of | yeſtiges remain, and form a ſhort ſtump above ground, in 
white flowers, which are ſucceeded by long narrow ſeeds. | the manner as our common male Fern does ; from be- 
I the feeds of this plant are permitted to ſcatter, the plants | tween the leaves come out the ſpadix or club, which ſuf- 
wilt come up without any farther care, and only require to: | tains the flowers; this is covered with a thin ſpatha or 
be kept clean from weeds. 2008; hood, which falls off, when the bunches open and divide. 
The third fort grows naturally on the ſides of fogt-walks, | As all the plants of this ſort which I have ſeen flower were 
and on the borders of woods in many parts of England, fo | male, fo I cannot give any particular deſcription of their 
not cultivated in gardens. i ** |  fructification. „ 
The fourth ſort grows naturally in the paſtures about Theſe plants are beſt propagated by. ſeeds, which ſhould: ö 
a and in Switzerland; this hath a perennial root, the | be. ſown in ſmall pots, filled with light ſandy earth, and = 
leaves are ſhaped like thoſe of the firſt, but are broader, plunged into a moderate hot-bed of tanners bark. If th 
ry, and more divided. The ſtalks riſe three feet high, | ſeeds are freſh, the plants will come up in fix weeks or two 
which are channelled, and are terminated by large. umbels, | months ; theſe riſe with a ſiogle long-pointed leaf. If the |, 
formed of many ſmall ones, which are compoſed of white | plants are not too cloſe to each other in the pots, they wilt 
or red flowers, ſometimes both colours in the ſame umbel, | not require to be tranſplanted the firſt year, therefore they 
having five heart-ſhaped petals which turn inward; theſe | ſhould remain in the tan-bed-all the ſummer, but in warm 
are ſucceeded by two long pointed. ſeeds ; the whole plant | weather they muſt have plenty of air admitted ta them. Im 
3 an aromatic ſmell and taſte. | autumn the pots ſhould be removed into the ſtove, and, 1 
CHAMZACERASUS. See Czxazus and LoxicgRA. | they are plunged into the bark-bed the firſt winter, it wil 


CHAMACISTUS. See Hz LIANTHEMUM. 


reatly forward the growth of the plants. The following 
CHAMZCLEMA. See GLzcuoma. i - 4 2 


fpring the plants ſhould be carefully turned out of the you 


ſo as to prbſerve their roots entire, for all the forts of Palme 
have tender roots, which, if rays cut off or broken, fre. 


quently kills the plants ; then they ſhould be each planted |. 


into a ſeparate {mall pot, and plunged into a freſh hot-bed, 
ſhould be Fatally beet by railing Ge glaſs per 
ho gradually hardened, glalles pretty 
c 
ſhould not yet be wholly expoſed to the open air. au- 


'The 
tumn following the plants may be placed in a dry ſtove, but 


<as the plants advance and get ſtrength, may be treated 
more hardily, and in ſummer placed in the open air in a 
warm fituation, and in winter may be preſerved in a warm 
Freen-houſe without artificial heat. | 
As the plants advance in growth, ſo they ſhould be put 
into larger 
Lare taken that their roots are not cut or broken, nor ſhould 
they have pots too large. In winter they muſt have but 
little water, and if they are expoſed to the open air in ſum- 
mer, they will not require much, unlefs the ſeaſon proves 
very warm and dry, in which caſe they may be ſparingly 
"watered two or three times a week. 
The ſecond fort grows TT | 
It never riſes'with-a tall ſtem; the foot-ſtalks of the leaves 
are rounder than thoſe of the former, and have no ſpines on 
their fides, When the plants are old their leaves are five 
or fix feet long, and upward of two broad ; theſe are folded 
in the ſame manner as thoſe of the firſt, but the folds are 
broader, and the leaves are of a darker green ; ſome of theſe 
plants have put oat ſlender bunches of male flowers in Eng- 
and, which were too imperfect to form a defcription. 
This fort riſes freely from ſeeds, which may be eaſily pro- 
cured from the iſlands in America; theſe muſt be ſown in 
the ſame manner as the former, and the plants treated in 
the ſame way ; but as they are natives of a warmer cli- 
mate, ſo they ſhould be conſtantly kept in the bark-ſtove, 
N they are carefully managed, they will make good 
rogreſs. 2 
: CHAMZRUBUS. See RusBvs. 
CHAMAZSYCE. See EvuynorsBia. 


—— 


CHEIRANTHUS. Lin. Gen. Plant. 730. Stock Gilli- | 


flower and Wall-flower. 
Tbe CHARACTERS on, | p 1 2 
The flower hath four s in of a croſs; it hath 
parallel ſtami na, i Haube LN the ſwelling lea ves 
of the empalement, the other are a little ſhorter. It hath a four- 
cornered priſmatic germen, which afterward becomes a long 
.compreſſed pod with two cells, opening with two walves, filled 
avith compreſſed ſeeds. 
" The SyEcits are, 5 

1. CarIRAMTRHus (Eryfmoides) foliis Iineari lanceolatis 
ſerratis caule erecto, filiquis tetragonis. Cheiranthus with 
zarrow, indented, fpear-ſhaped leaves, an upright falt, and 

s 


2. Cnkinaxrnus (Integrifolius) foliis lanceolatis inte- 
gerrimĩs, caule erecto, filiquis tetragonis. Cheiranthus with 
ar-ſhaped entire leaves, an upright fall, and quadrangular 
pods | 


. CnrinanTaus (Cheiri) foliis lanceolatis, acutis, 
. Hort. Cliff. 334. Cheiranthus with ſpear-ſhaped, 
pointed, ſmooth leaves ; or Wall: 4 
4. CHEIRANTHUS (Anguftiforine) liis linearibus, un- 
guibus petalorum calyce longioribus. Cheiranthus with 
narrow leaves, and the necks of the petals longer than the em- 

at. | 
. CaeinanTarvus (Anmus) foliis lanceolatis, ſubden- 
tatis, obtuſis, incanis, filiquis cylindricis apice acutis, 
caule herbaceo. Lin. Sp. Plant. 662. Cheiranthus with 


od tn Aa, 


; but when this is done, there muſt be great | 


in the Weſt-Indies, where | 


en 


NN 
caule ſuffruticoſo. Hort. Upſal. 187. 
entire leaves, which are obtuſe 


- 


and 


dati, 
2 


Jpear-ſpaped, . 
the 2 and g 
wrple, or Violet Stock Gilliflower. | 


poets, viridibus, caule ſuffruticoſo. Cheiranthus with 
ſpear-ſhaped acute leaves, which are green, and have foot-ftalk, 
and a forubby flalk ; commonly called White Wall-flower. 

10. CHEIRANTHUS {Feneftralts) foliis conferto-capitatiz, 
recurvatis, undatis. Lin. Sp. Pl. App. 1198. Cheiranthut 
with leaves growing cloſe together in heads, which are tam 
backward, and are waved. | 

11. ee foliis linearibus, obtufiz, 
incanis, integerrimis, filiquis acuminatis, caule ſaffruticoſs, 
Cheiranthus ith narrow AS: leaves, which are boary, and 
very entire ſharp pointed pods, and a fbrubby flalk ; or Narrow 
kaved Sea Stock Gill:flower.  . _ 4 

12. CazirtanTHvs (Maritimut) caule diffuſo, foliis lan- 
floribus alternis. Cheiranthus with a A 
fuſed flalk, ſpear-ſhaped leave s fiiting cloſe to the flalks, and 
flowers placed alternate ; commonly called Dwarf, 2 Virgizia 
Stock Gilliflower. | 4 

13. CyuziRanTHUS (Chins) foliis lanceolatis, ſubden- 
tatis, retuſis, filiquis apice ſubulatis. Hort. Upſfal. 18). 
Cheiranthus with ſpear-ſhaped leaves indented at bottom, and 
- pods with awl-fbaped points. 3 | 

14. CatiranTHUs (Tricuſpidatis) ſiliquarum apicibw 
tridentatis. Hort. Cliff. 335. Cheiranthus with pods indented 
in three parts at the point. 

The firſt ſort grows naturally in the ſouth of France, in 
Spain, and Italy; this is an annual plant, which riſes a foot 
high, with an angular channelled ftalk, which branches up- 
ward, garniſhed with long, narrow, green leaves, 
bling thoſe of the common Wall- flower, but 
ſawed on their edges, 
tremity 
ſpikes ; theſe are yellow, having four 
form of a croſs, greatly reſembling thoſe of the common 
yellow Wall-flower, but have no ſcent, and are ſucceeded 
bo long four-cornered pods filled with brown ſeeds. 

The ſecond ſort grows naturally in Hungary and Iſtria; 
this is alſo an annual plant, riſing with an upright ftalk, 
nearly the ſame height as the other, but doth not branch 
out as that doth. The leaves are broader, ſmoother, and 
not ſawed as thoſe of the other. The flowers come out is 
looſe ſpikes at the top of the ſtalks; theſe are ſmall, and 
of a pale yellow without ſcent, and are ſucceeded by four- 
cornered pods like thoſe of the former. 

The third fort grows naturally upon old walls and build 
ings in many 2 of England, but is alſo cultivated in ga- 
dens for the fragrancy of its flowers. When theſe plants 
grow upon walls or buildings, they ſeldom riſe more than 
fix or eight inches high, having very tough roots, and fm 
ſtalks; the leaves are ſhort and ſharp pointed, and the flow- 


reſem- 
are ſharply 
fitting cloſe to the ſtalks ; at the ex- 
of the branches the flowers are produced in looſe 
tals ſituated in the 


Hear. hape leaves ſomrwhat indented, obtuſe, aud beary, cy- 


ers are ſmall, but ip gardeus the plants will grow * 
8 


5 „ 5 2 " 


ſprin 


i — _ in the gardens, 


years ſowed the ſeeds 
s, yet I could never 
fad them alter, except in being larger, but not any of 
ky = tbe ds er varieties. The lai 
lloody Wall-fower will frequently riſe with double flow- 
rs from ſeeds, if are carefully ſaved from ſuch plants 
s have five petals ; and theſe double flowers may be 
agated by flips, as the common ſort, but the plants fo 
ed will not produce ſuch large ſpikes of flowess as thoſe 
hich are propagated by ſeeds. 
There is alſo another variety with double blood-coloured 
, Whoſe petals are ſhorter and more numerous, ap- 
xroaching nearer to the common double Wall-flower, but 
much larger. This is called the Old Bloody Wall- flower. 
It is . manner as the other 
33222. hatvectly wan "the 
The fourt grows natu the Alps and the 
mountains in Italy, where it — riſes above 147 inches 
uiph ; the leaves are narrow, and the flowers in 
cloſe ſpikes at the end of the branches; they are of a pale 
yellow or brimſtone colour, and the necks of the are 
much longer than the empalement ; they have but little ſcent. 
Itwas titled the Straw- coloured Wall- flower by the gardeners. 
The ſorts with ſingle flowers moon ſeeds in plenty, 
from which the plants are raiſed, but the largeſt and deepeſt 


decauſe from ſeeds carefully ſaved there will be fewer of the 
plants degenerate. The ſeeds ſhould be ſown upon poor, 
or undunged ſoil, and when the plants are fit to remove, 
they ſhould be tranſplanted into nurſery-beds, at about fix 
inches diſtance each way. In the autumn they may be 
tranſplanted into the borders of the flower-garden where 
they are deſigned to remain, that the plants may get good 
z00ts before the froſt comes on. This is the method which 
x commonly practiſed with thefe Bowers ; but if the ſeeds 
xe ſown upon poor land, where they are defigned to re- 
man, and not tranſplanted, they will thrive, and endure 
the froſt in winter, much better than thoſe which are re- 
moved; ſo that upon ruins or rubbiſh the ſeeds of theſe 
Plants may be fown, where they will thrive and continue 
mach longer than in good land; and in ſuch places, if they 
ve properly diſpoſed, they will be very ornamental, and 

er flowers having a ſtrong odour, 
© a confiderable diſtance. 

The fifth ſort is now generally known by the appellation 
- Ten Weeks Stock, but it is what was formerly titled 
anual Stock Gilliflower, which of late has been applied 
o another. ſpecies, which is biennial. This riſes with a 
_ ſmooth ſtalk about a foot high, dividing into ſeveral 
3 upward, garniſhed with ſpear-ſhayed Form leaves, 
| ch are rounded at their ends, and placed without order, 

anequal fizes ; at the end of the branches the flowers are 
holuc( d in looſe ſpikes, which are placed alternate; the 


pro- 


coloured flowers ſhould always be ſelected for this purpoſe, 


* 


| Of this ſort there are the red, the purple, the white, and 
ſtriped, with fingle flowers, and the ſame colours with dou- 
ble flowers; theſe are very great ornaments in the borders 
of the in the autumn, when there is a ſcarcity 
of other flowers; and if the ſeeds are ſown at two or three 
different times, the flowers may be continued in ſucceſſion - 
near three months. | | 
The firſt ſowing ſhould be about the middle of February, 
upon a very ſlender hot-bed, juſt to bring up the plants, 
which muſt be guarded againſt froſt, and when are 
fit to remove, they ſhould be tranſplanted into nurſery- beds, 
at about three or four inches diftances. In theſe beds they 
may remain fix or ſeven weeks to get ſtrength, and may 


then be planted into the berders of the flower- „where 
they are to remain: if theſe are lanted when there is 
rain, they will foon take root, after which they will require 


no farther care. From theſe carl 
expected, therefore ſome of the 


plants good feeds may bo 


eſt plants of each colour 


ſhould be preſerved, and marked for ſeeds, which, when 
ripe, d be carefully cut before the froſt pinches, and - 


in a dry 
may be 


— 


the Ralks tied up in ſmall bundles, and hung ; up 
room till the pods are well dried, when the 
rubbed out, and preſerved for uſe. 
The fixth fort 1s a biennial plant, though when the ſeeds - 

are ſown early in the ſpring, the plants often flower the fol- 

lowiag autumn ; but theſe plants which are ſo forward, are 
often killed in winter, therefore it is much better to ſow - 
them in May, that the plants may not grow too rank the firſh - 
ſeaſon, ſo will live through the winter, and theſe wall pro- 
duce ſpikes of flowers the ſecond year. 
This is commonly called the Queen's Stock Gilliflower 
by the gardeners, and differs greatly from the other forts by - 
its branching ſtalk. | 
| Ir riſes with a firong ſtalk, which is almoſt ſhrubby, a 
foot high or more, having oblong, ſpear-ſhaped, hoary leaves; - 
which are frequently waved on their edges; from the ſtalk - 
is ſent out many lateral branches, which are garniſned with - 


will periume the air | 


the ſame ſhaped leaves, but are ſmaller; theſe fide branches 
are each terminated by a looſe ſpike of flowers, each having 
an oblong woolly empalement, and confift of four large 
roundiſh petals, which are indented at the end. When theſe 
plants grow in dry rabbiſh, they will laſt two or three years, 
and become ſhrubby ; but thoſe with fingle flowers are note 
worth preſerving after they have perfected their ſceds. 
The flowers of this ſort vary in their colour, ſome are of + 
a pale red, others are of a 8 red, and ſome are curiouſly | 
variegated, but thoſe of the bright red are generally. moſt 
eſteemed. 'There are always a great number of double 
flowers produced, if the ſeeds are well choſen, 1 
three parts in four of the plants will be double; and as the 
plants divide into many branches, ſo they make a fine ap- 
pearance during their continuance in flow er. 
I be ſeventh ſort is known by the title of Brompton Stock - 
| Gilliflower, I ſuppoſe from its having been there firſt cult;- 
vated in England. This riſes with an upright, flrong, ur- 
divided ſtalk to the height of two fcet or more, garnithed - 


with long hoary leaves, which are reflexed, and-waved on - 
their edges, and at the top form a large head, out of the 
center of which ariſe the flower- talk; when the plant is 
ſtrong, it is frequently a. foot: and a half long, putting ont 
two or three ſhort branches toward the bottom; the flowers 
of this kind have longer petals than any of the other torts, 
and are formed into a pyramidal ſpike, but thoſe with fs 


gle - 


bs CES _ 
Jo diene ad, becauſe the flowers having 
few petals do not fill the ſpike, as thoſe do which are 
double, ſor theſe often have fo many petals as to render 
each flower as large and full as ſmall Roſes ; and when they 
are of a btight red, malte a n me, being excelled 
by none of the flowery tribe ; but the pla 


nts -of this fort 
eee in which it differs from all the other 
and being conſtant in this particular, I think is ſuſh- 
cient to eſtabliſh a diſtinct ſpecies. This ſort is generally | 
biennial, though many times the plants are preſerved longer, 
but they are always ſtronger the firſt year of their flowering, 
than they will be after; ſo that the ſeeds are fown every | 
ſpring, to continue a ſucceſſion of flowering plants. 
Tbe eighth fort is the white Stock Gilliflower, which is 
of longer duration than either of the other ſorts ; I have fre- 
— had theſe plants live three or four years, Which have 
ſnrubby; their ſtalks have been three feet high, and 
branched out on every fide, fo as to appear like ſhrubs; 
theſe ſeldoni fend out flower-ſtalks from the center of the 
plant, but it is the ſide- branches which produce the flowers, 
and theſe ſide- branches divide into ſeveral other, which is 
not common to the other ſorts. There are always many 
double flowers riſe from ſeeds of this ſort, when they are 
well choſen; ſome years I have ſcarce had enough fingle 
flowers to preſerve their kind. | | 
I be ninth ſort is known by the title of white Wall-flowey 
among the rs and floriſts. 'This riſes with a greeniſh 
talk a foot or little more high, dividing into many branches, 
garniſhed with ſmooth ſpear-ſhaped leaves, of a tacid green 
colour, of thicker conſiſtence than thoſe of any of the other 
ſorts, which come out without any order; they are near 
three inches long, and about half an inch broad in the 
middle; the flowers are produced in looſe ſpikes at the end 
of the branches, which are of a pure white, and have a 
t fragancy, eſpecially in an evening, or in cloudy wea- 
Ton ; the flowers are ſucceeded by oblong compreſſed pods, 
like thoſe of the other ſpecies. There is a variety of this with 
double-flowers, whach is p 


agated by cuttings or flips in 
the ſame manner as the 3duble 5 — from Feds 
many plants have double flowers; but theſe plants require 
protection from great rains and froſt in winter, ſo if they are 
' planted in pots, and placed under a cammon frame in win- 
ter, where in mild weather they may enjoy the open free 
air, and covered from hard rains and froſt, they may be 
preſerved ſome years. 

Sometimes many of the double flowers will come up from 
ſeeds, but eſpecially from that which is titled Pruſſian Ten 
Weeks Stock. I have frequently raiſed more than one hun- 

dred plants in a ſeaſon, without obtaining one double flow- 
er, and from the ſeeds of theſe, have the following year had 
more than half the plants with double flowers : but this is 
not to be expected often. There is a variety of this which 

Is annual, and is commonly known by the title of Pruſſian 
Stock. This, if ſown early in the ſpring, will ripen ſeeds 
perfectly, and the plants produce many double flowers, ſo 
it well deſerves a place in the flower- garden. 

The ſeeds of the tenth ſort were ſent me by Dr. Linnzus, 
from Upſal in Sweden. 
high, with an herbaceous ſwelling ftalk; the leaves are 
produced in cluſters at the top, which are very hoary, waved 
on their edges, have obtuſe points, and ſet very cloſe to 
the ſtalk ; the flowers are produced in ſlender ſpikes from 
the fide of the ftalk ; theſe are purple, but not fo fragrant 
as many of the other ſorts; the pods are woolly, and re- 

curve backward at the end. This is an accidental variety, 

which has ſprung up with me from ſeeds of the Queen's 

Stock Gilliflower. 

All theſe forts flower in May and June, at which time 


This plant riſes about nine inches 


e. ee 
0 : but in order to have double 
ere, Were maſt be great caue taken in the chwite of play 
for ſeeds, with6ut Aich there can be little hopes of ving 
theſe flowers in perfeston. The only fure Way of peri 
many dogble flowers, is to make choice of thoſe Yin 
flowers which grow near many double ones; for 1! 
Aways foind+thoſe'ſeeds which have been faved from phm 
growing in beds <tofe to each other, where there happag 
to be many double flowers among them, have produced y 
mueh greater number of plants with double flowers 
thoſe which have been ſaved from plants of the ſame kinds 
which grew fingle in the borders of the flower-garden; f 
that there ſhould be a ſmall bed of each kind planted, d 
purpoſe to ſave ſeeds in the flower-nurſery; or if they w 
fown' there, and the plants thinned properly when they wn 
young, they need not be tranſplanted ; for I have alu 
obſerved the plants which have come up from ſcattered fees 
that have not been tranſplanted, endure the froſt much bet 
than thoſe which have been removed; for as theſe 
fend out horizontal roots, which ſpread near the ſurfacet 
the 'grbund, 'fo-whien' are tranſplanted, the roots 1 
forced downward, ont of their natural direction; and; 
their ftalks were grown tall before removal, they are gem 
rally planted low in the ground, whereby are apt 
rot, if the ground is moiſt, or the winter ſhould prove wt 
therefore where they can be left unremoved, there wall be 
a better chance of their living through the winter; and & 
theſe beds need not be of extent, ſo when the wit 
ter proves very ſevere, it will not be mach trouble or & 
| to arch the beds over 'with, hoops, and cover thei 
with mats in froſty weather, by which method they m 
* preſerved. _ G 

The time for fowing of the ſeeds before mentioned, nu 
be underſtood to be for the forts which are biennial, forthe 
annual, or Ten Weeks Stock Gilliflower, ſhould be fort 
firſt ſeaſon ſown in February, as was before directed; 
to ſucceed theſe, there ſhould be another parcel ſown 8 
March; and thoſe who are curious to continue theſe flow 
ers late in the autumn, ſhould ſow a of the ſeed the 
latter end of May g and if theſe laſt ſown plants are up 
a warm border, where they may be covered, by Faun 
glaſſes before them in winter, or covering them with man, 
they my be continued in flower till Chri ; amd if font 
of the plants are potted, and put under a hot-bed frame i 
autumn, where they may enjoy the open air in mild ver 
ther, and ſcreened from hard rains and froſt, theſe. plants 
may be kept flowering all the winter, when the winters 8 
not very ſevere. 3 | 
There are ſome who propagate the double Stock Gill 
flower by flips and cuttings, which will take root when pt 
perly managed; but the plants ſo raiſed are never ſo fen 
as thoſe which come from ſeeds, and their ſpikes of flows 
are always very fhort, ſo. have not half the beauty; ther. 
fore it is not worth while to practiſe this method, unleb 
for thoſe ſorts which cannot be obtained with any certain 
from ſeed. 

The eleventh ſort grows naturally in the ſouth of France 
in Spain and Italy, near the ſea-coaſt. This riſes neu! 
foot high, with a ligneous ſtalk, dividing into many {mal 
branches, garniſhed with narrow hoary | Sr which ar 
entire, and rounded at their extremity ; the flowers 1 
produced in looſe ſpikes at the end of the branches, whl 
are ſmaller than either of the ſorts before mentioned, of: 
bright red at their firſt appearing, but fade to a purple 
fore they fall off. The ſtalks, leaves, and the whole pla 
is very white, and by its woody ſtalks hath the appearantk 
of a perennial plant, but it conſtantly periſhes in autum, 


they are the greateſt ornament to the flower- garden, there- 


The __ is ſort ſhould be ſown in autumn * 
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= border, where the plants are deſigned to remain; 
when the plant3 come ap they will require no farther care 
bat to keep them clean from weeds, and thin them where 
come up tos cloſe. Theſe autumnal plants will flower 
arly.in June, ſo will produce good feeds; but thoſe which 
xe own in the ſpring will flower in July and Auguſt, fo 
that from theſe : Ar cannot be any certainty of 2 
beds ; however, by ſowing the ſeeds at two or three diffe- 
rent ſeaſons, there may be a ſucceſſion of flowers continued 
for three or four months. 

The twelfth fort is commonly ſown in gardens, ſome- 
times as an edging for borders, but more generally in 
patches between taller growing flowers : it 1s titled ſome- 
times Dwarf Annual Stock Gilliflower, and by others it 
hath the appellation of Virginia Stock Gilliflower. This 
ſeldom riſes more than fix inches high, ſending out many 
branches from the root, which ſpread near the r and 
grow irregular ; theſe are garniſhed with ſpear-ſhaped leaves 
rounded at their ends, and fit cloſe to the branches at their 
baſe ; the flowers come out in looſe ſpikes at the end of the 
branches, which are of a purple colour, compoſed of four 

in form of a croſs, and are ſucceeded by lender pods, 

lie thoſe of the former ſorts. 
' The thirteenth ſort rifes near two feet high, ſending out 
many upright branches from the bottom, which are thinly 
ed with ſpear-ſhaped leaves, the lower ones being a lit- 
indented ; the flowers come out fingle, at great di 
from each other, toward the upper part of the branches ; 


theſe are ſmall, of a purpliſh colour, and ſoon fall away, | 
being ſucceeded by long taper pods, with awl- ſnaped poi 


ts. 
This is an annual plant, which may be treated in the ſame 


manner as the laſt mentioned ſort; but as it hath little 
beauty, ſo it is not often cultivated in gardens. 

The fourteenth ſort grows naturally on the ſea-coafts in 
Italy, Spain, and Portugal. This is alſo an annual plant, 
which branches out from the root into many — 
talks; the lower leaves are about two inches long, = 

ly finuated on 


three quarters of an inch broad, very d 
their edges, and hoary ; thoſe upon the ſtalks are of the 


* fame form, but much ſmaller; the flowers are produced 


from the ſide of the talks fingly, and at the top in looſe 
ſpikes ; the empalements of the flowers are covered with a 
white down, as are alſo the ends of the branches: the flow- 
es are purple, compoſed of four leaves placed in form of 
acroſs ; the pods are about three inches long, taper, woolly, 
and at their ends are divided into three parts, which ſpread 
into a triangle. If the ſeeds are ſown in autumn on a warm 
border, the plants will live through the winter, and theſe 
— early in June, ſo from theſe good ſeeds may be 
obtained. 

CHELIDONIUM. Tourn. Inft. R. H. 231. tab. 116. 
Celandine and Horned Poppy. 5 

The CyaracrtErs are, 

The flower bath four large roundiſh petals ; in the center is 
ftuated a cylindrical germen, attended by a great number of a- 
ana. The go afterward becomes a cylindrical pod, with 
me or tauo cells, opening with two valves, and filled with ma- 
9 /mall ſeeds. | 


The Specixs are, 


1. Cusribomun (Majus) pedunculis umbellatis. Lin. 
Gen, Plant. 505. Celandine twwith an umbellated foot-ftalk; or 
the common Celandine. | 
45 CyELIDontuM (Laciniatum) foliis quinque lobatis, 
Ws an guſtis acute laciniatis. Celandine ⁊uboſe leaves are 
"mpoſed of five narrow lobes, which are cut into many acute 
Jegment;. 5 

3- CHELIDoxniUM (Clancium) pedunculis unifloris, foliis 
mplexicaulibus ſinuatis, caule glabro. Lin. Sp. Plant. 5c6. 


ine with fingle flowers on the foot-flalks, ſinuated leaves 


y 
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neulis unifloris, 


4. Enzrinoniun (Corniculatum) | 
follis ſeffilibus pinnatifidis, caule hiſpido. Lin. Sp. Plant. 
s upon the faot Halls, lea ves 


506. Celandine with fingle / 
ſet cloſe to the falls, which have winged points, and a rough 
alk. Hairy Glaucium, or Horned Poppy with a ſcarlet 


5. CHELIDoONIUM (Glabrum) pedunculis unifloris, foliis 
ſemiamplexicaulibus, dentatis glabris. Celandine wvith fout- 
falls having a fingle , and ſmooth indented leaves which 
half embrace the ftalks. Smooth Horned Poppy with a ſcarlet 


6. CrtLiponium (Hybridum) pedunculis unifloris, fo- 
6 wg ce wed ag lævi, ſiliquis oy 

- Sp. Plant. 505. C ne with fingle ert wpon t 
foot-flalks, many pointed aAarrow leaves, 7 
Horned Poppy with a Violet - coloured . 

The firſt ſort is the common Celandine which is uſed in 
medicine, and is eſteemed aperitive and cleanſing, opening 
obſtructions of the ſpleen and liver, and is of great uſe in 
2 the jaundice and ſcurvy. This grows naturally on 
the ſides of banks, and in ſhady lanes in many parts of 
England, ſo is ſeldom cultivated in gardens ; for if the 
ſeeds are permitted to ſcatter, the ground will be plentifal- 
ly ſtored with plants to a conſiderable diftance. It flowers 
2 41 at which time the herb is in the greateſt perfection 


The ſecond fort is found growin 
places where the ſeeds have been 1 ſown, or the 
plants caſt out of s. This is by ſome ſuppoſed to be 
only a variety of the firſt, but I have propagated this by 
foods above forty and have conſtantly found the 
plants the ſame without variation. The leaves of this are 
divided into narrow long diviſions, which are deeply ja 
on their edges in acute ſegments, and the petals 
flower are cut into many parts, in which it differs from the 
firſt. If the ſeeds of this ſort are itted to ſcatter, 
will fill the ground with plants. They both delight in 
ſhade. There is one with a double flower of this ſort. 

The third fort is known by the title of Horned Poppy; 
it was fo called from the reſemblance which the flower bears 
. the che - he the lon 1 which is like a * 

t grows nat u the ſandy and gravelly ſhores 
the ſea, in 42 of England, rol garment the ſeeds 
| have been brought into gardens, where it is ſometimes al- 
| lowed to have place for the ſake of variety. This plant 
| abounds with a yellow juice, which flows out from every 
part when broken. It ſends out many thick gray leaves, 
which are deeply jagged; the ſtalks are ftrong, ſmooth, 
and jointed, which i near two feet high, and divide into 
many branches. Theſe are iſhed with leaves at cach 
joint; thoſe on the lower part of the ſtalks are long, broad, 
and deeply jagged, but the upper leaves are entire and al- 
moſt heart-ſhaped ; cloſely embrace the ftalks with 
their baſe: from the of the leaves come out the ſhort 
foot-ſtalks of the flowers, each ſupporting one large yellow 
flower, compoſed of four broad petals, which ſpread open 
like the Garden Poppy, in the center of which are a great 
number of yellow ina, ſurrounding a long cylindrical 
germen, crowned by a narrow pointed ſtigma, which is 
permanent, remaining upon the top of the horned ſeed- 
veſſel, which grows nine or ten inches long, having a 
longitudinal furrow on one fide, where it opens when ripe, 
and lets out the ſeeds. This is a biennial plant, which 
flowers the ſecond year, and periſhes ſoon after the ſeeds 
are ripe. 


If the ſceds of this plant are permitted to ſcatter, they 


in a few particular 


will fill the ground near them with plants, ſo chat it is not 
| | U a pro- 


CHE 

a proper plant for a flower-garden 

ſeeds ind fedttered about in rock-work, the plants will riſe 

without trouble, and in ſuch places will have a pretty effect. 
The fourth ſort grows naturally in Spain, Italy, and 

ſome parts of Germany. The leaves of it are deeply ja 

and hairy, of a pale green, growing cloſe to the ſtalks: 

thoſe at the bottom lie on the ground, and are broader than 

thoſe above. The ftalks are a foot and a half high, having 


a ſingle Jagged 
divifions the origin to the point, which is extended 
than the lower leaves. The flowers come out from 
the boſom of the leaves; theſe are compoſed of five broad 
obtuſe petals, which are of a dark ſcarlet colour, and ſoon 
fall off. In the center of each is ſituated an oblong germen, 
having no ſtyle, but ſupports a bifid ſtigma; this is attend- 
ed by a great number of ſhort ſtamina, terminated by ob- 
tuſe ſummits. The germen afterward becomes a long taper 
on the apex of which the bifid ſtigma remains, fitting 
on the middle partition, which divides the into two 
cells, which are filled with ſmall ſeeds. It flowers in June 
and July, and the ſeeds ripen in autumn. As the flowers of 
this plant are of but ſhort duration, ſo they do not make 
any conſiderable figure ; but the foliage of the plant is very 
elegant, and might be introduced by way of ornament to 
furniture to great advantage, being "wy pictureſque ; it 
may alſo be wrought into patterns for filks, and painted 
* r where it would have a very effect. 
If the ſeeds of this plant are ſown in the autumn, they will 
more certainly grow than thoſe which are ſown in the 
fpring, which frequently in dry ſeaſons do not come up the 
ſame year, or at leaſt not before autumn ; whereas thoſe 
ſown in autumn come up in the ſpring, and theſe plants 
come early to flower, ſo that ſeeds may be always ob- 
tained from them. They ſhould be ſown where the plants 
are to remain, and. will require no other care but to thin 
mow where they are too cloſe, and keep them clean from 
weeds. 

The fifth ſort differs from the fourth, in having broader 
leaves, which are not ſo deeply divided; the whole plant is 
ſmooth, and the flowers are larger, but are of the ſame co- 
four : this is alſo an annual plant, and requires the ſame 
treatment as the laſt. FEY 

The ſixth fort grows naturally among the Corn in ſome 
parts of England. This is alſo an annual plant, whoſe 
feeds ſhould be ſown in autumn, for thoſe which are ſown 
in the ſpring ſeldom ſucceed. The leaves of this ſort are 
knely jagged, and divided into narrow ſegments ſomewhat 
like thoſe of. Buckfhorn Plantain ; they are ſmooth, of a 
lucid green, and are commonly oppoſite. The ſtalks riſe 
little more than a foot high, dividing into two or three 
branches upward, which are garniſhed with ſmall leaves 
of the ſame form as thoſe below. The flowers are ſuſtain- 
ed by flender foot-ſtalks, which come out from the wings 
of the leaves ; they are compoſed of four obtuſe petals, of 
a Violet colour, in the center of which is fituated a cylin- 
drical germen, attended by a great number of ſtamina ; the 
germen afterward becomes a long cylindrical pod like thoſe 
of the other ſpecies. The flowers of this plant are very 
fugacious, ſeldom laſting above three or four hours before 
the petals drop off, eſpecially in clear weather. If the ſeeds 
are permitted to ſcatter, the plants will come up without 
eare as the others. 

CHELONE. Tourn. Act. R. S. 1706. tab. 7. fol. 2. 

2 CHARACTERS _ 

flower is of the ringent kind, having a ylindrical 
tube, which is alles 2 chaps, N it 22 CONVEX 
above, and plain belew ; the mouth is almoſt cloſed. It hath 
four ſtamina, the two fide ones being a little longer than the 
other. It bath an oval germen, which afterward becomes an 


| 


leaf placed at each joint; theſe have many | 


| 


| 


but if a few of the oval cap/ule havi 


| 


dia with a white flower 


Rarities, the Humming Bird-tree. It hath a pretty thick 


ſo that in each pot there will be eight or ten ſtalks grow- 


of this do not creep ſo far as thoſe of the firſt, the ſtalks are 


GH .. 
two cells, which are filled with Rb 
iþ ſees having a Border. | l flat ma 
The Srcis are, 

1. CazLons (Glabra) foliis lanceolatis, acuminas. 
ſeſſilibus obſolete ſerratis, radice reptatrice. Chelone ui 
pointed ſpear-ſbaped leaves ſet cloſe to the flalks, with ſmall for 
ratures on their edges, and a creeping root; or Chelone of 4,,, 


2. CazLons (Purpurea) foliis lanceolatis, obliquis, 
tiolatis, oppoſitis, marginibus acute ſerratis. Chelone 
oblique ſpear-ſpaped | 
and their borders ſharply ſawed ; Chelone with a purple 

3. CxeLone (Hirſuta) caule foliiſque hirſutis. Lin, 8h. 
Plant. 611. Chelone with hairy flalks and leaves. 

The firſt ſort grows naturally in moſt of Nord 
America. This is called by Joſcelin, in his New England 


pe- 
With 


leaves growing oppoſite on dot. fall. 


jointed root, which creeps under ground to a conſid 
diſtance, ſending up ſmooth channelled ſtalks, which rib 
about three or four feet high, iſhed with two leaves x 
each joint, ſtanding oppoſite without foot-ftalks; they hare 
ſmall ſerratures on their edges, which ſcarcely appex, 
The flowers grow in a cloſe ſpike at the end of the Eat 
they are white, and have but one petal, which is tubular, 
2 at the bottom, but ſwells up almoſt like 
the Foxglove flower ; the upper ſide is bent over and con- 
vex, but the under is flat, and lightly indented in three 
parts at the end. It flowers in Auguſt, and when the au- 
tumn proves favourable, the ſeeds will ripen in England; 
but as the plants propagate fo faſt by their creeping rootz, 
the ſeeds are ſeldom regarded. The beſt time to tranf. 
ue the roots is in autumn, that they may be well eſta. 
liſhed in the ground before the ſpring, otherwiſe they 
will not flower fo ſtrong, eſpecially if the ſeaſon 
dry. They will thrive in almoſt any foil or ſituation, but 
their roots are apt to too far, if they are not con- 
fined, and then their ſtalks ſtand ſo far diſtant from each 
other, as to make but little appearance ; therefore they 
ſhould be planted in pots, which will confine their roots, 


ing near each other, when they will make a tolerable 
appearance. This plant is very hardy, ſo is not injured by 
cold, but it muſt have plenty of water in hot weather. 

The ſecond ſort grows naturally in Virginia. The roots 


ſtronger, and the leaves much broader, and are oblique; 
they are deeply ſawed on their edges, and ſtand von Kat 
foot · ſtalks: the flowers are of a bright purple colour, ſo 
make a finer ap ce. This flowers at the ſame time 
with the firſt, and 1s propagated by parting of the roots in 
the ſame manner. 

The third ſort I received from New England, where it 
grows naturally: this is near to. the firſt ſort, but the ſtalks 
and leaves are ry hairy, and the flower is of a pure white. 
It flowers at the ſame time with the former, and requires 
the ſame treatment. | 

As theſe plants flower in the autumn, when there is 2 
ſcarcity of other flowers, ſo it renders them more valuable, 
eſpecially the ſecond ſort, whoſe flowers make a very pretty 
appearance when they are ſtrong ; and if ſome of them have 
a ſhady ſituation in the ſummer, they will flower later in the 
autumn. 

CHENOPODIA MORUS. See BLIIrun. 

CHENOPODIUM. Tourn. Inſt. R. H. 506. tab. 288. 
Gooſe- foot, or Wild Orach. 

The CHARACTERS are, | 

The flower hath no petal, but in the center it hath 

mina placed oppeſite to the leaves of the empalement. Ii hath 


& round germen, which afterward bect mes a firue-cornered þ 7 
; | 1 


foe fe 


I eee 
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uli i the empalement, containing on round deyrefſed 


py The Srreizs are, 


. angu 
„A Good, | 
api goers fool (Yalvaria) foliis integerrimis rhom- 


heo-ovatis, floribus conglomeratis. Flor. Suec. 216. Gooſe- 
with entire, oval, rhomboidal leaves, and flowers growing 


in clufters ; Stinking nnen 
0 n CUE: 4. w 8 
is, integerrimis. Hort. 86. -Foot qwith nar- 
= ſpear-ſpaped leaves, which are plain and < 2ood ; commonly 
called Belvedere, er Summer Cypreſs. 
I. CHENOPODIUM (Botrys) foliis oblongis, ſinuatis, ra- 
cemis nudis multifidis. Hort. Cliff. 84. Goo/e-foot ⁊vith ob- 
long ed leaves, and naked multifid ſpikes of flowers ; com- 
aal Oak of Feru/alem. SOLOS 
5. CHEnoPODIUM (Ambrefioides) foliis lanceolatis, den- 
tatis, racemis foliatis fimplicibus. Hort. Cliff. 84. Goo/e- 
foot with ſpear-ſhaped indented leaves, and fingle leafy ſpikes of 
; commonly called Oak of Cappadocia. 
6. Cnt:xopopiIUM (Fruttico/um) foliis lanceolatis, den- 


tatis, caule fruticoſo. Goo/e-foot wwith ſpear-ſhaped indented | wi 


leaves, and a fbrubby flalk; called Shrubby Mexican Orach, 
7. CxxnoroDiuUm (Multifidam) foliis linearibus, tereti- 
bus, carnoſis, caule fruticoſo. Hort. Cliff. 86. Gooſe-foot 
with narrow, taper, fleſhy leaves, and a ſorubby flalk ; called 
Stonecrop-tree, or ſbrubby Glaſſwort. | 
There are many other ſpecies of this genus, ſome of which 
grow naturally on dunghills and the fide of ditches in moſt 
parts of England, where they often become very trouble- 
ſome weeds, for which reaſon I have not enumerated them 


here. 
The firſt ſort is found ing naturally in ſhady lanes 
very doubtful if the 


in many parts of England, but it is 
ſeeds have not been caſt out of gardens originally, becauſe 
this plant was formerly cultivated in kitchen- ns for 
uſe; and in ſome of the northern counties, the people ſtill 
preſerve it in their gardens as an eſculent herb; which in 
the ſpring ſeaſon they dreſs in the ſame manner as Spinach, 
for which it is a ſubſtitute. - But as the latter is a much 
better herb, ſo it has obtained the preference very juſtly, in 
all the countries where the culture of the kitchen-garden is 
underſtood and practiſed. | 

The ſecond ſort is very common upon dunghills and in 
gardens, in moſt parts of England : it is ſeldom cultivated, 
=P in ſome phyſic-gardens ; for the markets in London 
are ſupplied with it by the herbwomen, who gather it in 
the places where it grows wild. 

The third fort is ſometimes cultivated in 
a beautiful plant, which is naturally diſpoſed to grow very 
cloſe and thick, and in as regular a pyramid as if cut by 


art, The leaves are of a pleaſant green; and were it not 


for that, it hath ſo much of the appearance of a Cypreſs- 
tree, that at ſome diſtance it might be taken for the ſame 
by good judges : the ſeeds ſhould be ſown in autumn, and 
in the ſpring, when the plants are come up, they may be 
Planted into pots of good earth, and kept ſupplied with 
water in dry weather: theſe pots may be intermixed with 
Other plants to adorn court-yards, &c. where they will ap- 
den handſome until their ſeeds begin to ſwell and grow 
— » Which weigh down and diſplace the branches; at 
2 ich time the pots ſhould be removed to ſome abje part 
of the garden to perfect their ſeeds, which, if permitted 
io fall opon the ground, will come up the next ſpring ; ſo 

N you need be at no more trouble in propagating theſe 
Pants, but only to tranſplant them where you — 
ſhoulg grow. 


ria) foliis lineari-lanceolatis, 


gardens; it is 


CHE 1 
The fifth fort was formerly uſed in medicine; but altho- 
it ſtill continues in the catalogue of ſimples annexed; to the 
London Diſpenſatory, yet is very ſeldom uſed at preſent. 


| This plant may be propagated by ſowing the ſeeds in an open 


border of good earth in the ſpring, where it will perfect its 


| ſeeds in autumn; which, if permitted to ſhed upon the 


ground, will ariſe as the former. "of" 

The fourth ſort was brought from America, where the 

ſeeds are called worm ſeed ; I ſuppoſe from ſome quality 
contained in it, which deſtroys worms in the body. 
— This is propagated by ſowing the ſeeds in the ſpring, as 
the before-mentioned ſorts, and will perfect its ſeed in au- 
tumn, after which the plant decays to the ground ; but if 
the root be preſerved in ſhelter under a common frame in 
winter, the ſtalks will riſe again the following ſpring. 

The leaves of this plant emit a very ſtrong odour when 
bruiſed, ſomewhat like thoſe of the Ambroſia, for which 
the plants are preſerved in gardens, for the flower hath no 
beauty. This plant grows naturally in moſt parts of North 
America, where it is generally much uſed to deſtroy worms 
in children. It ſends up ſeveral talks from the root, which 
riſe about two feet high, garniſhed with oblong leaves a 
little indented on their edges, of a light green, and placed 
alternately on the ftalks ; the flowers come out from the 
wings of the leaves on the upper part of the branches, in 
looſe ſpikes; theſe appear in July, and the ſeeds ripen in 
September, which, if 2 to ſcatter, the plants will 
come up in plenty the following ſpring. f 

The ſeeds of all the ſpecies of this genus will ſucceed beſt 
if they are ſown in autumn; for when they are ſown in the 
ſpring, they fi uent] lie a whole year before the plants 
come up; . where the ſeeds of any of them ſcatter, 
the plants will come up much better than thoſe which are 
ſown by hand. 

The fifth fort is annual : this alſo 
North America, from whence I have M received 
the ſeeds. It is alſo a native of many of the warm coun- 
tries in Europe. It hath many oblong leaves at the bot- 
tom, which are deeply finuated on both fides, ſomewhat 
like thoſe of the Oak-tree, from whence it received the ti- 
tle of Oak of Jeruſalem. Theſe are purple on their under 
fide, and when bruiſed emit a ſtrong odour. Their ftalks 
riſe about eight or nine inches high, dividing into ſeveral 
ſmaller branches. The lower part of theſe is garniſhed with 
leaves of the ſame ſhape with thoſe below, but are ſmaller. 
The flowers grow in naked looſe ſpikes, divided into many 
pore : they are ſmall, herbaceous, and are ſucceeded by 

mall round ſeeds. This ſort flowers in June and July, and 
the ſeeds ripen in autumn. 

'The ſeventh ſort hath leaves like thoſe of the fourth, 
and have the ſame ſcent ; but it hath a ſhrubby ſtalk, 
which riſes five or fix feet high, and divides into many 
branches. Itis a native of America, and muft be houſed 
in the winter, for it will not live through the winter in 
England in the open air. It is cafily propagated by cut- 
tings during any of the ſummer months, which, if planted 
in a ſhady border and duly watered will ſoon take root; 
and then may be planted in pots, and placed in the ſhade 
till they have taken new root, after which they may be 
placed with other hardy exotic 2 in a ſheltered ſituati- 
on during ſummer; and when the froſts come on they muſt 
be removed into the green-houſe, but they only require 
protection from hard froſts, ſo ſhould have plenty of air in 
mild weather. GO ENT 

The fixth ſort grows naturally on the ſea-coaſt in Devon- 
ſhire and Cornwall, but is propagated in the nurſeries for 
ſale. This ſends out from the root many fleade ſhrubby 
ſtalks which riſe five or fix feet high, and divide upward 


grows naturally in 


into ſmaller li branches, which grow erect, and are 
wy into ſmaller ligneous * 8 ; 
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cloſely garniſhed with ſmall, tap „ ſucculent leaves, like 
- thoſe the lefler Houlleck . theſe remain all the year, for 


which the ſhrub is chiefly valued. The flowers are ſmall, 
and have no beanty. This is by ſuckers or 
cuttings, which it ſends out from the roots in plenty. It 


be tranſplanted either in ſpring or autumn, and will 

thrive almoſt any where. 

 CHERRY-LAUREL. See Papvus. 
_ CHERRY-TREE. See Crnavus. 

CHERVIL. See Scanvpix. 

CHESTNUT. See CasTansa. | 

CHESTNUT, the Horſe. See Escurivs. 
. CHIONANTHUS. Lin. Gen. Plant. 21. The Fringe, 
or Snowdrop-tree. 
* A ERS 200, K hug 

e flower is of one petal, divided into nar- 
row Sy dich are ere. It hath 3 in- 
ferted in the tube of the petal. In the center is placed the oval 
Ee 


hich 4 becomes a round with one cell, 
an hard feed. 9 


f e have but one Sr cis of this genus, viz. 
Con Ax T RUS (Firginica) pedunculis trifidis trifloris. 


Lin. Sp. Plant. 8. Szowdrop-tree, or Fringe- tree, with trifid * 


oot- alks orting three floxwer 4. 
7 1455 ſhrub is common in South Carolina, where it grows 
by the fide of rivulets, and ſeldom is more than ten feet 
high: the leaves are as | as thoſe of the Laurel, but 
are of a much thinner ſubſtance ; the flowers come out in 
May, hanging in long bunches, and are of a pure white, 
from whence the inhabitants call it Snowdrop- tree; and, 
from the flowers being cut into narrow ſe ts, they give 
it the name of Fringe - tree: after the flowers have fallen 
away the fruit * which becomes a black berry about 
the ſize of Sloes, having one hard ſeed in each. i 
Ihis tree is now more common in the curious gardens in 
England than it was a few years fince, there having been 
many young plants raiſed from the ſeeds which have been 
brought from America lately: there have alſo been ſome 
Plants propagated by layers, though there is great uncer- 
tainty of their taking root, which they ſeldom do in leſs 
than two years : nor will they ever root, unleſs they 
are well ſupplied with water in dry weather. 
The beſt way to obtain plants is from the ſeeds, 
which muſt be procured from America, for they never have 
roduced any fruit in this country : the ſeeds ſhould be 
|. in ſmall pots filled with freſh loamy earth ſoon after 
they arrive, and ſhould be placed under a hot-bed frame, 
where they may remain till the beginning of May, when 
they muſt be removed to a ſituation expoſed to the morning 
ſun, and ſereened from the ſun in the middle of the day; 


the weather is mild. The A 


very ſubje& to decay in warm 3. | 
In the places where this ſnrub grows naturally, it p. 
duces great quantities of flowers, fo that they ſeem cover. 


| 


| 


is planted in a 


C HI 
ſhould be gradually inured to the air, and during 
following — pots ſhould be plunged into 8 
ground, to prevent the earth from drying, in a fituziny 
where they may enjoy the morning ſun, but ſcreened frey 
the great heat at noon. The autumn following they ſhouy 
be again placed under a hot bed frame to ſcreen them frog 
froft, but they ſhould enjoy the free air at all times wg 


ri] following the plants may 

be ſhaken out of the pots wi the . ball of earth to they 
roots, and planted where they are deſigned to remain, 
This ſhrub _— in amoiſt, ſoft, y foil, andify 
ſheltered ſituation, will endure the cold a 

our winters very well in the open air; but in dry land it 


% 


ed with ſnow, which gave occafion to the inhabitants for 
titling it Snowdrop-tree; but in England it flowers bye 
ſparingly, and the bunches of flowers are y prody. 
ced very thinly, ſo that they make but little appearance, 
CHIRONIA. Lin. Gen. Plant. 227. 1 
The CHARACTERS. are, 
The flower hath one petal, with a roundifh tube the fs of 
the „ which is divided into five equal parts above: 
it hath five broad flamina, which are faftencd to the t 
of the tube. It hath anoval germen fituated in the center, which 
terward becomes an oval capſule with two cells, filled with 


The Spzcizs are, | 
1. Cnikonia (Fruteſcens) fruteſcens capſulifera. Lin. $p, 
Plant. 190. Shrubby Chironia bearing cap/ules , 
2. ChIIORxIA (Baccifera) fruteſcens baccifera. Lin. Sp, 
Plant. 190. Shrubby berry-bearing Chironia. 
_ 'Theſe plants grow naturally at the Cape of Good Hope 
'The firſt ſort 2 a fibrous root, which ſpreads near the 
ſurface of the ground. The ſtalks are round, and inclining 
to be ligneous, but are of a very ſoft texture; theſe gros 
from two to three feet high, ſending out ſeveral branches 
which grow ere, and are iſhed with ſucculent leaves, 
which are an inch or more in length, and an eighth part af 
an inch broad, ending in an obtuſe point. At the ends dt 
each ſhoot the flowers are produced, which are tubulous 
and 22 open at the top like thoſe of Periwinkle ; theſe 
are of a bright red colour, and when there are a large nun- 
ber of the flowers open on the ſame plant, they make 3 


for as theſe ſeeds lie in the ground a whole year before the 


ants will come up, ſo they ſhould not be expoſed to the 
an the firſt ſummer, but the following autumn they ſhould 
Le removed and placed under a frame, to protect 
ſrom being injured by the froſt, And if the pots are plung- 


ed into a moderate hot-bed the beginning of March, it will 


bring up the plants much ſooner than they will otherwiſe 
Tiſe ; by which means they will 
ſammer, and be better able to reſiſt the cold the next 
winter: while theſe plants are very young, they will be in 
danger of ſuffering by ſevere froſt ; but when they have 
obtained ftrength, they will reſiſt the greateſt cold of our 
climate in the open air; therefore for the two or three firſt 
winters, it will be proper to keep them under ſhelter. In 
the ſpring before they begin to ſhoot, they ſhould be ſhak- 
en out of the pots, and carefully ſeparated ſo as not to 
break off their roots, and each planted in a ſmall pot filled 
with light Ioamy foil, and plunged into a very moderate 
. 4 juſt to forward the taking freſh root ; then they 


e ſeeds 


get more ſtrengh the firſt 


very fine appearance. In the center of the flower is placed 
an oval germen, upon which there is fixed a recurved ſtyle, 
terminated by a blunt ſtigma; this is ſurrounded by ive 
incurved ſtamina, each ſupporting a large ſummit. When 
the flowers fall away the germen becomes an inflated cap- 
ſule, which is filled with ſmall ſeeds. The flowers are 
duced from June to autumn, and the ſeeds ripen in ORtoher, 
This plant ſhould be placed in an airy glaſs-caſe in winter, 
where it may enjoy a dry air and much ſun, but will net 
thrive in a warm ſtove, nor can it be well preſerved in # 
common green-houſe, becauſe a damp moiſt air will ſos 
cauſe it to rot. 
The ſeeds of this plant ſhould he ſown in ſmall pots filled 
with light ſandy earth, and plunged into a moderate hot 
bed ; ſometimes the ſeeds will lie a long time in the ground, 
ſo that if the plants do not appear the 4 ſeaſon, the pos 
ſhould not be diſturbed, but preſerved in ſhelter till the 
following ſpring, and then plunged into a frefh hot-bed, 
which will bring up the plants in à ſhort time if the ſeeds 
are When the plants are fit to remove, they ſhow! 
be tranſplanted into ſmall halfpenny pots, four or five 1 
each pot ; then plunge the pots into a moderate hot- 
where they muſt have a large ſhare of air in warm weather, 
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to prevent their drawi eak; when the plants babe 
1 P ing up WEAK ; P obtained 


de placed 
Adel with ſach other plants 
where they 
placed in a dry 
very 
and in 
E be 

ts W 
bout kel: the cuntings of this fort will take root, if pro. 
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which is round, jointed, and divides upward into a greater 
number of branches, which are garniſhed with ſhort, nar- 
row, pretty thick ſucculent leaves. The flowers are pro- 
duced at the end of the branches in the ſame manner as the 
irt, which are of a fine red colour, but not half fo large as 
thoſe of the firſt ; when theſe fall away they are ſucceeded 
by oval pulpy berries, in which are included many ſmall 
ſeeds. 


his ſort continues flowering great of ſummer 
ſeeds will ripen in 


and autumn, and in warm ſeaſons the 
land. | 

t is propagated by ſeeds in the ſame manner as the for- 
mer fort, and the plants require the ſame treatment. 
CHONDRILLA. Lin. Gen. Plant. 815. Gum Succory. 

The CHarACTERS are, . 
The floxver is compejed of many hermaphrodite florets, which 
art uniform, included in a cylindrical ſcaly empalement ; theſe 
beve one petal, which is flretched out on one fide like a tongue; 
they have each five hairy flamina. The germen i: fituated 
under the floret, which afterward becomes a fengle, oval, com- 
preſſed ſeed, crowned with a fingle down, and incloſed in the 


—_— . — 


We have but one Syzc185 of this genus, viz. 


Succory. 

This plant grows naturally in Germany, Helvetia, and 
France, on the borders of the fields, and is ſeldom preſerv- 
ed in gardens, becauſe the roots are very apt to ſpread and 
become troubleſome weeds ; and the feeds having down on 
their tops, ard carried by the wind to a great diſtance, ſo 
that the neighbouring ground is filled with the plants; the 


with thick fibres on every fide, each of which, when cut, 
or broken into many pow will ſhoot up a plant, fo that 
when this plant hath obtained poſſeſſion of the ground, it is 
very difficult to root out. The root ſends out a great num- 
der of lender ſtalks, which at the bottom are garniſhed 
with oblong finuated leaves, but thoſe above are very nar- 
row and entire. The flowers are produced from the fide 
and top of the branches, which are like thoſe of Lettuce, 
and are ſucceeded by ſeeds of the ſame form, crowned with 
—_— It flowers in July, and the ſeeds ripen in Sep- 

r. f 


CHRISANTHEMOIDES OSTEOSPERMON. See 


STEOSPER MUM. 


CHRIST MAS-FLOWER, or Black Hellebore. See 


ELLEBORE. 


GHR!STOPHORIANA. See AcrEA. 


HRYSANTHEMUM. Tourn. Inſt. R. H. 
280. Corn Marigold. 


he CHARACTERS are, 


Lk 4 w— ls. — — 


491. tab. 


ets, which are extended on one 
oval german. 


ag 
thrive and produce flowers the ſecond year 


le ond fort riſes with a firmer ftalk than the firſt, 


CaonDRILLA (Fuxcea.) Lin. Hort. Cliff. 383. Gam 


roots of this ſtrike deep into the ground, and ſpread out 


it hath a compound Jiower ; the rays are compoſed of female 
Ade like à tongue; theſe have 
T he hermaphrodite flowers which compoſe the | 
» are funnel. ſhaped, divided into five parts at the top; theſe | 
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have fre Hort bairy lamina and an oval germen, which after- 
ward becomes a fingle, oblong, naked ſeed. 

The Syxcirxs are, 8 
1. CBRYSANTHEMUM (Segetum) foliis amplexicaulibus, 
„ 12 * entato-ſerratis. _ _ 
410. Cern Mari with leaves embracing the „* 
per jagged, and the lower indented like a ſaw. A * 
2. CHYSANTHEMUM (Leucanthemum) foliis amplexicauli- 
bus, oblongis, ſupernè ſerratis, infernè dentatis. Hort. 
Cliff. 416. Corn Marigold with oblong leaves embracing the 
Halls, the upper ones being /awed, and the lower indented; or 
greater wild or Ox-eye Daify. 
3. CHRYSANTHEMUM (Serotinum) foliis lanceolatis, fu- 
perne ſerratis, utrinque acuminatis. Hort. Clif. 416. Corn 
Marigold with ſpear-jhaped leaves, thoſe above being ſawed,, 
and pointed at both ends. , 

CHRYSANTHEMUM (Montanum) foliis imis ſpathula- 
to-lanceolatis, ſerratis, ſummis linearibus. Sauv. Monſp. 
87. Corn Marigold with lower leaves ſhaped like a ſpear-ſhaped 
Jſpatula, and /awed, and the upper ones linear. 

. CuRyYSANTHEMUM (Graminifolium) foliis linearibus, 
ſubintegerrimis. Sauv. Monſp. 87. Corn Marigold with nar- 
row leaves, which are entire. | 

6, CarnysSAnNTHEMUM (Alpinum) foliis pinnatifidis, la- 
ciniis parallelis, integris, caule unifloris. Lia. Sp. Plant. 
889. Cera Marigold with many pointed leaves, whoſe ſegments 
are parallel and entire, and one flower on each ſtalk. 

- CHRYSANTHEMUM (Corymbiferum) foliis pinnatis, in- 
ciſo-ſerratis, caule multifloro. Prod. Leyd. 174. Corn Ma- 
rigold with winged leaves with ſawed ſegments, and many 
flowers upon a ftalk. 

8. CyuxyS$ANTHEMUM (Corozarum) foliis pinnatifidis, 
inciſis, extrorſum latioribus. Hort. Cliff. 416. Corn Mari- 
gold with wing-pointed cut leaves, whoſe exterior parts are 

oadeſt. | 

9. CHRYSANTHEMUM (Monſpelienfium) foliis imis pal- 
matis, foliolis linearibus, pinnatifidis. Sauv. Monſp. 304. 
Corn Marigold whoſe lower leaves are palmated, the ſmaller 

s linear, and ending in many points. 
to. C4rYSANTHEMUM (Frute/cens) fruticoſum, foliis 
linearibus dentato-trifidis. Hort. Cliff. 417. Shrubby Corn 
Marigold with narrow leaves having three points, and in- 
dented. 

11. CHRyYSanTHEMUM (Floſculoſum) floſculis omnibus 
uniformibus, hermaphroditis. Hort. Cliff. 417. Corn Ma- 
rigold, whoſe florets are all uniform and hermaphrodite. 

The firſt ſort is the common Corn Marigold, which grows 
naturally | the Corn, and in the borders of the Corn 
| fields in divers parts of England, fo is rarely admitted into 
ardens, but we have inſerted this and the next to intro- 
uce the other ſpecies. 
The ſecond ſort is the greater Daiſy, which ftands in the 
lift of the medicinal plants in the College Diſpenſatory ; 
' this grows naturally in moiſt paſtures almoſt every where 
in this country. It riſes with ſtalks near three feet high, 
which are ihed with oblong indented leaves, that em- 
brace the Kalk with their baſe. The ſtalks are each termi- 
' nated by one white flower, ſhaped like thofe of the Daiſy, 
but four times as large. It flowers in June. 
'Fhe third ſort grows naturally in North America ; the 
roots of this plant creep far under the ſurface, and ſend up 
ſtrong ſtalks more than four feet high, garmſhed: with long, 
awed leaves ending in points ; theſe ſtalks divide 5 
into many ſmaller, each being terminated by a large, white, 
radiated flower; theſe appear the end of Auguſt and Sep- 
tember; it multiplies very faſt by its creeping roots, and 
| wil! thrive in any ſoil or ſituation. 

The fourth ſort grows naturally upon the Alps and other 
mountainous places; this ſends up a fingle ſtalk a foot high, 
gamiſhed 


N 
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ud. 


. 
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enn 
ſhed with entire leaves above, but the under leaves are 
on their edges. The ſtalk is terminated by one large 
. white flower, ſhaped like thoſe of the third fort. This fort 
may be ated by ſeeds, which, if ſown on a ſhady 
border, will come up in about ſix week, and the plants 
when fit to remove, may be tranſplanted into a ſhady border 
where they are to remain, and will require no other care 
but to keep them clean from weeds. 
The fifth ſort grows naturally about Montpelier ; it hath 
A 1 root, from which ſpring up many narrow Graſs- 
like leaves, and between them ſtalks which riſe a foot and 
a half high, garniſhed with leaves of the ſame fort as thoſe 
below. The ſtalks are each terminated by one large white 
flower, with a yellow diſk or middle. It is propagated by 
parting of the roots; the beſt time for this is in autumn, 
that the plants may get good root before winter. | 
The — fort grows naturally on the Alps, or other 
mountainous places in Germany ; this ſends out upright 
Ralks, which are garniſhed with leaves cut into many pa- 
rallel ſegments, ſomewhat like thoſe of Buckſhorn Plantaia. 
The ſtalks riſe a foot and a half high, and are each termi- 
nated by a ſingle flower of the ſame form with thoſe of the 
laſt ; it hath a perennial root, and may be propagated in 
the ſame manner as the other. 
The eighth ſort hath been many years cultivated in the 
ens Se the beauty of its flowers; of this there are ſin- 
le and double with white flowers, and-the ſame with yel- 
ow. As theſe do not differ from each other in any reſpect 
except in the colour of their flowers, therefore they are ge- 


nerally eſteemed but one om ; but this is conſtant, 
I have never found the ſeeds ſaved from the white, produce 
plants with yellow flowers, nor thoſe of the yellow produce 


white. 
variety of theſe colours with fiſtular flo- 


There is alſo a 
rets, which has accidentally riſen from ſeeds of the other; 
theſe are generally titled Quilled-leaved Chryſanthemums, 
but as the ſeeds fred from theſe degenerate to the common 

. forts, ſo they do not merit a particular denomination. 
Theſe plants are always eſteemed as annual, ſo the ſeeds 
are uſually ſown upon a ſlender hot-bed in the ſpring, and 
the plants are treated in the ſame manner as the African 
Marigold, for the culture of which we ſhall refer the reader 
to that article ; but as the plants which riſe from ſeeds, do 
many of them produce fingle flowers, although the ſeeds 
are ſaved from the beſt double flowers, therefore many per- 
ſons now propagate theſe plants from cuttings, whereby 
they continue the double ſorts only; theſe cuttings taken 
from the plants the beginning of September, and planted in 
pu will readily take root; and if they are placed under a 
ot-bed frame to ſcreen them from the froſt in winter, let- 
ting them have free air in dry weather, they will live thro? 
the winter, and in the ſpring theſe plants may be tranſ- 
planted into the borders of the flower-garden, where they 
will flower in June, and continue in ſucceſſion till the froſt 
puts a ſtop to them: by this method all the varieties may be 
continued without variation, but the plants which are pro- 
Sagem this way by cuttings will become barren ſoon, ſo 

ill not produce ſeeds, - 

The ninth ſort is a perennial plant, which ſends out ma- 
ny ſtalks from the root, which fivide into branches on eve- 
ry fide, and are garniſhed with pretty thick leaves, deepl 
cut into many ſegments like thoſe of the laſt fort; th 
are of a pale green ; the flowers are produced at the end of 
the branches, ſtanding upon pretty long naked foot-ſtalks ; 
theſe are very like thoſe of the common Greater Daily-in 
fize and colour. It flowers in June, and continues till the 
end of September. This ſort ripens ſceds every year in 
England, by which the plant is eafily propagated. As 


en 
theſe plants extend their branches pretty far on every 
ſo 2 be allowed at leaſt two feet room; the 
fore they are not very proper furniture for ſmall garde; 
where there is not room for theſe large Frans lants, by 
in large gardens theſe may have a place for the ſake F 


variety. | - 
If theſe plants are planted in good dry land, or upon lu 
rubbiſh, they will not fo vrgorous as in 
ſo they will endure the cold better, and continue — 
for wheu the leaves and branches are replete with moiſtag, 
they are very apt to rot in the winter, fo are ſeldom of 
duration; but where the plants have grown from the jou 
of old walls, I have known them to continue in vigour g; 
veral — * W . 1 
The ten grows natu in the Cana 
from whence it was firſt brought x England, r 
been long an inhabitant in ſome curious gardens. It by 
been frequently called by the 1 Pellitory of Spa 
from the very warm taſte which it hath, much reſemblj 
the taſte of that plant- | 
This riſes with a ſhrubby ſtalk near two feet high, & 
viding into many branches, which are garniſhed with pm 
ty thick ſucculent leaves, of a grayiſh colour, cut intom 
ny narrow ſegments, that are divided into three parts g 
their extremity. The flowers come out from the wings 
the leaves, ſtanding upon naked foot-ſtalks fingly, whi 
greatly reſemble thoſe of the common Chamomile ; then 
is a ſucceſſion of flowers upon the ſame plants great part d 
the year, for which it is chiefly eſteemed. This plant vil 
ſeeds in England, when the ſeaſons are favourable; 
ut as the cuttings of it do take root ſo eaſily, if planted 
during any of the ſummer months, fo the ſeeds are rarely 
n. | | | 
As this plant is a native of warm countries, ſo it will net 
live in the open air in England during the winter ſeaſon; 
therefore when the cuttings have made good roots, they 
ſhould be each planted into a ſeparate pot, and placed u 
the ſhade till they have taken freſh raot; then they may 
be removed to a ſheltered fituation, where they may . 
main till autumn, at which time they muſt be removed in- 
to the green-houſe to protect them from froſt ; but in mild 
weather they ſhould have plenty of free air, and, dunny 
the winter, they ſhould be frequently refreſhed with wa 
ter, but it muſt not be given them in too t plenty; 
in ſummer they will require more moiſture, and ſhould be 
treated in the ſame manner as other hardier kind of exotic 
lants. | 
; The eleventh ſort grows naturally at the Cape of Good 
Hope. It riſes with a ſhrubby ſtalk about two feet high, 
which divides into many ſlender branches upward, garniſh- 
ed with oblong leaves, much indented on their ed s, each 
indenture terminating in a ſoft ſpine ; theſe are of a pale 
reen, ſet cloſe to the branches. The flowers are pro- 
— on ſhort foot · ſtalks from the wings of the leaves to- 
ward the upper part of the branches; theſe are globular, 
and formed of a great number of hermaphrodite florets, 
which are tubular and even, having no rays, ſo are nak 
and of a deep yellow colour. The flowers appear in June, 
and continue in ſucceſſion till the froſt ſtops them; this ma) 
be propagated by cuttings in the ſame manner as the lakh 
and the plants ſhould be treated in the ſame way. 
— US. Lin. Gen, Plant, 585. Coco 
Plum, ä 
RA Ne news 1 * / * 
ob r hath five petals and ten flamina, of W 
are 2 than the 2 the other E In the cenie, 
ts fituated an oval germen, which afterward becomes an 


He berry, inclofing a nut, with five longitudinal 1 


ho 
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The SPBC1BS are, as wats © gab ns 
1. Cyr YSOBALANUS Taco) foliis ovatis, emarginatis, 
bus racemoſis, caule fruticoſo. Chry/ebalanus with oval 
od haves, flowers growing in bunches, and a fbrubby 
all; commonly called the Cocoa Plum. f 

+ CarYSOBALANUS (Purpurea) foliis decompoſitis, 


is ovatis integerrimis. Cbryſebalanus with decompounded 


woes, whoſe lobes are oval and entire. 
The firſt fort grows naturally in the Bahama Iſlands, and 
« many other parts of America, but commonly near the 
It riſes with a ſhrubby ſtalk about eight or ten feet 
ieh, ſending out ſeveral ſide branches, which are covered 
*h a dark brown bark, ſpotted. with white; theſe are 
arniſhed with oval ſtiff leaves, which are indented at their 
ds in form of a heart, and are placed alternately on the 
--nches ; from the wings of the leaves, and alſo at the 
i;vifion of the branches, the flowers are produced, which 
w in looſe bunches ; theſe are ſmall and white, having 
en ſtamina in each, five of which ſtand out beyond the 
tals of the lowers, the other five are ſhorter, and are 
erminated by yellow ſummits. The flowers are ſucceeded 
wy oval Plums about the fize of Damſons ; ſome of theſe 
blue, ſome red, and others yellow ; they have a ſweet 
uſcious taſte. The ſtone of the Plum is ſhaped like a Pear, 
id hath five longitudinal ridges on it. 
The ſeeds of the ſecond fort were ſent me from Jamaica; 
he ſtones were exactly the ſame ſhape of thoſe of the for- 
ner, but the plants have winged leaves, which are branched, 
ach having fix or ſeven pair of pinnæ (or lobes.) This 
rt hath not flowered in England, ſo I can give no farther 
count of it. 
As theſe trees are natives of the warm parts of America, 
o they will not thrive in England, unleſs they are kept in 
warm ſtove. They are propagated by ſeeds, which muſt 
obtained from the countries where the plants naturally 
row; theſe muſt be ſown in the ſpring in ſmall pots, and 
plunged into a hot-bed of tanners bark. In fix weeks the 
plants will come up, and, if properly managed, will be 
ſit to remove in a month's time after, when they ſhould be 
ully ſeparated, and each planted into a ſeparate ſmall 
pot, and then plunged into the hot-bed again, obſerving 
o ſhade them from the ſun till they have taken freſh root; 
er which they muſt have air every day in proportion to 
the warmth of the ſeaſon, and thcir waterings ne the 
ſummer ſhould be frequent, but ſparing. In the autumn 
the plants muſt be removed into the bark-ftove, and 
plunged into the tan-bed, and in winter the plants muſt 
not have too much water. In ſummer they muſt have a 
good ſhare of air, but the plants ſhould be conſtantly 
treated in the ſame manner as other tender plants from the 
countries. 
CHRYSOCOMA. Lin. Gen. Pl. 845. Goldylocks. 
The CnaxAcrERS are, | 
| The flower is compoſed of many hermaphrodite florets, contained 
an imbricated „ which are tubular, and funnel- 
aged, cut into five parts at the brim ; theſe have five Sport 
, — T hey have an oblong germen, which after- 
ward be WG 
1 2 a ſingle, oblong, compreſſed ſeed, crowned with 
The Species are, 
i. Cikys0coma (Lynocfyris) herbacea, foliis linearibus, 
plabris, calycibus laxis. Lin. Sp. Plant. 841. Herbaceous 


baldplecks with narrow Smooth leaves, and hoſe empalements ; 


er German Gelaylecks. 

| 2. CHRYSOCOMA (Bifora) herbaceo paniculata, foliis 

anceclatis trinerviis, punctatis, nudis. Lin. Sp. Pl. 841. 
erbaceou⸗ Goldylocks avith fewers growing in panicles, and 

fear "ſhaped leaves hai ng three nerves. 
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dorſo decurrentibus. Hort. Cliff. 397. Shrabby Goldylocks 


CHR 


avith & parts run along the 
Halls. : 

4. Cyxysocoma (Cernua) ſubfruticoſa, foliis lineart- 
bus ſubtus piloſis, floribus ante floreſcentiam cernuis. Hort. 
Cliff. 397. Shrubby Goldylocks with very narrow leaves, which 
222 on their under fide, and flowers nodding before they 
are 

5. Cixysocoma (Ciliata) ſuſſruticoſa, foliis linearibus 
recurvis, ſcabris ciliatis, floribus erectis. Lin. Sp. Pl. 841. 
Shrubby Geldylocks with narrow rough leaves, which are re- 
curved and hairy, and erect flowers. : 

The firſt ſort grows naturally in Germany, and alſo in 
France and Italy ; it hath a perennial root, and an annual 
ſtalk which riſes about a foot and a half high, is round, 
ſtiff, and cloſely garniſhed with long, narrow, ſmooth leaves, 
which come out without any order ; the upper part of the 
ſtalk divides into many ſlender foot-ſtalks, each ſuſtaining 
a ſingle head of flowers, which are compoſed of many her- 
maphrodite florets, contained in one common empalement,. 
having very narrow ſcales. The flowers are of a bright 
yellow, and ſtand diſpoſed on the top of the ſtalk in form 
of 50 umbel. * ok | 

This plant is generally propagated by parting of the roots, 
that being the — — 2 2 method, for the 2 
plants do not flower till the ſecond or third year. The be 
time to remove the plants and part their roots, is ſoon af- 
ter the ſtalks decay in autumn, that the plants may get freſh 
' roots before winter. It delights in a dry looſe ſoil, in 
which it will live in the open air, and propagate by its 
roots very faſt, but in ſtrong wet land the roots often rot 
in winter. : 

The ſecond ſort grows naturally in Siberia. This plant. 
hath a perennial creeping root, which ſpreads on every fide 
to a conſiderable diſtance, ſending up many erect ſtalks, 
which are garniſhed with flat ſpear-ſhaped leaves, —_ 
in points; theſe are rough, and have three longitudina 
veins; the upper part of the ſtalks branch out, and form 
looſe panicles of yellow flowers, which are larger than. 
thoſe of the former ſort. . 

It propagates too faſt by its creeping roots to be admit- 
ted into the flower-garden, for the roots will often extend 
two or three feet every way, in the compaſs of one year, fo. 

that they will interfere with the neighbouring flowers; but 
as the plants will grow in any foil or fituation, ſo a few 
roots may be planted on the fide of extenſive rural walks 
round the borders of fields, where they will require no care, 
and their flowers will make a good appearance, and continue 
long in beauty. 

The third fort grows naturally at the Cape of Good Hope. 
This riſes with a ligneous ſtalk about two feet high, di- 
viding into many ſmall branches, which are garniſhed with. 
narrow leaves, of a deep green, coming out on every fide 
without order; the back part of each leaf hath a ſmalt 
ſhort appendix, which runs along the ſtalks. The flowers 
are produced at the end of the branches on flender naked, 
foot-ſtalks ; theſe are of a pale yellow, and ſhaped like: 
thoſe of the former ſorts, but are larger. ; 

The moſt expeditious method of propagating this plant 
is by cuttings, which, if planted in a common border, in. 
any of the ſummer months, and covered with hand-glaſſes, 

will eaſily take root, provided they are ſhaded from the 
ſun. When theſe have gotten good roots, they ſhould be 
carefully taken up, and each planted in a ſeparate pot, 
placing them in To ſhade till they have taken new root; 
then they may be expoſed with other hardy exotic plants 
| houſe durin 


very narrow leaves, whoſe 


3- CTs O (Coma aurea) fruticoſa folits lihtaribus 


till autumn, when they muſt be removed into the green- 

the winter ſeaſon; they ſhould, en3oy a 

large ſhare of free air in mild weather, for non Drape 4b4 51 
. » . 1 qu 
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2 froſt, ſo muſt not be too tenderly 
pe of Good Hope; 


The fourth ſort is a native of the Ca 
this is a much leſs plant than the former, ſeldom rifing 
above a foot high; it hath a ſhrubby ftalk, branching out 
in the ſame manner ; the leaves are ſhorter, and a little 
hairy; the flowers are not half ſo 1 
colour, and nod on one fide before they are blown. It is 


generally propagated in the ſame manner as the former, 


and the plants require the ſame treatment. 

The fifth ſort is alſo a native of the ſame country as the 
two former ; this hath a low ſhrubby ſtalk, which ſeldom 
riſes above fix inches high, branching out 
the leaves come out on every fide the Yeakches, which are 
very narrow, ſhort, rough, and reflexed ; the flowers ſtand 
fingle on the top of the foot-ſtalks, which ariſe from the 
upper part of the branches ; theſe flowers are larger than 
thoſe of the laſt, and ſtand ere. This plant requires the 
fame treatment as the two former, and is propagated by 
. cuttings in the ſame manner. 

CHRYSOPHYLLUM. Lin. Gen. Pl. 233. Star Apple. 

The CHARACTERsõ are, 

It hath a Bell. ſpaped flower cut at the brim into ten ſegments, 
evhich are alternately ſpread open, and five ſhort Namina, with 


a roundiſh germen, which afterward becomes a pulpy fruit with - 


ten cells, in four or five of which is lodged a fingle jeed. 
The Spectes are, 

1 CHRYSOPHYLLUM (Cainito) floribus racemoſis ter- 
minalibus. Lin. Syſt. 937. The Star Apple. 

2. CHRYSOPHYLLUM (Glabrum) floribus lateralibus. 
Lin. Syſt. 937. The Dam ſon- tree. 

Both theſe trees grow naturally in the Weſt-Indies, where 
the firſt ſort is often cultivated for its fruit ; but the other 
grows wild in thoſe parts of the iſlands, which are not 
cleared of trees. 

The firſt riſes thirty or forty feet high, with 4 large trunk, 
covered with a brown bark, and divides into many flexible 
ſlender branches, which generally hang downward, garniſh- 
ed with ſpear-ſhaped leaves, whoſe under fide are of a bright 
ruſſet colour. The flowers come out at the extremity of the 
branches, diſpoſed in oblong bunches, which are ſucceeded 
by fruit of the fize of a Golden Pippin, that are very 
rough to the palate, and aftringent ; but if kept ſome time 
mellow, as 1s here praQiſed with Medlars, hoy have an 
agreeable flavour. 

The ſecond ſort never riſes to the height of the firſt, nor 
do the trenks grow to half the fize of thoſe; but the 
branches are ſlender, and garniſhed with leaves like thoſe of 
the firſt, The flowers come out in cluſters from the fide of 
the branches, which are ſucceeded by oval ſmooth fruit 
about the ſize of Olives, incloſing three or four hard com- 
preſſed ſeeds. 

The plants of both theſe forts are frequently preſerved 
in thoſe Engliſh gardens, where there are large ſtoves for 
keeping of exotic plants; for although there is little hopes 
of N fruit from them in England, yet the colour of 
their leaves being ſo different from thoſe of moſt other 
plants, makes a pleaſing variety in the ſtove ; and as they 
retain their leaves all the year, fo the plants are as deſerv- 
ing of care as many other which are here cultivated. 

hey are both propagated by ſeeds, which are frequently 
brought from the Weſt-Indics, which ſhould be ſown in 
ſmall pots, four or five ſeeds in each, and the pots plunged 
into a hot-bed of tanners bark : if the ſeeds are freſh, the 
plants will come up in five or fix weeks after, and in a few 
weeks more will be fit to remove; then they ſhould be 
ſhaken out of the pots, and their roots carefully ſeparated, 
and each planted in a ſmall pot; then the) 
plunged again into a hot-bed of tanners bark, ih 


arge, of a pale ſulphur 


on every fide ; | 


ſhould be 


ading them | | | ; The 
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every day until they have taken freſh root, and 
the plants ſhould be treated in the fame way, as has been 
dire&ed for many of the tender forts of Annona. 
| CHRYSOSPLENIUM. Lin. Gen. Plant. 493. Golden 
Saxifrage. - 
The CHARACTERS are, 
The flower hath no petals, but eight or ten flamina, which 
are ſhort, ere, and ſtand oppoſite to the angles of the empale- 
| ment. The germen is immerſed in the empalement, which after. 


| wward becomes a capſule with two beaks, opening with t 
valves, and filled with ſmall feeds. 


The SpEgcits are, | ; 

1. CHx YSOSPLENLIUM „ foliis alternis. Flor. 
Suec. 317. Golden Saxifrage with alternate lav es. 

2. CyrRYSOSPLENIUM (Oppoſitifelizm) foliis oppoſitis. 
Sauv. Monſp. 128. Golden Saxifrage with eppeſſte leaves, 

Theſe two plants are found growing wild in ſeveral 
of England, but eſpecially the firſt, upon marſhy ſoils and 
bogs, as alſo in moſt ſhady woods, and are feldom propa- 
gated in gardens, where, if any perſon have curioſity to 
cultivate them, they muſt be planted in very moiſt ſhady 
places, otherwiſe they will not thrive. They flower in 
March and April. 

CIBOULS, or CHIBOULS. See Cra. 

CICER. Lin. Gen. PI. 783. Cicer, or Chich Peaſe. 
| ** 2 3 1 5 na 

wer is of t ter ind; the flandard is 
nn and w 4 the wings are much ſhorter and obtuſe; 
the keel is ſhorter than the wings, and is arp pointed. It 
hath ten lamina, nine of them being joined, and the tenth is 
ſeparate. It hath an oval germen, which afterward becomes 
a turgid feelling pod of a rhomboidal figure, incloſing two 
roundiſh ſeeds, with a protuberance on their fide. 
We have but one Seis of this genus, viz. 

Cicer (Arietinum) foliolis ſerratis. Hort. Cliff. 370. 
Chich Peaſe with ſaved leaves. Cicer ſativum, C. B. P. 347. 
Garden Chich Peaſe. a 

There is a variety of this with a red ſeed, which differs 
from it in nothing but the colour. | i 

It is much cultivated in Spain, being one of the ingre 
dients in their olios, and is there called Garavance ; it 5 
alſo cultivated in France, but in England it is rarely ſown. 

The plant is annual, ſhooting out ſeveral ſtalks from the 
root, which are about two feet long ; theſe are hairy, and 

iſhed with long winged leaves of a grayifh colour, com- 

poſed of ſeven or nine pair of ſmall roundiſh leaves (or 
lobes) terminated by an odd one, which are ſawed on their 
edges. From the fide of the branches come out the flowers, 
ſometimes one, at other times two together. They are 
ſhaped like thoſe of Peaſe, but are much ſmaller and white, 
ſtanding on long foot-ſtalks, and are ſucceeded by ſhort 
hairy pods, including two ſeeds in each, which are the fe 
of common Peaſe, but have a little knob or protaberance 
on one fide. : EW 

The ſeeds of this plant may be ſown in the ſpring, 
the ſame manner as Peaſe, making drills with a hoe a 
an inch and a half deep, in which the ſeeds ſhould be ſown 
at about two inches aſunder, then with a rake draw the 
earth into the drill to cover the ſeeds. The drills ſhould 
be made at three feet diſtance from each other, that there 
may be room for their branches to ſpread, when the plans 
are fully grown, as alſo to hoe the ground between them, 
to keep it clean from weeds, which 1s all the culture theſe 
plants require. f GS 15 

This plant flowers in June, and the ſeeds ripen in Augui; 
but unless the ſeaſon proves warm and dry, the plants de- 
cay before the ſeeds are ripe. 

CICHORIUM. Lin. Gen. Plant. 825. Succory. 
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The CHARACTERS are, 
| The flower hath a common ſcaly „ which at firſt is 

cylindrical, but is afterward expanded; the ſcales are narrow, 
juer freed, and equal, The flower i: compoſed of many her- 
maphradite florets, wwith one petal, which is tongue-ſhaped, a 
cut into froe ſegments. Theſe have five ſhort bairy lamina. The 
germen is fituated under the petal, which afterward becomes a 
fengle ſeed, inclaſed with a down, and put wp in the empal, , 

The SPECIES are, 
1. CicuorIUM (Intybus) floribus geminis ſeſſilibus foliis 


runcinatis. Succory with two flowers fitting cloſe to the ftalls; 


* 


or Wild Succety. 

2. CicnoriuM (Spiraſum) caule dichotomo ſpinoſo. 

Hort. Cliff. 388. Succory with a prickly forked ftalk. A 

. Cicnorrum (Exdivia) floribus ſolitariis peduncu- 
latis, foliis integris crenatis. Hort. Cliff. 389. Broad-leaved 
Succory with entire crenated leaves. | 

4. CicyoriuM (Criſpum) flonbus ſolitariis peduncula- 
tis, foliis fimbriatis, criſpis. Curled or fringed Endive. 

The firſt fort grows naturally by the fides of roads and in 
ſhady lanes in many parts of England : this has been ſup- 
poſed to be no other way differing from the Garden Suc- 
cory, but by the latter being cultivated in gardens ; indeed 
moſt of the writers on botany have confounded the two ſorts 
together, for the Garden Succory which is deſcribed in 
moſt of the old books, I take to be the broad-lcaved Endive, 
which is the third fort here mentioned; for I have man 
years cultivated both forts in the garden, without finding 
either of them alter. There is an eſſential difference be- 
tween theſe, for the wild Succory hath a perennial creeping 
root, whereas the other is at moſt but a biennial plant; 
and if the ſeeds of the latter are ſown in the ſpring, the 
plants will flower and produce ſeeds the ſame year, and 
periſh in autumn, fo that it may rather be called annual. 
The wild Succory ſends out from the roots long leaves, 
which are jagged to the midrib, each ſegment ending in a 
ow from between theſe ariſe the ſtalks, which grow 
rom three to four feet high, garniſhed with leaves ſhaped 
like thoſe at the bottom, but ſmaller, and embrace the talks 
at their baſe. Theſe branch out above into {everal ſmaller 
ſtalks, which have the ſame leaves, but ſmaller and leſs 
Jagged ; the fiowers are produced from the fide of the ſtal ks, 
two at each joint, which are of a fine blue colour, and are 
ſucceeded by oblong ſeeds, incloſed in a down. 

The ſecond fort grows naturally on the fea-coaſts in Sicily 
and the iflands of the Archipelago. This ſends out from 
the root many long leaves, which arc indented on their 
edges, and ſpread fiat on the ground; from between theſe 
ariſe the ſtalks, which have very few leaves, and thoſe are 
ſmall and entire: theſe ſtalks are divided in ferks upward, 
from between theſe come out the flowers, which are of a 
pale blue, and are ſucceeded by ſeeds ſhaped like thoſe of 
the common ſorts; the ends of the ſmaller branches are 
terminated by ſtar-like ſpines, which are very ſharp. This 
plant is biennial with us in England, and in cold winters 
15 frequently killed. It flowers and ſeeds about the ſame 
ume with the former ſort, and may be treated in the ſame 
way as the Endive. 

The broad - leaved Succory or Endive differs from the 
wild fort in its duration, the root always periſhing after it 
>= npened ſeeds : the leaves are broader, rounder at the 
I: and not laciniated on the fides as the leaves of the 

nd; the branches are more horizontal, and the ſtalks never 
mw ſo high. 

There is alſo a variety-with very long broad leaves, called 
in Spain Eſcharole, which is _ na, os and good, but is 


2 injured by froſts in the autumn, ſo 1s leſs eſteemed 
n that account in England. 


e ſorts of Succory are eſteemed aperitive and diure- 
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c1c: 


tic, opening obſtructions of the liver, and good for the 


jaundice; it provokes urine, and cleanfes the urinary paſ- 


ſages of ſlimy humours, which may ftop their paſſage. 
The —— Endive is now much . rhe Engliſh 
ns, being one of the principal ingredients in the ſal- 
ads of autumn and winter, for which purpoſe it is conti 
nued as long as the ſeaſon will permit. I ſhall therefore 
ive directions for the managing of this plant, ſo as to have 

it in perfection during the autumn and winter months. 
The firſt ſeaſon for ſowing of theſe ſeeds is in * for 
thoſe which are ſown earlier in the year, generally run up 
to ſeed beſore they have arrived to a proper ſize for blanch- 
ing; and it frequently happens, that the ſeeds ſown in June 
in the rich grounds near London, will run to ſeeds the ſame- 
autumn; but in ſituations that are colder, they are not {o- 
apt to run up, therefore there ſhould be ſome ſeeds ſown 
about the middle or latter end of that month. The ſecond 
ſowing ſhould be about the beginning of July, and the laſt 
time in the middle of July. From theſe three different 


| crops there will be a ſupply for the table during the whole 


ſeaſon, for there will be plants of each ſowing, very dif- 
ferent in their growth, ſo that there will be three different 
crops of plants from the ſame ſeed-beds. 

When the plants come up they muſt be kept clean from 
weeds, and in dry weather duly watered, to keep them 
growing till they are fit to tranſplant, when there ſhould be 
an open ſpot of rich ground prepared to receive the plants, 
in ſize proportionable to the quantity intended. When the 
ground is well dug and levelled, if it ſhould be very dry, it 
muſt be well watered to prepare it to receive the plants; then 
the plants ſhould be drawn up from the ſeed-bed carefully, 
ſo as not to break their roots, drawing out all the largeſt 
plants, leaving the ſmall ones to get more ſtrength, which, 
when they have room to grow, by taking away the large 
ones, they will ſoon do. As the plants are drawn up, they 
ſhould be placed with their roots even, all the ſame way, 
and every hand ful as they are drawn ſhould have the tops 
of their leaves ſhortened, to make them of equal length : 
this will render the planting of them much eafier than. 
when the plants are promiſcuouſly mixed, heads and tails : 
then the ground ſhould be marked out in rows at one foot 
aſunder, and the plants ſet ten inches diſtant in the rows, 
cloſing the earth well to their roots; let them be well wa- 
tered, and repeat this every other evening, till the plants 
have taken good root, after which they muſt be kept cleaw 
from weeds. 

When the plants of the ſced-bed have been thus thinned, 
they ſhould be well cleaned from weeds and watered, which 
will encourage the growth of the remaining plants, ſo that in- 
ten days or a fortnight after there may be another thinning 
made of the plants, which ſhouid be tranſplanted in the ſame 
manner; and at about the {ame diſtance of time, the thi-d 
and laſt drawing of plants may be tranſplanted. | 

Thoſe plants which were the firſt tranſplanted, will be fit 
to blanch the latter end of Auguſt at fartheſt; and if the- 
are properly managed, in three weeks or a month they will 
be ſufficiently blanched for uſe, which will be as ſoon as 
theſe ſallads are commonly required; for during the con- 
tinuance of good Cos Lettuce, few perſons care for Endive 
in their ſallads, nor indeed is it ſo proper for warm wea- 
ther. If any of the plants ſhould put out flower-ſtems, 
they ſhould be immediately pulled up and carried away, 
being good for nothing, ſo ſhould not be left to incommode 


the neighbouring plants. As the quantity of roots neceffary 


for the ſupply of a middling family is not very great, ſo 
there ſhould not be too many plants tied ug to \ pry at 
the ſame time; therefore the largeſt ſnould be firſt tied, and 
in a week after thoſe of the next ſze; ſo that there may be 
three different times of — the plants on the ſame 


ſpot 


o 

ſpot of ground. But as in ſome large families there is a 
great conſumption of this herb for ſoups, ſo the quantities 
of plants ſhould be proportionably greater at-each-time of 
planting and blanching. The manner of blanching is the 


next thing to be treated of, therefore in order to this you 
ſhould provide a parcel of ſmall Ofier twigs (or baſs mat) 


to tie up ſome of the largeſt heads to blanch, which ſhould | 


be done in a dry afternoon, when there is neither dew nor 
rain to moiſten the leaves in the middle of the plants, which 
would occaſion their rotting ſoon after their being tied up. 
The manner of doing it is as follows, viz. You muſt firſt 

gw up all the inner leaves of the plant in a regular or- 
der, into one hand, and then take up thoſe on the outſide 
that are ſound, pulling off and throwing away all the rot- 


ten and decayed leaves which lie next the ground, ob- | 


ſerving to place the outfide leaves all round. the middle 
ones, as near as poſſible to the natural order of their growth, 
ſo as not to croſs each other: then havi ot the whole 
plant cloſe up in your hand, tie it up with e twig, baſs, 
&c. at about two inches below the top, very cloſe; and 
about a week after go over the plants again, and give them 
another tie about the middle of the plant, to prevent the 
Heart-leaves from burſting out on one fide, which they are 
ſubject to do, as the plants grow, if not prevented this way. 
In — * of this you need only tie up the largeſt plants 
firſt, and fo go over the piece once a week, as the plants 
increaſe in their th; by which means, you will continue 
the crop longer than if they were all tied up at one time; for 
when they are quite blanched, which will be in three weeks 


crc 


| dig it up with a ſpade, and after having cleared it from all 
the e and decayed leaves, you ſhould waſh it well 
in two or ———— waters to r it the better from 


ſlugs and other vermin, which conſtantly ſhelter themſelve 
amongſt the leaves thereof, and then you may ſerve it up to 
the table with other ſallading. | 
' But in order to have a ſupply of good ſeeds for the next 
ſeaſon, you muſt look over thoſe borders where the laſt crop 
| was tranſplanted, before you put them-into the trenches to 
} blanch, and make choice of ſome of the largeſt, ſoundeſt, 
and moſt curled plants, in number — the quan- 
tity of ſeeds required : for a ſmall family, a dozen of good 
plants will produce ſeeds enough; and for a large, two 
dozen or thirty plants. 

Theſe ſhould be taken up and tranſplanted under a hedye 
or pale at about eighteen inches diſtance in one row, about 
ten inches from the hedge, &c. This work ſhould be done 
in the beginning of March, if the ſeaſon is mild, otherwiſe - 
it may be deferred a fortnight longer. When the flower- 
ſtems begin to advance, they ſhould be ſupported with a 
packthread, which ſhould be faſtened to nails driven into 
the pale, or to the ſtakes of the hedge, and run along be- 
fore the ſtems, to draw them upright cloſe to the hedge or 
pale, otherwiſe they will be liable to break with the _ 
| winds, Obſerve alſo to keep them clear from weeds, 
about the beginning of July your ſeeds will begin to ripen; 
therefore, as ſoon as you find the ſeeds quite ripe, you muſt 
cut off the ſtalks, and expoſe them to the ſun upon a coarſe 
cloth to dry ; and then beat out the ſeeds, which muſt be 


4 


or a month after tying, they will not hold ſound and good || dried, and put up in bags or paper, and preſerved for uſe 


above ten days or a fortnight, eſpecially if the ſeaſon proves 
wet: therefore it is that I would adviſe you to ſow and plant 
at three or four different ſeaſons, that you may have a ſup- 
ply as long as the weather will permit. But in order to this, 
you muſt tranſplant all the plants of the laſt ſowing under 
warm walls, pales, or hedges, to ſcreen the plants from 
froſt ; and if the winter ſhould prove very ſharp, you ſhould 
cover them with ſome Peaſe-haulm, or ſuch other light co- 
vering, which ſhould be conſtantly taken off in mild wea- 
ther: theſe borders ſhould alſo be as dry as poſſible, for 
theſe plants are very ſubje& to rot, if planted in a moiſt 
ſoil in winter. 

Although I before directed the tying up of the plants to 
blanch them, yet this is only to be underſtood for the two 
firſt ſowings; for after October, when the nights begin to 
be froſty, thoſe plants which are ſo far above ground will 
be liable to be much prejudiced thereby, eſpecially if they 
are not covered in froſty weather ; therefore the beſt me- 
thod for the late crop is, to take up your plants in a v 
dry day, and with a large flat pointed dibble plant them 
Into the fides of trenches of earth, which ſhould be laid 
very upright, ſideways, towards the ſun, with the tops of 
the plants only out of the ground, fo that the haſty rains 
eu | run off, and the plarks be kept dry, and ſecured from 

The plants thus planted will be blanched fit for uſe in 
about three weeks or a month's time, after which it will 
not keep good long; you ſhould therefore keep planting 
ſome freſh ones into trenches every week or fortnight at 
fartheſt, that you may have a ſupply for. the table; and 
thoſe which were laſt tranſplanted out of the ſeed-beds, 
ſhould be preſerved till February or March before they are 
planted to blanch, ſo that from this you may be ſupplied 
until the beginning of April, or later; for at this laſt 
planting into trenches, it will keep longer than in winter, 
the days growing longer ; and the ſun x fs war with more 
ſtrength, dries up the moiſture much ſooner than in winter, 
which will prevent the rotting of theſe plants. 


When your Endive is blanched enough for uſe, you muſt 
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in ſome dry place. But I would here caution you, not to 
wait for all the ſeeds ripening upon the ſame plant; for if 
ſo, all the firſt ripe and beſt of the ſeeds will ſcatter and be 
loſt before the other are near ripe, ſo great a difference 1s 
| there in the ſeeds of the ſame plant being ripe.  _ 

The wild Succory (of which there are ſome varieties in 
the colour of the flowers) is ſeldom propagated in ardens, 
it growing wild in unfrequented lanes and'dunghills in di. 
vers parts of England, where the herbwomen gather it, and 
ſupply the markets for medicinal uſe. 

CICUTA. Lin. Gen. PI. 316. Water Hemlock. 

The CRHRARACTERSõ are, 

It is a plant with an umbellated flower ; the principal umbel 
is compeſed of ſeveral ſmaller. The great umbel hath no invr 
lucrum, but the ſmaller have, which are compoſed of many ſport 
| leaves. The flowers have each five oval petals ; they have frot 
hairy tamina. The germen is ſituated below the flower, which 
afterward becomes a roundiſp channelled fruit dividing in two 
parts, containing two oval ſeeds, plain on one fide and convex 
on the other. 

The Species are, ; 4 

1. CicuTa (Vireſa) umbellis folio oppoſitis, petioli 
marginatis obtuſis. Lin. Sp. Plant. 25 5. Hemlock with un- 
Belt oppofite to the leaves, and obtuſe marginated foot alli; 
Water Hemlock. : . 

2. CicurTa (Maculata) foliorum ſerraturis mucronaus, 

jolis membranaceis, apice bilobis. Lin. Sp. Plant. 256. 

Hemlock with pointed ſerratures to the leaves, and membrana- 
ceous foot-ftalks ending in two lobes. : : 

The firſt ſort grows naturally in ſtanding waters in many 
parts of England, ſo is never propagated ; for unleſs there 
is a conſiderable depth of ſlanding water for the plants © 
root in, they will not 2 : 

It riſes four or five feet high, with a branching hollov 
ſtalk, garniſhed with winged leaves; the ſtalks are term! 
nated L umbels of yellowiſh flowers, which are ſuccced 
by ſmall channelled ſeeds like thoſe of Parſley. It flowers 
in June and July, and the ſeeds ripen in autumn. 


The 


CIR 


The ſecond ſort grows naturally in North America. This 
is propa ted by ſeeds, which ſhould be ſown in autumn 
in a ſhady border, where the plants will come up in the 
ſpring» and require no other care but to keep them clean. 

* CICUTARIA. See LicusTicun. | | 

CINARA. See Cynara. 

CINERARIA. Sea Ragwort. . 

The CHARACTERS are, | 

The flowers are compoſed of many hermaphrodite florets, which 


funnel-ſhaped ; theſe have each five flamina, with an ob- 
yes germen, crowned by two 9 ; the border or rays | 
are of female half florets, which are tongue-ſhaged, indented at 
their points, having two Hyles; theſe are alſo fruitful. 
The SPECIES are, 

1. CINEANARIA (Geifolia) pedunculis ramoſis, foliis re- 
niformibus ſuborbiculatis ſublobatis dentatis petiolatis. 
Lin. Sp. 1242. African Cineraria with roundiſp kidney-. ; 

. | 
2. CIXERARIA (Maritima) floribus paniculatis, foliis 
pinnatifidis tomentoſis, lacinus ſinuatis, caule fruteſcente. 
Lin. Sp. 1244. Sea Ragworrt. - | 

3. - Wie 4 hp (Anelloides) pedunculis unifloris, foliis 
ovatis oppoſitis, caule fruticoſo. Lin. Sp. 1245. African 
| Ragwort with one floxcer on each foot-falk. | | 
4. CintRaRia (Othennites) pedunculis unifloris, foliis 
oblongis indiviſis ſubdentatis petiolatis alternis nudis. Lin. 
Sp. 1244. Shrubby African Ragwort with undivided leaves. 

The firſt, third, and fourth forts are natives at the Cape 
of Good Hope. The firſt and fourth ſorts have been ſeve- 
ral years cultivated in the Engliſh gardens under the title 
of Jacobza : theſe plants are eaſily propragated by * 
ing their cuttings in July or Auguſt, on a border of light 
ground, ſhading them from the ſun, and gently watering 
them till they have put out roots; then they ſhould be 
taken up and planted in pots that they may be ſheltered in 
winter, for they will not live abroad in that ſeaſon, though 
they are ſo hardy as to live under a common frame, if they 
are ſcreened from froſt. ' 

The ſecond ſort grows naturally on the ſea-coaſts in ſome 
parts of England, therefore if this is planted in a ſheltered 
fituation, it will live in the open air, and may be readily 
propagated by-ſlips cr cuttings in the ſummer ſeaſon. 

The third ſort I raiſed from ſeeds which came from the 
Cape cf Good Hope : this has greatly the appearance of 
an Alter; the plant grows two cr three feet high, ſends 
out mauy branches, and continues flowering great part of 

the year. 

It is eafily propagated either from ſeeds or cuttings, and 
if the plants are ſheltered under a frame in winter, they 
will live ſome years. | 

CIRCEA. Lin. Gen. Pl. 24. Enchanter's Nightſhade. 

The CRARACTERs are, 

T he flower hath tau heart-ſpaped petals ; it hath two ered? 
hairy lamina. The germen is ſituated under the floxwer ; the 
empalement afterward becomes an oval capſule with two cells 
opening lengthauays, each containing a fingle obleng ſeed. 

The Seis are, 
_ 1. CI Rc rA (Letetiana) caule erecto, racemis pluribus. 
Lin. Sp. Plant. 2. Common Enchanter”s Nightſhade. - 
2. CiRCEa (Alpina) caule adſcendente, racemo unico. 
Lin. Sp. Pl. 9. Leaft Enchanter's Nightſhade. 

The firit ſort grows naturally in ſhady woods and under 
hedges in many parts of England. It hath a creeping root, 
by which it multiplies greatly. The ſtalks are upright, and 
riſe a foot and a hal high, garniſhed with heart-ſhaped 
leaves, placed Oppoſite upon pretty long foot-ſtalks : : 6h 


| 


their under. 
110 


. 


The ſtalks are terminated by looſe ſpikes of 
wers, Which are branched out into three or four ſmall 


| diviſions. The flowers are ſmall and white, having 


WE 


the petals. 
afterward becomes an ol 5 capſule, 


and others ten cells, filled 
are of a dark green on their upper fide, but are pale on | 


CIS 


dur 
two » Oppoſite to which are ſituated the two ſtamina. 
After the flowers fall away, the empalement of the flower 


becomes a rough capſule, inclofing two oblong ſeeds. 


The ſecond ſort grows at the foot of mountains in many 
parts of Germany ; it alſo grows naturally in a wood near 
the Hague, from whence I brought it to England. This 
ſort ſeldom riſes more than fix inches high, with a ſlender 
ſtalk, garniſhed with leaves ſhaped like thoſe of the former 
ſort, but ſmaller, and are indented on their edges. The 
flowers are produced on fingle looſe ſpikes at the top of the 
ſtalks, which are ſmaller than thoſe of the former fort, bur 


of the ſame form and colour. They both multiply exceed- 


ingly by their creeping roots, ſo are ſeldom kept in gar- 
dens, unleſs for the ſake of variety. 
CIRSIUM. See Carpvuus. 
 CISSAMPELOS. Lin. Gen. Pl. 993. 
The CHARACTERS are, J 
Ir is male and female in different plants; the male flowers have 
no petals, but a fingle flyle riſes in the center, which extends be- 
the empalement, terminated by a large ſummit, having four 
lobes. The female flowers have four nectariumt landing round 
the oval germen, which is hairy, and afterward becomes a ſuc- 
culent berry, inclefing a fingle ſeed. | 
The SPEci1Es are, | 
I. Cis8aMPELOsS (Pareira) foliis peltatis cordatis ſub- 
tus villoſis, floribus racemoſis alaribus. C:/ampelos with 
target heart-ſhaped leaves which are hairy, and flowers gro- 
ing in bunches riſing from the fide of the ſtalks. 
2. CisSaMPELOs (Caapeba) foliis cordatis, tomentoſis, 
floribus racemoſis, alaribus. Ciſſampelos with weelly heart- 


ſhaped leaves, and flowers growing in bunches from the /ides of 


— — 


the flalks ; called Vel vet Leaf in America. 

Theſe plants grow naturally in the warmeſt parts of Ame- 
rica, where they twiſt themſelves about the neighbourin 
ſhrubs, and riſe to the height of five or fix feet. The erk 
ſort hath round heart-ſhaped leaves, whoſe foot · ſtalks are 
ſet within the baſe of the leaf, reſembling an ancient tar- 
get; theſe are hairy on the under ſide, and have pretty 
long ſlender foot-ſtalks. Toward the upper part of the 
ſtalks the flowers come out from the wings of the leaves; 
thoſe of the male plants grow in ſhort ſpikes or clufters, and 
are of a pale herbaceous colour, but the female flowers are 
produced in long looſe racemi from the ſide of the flaſks, 
and are ſucceeded by a ſingle pulpy berry incloſing a ſingle 
ſeed. 

The ſecond ſort hath round heart-ſhaped leaves, which 
are extremely woolly and foft to the touch ; theſe have their 
foot-ſtalks placed at the baſe between the two ears ; the 
flowers of this come out in bunches from the ſide of the 
ſtalks in the ſame manner as the firſt. The ſtalks and every 
part of the plant is covered with a ſoft woolly down. 

Theſe plants are prepagated»by ſeeds, which ſhould be 
ſown upon a hot-hed in the ſpring; and the plants muſt 
afterward be treated in the ſame way as other tender exotics, 
keeping them conſtantly in the bark-ſtove, otherwiſe they 
will not live in this country. 

The firſt fort is ſuppoſed to be the Pareira, whoſe root 
has been ſo much eſteemed as a diuretic. 

CISTUS. Lin. Gen. Plant. 598. Rock- roſe. 

The CHARACTERS are, 

The flower hath five large roundiſp petals which ſpread open; 
it hath a great number of hairy ſtamina, auhich are ſherter than 
In the center is fiuated a roundiſb germen, avhich 
hawing in ſome five, 
b jmail reardify /reds. 

The SyFrctres are, 

1. CisTus (Hi/panicas) arboreſcens fchis evatis 
utrinque villoſis, rugofis, fioribus terminalibus. 
| X 2 


- 


ſ{cK1ibus, 
Tree Reck- 


re e 


2 
" voſt wb oval lauer griwing cleſe to the branches, <bich ; 


are 2 and rough, and flowers growing at the end of the 
branches. 15 | 
2. CisTus (Incanus) arboreſcens foliis ſeſſilibus, utrin- 


que villoſis, rugoſis, inferioribus ovatis baſi connatis, ſum- | 


mis lanceolatis. Hort. Cliff. 205. Tree Roci-raſe with leaves 

et cloſe to the branches, which are hairy and rough on each fide, 
the under being oval and joined at their baſe, but the upper 
Haar- Bag. i; 

3. CisTus (Brevifolius) arboreſcens, foliis ovato-lan- 
ceolatis, baſi connatis, hirſutis, rugoſis, pedunculis florum 
longioribus. Tree Roct-reſe with oval ſpear-ſhaped leaves 
Joined at their baſe, which are hairy, rough, and longer foot- 

falls to the flowers. 
4. CisTus (Lufitanicus) arboreſcens, foliis ovatis, ob- 


| fr -eby Gall. 


tuſis, villoſis, ſubtus nervoſis rugoſis, floribus amplioribus. 
Tree Rock-roſe with oval, obtuſe, hairy leaves, which are 
nervous and rough on their under fide, and larger flowers. | 

5. Cisrus (Lineifolias) arboreſcens villoſus,  foliis lan- 
ceolatis, viridibus, baſi connatis, floribus alaribus & ter- 
minalibus ſeſſilibus, calycibus acutis. Hairy Tree Reck-roſe 
with 2 ſfpear-Haped leaves joined gat their baſe, flowers 
proceeding from the and ends of the branches, /itting cloſe 
to the flalks, and ſbarp pointed em . | 

6. CrsTus (Arbore/cens) arboreſcens foliis lanceolatis, 
Japra lævibus, petiolis baſi coalitis vaginantibus. Hort. 
Cliff. 205. Tree Rock-roſe with ſpear-ſhaped leaves, ſmooth 
on their upper fide, and their foot-flalks joining like ſheaths. 

7. Cis ros (Oleafalius) arboreſcens foliis oblongis, to- 
mentoſis, incanis, baſi connatis, ſupra lævibus infernè 
nervoſis. Tree Rock-roſe with oblong, hoary, woolly leaves, 
> at their baſe, ſmcoth above, but nervous on their under 


8. CisTvs (Salvifolius) fruteſcens, ramis patulis, foliis 

ovatis, petiolatis, hirſutis, pedunculis nudis. Shrubby Rock- 
reſe with ſpreading branches, oval hairy lea ves having foot- 
Halls, and the foot-ſtalks of the flowers naked. 

9. Cisrus (Creticus) arboreſcens, foliis ovato-lanceo- 
latis, hirſutis, marginibus undulatis, floribus terminalibus. 
Tree Rock-roje with oval, ſpear-ſhaped, hairy leaves, waved 
ou their borders, and flowers terminating the branches. 

10. Cisrus (Salicifolius) fruticoſus, foliis lineari-lan- 
ceolatis, hirſutis, ſeſſilibus, floribus terminalibus. Shrubby 
Reck-roje auith narrow, ſpear-ſhaped, hairy leaves, fitting 
claſe 10 the branches, and flowers terminating the flalks. 

11. CisTvus (Halimifolius) arboreſcens, foliis lanceola- 
tis, ſupra lævibus, petiolis baſi, coalitis vaginantibus. 
Lin. Sp. PI. 523. Tree Rock-roſe with ſpear-fbaped leaves, 
Smooth on their upper fide, with foot-ftalks jainca' at their baſe. 

12. CisTus (Populifelius) foliis oblongo-cordatis, gla- 
bris, petiolis, longioribus, caule fruticoſo. Rock-ro/e awith 
eblong, heart-ſhaped, ſmooth leaves, longer foot-fialks, and a 
ſprubby flalk. 


13. Cisrus (Mon/pelienfis) arboreſcens, ſoliis lanceola- | 


tis, ſeſſilibus, utrinque villoſis, trinerviis, alis nudis. Hort. 
Cliff. 205. Tree Rock-roſe with ſpear-Haped leaves fitting cloſe 
to the branches, hairy on both fides, having three nerves. 
14. CisTus (Ladaniferus) arboreſcens, foliis lineari- 
lanceolatis, ſubtus incanis, trinerviis, petalis ſubrotundis. 
Tree Regf-roſe cuith narrow ſpear-ſhaped leaves, hoary on their 
under fide, having three nerves with roundiſb petals. 

15. CisTvs (Longifolius) foliis lanceolatis, ſupernè gla- 
bris, infernè incanis, trinerviis, margine undulatis, caule 
fruticoſo. Rock-roſe with ſpcar Maped leaves which are ſmooth 
on tbeir ufper fide, and hoary on their under, having three 
nerves, waved edges, and a foritbby ftalk. 

16. CisTvus (Laurifolius) arboreſcens foliis cordatis læ- 
vibus acuminatis petiolatis. Lin. Sp. Pl. 523. Tree Rock- 
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17. Cisrus (Latent) foliis ovatis, incanis, infernè pe. 


tiolatis, ſupernè coalitis, caule fruticoſo. Reck-roſe with 
owal , thoſe beneath hawing foot-flalks, the upper 


ones joined at their baſe, and a ſorubby ftalk. | 
ts. Cisrus (Hellantbemum) foliis lineari-lanceolatis, in- 


canis, ſeſſilibus, floribus racemoſis caule fruticoſo. Rock- 
| roſe with narrow ſpear-ſhapgd leaves which” are hoary, and 


ft cloſe to the branches, flowers growing in cluſters, and a 


Moſt of theſe plants grow naturally in the ſouth of France, 
Spain, and Portugal. 

The firſt ſort hath a ſtrong woody ſtem, covered with a 
rough bark, which riſes three or four feet high, dividing 
into many branches, ſo as to form a large buſhy head; 
theſe are garniſhed with oval hairy leaves, placed oppoſite, 
and fit cloſe to the branches, having ſeveral ſmaller leaves 
of the ſame form, rifing from the ſame joint. The flowers 
are produced at the — of the branches, four or ſive ſtand- 
ing together, almoſt in the form of an umbel, but rarely 
more than one is open at the ſame time: theſe are compo- 
ſed of five large roundiſh petals of a purple colour, which 
ſpread open like a Roſe, having a t number of ſtamina. 
Theſe flowers are of but ſhort duration, generally falling off 
the ſame day they expand, but there is a ſucceſſion of freſh 
flowers every day for a conſiderable time. After the flowers 
are paſt, the germen ſwells to an oval ſeed - veſſel, fitting in 
the empalement, which is hairy ; theſe capſules have ten 
cells, which are full of ſmall roundiſh ſeeds. | 

The ſecond ſort differs from the firſt in the ſhape of the 
leaves, which are longer and whiter ; thoſe on the lower 
part of the branches are oval, and join at their baſe, ſur- 
rounding the ftalks, but the upper leaves are ſpear-ſhaped 
and diſtin ; the flowers are larger, and of a paler purple 
colour. 

The third ſort differs from both the former, in having 
ſhorter and greener leaves, which are joined at their baſe, 


and are hairy. The foot-ſtalks of the flowers are much 


longer, and the flowers are ſmaller, but of a deeper purple. 

The fourth ſort hath much larger and rounder leaves 
than either of the former, which are hairy, and ſmooth on 
their upper ſide, but rough and full of veins on their under: 
the branches are white and hairy, and the flowers are very 
large, and of a light purple colour. 

The fifth ſort doth not riſe fo high as either of the former, 
but ſends out branches near the root, which are hairy and 
erect; theſe are garniſhed with ſpear-ſhaped leaves, which 
are of a dark green colour, and join at their baſe, ſur- 
rounding the ſtalk. At each joint comes out a very ſlender 
branch, having three pair of ſmall leaves of the ſame ſha 
with the other, terminated by a fingle flower, and the 
ends of the branches have three or four flowers fitting cloſe 
without foot-ſtalks. The flowers are of a deep purple co- 
lour, and like thoſe of the firſt. : 

The fixth ſort riſes to the height of five or ſix feet, with 
a ſtrong woody ſtalk, ſending out many hairy branches, 
which are garniſhed with ſpear-ſhaped leaves, ſmooth on 
their upper fide, but veined on their under, having ſhort 
foot-ſtalks, which join at their baſe, where they form a ſort 
of ſheath to the branch. The flowers come out at the end 
of the branches, which are large, of a light purple colour, 
reſembling thoſe of the fourth ſort. 

The ſeventh ſort hath ere& branches, which come out 
from the lower part cf the talk, and are woolly ; theſe are 
garniſhed with oblong hoary leaves, covered with a white 
down, which are ſmooth above, but veined on the under 
ſide, joining at their baſe, where they ſurround the ftalk 3 
the flowers are produced at the end of the branches, which 
are of a bright purple colour, and large. 


reſe with ET pointed leaves. | 


The 


- 
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The _ ſort hath a ſlender ſmooth ſtalk, covered with 


brown bark, which never riſes more than two feet high, 
Fading out many horizontal weak branches, which ſpread 


very wide, and are garniſhed with ſmall oval leaves, which 


iry, ſtanding upon ſhort foot-ſtalks. The flowers 

82 at the * of the leaves upon long naked foot - 
ſtalks; theſe are white, and ſomewhat ſmaller than thoſe of 
the other ſorts. 
The ninth ſort grows naturally in the iſlands of the Archi- 

lago,. and is the plant which produces the Ladanum, as 
is hereafter mentioned; it rifes three or four feet high, with 
2 woody ſtalk, ſending out many lateral branches, covered 
with a brown bark, garniſhed with oval, ſpear-ſhaped, 
hairy leaves, waved and curled on their borders ; theſe in 
warm ſeaſons ſweat a glutinous liquid, which ſpreads on the 
ſarface of the leaves, is very clammy and ſweet-ſcented. 
The flowers come out at the end of the branches on ſhort 
hairy foot-ſtalks ; they are of a deep purple colour, and 
about the ſize of a fingle Roſe. | 
The tenth ſort riſes with a ſhrubby ſtalk about four feet 
high; the branches are very hairy, glutinous, and grow 
ere, and are iſhed with long narrow leaves, endin 
in points, which are hairy, and of a deep green on both 


in 
ſides, having a deep longitudinal furrow on their upper ſide, 
made by the midrib, which 1s prominent on the under ſide; 
the flowers ſtand upon long foot-ſtalks at the end of the 
branches, which are of a pale ſulphur colour, having a 
bordered empalement, which is cut into five acute parts at 
the top. 

The eleventh ſort riſes with a ſtrong woody ſtem to the 
height of five or fix feet, ſending out many ere branches, 
which are garniſhed with ſpear-ſhaped leaves, ending in 
points ; theſe are thick, white on their under fide, of a dark 

een above, and very glutinous in warm weather. The 
— are produced at the end of the branches upon long 
naked foot-ſtalks, which branch on their ſides into ſmaller 
foot · talks, each ſuſtaining one large white flower, having 
a hairy empale ment. 

The twelfth ſort riſes with a ſmooth ſhrubby ſtalk four 
or five feet high, _— out many ſlender ligneous 

branches, covered with a ſmooth brown bark, garniſhed 
with oblong heart-ſhaped leaves, which are ſmooth, and 
have long foot ſtalks. The flowers are white, and are 
ay wn at the end of the branches, ſtanding upon pretty 
ong foot-ſtalks. 

The thirteenth ſort riſes with a ſlender ſhrubby ftalk 
from three to four feet high, ſending out many branches 
from the bottom upward, which are hairy, garniſhed with 
ſpear-ſhaped leaves, of a very dark green colour, having 

three longitudinal veins in each ; in warm weather they are 
covered with a glutinous ſweet-ſcented ſubſtance, which 
exudes from their pores. The flower-ſtalks which come 
Out at the end of the branches are long, naked, and ſuſtain 
many white flowers, rifing above each other; their empale- 
ments are bordered, and end in ſharp points. 

The fourteenth fort riſes with a woody ſtem to the height 
cf five or fix feet, ſending out many fide branches from the 
bottom; theſe are ſmooth, covered with a reddiſh brown 
bark, garniſhed with narrow ſpear-ſhaped leaves, whitiſh 
on their. under fide, of a dark green - 1 having three 
ongitudinal veins, The flowers are produced at the end 
of the branches on ſhcrt foot-ſtalks, and are compoſed of 
hve very large roundiſh petals, each having a large purple 
lpot at their baſe. The whole plant exudes a ſweet gluti- 
nous ſubſtance in warm weather, which hath a very ſtrong 

aliamic ſcent, ſo as to perfume the circumambient air to 
2 great diſtance. 

There is a variety of this with white flowers, having no 


Furple ſpots, which is in all other reſpects the ſame as this. 
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the ground upward, fo as to form a _— 
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| ſurround the ftalk ; theſe are 
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The fi fteenth ſort riſes with a ſhrubby ſtalk to the ſame 
height as the laſt, ſending out many branches on every fide, 
which are garniſhed with ſpear-ſhaped leaves, of a thick 
conſiſtence, which are ſmooth on their upper fide, of a very 
dark green colour, and white on their under fide ; theſe are 
very clammy, eſpecially in warm weather; the flowers are 
produced at the end of the branches on ſhort foot-ſtalks ; 
they are very large, white, and have à broad, dark, pur- 
ple ſpot at the baſe of each petal ; this differs from the for- 
mer fort in the ſhape and ſize of their leaves; thoſe of this 
ſort being much ſhorter and broader, and are white 
on their under fide. The fide branches are ſhorter, and the 
leaves ſtand much cloſer on them; the flowers are larger, 
and the whole plant is much more glutinous. 

The fixteenth ſort hath a tiff, lender, woody Ralls, which 
ſends out many branches; it riſes to the height of fix or 
ſeven feet; the leaves are large, heart-ſhaped, thin, anti 
of a light green colour; theſe ft clofe to the branches, and 
have many nerves ; the flowers are produced at the end of 
the branches upon naked foot-ftalks ; they are white, and 
fade to a pale ſulphur colour when they fall off. 

The ſeventeenth forthath an upright ſhrubby ſtalk, which 
riſes four or five feet high, ſending out many branches from 
buſh. The 
branches are channelled and hoary. The leaves are oval, 
ſtanding oppoſite ; thoſe on the lower part of the branches 
have foot-ſtalks, but upward they mics of ue at their baſe, and 
very white. The foot ſtalks 
of the flowers, which riſe at the end of the branches, are a 
foot in length, naked, hairy, and put out two or four ſhorter 
foot-ſtalks on the fide, each ſu ing three or four flowers, 
each having a ſhort foot-ſtalk. The flowers are large, 
of a bright yellow colour, but of ſhort duration, ſeldom con- 
tinuing longer than three or four hours. | 

The eighteenth ſort riſes with a ſlender woody ſtalk three 
or four feet high, ſending out many ſlender branches, gar- 
niſhed with narrow, ſpear-ſhaped, hoary leaves, which fit 
cloſe to them ; from the wings of the leaves come out flen- 
der branches, which have two or three pair of ſmall leaves, 
terminated by looſe bunches of flowers, each ſtanding on 
a ogg foot-ſtalk. The flowers are of a ditty ſulphur 
colour. 

This ſort will not live abroad in the winter, therefore it 
is 98 placed in a green-houſe. 

heſe plants are moſt of them hardy enough to live in 
the open air in England, unleſs in very ſevere winters, 
which ſometimes deſtroy them, ſo that a plant or two of 
each ſort may be kept in pots, and ſheltered in winter, to 
preſerve the kinds; the reſt may be intermixed with other 
ſhrubs, for where they are ſheltered by other plants, they 
will endure the cold much better than when they are ſcat- 
tered ſingly in the borders. Many of theſe plants will grow 
to the height of five or ſix feet, and will have large ſpread- 
ing heads, provided they are permitted to grow uncut ; but 
if they are ever trimmed, it ſhould be only ſo much as to 
prevent their heads from growing too large for their ſtems ; 
for whenever this happens, they are apt to fall on the ground, 
and appear unſightly. ; 

Theſe ſhrubs are propagated by ſeeds, and alſo from cut- 
tings; but the latter method is ſeldom practiſed, unleſs for 
thoſe ſorts which do not produce ſeeds in England ; theſe 
are the twelfth, ſeventeenth, and eighteenth ſorts; all the 
others generally produce plenty of ſceds, eſpecially thoſe 
plants which came from ſeeds, for thoſe which are propa- 
gated by cuttings, are very ſubje& to become barren, which 
1s alſo common to many other plants. 1 

The ſeeds of theſe plants may be ſown in the ſpring upon 
a common border of light earth, where the plants will come 
up in five or ſix weeks, and, if they are kept clear _ 

weeds, 


cir 
eight or ten inches high the ſame year; but as theſe plants, 
when young, are hab © injory Hom hard frod, therefore 


they ſhould be tranſplanted when they are about two inches 


high, ſome, into ſmall filled with light earth, that they 
may be removed into in Og. the others into 
a warm border, at about fix inches diſtance each way; thoſe | 


which are potted muſt be ſet in a ſhady fituation till they have 


taken new root, and thoſe planted in the border muſt be 
ſhaded every day with mats till they are rooted ; after which 
the latter will require no other care but to keep them clean 
from weeds till autumn, when they ſhould have hoops placed 


over them, that they may be covered in froſty weather; 


thoſe in the pots may be removed into an open fituation, 
ſo ſoon as they have taken new root, where 
main till the end of Ocober; then they ſhould be placed 


under a hot-bed frame to ſcreen them from the cold in win- 


ter, but at all times, when the weather is mild, they ſhould 
be fully expoſed to the open air, and only covered in froſts ; 
with this management the plants will thrive much better than 
when they are more tenderly treated. 

In the ſpring following, theſe plants may be turned out 
of the 
and planted in the places where they are to remain (for they 
are bad plants to remove when old,) obſerving to 
give them now and then a little water until they * 
taken freſh root; after which time they will require no far- 
ther care, than to train them upright in the manner you 
would have them grow. The hs which were planted in 
the border alſo may be tranſplanted abroad the ſucceeding 
ſpring. In removing of theſe you ſhould be careful to pre- 
— as much earth about the roots as you can; and if the 
ſeaſon ſhould prove ho: and dry, you muſt water and ſhade 
them until they have taken freſh root; after which they will 
require no other culture than was before directed. 

he fourteenth and fifteenth ſorts are by much the moſt 
beautiful of all theſe Ciſtuſes ; the flowers, which are as big 
as a large Roſe, are of a fine white, with a deep purple ſpot 
on the bottom of each leaf. 'Thefe plants alſo abound with 

a ſweet glutinous liquor, which exudes through the pores 
of the leaves in ſo plentiful a manner in hot weather, that the 
ſurface of the leaves are covered therewith ; from this plant 
Cluſius thinks might be gathered great quantities of the 
Ladanum, which 1s uſed in medicine, in the woods in 
Spain, where he ſaw vaſt quantities of this ſhrub ing. 

But it is from the ninth ſort which Monſ. Tournefort ſays 
the Grecks in the Archipelago gather this ſweet gum; in 
the doing of which (Bellonius ſays) they make uſe of an 

inſtrument like a rake without teeth, which they call Er- 
gaftiri ; to this are tied many thongs of raw and untanned 
leather, which they rub gently on the buſhes that produce 
the Ladanum, that ſo that liquid moiſture may ſtick upon 
the thongs; after which they fcrape it off with knives ; 
this is done in the hotteſt time of the day, for which reaſon 
the labour of gathering this Ladanum is exceſſive, and 
almoſt intolerable, fince they are obliged to remain on the 


mountains for whole days together, in the very heat of 


ſummer, or the dog days; nor is there any perſon almoſt 
that will undertake this labour, except the Greek monks. 

CITHAREXYLON. Lin. Gen. Pl. 678. Fiddle Wood. 

The CHARACTERS are, 

The flower is one leaf, funnel-ſhaped, and divided at the top 
into five equal parts. It hath four lamina, which adhere to 
the tube, two of them being longer than the other. In the cen- 
ter is ny the roundiſb » which afterward becomes a 
capſule with tauo cells, each having a fingle ſeed. 

The SPEC1Es are, | 


1. CIiTHAREXYLON (Cinereum) ramis angulatis, foliis | 


ovato-lanceolatis venis candicantibus. The common Fiddle 
Need of America. | 


they may re- 


— "Ol hs conch preſerved to their roots, 
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2. CirurnnxTLON (Album) foliis oblon is inte. 
is, oppoſitis ramis angulatis, floribus ſpicatis. Fi4gh 
ood with 


The firſt fort grows common in moſt of the iſlands in the 
Weſt-Indies, where it riſes to a great height, and becomes 
a very large timber-tree, the wood of which is greatly 
eſteemed for buildings, being very durable. 

This riſes with an upright trunk to the height of fifty or 
fixty feet, ſending out many branches, which have ſever; 
angles or ribs, running longitudinally, garniſhed with ov 
ſpear-ſhaped leaves at every joint, ſtanding in a tria 
upon ſhort foot-ſtalks. The leaves are about four in 
long, and one and a half broad, of a lively green colour, 
pretty much notched on their edges, having ſeveral deep 
Orange-coloured veins running from the midrib to the 
edges. The flowers come out from the fides, and alſo at 
the end of the branches, in looſe bunches, which are ſuc. 
ceeded by ſmall pulpy berries, ＋1 4 two ſeeds in each. 

The ſecond ſort is a native of the ſame iſlands with the 
firſt, This is alſo a very large tree, whoſe timber is 
valued in America for buildings, porn fs durable, and 
from thence I have been informed the French gare it the 


name of Fidelle Wood, which the Enghſh have rendered 


| Fiddle Wood. 


This tree riſes with a ſtrong upright trunk to the height 
of fixty feet or more, ſending out many angular branches, 
ſtanding oppoſite, garniſhed with oval oblong leaves, ſtand- 
ing oppoſite on ſhort foot-ſtalks ; theſe are of a lucid green, 
and are rounded at their ends. The flowers come out in 
long looſe ſpikes toward the end of the branches, which 
are white, and ſmel] very ſweet ; theſe are followed by ſmall, 
roundiſh, pulpy berries, each incloſing a ſingle ſeed. 


The ſeeds of both ſorts ſhould be ſown in ſmall pots early 


in the ſpring, and plunged into a freſh hot-bed of tanners 
bark, and treated in the ſame manner as other exotic ſeeds 
which are brought from hot countries. If the ſeeds are 
freſh, the plants will appear in five or fix weeks, and in 
about one month more will be fit to tranſplant ; when each 
ſhould be planted in a ſmall pct, and plunged into the hot- 
bed again, obſerving to ſhade them till they have taken 
freſh root; after which they ſhould have a large ſhare of 
air in warm weather; in autumn the plants ſhould be te- 
moved into the bark-ſtove, where it will be proper to keep 
them the frit winter till they have obtained ſtrength, but 
afterward they may be kept in a dry ſtove in winter, 

in the middle of ſummer they may be expoſed in the open 
air for two months, in a warm fituation, with which ma- 
nagement the plants will make better progreſs than when 
they are more tenderly treated. 

If the cuttings of this plant are planted in ſmall pots durin 


the ſummer months, and plunged into a moderate hot- bed, 


they will take root, and may afterward be treated in the 
ſame manner as the ſeedling ptants. 
CITRUS. Lin. Gen. Pl. 807. The Citron-tree. 
The CHARACTERS are, | | 
T he flower hath five oblong thick petals ; it hath ten flamina, 
which are not equal, and join in three bodies at their baſe. The 
oval germen in the center afterward becomes an oblong fruit, wit 5 


a thick fleſhy ſkin filled with a ſucculent pulp, having many cells 


each containing two oval hard ſeeds. £ 
The Srreiss are, 

1. Crus (Medica) fructu oblongo, majori, mucro- 
nato, cortice craſſo rugoſo. Citron with a larger, oblerys 
pointed fruit, having a thick rough rind ; or Saweet Citron. 

2. Citrus (Tubere/a) fructu oblongo, cortice tuberoſo 
rugoſo. The common Citron. 

There are ſeveral other varieties of this fruit, with which 


the Engliſh gardens have been ſupplied from Genoa, wher® 
is 


oblong, oval, entire leaves growing oppoſite, an. 
gular branches, and flowers growing in Joikes, 1 
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R no for the ſeveral parts of Europe for this 
, fe Be os and Lemon-trees. 

The ſeveral ſorts of Citrons are cultivated in much the 
ſame manner as the Orange-tree, to which I ſhall refer the 
reader to avoid repetition z but ſhall only remark, that 
theſe are ſomewhat tenderer than the Orange, and ſhould 
| have a warmer fituation in winter, otherwiſe they 
ge very ſubje& to caſt their fruit. They ſhould alſo con- 
tinue alittle longer in the houſe in the ſpring, and be carried 
in again ſooner in the autumn. And as their leaves are 
larger, and their ſhoots ſtronger than thoſe of the Orange, 
they require a little more water in the ſummer ; bur in the 
winter they ſhould have httle water at each time, which 
muſt be the oftener repeated. 

The common Citron is much the beſt ſtock to bud any of 
the Orange or Lemon kinds upon, it being the ftraiteſt and 
freeſt growing tree ; the rind 1s ſmoother, and the wood leſs 


CLE 


* au ny bas 7 2 ** 
flowers haue eac 7 0 s, wit e 

number of flamina; the to adhere to their fide. They have 
many compreſſed germen 
compreſſed ſeeds, with the flyle ſirting on their top. 
| The Species are, | 
1. CLEMaTis (Recta) foliis pinnatis, ſoliolis ovato- 
lanceolatis, integerrimis, caule erecto. Hort. Cliff. 225. 
Upright white Climber. | 

2. CLEMATTS (Integrifolia) foliis ſimplicibus, ovato- 
lanceolatis. Hort. Cliff. 225. Upright blue Climber. | 

3- CLemaT1s (Vita Alba) foliis pinnatis, foliolis cor- 
datis, ſcandentibus. Hort. Clif. 225. Climber with broad 
entire lea der; commonly called Viorna, or Traveller's Foy. 
4. CLEMaT1s (Canadenſes) foliis ternatis, foliolis cor - 
datis, acutis, dentatis, ſcandentibus. Broad-leaved Canada 


| | CLEMATIS. Lin. Gen. Pl. 626. Virgin's Bower. 


knotty than either the Orange or Lemon, and will take | Climber, having three leaves. | 


either ſort full as well as its own kind, which is what none 
of the other ſorts will do: and theſe ftocks, if rightly ma- 
naged, will be very * the ſecond year after ſowing, 
capable to receive any buds, and will have ſtrength to force 
them out vigorouſly ; whereas it often happens, when theſe 
buds are inoculated into weak ſtocks, they frequently die, 
or remain till the ſecond year before they put out; and 
thoſe that ſhoot the next ſpring after budding, are often- 
times ſo weak as hardly to be fit to remain, being incapa- 
ble to make a ſtrait handſome ſtem, which is the great 
heauty of theſe trees. 

CITRUL. See Pro. 

CLARY. See SCLAREA. | | 
- CLAYTONIA. Gron. Flor. Virg. Lin. Gen. PI. 253. 

The CHARACTERS are, 

T he flower hath five oval petals, which are indented at the top, 
and five recurved ſtamina, which are ſhorter than the petals. In 
the center is fituated an oval germen, which afterward becomes 
a roundiſh capſule, having three cells, opening with three elaſtic 
valves, and filled with round ſeeds. 


We have but one ſort of this genus in the Engliſh gar- 
dens, viz. 


CTATTONIA (Virginica) foliis linearibus. Lin. Sp. Pl. 


Claytonia with very narrow leaves. 

This plant grows naturally in Virginia. It hath a ſmall 
tuberous root, which ſends out low flender ſtalks in the 
\pring, about three inches high, which have two or three 

ucculent narrow leaves about two inches long, of a deep 
green colour ; at the top of the ſtalk are four or five flow- 
ers produced, ſtanding in a looſe bunch, compoſed of five 
white petals, which ſpread cpen, ſpotted with red on their 
inſide; after theſe fall away, the germen becomes a roundiſh 
capſule, divided into three cells, which are filled with 
roundiſh ſeeds. | | 

It is propagated by ſeeds, and alſo from offiets ſent out 
from the roots : the ſeeds ſhould be ſown on a border of 
2 earth ſoon after they are ripe, for if they are kept out 
of the ground till ſpring, the plants will not come up till 
the next year; whereas thoſe which are ſown early in the 
autumn, will grow the following ſpring, ſo that a whole 
year 1 gained. When the plants come up, they will requi 
no other care but to keep them clean from weeds ; and th 
on autumn, if ſome old tanners bark is ſpread over the 
lurface of the ground, 1t will ſecure the roots from being 
anjured by froſt, which, if it ſhould prove very ſevere, might 


the caſe with young plants, but after the firſt winter t ey 


will not require protection. 

N beſt time to tranſplant the roots is about Michaelmas, 
when they are inactive; but as they are ſmall, ſo if great 
2 15 not taken in opening the ground, the roots may be 
_ and loſt, for they are of a dark colour, ſo are not 

diſtinguiſhed from the ground. 


5. CLeMaTis (Flammula) foliis inferioribus, pinnatis, 
laciniatis, ſummis ſimplicibus, integerrimis, lanceolatis. 
Hort. Cliff. 225. Creeping Climber. | ; 

6. CLEmaT18 (Cirrbe/a) cirrhis ſcandens. Hort. Cliff. 
226. Clematis with climbing tendrils. E 
7. CLewarrs (Yiticella) foliis compoſitis decompoſitiſ- 
ue, foliolis ovatis, integerrimis. Hort. Cliff. 225. Single 
lue Virgin's Bower. 
8.-CLeMaT1s (Alpina) foliis ternatis, ternatiſque, fo- 
liolis ovatis, acutè ſerratis, ſcandentibus. Clematis with tri- 
foliate leaves, which have three oval lobes, ſharply ſawwed, 
and climbing. | ; 
9. CLemaT1s (Yiorna) foliis compoſitis decompoſitiſ- 
que, foliolis quibuſdam trifidis. Flor. Virg. 62. Creeping 
purple Climber, with coriaceous petals to the flower. 3 
10, CLEMAaT1s (Orientalis) foliis compoſitis, foliolis in- 
ciſis, angulatis, lobatis, cuneiformibus. Lin. Sp. Pl. 543. 
Eaftern Climber with a Smallage leaf, and a reflexed, greeniſh, 
yellow flower. 5 | : 
11. CLeMaT1s (Siberica) foliis compoſitis & decompo- 
ſitis, foliolis ternatis, ſerratis. Gmel. Climber with com- 
pound and decompounded leaves, whoſe ſmall leaves are ſawed 
and trifoliate. | 
12. CLEeMaT1s (Criſpa) foliis ſimplicibus, ternatiſque, 
foliolis integris trilobiſve. Lin. Sp. Pl. 543. Climber with 
Angle and trifoliate leaves, whoſe ſmall leaves are cither entire, 
or have three lobes. | 
The firſt fort grows naturally in the ſouth of France, in 
Italy, Auſtria, and ſeveral parts of Germany. This hath 
2 perennial root and annual ſtalks, which grow upright 
about five feet high, garniſhed with winged leaves ſtanding 


N 
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| oppoſite ; theſe are compoſed of three or four pair of lobes, 


terminated by an odd one ; the flowers are produced in 
large looſe panicles at the top of the ſtalks ; theſe are com- 
poſed of four white petals, which ſpread open; and the 
middle is occupied by a great number of ſtamina, ſur- 
rounding five or fix en, which afterward become fo 
many compreſſed ſeeds, cach having a long tail or beard 
fitting on the top. 
The ſecond ſort grows naturally in Hungary and Tar- 
This is perennial, ſending up many flender up- 
right ſtalks from five to fix feet high, garniſhed with 
ſingle leaves at each joint, which land oppoſite on very 
ſhort foot-ſtalks ; they are near four inches ſong, and an 
inch and a half broad in the middle, ſmooth and entire, 
ending in a point: the flowers come out from the upper 
part of the ſtalks, ſtanding upon very long naked foot - 
ſtalks, which nod down, each ſupporting a ſingle blue 
flower, compoſed of four narrow thick petals, which 
ſpread open, and many hairy ſtamina ſurrqundin * 
| germina in the center. After the flowers are paſt, the 


| 


germen 


, which afterward becomes ſo many ronndiſs 
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germen become ſo many compreſſed ſeeds, each having a 


tail or beard. | 
„The third fort naturally in the hedges in moſt 
parts of England. This hath a rough climbing ftalk, ſend- 


ing out claſpers, by which it faſtens to the neighbouring 


buſhes and trees, and ſometimes riſes more than- twen 
feet high, often covering all the trees and buſhes of the 
hedge. This puts out many bunches of white flowers in 
June, which are ſucceeded by flat ſeeds joined in a head, 
each having a long twiſted tail fitting on the top, covered 
with long white hairs; in autumn, when the ſeeds are near 
ripe, they appear like beards, from whence the country 
people call it Old Man's Beard. The branches of this be- 
ing yery tough and flexible, are often uſed for tying u 
faggots, from whence, in ſome counties, it is called Bind. 
with. Is ; 

The fourth ſort grows naturally all aver North America. 
This is in its firſt appearance very like the laſt ſort, but the 
leaves are broader, and grow by threes on the ſame foot- 
ſtalk, whereas thoſe of the former have five or ſeven lobes 


in each leaf : the flowers appear at the ſame time with the 


former. 

The fifth ſort hath a climbing ſtalk like the third; the 
lower leaves of this are winged, and deeply cut un their 
edges, but the upper leaves are ſingle, ſpear-fhaped, and 
entire ; the flowers of this ſort are white. This grows na- 
turally in the ſouth of France, and in Italy. 

The fixth fort grows naturally in Spain and Portugal. 
This hath a climbing ftalk, which will riſe to the height of 
ten or twelve feet, ſending out branches from every joint, 
whereby it becomes a very thick buſhy plant ; the leaves 
are ſometimes fingle, at other times double, and frequent! 
trifoliate, being indented on their edges. Theſe keep their 
verdure all the year ; oppoſite to the 3 come out claſ- 

ers, which faſten themſelves to the neighbouring ſhrubs, 
by which the branches are ſupported, otherwiſe they would 
fall to the ground. The flowers are produced from the ſide 
of the branches; theſe are large, of an herbaceous colour, 


and appear always about the end of December or beginning 


of January. 


he ſeventh fort is cultivated in the nurſery-gardens for 
ſale, and is known by the title of Virgin's Bower. There 
are four varieties of it which are preſerved in the gardens of 
the curious, and have been by ſome treated as ſo many diſ- 
tinct ſpecies; but as their only differences conſiſt either in 
the colour of the flowers, or the multiplicity of their pe- 
tals, ſo they are now only eſteemed as — variations; 
but as they are diſtinguiſhed by the nurſery-gardeners, ſo! 
ſhall juſt mention them. | | 
1. Single blue Virgin's Bower. 
2. Single purple Virgin's Bower. 
3. Single red Virgin's Bower. 
4. Double 248 in's Bower. 
The ſtalks of theſe plants are very ſlender and weak, 
' having many joints, from whence come out fide branches, 
which are again divided into ſmaller: if theſe are ſupport- 
ed, they will riſe to the height of ten or twelve feet, and 
are garniſhed with compound winged leaves placed oppo- 
ſite. Theſe branch out into many diviſions, each of which 
hath. a lender foot-ſtalk, with three ſmall leaves which are 
oval and entire; from the ſame joint generally four foot- 
ftalks ariſe, two.on each fide; the two lower have three of theſe 
divifions, ſo that they are each compoſed of nine ſmall 
leaves; but the two upper have only two oppoſite leaves on 
each, and between theſe ariſe three ſlender foot - ſtalks, each 
ſupporting one flower. The flowers have each four petals, 
- which are narrow at their baſe, but are broad at the top 
and rounded: in one they are of a dark worn-out purple, 


in another blue, and the third of a bright purple or red co- 


„ 


— 


their roots increaſe very faſt; but 


ff ; 
lour. The double fort, which is common in the Englg 


|» is of the worn · out purple colour. The don 


have no ſtamina or n, but in lieu of then 

there is a multiplicity of petals, which are narrow, and tum 
inward at the top. K | 

The eighth ſort s naturally on the Alps, and other 


mountains in Italy. This hath a flender climbing Qik; 
which riſes three or four feet high, ſupporting itſelf by ff. 
tening to the neighbouring plants or ſhrubs. The leaves ef 
this are compoſed of nine lobes or {mall leaves, three ſtand. 
ing upon each foot-ſtalk. The flowers come out at the 
joints of the ſtalk in the ſame manner as the common Tn. 
veller's Joy, which are white, ſo make no great appea 

The ninth ſort grows naturally in Virginia and Carol. 
na. This hath many ſlender ſtalks, garniſhed with con. 
pound winged leaves at each joint; theſe are general 
compoſed of nine leaves, ſtanding by threes like | thoſe of 
the eighth ſort, but the ſmall leaves of this are nearly of z 
heart-ſhape. The flowers of this ſtand upon ſhort foot 
ſtalks, which come out from the wings of the leaves, one 
on each fide the ftalk. They are compoſed of four thick 
petals, which are purple on their outfide and blue within, 

The tenth fort 
climbing ftalks, which faſten themſelves by their claſpen 
to any plants or ſhrubs which ſtand near them, and 
riſe to the height of ſeven or eight feet; theſe are garniſh 
ed with compound winged leaves, conſiſting of nine ſmall 
leaves (or lobes) which are angular, and ſharp pointed, 
The flowers come out from the wings of the leaves, which 
are - a yellowiſh green, and the petals are reflexed back- 
ward, 

The eleventh fort grows naturally in Tartary. 'This plant 
hath weak climbing ſtalks which require ſupport ; they gros 
from four to eight feet high; their joints are far aſunder; 
at each of theſe come two compound winged leaves, whole 
ſmall leaves are placed by threes ; theſe are deeply ſawel 
on their edges, and terminate in ſharp'points. The flowen 
come out from the wings of the leaves ſingle, flanding upon 
long naked foot-ſtalks, and are compoſed of four narrow 


- ſpear-ſhaped petals, which ſpread open in form cf a crols; 


they are of a yellowiſh white colour. After theſe are paſt, 
the germen become ſo many compreſſed ſeeds, each having 
a bearded tall. 5 

The twelfth ſort grows naturally in Carolina. This had 
weak ſtalks which rife near four feet high, and by that 
claſpers faſten themſelves to the neighbouring plants, where- 
by they are ſupported. The leaves come out oppoſite 2 
the joints: theſe are ſometimes fingle, at others trifoliate, 


and ſ me of the leaves are divided into three lobes. The. 


flowers come out ſingly from the fide of the branches upon 
ſhort foot-ſtalks, with one or two pair of leaves below the 
flower, which are oblong and ſharp-pointed. The flower 
have four thick petals like thoſe of the ninth ſort, of a pui- 
ple colour, and their inner ſurface is curled, with many 


longitudinal furrows. 


The two firſt ſorts have perennial roots, which multiph 
pretty faſt, but their ſtalks die down every autumn, a! 
new ones ariſe in the ſpring, in which particular they di- 
fer from the other fpecies, therefore require different * 
nagement. a 

They are propagated either by ſeeds or parting of ther 
roots ; but the former being a tedious method, the latter 
generally praiſed. The beſt ſeaſon for parting theſe roots 


is in October, juſt before their branches. decay. 


They will grow almoſt in any foil or ſituation ; the roots 
may be cut through their crowns with a ſharp knife, ob- 
ſerving to preſerve to every offset ſome good buds or eye 
and then it matters not how ſmall * divide them, 


vou part them very 


final, 


rows in the Levant. This hath weak 
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ſhould let them remain three or four 


years before 


» you 


the roots multiplied in eyes. 
The plants are extreme hardy, enduring the cold of our 
winters in the open air, and are very proper orna- 
ments for large gardens, either to be planted in large bor- 
dert, ot intermixed with other hardy flower- roots in quar- 
ters of flowering ſhrubs. They begin to flower about the 
beginning of June, and often continue to produce freſh 
flowers until September. | 
The third ſort is found wild in moſt parts of England, 
growing upon the ſides of banks, under hedges, and ex- 
tends its trailing, branches over the trees and ſhrubs that are 
near it. This plant in the autumn is generally covered 
with ſeeds, which are collected into little heads, each of 
which having as it were a rough plume faſtened to it, hath 
occaſioned the country people to give it the name of Old 
Man's Beard. It is titled by Lobel and Gerard, Viorna4 
and by Dodonzus, Vitis alba : in Engliſh it 1s commonly 
called Traveller's Joy. | a 
The fourth and fifth ſorts have no more beauty than the 
third, ſo are ſeldom preſerved in gardens, unleſs for the 
ſake of variety. 'They are both as hardy as the common 
ſort, and may be propagated either by ſeeds or laying down 
their branches. 
The ſixth ſort retains its leaves all the year, which ren- 
ders it valuable. - | 
This ſort doth not produce ſeeds in England, ſo it is 
propated by layers, and alſo from cuttings. If they are 
propagated by layers, the ſhoots of the ſame year only ſhould 
choſen for this purpoſe, for the older branches do not 
put out roots in leſs than two years, whereas the tender 
ſhoots will make good roots in one : theſe muſt be pegged 
down into the nd in October, in the ſame manner as 
is uſually practiſed for other layers, to prevent their riſing. 
If the ſhoots have two inches of earth over them, it will 
better than a greater depth. Theſe layers will have ftrong 
roots by the following autumn, when they may be taken 
from the old plant, and tranſplanted where they are deſign- 
ed * remain. ö | 
All the varieties of Virgin's Bower are eaſily propagated 
by laying down their branches ; for xr omen 1 Engle 
flowers do ſometimes produce ſeeds in England, yet as theſe 
ſeeds, when ſown, remain a whole year in the ground be- 
fore they vegetate, ſo the other being the more expeditious 
method of increaſing theſe plants, Is generally practiſed: 
but in order to ſucceed, theſe layers ſhould be put down at a 
different ſeaſon from the former; for when & are layed 
in the autumn, their ſhoots are become tough, b do rarely 
Put out roots under two years ; and after lying ſo long in 
the ground, not one in three of them will have made good 
roots, fo that many have ſuppoſed theſe plants were 5 
cult to propagate ; but fince they have altered the ſeaſon of 
doing it, they have found theſe layers have ſucceeded as 
well as thoſe of other plants. | 
The beſt time for laying down of the branches is in July, 
n after they have made their firſt ſhoots, for it is the 
oung branches of the ſame year which do freely take root ; 
— as theſe are very tender, and apt to break, ſo there 
4 wy be great care taken in the operation: therefore thoſe 
8 es from which theſe ſhoots are produced, ſhould be 
% brought down to the ground, and faſtened to prevent 
err riſing; then the young ſhoots ſhould be laid into the 
earth, with their tops raiſes upright, three or four inches 
2 ground; and after the 
1 2 of the ground be covered with Moſs, rotten tanners 
* 2 other mulch, it will prevent the ground from dry- 
82 10 that the layers will not require watering above three 


or four times, which ſhould not be at leſs than five or fix 


are again removed, that their flowers may be ſtrong, 


layers are placed down, if the 


days interval ; for when theſe layers 


2 
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have tbo much wet, 

the tender ſhoots frequently rot, or when the aq, av 

are newly put out, are ſo tender as to periſh by having 

much wet : therefore where the method directed is 
ractiſed, the branches will more certainly take root than 
y any other yet practiſed. . 

As theſe plants have all of them climbing branches, ſo 
they ſhould be always planted where they may be ſup- 
ported, otherwiſe the branches will fall to the ground and 
appear unfightly ; fo that unleſs they are y diſpoſed, 
inſtead of being ornaments to a garden, they will become 
the reverſe. When there are arbours or ſeats with trellis- 
work round them, theſe plants are very proper to train up 
againſt it; or where any walls or other fences require to 
be covered from the fight, theſe plants are very proper for 
the purpoſe; but they are by no means proper for open 


borders, nor do they anſwer the ex tion when they are 
intermixed with ſhrubs; for unleſs their branches have room 


to extend, they will not be produQtive of many flowers. 
The ſort with double flowers is the moſt beautiful, ſo 


that ſhould be preferred to thoſe with fingle flowers, of 
which a few only ſhould be planted for variety. They are 
all equally hardy, ſo are ſeldom injured by froſt, except- 
ing in very ſevere winters, when ſometimes the very tender 
ſhoots are killed; but if theſe are cut off in the ſpring, the · 
ſtems will put out new ſhoots. 

The twelfth ſort is alſo a very hardy plant, with climb- 
ing branches, ſo may be diſpoſed in the ſame manner as the 
other. It is alſo propagated by layers, which will ſucceed 
if performed at the ſame time, and in the ſame manner as 
is directed for the former. 

CLEOME. Lin. Gen. Plant. 740. 

The CaarRacTERs are, 

The bath four petals which are inclined upward, the 
—_ ing oe than the other ; ef up bottom _——_ 
mellous glands, which are ſeparated by the empalement. It 
fix or more incur ve ji Gay hr to their /ide, and a Angle yl 
ſupporting an oblong germen, which afterward becomes a long 


| cylindrical pod, having one cell opening with two values, and 


filled with roundifh ſeeds. 
The SPpEcCiEs are, 

1. CL.eome (Pentaphylla) Roribus gynandris, ſoliis di- 
itatis. Hort. Cliff. 341. Smooth, frve-leaved, ſmaller Indiaz 
aftard Muftard, with a fleſb- coloured flower. b 

2. CLEZOM (Ornithbopodicides) floribus hexandris, foliis 
ternatis, foliolis lanceolatis. Lin. Sp. Plant. 672. Cleame 
with ? 5 ah having fix ftamina, triſoliate leaves, end ſpear- 

d lobes. 
3. Creous (Lufttanica) floribus hexandris, folits ter- 
natis, foliolis lineari-lanceolatis, filiquis bivalvibus. Cle- 
ome with flowers having fix lamina, trifoliate leaves, narrow 
Hear. Shaped lobes, and pods hawing two waves. 

4. CIO (Yiſce/a) floribus dodecandris, foliis quina- 
tis ternatiſque. Flor. Zeyl. 241. Cleome with flowers having 
twelve lamina, and trifuliate and quinquefoliate leaves. 

5. CLeous (Triphylla) floribus hexandris, foliis ter- 
natis, foliolo intermedio majori. Cleome with floavers ha- 
ing fix ſtamina, and trifoliate leaves, whoſe middle lobe is the 
ge,. 

of CL.eome (Erucago) floribus hexandris, foliis ty 9:09 
caule ſpinoſo, filiquis pendulis. Cleome æuith floxvers evi 

fix flamina, leaves with ſeven lobes, a prickly fall, and bang- 

ing pods, | | 
3 CLzout (Singſa) floribus hexandris, folits quinatis 

ternatiſque, caule ſpinoſo. Cleome with . hating fix 

Aamina, leaves compoſed of five and three lobes, aud a prickly 

flalk. 

4 8. CL SOME (Monophylla) floribus hexandris, foliis im- 


4 


plicibus, * Flor. Zeyl. 243. Cleme with 


SPF 


LE 


ae flowers, and fongle lu which an wvall I ekxH fatathing's large flefli-cblbüred ffosrer, whoſe f 
ee, eee | he flantina ave extentet” two Iinclits eat u e 
Tus flnſt fort grows naturally in Afia, Afriea, and Athe- | After the flower is paſt, the gertuen which fits upon the 
rica. It riſes wich an herbaceous ſtalk about a foot high, | fyle becomes'a thick der 54 five inches long, which 
with ſmoath-leaves, compoſed of five ſmall leaves | hanpsdbwaward, and is filed with round ſeeds: 


or lobes, joining at their baſe to one center, and ſpread The ſeventh ſort grows naturally at che Havannak. This 
ont like the rs of a hand. The leaves on the lower | 'is alſo ah annual phat which riſes ner two feet hi 
part of the t ſtand upon long foot-ſtalks, which are branching out on e ry fide : the lower leaves art comp 


giadually ſhortened to the top of the ſtalk, where they al- | ed of five oblong lobes ſtanding upon long foot-ſtalks, but 

moi join it: the flowers terminate the ſtalks in looſe | thoſe on the ſlalks and branches have but three lobes, ang 

— 2 - Theſe have four petals of a fleſh colour, which | have ſhort foot-ftalks : the marn ſtalk and alfo the branches 

erect, ſpreading from each other, and below theſe are | are terminated by loo _ of purple flowers, each fit. 

the ftamina'and ſtyle which coaleſce at the bottom, | ting upon a ſlender fdòt- ftallæ, at the baſe of May aw ay 

and ave ftretched out beyond the petals. After the flower | a ſingle oval leaf. The ftalks' are armed with fender ff 

is: paſt, the germen which fits upon the ſtyle becomes a | ſpines, which are fituated juſt under the foot-ftallks of the 

taper pod, t two inches long, filled with round ſeeds. | leaves ; when the flowers tide the germen becomes 4 taper 
Tbe ſecond fort naturally in the Levant. This | pod two inches long, filled with round ſeeds. 

riſes with an t ſtalk about a foot high, garniſhed | The eighth ſort grows naturally in Ceylon; this is an 

with leaves com of three ſpear-ſhaped lobes, - ſtanding | annual plant, which rifes with an herbaceods. ſtalk a foot 

ſhort foot-ftalks; the flowers come out ſingly from | high, garnifhed with long, narrow, ſingle leaves, ſtanding 

de of the ſtalks, and have four red petals, which ſtand | alternately on the Ralks; from the w gs of the leaves 

in the ſame form as thoſe of the former ſort : theſe are | come out the foot-ſtaltks of the flower, each ſu 

ſacceeded by ſlender pods two inches long, which ſwell in | fingle yellow flower, which is ſucceeded by à very Md 

| : every diviſion, where each ſeed is lodged, ſo as to appear | taper pod. All theſe plants; except the fecond and third 

| | like joints, as thoſe do of the Bird's-foot Trefoil; when | ſorts, are natives of very warm countries, ſo will not thrive 

| the ſeeds are ripe the whole plant decays. If the ſeeds of | in England without artificiat heat; therefore their ſeeds 

| this ſort are permitted to ſcatter, the plants will come up | muſt be ſown upon a good hot-bed in the ring, 66d wits 

| without care, and require only to be thinned and keptclean | the plants are No remove, they ſhould be planted in ſe- 

| from weeds, for they will not bear tranſplanting. | parate ſmall pots, and plunged into a freſhi hot-bed, ob- 


—_— 


4 
wie gk. -/ 


| The third ſort grows naturally in Portugal _— ſerving to made them until they have taken'root; after 
| This riſes with an herbaceous ſtalk about afoot high, ſend- | which they ſhould have plenty of air in warm weather. 
| ing out a few ſhort fide branches, garniſhed with leaves | The plants, when they are too tall to remain longer in the 
1 compoſed of three narrow lobes, ſtanding upon ſhort foot- | hot-bed, ſhould be removed into an airy glaſe-eaſe, where 
1 ſtalks. The flowers come oùt ſingly from the fide of the | they may be ſcreened from cold and wet, bat in warm wea- 
ſtalks, of a deep red colour, and are ſucceeded by thick | ther may enjoy the free air. With this management the 


—_—_— filled with round ſeeds. This is an annual plant, | plants will flower ſoon after, and perfect their feeds in au- 
ich will thrive in the open air, and requires the ſame | tumn. The ſecond and third ſorts may be ſown in the 
treatment as the former. | I open borders of the garden where they are deſigned to re- 
The fourth ſort grows naturally in the ifland of Ceylon. | main, for they do not require any artificial warmth, 


This riſes a foot and a half high, ſending 
branches gar 


out ſeveral fide | CLEONIA (Luftanica.) Portugal Cleonia, or Prunella 
| niſhed with leaves, ſome of which have five, | odorata. I _ = 4rd 
and others three roundiſh lobes, ſtanding upon ſhort hairy | This plant grows naturally in Spain and Portugal; it is 
foot-ſtalks. The flowers come out fingly at the foot-ſtalks | an annual, or at moſt a biennial plant; for if the plants 
of the leaves, they are of a pale yellow, and are ſucceeded come up early in the ſpring, they will produce ripe ſeeds 
by taper pods between two and three inches lon 55 ending | the ſame autumn, ſoon after which the plants decay; but 
in a point, which are full of round ſeeds, The whole plant | when they come up from ſeeds toward autumn, they will 
ſweats out a viſcous clammy juice. . ; | not produce flowers till the following ſummer, and as ſoon 
The fifth ſort is an annual plant which riſes two feet high, | as the ſeeds are ripened the plants decay. _. 
ſending out many fide branches, garniſhed with leaves hav- It is in many reſpe&s ſo like Prunella or Self-heal, that 
ing one large ſpear-ſhayed lobe in the middle, and two very it has been oy ny botaniſts ranged under that genus. 
ſmall: ones on the fide ; theſe fit cloſe to the branches. | The ſeeds of this ſhould be ſown in open borders, and the 
The flowers come ont fingly from the fide of the branches, | plants may be treated in the ſame manner as is directed for 
upon Jong foot-ſtalks : they have four large fleſh-coloured | the other ſpecies of Self-heal. 

petals, and fix long ſtamina which ftand out beyond the | CLETHRA. Gron. Fl. Virg. 43. 

petals ; when the flowers fade, the germen which fits upon | The CRHARAACTERSõ are, 

the * becomes a taper pod four inches long, filled with | 7. 
roun 


flower bath five oblong petals ; it hath ten lamina which 
ſeeds. | : ; are as long as ke 75 the center is ſituated a round 
The fixth fort grows naturally in Egypt and America. | germen, <uhich afterward becomes a roundiſh capſule inclaſed ty 
This riſes with a 2 thick, herbaceous ftalk, two feet | the empalement, having three cells, which are full of angular 
and a half high, dividing into many branches, which are | /ced:. 2 

2 with leaves compoſed of ſeven long ſpear-ſhaped We have but one Syzcixs of this plant, viz. 
„Joining in a center at their baſe, where they fit up-“ CIEZTRHRA (Aluifalia.) Grou. Fl. Virg. 43. There is #0 

on a long {lender foot-ſtalk : juſt below the foot-ſtalk comes | Engþ title to this plant. 

out one or two ſhort, thick, yellow ſpines, which are very | This ſhrub is a native of Virginia and Carolina, where 
| ſharp. The flowers come out ſingly from the fide of the | it grows in moift places, and near the ſides of rivulets, 
1 branches, forming a long looſe ſpike at their extremities ; | rifing to the height of eight or ten feet. The leaves are 
this ſpike hath fingle broad leaves, which half ſurround | ſhape like thoſe of the Alder-tree, but are longer; theſe 
& the ſtalks at their baſe, from the. boſom of which' come out | are placed alternately upon the branches : the fowers are. 
| the ſoot- ſtalks of the flowers, which are two inches long, |: produced at the extremity of the branches in 0 


6 


ſeaſon is not very hot, thees e 


at that ſeaſon | 
ſhrub will thrive beſt in moiſt land, and requires. a 

fituation, where it may be deſended from ſtrong 
winds, which frequently break off the branches where they 


„ 


s ; the male 
three ſmall, 


have no petals, but the oblong germen which is 

the ampalement, ſupports two' long, ſlender, feathered flyles ; 
. the germen afjerward becomes an oblang taper capſule with 
— including 


ing ONE HAT rOIU taper 


The SyEcits are, 

1. CLirrorTIa (icifolia) foliis ſubcordatis, dentatis. 
— Cliffortia with heart-ſbaped indented 
eaves. 

2. CLiFFORTIA (Trifoliata) foliis ternatis, intermedio 
tridentato. Prod. Leyd. 253. Three-leaved Clifortia, whoſe 
idle leaf is cut in three parts. 

3. CLiPFORT1A (Ruſcifolia) foliis lanceolatis, integerri- 
mis. Hort. Cliff. 463. Cliffartia with ſpear-ſpaped = 
ewhich are entire. 

The firſt ſort grows naturally at the Cape of Good Hope. 
Jt riſes with a weak ſhrubby ſtalk four or five feet high, 
ſending out many diffuſed branches, which ſpread on every 
Gde, requiring ſome ſupport : theſe are garniſhed with 
leaves which are heart-ſhaped at their baſe, but are broad 
at their ends, where they are ſharply indented. They are 
very ſtiff, of a grayiſh colour, and cloſely embrace the 
Ralks with their baſe, and are placed alternate on the 
nes ; and fram the boſom of theſe ariſe a fingle flow- 
er ſitting cloſe to the branch, having no foot-ſtalk. Be- 
ore the ent is ſpread open, it forms a bud, in 


ſhape and fize of thoſe of the Caper ; this em palement is 


compoſed of three green leaves, which afterwards ſpread 
open, and then the numerous ſtamina appear ſtanding erect. 
his plant is eaſily propagated by cuttings, which may 
planted in any of the ſummer months, which will ſoon 

4 e root, provided they are ſcreened from the ſun and 
uly watered ; when they have taken root they may be each 
tranſplanted into a ſeparate ſmall pot, and placed in the 
hade until they have taken freſh root, after which they 
12 be placed with other of the hardy kinds of exotic 
3 ants, in a ſheltered ſituation till October, when they 
— be removed into the green-houſe, or placed under a 
mon hot- bed frame, where they may be ſcreened from 


the hard froſt, but enjoy the free air at all times when the 


firſt, but are ſmaller. reer 
ment as the firſt, and is not 


cluſters without order; 


| ſhould be 


- tered fituation, but 


Plant. 


CLY 


en weather is mild, "This plant has eridured the cold” of our 
ordinary winters, planted i 


near a ſouth-weſt Gall 
winters they 


without 
covering, bat in | 


arger 


= = 
. 


flowers of this come out from the boſom of the 
ing very ſhort foot-ſtalks, and arc ſhaped like thoſe of the 


ually hardy, but moſt not 
over watered in winter. The leaves of this fort continae 
green all the year. 


The third fort riſes with a weak ſhrubby ſtalk about four 
feet high, ſending out lateral branches, which are govered 
with a whitiſh-bark, and garniſhed with leaves placed in 
colour of the- Butchers Broom, but are narrower, and ran 
out to a longer point. Between theſe cluſters of leaves the 
flowers come out in looſe bunches ;- they bave a great num- 


ber of yellowiſh Ramina, included in a three-leaved em- 


palement. 


This plant is tenderer than either of the former forts, fo 


placed in a warm -houſe in winter, 
and during that ſeaſon they muſt have but little water. In 
the ſumnier may be expoſed to the air in a ſhel- 


they ſhanld not remain too late abroad 
in the autumn; for if there ſhould be much rain at that 
ſeaſon, it would endanger theſe plants if they are expoſed 
to it. 
CLINOPODIUM. Lin. Gen. Plant. 644. Field Baſil. 
K, 8 are, + ted 
be flexver is of the lis hind, with a ing to 
the murb; the 3 erect, and indented at the top ; the 
under lip is trifid, the middle ſegment being broad and indented. 
It bath four flamina under the upper lip, two of which are 


ſhorter than the other. In the center is fituated 1 


the empalement. 
The SyEcies are, | Le 
1. CL1xoropium (Yalgare) capitulis ſubrotundis, hiſpi- 
dis, bracteis ſetaceis- Lin. Sp. Plant. 587. Field Baſil with 
roundifh prickly heads, and briftly bractea. 
2. CLixopopium ([xcanum) foliis ſubtus tomentoſis, 
verticillis explanatis, braQeis lanceolatis. Lin. Sp. Plant. 
88. Field Baſil with leaves which are woolly on the under fide, 
bas plain whorls, and fpcar- brafea. "I 
3- CrLixorobtun (Nageln) foliis rugoſis, capitulis 
2xillaribus, pedunculatis, explanatis, radiatis. Lin. Sp. 
588. Field Bafl with rough lea ves, plain heads grew- 
ing on the fades of the flalks, which have foot-flalks, and are 


quadripar- 
tite germen, which afterward become four oval ſeeds ut up in 


| radiated. 


4. Ctinoyoprun (Humile) humile ramoſum, foliis ru- 
goſioribus, capitulis explanatis. Low branching Field Baſil, 
with rougher leaves and plain heads. 

5. CLinoropiuM (Carol. nianum) caule erefto, non ra- 
moſo, foliis ſubtus villoſis, verticillis paucioribus, bracteis 
calyce longioribus. Field Bafil wvith an upright unbran bing 


Hall, leaves hairy on their under ſide, fewer whorls, and bræc- 


tea longer than the empalement. ; 

6. CLinoroniuM (Agyftiacum) foliis ovatis rugofs, 
yerticillis diſtantibus. Field B fil <vith oval rough leaves, 
and the wwhorls of flowers landing at a great diſi ante. 

The firſt ſort grows naturally by the fide of hedges, and 
in thickets, in moſt parts of England ; this hath a peren- 
nial fibrous root, which ſends up ſeveral ſliff ſquare ſtalks 
a foot and a half high, which ſend out a few lateral 


Y- 3 branches 


CLI 


branches toward 
placed by pairs :; at the top of the ſtalks the flowers come 
ont in round whorls of heads ; one of theſe terminate the 
ſtalk, and, there is generally, another . which ſurrounds the 
„alk at the joint immediately below it. The flowers are; 
_ - fometzmes purple, at others white. The whorls (or heads) 
grow very cloſe, and each foot · ſtalk ſuſtains ſeveral flowers. 
At the baſe of the em nt ſtand two briſtly ſpines, 
which Linnæus terms the bractea; theſe ſtand almoſt hori- 
Lontal under the empalement. The flower is of the labi- 
ated or lip kind. The upper lip is broad and triſid, but 
the under is cut into two narrow ſegments; each flower is 
| ſucceeded by four naked ſeeds, fitting at the bottom of the 
The ſecond ſort grows naturally in Penſylyania and Ca- 
rolina ; this hath a nial root, which ſends up many 
+ ſquare ſtalks about two feet high, which put out a few 
- ſhort fide branches toward the upper part, garniſhed with 
oblong oval leaves about the fize of thoſe of Water Mint, 
+ Randing- by pairs cloſe to the ſtalk ;- they are hoary, and 
- ſoft to the touch, and have a ſtrong odour, between that 
. .of Mazjoram and Bafil. The flowers grow in flat ſmooth 
- whorls round the ſtalks; each ſtalk hath generally three of 
theſe whorls, the upper which terminates the ftalk being 
- ſmaller, the two other increafing, ſo that the lower is the 
C ſt. The flowers are of a pale purple colour, and 
. ſhaped like thoſe. of the firſt ſort, . but the ſtamina of this 
ſtands out beyond the petal, and the bractea at the baſe of 
the empalement are large, ſpear-ſhaped, and indented on 
their fides. | = 
- . The third ſort grows naturally in Carolina. This hath 
a perennial root, ſending up ſeveral ſquare ſtalks, which 
are cloſely covered with browniſh hairs ; theſe riſe between 
two and three feet high ; they are garniſhed with leaves 
which are very unequal in their ſize, thoſe at the bottom, 


— —  — —— —— — — 


one inch and a quarter broad, whereas thoſe in other parts 
of the ſtalk are not half ſo large; they are rough on their 
upper ſide, hairy below, ſawed on their edges, and ſtand 
. oppoiite by pairs: all the lower part of the ſtalk, but 
immediately below the foot-ſtalks of the flower-heads, 
there are three large leaves ſtanding round the ſtalks ; be- 
tween theſe ariſe two flender hairy foot-ſtalks about three 
inches long, one on each fide the ſtalk ; theſe ſuſtain ſmall 
heads of flowers, ſhaped like thoſe of the Scabious; they 
are white, ſhaped like thoſe of the other, but ſmaller; the 
braftea immediately under the empalement ſpread out like 
The fourth ſort grows alſo in Carolina. This hath ſome 
nce of our common ſort, but the ſtalks do not grow 
more than half ſo high, and divide into many long fide 
branches; the leaves are ſmaller and rougher, and the 
whorls of flowers are produced half the length of the 
branches, whereas the common ſort hath rarely more than 
two; the bractea at the baſe of the empalement are alſo 
much longer. 
The fifth ſort grows in Carolina. This hath a perennial 
root, ſending up ftrait hairy talks which are almoſt round; 
the joints of theſe are four or five inches aſunder, at each 
of theſe come out two oblong leaves, hairy on their under 
fide, ſtanding upon ſhort foot-ſtalks ; at the bottom of theſe 
come out on each fide a ſlender branch half an inch long, 
having two or {our ſmall leaves, ſhaped like the other. 
The flowers are produced in ſmall whorls, ſtanding thin- 
ly ; theſe are white, and the bractea are longer than the 
empalement. | 
The fixth ſort is a native of Egypt. It hath a perennial 
zoot, but annual talks, which grow a foot and a half high, 


the top. . garniſhed with oval hairy leaves | farrows, and are of a dark 


 andaalſo toward the top, being above three inches long, and | 


Sr 


at about five or fix inches 1 "There are comm te 
two or four fide branches from the main ſtems,” prody 
toward the bottom; and the whorls, of flowers are produ- 
ced at every joint, toward the upper part of the ſtalks; 
-theſe are pretty large and hairy. flowers are ſome. 
what larger than thoſe of the common Field Bafil, and art 
of a deeper colour, ſtretching a little more out of the en. 
: palement. The leaves of this have at firſt'fight much the 
fame nce, but when they are obſerved with atten. 
tion, difference is ſoon 
but the greateſt difference is in the leaves and whorls of flow. 
ers being placed at a greater diſtance, and the ſtalks growing 

ſparſedly in this ſpecies, nor do the plants continne ſo lon 


as thoſe of the common ſort. . 


This plant approaches near to the Clinopodium Orientale 
Origani folio, flore minimo. Tour. Corol. 12. But by 
comparing this with a ſpecimen of that ſort from the Paris 

garden, I find the leaves of that are ſmoother, and placed 
| much. nearer together on the ſtalks than thoſe of this ſort, 
and the flowers are ſmaller. _. b | ; 
Theſe plants may be propagated by ſeeds, and alſo by 
parting of their roots ; the trer is generally practiſed in 
England. The beſt time to tranſplant and part their root 
is in autumn, that they may take root before winter; theſe 
ſhould be planted in a dry ſoil: they are all of them, ex 


in England, and require no other care but to keep them 
clean from weeds, and every other year they may be tranſ- 
planted and parted. | 
The third fort muſt be planted in pots, and in winter 
ſheltered under a frame, where the plants may enjoy the 
free air in mild weather, but ſhould med from froſt, 
otherwiſe it will not live in this country. |; 
CLITORIA. Lin. Gen. Plant. 796. 
2 CHARACTERS are, ; 
he flower is of the butterfly kind, hawing a ſpreadir 
flandard, 2540 A ered ; = WINGS > 2 —. 
er than the flandard. The keel is ſhorter than the wings, and 
is hooked It bath ten lamina, nine of which are joined, and 
one flands ſeparate. In the center is fituated an 77 — ger mes, 
which afterward becomes a long, narrow, compreſſed pod, with 
one cell, opening with twe valves, inclofing ſeveral: kidnty- 
ſhaped ſeeds. | 
The SPEC1Es are, 85 | 

1. CLiTOR1a (Ternatea) foliis pinnatis. Hort. Cliff. 366. 
Clitoria with winged leaves. 

2. CLITORIA (Brafihana) foliis ternatis, calycibus cam- 
panulatis ſolitariis. Hort. Cliff. 215. Clitoria with triſoli- 
ate leaves, and a fingle flower with a bell-ſhaped empalement: 

3. CLiTORI1a (F:irgimana) foliis ternatis, calycibus cam- 
panulatis geminis. Flor. Virg. 83. Three-leaved Climria 
with two flowers joined, whoje empalements are bell. ſbaped. 

4. CLiToR1a (Mariana) foliis ternatis, calycibus cylin- 
dricis. Lin. Sp. Plant. 753. Clitoria with trifokhate leaves, 
and cylindrical empalements to the flowers, *' 


of this with white flowers, and another with large blue 
flowers, which make a fine appearance. | : 
This riſes with a twining herbaceous ſtalk to the height 
of four or five feet, in the fame manner as the Kidney- 
| bean, and requires the like ſupport, for in the places where 
it grows naturally, it twiſts itſelf about the neighbouring 
plants: the ſtalks are garniſhed with winged leaves, com- 
| poſed of two or three pair of lobes, terminated by an 
one; theſe are of a beautiful green, and are placed alter- 
nate on the ſtalks; from the appendages of the leaves come 
out the foot-ſtalks of the flowers ; — of theſe is encom- 


garniſhed with oval leaves, having many tranſverſe deep | 


paſſed by two very fine leaves about the middle, where they 


perceived between the two ſorts; 


cept the third ſort, hardy 1 to thrive in the open air 


resse sere rr 828 | 


The firſt ſort grows naturally in India. There is a variety - 


„  _ 
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very large, gaping, beautiful flower, 
ofe bottom part ſeems as if growing to the top. f 
The ſecond ſort grows naturally in the Braſils, from 
ia hence the ſeeds were brought to Europe; this hath a 
'qyining ſtalk like the former, which riſes five or fix feet 
'kigh, and is garniſhed at each joint with one trifoliate leaf, 
Landing upon a long foot-ſtalk. The flowers come out 
fingly from the foot- Ik of the leaves, ſtanding upon pret- 

ong foot-ſtalks, which are encompaſſed about the mid- 
die with two ſmall oval leaves; the flowers are very large, 
the ſtandard being much broader than that of the firſt ſort, 
and the two wings are larger; the flowers are of a fine blue 
colour, ſo make a fine appearance. i 

There is one with a double flower of this, which I raiſed 
in the Chelſea garden ſome years paſt, from ſeeds ſent me 
from India, but the plants did not produce ſeeds here, and 
being annual the ſort was loſt. The flowers of this were 
very beautiful. 
he ſeeds of the third fort were ſent me from the Bahama 
Iſlands ; this ſends out from the root two or three ſlender 
twining ſtalks, which riſe to the height of fix or ſeven feet, 
and are iſhed at each joint with one trifoliate leaf, 
whoſe lobes are oblong and pointed, At the oppoſite fide 
of the ſtalk the foot-ſtalk of the flower ariſes, which is lit- 
tle more than an inch long, naked, and ſuſtains a ſingle 
flower, which is of a purple colour within, but of a n- 
iſh white on the outſide, not half fo large as either of the 
"former. Theſe flowers are each ſucc by long, flen- 
der, compreſſed pods, ending in a point, which contain 
one row of roundiſh kidney-ſhaped ſeeds. 


* 


— bent, ſuſtaining a 


— 


The ſeeds of the fourth ſort were ſent me from Carolina, 


where the plants grow naturally. This riſes with a twining 

weak ſtalk about five feet high, and is garniſhed with tri- 
foliate leaves like the former, whoſe lobes are narrower, and 
of a grayiſh colour on their under fide; the flowers come 
out by pairs on the foot-ſtalks, and their empalements are 
cylindrical : the flowers are ſmall, and of a pale blue colour 
within, but of a dirty white on the outſide. 

All theſe ſorts are annual with us in England, fo that un- 
leſs the ſeeds ripen the ſpecies are loſt ; and as the two ſorts 
with double flowers have not formed any pods in this coun- 
try, fo far as J have been able to learn, therefore the ſeeds 
of theſe muſt be procured from the countfies where they 
naturally grow. 3 | 

The ſceds of theſe plants muſt be ſown upon a good hot- 
ded early in the ſpring, and hen the plants are two inches 
high, they ſhould be carefully taken up, and each planted 
in a imall pot, and plunged into a hot- bed of tanners bark, 
obſerving to ſhade them till they have taken. freſh root. 
After they are well rooted in the pots, they muſt have air 
every day in proportion to the warmth of the ſeaſon, to pre- 
vent their drawing up weak ; their waterings ſhould be re- 
peated two or three times a week, but they ſhould not have 
too much at each time. As theſe plants have climbing 
ſtalks, fo they will ſoon grow too tall to remain under com- 
mon frames, therefore they muſt then be removed into the 
ſtore, and plunged into the bark-bed, and afterward they 


muſt be treated in the ſame manner as other plants from the 
e countries. 


CLUSIA. Lin. Gen. Plant. 
tab. 20, The Bulſam-tree. 
The ChARACTERS are, 


The firwer hath foe large, 


tall. 


577. Plum. Nov. Gen. 20. 


In the bettom is fituatcd a_ globular nectarium, including 
the germen, which :; perwious ot the top. It hath a great 
get of fergle lamina ; the obling oval germen is terminated 
y 2 plain flar-like ſtigma with fix ebtuſe indentures, which 


a - . 
fterward bectmes an awal capjule with. fix furrows and fix 


cello, euing with fix valves, which ſpread in form of a ſtar, | have five ftamina fitazted in thr middle of the ſtyle. 


| tube wo auth feeds fixed to a colums, ferrounded 0 


roundiſh, concave, ſpreading pe- 


autumn, 


e d 


The Species are, 8 

1. CLus:1a (Flava) foliis crafis ſubrotundis nitidis, 
caule arboreo. Claſa with thick, ſhining, roundiſh leaves, and 
a tree-like tall; commonly called Balſam-tree in America, 

2. CLus1a (Yeno/a) foliis venoſis. Lin. Sp. Plant. 510. 
Clufia with weined leaves. x 
here are two or three varieties of the firſt fort, which 
differ in the fize and colour of their flowers and fruit ; one 
hath a white flower and ſcarlet fruit, another hath a Roſe- 
flower and a greeniſh fruit, and the third hath a yellow fruit: 
but theſe are only ſuppoſed to be ſeminal variations. | 

The firſt ſort is pretty common in the Britiſh Iſlands of 
America, where the trees grow to the height of 1 
feet, and ſhoot out many branches on every ſide, whic 
are furniſhed with thick, round, ſucculent leaves, placed 
oppoſite. The flowers are produced at the ends of the 
branches, each having a thick ſucculent cover. After the 
flowers are paſt, they are ſucceeded by oval fruit. From 
every part of theſe trees there exudes a fort of turpentine, - - 
which is called in the Weſt-Indies hog-gum ; becauſe they 
ſay, that when any of the wild hogs are wounded they re- 
pair to theſe trees, and rub their wounded parts againft the 
ſtems of theſe trees, till they have anointed themſelves with 
this turpentine, which heals their wounds. | 

As theſe plants are tender, ſo they muſt be conſtantly kept 
in the ſtove, otherwiſe they will not live through the win- 
ter in England; they muſt alſo be watered vety ſparingly, 
eſpecially in winter; for they naturally grow in thoſe parts 
of the iſlands where it ſeldom rains, therefore they cannot 
bear much moiſture. as | 

They may be propagated by cuttings, which muſt be 
laid to dry when they are cut off from the plants for a fort- 
night or three weeks, that the wounded part may be healed 
over, Otherwiſe they will rot: when the cuttings are plant- 
ed, the pots ſhould be plunged into a hot-bed of tanners 
bark, and now and then gently refreſhed with water. The 
beſt time for planting theſe cuttings is in July, that they 
may be well rooted before the cold weather comes on in 
In winter theſe plants may be placed upon ſtands 
in the dry ſtove ; but if in ſummer they are plunged into 


the tan · bed, they will make great progreſs, and their leaves 


will be large, in which conſiſts the great beauty of theſe 


plants. 


The ſecond ſort was diſcovered by the late Dr. Houſtoun 
at Campeachy. This hath very large, oval, ſpear-ſhaped 
leaves, ending in points, which are placed alternate on the 
branches, and have ſeven ribs, which go off from the mid- 


'rib alternate, and alſo a great number of ſmall veins run- 

ning horizontally between theſe ribs. The borders of the 
leaves are ſawed, and their under fides are of 'a ſhining ' 
brown colour. 


The branches are covered with a woolly - 
down, and the flowers are produced in looſe ſpikes at the 


end of the ſhoots; theſe are ſmaller than thoſe of the for- 


mer ſort, and are of a Roſe colour. This tree riſes to the 
height of twenty feet; it 1s propagutes by ſeeds. The 
plants are tender, ſo muſt be p aced in the tan-bed of the 
bark-ſtove, otherwiſe they will not thrive in this country; 
and they muſt be treated in the ſame manner as is dire ted 
for other tender plants from the ſame countries. | 

CLUTIA. Lin. Gen. Plant. 1009. 

The CHARACTERS are, 

It is male and female in different plants. The male flewers 
have five heart-ſhaped petals, ewhich are ſhorter than the em- 
palement, and ſpread open. They have five exterior nectari- 


ums, which are fituated in a circle ot the bottom of the petals; 


They 
The 


5 female 


and five interior, which are fitunted within the other. 


* 


2 
Seton E Zr t 


| z they haye a 
roundiſþ germen, which becomes a globular capſule. 
W each contgining « ſgle ſerd. 
The Sy8cias are. | | 
1. CLUuT1a (Alaterneides) foliis ſeflilibus lanceolatis. Hort. 
22 $00. Clutia with ſpear-fbaped leaves fitting claſc to the 


2. Cxrurza (Palchbella) foliis ovatis integerrimis, flori- 
dus lateralibus. Lin. IP» Plaut. 1042. Clutia 23th l en- 
ire leaves, and flowers growing from the 
3 CLuTia (Elutheria) foliis cordato lanceolatis. Flor. 
Teyl. Clutia with heart. formed paar leaves. 

The two firſt forts are natives of Africa. The firſt ſort 
with female flowers has been long an inhabitant of ſome 
curious gardens in England, but that with male flowers has 


been but few years here. 

The firſt ſort has alſo been ſome years in the Engliſh gar- 
dens, and was ranged in the genus of Alaternoides, but we 
have not the 2 of this ſort in England at preſent. | 

The ſecond fort riſes with a ſhrubby ſtalk to the height 
of {ix or eight feet, putting out many fide branches, gar- 
niſhed with ſmall ſpear-ſhaped leaves placed alternate, fit- 
ting cloſe to the branches: they a a grayiſh colour and 
entire. The flowers come out from the jounts at the fitting 
on of the leaves, toward the u part of the branches ; 

theſe -are ſmall and of a greeniſh white: they appear in 


une, July, and Auguft, but being ſmall make no t. 
. — "7 more than four inches high; the {lender branches commas. 


EATAnce, * 
ho This ſort riſes about the ſame height with the firſt, but 
hath a ſtronger ſtem ; the branches are garniſhed with oval 
leaves, which are much larger than thoſe of the firſt ſort, 
having foot-ſtalks which are an inch long; theſe are of a 
ſea-green, and entire: the flowers are like thoſe of the firſt 
ſort in ſhape and colour, but thoſe on the male plants ate 
1maller, and grow cloſer together than thoſe of the female, 
but both are ſuſtained upon ſhort foot-ſtalks ; the ſeeds ri- 
-pen in autumn. 

Theſe plants are eaſily propagated 
of the ſummer months, when * 


by euttings during any 
will ſoon S. — — 


1 


cy 
then may be each put into a ſeparate ſmall pot, and placed 


in a ſheltered ſituation, where they may remain until the 


middle of October, or later, if the wea continues mild, 
when they ſhould be removed into the green-houſe, and 
placed where they may have the free air in mild weather, 
tor they only require to be protected from froſt. In ſummer 
they muſt be placed abroad in a ſheltered ſituation, with 
other hardy exotic plants. 

The third ſort naturally in India, from whence the 
ſeeds were brought. This riſes with an upright ſhrabby 
ſtalk, not more than three or four feet in England; but in 
the places where it grows naturally, it riſes upward of twen- 
ty feet high, and ſends out many branches at the top, ſo as 
to form a large ſpreading head : the branches are garniſhed 
with leaves ſhaped like thoſe of the Black Poplar, which 
are of a lucid green, and are placed alternate, ſtanding up- 
on lender foot-ſtalks. 

This plant will live through the winter in an airy glaſs- 
caſe without artificial heat, but in that fituation they ſhould 
have very little water in the winter; for the plants abound 
with a milky juice like the Euphorbia, ſo muſt at no ſeaſon 
of the year have too much wet. This fort may be propa- 
gated by cuttings during the ſummer ſeaſon ; 4 the cut - 
tings ſhould be laid in a dry place for a few days, when 
they are taken from the old plants, that their wounded parts 
may dry and be healed over before they are planted. 
Theſe muſt be planted in ſmall pots, and plunged into a 
moderate hot-bed of tanners bark; and if the ſeaſon is 


| 


| ſeparate pot, and 


Hues of the brand vs. | 


very warm, the glaſſes ſhould be ſhaded in the heat of the 


begi Ul þ A of ait, a 
by degrees inyred { ted 


freſh root, after 


w 


wet. 


CLYPEOLA. Lin. Gen. P!. 723. Treacle Muſtard, 


The CHARACTERS are, 


ſhorter than the other. In the center is fituated a roundifh a 
prefſed germen, which afterward became: an orbicular yu 
which is compreſſed, ere, and indented at the tes, with a ln. 
gitedinal Here opening in two calls, containing gound compre. 
E 5. 6 ; 
The SPpEc1Es are, 

1. CLyezOLa (Forthaſps) filiculis uni locularĩbus mane. 

ſpermis. Hort. Cliff. 329. Chypeola with pads having lat 


cell and a 
2. CLyesoOLA (Maritima) is, filiculis bilocglan- 
Monſ. 71. Perensial C 


fagle ſeed. 
bus ovatis diſpermis. Sauv. 


with oval pods, having two cells and tua ſeeds. 
The firſt fort. is a low annual plant, which ſeldom rife 


ly lie proftrate on the ground; theſe are garniſhed 

ſmall leaves, narrow at their baſe, but are broader . 
ends, where they are obtuſe. The flowers are produced in 
ſhort cloſe ſpikes at the extremity of the branches, which 
are ſmall, yellow, and com of four leaves placed in 
form of a croſs; theſe are {ucceeded by orbicular com- 
preſſed ſeed-veſſels, each having one cell, containing a fit 


le ſeed. 
« The ſecond ſort is nial ; this branches out from the 
root into ſeveral ſlender branches, garniſhed with very nar- 
row hoary leaves fitting cloſe to the branches. The flowen 
are produced in ſpikes at the end of the branches; theſear 
ſmall, white, and ſhaped like thoſe of the other forts, bu 
the ſpikes terminate in a roundiſh bunch. ; 

The firſt ſort is a low-annual plant, which grows naty- 
rally in the ſouth of France, in Spain, and Italy; this u 
of a hoary white, both leaves and talks, which is m 
lighter in the warm countries than in d: it is pro- 
pagated by ſeeds, which ſhould be ſown where the plants 
are to remain, and will require no other culture but to thin 
them and keep them clean from weeds. The ſeeds way 
be ſown either in the ſpring or autumn ; thoſe which ar 
ſown in autumn will grow much larger, and flower earl! 
than thoſe which are ſown in the ſpring, and from theſe then 
will be a greater certainty of having ripe ſeeds. 

The ſecond ſort is a perennial plant, ſo ſhould be ſomn 
upon a warm border ; this grows naturally cn the borden 
of the ſea, in the ſouth of France and Italy; but when 1 
is cultivated in a garden, if the ſoil is rich and moiſt, 

lants generally grow luxuriant in ſummer, and are 

y too replete with moiſture, ſo that they are frequent!) 
killed by the froſt in winter; but when they grow on 1 
poor, dry, gravelly ſoil, or on a wall, their will be 
ſhort, ligneous, and tough, ſo will endure the cold of ths 
climate, and continue ſeveral years: this is propagat 
ſeeds, which ſhould be ſown where the plants are efi 
to remain ; or if any of them are removed, it ſhould be don 
when the plants are young, for they do not bear tranſplant 
ing well when they are grown pretty large. 


Apres arg. Fa., 3 „ 


neren renne 


eNRORUM 


k Lin. Sp. PI. 47. Widow-wal. 4 
The CHarAacTERsS are, "476 a 
The flower hath three narrow petals, and three ffami- 
& which are fporter than the perals. In the center is fituated 
a ebony r of war; which afterward becomes a 
elubuler dry berry i lobes, having three cells, each con- 

e have but one SIS of this genus, viz, 
CungoRUM 1 Hort. Cliff. 18. Fidow-wail. 
his is the Chanalæa Tricoccos of Dodonaus and Caſpar 


It is an humble ſhrub, which ſeldom riſes more than two 
Get ant x half hipir in this country, but ſpreads out on 
every fide with many lateral branches, ſo as to form a thick 
baſh. The tems are almoft as hard as thoſe of the Box- 


bark. The branches are garniſhed with leaves which are 
$f, of an oval ſhape, about an inch and a half long, and 
2 quarter of an inch broad, of a dark colour, having 
a ſtrong vein or rib through the middle. The flowers are 
produced ſingle from the wings of the leaves, toward. the 
extremity of the branches, which are of a pale yellow co- 
Bur, compoſed of three petals, which ſpread open, and a 
round germen at the bottom, having a kingle ſtyle, which 
doth not rife above half the length of the ſtamina, which 
are three in number, ſtanding ere, and are ſituated between 
the petals. After the flowers are fallen the germen becomes 
a fruit, compoſed of three ſeeds, joined together after the 
ſime manger'athoſe of Tirhymalas, or Spurge ; theſe are 
firſt green, afterwards turn to a brown colour, and when 
are . 
As this is a low evergreen 
namental, if placed in the front of plantations of evergreen 
tees and flirubs; for as the branches grow pretty com- 
pact, and are well garniſhed with leaves, fo it will hide the 
ground detween' the taller ſhrabs better than many other 
plants; and, being a durable ſhrub, will not want to be 
—_ : it riſes better from ſcattered ſeeds, than if ſown 

It is propagated by ſeeds, which ſhould be ſown in au- 
tumn ſoon after they are ripe, and then the plants will 
come up the following ſpring ; whereas thoſe which are not 
ſown till the ſpring-will remain a year in the ground, and 
often miſcarry ; theſe ſeeds may be ſown in a bed of com- 
mon earth, covering them half an inch deep, and will re- 
1 no other care but to keep the plants clean from weeds 

e following ſummer; and in the autumn following, they 
may be tranſplanted where they are to remain. 

CNICUS. Lin. Gen. Plant. 833. Bleſſed Thiſtle. 

oh CHARACTERS are, 

e empalement of the flower is ſealy. The er is cem- 
Ned of ſeveral hermaphrodite florets, aobich 8 ; theſe 
rd funnel- ſhaped, and cut at the 7 into frue equal ſegments, 

ng froe ſhort hairy lamina. In the center is fituated a 
ſhort germen crowned with down, which afterward becomes a 
fagle feed crowned wwith dewn, and ſhut up in the empalement. 

he Spxc1xs are, 
1. Cxicus (Eriftithales) caule erecto, foliis inferioribus 
"+ ſuperioribus integris concavis. Hort. Cliff. 394. 
* with an upright ftalk, whoſe lower leaves are laciniut- 

» the upper entire and concave. 

2 Cxicus (Spinsfiſſimns) foliis amplexicaulibus, ſinua- 
8 88 ſpinoſis, caule ſimplici, floribus ſeſſilibus. Lin. 
p. Plant. 826. Cricus with * fnuated, prickly leawcs 


TY the talk, which 7s ſingle, and flowers fitting cloſe on 


3- Cnicus (Cermuus) foliis cordatis, petiolis criſpis, 


tree, and the wood is of a pale yellow colour under the | 


ſhrub, ſo it may be very or- I 


ſpinoßs, amplexicaulibus, floribus cernuis. Hort. Upſal. J 


eee 


The firſt fort grows in the northern parts of 
Europe. This hath a petennial root, which ſends out ma- 
ny long jagged leaves ſpreading on fide near the 
ground, ſo as to form a thick bunch; theſe are jagged al- 
moſt to the midrib, in form of a winged leaf. The ſtalks 
are ſtriated, ſmooth, and riſe about five or fix feet high. 
The leaves which grow upon the ſtalks, are entire and 
heart-ſhaped ; they are ſawed on the edges, each indenture 
ending in a weak ſpine. The ſtalks are terminated by 
large Reads of flowers growing in cluſters ; they are of a 
whitiſh yellow colour, and inlcoſed in a ſcaly empalemient. 
Theſe are ſucceeded by ſmall oblong ſeeds, crowned with a 
. fort inay be propagated by food f the 

1s ſort ma ated by ſeeds, or parting o 
roots ; the — is dy practiſed where there are any 
of the plants, but the ſeeds are more eaſily conveyed to a 
diſtant place. The beſt time to part the roots is in autumn; 
it delights in ſhade, and requires no farther care but to keep 
it clean from weeds, 2 

The ſecond ſort grows naturally on the Alps, and on the 
mountains of Auſtria; this riſes with an upright fingle ſtalk 
near four feet high, garniſhed with finuated leaves, which 
are very prickly, and embrace the ſtalks with their baſe ; 
the flowers are produced at the top of the ſtalk, ſurrounded 
by a cluſter af broad prickly leaves fitting cloſe to the ſtalk. 
This is a perennial plant, which may be propagated in the 
ſame manner as the former, and requires a moiſt ſoil and a 
ſhady ſituation. 

The third fort grows naturally in Siberia. This hath a- 
perennial root, compoſed of thick fleſhy fibres. The leaves 
which riſe immediately from the root, are near a foot long,. 
and fix inches broad in the middle, diminiſhing toward 
each end: theſe have ſcarce any foot-ſtalks ; they are of a 
deep green on their upper fide, but white on their under, 
and ſharply ſawed on their edges. The ftalks riſe more 
than fix feet high, and are ftriated, of a reddiſh colour, gar- 
niſhed with heart-ſhaped leaves, which almoſt embrace the 
ſtalks with their baſe; each branch is terminated by one 
large globular head of yellowiſh flowers, included in a ſcaly: 
empalement, each ſcale ending with a ſharp ſpine. It may 
be propagated in the ſame manner as the two former ſorts, 
but requires a moiſt ſoil and ſhady ſituation. The inbabi- 
tants of Siberia eat the tender ftalks of this plant when - 
boiled, inſtead of other vegetables. 

COA. See Hir rOcRATEA. 

COAST-MARY. See TAN AcTUu. 

COCCIGRIA. See Ravs. 

COCCOLOBA. Brown. Hiſt. Jam. 209. The Sea-fide 
Grape. 

The CHARACTERS are, | 

The flower has one permanent petal, which is cut into five 
ſegments ; it has a fleſby umbilical nectarium which ſurrounds 
the germen, and fix, ſeven, or more ere ſpreading flamina z 
and an oval germen, which eftcrward turns to a fleſhy berry, 
including an oval rut, which is wvrapped up in the petal e t 
flower. 

The Sr cis are, | ks 

1. Coccoiona (Uwvifera) foliis cordato-ſubrotundis ni-.. 
 tidis. Lin. Sp. Pl. 523. Sea-fide Grape with round, thick, . 
| heart-ſbaped leaves. 5 AX 
2. CoccoloBa (Rube/cens) foliis orbiculatis pubeſcenti- 
dus. Lin. Sp. Pl. 523. Sea-fide Grape with orbicular ba: y - 

leaves. | 

3. Coccorona (Purctata) ſoliis lanceolato-ovatis. Lin. 


Sp. Plant. 523. Sea-fide G: «pe with oral ears 64 


AVESs 


251. C cus with heart-ſhaped leaves, having curled prick- | 


4. Coe 


9080 
ah Cogooyona (Exceriata) foliis ovatis, ramis quaſi 


onged into n.fanſh heyy 
ticatis, Lin. Sp. Plant. 524. Sea-fide Grape wwith eval | of tan, where they muſt be ſhaded from the ſun until thy 


lea ves, whoſe branches.caff their bark. 1 

5. Coccolopa (Tenuifelia) foliis ovatis membranaceis. 
Amen. Acad. 5. p. 397. Sea. a Grape with oval menmbra- 
naceous lea ves. 3 

The firſt ſort naturally in moſt of the iſlands in the 
Weſt-Indies, upon the ſandy ſea-ſhores, from whence the in- 
habitants have given it the title of Sea-fide or Mangrove 
Grape; this ſends up ſeveral woody ſtalks from the root, 
which riſe eight or ten feet high, with a light brown ſmooth 
bark, garniſhed with leaves which are placed alternately ; 


- — 


s 0 6 
into a ſeparate ſmall pot, and pl 


have taken new root; after which they mult be treated in 
the ſame manner as the Annona and, other tender plagy 
from hot countries, giving them a proper ſhare of air 
warm weather, and gently refreſhing them with water; hu 
they ſhould not have too much wet, for they do not perſpiry 
much, their leaves being of a very cloſe contexture, eſpe, 
cially thoſe of the firſt and ſecond ſorts. In autumn tbeſe 
plants ſhould be removed into the hot-houſe, and plunged 
into the bark-bed, otherwiſe they will not make great pm. 


greſs ; therefore they ſhould always remain in the tan- 


they are very thick and ſtiff, almoſt round, from five to | giving them plenty of air in ſummer when the weather h 


ſeven inches diameter, of a lacid green on their upper fide, 
and veined on their under, ftanding upon ſhort foot-ſtalks. 


The flowers come out from the wings of the ſtilks; they are | 


diſpoſed along the foor-ſtalk in long flender bunches, like 
thoſe of the common Currant ; theſe bunches are five or fix 
inches long. The flowers are white, and the petal is cut 


warm. : 

The leaves of theſe plants continue in verdure all the 
year, ſo make a fine appearance in the hot-houſe in wig, 
ter; but I have never ſeen the flowers of either fort pro 
duced here. | 


COCHLEARIA. Lin. Gen. Plant. 720. Spoonwort, ** 


into fix parts; theſe are ſucceeded by berries about the ſize Scurvy Graſs. 

of a common Grape, of a purpliſh red colour, incloſing a The CHarAacTERs are, 

nut of the ſame ſhape. The flower hath four petals placed in form of a croſs ; it hat 
This plant is figured by Lobel under the title of Populus | fix famina, four of which are longer than the other two. The 

novi orbis, and has been copied by Parkinſon in his Herbal, | germen is e Hor which afterward becomes a gibban, 


and ſeveral others. | 


ſends out many ſtrong ſtalks from the root, which riſe near 
twenty feet high, and are covered with a ſmooth gray bark. 
The leaves are from ſeven to nine inches long, and from 
three to four broad; they are indented at the foot ſtalk like 
a heart, but end in a point, having ſeveral tranſverſe veins 


running alternately from the midrib to the border, of a thick 
ſtiff conſiſtence, and of a lucid green on their upper fide. 


The flowers are produced in long flender bunches at the end 
of the branches; they are com poſed of five white acute- 
pointed petals, which ſpread open in form of a ſtar; theſe 
are ſucceeded by roundiſh purple fruit, ſmaller than thoſe 
of the former ſort, and not fo well flavoured. 

The third ſort grows naturally at La Vera Cruz in New 
Spain; this ſends up many ſhrubby talks from th& root, 
which riſe five or fix feet high, having a light gray bark. 


The leaves are oval and heart-ſhaped, three inches long, 


and two and a half broad, indentcd at their foot-ſtalks; 
theſe are not ſo ſtiff as theſe of the two former forts. The 
fruit 1s pop a6" in a ſlender bunch at the end of the branches; 
they are ſmall, of a dark purple colour, and are never eaten 
by the inhabitants. 

The fourth ſort grows naturally in Campeachy ; this 
ſends up many ſlender ligneous ſtalks from the root, which 
riſe to the height of ſeven or eight feet, covered with a 
gray bark, garniſhed with heart-ſhaped leaves about four 
inches long and three broad, whoſe foot-ſtalks are joined 
to the under part of the leaves like the handle of a tar- 
get. The leaves are of a lucid green, and ſmooth on their 
upper fide ; the flowers and fruit of this ſort I have not 


| heart-ſhaped, compreſſed pod 
The ſecond fort grows naturally about Carthagena ; this 


„ faſtened to the flyle, baving tus, 
cells, in each of which are lodged four roundiſb Seeds. 9 
The Species are, 3 | 

1. CocxLearia (Offiinalis) foliis radicalibus ſubrotun- 
dis, caulinis oblongis ſubſinuatis. Flor. Lapp. 256. Con- 
mon or round-leaved Scuryy Graſs. deer 8 

2. CochlzARIA (Anglica) foliis radicalibus lanceolaty, 
integerrimis, caulinis ſinuatis. Sea Scurwy Graſi. | 

3. CochlzARIA (Greenlandica) foliis reniformibus, eu- 
noſis integerrimis. Hort. Cliff. 498. Leaſt Welch Scary 
Graſs. 5 | 

4. CochrlzARIA (Danica) foliis haſtatis, angulatis. Flor, 
Suec. 196. Daniſh, or Toy-leaved Scur u Graſs. 

5. CocalEAR1A (Armeracia) foliis radicalibus lanceg- 
latis, crenatis, caulinis incifis. Hort. Cliff. 332. Hut 
Radiſh. a | 

6. CocnlEARlA (Glafifolia) foliis caulinis cordato- f 
gittatis, amplexicaulibus. Hort. Cliff. 332. Talleft Scirq 
Gra/s with a Woad leaf. 

The firſt ſort nort 
of England, and in Holland, but is cultivated for uſe in 
the gardens near London: this is an annual plant, for the 
ſceds are ſown, and the plants decay within the compals 
one year; but the ſeeds ſhould be ſown early in autumn, r 
permitted to ſcatter ; it hath a fibrous root, from which ariſe 
many round ſucculent leaves, which are hollowed like: 
ſpoon : the ſtalks riſe from ſix inches to a foot high ; 
are brittle, and garniſhed with leaves which are oblong and 
ſinuated. The flowers are produced in cluſters at the endof 
the branches, confiſting of four ſmall white petals, which 
are placed in form of a croſs; and are ſucceeded by ſhort 
roundiſh, ſwelling ſced-veſſcls, having two cells, divided 


mn e en Gen nne es. 


ows _— on the ſea-ſhore in the north | 


wi © Ks * * 


n 1 1 r 


ſeen. | 


The fifth ſort grows naturally in Jamaica; this ſends up | by a thin partition; in each of theſe is lodged four or fie 
many ſlender ligneous ſtalks from the root, which riſe four | roundiſh ſeeds. 7 
or five feet high, covered with a brown bark. The leaves 


are ſix inches long and three broad, having many ſtrong 
veins running from the midrib toward the border; they are 
of a light green colour, and are not fo ſtiff as the former. 
The fruit 1s ſmall, of a purple colour, growing in ſlender 
bunches from the end of the branches. 

Theſe plants riſe eafily from ſeeds, if they are ſown in 
pots, nd plunged into a hot-bed of tan; but as they do 
not produce fruit in England, the ſeeds muſt be procured 
from the Weſt-Indies. When the plants are come up about 
two or three inches high, they ſhould be each tranſplanted 


- 


— — 


| 


This is propagated in ens for medicinal uſes, which 
is done by ſowing the ſeeds in july, ſoon after they are 11P% 
in a moiſt hady foor of ground; and when the plants 4 
come up they ſhould be thinned, ſo as to be left at about 
fix inches diſtance each way. The plants that are taken out 
may be tranſplanted into other ſhady borders, if you _ 
occaſion for them ; and at the ſame time all the weeds 
ſhould be hoed down, fo as to clear the plants entirely from 
them, that they may have room to grow ſtrong. In © 


pg theſe plants will be fit for uſe; and thoſe that a 
u | 
their 


ffered to remain will run up to ſeed in May, and 


eor 
e. If this is ſown in the ſpri 
their ſeeds in June. plant ſpring, 


the 
{reds ſeldom grow well, the beſt time is ſoon after 


ripe. 
eue gen Scurvy Graſs Is alſo uſed in medicine; but this 
grows in the ſalt-marſhes in Kent and Eſſex, where the ſalt 
© ater overflows it almoſt every tide, and can rarely be made 
in a garden, or at leaſt to laſt longer there than one 


to grow mW" Sf , 
year; but it bein 24 — in the before - men- 
Boned, the mardow hon applied from thence by the herb- 


who make it their buſineſs to om herbs. 

The little Welch Scurvy Graſs is a biennial plant, and 
may be in a garden, if planted in a ftrong ſoil 
Aula ſhady fituation. This plant grows plentifully in Muſ- 
covy, as alſo in Davis's S hts. 

The fourth fort is a low trailing plans, whoſe ſtalks grow 
6x inches long, and lie proſtrate on the ground; the leaves 
are , and in ſhape like thoſe of Ivy. This is found 
| The fixth ſort is a biennial plant, which uſually grows 
about a foot and a half high with upright ſtalks, which 
are garniſhed with angular heart-ſhaped leaves, embracin 
the ſtalks with their baſe ; the flowers are produced in | 
ſpikes at the end of the branches; they are very ſmall, 
white, and aze ſucceeded by ſhort ſwelling peds filled with 
— ſeeds. This may propagated by ſeeds as the 
common ſort, and, if ſown in autumn, will more certainly 
ſucceed than in the ſpring. 

The Horſe Radiſh is propagated by cuttings or buds from 
the ſides of the old roots. The beſt ſeaſon for this work is 
in October or February; the former for dry lands, the latter 
for moiſt ; the nd ſhould be trenched at leaſt two ſpits 
deep, or more, if it will allow of it. The manner of plant- 
ing it is as follows: Provide yourſelf with a goed quantity 
of offsets, which ſhould have a bud n their crowns, but 


women, 


it matters not how ſhort they are; therefore the upper part 


of the roots which are taken up for uſe, ſhould be cut off 
about two inches long with the bud to it, which is eſteemed 
the beſt for planti Then make a trench ten inches deep, 


ng. 
in which you ſhould place the offsets at about four or five | 


inches diſtances, with the bud upward, covering them up 
with the mould that was taken out of the trench : then pro- 
ceed to a ſecond trench in like manner, and continue the 
ſame till the whole ſpot of ground is planted. After this 
level the ſurface of the ground even, obſerving to keep it 
clear from weeds, until the plants are ſo far advanced as 
to be ſtrong enough to over-bear and keep them down. 
With this management the roots of the Horſe Radiſh will 
be long and ftrait, and free from ſmall lateral roots, and 
the ſecond year after planting will be fit for uſe. 
CODLIN-TREE. See Mar vs. 
COFFEA. Lin. Gen. Pl. 209. The Coffes tree. 
The CRARACTERs are, 

The flower hath ane petal, which is funnel-fhaped, having a 
narrow cylindrical tube, and is plain at the tep, where it is in- 
dented in five tarts; it hat5 five fiamina, which are faſtened 
ta the tube. The roundiſh germen aſterauard becomes an oval 
berry, containing two bemi/pherical ſcedi, plain on one fide, and 
can dex on the other; 

We have but one Syzcies of this genus, viz. 

Corrza (Arabica. Hort. Cliff. 59. The Coffee-tree. 

his tree is ſuppoſed to be a native of Arabia Felix, 


where it was firſt cultivated for uſe, and to this day, is the | 


cry from whence the beſt Coffee is brought to Europe, 
2 the plant is now 57 6% apo in many parts .of both 
5 nes; but the produce of thoſe countries being greatly in- 
- wy to that of Arabia, hath occaſioned its — 5. hat 
— Shad. ſo that it is ſcarce worth importing ; but this 
ncht be remedicd, it the Coffee planters in the Weſt- 


— 


| 


| 


naturally in ſome parts of England, and is annual. 


C 


$ Could be prevailed on to try a few- experiments, 


cor 
| which I ſhall hereafter propoſe, being ſounded on thoſe 
which have been made in England, upon the berries pro- 
duced here. But I ſhall firſt treat of the plant, with its 


culture in England. | 
This is a low tree in the native country of its growth, 
where it ſeldom riſes more than fixteen or eighteen feer 
high; the main ſtem uprighr, and is covered with 
a light brown bark; the branches are produced horizontal- 
Y and oppoſite, which croſs each other at every joint, ſo 
at every fide of the tree is fully garniſhed with them, and 
form a ſort of pyramid, the leaves alſo ftand oppoſite ; theſe 
when fully » are about four or five inches long, and 
two inches broad in the middle, decreaſing toward each 
end; the borders are waved, and the ſurface is of a lucid 
green. The flowers are produced in cluſters at the baſe 
of the leaves, fitting cloſe to the branches ; theſe are tubu- 
lous, and ſpread open at the top, where they are divided 
into five they ave of a pure white, and have a very 
grateful odour, but are of ſhort duration. Theſe are ſuc- 
ceeded by oval berries, which are firſt green; when fully 
| n, they turn red, and afterward change to black when 
ly ripe. They have a thin pulpy ſkin, under which are 
| two ſeeds joined, which are flat on the joined ſides, with a 
longitudinal furrow, and convex on their outer fide. 

. ks the Coffee-tree is an evergreen, ſo it makes a beautifub - 
appearance at every ſeaſon in the ſtove, but particularly 
when it is in flower, and alfo when. the berries are red, whictr -- 
is generally in the winter, fo that they continue a long time 
in that ſtate ; therefore there is ſcarce any plant that more 
deſerves a place in the ſlove than this. 5 
| It is propagated by the berries, which muſt be ſown ſoom 
after they are gathered from the trees, for if they are kept 
out of the ground any: time they will not . 1 have 
frequently ſent the berries abroad by the poſt, but when 
they have been a fortnight in their journey they have alt 
failed, and this has eonftantly happened every where, for 
þ the berries that were ſent from Holland to Paris did nor 
grow, nor did thoſe thar were ſent from Paris to England 
grow: ſo that wherever theſe trees are defired, the young. 
plants muſt be ſent, if it: be at any diſtance from the place 
where they grow. 0 

The berries ſnouid be planted in ſmall pots, and plunged 
into a hot - bed of tanners bark. If the bed be of a proper 
temperature of warmth, the plants will appear in a month 
or five weeks time, and in about ſix weeks more will be 
fit to tranſplant; for as many of the berries will produce 
two plants, ſo the ſooner they are parted the better; for 
when they grow double till they have made large roots; 
they will be ſo intermixed and entangled, as to render it 
. difficult to ſeparate them, without tearing off their fibres, 
which will-greatly prejudice the plants. When theſe are 
' tranſplanted, they muſt each be put into a ſeparate ſmalt ' 
pot, and plunged into the tan-bed again; which ſhould be 
ſtirred up to the bottom, and, if required, ſome new tam 
: ſhould be mixed with it to renew the heat; then the plants 
* ſhould be gently watered, and the glaſſes of the hot - bed 
muſt be ſhaded every day. till they have taken new root; 
after which the plants ſhould have freſh air admitted to them 
every day, in proportion to the warmth of the ſeaſon: dur- 
ing the ſummer they will require frequently to be refreſhed 
with water, bat they muſt not have it in too great plenty: 
for if the roots are kept too moiſt, they are very ſubject to 
rot, then the leaves will ſoon decay and drop off, and the 
-plants become naked; when this happens, they are ſeldom 
"recovered again. The firlt ſign of theſe plants being diſ- 


ordered, is, their leaves ſweating ont a elammy juice, which 
attracts the ſmall inſects, which frequently infeſt them in 
ſtoves when they are not in health, and theſe cannot be de- 
Sch. 
the 


| ſtroyed till the plants are recovered io vigoar ; for althe 


cor 


the plants are ever ſo 
theſe inſects, yet they. will be ſoon attacked by them again, 
if they are nat recovered to health, for theſe inſects are 


igour; but when they are difordered, they ſoon ſpread 
over all the leayes and tender parts of the plants, and mul- 
tiply exceedingly'; ſo that upon the firſt attack, the plants 
ſhould be ſhifted into freſh earth, and all poſſible care taken 
to recover them, without which all the waſhing and clean- 
ing of the plants will be to little purpoſe. The diſorders 
attending the Coffee-trees, generally proceed from either 
being put into pots too large for them, nothing being of 
— conſequence than over potting: them, or from the 

earth being too ſtiff; or over watered. If theſe errors are 
' avcided, and the ſtove kept always in a proper temperature 
of heat, the plants will thrive, and produce plenty of fruit 
annually. DEE. n | 

I — made trial of ſeveral compoſitions of earth for 
theſe plants, but have found none of them equal to that 
of a kitchen-garden, where the ſoil is naturally looſe, and 
not ſabje&t to bind; 7 if it has conſtantly been 
well wrought and properly dunged, this without any mixture 
is preferable to any other. | 

When the plants are tranſplanted, their roots ſhould not 
be too much cut or trimmed, the decayed or rotten fibres 
ſhould be pruned off, and thoſe which are cloſely matted to 
the ſide of the pots ſhould be trimmed, but not cut too 
near to the ſlem, for the old fibres do not put out new roots 


very kindly, eſpecially thoſe which are become tough, ſo 


that there ſhould always be a ſufficient number of young 
fibres left to ſupport the plants till new ones are produced. 
The Coffee plants were firſt carried from Arabia to Bata- 
via by the Dutch, and from thence they were afterward 
brought to Holland, where great number of the plants were 
raiſed from the berries which thoſe plants produced, and 
from theſe moſt of the gardens in Europe have been furniſh- 
ed. A great number of theſe young plants, which were 
raiſed at Amſterdam, were ſent to Surinam by the pro- 

rietors of that iſland, where the trees were ſoon propagated 
in great plenty, and from thence the plants have been diſ- 
perſed to moſt of the iſlands in the Weſt-Indies ; for as the 
plants raiſed from the berries produce. fruit in eighteen 
months from planting in the warm countries, ſo plantations 
of theſe trees may be ſoon made in any of thoſe countries, 
where the temperature of the air 1s proper for their produc- 
tion ; but the trees will not grow 1n the open air in the 
country where there is a winter, ſo that without the tropics 
they cannot be expected to grow abroad. 

The French have made great plantations of theſe trees in 
their ſettlements in the Weſt-Indies, and alſo in the iſle of 
Bourbon, from whence they import great quantities of Coffee 
annually to France, which, although greatly inferior in 
quality to the Arabian, yet it is conſumed, otherwiſe they 
would not continue that branch of commerce. In the Bri- 
tiſh colonies of America there have been ſome large plan- 
tations made of Coffee-trees ; and it was propoſed to the 
parliament ſome years paſt, to give a proper encourage- 
ment for cultivating this commodity in America, ſo as to 
enable the planters to underſell the importers of Coffee from 
Arabia ; accordingly there was an abatement of the du 
payable on all the Coffee which ſhould be of the growth of 
our colonies in America, which was at that time ſuppoſed 
would be a ſufficient encouragement for the planters to 
improve this branch of commerce: but the productions of 
thoſe countries being greatly inferior in quality to that of 
Arabia, hath almoſt ruined the project; and unleſs the 
planters can be prevailed on to try ſome experiments to 
improve its quality, there can be little hope of its becoming 


2 99 of trade; therefore I ſhall beg leave to | 


waſhed and cleared from 


—— —— 


- 


offer my ſentiments on this article, and fincetely wiſh wh, 
1 — propoſe may be found uſeful for the rains 


the Coffee planters; for as my opinion is founded upon ex: 
never ſeen upon any of the plants while they are in perfect 


are permitted to ripen perfectly on the trees, which is not 


| conſtantly attended to, for they cannot be too much expoſed 
to the ſun and air in the day-time, but they muſt be 


b 


over in ſhips freighted with rum, nor ſhould the berries be 


Co 


periment, ſo it is not mere theory or ſi tion. 

The great fault of the Coffee Aue der in America i; 
the want of flavour, or having a diſagreeable one. The 
berries are much larger than thoſe which are imported fron 
Arabia, and conſequently have not ſo much ſpirit or flavour. 
This may be- owing to ſeveral cauſes; the firſt is that of iu 
growing in a ſoil too morſt, which is always known to in- 
creaſe the ſize of fruit and vegetables, but their quality i, 
greatly diminiſhed thereby. The ſecond is from the gather. 
ing of the berries too ſoon; for I have been credibly in- 
formed, that it is the conſtant practice of the planters tg 
gather the fruit when it is red; at which time the berries 
are much larger, and of greater weight, than thoſe which 
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till they are turned black, and their outer pulp becomes 
dry, and the ſkins ſhrink ; then the berries are much ſmaller 
than before, and the outer cover will eafily ſeparate from 
the berry, which I have always been informed has been 
the complaint of the planters, that this was with great diff- 
culty and trouble effected. A third cauſe I imagine may be 
in the drying of the berries when gathered, which myſt be 
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evening removed under cover, and carefully Beten frog 

dews and rain ; nor ſhould they be placed near'any fort of, 
liquid or moiſture, for theſe berries are very ſubject to im- 
ibe moiſture, and thereby acquire the flavour of the liquid, 
of whatever ſort it be; and the berries will be enlarged, but 
the flavour diminiſhed by it, as from many experiments I 
can affirm ; for a bottle of rum being placed in a cloſet, in 
which a caniſter of Coffee-berries cloſely topped was ſtand- 
ing on a ſhelf at a conſiderable diſtance, in a few days bad 
ſo impregnated the berries, as to render them very diſagree- 
able ; the ſame alſo hath happened by a bottle of ſpirits of 
wine ſtanding in the ſame cloſet with Coffee and Tea, both 
which were in a few days ſpoiled by it. Therefore from 
many experiments of this nature which I have made upon 
Coffee, it appears to me, that it ſhould never be brought 


laid to dry in the houſes where the ſugars are boiled, or the 
rum diſtilled. I have alſo been informed by a gentleman 
who has a very good eſtate in Jamaica, and who has lived 
many years in that iſland, that the planters frequently boil 
the Coffee-berries before they are dried. As this informa- 
tion comes from a gentleman of great ſkill and veracity, | 
cannot doubt of the fat; and if ſo, this alone is ſufficient 
to ſpoil the beſt Coffee in the world; ſo that I am at a lob 
to gueſs the reaſon for this practice, which, as it appean 
to me, can only be intended to increaſe the weight, there 
fore muſt be imputed to avarice, the bane of every public 


There was ſome time paſt an imperfe& account printed 
in the papers, of the cauſe why the American Coffee was 
not ſo good as that which comes from Arabia, in which it 
was ſuppoſed that the goodneſs of the latter proceeded from 
the length of time which the berries had been kept: there 
fore the author propoſes, that the American Coffee-bernes 
ſhould be kept many years, which he ſays will render them 
equally good. This is contrary to all the experience | 
have had, or can learn, from thoſe who have ſeen the whole 
progreſs of Coffee in Arabia, with their manner of as 
and packing it to ſend abroad; for two gentlemen who Þ 
lived there 1 years aſſured me, that the berries, when 
firſt gathered, were much better than thoſe which are kept 
any time. And a curious gentleman who reſided in Bar- 
badoes two years alſo told me, that he never drank — 

| 0 


| coi 
| in any part of the world, than what he made from 


Ie freſh berries, which he gathered himſelf, and roaſted 
as he had occaſion for them; which is alſo confirmed b 
the trials which have been made with the berries whi 
in the Roves in England, which make a better fla- 
liquor than the beft Arabian Coffee-berries which 
can be procured here ; therefore I wiſh thoſe who are in- 
clinable to cultivate theſe trees in America, would make 
choice of a ſoil rather dry than moiſt, in which the trees 
will not make ſo great progreſs as thoſe which grow in a 
wet foil, nor will the produce be ſo great; but as the qua- 


lity of the produce will be ſo much improved, ſo it will 


certainly be of greater advantage to them. 
' The next thin 

| pon the trees till their ſkins are ſhrivelled, and will fall 
from the trees when they are ſhaken, which it is true will 
tly diminiſh their weight, but then the commodi 
will be more than double the value of that which is gathere 
ſooner ; for in Arabia they always ſhake the berries off the 
trees, ſpreading cloths under them to receive them, and 
only take ſuch as readily fall at each time. 

When the berries are full ripe, pos | ſhould be ſhaken of 
hen the trees are perfectly dry, and ſpread abroad upon 
cloths in the ſun to dry, carrying them every evening under 
cover, to prevent the dews from falling on them, or the 
rain if any ſhould happen: and when they are perfectly 


dry, they ſhould have their outer ſkins beaten off, then | 


carefully packed up in cloths or bags three or four times 
double, and conſequently _ in a dry ſituation. When 
they are ſhipped for England, it ſhould be on board thoſe 
veſſels which have no rum, leſt the Coffee ſhould imbibe 
the flavour, which cannot be prevented when ſtowed in 
the ſame place. Some yEfrs paſt a Coffee ſhip from India 
had a few bags of Pepper put on board, the flavour of 
which was imbibed by the Coffee, and the whole. cargo 
ſpoiled thereby. | 1 | 

As the quantity of Coffee now conſumed in Britain is 
very much increaſed of late years, ſo it will certainly be 
worthy of public conſideration, how far it may be neceſ- 
fary to encourage the growth of it in the Britiſh colonies ; 
and certainly it deſerves the attention of the inhabitants of 
thoſe colonies, to improve this commodity to the utmoſt of 
their power, and not to have ſo much re to the quan- 
tity as to the quality of it; for although the former may 
appear to have the advantage of the latter in point of profit, 
yet the goodneſs of every commodity muſt always claim 
the preference, and thereby 
advantage to the cultivator. 

COIX. Lin. Gen. Plant. 927. Job's Tears. 

The CraracTers are, 

It bath male and female flowers on the ſame plant; the male 
Sewers are diſpoſed in a looſe ſpike. The petal has two oval 
valves. Theſe have each three hairy lamina, terminated by 
oblong four-cornered ſummits. There are a few female flowers 
fituated at the baſe of the male ſpike in the ſame plant; the petal 
bath two oval valves. F. hey have a ſmall oval germen, which 
efterward becomes a hard, roundiſp, ſmooth ſeed. 

We have but one Syxc1Es of this genus, viz. 

Corx (Lachryma Jobi) ſeminibus ovatis. Hort. Cliff. 
434. Coix with oval ſeeds ; or Job's Tears. + 

This plant grows naturally in the iſlands of the Archi- 
pelago, and is frequently cultivated in Spain and Portugal, 
wow the poor inhabitants grind the grain to flour in a 

carcity of Corn, and make a coarſe ſort of bread of it. 

5 It is an annual plant, which ſeldom ripens its ſeeds in 
— unleſs the ſeaſon proves very warm; from a thick 
ri dus root is ſent out two or three jointed ſtalks, which 
le two feet high, garniſhed with ſingle, long, narrow leaves 
at each joint, reſembling thoſe of the Reed; at the baſe of 


is to permit the berries.to remain ſo long 


will be found of more laſting | 


| 


| 


COL 
the leaves come out the ſpikes of flowers, ſtanding on ſhort 
ſoot- ſtalks; theſe ſpikes are compoſed of male flowers only, 
and below them is ſituated one or two female flowers; the 
male flowers decay ſoon after they have ſhed their farina, 
but the en of the female flowers ſwell to a large oval 
ſeed, which is hard, ſmooth, and of a gray colour, greatly 
reſembling the ſeeds of Gromwel, from whence this plant 


bas been by ſeveral writers titled Lithoſpermum. 


| Thoſe who are deſirous to cultivate this plant in England, 
may procure the ſeeds from Portugal ; theſe ſhould be ſown 
on a moderate hot-bed in the ſpring to bring the plants 
forward, and afterward tranſplant them on a warm border, 
* gp two feet room at leaſt ; and when the plants 
have taken root, they will require no farther care but to 
keep them clean from weeds. Theſe will flower about 
Midſummer, and in warm ſeaſons the ſeeds will ripen at 
| Michaelmas. | 
* COLCHICUM. Lin.-Gen. Pl. 416. Meadow Saffron. 
The CRARACT Es are, 

The floxver hath neither emy t or. ſpatha; it hath one 
petal, riſing with an angular tube from the root, and is divided 
at the top _— oval concave ſegments; it hath fix flamina 
with four values. The is ſituated near the root, which 
afterward becomes a capſule with three lobes, having a ſeam an 
the infide, dividing it into three cells, which contain ſeveral 
roundiſp rough ſeeds. 

The Seis are, | 

1. Cobenxieum j(Autumnale) foliis planis lanceolatis, 
erectis. Hort. Cliff. 140. Colchicum with plain, erect, ſpear- 
ſhaped leaves ;. or Common Meadow Saffron. - 

2. Colcnicuu (Monrtanum) foliis linearibus patentiſſi- 
mis. Lin. Spl. Pl. 342. Meadow Saffron with very narrow: 
ſpreading leaves. 

3. CoLcnicun (Fariegatum) foliis undulatis patentibus. 
Hort. Clif. 140. Meadow Saffron with waved ſpreading 
leaves, and chequered flowers. 

There are ſeveral varieties of theſe flowers, which differ 
| in their colour and other little accidents, which are not 
| laſting, ſo muſt not be ranged as diſtin ſpecies. But as 
they are cultivated in flower-gardens, fo I ſhall beg leave 
to mention thoſe varieties which I have ſeen cultivated. 

2 are moſt of them ſeminal variations from the firit 
re. | 
The moſt common Meadow Saffron hath a purpliſh flower. 

The Meadow Saffron with white flowers. 

Meadow Saffron with ftriped flowers. 

Broad-leaved Meadow Saffron.. 

Striped-leaved Meadow Saffran.. 

Many flowered Meadow. Saffron. 

Meadow Saffron with double purpliſh-flowers:- 

Meadow Saffron with double white flowers. 

Meadow Saffron with many white flowers. 

The firſt ſort grows naturally both in the weſt and north- 
of England. I have obſerved it in great plenty in the mea 
dows in Warwickſhire in the beginning of September. The 
country-people call the flowers Naked Ladies, becauſe they 
come up naked, without any leaves or cover. This hath a. 
| bulbous root, about the ſize and ſhape of the Tulip root, 
but not ſo ſharp pointed at the top; the ſkin or cover 1s alſo- 
of a darker colour. The flowers come out in autumn; theſe 
ariſe with long flender tubes from the root about four inches 

high, ſhaped Fike thoſe of the Saffron, but are larger; they 
are of a pale purple colour, and divided into fix parts at 
the top; the number of flowers is generally in proportion to 
the ſize of the roots, from two to ſeven or eight: in March 
the green leaves appear; theſe are commonly four to a full 

rown root; they are folded over each other below, but 
| ney open above ground, landing croſs ways; they are 
| of a deep green, and when fully grown are five As >= 
2 Ong, 


| 
2 


| _ EOL. 
long, vnd one broad. The ſeed-veffel comes out from be- 
tween the leaves in April, and the ſeeds ripen in May, ſoon 


after which the leaves decay. | 
The other varieties are ſuppoſed to have accidentally riſca 
from the ſeeds of this, fo that thoſe who are defirous to ob- 


tain a varicty of theſe flowers, ſhould propagate them from 
ſeeds, ich means there may be more obtained 
- The ſort s naturally on the mountains in 


Spain and Portugal. This hath a ſmaller root than the firſt, | 


and a darker coat; the flowers appear in Auguſt or Sep- 
tember ; theſe are cut into fix long narrow ſegments, of a 
reddiſh purple colour, having fix yellow ſtamina. The 
leaves of this ſort come up ſoon after the flowers decay, and 
continue green all the winter like the Saffron ; theſe are 
long, narrow, and ſpread on the ground; in June theſe 
decay like the-firſt ſort. | 
The third ſort grows naturally in the Levant, but is com- 

monly cultivated in the Engliſh gardens. It flowers gg the 

ſame time as the firſt ſort, and the leaves come UP in 
the ſpring. The root of- this ſpecies is ſuppoſed to be the 
Hermodactyl of the ſhops. 

Theſe are all very pretty varieties for a flower-garden, | 
producing their flcwers in autumn, when few other plants 
are in beauty; and are therefore, by ſome, called Naked 
Ladies. The green leaves come up in the ſpring, which 
are extended to a great length in May, then the green 
leaves begin to decay; ſoon after which time is the proper 
ſeaſon to tranſplant their roots, for if they are ſuffered to 
remain in the ground till Auguſt, they will ſend forth freſh | 
fibres, after which time it will be too late to remove them. 
The roots may be kept above ground till the beginning of 
Auguſt, at which time, if they are not planted, they will 
produce their flowers as they lie out of the ground, but this 
will greatly weaken their roots. The manner of planting 
their roots being the ſame as for TuLiys, &c. I ſhall for- 
bear mentioning it here, referring the reader to that article: 
and alſo for ſowing the ſeeds, by which means new varieties 
may be obtained, I ſhall refer to the article Xir ox, where 
will be proper directions for this work. 

COLDENIA. Lin. Gen. Plant. 159. 


The CHARACTERS are, 


It hath a funnel-ſhaped flower of one petal, fpreading at the 
tcp, and obtuſe ; it hath four lamina, which are inſerted in the 
tube of the petal. In the center is 


uated four oval germen, each 
Supporting a hairy flyle. The — h 


afterward become /0 
oval, compreſſed, rough fruit, terminated by four. beaks, incloſed 
by the empalement. 

We know but one Species of this genus, viz. 

CoLDEXIA (Procumbens.) Flor. Zeyl. 69. This is by 
Dr. Plukenet titled, Teucrii facie biſnagarica tetracoccos 
roftrata. Alm. 363. 

This is a native of India. It is an annual plant, whoſe 
branches trail on the ground; they extend about fix inches 
from the root, garniſhed with ſhort leaves fitting cloſe to 
the branches ; theſe are deeply crenated on their edges, 
and have ſeveral deep veins; they are of a glaucous colour, 
and come out without order. The flowers are produced at 
the wings of the leaves, growing in ſmall cluſters ; theſe 
bave four ſtamina, and but one petal, which is funnel- 
ſhaped, and cut into four ſegments at the top; they are 
of a pale blue colour, and very ſmall ; when the' flower 
decays, the germen becomes a fruit com of four 
cells, cabal ts in the empalement, each containing a 
* ſeed. : 

his plant is propagated by ſeeds, which muſt be ſown 
upon a hot-bed 1n the ſpring ; and when the plants are fit 
to remove, they ſhould each be put into a ſeparate ſmall 
pot, and plunged into a hot-bed of tanners bark, obſervin 


1 


; 


N 


| large gland, ſupporting a briftly Ayle, which afterward 


] 


to ſhade them till they have taken freſh root, after which 


COL 
ey ſhould have air admitted i tham poiny in proper. 
2. the warmth of the ſeaſon, and gently «Neely two 
or three times a week in warm weather; but they muſt not 
hade too much moiſture. Theſe plants muſt remain in the 
hot-bed, whcre they will flower in June, and the ſeeds ripe 
in Se ber, | 
LEWORTS. See BxASSI1CA. | 
COLOCASIA. See As uu. 
COLLINSONIA. Lin. Gen. Plant. 38. 
The CnaracTteRs are, 

The flewer is funnel-ſhaped, of one petal, which is 
cut into frve paris at the top, the upper part being ſhort and ob- 
tuſe, and two of them being reflexed ; the lower lip or beard i; 

, ending in many points. It hath two long briftly ff 

ich are ere. It hath a guadrifid obtuſe germen, with « 

be 

7 
We have but one 8Sr ers of this plant, viz. 

CoLLinsonia (Canxadenſss) foliis cordatis oppoſitis. CM 
linſonia with heart-ſhaped lea ues growing oppoſite. 

This plant was broaght from Maryland, where it grows 
wild, as it doth alſo in moſt other parts of North America, 
by the ſides of ditches, and in low moiſt grounds, where it 
uſually riſes to the height of four or five feet. 
- This hath a nnial root and an annual ſtalk, which 
decays in the autumn, and freſh ſhoots come out in the 
ſpring. The ftalks are ſquare, and garniſhed with heart- 

aped leaves placed oppoſite, which are ſawed on their 
edges. The flowers are produced at the extremity of the 
ks in looſe ſpikes : theſe have long tubes, and are di- 
vided into five parts at the top ; the | Fen are of a pur- 
pliſh yellow, and the lower ſegment is terminated by long 
hairs. The flowers appear in July, and the ſeeds ripen in 


autumn. 
This plant may be eaſily agated by parting of the 
; . ould 1 at three 


roots in October. Theſe roots 
feet diſtance, for they ire much nouriſhment, otherwiſe 
they will not thrive, ſo ſhould be planted in a moiſt foil 
and a ſheltered ſituation. ' 

COLOCYNTHIS. See CucurBirTa. 

COLUMBINE. See AquiLEG1a. 

COLUMNEA. Lin. Gen. Plant. 710. 

* r _ 

ke flower bath one , of the ringent or grinning li 

with a felling tube, 2 led above fr. tauo 655 ; > upper 


— 


comes a fingle roumdiſp ſeed, fituated in the bottom of | the 


being ere& and entire, the lower is divided into three parts, which 


Jpread open it hath four lamina, two being longer than tht 
other ; theſe are incloſed in the upper lip. In the center is frtuated 
the roundiſh germen, which afterward becomes a globular berry 
wwith tao cells, fitting on the empalement, containing ſeverd 
oblong ſeeds. | 
We have but one Syegci1ts of this genus, viz. ; 

CoLumnea (Scandens.) Lin. Sp. Plant. 638. Climbing 
Columnea with a ſcarlet flower and a white fruit. 

Plumier mentions a variety of this with a yellowiſh flower 
and white fruit : butthis is only a ſeminal variation, ſup 
to have accidentally riſen from the ſeeds of the firſt. 

This hath a climbing ſtalk, which faftens itſelf to the 
neighbouring plants whereby it is ſupported. The leaves 
are oval, ſawed on the edges, and ftand upon ſhort foot- 
ſtalks; theſe, and alſo the ftalks, are very hairy; but the 
plants which were raiſed at Chelſea decayed the following 
year before they produced any flowers, ſo that I can gie 
no deſcription of them. ; 

Theſe plants are natives of the warmeſt parts of America, 
ſo are too tender to live in England, unleſs they are pre 
ſerved in the ſtove. They are propagated by ſeeds, which 
muſt be ſown in a good hot-bed ; and when the plants < 

- u 


* | 
* 


COL 


exotic plants, which are kept in the bark-ftove. 


COLUTEA. Tourn. Inſt. R. H. 649. tab. 417. Bladder | three flowers, 


The CHARACTERS are, a 
The flower is of the butterfly kind. The flandard, wings, and 
del, wary in their figure in different ſpecies, It hath ten fla- 
ming, nine of which are joined, and the other Handi ſeparate. 
Ts the center is ſituated an oblong germen, which afterward be- 
comes a broad favollen pad with one cell, including /everal kidney- 
ſhaped feeds. 
The SyEcrEs are, : 8 1 

1. Cor ur (Arboreſcem) arborea, foliolis obcordatis. 
Hort. Cliff. 365. Common Bladder Sena. n 

2. Cor urzA (Ifria) foliolis ovatis, imtegerrimis, caule 
fruticoſo. Shrubby Bladder Sena <voith oval aves, which are 

re. 

TT Cor ur (Orientalis) foliolis cordatis minoribus; | 
caule fruticoſo. Eaftern Bladder Sena with a blood-coloured 

, ſpotted with yellow. . 3 
4. Cor urza (Frateſcens) foliolis ovato-oblongis. Hort. 
Cliff. 366. Ethiopian Bladder Sena with a ſcarlet flower. 

5. Col urg (Americana) foliolis ovatis, emarginatis, | 
1 oblongis compreſſis acuminatis, caule arboreo. 
B Sena with oval leaves indented at the top, oblong, 
4 pointed pods, and a tree-like ſtall. 

Tor ur (Herbacea) herbacea foliis linearibus. Hort. 
Upſal. 266. — annual Bladder Sena, with ſmall pointed 
leaves and compreſſe ., | 
 97.CoLuTEBA — caulibus 
lis ovato-linearibus, tomentoſis, floribus alaribus pedunculis 
longiflimis. Bladder Sena with trailing falle, oval narrow 
leaves, which are <voolly, and flewers growing from the fides 
of the flalks with very long foot-ftalks. | 

The firſt ſort is commonly cultivated in the nurſery-gar- 
dens, as a flowering ſhrub to adorn plantations. This 
naturally in Auftria, in the ſouth of France and Italy. It 
hath ſeveral woody ſtems, which grow to the height of 
twelve or fourteen feet, dividing into many woody branches, 
garniſhed with aye leaves, compoſed of four or five 
Pair of oval leaves placed oppoſite, terminated by an odd 
one; theſe are indented at the top, and are of a prayiſh 
colour. The flowers come out from the wings of the 
leaves upon ſlender foot-ftalks about two inches long, each 
ſuſtaining two or three flowers of the butterfly kind, whoſe 
ſtandard is reflexed and large. The flowers are yellow, with 
a dark-coloured mark on each petal; theſe are ſucceeded 
dy inflated pods an inch and a half long, 7 a ſeam on 
the upper fide, containing a ſingle row of kidney - ſhaped 
ſeeds faſtened to a placenta. There is a variety of this 
with reddiſh pods, which is equally common in the gardens, 
and is ſuppoſed to be only an accidental variety, for the 
Plants do not differ in any other reſpect. : 

The ſeeds of the ſecond ſort were brought from the Le- 
vant by the Rev. Dr. Pococke, late Biſhop of Offory. This 
ſeldom grows more than fix or ſeven feet hi 
are very ſlender, and ſpread out on every fide; they are 
with winged leaves, compoſed of nine pair of 
mall, oval, entire lobes, terminated by an odd one; the 
flowers ſtand upon {lender foot- ſtalks about the ſame length 
of the former. The flowers alſo are like thoſe, but are of 
a brighter yellow. This ſort begins to flower early in May, 
and continues flowering till the middle of October. 

The third fort was diſcovered by Dr. Tournefort in the 
* ant. This hath a woody ſtem, which ſends out many 

ranches on every fide, which do not riſe above ſeven or 
eight feet high; theſe are not ſo ſtrong as thoſe of the firſt 


yaw, 4 ow ps with winged leaves, compoſed of 


| 


procumbentibus, folio- | 


— 


| pods little more than half an inch long, 


gh; the branches | 


| garniſhed with 


{mall heart-ſhaped lobes, terminated by 


66 f 


ap, chey mult be treated in the ſame wiy 2s other er wender I odd ane. The flowers proceed from the fide of the | 


foot-ſtalks, each ſuſtaining two or 
thoſe of the firſt fort, but ; 
they are of a dark red colour, marked with yellow. | 
The fourth ſort grows naturally in Ethiopia, from whence 
the ſeeds were brought to Europe. This hath a weak ſhrubby 
ſtalk, which ſends out many fide-branches growng ereQ, 
1 winged leaves, compoſed of ten or 

twelve pair of ſmall, oval, oblong, hoary lobes. The 
flowers are produced at the upper part of the branches 


branches, ſtanding _ 


| from the wings of the leaves, each foot-ftalk 2 


three or four ſcarlet flowers, which are longer than thoſe 
of the other ſorts, and are not reflexed; theſe are ſuc- 


ceeded by inflated , containing one row of kidney- 
ſhaped Lb * . ; 7 

The fifth ſort naturally at La Vera Cruz in New 
Spain. This hath a ſhrubby ftalk, which riſes to the height 

twelve or fourteen feet, ſending out many branches, gar- 
niſhed with winged leaves, compoſed of three pair of oval 
lobes, terminated by'an odd one; theſe are indented at the 


- Np are of a light green. The flowers are of a bright 
yellow, and ftand two or three upon each foot-ftalk, and 
are ſucceeded by compreſſed pods near four inches long, 
which end in long points. 


The fixth ſort grows naturally at the Cape of Good _ 
This is an annual plant of little 2 ſo is rarely culti- 
vated but in botanic ens for the ſake of variety. It 


riſes with a flender herbaceous ſtalk about two feet high. 
— upward into three or — Pr _ are 
garniſhed with winged leaves, com ve or i 

of very narrow . an inch long, which are a letle 
hoary. The flowers are ſmall, of a parpliſh colour, ſtand- 
ing three r on lender foot-ftalks, which are ſacceed- 
ed by flat oval pods, each containing two or three kidney- 


ſhaped ſeeds. ——_— | 
ſort were ſent me from the Cape 


The ſeeds of the ſeventh X 
of Good Hope. This plant hath many flender herbaceous. 
ftalks, which frequently trail on the groand, and are gar- 
niſhed with winged leaves, compoſed of twelve or fourteen 
pair of ſmall, narrow, oval lobes, terminated by an odd 
one; theſe, and alſo the ftalks, are covered with a whitiſh 
down. 'The flowers are very ſmall, of a purple colour, 
and ſtand upon very long ſlender foot-ſtalks, each ſuſtainin 
three or four flowers, which are ſucceeded by — 
which are a little 
bent like a fickle, each containing a ngle row of ſmall 
kidney-ſhaped ſeeds. This is a perennial plant, which, if 
ſheltered in the winter, will continue — years; but the 
branches do not extend more than a foot in length, and 
unleſs they are ſupported, always trail upon the ground. 

The three firſt forts are ay hardy ſhrubs, which thrive 
in the air extremely well, ſo they are generally pro- 

agated for ſale in the nurſery-gardens ; but the firſt fort 
hath been long in England, fo is more generally known 
and propagated than either of the other. 

Theſe are propagated by ſowing their ſeeds any time in 


. the ſpring in a bed of common earth ; and when the plants 


are come up, they muſt be kept clear from weeds, and the 
Michaelmas following they ſhould be tranſplanted either 
into nurſery-rows, or in the places where 5 7 are deſigned 
to remain; for if they are let grow in the ſeed- bed too long. 
they are very ſubject to have If which render them 
unfit for tranſplantation; nor ſhould theſe trees be ſuffered 
to remain too long in the nurſery before they are tranſ- 
planted, for the ſame reaſon. 

The firſt fort will grow to the height of twelve or fifteen 


feet, and are very proper to intermix with trees of a mid- 


dling growth in wilderneſs quarters, or in clumps of flow- 


SON 


. * The third ſort does not grow ſo tall as che common, but 
makes a more regular ſhrub than that. The flowers of 
this ſort are of a duſky red colour, ſpotted 
it makes a very pretty variety, and is as hardy as the com- 
mon ſort, therefore may be propagated by ſeeds in the 

The fourth ſort is tender, ſo will not live through the 
winters (when they are ſevere) in the open air in England ; 
(ay in mild winters, if they are planted in a dry ſoil and 
very well; and thoſe 


a warm fituation, they will thrive 


| ſtalks, three or four 


COM 


generally incline to the ground ; theſe are penih ed 
Joint with one winged leaf, compoſed of five, fix, 


largeſt, the lower diminiſhing, and with their baſe embiag 
the ftalks. The flowers are produced at the top of the 
| together on ſhort foot-ſtalks, which 

have a large ſpreading empalement, red on the upper ſide 
and divided at the top into ten z in the center fits the 
five s, which are red, and not more than a third par 
the fize of the empalement; within theſe are ſituated man; 


plants which live abroad will flower much ſtronger, and rmen, attended by about twenty ſtamina, terminated by 
make a finer appearance, than thoſe which are preſerved in k ſummits. After the flower is paſt, the receptacle 
the green-houſe ; for theſe plants require a large ſhare of | which fits in the bottom of the empalement, becomes 3 
air, otherwiſe they are apt to.draw up weak, ſo ſeldom pro- . fleſhy fruit, ſomewhat like a Strawberry, but flatter, in 
duce their flowers in plenty; therefore when any of the |-cluding a great number of pointed feeds. 
plants are ſheltered in-winter, they muſt be p as near | As this plant grows naturally on » ſo it is with dif. 


the windows as e, that they may have all the advan- 
tages of air; and in the ſpring, they muſt be hardened to 
the open air as ſoon as poſſible. | | 


| culty preſerved in gardens, for it muſt be planted in a foj 
near to that of its natural growth as poſſible; it is ver 


This fort. is pro ed by ſeeds as the former; if the 
are ſown early in the ſpring, upon a warm border of 
light earth, the 
autumn proves favourable, they will ripe very 
well ; but there are ſome ns who ſow the ſeeds upon a 
moderate hot-bed in the ſpring, whereby they bring the 
Plants ſo forward as to flower in July, ſo that the are 
always from ſuch plants: when theſe plants are 


| 


plants will flower in Auguſt; and, if the | on a bog, where there will be no 
r Goes ws 


as 

apt to ſpread much at the root when in a proper fituation, 
5 — is inclinable to preſerve this plant, may remoye 
it from the places of its growth in October, and plant it 
of the plants ſue- 
ceeding. There are a few of thele plants now growing 
upon a bog at Hampſtead, which were 2 there ſome 
years ago; but the neareſt place to London, where it 
* wild in plenty, is in 

in ' 


tranſplanted, it ſhould always be done while they are young, 
for they-do not bear removing well when they are large. 

The fifth fort grows naturally in a warm country, ſo is 
too tender to thrive in the open air in England: this is 
propagated by feeds, which muſt be ſown on a hot-bed in 
the ſpring, and when the plants are two inches high, they 
ſhould be each tranſplanted into a ſeparate ſmall pot, and 
plunged into a hot-bed of tanners bark, obſerving to ſhade 


COMMELINA. Lin. Gen. Plant. 58. * 137 
The CHaracTERS are, 
bath fix 


It hath @ Beart- Saped ſpatha ; the flower 
concave petals, three of which are ſmall and oval, the other are 


large, roundiſh, and coloured. It hath three nectariumt, (which 
have been ſuppoſed to be flamina;) there are three aul. 
ftamina, which recline ; in the center is fituated a roundiſþ ger- 
men, which afterward becomes a globular capſule with 


them till they have taken freſh root ; after which they muſt 


climate, always keeping them in a ſtove, which ſhould be 
kept to a moderate temperature of heat. 

fixth ſort is a low annual plant, which ſeldom 5 
more than a foot and a half in height; the flowers being 
ſmall, and having little beauty, it is ſeldom preſerved but 


in botanic gardens; the ſeeds of this ſort muſt be ſown | 


upon a moderate hot-bed in the ſpring, and the plants muſt 
be planted into ſmall pots, and brought forward in another 
hot-bed ; in July they will flower, when they may be ex- 
E to the open air, in a warm ſituation, where the 
s will ripen in September, and the plants will ſoon after 


ecay. 7 
The ſeventh ſort may be raiſed on a moderate hot- bed in 
the ſpring, and afterward 1 to the open air in ſum- 
mer; but in winter they muſt be ſheltered under a frame, 
Otherwiſe the froſt will deſtroy them. TIER 
COLUTEA SCORPIOIDES. See Emtrus. 
COMA AUREA. See Cyrysocoua. © | 
COMARUM. Lin. Gen. Pl. 563. Marſh Cinquefoil. 
2 88 os 
flower hath five oblong » which are inſerted in the 
empalement, but are much Aer. It hath E permanent 
Famine, which are inſerted into the empalement, and a great 
aumber of ſmall roundiſh germen collected into a head. The com- 
mon receptacle afterward becomes a large flefby fruit, having 
many pointed /ceds adhering to it. ds 
e have but one Syec1Ees of this genus, viz. 
Comartu (Palaftre.) Fl. Lapp. 214. Red Marſs Cin- 


guefe 

This plant hath creeping woody roots, which fend out 
many black fibres, penetrating deep into the ground, from 
which arife many reddiſh ſtalks about two feet high, which 


be treated in the ſame way as other plants from the ſame it 


three furrows, having three cells, each containing two angular 


The SpxciEs are, | 4 
1. CouuzLIx A (Communis) corollis inæqualibus, folus 
, ovato-lanceolatis, acutis, caule 2 Hort. 
Upſal. 18. Commelina with unequal petals, oval, ſpear-ſpaped, 
pointed leaves, and a ſenooth trailing tall. 4 
2. CoumtLina (Erefa) corollis inzqualibus, folus 
ovato-lanceolatis, caule erecto, ſcabro, ſimpliciſſimo. Hort. 
| Upſal. 18. Commelina with unequal petals, oval ſpear-ſpajed 
leaves, and a ſingle, upright, rough fall. 6 
3. CountLina (Africane) corollis inzqualibus, folus 
lanceolatis, glabris, obtuſis, caule repente. Lin. Sp. Pl 
41. Commelina with unequal petals, ſmooth, ſpear-foaped, ob- 
| zuſe leaves, and a creeping flalk. - 
4. CoMMELINA (Tuberoſa) corollis zqualibus folus 
ovato-lanceolatis, ſubcilliatis. Hort. Upſal. 18. Commeline 
| avith equal petals, and oval fpear:ſhaped leaves, which ard 
| hairy on their under fide. | 354 
5. CoumELixa (Zanonia) corollis æqualibus, pedun- 
culis incraſſatis, foliis lineari lanceolatis. Lin. Sp. Pl. 41. 
Commelina with equal petals, thick foot-flalks to the flower, and 
narrow 45 -ſhaped lea ves. 

The firſt ſort grows naturally in the iſlands in the Weſt 
Indies, and alſo in Africa; this is an annual plant, which 
hath ſeveral trailing ſtalks two or three feet long, which 
put out roots at the joints, and ſtrike into the ground; 4 
each joint is placed one oval ſpear-fhaped leaf, ending in 
a point, which embraces the ſtalk with its baſe, and ath 
| ſeveral longitudinal veins: it is of a dcep green, and ſmooth- 
ever g ep green, 
| The flowers come out from the boſom of the leaves, 

cluded in a fpatha, which is comprefſed and ſhut up, 
having two or three flowers, landing upon ſhort foot-ſtal 


| compoſed of two large blue petals, and four ſmaller = 


at each 
with yellow, ſo | lobes, which riſe above each other, the middle 7.27 eng 


meadows near Guildford 
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- which have been. 
2 within theſe are fituated three nectariums, each 
having a flender ſtamina fixed on the fide ; theſe ſurround 
the germen, which afterward becomes a roundiſh capſule, 
having three cells; in each of theſe is lodged two angular 

8. 
. ſecond ſort grows naturally in Penſylvania; this hath 
- nial root, compoſed of many white fibres ; the ftalks 
2 feet high, are upright, rough, herbaceous, and 
about the ſize of quills ; theſe have a fingle leaf at each 
joint, which. 18 ſhaped like thoſe of the firit ſort, and em- 
brace the ſtalks with its baſe ; the flowers come out from 


upon ſhort foot-ſtalks ; theſe are of a pale bluiſh colour, 
are ſucceeded by ſeeds as the firſt ſort. | 

The third ſort grows naturally in Africa; this hath a 
fibrous root, which ſends out many trailing ftalks three or 
four feet high, which put out roots at every joint, and from 
them many more ſhoots are produced ; ſo that where they 
have room to ſpread, they will cover a large ſurface of 
round. The leaves of this ſort are like thoſe of the 


but the flowers are larger, and of a deep yellow ; the 


the boſom of the leaves at the upper part of the ſtalk, vous 


— of this are heart-ſhaped, and the ſeed - veſſels are 


The fourth ſort naturally near old Vera Cruz in 
New Spain ; this hath a thick fleſhy root, compoſed of 
ſeveral tubers, ſomewhat like thoſe of Ranunculys ; from 
this ariſe one or two inclining ftalks, which ſend out fide 
branches from their lower parts, which are garniſhed with 
oval ſpear-ſhaped. leaves, part of which have long foot- 
ſtalks, the others embrace the ſtalks with their baſe; they 
have ſhort hairs on their under fide, and toward the ſtalk, 
but are ſmooth above, of, a deep green colour, and cloſe 

evening, or in cold weather. 'The flowers are pro- 
duced to the upper part of the ſtalks, from the boſom 
of the leaves, ſtanding upon flender foot-ftalks, which are 


compoſed. of three blue petals, pretty | and roundiſh, 
and three ſmaller, which are green; the ſeeds are like thoſe 
of the other ſorts. | 


The fifth ſort grows naturally in the Weſt-Indies ; this 
hath trailing ſtalks like the firſt, which are iſhed with 
narrow graſſy leaves, embracing the ſtalks with their baſe ; 
the flowers are produced at the end of the ſtalks upon thick 
foot-ſtalks, three flowers generally ſitting on each ; they 
have three oye large petals, of a ſky blue, and three 

aller, which are green. | 
All the forts are propagated by ſeeds; the firſt will thrive 
in the full ground, but if the ſeeds are ſown upon a warm 
border of light earth in autumn, the plants will riſe early in 
the ſpring, ſo from theſe ſeeds may be expected, if 
the ſeaſon proves favourable ; whereas thoſe which are ſown 
in the ſpring, often lie long in the ground, ſo that they 
= ripen their ſeed. Theſe plants have but little beauty, 

* 7 two or three of each ſort is as many as moſt people 
c * to have; therefore if the ſeeds are ſown in autumn, 
where the plants are deſigned to remain, or the ſeeds per- 
mitted to ſcatter, the plants will require no farther care but 
to oy them clear from weeds. 

Ars ſecond ſort hath a perennial root ; this ſeldom ripens 
the 4 England, but the roots ſend out offsets, by which 
p f is eafily propagated ; this ſort will live in the full 
— - + ey provided 1 b planted in a ſheltered ſitua- 
: time to tranſplant 
. 44 p and part theſe roots is 


on e other ſorts are tender, ſo their ſeeds muſt be ſown 
a moderate hot-bed in the ſ 


ve two inches high, they ſh 
oy ; » they ſhould be tranſplanted to a freſh 
hot I bring them forward; when they have taken root, 
ould have a large ſhare of freſh air admitted to them 


11y-termed the empalement of j every 


CON 
in warm weather, to their ing weak 
and in June they may be carefully taken up and tra 
' planted on a warm border of light earth, obſerving to ſhade 
' them till they have taken root, after which they will re- 
' quire no other care but to keep them clear from weeds. 
With thi management the plant will flower and produce 
p . 0 I 8. f | * " N , 
The third and fourth ſorts may be continued if they are 
planted in pots, and in autumn placed in the bark-ſtove ; 
or if the roots of the fourth ſort are taken out of the ground 
' In autumn, and kept in a warm place in winter, they may 


4 


be plane again in the ſpring, placing them on a hot-bed 
to forward their ſhooting, and theſe will produce ſtronger 
plants than thoſe which riſe from ſeeds. | 
CONIUM. Lin. Gen. Plant. 299. Hemlock. 
4 The „ e hy | . 
I is an lliferous ; the of the greater umbel ari 
uniform; each Wes 2 7 N heart-ſhaped 
petals, which turn inward ; they have five flamina; the ger- 


men, which is fituated under the flower, „ p. reflexed 

fiyles, and afterward becomes @ roundiſh c fruit, di- 

' vided into two parts, containing two ſeeds. a 

The Srecies are, | 

1. Conrum (Maculatum) ſeminibus ſtriatis. Hort. Upſ. 
92. Greater Hemlock. 

2. Contun (Africanum) ſeminibus aculeatis. Hort. Cliff. 


ring, and when the plants | 


92. Hemlock with prickly ſeeds. 


| The firſt fort grows naturally on the fide of banks and 


roads in many parts of England: this is a biennial plant, 
| which periſhes after it hath ripened ſeeds. It hath a long 


taper root like a Parſnep, but much ſmaller. The ftalk 1s 


ſmooth, ſpotted with purple, and riſes from four to up- 
wards of 7. feet high, branching out toward the top inta 


ſeveral ftalks, which are garniſhed with decompounded 
leaves, whoſe ſmall leaves are cut at the top into three parts; 
theſe are of a lucid green, and have a difagreeable ſmell. 
The ftalks are terminated by umbels of white flowers, each 
being compoſed of about ten rays (or ſmall umbels) which 
have a t number of flowers gong ne each fittin 
upon a ſlender foot-ftalk ; the ſeeds are and channelled, 
and like thoſe of Aniſe. 

The ſecond ſort grows naturally near the Cape of Good 
Hope in Africa. This plant rarely grows more than nine 
inches high ; the lower leaves are divided ſomewhat like 
thoſe of the ſmall wild Rue, and are of a grayiſh colour; 
thoſe upon the ſtalk are much narrower, but of the ſame 
colour; the ſtalks are terminated by umbels of white flowers, 
each of theſe large umbels being compoſed of three ſmall 


ones ; and the involucrum hath three narroy leaves, fituated 
under the umbel. | 
The firſt ſort wild in moſt parts of England, fo is 


ſeldom allowed room in gardens, becauſe it is ſuppoſed to 
have a poiſonous quality ; ſome phyſicians have affirmed, 
that it is ſo to all animals, while others have aſſured us, that 
it is eaten by the inhabitants of ſome parts of Italy when 
it is young, and is by them eſteemed a great dainty, Mr. 
Ray mentions, that he has found the gizzard of a thruſh full 
of Hemlock ſeeds, with four or five grains of Corn inter- 
mixed with it, which, in the time of arveſt, that bird had 
neglected for Hemlock, ſo very fond was 1t of that ſeed, 
which has been reckoned cious : however, it is very 
certain, that ſcarce any animal will eat the green herb; for 
it is very common to ſee the Graſs, and moſt other weeds, 
eat cloſe where cattle are allowed to feed, and all the plants 
of Hemlock which were growing left untouched. 

This plant is eſteemed, by many phyſicians, as an ex- 
cellent remedy to diſſolve ſcirrhous tumours ; and ſome have 


| 


greatly recommended it for cancers, and moſt of them 
agree, thai it may be preſcribed as a good narcotic. n 


A 


| | wedge Deb 


; The flower 2 
ora days ror At the bottoms is 
 gormen; dividd into five parts at the tg. The 


GN 


The ſecond fort is an humble p 
will never become troubleſome ; for, t 


open air at all times when the weather is 
covered in bad weather. The plants will co 
early in the ſpring, and muſt then be ex 
air conſtantly, when the weather will permi 
will draw. up very weak. As theſe plants do not bear tranſ- 
planting melt, ſo they ſhould be thinned, and not more than 
or ſive left in each pot; and, as the ts have no 
. e ae = 
where a variety of plants are | | 
culture 1s only to keep them elean from weeds, and, in very 
dry-weather, to water them. | "65 
. CONOCARPODENDRON. See ProTza. © 
_ CONOCARPOS. Lin. Gen. Plant. 213. Button; tree. 
The CHaRacrers are, | 


s are collected in. a globular . each 
uated a large 


* 


compreſſed 
22 


one petal, which is cut into five equal parts, 


Hamina, which extend the The 
becomes a fingle ſeed, incleſed in the ſcale of 
ſhaped Like the cone of the Alder-tree... 


Tze SPpzc185s are, 
1. Coxocarros (Erefa) foliis Tacinatis erectis. Lin. 
Sp. 250. Upright Butten-tree. | 
2. Conocaryes (Procumbens) fruteſcens, caulibus pro- 
cambentibus. Shrubby trailing Button-tree. | 
The firſt ſort. grows. plentifully in moſt of the ſandy bays 
in all the iſlands of the Weſt-Indies. It riſes with a woody 
upright ſtem about ſixteen feet high, ſending out many fide 
Branches, which alſo grow erect, garniſhed. withdpear-h 
Teaves, having Broad fifort foot- I and are placed alter- 
nate on every fide the branches. The flowers grow upon 
Mort branches, which ariſe from the wings of I leaves ; 
theſe have three or four ſmall leaves on their lower part, 
unden the flowers; each of theſ# branches are terminated 
by. fix or. eight conical heads of. flowers, which have ſome 
reſemblance to thoſe of Acacia, but each. of theſe come out. 
af a fcaly covering; the flowers are ſmall, of a reddiſſi co- 
lour, having five ſlender ſtamina and one ſtyle, which 


ftand ant farther than the petal. The flowers are ſucceeded | 


by 2 ſeeds, which are included. in the ſcales of the 
conical fruit, 5 

The ſecond fort hath ſhort crooked” Branches, which di- 
vide and ſpread out on every fide upon the ground; theſe 
are covered with a grayiſh bark, and their upper. parts are 
garniſhed with oval thick leaves, a little larger than thoſe 
of the Dwarf! Box; they have very, fliort foot-ſtalks, and 


are placed on every ſide: the branches without order. The 


flowers arg collected in ſmall round heads, which come out 

gle from the fide of the branches, and in loofe ſpikes at 

e end; theſe are ſmall, and of an herbaceous colour; the 
ſcales are raugb, and the cones are of. a looſer. texture than 
thoſe of: the former ſort. 

Roth theſe ſonts are preſerved in fome curious gardens 
for the ſake of, variety, but. they. are plants of ns great 
deauty. They are propagated from feeds, which muſt be 
obtained from the places of their natural growth. Theſe 
feeds, if they are freſſl, will come up very ſoon, if they are 
fown upon a good hot-bed ; and if the plants are potted, 
and preitryed inthe bark-ftove, they will make great pro- 
E72 but they are too tender. to hve. in this:country,. un- 


& they are ceaſtantly kept in the Gove, and treated in 
tie ſame. manner with. othen exotic. plants of the fame 


1 


t, otherwiſe | 


| country, obſerving, us they are natives of ramps, to fu 


1 water, but in winter they muſt have 

Nor mA MAJOR, See SYMPHYTUM. 
CONSOLIDA MEDIA. See BuevLa. 
CONSOLIDA MINIMA. See BzLLis. 

 CONSOLIDA -REGALIS, See DzLynminun, 
CONVAL LILY. See ConvaLLaRia. 


CONVALLARIA. Lin. Gen. Plant. 383. Lily of de 


| You. | 

| * Se 11 2 £8 | for | 

' The flower one petal, which is bell-ſhaped, ſpread 

and reflexed. It hath no empalement. It hath fix wa 

 avbrch are r the — In the center is fituated 4 
2bular „ which afterward becomes a globular with 

fo ah. ai one roundiſh ſeed. © = 

| The Spreizs are, 


» 


F. ConvalLania (Majalis) ſcapo nudo. Flor. Lapp. 111, 

White Lily of the Falley. There is a variety of this with red. 
 difÞ flowers, which is preſerved in gardens. | 

; 2. Convalilania (Latifohia) ſcapo nudo, foliis latori- 


bus. Broad-leaved Lily of the Tally. Fhere is alſo a varia 
of this with double variegated flowers, which. is preſerved in 


ardens. 
a 3. ConvaLLaria (Odorata) foliis alternis, ſemiam- 
plexicaulibus, floribus majoribus axillaribus. Broad-leaved 
Solomon's Seal with a larger ſaueet flawer. 

4- Convaltlania (Polygonatum) foliis amplexieaulibus, 
caule tereti, pedynculis axillaribus multifloris. Lin. Phil, 
Bot. 218. Great broad-leaved Solomon's Seal. 

.. ConvaLLayia (Stellata) fol alternis petiolatis, 
unculis axillarthus trifloris.. Broad-leaved Solemon's Sel 
with a white Hellebare leaf. | SOT 

6. CoxvaLLARIA (Ferticillata) foliis verticillatis. Flor. 
Lapp. 114. Convallaria with leaves growing in whorls, 
7. ConvaLLaria (Racemoſa) foliis ſeffilibus, racemo 
terminali compoſito. yn ag PI. 315, Convallaria with 

I 


| leaves fitting choſe to the which are terminate by con- 
pound ſpikes of flowers. © | 
8. ; nt 4 prep (Mahiflera) foliis amplexicaulibus 


plurimis, racemo terminali ſimplici. Lin. Sp. Plant. 316+ 
\ Convallaria with many leave; embracing the flalks, which art 
* terminated by fingle bunches of* flowers. | 
9. ConvaLlLania (Due) foliis cordatis.. Flor. Lapp- 
113. Convallaria with. heart. Shaped haves. 

The firſt ſort grows naturally in great plenty in the woods. 
near Wooburn In Bedfoxdfliixe, from whence the markets 
in London are generally, ſapplied with the flowers. It in 
F _ cultivated in gardens = the — LIL * N 

ormerly 2t. in t plenty on Hampſtead-heath, 
N of late So hes 44. 14 there; for ſince all 
the trees have been deſtroyed, the plants have not 
there as formerly, nor have the roots increaſed: | 
This hath a ffender fibrous root, which creeps under the 
ſurface of the ground, and thereby propagates in 2 plen- 
ty. The Iaves come out by pairs; their foot: ſtalks, which 


cover, and at the top divide into two parts, each ſuſtain- 
ing aſingle leaf, one of which ariſes a little above the other; 
theſe leaves are from four to five inches Tong, and near at: 
inch and a half broad in tte middle, leſſening gradually 10 
both ends ;. the foot · ſtalks of the flowers ariſe immediately. 
from the root on one fide the leaves; theſe are naked, 
about five inches long, and are adorned towards their 55 
per parts with pendulous white. flowers ranged on one 

the ſtalk, which decline to one fide ; each flower ſtan 
upon a ſhort ſeparate foot-ftalk, which are crooked. Tbe 
flowers are epen, of the ſhort bell-ſhaped kind; th 
have fix ſtamina, which. are. inſerted. in the petal of ** 


are about titree inches long, are wrapped together in one 
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Fewer; und are hotter than the tube, and a fingle ſtyle 


the germen, which is triangular, and crowned 
* ge end. ſtigma : the germen afterward becomes 
0 obular berry, of a red colour when ripe, incloſing three 

iſh ſeeds. ; HIRE 
he ſecond ſort grows on the Alps; this has retained its 
fference in the „where ĩt a 
ſruation with the common ſort, ſo I make no doubt of its 
being a diftint ſpecies. The other with a double variegated 
gower is ſuppoſed to be only a variety of this, therefore I 
have not enumerated it as a diſtinct ſpecies, though the 
fowers are much larger, and beautifully variegated with 
and white. 

Mes plants require a looſe ſandy ſoil, and a ſhady ſitu- 
ation ; they are propagated by parting of their roots, which 
multiply in great plenty. The beſt time to tranſplant and 
part the roots 1s in autumn. 'They ſhould be planted near 
a foot aſunder, that their roots may have room to ſpread ; 
for if they agree with the ſoil and fituation, they will meet 
and fill the ground in one year. If theſe roots are 22 
in a rich foif they will ſpread and multiply greatly, but will 
not be ſo productive of flowers. _ 

The only culture which theſe plants require, is to keep 
them clean from weeds, and to tranſplant and ſeparate the 
roots every third or fourth year, otherwiſe they will be fo 
greatly matted together, as not to have proper nouriſhment, 

the flowers will be but ſmall and few in number. 

The third fort is the common Solomon's Seal, which is 
ſaid to grow naturally wild in England, but I doubt ours 
is a different ſort from that mentioned by Caſpar Bauhin 
under that title ; for in two places where I have found it 

ing, the ſtalks were much ſhorter, the leaves were 

er, and their borders turned inward ; and this diffe- 
rence continues in the garden, where it grows in the ſame 
foil and fituation with the common ſort of Germany. 


This plant hath a fleſhy white root, as large as a man's 


finger, which in the ground, and is full of knots, 
from whence it had the name of Polygonatum. In the 
ſpring ariſes ſeveral taper ſtalks, which grow near two feet 
high, adorned with oblong oval leaves placed alternate, 
which embrace the talks with their baſe; on the oppoſite 
fide come out the foot-ftalks of the flowers, which are about 
an inch long, dividing at the top into three or four ſmall- 
er, ſuſtaining a ſingle tubulous flower, cut into fix parts at 
the brim: theſe have each ſix ſlender ſtamina, ſurround- 
ing a ſingle ſtyle, which ariſes from the germen, and is 
crowned by a blunt ſtigma ; the germen afterward becomes 
a round berry, about the fize of Ivy berries, each incloſing 
three ſeeds. 

The fourth ſort doth not riſe ſo high as the third, the 
leaves are broader, and half embrace the ſtalks with their 
baſe. It hath fewer flowers on each foot-ſtalk, and thoſe 
are much larger and ſmell ſweet. 

The fifth ſort riſes much higher, the leaves are broader, 
and embrace the ftalks with their baſe ; there are generally 
three flowers on each foot-ſtalk, which have longer and nar- 
Tower tubes than either of the former. This grows natu- 
rally in the northern parts of Europe. 


The fixth fort hath large fleſhy roots, full of knots or 


Joints, which (when the roots are ſtrong) ſend up many 
ks four feet high, 1 with oblong oval leaves near 
＋ * 4 wy 2 aches broad in the ee 
any deep longitudinal furrows running parallel to 

the midrib, — like thoſe of white — Lond The 
3 come out on the oppoſite fide of the ſtalks from the 
— having ſhort foot- ſtalks, which divide into three 
"er, each ſuſtaining one flower, with a long lender 


tube, more cloſed at the to 
but the colour is. = 4 "y than thoſe of the other ſpecies, 


| 
| 


in the ſame ſoil and | 


| 


| 


flowers are produced in branchin 


k 


creaſe, ſo they ſhould be 
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The ſeventh fort riſes with an upright ſtalk about two 
feet high, garniſhed with long broad leaves; they are four 
ong, 


inches and an inch broad, ſmooth, and of a light 
flowers come out on the top of the ſtalks in a 
gle racemus, ſtanding upon ſhort foot- ſtalks, each ſup- 


— g ſive or fix flowers, which are ſmaller, and have much 


torter tubes than either of the former ſorts; they are of a 
dirty white, tipped with green, and lightly cut into fix 
parts at the top. 

The eighth ſort s naturally in moſt parts of North 
America. This riſes with an upright ſtalk above two feet 
high, garniſhed with oblong leaves ending in ſharp points, 
which are near five inches long, and two and a half broad, 


having three large longitudinal veins, with ſeveral ſmaller 
between, which join at both ends. 


on their upper fide, but are paler on their under. The 


ſpikes at the extremi 
of the ſtalks, each being compoſed of ſeveral ſmall looſe 


ſpikes of ſtar-like flowers, of a pale yellow, which fall away 


without producing any ſeed. 


All theſe ſorts of Solomon's Seal are very hardy plants, 


and delight in a moiſt ſoil and a ſhady fituation, ſoare very 
proper to plant in wilderneſs quarters under tall trees, 
where, if they are not crowded by lower ſhrubs, they will 
thrive and multiply exceedingly, and during the ſummer 
ſeaſon-will make an agreeable variety, the whole appearance 
of the plants being very ſingular. 

They all multiply very faſt by their creeping roots, eſ- 
pecially when they are planted in a proper ſoil and ſitua- 
tion. The beſt time to tranſplant and part the roots is in 
the autumn, ſoon after their ſtalks decay ; thoſe which are 
removed at that ſeaſon, will grow much ftronger than thoſe 
which are planted in the ſpring; but they may be ſafely 


tranſplanted any time after the ſtalks decay, till the roots 
begin to ſhoot in the ſpring, 


planted at a wide diſtance from 


each other, that they may have room to ſpread, for they 


ſhould not be removed oftener than every third or fourth 


year, where they are expected to grow ſtrong, and produce 
a good number of ftalks, in which their beauty conſiſts. 
The only culture theſe plants require; 1s to dig the ground 
— ogy them every ſpring, and keep them clean from 
weeds. 

The ninth ſort is an humble plant, which, when tranſ- 
planted into gardens, ſeldom rite above fix inches high, 
and where it grows naturally not much more than half fo 
high ; this hath a fibrous creeping root, which ſpreads and 
multiplies greatly in the ground, ſending up many flender 
ſtalks, each having for the moſt part two heart-ſhaped leaves, 
one ſtanding above the other. The ſtalks are terminated by 


looſe ſpikes of white ſtar-Iike flowers, which are ſucceeded 


by ſmall red berries. | ; 

It grows naturally in a wood at the Hague, and in all 
the northern parts of Europe, and delights in a moiſt ſoil 
and ſhady ſituation, where it will ſpread and multiply in 

t plenty. 
CONVOLVULUS. Lin. Gen. Pl. 198. Bindweed. 
The CHARACTERS are, 

The flower hath one large bell-ſhazed fetal, which ſpreads 
open. It hath five ſhort flamina and à roundi/h germen. The 
empalement afterward becomes a roundiſh capſule with one, 
two, or three valves, containing ſeveral ſeeds which are con- 
veæ on their outſide, but on their inſide angular. 

The SpEc1Es are, 

1. ConvorvuLus (Arvenf;) foliis ſagitatis utrinque 
acutis, pedunculis unifloris. Flor. Suec. 173. Smaller Field 
Bindweed ; commonly called Gravel Bindxweed. 


The leaves are alter- 
nate, ſtanding cloſe to the ſtalks, and are of a light green 
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As theſe roots greatly in- 
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2. ConvouvuLlvs (Sepium)- foliis ſagitatis-poſtice. trun- | 


catis, pedunculis unifloris. Prod, Leyd. 427. Larger white 
Rindweed, called Bearbind. | 

3. Convoivulus (Scammonia) foliis ſagitatis poſticè 
truncatis, pedunculis bifloris. Prod. Leyd. 427. Syrian 
Bindweed, or Scammony. 

4. Convorvulus (Purpurens) annuus, foliis cordatis 
calycibus acutis, villoſis. Purple Bindweed with a roundiſh 
heart-ſhaped leaf; commonly called Convoluulus major, or greater 
Bindaweed. # 
ped ConvorvULUs (Indicus) foliis cordatis, acuminatis, 


unculis trifloris. Bindzveed with heart-ſhaped pointed 

es, and three jlowers on each fect-ftalk. 

6. Cox vorvurus (N) foliis cordatis trilobis villoſis, 
calycibus lævibus, capſulis hirſutis, pedunculis bifloris. 

Blue Bindweed with an angular Toy leaf. 

7. ConvoLvuLvus (Battatzs) foliis cordatis angulato- 
nervoſis, caule repente tubifero. Lin. Sp. Pl. 154. Bind- 
weed with heart-ſhaped leaves, having angular nerves, and 
a creeping talk bearing tubers ; commonly called Spaniſh Potatoes. 

8. ConvoLvuLvus (Serpent) foliis palmatis, lobis ſep- 
tem- ſinuatis acutis, pedunculis unifloris, calycibus maximis 

tentibus. Five-leaved Bindweed, with ſmooth indented 

abet and hairy flalks. | 

9. ConvoLvuLvus (Ariftolechiolus) foliis haſtato-lanceo- 
latis, auriculis rotundatis, pedunculis multifioris. Bindweed 
ewith ſpear-pointed leaves having rounded ears, and many floau- 
ers on each foot. Hall. 

10. ConvoLvuLus (Hirtus) foliis cordatis ſubhaſtatiſ- 
que villoſis, caule petioliſque piloſis, pedunculis multiflo- 
ris. Lin. Sp. Pl. 159. Bindweed with heart-ſhaped leaves, 
Somewhat ſpear-pointed and downy, with hairy flalks and foot- 
falls, and many flowers on each. 

11. ConvoLvuLvus (Glaber) foliis ovato-oblongis, gla- 
bris pedunculis vnifloris, calycibus decempartitis. Bindæueed 
ewith oval, oblong, ſmooth leaves, and foot-flalks having a fin- 
gle flocuer, whoſe empalement is cut into ten parts. 

12. CoxvoLvuLus (Pentaphyllos) hirſutiflimus, foliis 
quinquelobatis, pedunculis longiſſimis bifloris. Very hairy 
Bindweed with leaves having five lobes, and very long foct- 
falls with two flowers. 

13. ConvoLvuLus (Fruteſcens) caule fruticoſo, glabro, 
foliis quinquelobis, pedunculis geniculatis, unifloris, cap- 
ſulis maximis. Bindweed wvith a fbrubby ſmooth flalk, leaves 
having five lobes, many jointed foot- alis with one flower, and 
very large ſeed-weſjils. 

14. ConvoLvuLvus (Brefilienfis) foliis emarginatis, pe- 
dunculis trifloris. Lin. Sp. Plant. 159. Bindzeed with in- 
dented leaves, and foot- Malls having three flowers. 

15. Coxvorvurus (Multifloris) foliis cordatis, gla- 
bris, pedunculis multifloris, ſeminibus villoſis ferrugineis. 
Bindweed with ſincoth heart-ſpafed leaves, foot-flalks having 
many flowers, and ſeeds covered with an iron-coleured down. 

16. ConvoLvuLuUs Sap ah foliis cordatis pubeſ- 
centibus, caule perenni, villoſo, pedunculis multifloris. 
Lin. Sp. Pl. 15 5. Bindweed with ſoft, aucolly, heart-ſhaped 
leaves, a hairy perennial ſtalk, and foot- all. having many 

8 

17. Cox vorvurus (Heaeraceus) foliis triangularibus 
acutis, floribus plurimis ſeſſilibus patulis, calycibus acutis 
multifidis. Bindweed with ſbarp-pointed triangular leaves, 
many ſpreading flowers ſet cloſe to the flalk, and acute empale- 
ments ending in many fonts. : 

18. ConvoLvulvs (Ro/exs) foliis cordatis, acuminatis, 
pedunculis bifloris. Bindweed auith heart-ſhaped pointed leaves, 
and foot- tolls having two feabers. | 

19. CoxvoLveLus (Regens) foliis ſagitatis poſticè obtu- 
ſis, caule repente, pedunculis unifloris. Lin. Sp. Plant. 
158. Bidꝛuced with narrew-futed leaves, which are obtuſe 


- 
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| 2 foot-flalk, a creeping ftalk, and one flower on each fog, 
20. ConvoLyvLus (Betenicifelius) foliis cordato. ſagita. 
tis, pedunculis unifloris. Bindweed with heart-ſhaped arrow. 
pointed leaves, and foot-flalks having a ſingle flower, 

21. ConvoLvuLus (Srculus) tolus cordato-ovatis, 
dunculis unifloris, bracteis lanceolatis, flore ſeſſile. Hor, 
Cliff. 68. Bindweed with oval heart-fhaped leaves, foot-flally 
having-one flower, ſpear-ſpaped bracteæ, and the flower fitting 
cloſe to the flalk. = | 

22. CoxnvoLvulus (Elegantiimus) foliis palmatis ſeri. 
ceis, pedunculis bifloris, calycibus acutis. Bindaweed with 
filky palmated leaves, foot-ftalks having two flowers, and ſharg. 
pointed empalements. | 

23. ConvoLvuLvus (Allbeoides) foliis cordatis incifis & 
1 pedunculis 2 calycibus obtuſis. Bindwed 
with hoary heart-ſhaped leaves, which are jagged, foot- tall 
| having two flowers, *_ obtuſe 3 . 4 " 

24. ConvoLvuLus (Tricolor) foliis lanceolato-ovatis 
122 caule declinato, floribus ſolitariis. Lin. Vir. Clif. 

indæueed with ſmooth, oval, ſpear-fhaped leaves, a declining 
Hall, and one flower upon each foot-ftalk ; commonly called Cix- 
volulus minor. A 

25. ConvoLvuLvus (Cantabrica) villoſus, foliis leneari. 
lanceolatis, caule erecto, pedunculis multifloris. Hairy 
Binarweed with narrow ſpear-ſhaped leaves, an upright Hall, 
and foot-ftalks having many flowers. 1 

26. Coxvolvurus (Lineatus) foliis lanceolatis, ſericeis, 
caule declinato, radice repente, pedunculis multi floris. 
Bindwweed with filky ſpear-ſbaped leaves, a declining ffall, 
creeping root, and foot-ſtalks having many flowers. | 

27. ConvoLvuLus (Caeorum) foliis lanceolatis, obtufis 
ſericeis pedunculis multifloris. Hort. Cliff. 68. Binde 
with blunt, ſpear-ſhaped, filky leaves, and foot-ſtalks having 
many flowers. 

28. ConvoLvuLvus (Linarifolius) foliis lineari-lanceola- 

tis, acutis caule ramoſo, recto, pedunculis unifloris. Hort. 
Cliff. 68. Bindweed with narrow ſpear-ſhaped leaves, which 
are pointed, an upright branching flalk, and foot-ſtalks with 
one flower. 
229. ConvoLvuLvus (Saldanella) foliis reniformibus, pe- 
dunculis unifloris. Hort. Cliff. 67. Bindweed with kidney 
ſhaped leaves, and one flower on each foot-ftalk ; or Sea Bind- 
Tweed, 

30. ConvoLvuLvus (Turpethum) foliis cordatis, angula- 
tis, caule membranaceo, quadrangulari, pedunculis multi- 
floris. Flor. Zeyl. 72. Bindweed with angular heart-ſhaped 
leaves, a quadrangular membranacecus fall, and foot-talts 
having many flowers. | 

31. ConvoLvuLvus (Jalapa) foliis variis, pedunculis 
unifloris, radice tuberosa cathartica. Bindzweeed with va- 
riable leaves, foot-flalks with fingle flowers, and a tuberow 
root; or the true Jalap. 

The firſt ſort 1s very common upon dry banks and in gra- 
velly grounds in moſt parts of England, and is generally 2 
fign of gravel lying near the ſurface. The roots of this 
ſhoot very deep into the ground, from whence ſome coun- 
try people call it Devil's Guts: this is a troubleſome w 
in gardens, ſo ſhould be conftantly rooted out. 

The ſecond ſort is alſo a troubleſome weed in gardens, 
when the roots are intermixed with thoſe of trees and ſhrubs, 
or under hedges, where the plants cannot be eaſily deltroy- 
ed: but in an open clear ſpot of ground, where they 44 
conſtantly hced down for three or four months, they ma 
be effectually deſtroyed ; for when the ſtalks are broken er 
cut, a milky juice flows out, and thereby the roots are foo! 
exhauſted and decay: as every ſmall piece of the root 
grow, ſo it renders this a troubleſome weed to deſtroy, 
where they are intermixed with other roots. The 
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ird fort grows naturally in Syria, where the roots 
7 * — are wounded, and ſhells placed under the 
wounds to receive the milky juice which flows out, which is 
inſpiflated, and afterward put up and exported : this is what 
is called Scammony in the ſhops : it is a very hardy plant, 
and will thrive very well in the open air in England, pro- 
vided it is on a dry foil. The roots of this are thick, run 
into the ground, and are covered with a dark bark. 
deep in 8 a 
The branches extend themſelves on every ſide to the diſtance 
of ten or twelve feet; they are ſlender and trail on the 
round, and are garniſhed with narrow arrow- pointed leaves. 
* flowers are of a pale yellow, and come out from the 
ſide of the branches, two fitting upon each long foot-ſtalk ; 
theſe are ſucceeded by roundiſh ſeed-veſſels, having three 
cells, filled with ſeeds ſhaped like thoſe of the former ſort, 
but ſmaller. If the ſeeds of this ſort are ſown in the ſpring 
on a border of light earth, the plants will come up, and 
require no other culture but to keep them clean from weedsr 
and thin the plants where they grow too cloſe; for as the 
branches extend very far, the plants ſhould not be nearer 
than five feet aſunder. The ftalks decay in autumn, but | 
the roots will abide many years. 

The fourth ſort is an annual plant, which grows natu- 
rally in Afia and America, but has been long cultivated for 
ornament in the Engliſh gardens, and is generally known 
by the title of Convolvulus major. Of this there are three 
or four laſting varieties; the moſt common hath a pur- 
ple flower, but there is one with a white, another with a 
red, and one with a whitiſh blue flower, which hath white 
feeds. All theſe varieties I have cultivated many years, 
without obſerving them to change. If the ſeeds of theſe 
forts are ſown in the ſpring, upon a warm border where 
the plants are deſigned to remain, they will require no 
other culture but to keep them clean from weeds, and place 
ſome tall ſtakes down by them, for their ſtalks to twine 
about, otherwiſe they will ſpread on the ground, and make 
a bad appearance. Theſe plants, if they are properly 
ſupported, will rife ten or twelve feet high in warm ſum- 
mers : they flower in June, July, and Auguſt, and will con- 
tinue till the froſt kills them. Their ſeeds ripen in autumn. 

The fifth ſort grows naturally in Jamaica. This ſends 
out long branches, which twiſt about the trees and riſe to a 
great height; the leaves are ſmooth, heart-ſhaped, ending 
in long points, and the ears at the baſe are large and 
rounded they ſtand upon long ſlender foot-ſtalks. The 
flowers come out on the oppoſite ſide of the ſtalks, upon 
long foot-ſtalks, each ſuſtaining three flowers, with longer 
tubes than thoſe of the former, and are of a deeper blue 
colour. 'This is not ſo hardy as the former, ſo the ſeeds 
ſhould be ſown upon a hot-bed in the ſpring, to bring the 
plants forward, and toward the end of May they ſhould be 
Planted out in warm borders, and treated in the ſame man- 
ner as the former ſort. 

The fixth fort grows naturally in Africa and America. 
It is an annual plant, which riſes with a twining ſtalk cight 
or ten feet high, garniſhed with heart-ſhaped leaves, divid- 
ed into three lobes which end in ſharp points; theſe are 
woolly, and ſtand upon long foot-ſtalks ; the flowers come 
Out on wa foot-ſtalks, each ſuſtaining two flowers of a 
very deep blue colour, from whence it has been titled Anil 
or Indigo. This is one of the moit beautiful flowers of the 

enus, and is undoubtedly a diſtinct ſpecies, though ſome 


Hits ſuppoſed it to be only a variety of the fourth ſort : the 
2 of this has three deeply divided lobes, and thoſe of 
the fourth ſort are entire. IJ his ſort is annual, and muſt be 
Propagated in the ſame manner as the fifth. It powers all 
latter part of ſummer, and in good ſcaſons the ſeeds 
"pen very well in the open air. | 
e ſeventh ſort is that whoſe roots are eaten, and is 
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generally called Spaniſh Potatoe ;- theſe roots are annually 
imported from Spain and Portugal, where they are 
cultivated for the table, but they are too tender to thrive 
well in the open air in England; they are cultivated by 
the roots in the ſame way as the common Potatoe, but re- 
quire much more room ; for theſe ſend out many trailing 
ſtalks, which extend fix or eight feet every way, and at 
their joints ſend out roots, which, in warm countries grow 
to be large tubers, ſo that from a ſingle root planted, torty 
or fifty large roots are produced. This is ſometimes pro- 
pagated by way of curioſity in England, but the roots ſhould 
be planted on a hot-bed in the ſpring, and if the plants are 
kept covered in bad weather with glaſſes; they will produce 
flowers, and ſome ſmall roots will be produced from the. 
joints of the ſtalks : but if they are expoſed to the open air; 

they ſeldom grow to be of any ſize. OE, 

The eighth ſort grows naturally at La Vera Cruz in New, 
Spain. This riſes with a ſtrong winding ftalk to the height 
ot twenty feet, dividing into al ſmaller, which faſten 
themſelves about any ot the neighbouring trees and ſhrubs ; 
and are garniſhed with leaves in ſhape of a hand, having 
ſeven lobes, which are ſpear-ſhaped, and deeply cut on 
their borders, ending in ſharp points. The flowers are. 
ſingle on each foot-ſtalk, which are very long. The em- 
palement of the flower is large, ſpreading open, and is di-. 
vided deeply into five parts. The flowers are large, of a 
purple colour, and are ſucceeded by large roundiſh ſeed- 
veſſels, having three cells, in each of which is lodged a 
ſiagle ſeed. 

This plant is tender, ſo the ſeeds ſhould be ſown on a 
hot-bed in the ſpring, and when the plants are fit to re- 
move, they mult be tranſplanted each into a ſeparate pot, 
and plunged into a moderate hot-bed, obſerving to ſhade 
them from the ſun till they have taken new root; then they 
ſhould have a large ſhare of airadmitted to them every day, 
to prevent their drawing up weak. When the plants are 
grown too tall to remain in the hot-bed, they mult be ſhift- 
ed into larger pots and placed in the bark-ſtove, where, if 
they are allowed room, they will riſe to a great height, and 
produce flowers, but it rarely produces ſeeds in England. 

The ninth ſort is an annual plant ; it grows naturally . 
near Carthagena in New Spain. 'This riſes with a twining 
lender ſtalk ten or twelve feet high, garniſhed with arrow- 
pointed leaves, whoſe ears at the baſe are rounded. The. 
flowers are produced in ſmall cluſters ſtanding on long foot - 
ſtalks ; theſe are yellow, and are ſucceeded by three-cor- 
nered ſeed- veſſels, having three cells, in each of which are 
lodged two ſeeds. | 3 

This plant is annual, and too tender to thrive in the open 
air in England, fo the ſeeds ſhould be ſown on a hot. bed in 
the ſpring, and the plants may be afterward treated in the 
ſame way as the eighth ſort, with which management they 
will flower and produce ripe ſeeds. : 

The ſeeds of the tenth fort were ſent me from Jamaica. 
This is an annual plant, riſing with ſlender twining ſtalks 
eight or nine feet high, garniſhed with heart-ſhaped leaves 
which are downy. The flowers ftand many together at the 


end of ſtrong foot-ſtalks; they are purple, and are ſucceeded 


by roundiſh ſced - veſſels with three cells, containing three 
ſmall ſeeds. 
This ſort requires the ſame treatment as the eighth, be- 
ing too tender to thrive in this country in the open air. 
"The eleventh ſort was ſent me from the iſland of Barbuda. 
This is an annual plant, which riſes with twining ſtalks ſe- 
ven or eight feet high, garniſhed with oblong, oval, {mooth 
leaves. The flowers come out at every joint on fleader lon 
foot-ſtalks, each ſupporting a large purple flower, whoſe 
| empalement is cut almoſt to the bottom in ten parts, The 


| ſeeds and capſule are like thoſe of the other ſpecies. This 
Aa 2 og 
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Is a tender plant, ſo muſt be treated in the ſame manner as 
-the erghth 5 
- The twelfth ſort grows naturally at C na in New 
Spain. This is a perennial plant, which riſes with ſtrong 
winding ftalks to the height of fourteen or fifteen feet, gar- 
niſhed with leaves divided into five lobes, ſtanding upon ſhort 
Foot-ſtalks; the flowers ſtand upon long foot-ſtalks, each 
ſuſtaining two purple flowers. I he talks, leaves, and eve- 
Ty part of the plant, is cloſely covered with pungent ſtingin 
hairs of a light brown colour. This ſort is tender, ſo . 
de treated in the ſame manner as the eighth. 
The thirteenth ſort grows naturally about Tolu in New 
Spain. This hath a ligneous ſtalk covered with a purple 


bark, which twines about-the trees, and riſes to the height 


of thirty feet or more, garniſhed with leaves which are 

deeply divided into five inted lobes. The flowers 

Rand upon long thick foot-ſtalks, which have a knee in the 

middle ; they. are very large, of a purple colour, and are 

ſacceeded by round ſced-veſſels as large as a middling Ap- 

le, - «  pa—k_— cells, each containing two very large 
{ | | — 

This plant is too tender to thrive in the open air in Eng- 
land, ſo muſt be treated in the ſame manner as the eighth 
ſort, but it grows too tall for the ſtoves here. I have had 
theſe plants upward of twenty feet high, which have ſent 
out many fide branches, extending ſo wide on every fide 
as to cover moſt of the neighbouring plants, fo that I was 
obliged ta remove them into a cooler fituation, where they 
would not thrive. | | 

The fourteenth ſort grows naturally on the ſea- ſhores in 
moſt of the iſlands in the Weſt-Indies, where the ſtalks trail 
on the ground, which are garniſhed with oval leaves, in- 
dented at the top. The flowers are large, of a purple co- 
lour, and are produced by threes on very long foot-ſtalks ; 
theſe are ſucceeded by large oval ſeed-veſſels, with three 
cells, each containing a fingle ſeed ; this hath a perennial 
talk, which ſpreads to a great diſtance, but is too tender 
to thrive in the open air in England, ſo muſt be treated in 
the ſame manner as the eighth fort, and may be continued 
two or three years in a warm ſtove ; but it is apt to ſpread 


. 200 far for a ſmall ſtove, ſo that where there is not great 


room, it is not worthy of culture. 
The fifteenth ſort grows naturally in Jamaica; this riſes 
with ſlender winding ſtalks eight or ten feet high; the leaves 


of theſe are ſhaped a little like thoſe of the common great | 


white Convolvulus, but the foot-ftalks which are pretty 
long, do each ſuſtain many . purple flowers growing in 
bunches. The ſeed-veſſels of this ſort are three-cornered, 


and have three cells, each containing a ſingle ſeed. 


The fixteenth ſort hath been long preſerved in ſeveral 
curious gardens in England. It grows naturally in the 
Canary Iſlands; this hath a ſtrong fibrous root, from which 
ariſe ſeveral twining woody ſtalks, and where they have 
ſapport, will grow more than twenty feet high, garniſhed 
with oblopg heart-ſhaped leaves, which are ſoft and hairy. 
The flowers are produced from the wings of the leaves, 
ſeveral ſtanding upon one foot-ſtalk ; they are for the moſt 
part of a pale blue, but there is a variety of it with white 
flowers, It flowers in June, July, and Auguſt, and ſome- 
times ripens ſeeds here; but as the plants are eaſily propa- 
gated by layers, and alſo from cuttings, ſo the ſeeds are 


not ſo much regarded ; nor indeed will thoſe plants which | 


are raiſed by layers or cuttings produce ſeeds, though thoſe 
which come from ſeeds ſeldom fail. It may be propagated 


by laying down of the young ſhoots in the ſpring, which 


generally put out roots in thres or four months; then they 
may be taken from the old plants, and each planted in a 
ſeparate pet, and placed in. the ſhade till they have taken 


10 after which they may be placed wich other hardy 


coc 


| green-houſe plants till autumn, when ſhould de pe. 
moved into the green-houſe, and afte treated in th 
ſame way as Myrtles and other green-houſe plants. If the 
tender cuttings of this are planted during any of the f 
mer months, and plunged into a moderate hot-bed, 
them from from the ſun, they will take root, and afterw 
ſhould be treated as the layers. | 

The ſeventeenth ſort is an annual plant; this riſes wit 
a a very flender twining ftalk four or five feet high, garniſh- 
ed with triangular leaves which are pointed. The flower, 
grow in cluſters fitting cloſe to the ſtalks, which are blue, 
and are ſucceeded by ſeeds like thoſe of the fourth for, 
This fort will not ripen ſeeds in England, unleſs the plant 
are brought forward on a hot-bed in the ſpring, and after. 
ward placed in a glaſs-caſe, where they may be defended 
from cold. 

The eighteenth ſort grows naturally in Jamaica. This 
is one of the moſt beautiful ſpecies of this genus, the flow. 
ers being very large and of a fine Roſe colour. It riſes with 
a winding ſtalk ſeven or eight feet high, garniſhed with 
heart-ſhaped leaves ending in long points, fitting upon very 
long foot-ſtalks. The flowers alſo have long foot-ſtalks, 
each ſupporting two flowers, whoſe empalement is divided 
deeply into five parts ; the ſeeds of this are large, and co. 
vered with a fine down. This is an annual plant, which is 
too tender to thrive in the open air in this country, ſo the 
ſeeds ſhould be town on a hot-bed in the ſpring, and the 
plants afterward treated in the ſame manner as is directed 
tor the eighth ſort. 

The nineteenth ſort grows naturally near the ſea at Cam. 
peachy. It hath ſtrong, ſmooth, winding ſtalks, which 

end out roots at their joints, garniſhed with arrow- pointed 
leaves, whoſe ears (or lobes) are obtuſe; the flowers are 
large, of a ſulphur colour, and fit upon very long foot- 
ſtalks, which proceed from the ſide of the ſtalks, each ſup- 
porting one flower with a large ſwelling empalement ; 
are ſucceeded by large, ſmooth, oval capſules, having three 
cells, each including one large ſmooth ſeed. This is a pe- 
 rennial plant, whoſe ſtalks extend to a great diſtance, and 
— out roots at the joints, whereby it propagates in plenty, 
ut it is too tender to thrive in England, unleſs it is pre- 
ſerved in a warm ſtove, where it requires more room than 
can well be allowed to one plant. It muſt be treated in the 
ſame manner as the eighth ſort. | 
The twentieth ſort grows naturally in Africa ; this riſes 
with a ſlender winding ftalk five or fix feet high, garniſhed 
with heart-ſhaped arrow-pointed leaves; the flowers ſtand 
on long ſlender foot-ſtalks, they are white, with purple bot- 
\ toms. This may be treated in the ſame manner as the com- 
mon great Convolvulus. | 
| The twenty-firſt ſort grows naturally in Spain and Italy. 
It is an annual plant, which riſes about two feet high, with 
ſlender twining ſtalks, garniſhed with oval leaves. The 
flowers are ſmall, and of a blyiſh colour; each foot-ſtalk 
ſupporting one flower, of little beauty, fo is not often cul- 
tivated in gardens. If the ſeeds of this ſort are permitted 
to ſcatter, the plants will riſe in the ſpring, and require no 
other culture but to keep them clean from weeds ; or 
the ſeeds are ſown in the ſpring where the plants are to re- 
mn, ny will flower in June, and the ſeeds will ripen ia 
uguſt. | 

| The twenty-ſecond ſort. grows naturally in Sicily, and 
alſo in the iſlands of the 3 z this hath a perennial 
root, which, ſends out many ſlender Riff ſtalks, twiſting 
themſelves round the neighbouring plants, and grow five 
or ſix feet high, garniſhed with leaves, which are divided 
into five or ſeven narrow lobes, and are ſoft like ſatten, 
ſtanding on ſhort foot-ſtalks. The flowers are prod 


from the fide of the talks upon long foot-ſtalks, whichfoF 
" win 
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] flowers, of à pale Roſe colour, which f open almoſt 
flat. It flowers in July and Auguſt, and the ftalks 'decay 
in autumn ; but the roots will laſt ſeveral years, -and if they 
are in a dry ſoil and warm ſituation, will abide through the 
winters very well without covering, and may be propagat- 


＋ Spns 
theſe plants is about the veginning of May, 
be taken out of the green- and expoſed 


when they may . ed by layers. ; 
in the open air; but the 1 lants which are The twenty-fixth ſort hath a al creeping root, 

from the old ones, ſhoul be — under a frame, and | from which ariſe ſeveral ſhort b ing ſtalks about four 

ſhaded from the ſun till they have taken new root, after | 


inches high, iſhed with ſpear-ſh filky leaves; tha 
flowers 28 ſide, E EE of the 
ſtalks, in ſmall cluſters, fitting cloſe ; they are 
muck ſmaller than thoſe of the former ſort, but are of a a 
deeper Roſe colour: it ſeldom produces ſeeds in England, - 
but the roots propagate in plenty; it may be tranſplanted - 


; uſt be gradually hardened to bear the open air ; 
= pow fer they — be placed in the green-houſe, and 
may be treated in the ſame way as the Canary Convolvulus 
* mentioned. 


pearance of the twen- 


oned. 
The twenty- third ſort hath ſome ap 


ty-ſecond, and hath been ſuppoſed to be the ſame ſpecies | either in the ſpring or autumn. This is by ſome ſuppoſed 
by ſome writers; but as I have cultivated both many years, | to be the ſame as laſt mentioned fort, but whoever has 
and never have found either of them alter, fo I e no | cultivated them, can have no doubt of their being diffes 
doubt of their being diſtinct plants. This hath a peren- [-rent ſpecies. 

nial root like the former, which ſends out many weak twin- The twenty-ſeventh ſort s naturally in Italy, Sicily, 


ing talks, rifing three or four feet high, twiſting about the 

ants which ſtand near it, or about each other, and if they 

ave no other ſupport, fall to the ground; they are gar- 
niſhed with leaves of different forms, ſome are ſhaped al- 
moſt like thoſe of Betony, being lightly cut on their edges, 
others are almoſt heart-ſhaped, and are deeply cut on the 
fides, and ſome are cut to idrib ; they have a ſhining 
ap ce like ſatten, and are ſoft to the touch, ſtanding 
on ſhort foot-ſtalks. The flowers are produced on the op- 
polite fide from the leaves, having very long foot-ſtalks, 
each ſuſtaining two flowers of a pale Roſe colour, very like 
thoſe of the former ſpecies. It hath a perennial root, which 
ſends out offsets, by which it is propagated in England, in 
the ſame manner as the laſt mentioned, and the plants muſt 
be treated in the ſame way. | 

The twenty-fourth ſort grows naturally in Portugal, but 

hath been long cultivated in the flower-gardens in England 
for ornament; this is uſually titled Convolvulus minor, 
the ſeedſmen and gardeners, It 1s an annual plant, whi 

| hath ſeveral thick herbaceous ſtalks growing about two feet 
long, which do not twine like the other ſorts, but decline 
toward the ground, upon which many of the lower branches 
lie proſtrate ; they are garniſhed with ſpear-ſhaped leaves, 
which fit cloſe to the branches; the foot-ſtalks of the flow- 
ers come out juſt above the leaves at the ſame joint, and on 
the ſame fide of the ſtalks, and are about two inches long, 
each ſuſtaining one large, open, bell-ſtaped flower, which 
in ſome is of a fine blue colour, with a white battom ; in 
others they are pure white, and ſome are beautifully varie- 


and the iſlands of the Archipelago ; it riſes with upright 
ſhrubby ſtalks about three feet high, cloſely garniſhed with + 
blunt, ſpear-ſhaped, ſilky leaves, which are placed on eve- 
ry fide the ſtalks; they are near two inches long, and a 
quarter broad, rounding at their ends. The flowers are 
produced in cluſters at the top of the ſtalks, ſitting very 
cloſe ; they are of a pale Roſe colour, and come out in June 
and July, but do not perfect ſeeds in England. This plant 
will live in the open air in mild winters, if it is planted in 
a light ſoil and a warm fituation, but in hard winters it is 
ſometimes deſtroyed ; therefore ſome of the plants ſhould - 
be kept in pots, and ſheltered under a common frame in 
winter, where they may enjoy the free air in mild weather, - 
and be protected from the froſt, and in ſummer placed 
abroad with other hardy exotic plants, where its fine ſilky 
leaves will make a pretty appearance. It may be propa- - 
gated by laying down the branches, and alſo by cuttings. 

The twenty-cighth ſort grows naturally in Candia, and 
ſeveral of the iſlands in the Archipelago; this hath a pe- 
rennial root, which ſends out ſeveral erect branching ſtalks - 
about two feet high, which are garniſhed with very nar- 
row-pointed leaves, fitting cloſe to the ftalks, which are 
hoary. The flowers come out ſingly on the ſide of the 
ſtalks, fitting very cloſe to them, having ſcarce any foot- 
ſtalks ; theſe are of a pale bluiſh colour, and ſpread open 
almoſt to the bottom. This ſort is propagated in the ſame 
manner as the twenty- fifth, and the plants require the ſame - 
treatment. 

The twenty-ninth ſort is uſed in medicine ; this is ſtiled 


— 


gated with both colours. The white flowers are ſucceeded 
by white ſeeds, and the blue by dark coloured ſeeds, and 
this difference is pretty conſtant in both ; but thoſe plants 
with variegated flowers, have frequently plain flowers of both 
colours intermixed with the ſtriped ; therefore the only me- 
thod to continue the variegated ſort, is to pull off the plain 
ers when they appear, never ſuffering any of them to 
remain for ſeed. 
This fort is propagated by ſeeds, which ſhould be fown 
on the borders of the flower-garden where they are deſign- 
to rem in, and when the plants come up, if the ſeeds 
2 there ſhould be but one or two left in each place. 
ter which they will require no other culture but to keep 
them clean from weeds. 
1 he twenty-fifth ſort grows naturally in Italy and Sici- 
Y 3 this hath a perennial root, which runs deep in the 
runs, from which ariſe two or three upright branching 
rs 5, two or three feet high, garniſhed with narrow leaves 
2 two inches long, which fit cloſe to the ſtalks; the 
8 2 of the flower proceed from the ſame place; theſe 
© Qur or five inches long, each ſuſtaining four or five 


Soldanella, and Braſſica marina; it grows naturally on the 
ſea-beaches in many parts of England, but cannot be long 
It hath many ſmall, white, ſtringy 
roots, which ſpread wide, and ſend out ſeveral weak trail- - 


preſerved in a garden. 


ing branches, which twine about the neighbouring plants 
like the common Bindweed, 


ing upon long foot-ſtalks, and are placed alternate. 
joint. 


ſucceeded by round capſules having three cells, each con- 


taining one black ſeed; every part of the plant abounds 


with a milky juice. ; 
The thirtieth ſort grows naturally in the ifland of Cey- 
lon; this is a perennial plant, havin 


to the ſun and air. From the root ſhoots forth many twin- 
ing branches, which twiſt about each other or the 


1 


garniſhed with kidney-ſhaped 
leaves about the ſize of thoſe of the leffer Celandine, ftands 
The 
flowers are produced on the fide of the branches at each 
Theſe are ſhaped like thoſe of the firſt ſort, and are 
of a reddiſh purple colour; they appear in July, and are 


thick fleſhy roots 
which ſpread far in the ground, and abound with a miiky 
juice, which flows out when the roots are broken orwound- 
ed, and ſoon hardens into a reſinous ſubſtance when expoſed 
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ouring plants like the common Bindweed. 


with heart-ſhaped leaves, which are ſoft to. the 
like thoſe of the Marſhmallow. The flowers are 
uced at the joints on the fide of the ſtalks, ſeveral 
ding together on the ſame foot-ſtalk ; they are white, 
and ſhaped like thoſe of the common great Bindweed, and 
are ſucceeded by round capſules having three cells, which 
contain two ſeeds in each. 


The roots of this plant, which is uſed in medicine, are 


brought to us from India; it is titled Turpethum, or Tur- 


bith, in the ſhops. , 
This plant is tender, ſo will not thrive in the open air 
in England. It is propagated by ſeeds, which muſt be 
ſcwn on a hot-bed, and when the plants are fit to remove, 
they ſhould be each planted in a. ſeparate pot, and plung- 
ed into a hot-bed of tanners bark, and ſcreened from the 
ſun till they have taken root, and afterward muſt be treat- 
2 in the ſame manner as hath been directed for the eighth 
The thirty-firſt ſort is the Jalap which is uſed in medi- 
cine. This grows naturally at Haleppo, in the Spaniſh 
Weſt-Indies, ſituated between La Vera Cruz and Mexico. 
'T he root of this plant hath been long uſed in medicine, 
but it was not certainly known from what plant it was 
2 The old title of this was Mechoacana nigra; 
ut Father Plumier aſſerted, that it was the root of one ſpe- 
cies of Marvel of Peru, from whence Tournefort was in- 
duced to conſtitute a genus of that plant under the title of 
Jalapa. But Mr. Ray, from better information, put it 
among the Convolvuli, and titled it Convolvulus America- 
nus, Jalapium dictus. This was by the late Dr. Houſtoun 
fully aſcertained, who brought ſome of the roots of this 
plant from the Spaniſh Weſt-Indies to Jamaica, where he 
planted them, with a ny of cultivating the plants for 
uſe in that iſland, where they flouriſhed during his abode 
there : but ſoon after he left the country, the perſon to 
whoſe care he committed them was ſo careleſs, as to ſuffer 
hogs to root them out of the ground and deſtroy them, ſo 
that there was no remains of them left when he returned 
there; nor have I heard of this plant being introduced into 
any of the Britiſh Iflands fince. | 
T bis hath a large root of an oval form, which is full of 
a miiky juice, from which come out many herbaceous 
twiniag ſtalks, riſing „ or ten feet high, garniſhed with 
variable leaves, ſome of them being heart-ſhaped, others 
angular, and ſome oblong and pointed; they are ſmooth, 
and ſtand upon long foot-ſtalks; and from a drawing of 
the plant, made by a Spaniard, in the country where it 
grows naturally, who gave it to Dr. Houſloun, and is now 
in my poſſeſſion, the flowers are ſhaped like thoſe of the 


common, Great Bindweed, each foot-ftalk ſupporting one | 


flower: but as it is only a pencil drawing, ſo the colour is 
not expreſſed, therefore Ican give no further account of it. 
As this plant is a native of a warm country, ſo it will not 


thrive in England, unleſs it is preſerved in a warm ftove ; 


therefore the ſeeds muſt be ſown on a hot-bed, and the 
var put into pots, and plunged into a hot-bed of tanners 

rk, and treated in the ſame manner as the eighth ſort, 
with this difference only, that as this hath large, fleſhy, 
ſucculent roots, ſo they ſhould have but little water given 
them, eſpecially in winter, leſt it cauſe them to rot. 

. CONYZA. Lin: Gen. Plant. 854. Flea-bane. 
The CHARACTERS are, | 

It hath a compound locuer, made up of many hermaphrodite 
Aorets which compoſe the diſt, and female half fereis <vhich 
form the rays ; the herme 
cut into feve parts at the brim, and have each fivs ſhort hairy 
flaming; in the bottom of each floret is ſituated a germen. The 


Female half florets or rays: are funnel-ſhaped, and cut into three 


— 


phrodite florets are funne!-fbaped, and 
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They are 


ning along the ftalk from one to the other, whereby the 


— 
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| parts at the tep ; theſe have a The hermahrodin, 
female Bs both — by one oblang feed, — 
 avith dem, fitting upon'a plain receptacle, and are includes N 
The SPECIES are, = 2 9:5 15 
1. Conrza (Squarre/a) foliis lanceolatis acutis, cayþ 
annuo corymboſo. Hort. Cliff. 405. Common Greater Fly, 

bane. | 

2. Conrza (Bifrons) foliis ovato oblongis, amplexicgy, 
libus. Hort. Cliff. 405. Pyrenean Flea-bane with a Prix, 
ro > 
7 bp (Candida) foliis ovatis tomentofis, floriby 
confertis, pedunchlis lateralibus terminalibuſque. Hon 
Cliff. 405. Shrubby Flea-bane of Crete, with /oft au 
leaves, which are very white. *. 
4. Conyza (Lutea) foliis haſtatis ſcabris, caule erecho 
ramoſo, nni, floribus corymboſis. Yellow tree-like Flu. 
bane with a trifid leaf. ; . 
The firſt ſort naturally upon dry places in ſeverd 
parts of England, fo is ſeldom allowed a place in gardens, 
This is a biennial plant, which decays ſoon after the ſeedy 
are ripe; it hath ſeveral large oblong pointed leaves grow. 
ing near the ground, which are hairy; between thele the 
ſtalks come out, which riſe more than two feet high, and 
divide upward into ſeveral branches, which are garniſhed 
with ſmaller oblong leaves ſtanding alternate; at the end 
of the ſtalks the flowers are produced in round bunches 
which are of a dirty yellow colour; theſe are ſucceeded by 
oblong ſeeds crowned with down. <4 
The fecond fort grows naturally on the mountains in 
Italy, and is preſerved in botanic gardens for the ſake of 
variety: it hath a perennial root, but an annual ſtalk. 
From a thick fibrous root ariſe many upright ſtalks, gar- 
niſhed with oblong oval Ieaves, which are rough, and em- 
brace the. talks with their baſe ; they have appendages run- 


ſtalk is winged. The u part of the ſtalks divide into 
many Ce ranches, phe iſhed with leaves of the ſame 
form as the other, but — ſtanding alternate. The 
branches are terminated by yellow flowers growing in round 
bunches, and are ſucceeded by oblong ſeeds crowned with 
down. This is propagated by ſeeds, which may be ſown 


come up, they ſhould be thinned where they are too near, 
and kept clean from weeds ; the following autumn they 


may be tranſplanted where they are deſigned to remain, and 


require no other care but to ktep them clean from weeds. 
The third fort grows naturally in Crete. This hath 2 
ſhort ſhrubby ſtalk, which in this country ſeldom riſes more 
than ſix inches high, dividing into ſeveral ſhort branches, 
which are cloſely. garniſhed with oval woolly leaves, which 
are very white ; from theſe branches ariſe the flower-ftalks, 
which are woolly, and about nine inches high: theſe are 
garniſhed with ſmall, oval, white leaves, placed alternate. 
The flowers are produced at the ſides and end of the ſtalk, 
ſometimes but one, at other times two, and ſometimes three 
flowers ſtanding on the ſame foot- ſtalk: they are of a cit 
yellow colour, and rarely are ſucceeded by ſeeds in tis 
country: ſo the plant is propagated here by ſe ps, which, 
if taken from the old plants in June, and planted on àn 
eaſt-· aſpected border, and covered with hand-glaſſes, will 
take root in fix or eight weeks; when they have taken root, 


rumn theſe ſhould be carefully taken up, preſerving the 
earth to their roots; ſome of them may be planted in pots, 
that they may be ſheltered under a frame in the winter; 4" 

the others may be planted in a warm border of dry p%* 
earth, where they will endure the cold of our ordinary Wa- 


ters very well, and continue many years. The 


on a bed of light earth in the ſpring, and when the plants 


they ſhould be gradually expoſed to the open air. In 


COR 


The fourth fort 
datled by Sir Hans Sloane, Virga aurea major, ſc. Herba 
Doria folio ſinuato hirſuto. Cat. Jam. 125... It riſes with a 


Qrubby talk ſeyen or eight feet high, dividing into ſeve - 


ral branches, which are cloathed with rough leaves ſhape 
like the point of a halbert, 
fowers are produced in roundiſh bunches, at the extremity 
of the branches? theſe are yellow, and ſtand cloſe together, 
and are ſucceeded by oblong ſeeds crowned with. down. 

This plant is too tender to thrive in the open air in this 
country, therefore the ſeeds muſt be ſown upon a hot - bed, 
and when the plants are fit to remove, they muſt be each 
tran{zlanted into a ſeparate ſmall pot, and plunged. into a 
hot-bed, obſerving to ſcreen them from the ſun till they 
have taken new root 3 then they muſt have free air admit- 
ted to them every day, 1n proportion to the. warmth of the 
ſeaſon. As the plants advance in ſtrength, ſo they muſt 
have a greater ſhare of air; and if the ſeaſon is warm, 
they may be expoſed to the open air for a few weeks in the 
heat of the ſummer, provided they are placed in a warm 
ſituation ; but if the nights prove cold, or much wet ſhould 
fall, they muſt. be removed into ſhelter. If theſe plants are. 
placed in a moderate ſtove in winter, they will thrive better 
than in greater heat; and in. ſummer they ſhould have a 
large ſhare of air. With this management I have had the 
plants flower well, tho? they have not perfected ſeeds here. 

COPAIFERA. The Balſam of Capevi-tree. 

The CnARACTERS are, | 

It hath a flower confifting of five leaves, which expands in 
form of a Roſe ; it bath five ſhort lamina. The germen is fixed 
in the center of the flower, which afterward becomes a pod, 
containing one or two ſeeds, which are ſurrounded with a pulp 
of a jelicxv colour. | | 

Ve have but one Species of this plant, viz. 

CorairzrRa (Offcinalis) folio ſubrotundo, flore rubro. 
The Balſam of Capevi, with a roundifo leaf and a red fiewwer. 

This tree grows near a village called Ayapel, in the pro- 
vince of Antiochi, in the Spaniſh Weſt Indies, which is 
about ten days journey from Carthagena. There are great 
numbers of theſe trees in the woods about this village, 
winch grow to the height of fifty or ſixty feet. Some of 
theſe trees do not yield any of the balſam; thoſe which do, 
are diſtinguiſhed by a ridge which runs along their trunks: 
thelz trees are wounded in their center, and they place Ca- 
labaſn mells, or ſome other veſſels to the wounded part, to 
receive the balſam, Which will all flow out in a ſhort time. 
One of theſe trees will yield five or fix gallons of balſam : 
but though theſe trees will thrive well after being tapped, 
yet they never afford any more balſam. 

The ſeeds of this tree were brought from the country of 
their growth by Mr. Robert Millar, ſurgeon, who ſowed a 
part of them in Jamaica, which he informed me h:d ſue- 
ceeded very well: ſo that there were hopes to have had theſe 
Iees propagated in great plenty in a few years, in ſome of 
the Eneri:ſt colonies ; but the flothfulneſs of the inhabitants 
fulered them to periſh, as they have the Cinn:mon- trec, 
and ſom. other uſeful plants which have been carried chi- 
ther by curious perſons, | 
, kev 2 at preſent any of theſe trees in Europe, 
ab can learn for tho ſeeds which were ſent over to 

ngland, were all defi:oyed by inſects in their paſſage, ſo 


tha F : 
— not one ſucceeded in the ſeveral places where they were 


CORALLODENDRON. See ERYIHRINA. 
© ORCHORUS. Lin. Gen. Pl. 596. Journ. Inſt. 259. 
0. 135. Jews Mallow. 

_ ne CRAAHACAERs are, 

ve flower hath frue obleng blunt petals ; it hath many hairy 


4 |» | . , , : 
flauuna, Which are Shorter than the petals; in the center is 


. * 


$ naturally in Jamaica. This is 


about four inches long. The 


* 


ö 


ws. 


| 


frtuated an ob lang 


about Aleppo, as a pot-herb, the Jew 


flrrowed germen, which becomes 
a cylindrical pod, having five cells, which are filled with an- 


gular. pointed /eeds. 
The Syecres are, | | 

1. Coaches (Olitorius) capſulis oblongis, ventrico- 
ſis, foliorum infimis ſerraturis ſetaceis, reflexts. Lin. Flor. 
Leyl. 213. Common Jews Mallow. 5 
2. Cokcnoxus (Afuans) foliis cordatis, ſerratis, cap- 
ſulis oblongis, ventricoſis, ſulcatis. Fews Mallow, with 
_— ſhaped ſawed leaves, and oblong, felling, furrowed 
Capſutes. ' 
. 3. Coxchokus (Cap/ularis) capſulis ſubrotundis, de- 
preſſis, rugoſis. Flor. Zeyl. 214. Jews Mallow with round- 
i depreſſed capſules, which are rough. 

4. Con chokus (Terragonns) foliis ovato-cordatis crena- 
tis, capſulis tetragonis, apicibus reflexis. Jews Malloauv 
with a yellow flower, and fruit like a Clove. | 
” 5. Corcrorvs (Linearis) ſoliis lineari-lanceolatis, ſer- 
ratis, capſulis linearibus, compreſſis, bivalvibus. American 
Jeaus Mallow, with narrower leaves and fruit. | 

The firſt ſpecies, Rauwolf ſays, is ſown in great plenty 
s boiling the leaves 
of this plant to eat with their meat. This he ſuppoſes to 
be the Olus Judaicum of Avicenna, and the Corchorum of 


Pliny. 
This — rows in the Eaſt and Weſt- Indies, from both 
which places I have ſeveral times received the ſeeds. In 


the Eaſt-Indies the herb is uſed in the ſame manner as in the 
Levant, as I have been informed; but I do not hear that it 
is uſed by the inhabitants of America. g 

This is an annual plant, which riſes about two feet high, 
dividing into ſeveral branches, garniſhed with leaves of 
different ſizes and forms; ſome are ſpear-ſhaped, others are 


| oval, and ſome almoſt heart-ſhaped ; they are of a deep: 


green, and ſlightly indented on their edges, having near 
their baſe two briftly ſegments, which are reflexed. They 


have very long ſlender foot-ſtalks, eſpecially thoſe which 


grow on the lower part of the branches. The flowers fit 
cloſe on the oppoſite fide of the branches to the leaves, 
coming out ſingly: they are compoſed of five ſmall yellow 
petals, and a great number of ſtamina furrounding the ob- 
long germen, which is ſituated in the center of the flower, 
and afterward turns to a rough ſwelling capſule two inches. . 
long, ending in a point, openiag in four cells, which are 
filled with angular greeniſh ſceds. 

The ſecond ſort grows naturally in ſeveral lands of the 
Weſt-Indies. This is alſo an annual plant, which riſes with? 
a ſtrong herbaceous ſtalk two feet high, divided upward in- 
to two or three branches, which are garniſhed with heart- 


ſhaped leaves ſawed on their edges, ſtanding upon long foot- 


talks; and between theſe are ſeveral leaves nearly of the 
ſame form, ſitting cloſe to the branches. The flowers come” 
out ſirgly on the fie of the branches as the other, which 
are ſhaped like them, and are ſucceeded by longer ſwelling 
pods, which are rough, and have four longitudinal furrows 3: 
theſe open into four parts at the top, and contain four rows 
of angular ſeeds. | 
The third fort grows naturally in both Indies. This 1s: 
alſo an annual plant, which riſes with a ſlender herbaceous 
ſtalk about three feet high, ſending out ſeveral weak 
branches, which are garniſhed at each joint by one leaf of 
an oblong heart-ſhape, ending in a long acute point, and- 
are ſawed on their edges, ſtanding upon ſhort foot-ſtalks, 
but have no ſmall leaves between. The flowers come out 
ſingly on the fide of the branches, to which they fit very 
clote ; they are ſmaller than thoſe of the former ſorts, and 
are ſucceeded by ſhort roundiſh ſeed-veſſels, which are 
rough, and flatted at the top, having fix cells filled with 
| | 


| ſmall angular feeds. 


The 


3 COR 
+ The fourth fort is 
annual plant, which riſes about two feet high, dividin 
Into ſmall branches, garniſhed with oval heart-ſha 
leaves, crenated on their edges. 'The flowers of this are 
very ſmall, of a pale yellow, and are ſucceeded by ſwell- 
ing, roigh, four-cornered ſecd-veſſels, about an inch long, 
flatted at the top, where there are four horns, which are 


xeflexed ; ſo that theſe have ſome reſemblance in ſhape to ' 


the Clove. 


The ſeeds of the fifth ſort were ſent me from Cartha 
where the plant grows naturally. This riſes about three 
feet high, ſending out ſeveral fide branches, garniſhed 


with long narrow leaves which are ſawed on their edges, 


fitting cloſe to the branches. The flowers are ſmall, of a 
od any and come out on the fide of the branches. 
are ſucceeded by very narrow compreſſed pods near 
two inches long, opening with two valves, and filled with 
{mall angular eeds. » 
All theſe plants are too tender to thrive in England in 
the open air, therefore their ſeeds muſt be ſown on a hot- 
bed in the ſpring, and when the plants are come up and 
fit to remove, they ſhould be tranſplanted on a freſh hot- 
bed to bring the plants forward. After the plants are 
rooted in the new hot-bed, they muſt have free air admit- 
ted to them every day, for they muſt not be drawn up 
weak; and when they have obtained ſtrength, they ſhould 
be tranſplanted each into a ſeparate pot, and plunged into 
a hot-bed, obſerving to ſhade them from the ſun till they 
have taken root; in June they ſhould be gradually inured 
to the open air 
pots, and planted in a warm border, where, if the ſeaſon 
proves warm, they will flower and perfect their ſeeds ; but 
as theſe will ſometimes fail, fo it will be proper to put one 
or two plants of each ſort into pots, which ſhould be placed 
in a glaſs-caſe, where they may be ſcreened from bad wea- 
ther, and from theſe good ſeeds may always be obtained. 


 CORDIA. Plum. Nov. Gen. 13. tab. 14. Sebeſten. 
The CHARACTERS are, 


. The flower hath one funnel-ſhaped petal, whoſe tube is the 
length of the empalement ; the top is Abit into 2 fue, or 
fix paris. It hath five lamina, and in the center a roundiſb 
pointed germen, which afterward becomes a dry berry, which 
is globular and pointed, faſtened to the empalement, incloſing a 
furrowed nut with two cells. 

The SPECIES are, 

1. Cornia (Sebeſtina) foliis oblongo ovatis, repandis, 

ſcabris. Lin. * PI. 190. Cordia with oblong, cwal, rough 


leaves, turning backward. 


2. Corpia (Mya) foliis ſubovatis ſerrato dentatis. Lin. 
Hort. Cliff. 63. The cultivated Sebeſten. 

3- Corpia (Macrophylla) foliis ovatis, integerrimis. Lin. 
Sp. Pl. 191. Cordia with oval entire leaves. 

The firſt fort grows naturally in ſeveral iſlands in the 
Weſt-Indies, where it riſes with many ſhrubby ſtalks eight 
or nine feet high, which are garniſhed toward the top with 
oblong, oval, rough leaves, ſtanding, alternate on ſhort 
foot-ſtalks ; they are of a deep green on their upper fide. 
The flowers terminate the branches, growing in large cluſ- 
ters upon branching foot-ſtalks, ſome ſuſtaining one, others 
two, and ſome have three flowers, which are large, funnel- 
ſhaped, having long tubes, which ſpread open at the top, 
where it is divided into five obtuſe ſegments : they are of a 
beautiful ſcarlet, ſo make a fine appearance. 

- The ſecond ſort is by moſt botaniſts believed to be the 
Myxa of Cæſalpinus, which is the true Sebeſten of the 
ſhops ; the fruit of which was formerly uſed in medicine, 
but of late years has been ſeldom brought to England. 
This is called Aſſyrian Plum, from the country where it 
naturally grows; it riſes to the height of our common 


alſo a native of both Indies. It is an 


N of them may be ſhaken out of the 


| 


* 


COR 


0 | 
Plum - trees In its native country, but is very rare in Bu 
at t. | Han | 
| The third fort was diſcovered by Father Plumier in fy 
of the French Iſlands in America. 'This fort grows to the 
height of eighteen or twenty feet, in the natural plz, 
where it is found wild. It hath winged leaves, which m 
entire, and ſmooth ; but it bath not yet flowered i; 
| England, fo I can give no farther account of it. 
heſe plants, being natives of warm countries, are tg 
tender to live through the winter in England, unlef the 
are in a ſtove. They are all propagated by ſeeq, 
which muſt be procured from the countries of their natury 
wth. Theſe muſt be ſown in ſmall pots, which ſhoul 
plunged into a good hot-bed of tanners bark in th, 
ſpring ; if the ſeeds are freſh and good, the plants will be. 
gin to a in fix weeks or two months after. Theſ 
muſt be brought forward in the hot-bed, by being treated 
as other tender exotic plants, obſerving frequently to wz. 
ter them; in ſummer they ſhould be gradually hardened, 
and as they obtain ſtrength will become more hardy ; but, 
during the three or four firft winters, it will be proper to 
lunge them into the tan-bed in the ſtove ; but when they 
— to have woody ſtems, they may be placed on ſhelye, 
in a dry ftove, where, if de b are _ in a 1 de- 
of heat, they ma erved very well (eſpeci 
a ſort) which 1 8 hardier than the — 
Theſe plants produce very fine flowers, eſpecially the firſ 
fort, which has large tufts of ſcarlet flowers produced at 
the extremity of the branches, after the ſame manner as the 
Oleander or Roſe-bay ; but theſe flowers are much larger, 
and of a finer colour. 
A ſmall piece of the wood of this tree being put on a pan 
of lighted coals, will ſend forth a moft agreeable odour, 
which will perfume a whole houſe. 
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COREOPSIS. Lin. Sp. Pl. 879. Tickſeed. 
The CHARACTERS are, | 
The common empalement of the flower is double ; the diſt of 
the flower is compoſed of many hermaphrodite florets, which art 
tubular; theſe have each five hairy lamina ; in their center i 
fituated a compreſſed germen with two horns, which afterward 
becomes a ſingle orbicular ſeed. The border or rays is compoſed 
of eight female florets, which are tongue-ſhaped, indented in 
froe parts; theſe have no tamina, but a germen like the aber, 
and are abortive. 
The Species are, | | | | 
1. Conxzorsis (Alternifelia) foliis lanceolatis, ſerratis, 
alternis, petiolatis decurrentibus. Hort. Upſ. 270. Tickſed 
awith ſpcur- paped ſawed leaves placed alernate, are decurrent, 
and have foot-ftalks. 

2. Corxtors1s (Lanceolata) foliis lanceolatis, integemi- 
mis. Lin. Sp. Pl. 908. Tickſeed with ſpear-ſhaped leaves, 
awhich are entire. 

3. Cortorss (Verticillata) foliis decompoſito-pinnatis, 
linearibus. Lin, Sp. Plant. 907. Tick/eed wwith decompoundy 
avinged, narrow leaves. = 

4. Cortorss (Tripteris) ſoliis ſubternatis, integerrimis. 
Hort. Upſal. 269. Tickſeed with leaves growing by threty 
which are entire. 

The firſt ſort grows naturally in moſt parts of North A- 
merica. This hath a perennial root and an annual 
which are ftrong, herbaceous, and riſe to the height 
eight or ten feet, garniſhed with ſpear-ſhaped leaves ſaw 
on their edges, which are from three to four inches _ 
and one broad in the middle, placed alternate on every ſ 
the ſtalks, with a border or wing running from one to 
other the whole length of the ſtalk. The flowers grow a 
the top of the ſtalks, forming a ſort of corymbus, each 
foot-ſtalk ſuſtaining one, two, or three yellow flowers, ſhapec 


a a 1 * aG 4 ad: oe. BW, 


like Sun-flowers, but much ſmaller. It is a very _ 
| P 


- 


OR 


. and may be propagated in plen 
3 autumn, wnen the ſtalks 296% to decay. It will 
thrive in almoſt every foil and ſituation. 

gg The ſeeds of this 


The ſecond fort rom ue 8 
brought from arolina Mr. Cateſby, in the year 
44.4 Tt hath an upright ſtalk, garniſhed with ſmooth, 
narrow, ſpear-ſhape leaves, placed oppoſite, which are 
entire; from the wings of the leaves come out the foot- 
talks of the flowers, which ſtand oppoſite, and are erect; 
the lower part of theſe have one or two pai narrow 
leaves, but the upper 1s naked, and terminated by one large 
yellow flower, whoſe border or rays are deeply cut into 
ſeveral nts.; theſe are ſucceeded by flat winged ſeeds, 
which, when ripe, roll up ; the naked foot-ſtalks of theſe 
flowers are more than a foot long. This muſt be ſown up- 
on a gentle hot-bed in the ſpring, and, when the plants 
are fit to tranſplant, they ſhould each planted into a 
ſeparate ſmall pot, and plunged into a freſh hot-bed, to 
bring them forward ; and in June they ſhould be inured 
by degrees to the open air, and afterward ſome of them 
may be ſhaken out of the pots, and planted in a warm 
border, where, if the ſeaſon is 00d, — will flower in 
the middle of July, and ripen their ſeeds 
September. | | 3 

The third ſort hath a. perennial root, which ſends up 
many ſtiff angular ſtalks, which riſe upward of three feet 
high, garniſhed at each joint with decompound winged 
leaves, ſtanding oppoſite ; theſe are very narrow and entre. 
The branches alſo come out by pairs oppoſite, as do alſo 
the foot-ſtalks of the flowers, which' are ong, ſlender, and 
each terminated by a fingle flower, of a bright yellow, the 

s or border being oval and entire; the diſk or middle is 

a dark purple colour. This grows naturally in Mary- 
land and Philadelphia. It is propagated by parting of the 
roots, in the ſame manner as the firſt ſort, and delights in 
a light loamy earth, and a ſunny expoſure. 

The fourth ſort hath a perennial root and an annual ſtalk. 
This s naturally in many parts of North America. 
The ſtalks of this are ſtrong, round, and ſmooth, riſin 
ix or ſeven feet high, and are garniſhed at each joint wi 
ſome trifoliate leaves, which ſtand oppoſite. The flowers 
are produced in bunches at the top A the ſtalks, ſtanding 
upon long foot-ſtalks ; they are of a pale yellow, with a 
5288 * *. ſort is propagated by parting of 

„in the ſame manner as 
better ſoil and poſition s the firſt, but * a 
CORIANDRUM. Lin. Gen. Plant. 318. Coriander. 
The CHARACTERS are, | 

It is a plant with an umbellated flower ; the 
ment is divided into five parts; the rays of the principal umbel 
rd, wp. the hermaphradite flowers, which form the diſt, 
The ve equal heart-ſhaped petal: ; 4 have each five lamina. 

t 


germen, which is ſituated under the flower, afterward be- 
comes a ſpherical fruit, divided into : 
— por ah * * into two parts, each having a 


he Srreizs are, 


1. CoxtandruUM (Sativum) fructibus x 
2 oo. Great C 1 5 un 
2. LORIANDRUM (Tefticulatum) fructibus didymis. Hort. 
_ 100. Smaller tefliculated Coriander. r thi 
wal 1 firſt of theſe ſpecies is the moſt common kind, which 
ef vated in the European gardens and fields for the ſeeds, 
= om uſed in medicine. The ſecond ſort is leſs com- 
an the firſt, and is ſeldom found but in botanic 
gardens in theſe 


rally i 
1 — of France, in Spain and Italy; but the 


En ugh at preſent there is not near ſo much of it ſown in 
Sland as was ſome years paſt, | 


the beginning of . 


proper empale- 


parts of Europe. Theſe plants grow natu- 
n long cultivated in the gardens and fields, 


ty, by parting of the 


| for this plant. 


tumn, in an 
and, when the plants are come up, they ſhould be hoed 


COR 
They are propagated by ſowing their ſeeds in the gu- 
open ſituation, in a bed of freſh earth, 


out to about four inches diſtance every way, clearin 

from weeds; by which management theſe plants will grow 
27 and produce a greater _ good feeds, The 
c gardens as a fallad 


CORINDUM. See Can DIOSPERMUM. 
CORIS. Lin. Gen. Pl. 216. We haveno 


Engliſh name 


The CHARACTERS are, | 

The flewer hath one ringent petal, whoſe tube is the length of 
the N ſpread open at the top, where it is divided into 
fue long ſegments 3 it bath five briftly lamina. In the cen- 
ter is fituated a round germen ; the empalement afterward be- 
comes a cya 1 having froe valves, inclofing ſeveral 

0 1. 
We have but one SrRciEs of this genus, viz. 
4 Corrs (Monſpelienfis.) Hort. Cliff. 68. Blue maritime 
oris. 

There are two other varieties of this plant, one with a 
red, and the other a white flower; but theſe are only acci- 
dental varieties, arifing from the ſame ſeeds. 

Theſe plants wild about Montpelier, and in moſt 
places in the ſouth of France; they ſeldom above fix 
inches high, and ſpread near the ſurface of the ground like 
Heath; and in June, when they are full of flowers, they 
make a very pretty appearance. | 

They may be * rated by ſowing of their ſeeds on & 
bed of freſh earth, and when the plants are about an inch 
high, they ſhould be tranſplanted, ſome of them into pots, 
that they may be ſheltered in winter, and the others into a 
warm border, where they will endure the cold of our ordi- 
nary winters very well, but in ſevere froſts they are gene- 
rally deſtroyed: for which reaſon, it will be proper to have 
ſome plants of each fort in pots, which may be put under 
a common hot-bed frame in winter, where they may be 
covered in froſty weather, but, when it is mild, ſhould 
have a great ſhare of free air. Theſe plants rarely pro- 
ducing ripe ſeeds in Sagem, ſhould be increaſed from ſlips 


and cuttings, which take root if planted in _— on 
a very — hot - bed, and ſhaded from the fun, duly 
watered. | 


CORISPERMUM. Lin. Gen. Plant. 12. Tickſeed. 
The CHaracTeRs are, 

The flower hath no empalement ; it hath two compreſſed in- 
curved petals ; it hath one, two, or three ftamina, and a com- 
preſſed pointed germen, which afterward becomes one oval com- 
preſſed ſeed, with an acute Border. 

The Seis are, | 

1. CorrtsyEkMUM (Hy/epifolium) floribus lateralibus. 
Hort. Upſal. 2. Tickſeed with flowers on the fide of the flalks. 

2. CortsyERMUM (Svareſum) ſpicis ſquarroſis. Hort. 
Upſal. 3. Ticiſeed with rough ſpikes. | 

Theſe plants are preſerved in botanic gardens for the 
ſake of variety, but as they have no beauty, ſo are ſeldom 
cultivated in other gardens, 

The firſt fort is an annual plant, which, if ſuffered to 
ſcatter its ſeeds, the ground will be plentifully ſtocked with 
the plants, which will require no other care but to pre- 
vent the weeds from over-growing them. 

The ſecond ſort will not grow but in marſhy places, 
where there is ſtanding water; over the ſurface of which 
this plant will ſoon extend, when once it is eſtabliſhed. 

CORK-TREE. See Quercus. 

CORN-FLAG. See GLapioLvus. 

CORN-MARIGOLD. See CHRYSANTHEMUM. 


CORN-SALLAD. See VALERIANA. 
B b CORNUsS. 
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It hath many 1, which are inc in one common, four- 
—Tbaved, coloured involucrum ; the flowers have four plain petals, 
and four ere fiamina which are longer than the petals ; the 
round germen /ituated below the 
as oval or roundifh berry, tncloſing a nut with two cells, having 
an oblong kernel. . : / | 
on bd are, \ s * nnn 
1. Con us (Sanguinea) arborea, cymis nudis. It. Wa 
Lin. Sp. Pl. 117. Female Dogwoed. a4 ad 
2. Coxnvus (Mas) arborea, umbellis involycrum zquan- 
tibus. Hort. Cliff. 38. Male Cornel, or Cornelian C 
1 75 Coxxus (Florida) arborea, involucro maximo, fo- 
liolis obversè cordatis. Hort. Cliff. 38. Male Virginia Dog- 
evood, with flowers collected into a b 
4. Cornus (Femina) arborea, foliis lanceolatis, acutis, 
nervoſis, floribus corymboſis terminalibus. Female Virginia 
Dogwoed, with a narrower leaf. 


F. Coaxus (Amomum) ar foliis oblongo ovatis, 
ois, inferne albis, floribus corymboſis terminalibus. 


nerv 
Wild Tartarias D „ with a white fruit. 
6. Coa nus (Suscica) herbacea ramis binis. Fl. Lapp. 55. 
Lew herbaceous » called Dwarf Honeyſuckle. 
The firſt of theſe trees is very common 1n the hedges in 
uot parts of England, and is ſeldom preſerved in gardens. 
his tree is called Virga ſanguinea, from the young ſhoots 
being of a fine red colour in winter. 
122 be ſecond ſort was formerly very common in the Engliſh 
gardens, where it was propagated for its fruit, which by 
many people was preſerved to make tarts. Of this there 
are two or three varieties, which differ in the colour of 
their fruit; but that with the red fruit is the moſt common 
in England. 
. As the fruit of this tree is not at preſent much eſteemed, 
the nurſery-men about London propagate it only as a flower- 
ing ſhrub, and is by ſome people valued for coming ſo early 
20 flower ; for, if the ſeaſon is mild, the flowers will ap- 
by the beginning of February; and though there is 
no 4 in flowers, yet as they are generally 
— in plenty, at a ſeaſon when few other flowers 
appear, a few plants of them may be admitted for variety. 
The fruit of this tree is ſeldom ripe before September. 


northern parts of America. This will grow to the ſame 
height. with our common female Dogberry, and make a 
much better appearance. It 1s now very common in the 
nurſeries, where it is known by the name of Virginia Dog- 
wood. This is well iſned with leaves, which are larger 
than either of the other ſorts, but is not ſo plentiful of 
flowers, nor do the plants produce berries in England, though 
the ſhrubs are as hardy as the other. | 
The fixth ſort grows upon Cheviot-hills in Northumber- 
land, and alſo upon the Alps, and other mountainous places 


ia the northern countries, but is very difficult to preſerve in 


ens. The only method 1s, to remove the plants from 
the places of their natural growth, with good balls of earth 
to their roots, and plant them in a moiſt ſhady fituation, 
where they are not annoyed by the roots of other plants. 
In ſuch a fituation they may be preſerved. two or three 
years, but it.rarely happens that they will continue longer. 
All the ſorts of Dogwood may be propagated by their 
ſeeds, which, if ſown in autumn ſoon after they are ripe, 
will moſt of them come up the following ſpring ; but, if the 
ſeeds are not ſown in autumn, they will lie a year in the 


ground before the plants will appear; and, when the ſeaſon | 


proves dry, they will ſometimes remain two years in the 


— 


empalement, afterward becomes 


8 


ground : therefore the place ſhould not be diſturbed where 
1 , | 


{ be taken off from the old plants in autumn, and plante 


| | | the bark- ſtove, and plunged 
The third ſort is found growing naturally in all the 


k A 


ſhould be 


coOR 


theſe ſeeds are fown' under two years, If the Plants ſhout 


not come up ſooner. When the plants are come up, the 
ſhould be duly watered in dry weather, and kept clean from 
weeds, and the autumn following they may be removy 
and planted in beds in the nurſery, where they may remm 
two years, by which tinie they will be fit to tranſy/ay 
where they are to remain for | 

Th 
of the branches. 
eſpecially when t 


are alſo propagated by ſuckers, and Iayin 
oſt of the ſorts produce 11 of ple 
are planted on a moiſt ſoil, which 


into a nurſery for a year or two, and then may be traxf 
planted into the where they are to remain ; but thok 
plants which are propagated by ſuckers, rarely have ſo goal 
roots as thoſe which are propagated by layers. 


CORNUTIA. Plum. Nov. Gen. 17. Lin. Gen. Pl. 64, 


The CHARACTERS are, | | 
The flower has one petal, having a cylindrical tube, which 
s at the top; it hath four famina, tw 


divided into four part 
of theſe 9 than the tube, the other are ſhorter ; inth 
center is 2 the roundiſb germen, which afterward becmu 
- —_ ar T2, fitting upon the empalement, incloſing ſeveril 
kidney-ſbaped feeds. aps bes 

We have but one Spots of this genus, viz. 

CornuTia (Pyramidata.) Hort. Cliff. 319. Cori 
with a blue pyramidal flower and leaves. 

This plant is found in plenty in ſeveral of the iſlands iy 
the Weſt-Indies, alſo at Campeachy, and at La Vera Cru 
It grows to the height of ten or twelve feet, with rude 
branches; the leaves are placed oppoſite. The flowen 
are produced in ſpikes at the end of the branches, which 
are of a fine blue colour ; theſe uſually appear in autumn, 
and ſometimes will remain in beauty for two months o 
more. . . | 

It is propagated either by ſeeds or cuttings. The ſeed 
wn early in the ſpring on a hot-bed, and, when 
the plants are come up, they ſhould be tranſplanted each 
into a ſeparate halfpenny pot, and plunged into a hot-bed 


of tanners bark, obſerving to ſhade them until they hae 


taken root ; when the plants have filled theſe pots with 
their roots, they ſhould be ſhifted into others of larger 
fize, and plunged into a hot-bed again, where they ſhould 
be continued till October, when they muſt be removed into 
into the tan, for otherwiſe it 
will be very difficult to preſerve them through the winter; 
but a moderate ſhare of. heat will. agree better with then 
than a very warm ſtove. The third year from ſeed theſe 
plants will flower, when they will make a very fine 2 
_ 1 ſtove, but they never perfect their i 
ngland. : | 
The cuttings ſhould be planted into pots, and plunged 
into a bark-bed, obſerving to ſhade and water them ; they 
will take root, and muſt be afterwards treated as the 
ling plants. | 
CORONA IMPERIALIS. See FariTiLLARIA. 
CORONA SOLIS. See HeLianTHus. 
CORONILLA. Jointed-podded Colutea. 
The CRARACTERSõs are, | 
It hath a butterfly flower with nine lamina, which at 
united, and one landing fingle, terminated by /mall ſummits 
in the center is fituated an oblong taper germen, which afiu- 
ward becomes a taper-jointed pod, inclefing oblong ſeeds. 
The Species are, Ds 
1, CoroniLLa (Glaxce) fruticoſa, foliis ſeptenis ſhp® 
lis lanceolatis. Lin. Sp. 1047. Shrubby maritime 
with a ſea-green leaf. 
2. CoxoniLLa (Argentea) fruticoſa foliolis unden's 
extimo majore. Lin. Sp. Plant. 743. Shrubby filvery Cur- 
nilia of Crete, | 
3. Coo · 
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COR | 
3. Cononilia (Faleatiza) fruticoſa ſtipulis ſubrotundis. 


Lin. Sp. Plant. 742, Shrabby Spaniſh Coronilla, 
ConontL tA (Hiſpevice) fruticoſa enneaphylla, fo- 
role emarginatis, ſtipulis majoribus ſubrotundis. Coronilla 

auith thicker pods ant /eeds. ITY ob ; 
(Minima) foliolis plurimis, ovatis, caule 


. CorRoNnNILLA uri, 
faffcoticoſo declinato, pedunculis longioribus. Smalleft Co- 


6. CoxoniLLa (Varia) herbacea, leguminibus erectis, 


teretibus, toroſis, numeroſis, folus glabris. Hort. Clif, 
363. Herbaceous Coronilla with a various colqured b 
7. CoRONILLA (Cretica) herbacea, leguminibus quinis, 


erectis, teretibus, articulatis. Prod. Leyd. 387. Herbaceous | 


ulla of Crete <vith a ſmall purpliſh po: 

92 41 ſort is an humble Gab. which ſeldom riſes more 
than two feet high, with a ſhrubby branching ſtalk, gar- 
niſhed cloſely with win leaves, each being generally 
compoſed of five pair of | leaves, or lobes, terminated 
by an odd one; ſe are narrow at their baſe, and broad at 
the end, and of a ſea-green colour. . 'The flowers are pro- 
duced on lender foot- from the wings of the leaves, 
on the upper part of the branches, ſeveral ſtanding together 
in a roundiſh bunch; they are of the butterfly, or Pea- 


COR. 


placed along the midrib, terminated by an odd one; theſe 
are oval, and of a bright green: the flowers ſtand upon 
long foot-ftalks in cloſe bunches ; they are yellow, and 
without ſcent. This is propagated by ſeeds, in the ſame 
manner as the other forts, and requires the ſame treatment. 
The ſixth ſort dies to the ground every winter, but riſes 
again the ſucceeding ſpring ; the ſhoots riſe to the height of 
ſive or ſix feet, where hoy ave ſupport, otherwiſe they trail 
on the ground, and are garniſhed with win leaves, com- 
poſed of ſeveral oblong ſmall pinnæ, which are ſometimes 
placed by pairs, and at other times are alternate, ending in 
| a fingle one; they are of a deep The flowers come 
out on long foot-ftalks from the wings of the leaves, many 
| growing together in round bunches ; they are variable, from 
a deep to a light purple, mixed with white, and are ſuc- 
ceeded by flender pods, from two to three inches long. 
ſtanding erect. The roots of this plant creep very far un- 
der ground, by which the plant increaſes greatly, which, 
when permitted to remain unmoved for two or three years, 
will fpread and overbear whatever plants grow near it; for 
which reaſon the roots ſhould be confi and ſhould be 
planted at a diftance-from any other plants: they will grow 
in almoſt any ſoil and fituation, but thrive beſt in a warm 


bloom kind, of a bright yellow colour, having a very ſtrong | ſunny expoſure, in which the flowers will alſo be much 


odour, which to ſome perſons are agreeable, but to others 
the contrary. | 

This plant is propagated by ſowing the ſeeds in the 
ſpring, either upon a gentle hot-bed, or on a warm border 
of lebt earth; when the plants are come up about two 
inches high, they ſhould be tranſplanted either into pots, 
or into a bed of freſh earth, at about four or five inches diſ- 
tance every way, where they may remain until they have 
obtained ſtrength enough to plant out for goad, which 
ſhould be either into pots filled with good freſh earth, or 
in a warm fituated border; in which, if the winter is not 
too ſevere, they will abide very well, provided they are in 
a dry ſoil. . 

The ſecond fort is a ſhrub of the ſame ſize with the firſt, 
from which it differs in the number of ſmall leaves, or 
lobes, on each midrib, theſe having nine or eleven ; they 
are of a filver colour, but the flowers and pods are the ſame 
as the former, and the plants require the ſame treatment. 

The third ſort is a fhrubby plant, which will riſe five 
feet high, but the ſtalks are weak, ſo muſt be ſupported ; 


theſe are garniſhed with many winged leaves, compoſed of 


{mall oval lobes, placed along the midrib by pairs, ending 
in an odd one. The flowers ſtand upon long ſlender foot- 
talks, which ariſe from the end of the branches; they are 
yellow, and grow together in cloſe bunches. This ſort, if 
ſheltered from hard frofts, will flower all the winter. 

This is a perennial plant, which is pro agated by ſeeds ; 
they may be ſown on a bed of light earth in April, and, 
when the plants are fit to tranſplant, they ſhould be planted 
ma warm border near a wall, a pale, or Reed hedge, ob- 
ſerving to ſhade them from the ſun till they have taken freſh 
root ; after they are well rooted, they will require no other 
culture but to keep them clean from weeds, and to ſupport 
their branches, otherwiſe they will fall on the ground ; the 
next year they will flower, and if they are on a dry ſoil, 
and in a warm fituation, they will continue many years. 

The fourth ſort is nearly like the firſt, but hath fewer pin- 
nz on each midrib; the flowers are larger, and have httle 

nt; the pods and ſeeds are much larger, and the plants 
— not quite ſo hardy. It requires the ſame treatment as 
the firſt; but in winter the plants ſhould be ſheltered, other- 
wiſe hard froſts will deſtroy them. 

FR fifth ſort is a low trailing plant with ſhrubby ftalks 
which ſpread near the ground, and are garniſhed with 

leaves, compoſed of many pair of ſmall leaves, 
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fairer, and in greater quantities. This plant was formerly 
cultivated to feed cattle. 

The ſeventh ſort hath an herbaceous ſtalk, which riſes 
two feet high, garniſhed with winged leaves, compoſed of 
ſix pair of ſmall leaves placed along the midrib, which js 
terminated by an odd one ; theſe are larger than thoſe of 
the fixth ſort, and broader at the top. The foot-ſtalks of 
the flowers come out from the ſides of the ſtalks, but are 
ſhorter than thoſe of the faxth ſort, and ſuſtain ſmaller heads 
of flowers, which are ſacceeded by taper-jointed pods near 
two inches long, - 

This is an annual plant, which grows naturally in the 
Archipelago, from whence Tournefort ſent the ſeeds to the 
royal garden at Paris. The ſeeds of this fort ſhould be 
ſown on a bed of light earth in the ſpring, where the plants 
are defigned to remain, and, when the plants come up, 
they ſhould be thinned where they are too cloſe, and after- 
wards kept clean from weeds, which is all the culture they 
will require : in June they will flower, and the ſeeds ripen 
in autumn. | N 

CORONOPUS. See PAN TAO. 

CORTUSA. Lin. Gen. Plant. 181. Bear's-ear Sanicle. 

** CHARACTERS 6 3 | FRY 

he flower hath one wheel-ſbape „cut into parte 
at the — hating five prominent 9 at the baſe; it hath 
five ſhort obtuſe lamina ; in the center is fixed an oval L 
which afterward becomes an oval, oblong, pointed capſule, 
having two longitudinal furrows, and one cell, opening with 
two values, and filled with ſmall oblong ſeeds. 

The Streiks are, | = 

1. Cox rus a (Matthel;) calycibus corolla brevioribus. Lin. 
Sp. Plant. 144. Bear's-ear Sanicle with an empalement porter 
than the petal. 

2. CorTusa (Gmelin;) calycibus corollum excedentibus. 
Amcen. Acad. 2. p. 340. Bear rear Sanicle with an empale- 
ment longer than the petal. | . 

The firſt ſort grows naturally on the Alps, the mountains 
in Auſtria, and in Siberia. This plant ſends out many 
oblong ſmooth leaves, which are a little indented on the 
edges, and form a ſort of head like the Auricula. The 
foot-ſtalks of the flowers come out in the center of. the 
leaves; theſe riſe about four inches high, and. ſupport an 
umbel of flowers, each fitting on a ſlender, ſeparate, ſhort 
footitalk ; they are of a fleſh colour, and ſpread open like 
thoſe of Auricula: this pom is with great difficulty. kept 

| 2 ur 


COR 


in a . the only method by which I could ever pre- 

ſerve it, has been by planting the plants in „covering 
the earth with moſs, and placing them in a y fituation, 
where they were duly watered in dry weather; in this place 
they conſtantly remained both ſummer and winter, for the 
cold will not deſtroy them; the earth for this plant ſhould 
be light, and not rich. As this very rarely produces any 
ſeeds in England, the only method to propagate it is, by 
parting the roots in the manner as is practi 
Auriculas ; the beſt time for this is about Michaelmas, 
ſoon after which the leaves decay. | 

The ſecond ſort is very like the firſt, but the flowers are 
much leſs, and their empalements are l 3 this grows 
naturally in Siberia, but is with great difficulty kept -in a 

en. Bo 

8*CORYLUS. Lin. Gen. Pl. 953. The Hazel, or Nut- 


The CHARACTERS are, 

It hath male and female 
on the ſame tree. The are produced in long ſcaly 
kathins, baving no petals, but eight ſhort tamina faſtened to the 
fide of the ſcale ; the female flowers are included in the future 
— choſe to the branches ; theſe have no petals, but a 

round germen occupies the center, which afterward becomes 
ex oval nut, ſhaved at the baſe, and compreſſed at the top, ending 
in a point. 
| The Spxcixs are, 

1. CoxyLus (Avellana) ſtipulis ovatis obtuſis. Hort. 

Cliff. 448. Vill Haxel Nut. 
2. Cox rrus (Maxima) ſtipulis oblongis, obtuſis, ramis 
erectioribus. The Filbert. - 
3. Coarrus (Colurna) ſtipulis linearibus acutis. Hort. 
Cliff. 448. Byzantine Nut. 
The firſt of theſe trees is common in many woods in 
England, from whence the fruit is gathered in plenty, and 
brought to the London markets by the country people. This 
is ſeldom planted in ens ; it delights to grow on a moiſt 
ſtrong ſoil, and may be plentifully increaſed by ſuckers from 
the old plants, or by laying down their branches, which, 
in one year's time, will take ſufficient root for tranſplanting ; 
and theſe will be much handſomer and better rooted plants 
than ſuckers, and will greatly outgrow them, eſpecially 
while young. : 

The ſecond fort is by many ſuppoſed to be only a ſemi- 
nal variety from the firſt, which hath been improved by 
culture; but this is very doubtful, for I have ſeveral times 
propagated both from the nuts, but never have found them 
va m one to the other, though they have altered in the 
ſize and colour of their fruit, from the ſorts which were 
ſown ; but as the ſhrubs of this grow more ere than thoſe 
of the other, and the ſtipulz are diſſerent in their ſhape, ſo 
I have enumerated it as a diſtin ſort; of this there are the 
red and white Filberts, both which are ſo well known as to 
need no deſcription. 

The third ſort grows naturally near Conftantino 
nuts of this are large, roundiſh, and in Hape like thoſe of 
the common Hazel, but are more than twice their fize; the 
cups in which the nuts grow are very large; ſo as almoſt to 
cover the nut, and is deeply cut at the brim. This ſort is 
not common in England, but I take thoſe large nuts, which 
are annually im from Barcelona in Spain, to be of 


no at remote diftances 


the ſame kind, the nuts being ſo like as not to be diſtin- | 
when out of their cups; and thoſe of the Spaniſh. 


come over naked, ſo I cannot with certainty ſay how 
_—_— differ. 

| | theſe forts may be propagated by layers, or ſowin 
their nuts in which, in order to preſerve them 
good, ſhould be kept in ſand in a moiſt cellar, where the 
vermin cannot come at them to deſtroy them; nor ſhould 


ſed for 


ple ; the | 


cor 
the external air be excluded from them, which would t, 
caſion their ing mouldy. | 


COSTUS. Lin. Gen. Plant. 3. 

The 3 * 0 þ « ſmall 

It hath a Jſpadix and ſpatha, with a 
2 tar hoe s, fitting on the germen ; the flower h 
| three concave „ which are erect and equal, with a lery 
oblong nectarium of one leaf, having two lips ; the upper i 
ſhorter, and turns to a ftamen, this is faftened to the upper ij 

the neftarium ; the germen is fituated within the receptacl: of 
the flower, and a ard becomes a roundiſb capſule with thry 
, containing ſeveral triangular ſeeds. ed 

We have but one SyEzc1gs of this genus, viz. 
CosTus (Arabicus.) Hort. Cliff. 2. Arabian Coftus. 
This hath a fleſhy jointed root like that of Ginger, which 
propagates under the ſurface as that doth, from which 
Friſe many round, taper, herbaceous ftalks, garniſhed with 


- 
- 


. 
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. oblong ſmooth leaves, embracing them like thoſe of the 
| Reed ; theſe ſtalks riſe two feet high, and out of the center, 
| the club or head of flowers is produced, which is two inches 
long, the thickneſs of a man's finger, and blunt at the toy, 
| compoſed of ſeveral leafy ſcales, out of which the flowen 
come; theſe have but one thin white petal, which is of 
ſhort duration, ſeldom continuing longer than one day be. 
fore it fades, and is never facceeded by ſeeds in this cour- 
| try. The time of its flowering is uncertain, for fone 
| times it flowers late in the winter, and at other times it 
has flowered in ſummer, ſo is not conſtant to any ſeaſon in 
England. a . 

This is propagated by parting of the roots; the beſt tine 
for doing this is in the ſpring, before the roots put out new 
ſtalks; the roots muſt not be divided too ſmall, uſe that 
will prevent their flowering; they ſhould be planted in 
pots, and — into the tan- bed in the ſtove, where they 
ſhould conſtantly remain, and may be treated in the ſame 
manner as the Ginger. : 

The roots of this plant were formerly imported from 
India, and were much uſed in medicine ; but of late years 
they have not been regarded, the roots of Ginger being 
generally ſubſtituted for theſe. | 

COTINUS. See Raus. 

COTONEA MALUS. See CY DOoNIA. 
COrONEASTER. See Mesy1iLus. 

COTULA. Lin. Gen. Plant. 868. Mayweed. 

The CHARACTERS are, : i 

It hath a flower compoſed of hermaphrodite florets in the aſt, 
and female half florets which form the rays, included in nt 
common convex empalement. The hermaphrodite florets att 
tubular, cut into four unequal parts at the top, and have fot 
ſmall flamina, with a germen in the center, which becomes oe 
ſmall, eval, angalar ſeed; the female half florets have an ovd 

ed 1, but have no flamina, and are ſucceeded b 


Angle heart-ſhaped ſeeds, plain on one fide, aud convex on the 
other. 


| 


* 


N 
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The Srreirxs are, 

1. Corur A (Anthemoides) foliis pinnato-multifidis, ch, 
rollis radio deſtitutis. Hort. Cliff. 417. Yellow Ch 
wwith heads having no rays. 3 

2 Corura (Turbinata) receptaculis ſubtus inflatis, tui. 
binatis. Hort. Cliff. 417. Hrican Mayweed with an elgan 

empallment. = | Od 
3- CoruLa (Corenopifolia) foliis lanceolato-linean 
amplexicaulibus piunatihdts. Hort. Cliff. 417. Smelly 
'reign Corn Marigold without rays, having the afppearan® 
naked Chamomile; a be 

The firſt fort grows naturally in Spain, Italy, ores 

Archipelago. This is an annual plant, which riſes un 4 
branching ftalk half a foot high, garniſhed with lea 


which are finely divided like thoſe of Chamomile; f, 


| COT 
are aced fingly at the end of the branches, 
2 v r le thoſe of the naked Chamomile, but the 
who fs higher in the middle like a pyramid, If the 
{eds of this fort are permitted to ſcatter, the plants will 
come up in the ſpring, and require no other care but to 
keep them clean from weeds, and thin them where they 
cloſe. | | 
ys ſecond ſort grows naturally at the Cape of Good 
Hope ; this is an annual plant, ſending out many branch- 
ing ſtalks from the root, which ſpread on the ground, gar- 
niſhed with very fine divided leaves, covered with a lanugo, 
or cotton; the flowers are produced ſingly upon long foot- 
talks, arifing from the fide of the branches; theſe have a 
narrow border of white rays, with a pale yellow diſk : this 
fort muſt be raiſed on a moderate hot-bed in the ſpring, 
and when the plants have obtained ſtrength, they may 
tranſplanted into a warm border, where they will ripen 
their ſeeds very well. 
The third fort is an annual plant, which ſends out trail- 
ing ſtalks about fix inches long, garniſhed with ſucculent 
leaves, in ſhape like thoſe of Buckſhorn Plantain ; the 
flowers grow from the diviſions of the ſtalks upon ſhort 
weak foot-ſtalks, being deſtitute of rays; they are of a ſul- 
ar colour. If the ſeeds of this fort are ſown on a warm 
, where the plants are to remain, they will require no 
other culture but to keep them clean from weeds ; the 
flowers of the two laſt ſorts ſtand erect when they firſt ap- 
pear, but ſo ſoon as the florets are impregnated, and their 
colour changes, the foot- ſtalks become very flaccid toward 
the top, and the flowers hang downward ; but when the 
ſeeds are ripe, the foot-ſtalks become ſtiff, and the heads 
ſtand ere for the wind to diſperſe the ſeeds. \ 
COTYLEDON. Lin. Gen. Plant. 512. Navelwort. 
The CHARACTERS are, 

The flower hath one (petal, wuhich is funnel-ſhaped, cut into 
froe parts at the brim; it hath ermina, which have each 
a ſquamous concave nectarium at the baſe, and ten erect lamina ; 
the germen afterward becomes ſo many oblong ſevelling capſules, 
. epening longitudinally with one valve, and 2 with /mall ſeeds. 

The Species are, | 

1. CorYLepox (Umbilicus) foliis cuculatis, ſerrato den- 
tatis, alternis, caule ramoſo, floribus erectis. Lin. Sp. 
Plant. 429. Greater Navelkwort, er Umbilicus Veneris. 

2. CoTYLEDoON (Spino/a) foliis oblongis ſpinoſo mu- 
cronatis, caule ſpicato. Lin. Sp. Plant. 429. Navelavort 
Mr oblong pointed leaves, ending with a ſpine, and a ſpiked 
3. CoTYLEDpan (Serrata) foliis ovalibus, crenatis, caule 
ſpicato. Lin. Sp. Plant. 429. Nawelwort of Crete with an 
oblong fri aged leaf. | 

4- CorYLEpon (Hemiſpherica) foliis ſemigloboſis. Hort. 
Cliff. 176. Navelwort with /emiglebular leaves 3 or Navwel- 
wort of the Cape, with a ſemiglobular leaf. 

2 COTYLEDON (Orbiculata) foliis ſuhrotundis, planis 
integerrimis. Hort. Cliff. 276. Shrubby African Boary Va- 
velwort, with roundiſh leaves. 

6. CorYLepon (Ramefyima) caule ramoſiſſimo, foliis 
rotundis, plani:, marginibus purpureis. Nawelwort with a 
bu. Age 8 Halt, and round, plain, boary leaves, with 
7: CoryTRDo (Arbereſeens) caule ramoſo, ſucculento, 
foliis obversè ovatis emarginatis, marginibus purpureis 
With a branchs ng /acculems flak, and 3 dwal 

Jo, Wbich are indented at the top, and have purple borders. 
..* COTYLEDox (Owata) caule ramoſo, ſucculento, fo- 
TO 2 planis, acuminati. oppoſitis ſemiamplexicaulibus. 
wel ruort with a ſucculent branching fall, and oval, plain, 


2 leaves, growing oppoſite, and baif embracing * 


» 


| 


| 


| The upper part of the ſtalk is 


| 
| 


COT 


* 9. CoTYLxpon (Saria) caule ramoſo, foliis 
ſucculentiſſimis, ſuperne ſulcatis infernè convexis, 


cernuis. Shrubby 


lere 


_ African Navekwort, with long narrow leaves, 
7 (Laciniata) foliis laciniatis, floribus 


10. CoTYLEDON 
quadrifidis, Hort. Cliff. 175. Navelwort with cut leaves, 
and, four-pointed > 

The firſt ſort, which is that uſed in medicine, own up- 
on old walls and buildings in divers parts of England, par- 
ticularly in Shropſhire and Somerſetſhire, in both which 
counties it greatly abounds u 


old buildings, and on 


rocky | gn but is not often found wild near London, 
nor often cultivated in gardens : this hath many round 


ſucculent leaves, whoſe foot-ſtalks are placed alm oft in the 
center, ſo as to reſemble a target. Theſe are alternately 
ſawed on their edges ; the upper ſurface of the leaves are 
_ hollowed in the middle, where the foot-ftalks are joined 
on the lower fide, ſo as to reſemble a navel, from whence 
the plant was titled Navelwort. From between the leaves 
ariſe the foot-ſtalks of the flowers, which in fome places 
grow near three feet high, and in others-no more than fix 
inches, their lower part being garniſhed with leaves, and 
their upper part with flowers, which ſtand cloſe to the fide 
of the branches, and grow erect; they are of a-whatiſh yel- 
low colour. It requires a dry rubbiſhy ſoil, and to have a 
ſhady poſition : it is a biennial plant, ſo that after it hath 
perfected ſeed the plant decays ; but if the ſeeds are ſcat- 
tered on walls and old buildings as ſoon as it is ripe, or if 
the ſeeds are permitted to fall on ſuch places, the plants 
will come up, and thrive much better than when they are 
ſown in the ground; and when once the plants are eſta- 
bliſhed upon an old wall or building, they will fow their 
ſeeds, and maintain their place, better than when culti- 
vated with more care. 7 
The ſecond ſort grows naturally in Siberia. It is a low 
plant, in ſhape like the firſt, but the leaves are longer and 
terminate in ſoft ſpines. The flower-ftalks riſe eight inches 
high, and ſupport four or five whitiſh flowers, which are 
cut at the brim into five parts. This ſort requires a very 
ſhady ſituation, for if it is expoſed to the ſun in ſummer 
the plants will ſoon decay. It is propagated like the other, 
and requires a pretty ftrong foil: 
The third fort grows naturally in the Eevant ; this hath 
a fibrous root, from which is produced a fingle, upright, 
ſucculent ftalk, iſhed with oblong, thick, fucculent 
leaves, placed alternate, which are ſawed on their edges. 
garniſhed with purpliſh flow- 
ers, growing in a looſe ſpike, two or three being joined on 
the ſame foot-ſtalk, which is very ſhort. It is a biennial 
plant, which decays ſoon after the ſeeds are ripe. H this 


ſort is fown upon a wall, it will thrive better than in the 
ground, and be leſs liable to ſuffer by froſt ; ſo that where 
the ſeeds ſcatter themſelves in ſuch ſituations, the plants 
' thrive better than when they are cultivated. . 
The fourth ſort grows naturally at- the Cape of Good 
Hope. This hath a thick ſucculent ſtalk, which rarely 
riſes above a ſpan high, dividing into many branches, gar- 
| niſhed with thick, ſhort, ſucculent leaves, which are very 
| convex on their under ſide, but plain on their upper, not 
more than half an inch long; and a quarter broad, of a 
ayiſh colour, ſpotted over with ſmall green ſpots, and 
| & cloſe to the branches. The foot - ſtalks of the flower riſe 
from the top of the branches, and are fix inches long, 
naked, and ſupport five or fix flowers, which: come out 
alternate from the fide, fitting very cloſe to the ſtalks ; 
they are tubular, and cut into five parts at the top ; they 
are greeniſh with purple tips. | 
The fifth fort grows natura y upon dry gravelly ſpots at 


the Cape of Good Hope. It hath a thick ſucculcnt ſtalk, 
| | which 


—— — — —— 


N 
1 
| 
1 
| 


— — — — —[ũ 


——ͤ—ͤ— —— — 


which by 


qarnithed wich thick, » ſucculent * about 
two in ., en 
are natrow at the baſe, and rounded at the top, of a ſea- 
green colour, with a le edge, which 15 frequently irre- 

larly indented. The flowers upon thick ſucculent 

-ftalks, which ariſe from the end of the branches, and 
—— a foot long, _ ſa * eight « Up 

growing in an 1 umbel at top ; 

are of a pale * colour, having long tubes which hang 
downward, cut into five parts at the brim, which turn 
backward, the ſtamina and ſtyle being longer than the 


of Good Hope ; 


tube of the flower, hanging downward. 


The fixth ſort is alſo a native of the Cape 


this hath a ſhort, thick, ſucculent ſtalk, which rarely riſes 


more than a foot high, branching out on every fide, ſo as 
to ſpread over the pots in which they are planted. Theſe 
become woody by age, and are cloſely garniſhed with thick 
round leaves, of a grayiſh colour with purple borders. They 
are plain on their upper fide, but convex on their under, 
very fleſhy, of an herbaceous colour within, and full of 
moiſture. This ſort hath not flowered in England, ſo far 
as I can learn. It is undoubtedly a different fort from the 
former, although they have been ſuppoſed to be the ſame 
by ſome writers. 

The ſeventh ſort is ſomewhat like the fixth, but the ſtalks 
riſe higher ; the leaves are much larger, and ſhaped more 
like thoſe of the fifth, but are ſpotted on their upper fide 
with great numbers of dark green ſpots; they have a deep 
border of purple on their edges, and fit cloſe tothe branches. 
This hath not as yet flowered in England. | 

The eighth ſort hath been of late years introduced from 
the Cape of Good Hope, where it grows naturally. This 
riſes with a ſucculent ſtalk near three feet high, which di- 
vides into many branches, growing ere, garniſhed with 
oval ſucculent leaves, wk by pairs oppoſite ; they are 
of a lively green, and end in points, and half embrace the 
ſtalks with their baſe. This fort hath not as yet produced 
8 in England. 

he ninth ſort grows on rocky places at the Cape of Good 
Hope. This hatk a ſhort, greeniſh, ſucculent ſtalk, which 
ſeldom riſes more than a ſpan high, dividing into ſeveral 
irregular branches, garniſhed with thick ſucculent leaves, 
four inches long, and half an inch broad, and as much in 
thickneſs, having a broad concave furrow on their upper 
fide, running almoſt their whole length, and are convex on 
their upper fide, of a bright green with a purple tip. The 
foot-ſtalks of the flowers are produced at the end of the 
branches, which riſe a foot high, having here and there an 
oblong pointed leaf, growing on their fide. The flowers 
ſtand upon ſhort foot ſtalks, which branch out from the 
principal ſtem ; theſe are yellow, having pretty long tubes, 
which are cut at the top into five parts, and are reflexed 
backward. The flowers of this ſort hang downward, and 
the ſtamina are longer than the tube of the flower ; the re- 
flexed parts of the petal are tipped with purple. 

The tenth ſort grows naturally in the warm parts of 
Africa, ſo is much more tender than either of the other ſorts ; 
this rifes with an upright ſtem about a foot high, which is 
jointed and ſucculent, garniſhed with broad leaves, which 
are deeply cut on their edges ; they are of a prayiſh co- 
lour, placed oppoſite, and almoſt embrace the ftalks with 
their baſe. The foot-ſtalks of the flowers ariſe from the 
end of the branches, which are about fix inches long, ſuſ- 
taining ſeven or eight ſmall flowers, of a deep yellow co- 
lour, which are divided into four parts almoſt to the bot- 
tom. The ſtamina of theſe flowers are not longer than 


the ſhort tube. 


che ſtove, or in ſummer be placed in an airy gl 


| 


| 


| uſed it will be proper to 


at firſt, letting them 


| 


ea 4 

This ſort requires a warm ſtove to preſerve it through 
the winter in England, nor ſhould it be expoſed abroag a 
ſummer ; for if it receives much wet, the ſtalks are very 
ſubject to rot, fo that it ſhould conſtantly remain either in 


with other tender ſucculent plants, where they may hy. 
free air in warm weather, and be ſcreened from cold 
wet; but in autumn they muſt be removed into the | 
where ſhould be kept in a moderate temperature 
warmth. This is propagated by cuttings, which ſhonli 
be taken off in ſummer, and planted into ſmall pots, any 
then plunged into a moderate hot-bed, and when they hay 
taken root they ſhould be removed into the ſtove. 

The African kinds are all of them propagated 
planting cuttings in any of the ſummer months, *I 
ſhould * laid in a dry place for a fortnight or more after 
they are taken from the plant, before they are planted ; for 
theſe abound with juice, which will certainly rot the cut · 
tings, if they are not ſuffered to lie out of the ground, & 
long as that the wounded part may heal over, and the great 
redundancy of ſap evaporate. The foil in which theft 
plants thrive beſt, is one third freſh light earth from a pa. 
ture, one third ſand, and the other third part lime rubbiſh; 
theſe ſhould be well mixed, and laid in a heap fix or eight 
months before it is uſed, turning it over five or fix times, 
that the parts may the better incorporate ; and before it is 
it through a ſcreen, to ſepy- 
rate the large ſtones, clods, &c. therefrom. | 

In about a month or fix weeks after planting theſe em- 
tings will be rooted, when they muſt be inured to bear the 
open air by degrees, firſt drawing the pots out of the tan, 
and ſetting them on the top, then raiſe the glaſſes very high 
in the day-time; and in about three weeks after remove 
the pots into a green-houſe, and there harden them for ano- 
ther week ; after which they may be expoſed to the open 
air in a well defended place, obſerving not to ſet them into 
a place too much expoſed to the ſun, until they have ben 
inured to the open air for ſome time. 

In this place the plants may remain until the beginning 
of October, at which time you ſhould remove them into the 
conſervatory, placing them as near the windows as poſſible 

1 as much free open air as the ſex 
ſon will permit, by keeping the windows open whenever 
the weather is good: and now you muſt begin to abate yo 
waterings, giving it to them ſparingly ; but you ſhould not 
ſuffer their 3 to ſhrink for want of moiſture, which 1 
another extreme ſome people run into for want of 2 little 
obſervation. | | 

The beſt method to treat theſe plants is, to place them 
in an open, airy, dry glaſs-caſe, among Ficoideſes and 4 
frican Houſleeks, where they may enjoy as much of the 
ſun-ſhine as poſſible, and have a free, dry, open air; for 
they are placed in a common green-houſe amongſt ſhrubby 
plants, which perſpire freely, it will fill the houſe with 3 
damp air, which theſe ſacculent plants are apt to imbibe; 
and thereby becoming too replete with moiſture, often cal 
their leaves. 

COURBARIL. See HYMENÆTA. 

COWSLIP. See PrIMULa. 

CRAB-TREE. See Malus. | 

CRAMBE. Lin. Gen. Pl. 739. Sea Cabbage. 

The CHARACTERS are, | : 

The flower hath four petals, placed in form of a craſs ; # 
hath fix flamina, two of which are the length of the em 
ment, the other four are longer. The petals have honey glas 
on their inſide, which are longer than the lamina. It hath as - 
oblong germen, which afterward becomes a round dry ©, 


with one cell, inclo/ing one raundiſb ſeed. 


The 


Tube Srieizs are, * we 
1. Cranes (Maritima) foliis caule glabris. Fl. Suec. 
70. Sea Cabbage with ſmooth falls and kaves. ; 
7. Ga amps (Suecics) fois profunde laciniatis, caule 
erecto, ramoſo. Sea Cabbage with leaves deeply cut, and an 
upright branchi, 

\ CRAMBE 


ftalk 
Sp. Plant. 671. Sea Cabbage with rough leaves, and a ſmooth 


Orieatalss) foliis ſeabris, eule glabew. Lin. 


= 


4. CRAMBE (Hiſpanics) foliis cauleque ſcabris. Hort. 
Upſal. 193. Sea C bage with rg Halls and leaves. 
The ſort ſends out many broad leaves, which are 
jagged and furbelowed on their ſides, of a grayiſh colour, 
ſoreading on the ground; between theſe ariſe a thick 
ooch t-ſtalk about one foot high, which ſpreads out 


into many branches, having at each joint one leaf, of the 
fame form of thoſe below, but much leſs : theſe foot · ſtalks 
garniſhed 
ed 


ſubdivide again into many ſmaller, which are 
with white flowers, growing in a looſe ſpike, com 
of four concave petals placed in form of a croſs; theſe are 
ſucceeded by round dry ſeed-veſſels, about the fize of large 


Peaſe, having a fingle ſeed in each. The roots of this ſort 
creep under ground, whereby it propagates very faſt. 
e ſeeds of the ſecond ſort were ent me from Peterſ- 


burgh. This hath a perennial root, which ſends out many 
oblong ſmooth leaves, which are pointed, and irregularly 
cat on their fides into acute ſegments almoſt to the midrib ; 
they are very ſmooth, and of a ſea- green colour; between 
theſe ariſe the ſtalk, which s three feet high, garniſh- 
ed below by oblong pointed leaves, which are acutely in- 
dented on their edges. The ſtalks branch out into many 
ſmaller, and ſubdivide again into leſs, which are garniſh- 


ed with looſe ſpikes of white flowers like thoſe of the firſt | 


ſort, which are ſucceeded by ſeeds of the ſame form. This 
differs greatly from the firſt, in the ſhape of its leaves, 
which are longer, ending in points, and the ſegments do 
the ſame, whereas t oſe of the other are blunt, and not 
half ſo deeply cut. The ſtalks riſe more than twice the 
height of the firſt, branch out more, and the branches grow 
more erect. And theſe differences are conſtant, where the 
plants grow in the ſame ſoi 
The third fort grows naturally in the Eaft. This hath 
a perennial root, from which ariſe many leaves in the 
ſpring, which are alternately divided to the midrib, and 
eſe diviſions are again alternately cut on their edges into 
many points, ſo that they have the appearance of winged 
leaves, and are of a grayiſh colour. The ſtalks riſe abou: 
two feet high, and divide into many branches, which are 
terminated by looſe panicles of ſmall white flowers, whoſe 
tals are placed in form of a croſs, which are ſucceeded 
y ſmall round capſules, each containing a fingle ſeed. 


I fourth ſort is an annual plant, which grows natu- 
2 in Spain and Italy. This riſes with a very branching 


near three feet high, garniſhed with roundiſh heart- 
oo leaves, indented on their edges, ſtanding upon long 
3 the branches ſubdivide into many ſlender ones, 
which end in long looſe ſpikes of ſmall white flowers, and 
— ſucceeded by ſmall, round, dry ſeed-veſſels, which con- 
— a ſingle ſeed in each. The leaves and ſtalks of this 
are rough. 
Fu. firſt of theſe ſpecies is found wild upon ſea-ſhores in 
arts of England, but particularly in Suſſex and 

- in 1 * in great plenty, where the inhabitants gather 
. | - ping to eat, preferring it to any of the Cabbage 
6 2 generally grows upon the gravelly ſhore, where 
© YOWS over it, ſo the inhabitants obſerve where the 


gravel, y the roots of this plant ; they open the 
poſed "—_ ſhoots before they come out, and are 


open air, whereby the ſhoots appear as if 


: 


tis. Lin. Sp 


k + = 

| were blanched ; and when they are cut ſo young, the) 
| 41 and ſweet, DL 
till they are green, they become tough and bitter. 2 

This plant may be propagated in a garden, by ſowing the 
ſeed ſoon after it is ripe in a ſandy or gravelly ſoil, where 
it will thrive exceedingly, and increaſe greatly by its creep- 
ing roots, which will ſoon overſpread a large ſpot of ground, 
if encouraged,. but the heads will not be fit to cut until the 
plants have had one year's ; and in order to have it 
good, the bed in which the plants grow ſhould at Micha- 
elmas be covered over with ſand or gravel about four or 
five inches thick, which will allow a proper depth for the 
ſhoots to be cut before they appear above ground ; and if 
this is repeated every autumn, in the ſame manner as is 
practiſed in earthing of Aſparagus beds, the plants will re- 
quire no other culture, 
The other ſorts are only preſerved in curious gardens of 
plants for variety, but are not of any uſe or beauty. The 
9 1 ·ł˖[—0 ſort may be propagated in the ſame manner as 

e firſt, g 
CRANE's-BILL. See Gzranivun. 
1 Lin. Gen. Pl. 670. Martynia. Houſt. 

1 CHARACTERS are, * kt of flaw 

flower bath a permanent „ compoſed 0 

Hort narrow leaves and a ſwollen head, which is cut longitu- 
dinally on the fide. The flower hath one petal, which is un- 
equal, having a very long tube, whoſe brim is divided into two 
lips. It hath four tamina, two of which are the length of the 
tube, and two are ſhorter. At the bottom of the tube is fituated 
an oval „ which afterward becomes an oval leathery 
fruit, pointed at both ends, opening with two valves, inclofing 


; 


a depreſſed woody nut, pointed at both ends and recurved, hav- 
| ing two or three furrows, ſo as to reſemble a ſtull, opening in 
two parts. 


The SPpEcits are, | 
1. CrxanioLaria (A] foliis cordatis, angulatis lo- 
batis. Lin. Sp. Pl. 618. Craniolaria with heart-ſhaped an- 
gular, leaves. 


2. CaANIOLARIA (Frutico/a) foliis lanceolatis, denta- 


. Pl. 618. Craniolaria with ſpear-ſhaped indented 
leaves. 5 


The firſt ſort was diſcovered in the neighbourhood of 
Carthagena in New Spain. This is an annual plant, which 
riſes with a branching ſtalk about two feet high; the 
brancheggcome out oppoſite, which are hairy and viſcous ; 
| the leaves alſo are placed oppoſite upon very long foot- 

ſtalks; theſe are of different ſhapes, ſome of them are 
divided into five lobes, others into three, and ſome are al- 
moſt heart-ſhaped, ending in acute points; they are hairy 
and clammy. The flowers are produced from the fide, 
and alſo at the end of the branches, ſtanding on ſhort foot- 
ſtalks, having an inflated ſheath or cover, out of which the 
tube of the flower ariſes, which is ſeven or eight inches long, 
and very ſlender, but at the top is divided into two lips, 
| the under being large, and divided into three broad ſeg- 
ments, the middle ing larger than the other two ; the 
upper lip is roundiſh and entire ; the flowers are ſucceeded 
by oblong fruit, 2 a thick dry ſkin, which opens 
lengthways, incloſing a hard furrowed nut, with two re- 
curved horns. This is an annual plant, whoſe feeds muſt 
be ſown on a hot-bed in the ſpring, and when the plants 
are fit to remove, they ſhould be each, planted in a fepa- 
rate ſmall pot, and plunged into a moderate hot-bed, care- 
fully ſhading them from the ſun till they have taken new 
root; after which they ſhould have free air admitted to 
them, to prevent their drawing up weak, and treated in 
the ſame manner as other tender exotic plants, being too 
tender to thrive in the open air in England ; fo that when 


_ they 


| 


— 


| 


— 


4 


e ſeeds 7 England. Fog | 
d on til , Other- 
» for the outer al hey coop. ſeeds 
like thoſe of the Almond, before | 


ws naturally at the Havannah, and 
Lindo is Averica. This riſes with a 
GA. or twelve feet, * 4 
a few branches, which are garniſhed wi 
X z theſe are ſoft and 

produced from the fide of the 
ether on the ſame foot-ſtalk ; 
the Foxglove, of a greeniſh 
wn ſpots on the infide; the flowers 
=D which is recurved, and the brim is 
vide into five unequal ts. 
L fort is pro by ſeeds, which muſt be ſown on 
ring, and when. the plants are fit to re- 
move, they ſhould be each planted into a ſeparate ſmall pot 
and plunged into a freſh hot- bed, where they muſt be ſhad- 
ed from ſun till they have taken freſh root ; then they 
muſt have air admitted to them daily. In autumn they muſt 
be removed into the bark-ſtove, and plunged into the tan- 
bed; during the winter ſeaſon the plants ſhould not have 
much water, and may be treated in the ſame manner as 
other tender plants from thoſe countries. 

CRASS - Dillen. Hort. Elth. 114. Leſſer Orpine 

* CHARACTERS are, ON 4 
flower confifts o narrow aubich are joine 
21 their baſe, 3 a hal open at the brim : 

in the bottom of the tube are ſituated five nectaria, and 
Stamina ＋ 4 round theſe. At the gol of the tube are 
placed five painted germina; after the flower is paſt, 
theſe become five capſules, opening lengthways, and filled 12 
ſmall feeds. 

The SyEc1zs are, 

1. CxassuLa (Coccinea) foliis planis cartilagineo-cilia- 
tis, baſi connato vaginantibus. Vir. Cliff. — Shrubby A. 
frican Navelauort, with umbels of ſcarlet 

2. CrassuLa (Perfoliata) foliis lanceolato-ſubulatis ſeC- | 
ſilibus connatis, canaliculatis ſubtus convexis. Hort. Cliff. 
116. Talleft Crafſula with perfoliate leaves. 

3. CrassvLa (Caltrata) foliis oppoſitis, obtuse ovatis, 


M htly 
a hot - bed in ike 


— 01> rei hinc anguſtioribus. Hort. Cliff. 496. Craſſula 


4 Cnnievin (Obere foliis oppoſitis, oblongis, plani- 
uſculis, diſtinctis, ciliatis. Hort. Cliff. 496. Crafula with 
leaves Lhe Orpine placed croffways. 

5. CrassuLa (Scabre) foliis oppoſitis, patentibus, 1 
bris. Lin. Sp. Pl. 283. Shrubby African jt nag woe ewith 
narrow, rough, pointed leaves, and a greeniſp 

6. CrassULaA '(Nudicaulis) foliis ſubulatis, radicatis, 
| caule nudo. Hort. Cliff. 116. Craſſula with à long Onion- 
like 18 
7. CRASSULA (Pun&ata) caule flaccido, foliis connatis, 
cordatis, ſucculentibus, floribus confertis terminalibus. 
Leser Orpine with a weak flalk growing through the leaves, 
aubich are heart-ſhaped and ſucculent, ys | flowers growing in 
clufters at the end of the branches. 

8. CrassvLa (Frutice/a) foliis longis, teretibus, alter- 
nis, caule fruticoſo, ramoſo. Leſſer 
leaves placed alternate, and a branching ſhrubby ftalk 

9. CrassULa (Sediordes) caule flaccido, prolifero, de- 
terminatꝭ· folioſo, foliis patentiſſimĩs, imbricatis. Hort. Cliff. 
496. African Rock Houſleek, with lea ves like the common ſort, 
Spreading like @ Roſe. | 6 


and form a ſort of ſheath or cover to it. The flowers te. 


| are planted, and laid in a dry place that the wounded par 


| about three inches long, they are hollowed on the upper 


| 2 


* 
** 


ARK 
10. CaAssUTA (Pelucida) caule flaccido repente, E 
oppoſitis, „2512 . Pl. 283. Creeping Craffela with the 
prarance of” 


11. Cra33ULa (Portulacaria) foliis dra 
3 caule fruticoſo ſucculento. Tres · lile Craſela wig 


arance of Purſlane 

firſt ſort ! hath a 3 teddich falk which i is jointe; 

cifng about three feet high, which divides u 2 1 

many * branches, garniſhed with oblong = 

rome oppoſite, having a griſtly border ſet — 
hairs ; they cloſely embrace the ſtalks with no * 


op. 


minate the branches in cloſe umbels, fitting very cloſe It 

the top of the branches ; theſe are funnel-ſhaped, 

pretty long tubes cutat the top into five parts, which ſp 
they are * a fine ſcarlet colour, and ſtand en 


? 
his i is by cuttings during any of the 
This is pr Rich vis be taken off as 2 bee 


may heal over; then they ſhould be each PR in ina 

t, and plunged into a moderate hot-bed, 

t little water : in about fix weeks theſe will — 1 
roots, when they ſhould be gradually inured to the open 
air, into which they ſhould be removed, placin de 
ſheltered fituation, where they may remain ill autumn; 
when they muſt be removed into a dry airy glaſs-caſe, where 
they may enjoy the ſun as much as poſſible, and be ſcreened 
from the wet and cold. In warm dry weather during the 
ſummer months, while they are abroad, theſe plants ſhould 
be gently watered two or three times a week, t in winter 
they ſhould have very little given them. Theſe plants u- 

uire no artificial heat in winter, but they muſt be ſecured 

m froſt and wet. 

The ſecond fort will riſe with an upright ftalk ten « 
twelve feet high, if it is not broken or 1njured, but it will 
require ſup} ft; for the _ peang 2 * the leave 
very weighty, they are ubject to b pecially if 
they ate expoſed to rhe, The leaves of this plant are 


fide, and have a couves ridge on their lower, and i 
placed oppoſite, ſurrounding the ſtalks with their baſe, and 
alternately croſs each — They are very thick, ſuccy- 
lent, and of a pal 2 colour, ending in acute point; 
at the top of the the flowers L. I. 23 
ters, which are of a whitiſh 1 colour, havi 

tubes cut into five arts at the brim, which ſpr 417 
The ftalk which fi s the flowers is pretty this 
culent, 2 y turning firſt — x As then m_ 


again, ſt in the Fro. of a ſyphon. This ſort 1s props 


gated by cuttin yy in 02 ne manner as the firſt, an 
plants require the ſame treatment. 


The thard ſort riſes with a weak ſucculent alk abouten 
feet hi bio ſending out many irregular branches, 
with of long, © _ thick leaves, plain on their upper be 
but convex below, of a deep , and their borders {t 
with a few filvery hairs. The ftalk which ſupports the 
flowers riſes from the top of the branches, and is from fout 

putting out ſeveral fide branches whid 
are terminated by large cluſters of 


| 


grow ere ; the 
greeniſh flowers. 

This is propagated by cuttings in the ſame ua ad 
two former, but bein many wer ſhould not be ſo ter 
— treated; for if 12 cuttings of this are plane in 


Or pine with A... taper 8 | 


er of light earth they will pat out roots, and may # 
terward be taken up and potted. 

The fifth ſort ha 7 very weak ſucculent ſtalk, which 

riſes about a foot a half high, dividing upward. inn 

ſmall branches, garniſhed with thin rough leaves, w 


flat, near two inches long, anda quarter broad at their bak 
gradual 


ws now 


as as tn era © 5 


- "MF "* ve 3 e® » ? & wow 
„ To me. ak as yu co Rn NET 


n 


graduall narrowing to. a point; they are rough, placed 
Perl, and — * the flalks with their bat. 5. flow- 
en come out in {mall cluſters at the end of the branches, 
Thich are ſmall, and of an herbaceous colour, ſo make no 
are... This may be propagated by cuttings, which may 
de treated in the ſame, manner as the fourth fort. | 
be fixth ſort never riſes with a ſtalk, but the leaves 
come out.cloſe to the ground, forming a ſort of head ; they 
are taper and ſucculent, ending in points, and frequently 
put out roots q out of the center of the heads ariſe the flow- 
Ee galk, which grows about ſix inches high, and branches 
into two or three ſmaller upw/ard, each being terminated 
by cluſters of . greeniſh: flowers, which make no great ap- 
pearance. we Brake; ens | 

This is pro agated by taking off the heads or ſide offsets, 
which ſhould be laid to dry three or four days before they 
are planted, then they may be treated in the ſame manner 
as the other hardier ſorts before mentioned. y 
The ſeventh fort hath been lately introduced from the 
Cape of Good Fee 5 this hath very Nender ſtalks, _ 
are reddiſh and full of joints ; they trail upon the ground, 
unleſs they are ſupported, and are cloſely garniſhed with 
Nas ſucculent, heart-ſhaped leaves, placed oppoſite, 
which are cloſely joined at their baſe, ſo that the ſtalks run 
through them; they are of a grayiſh colour; the talks are 
divided, .and grow about eight or nine inches long, termi- 
nated by cluſters of . ſmall white flowers, ſitting very cloſe 
to the top of the flalk, It is propagated by cuttings in the 
ſame manner as the other Banden ſorts, and may be treated 
in the ſame way: ee MY 


ke eighth fort riſes with a ſhrubby ſiall four or five feet 


4 
. 
& - . 


| high, dividing into many branches, which at firſt are taper | 
an 


and ſucculent, but by age become ligneous; theſe are gar- 
niſhed with very ſlender, taper, ſucculent leaves, which are 
near three inches long, flaccid, and generally turning down- 
ward, eſpecially in winter, when they are in the houſe, but 
it hath not as yet flowered here. This is equally hardy with 
the former ſorts, and takes eaſily from cuttings, ſo may be 
treated in the ſame way. a as | 
The ninth fort is a low plant, with the appearance of 
Houſleek, having open ſpreading heads, very like thoſe of 
ſome ſorts of Houſſeek; theſe grow on the ends of very 
lender trailing ſtalks, which are produced in plenty on 
every ſide the parent plant, in like manner as the Childin 
Marigold. The flower-ftalks ariſe from the center of cheſs 
heads, which are naked, about four inches long, and are 
terminated by cloſe cluſters of herbaceous flowers. This 
plant propagates. very faſt by the fide heads, which come 
- Out from the parent plant, and frequently puts out roots as 
they trail on the ground, . ſo may be taken off and potted 
during any of the ſummer months; it is. equally hardy. 
with the former ſorts, ſo the plants may be treated in the 
lame way. | | 
The tenth fort hath very flender, trailing, ſucculent 
lalks, of a reddiſh colour, which put out roots at the 
r as they lie upon the ground. The ſtalks and leaves 
4 this ſort have the 2 of Purſlane, and trail upon 
— ond like Chickweed. The flowers are produced in 
mall cluſters at the end of the branches; theſe are white, 
with a bluſh of purple at their brim. This ſort is eaſily 
. by its trailing branches, and the plants require 
F lame treatment as the other hardy ſorts, but is of thort 
The ei | 
e eleventh ſort riſes with a very thick, ſtrong, ſuccu- 
ng ſtalk, to the height of five 8 ſending rr. Mer wo 
by Iv ide, ſo as to form a kind of pyramid, the lower 
2 being extended to a great length, and the other 
g ming gradually to the top; theſe are of a red or pur- 


"00 


22 — 


leaf 


Pliſh colour, and very ſucculent: they ace garniſhed with 


* 


nA 
roundiſh ſucculent leaves, very like thoſe of Purſlane, frota 
whence the gardeners have titled it the Purſtane-tree. 

This ſort hath not flowered in England, though it has 
been many years in the gardens, ſo that we are not ſure if 
it is properly ranged in this genus; but from the outward 
appearance it ſeems to be nearly allied to ſome of the other 
ſpecies, on which account Dr. Dillenius has placed it here, 

It is propagated with great facility by cuttings, which 
may be planted during any of the ſummer months, but 
theſe ſhould be laid to dry for ſome days before they are 


planted, that the wounded part may be healed over, other- 


wiſe they will rot. This is ſomewhat tenderer than the 
four ſorts laſt mentioned, ſo muſt be placed in a warm 
glaſs-caſe in winter, where they may enjoy the full ſun, 
and ſhould have. very little water during that ſeaſon ; in 
ſummer the plants ſhould be placed abroad in a ſheltered 
ſituation, and in warm weather will require to be refreſh- 
ed with water twice a week; but as the ſtalks are very ſuc- 
culent, ſo too much wet at any ſeaſon is very hurtful to 
theſe plants. | | 

All the hardy ſorts of Craſſula may be treated in the ſame 


way as the Meſembryanthemi, and other hardier kinds of 


ſucculent plants, with this difference only, not to give theta 
ſo much water; but the firſt, ſecond, and eleventh forts, 
require to be placed in a warm dry glaſs- caſe in winter, and 
muſt not be ſo long expoſed 4 in the ſummer as the 
other ſpecies, and ſhould have but little water, eſpecially 
in the winter. 4% SE 
CRATAGUS. Tourn. Inft. R. H. 633. The Wil] 
The CHARACTERS are, | i | 
The flower hath five roundiſb concave petals, and many fla- 
mina, which are in erted in the empalement. The germen 'is 
fuuated under the „ which afterward becomes an oval or 
roundiſh umbilicated berry, inclofing two oblong hard ſcedi. 
The SpEC1Es are, f | 


* 


1. CAT us (Aria) foliis ovatis inzqualiter ſerratis, 


ſubtus tomentoſis. Hort. Cliff. 187. Cratægus with a round- 


if ſawed leaf, white on the under fide ; commonly called Aria 
T heophraſti, and in ſome countries the white Beam, or white 
Leaf-tree. | 

14 Ca ATAα eus (Torminalis) foliis cordatis 9 
lobis infimis divaricatis. Lin. Sp. Pl. 476. Wild, or M 
leaved Serwice. 3 

3. CAT us (Alina) foliis oblongo-ovatis ſerratis, 
utrinque vitentibus. Cratægus with an cblong /awed leaf, 
green on both ſides. g i 

4. CraTzxevs (Virginiana) foliis oblongo-ovatis, cre- 
natis, ſubtus argenteis. Virginia Cratægus with an Arbutus 


5. CrRaTxGvus (Coccinea) foliis ovatis repando-angula- 
tis ſerratis glabris. Hort. Cliff. 187. Cratagus with oval, 
ſmooth, ſawed lea ver, having angles. : 
6. CrRaTEzGvus (Crus Galli) foliis lanceolato-ovatis ſer- 
ratis glabris, ramis ſpinoſis. Lin. Sp. Pl. 682. Crategus 


with oval ſpear-ſhaped leaves, which are ſawed, and prickly 


branches; commonly called Cockſpur Hawthorn. 

7. CrRaTEGUs (Lucida) foliis lanceolatis ſerratis lucidus 
ſpinis longiſſimis, floribus corymboſis. Cratægus with ſpear- 
ſhaped, lucid, awed leaves, very long ſpines, and flowers 
growing in a corymbus. 

8. CkaTEz6cvus (Azarolus) foliis obtuſis ſubtrifidis den- 
tatis. Lin. Sp. Pl. 683. Crategus with obtuſe, trifid, ſawed 
leaves; commonly called L' Azarole. 

9. Car αs;s (Oxyacantha) foliis obtuſis ſabtrifidis 
ſerratis. Hort. Cliff. 188. Cratægus with obtuſe, trifid, ſaw- 
ed leaves ; or the common Hawthorn. | 

10. CAT s (Tomento/a) foliis cuneiformi-ovatis ſer- 
ratis ſubangulatis, ſubtus villoſis ramis ſpinoſis. Lan. Sp. 

Cc Plant, 
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| x; Deck fort grows naturally on the chalky 


branches in bunches, their foot-italks being meally, as are 


Uke thoſe of the Pear-tree, but ſmaller, and ſtand upon 


in autumn, and if kept till they are ſoft in the ſame way 


— —ñ̃ re —— —— . — — — 


ME 
Plant. 682. Cratag with rut, ese 
pri 


80 F id. 7 7105 6 
n their under fide, and pric anches ; or Gooſeberry- 


hills in Kent, 


and Suffex,, and in ſome other parts of England; it 
riſes. to the height of thirty or forty feet, with à large 
trunk, and divides upward into many branches; the young 
ſhoots have a brown bark, Gr over with a meally 
down, and are garniſhed with oval leaves between two and 
three inches long, and one and a half broad in the middle, 
of a light green on their upper fide, but very white on 
their under, having many prominent tranſverſe veins run- 
ning from the midri e border, where they are une- 


ib to | 
qually ſawed. The flowers are produced at the end of the 


alſo the empalements of the flowers, which are cut into 
ve obtuſe ſegments that are reflexed. The flowers have 
Ave ſhort petals, which ſpread open, and are like thoſe of 
the Pear-tree, having a great number of ſtamina of the 
ame length wich the petals, terminated by oval ſummits. 
1 THESEDen. which is fituated below the flowers, after- 
ecomes an oval fruit, crowned with the empalement 
of the flower, having one cell, in which is incloſed three 
, or. four ſeeds. It flowers in May, and the fruit ripens in 
"This tree may be propagited by foods, which ſhould be 
This tree may be pr te „ Whi u 
ſown ſoon after they are ripe; for if they are kept out of 
the ground till the ſpring, they remain at leaſt one year in 
the ground before the plants appear. When the plants 
come up, they may be treated in. the ſame manper as the 
_Hawthoznp, but they ſhould by no means be headed or cut 
down: when theſe plants are upon a poor chalky ſoil the 


make t progreſs, and the wood is very white and hard, 
ſo has often uſed for making cogs for mills, and many 


other purpoſes where hard tough tim 
It may alſo be 
as the Lime- tree anc 


is wanted. | 
- rag by layers in the ſame manner 
„ but theſe ſhould be laid in the 


- young wood, and they are two years before they have ſuf | 


ficient roots to tranſplant. 5 3 | 
The tree will take by grafting, or budding upon Pear- 
Rocks very well, and Pears will take by grafting on theſe 
trees, ſo that there is a nearer affinity between the Cratz- 

gus and the Pear, than there is between either of theſe and 
the Meſpilus; for although both theſe will ſometimes take 
- upon the Meſpilus, yet neither of them thrive ſo well, or 

laſt fo long when grafted or budded upon thoſe ftocks, as 


| they * each other. | | 
The fecond fort grows naturally in many parts of Eng- 
land, and is chiefly found upon ſtrong ſoils ; it — 
— in great — in Cane - wood, near Hampſtead, and 
there were ſome young trees growing in Biſhops- 
near the ſame place; this riſes. to the height of forty 
or fiſty feet, with a large trunk. 'The young branches are 
. covered with a purpliſh bark, garniſhed with leaves p 
. alternately, ſtanding on pretty long foot-ftalks, which are 
cut into many acute angles like thoſe of the Maple-tree ; 
. they are near four inches long, and three broad in the mid- 
dle, having ſeveral ſmaller indentures toward the top, of a 
bright green on their upper fide, but a little woolly on 
their under. The flowers are produced in large bunches 
toward the end of the branches ; they are white, and ſha 


* 
» . 


* 
* 


longer foot - ſtalks, and are ſucceeded by roundiſh compreſſ- 
ed fruit which are ſhaped like large Haws, and ripen late 


as Medlars, they have an agreeable acid flavour. The 
_ fruit of this tree is annually fold in the London markets in 
autumn. | 


bn * 7 * . | 
runk © et! Into man 
| cloſely garnithed with oblotig ſiwed leaves, Randt 


„ 


] ripe have an agreeable acid flavour. 


RA 


| of Teil; ie riſes with 2 
kigh, dividing 


trunk about twenty feet 


nate on. very ſhort foot-ftalks ; ubout three in 
long, and one aud 2 Ralf bread, d be Wh — 
their edges, of 'a deep green on both fides. 'The 'f6j 
are produced at the end of the branches in ſmall butch, 
they m 


which have rarely more than four or ſive in each; 
white, and much ſmaller than thoſe of the former ſorts, a 
are ſucceeded by fruit about the fize of the common Hay, 
_—_ qd a dark brown colour ous = 1 
is ſort may be propagated” in the ſame manner 

firſt, but requires a Reddy erp ſol, — It wil 2 
thrive. It is very hardy in reſpect to cold, but at pithy 
is rare in England, | 7 be. 

The fourth fort grows naturally in'moſt parts of Nom 
America; this ſeldom riſes more than five or fix 2 


* 


it hath nr ſtalks ariſitig from the 
root, garoilhed wich eaves placed dera Par 
very ſhort foot-ſtalks ;' the about two inchey long, a 


one broad, ending in 1 poirit; of a ten on their 
fide, and a little woolly on their rude pre acts 
colour; theſe leaves in autumn chanpe to purple ſome tink 
before they fall off. The flowers 'are produced in fmdl 
bunches at the end, and alſo from the ſide of the branches; 
they are ſmall, white, and ſhaped like thoſe of the forme: 
ſorts, but the petals are tiarrower, and are ſucceeded 
ſmall fruit ſhaped like thoſe of the common Haw, wick 
turn red in autumn, and when fully ripe are of à dit 
8 Fa be propagated by ſeeds, which ſhould 
. rt m : S 8 P , 6 , ic be 
| ſown in 4 Nen ep thr as hath been diredt 
for the firſt ſort ; but as theſe ſeeds are frequently by 
from America, and do not arrive here till ſpring, fo 
may be buried in the ground the firſt ſummer, and tat 
up and ſown in the autumn, as is frequently practiſed with 
 Haws ; and when the plants have grown one year in tie 
place where they were fown, they mày be tranſplanted, add 
treated in the ſame way as the other forts. | 

This is generally planted among flowering ſhrubs of tie 
ſame growth, where it will add to the variety. 

The fifth fort grows naturally in North America, when 
it is commonly known by the title of Cockſpur Hawthon, 
the hikes on the branches being incurved like the ſpur u 
a cock. | 5 

The fixth ſort grows naturally in Virginia, and alſo 
ſeveral other parts of North Amiiica, and 'has been long 
known in England by the title of Virginia I? Azarole: thi 

ws to the eight of twenty feet or more ; the youu 
ranches are covered with a light gray bark, but have 
thorns upon them; the leaves are 'ſpear-ſhaped, and i 
very lucid, ftanding upon ſhort foot-ſtalks ; the ſlouen 
| in bunches from the fide of the branches, they m 
urge and white, ' arid are ſucceeded by oblong, large, re 
The ſeventh ſort is alſo a native of the ſame count}: 
| this riſes to the height of eight or ten feet; the leaves ® 
ſpear-ſhaped, and of a lucid green; the branches have ir 
ry long $, but it has not produced flowers or fruit u 
England. 
; The eighth ſort is the common L' Azarole, which in ſeal 
produces a fruit frequently eaten there in winter : the 
| grow pretty large, the branches grow irregular, and 1. 
zarniſhed with leaves ſhaped like thoſe of the common fia 
thorn, but are much larger, and are covered with down 
their under fide; the flowers are pretty large and white; 
fruit is large; ſome red, and others yellow, and when 


i. 


The third fort grows naturally upon mount Baldus, and | 


Tit 
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- The nioth ſort is our common Hawthorn, which is ſo well 
known as to need no ion ; but as the gardeners ge- 
the other forts by grafting them upon this, 

y to mention it here. 


tenth fort is alſo a native of North America, but 
riſes more than rf high; the branches grow 
and have long weak thorns cloſely ſet upon 
cloathed with woolly leaves ſhaped like thoſe 
-buſh ; 2 rn and have 
foot-ſtalks ; the fruit is ſmall, of a greeniſh yel- 
— — having a large tuft of leaves on the top. 

All theſe varieties may be propagated either by ſowing 
of their ſeeds, which 6 put — the nn in the autumn, 
lants will riſe the ſpring following, or by graftin 
— common Hawthorn, which is the — 

CRATEVA. Lin Gen. Plant. 5 28. Garlick Pear. 
The ny $1 17 bogs 4 x a 
Die flower bath four oval petals, which are narrow at thei 
baſe, and broad at the top. It bath many briftly flamina, 


- The 


com- 


The SynCIES are, 
\.: Bo CrRATEVA (Tapia) inermis. Flor. Zeyl. 211. Smooth 
Crate va, or Garlick Pear. 


teva. 

The firſt ſort grows | 
has a very large trunk, which riſes to the 
feetor upward, covered with a dark green bark, and forms 
a large head: the branches are iſhed with trifoliate 
leaves ſtanding on pretty long foot-ſtalks ; the middle lobe, 
which is much. larger than either of the other, is oval, about 
five inches long, and two and a half broad in the middle ; 
the two fide lobes are oblique, and turn at both ends to- 


paight of thirty 


ward the middle, ſo that their midrib is not parallel to the 
fides ; theſe two end in acute points; they are ſmooth, of | 


a light green on their u fide, but pale on their under. 
The flowers are wes he. vote wa ends =, oo Evo ſtand- 
ing upon long ſoot-ſtalks; the empalements are of one leaf, 
which are cut into four ſegments almoſt to the bottom ; the 
flower hath four oblong petals, which ſpread open and are 
reflexed, having many long ſlender ſtamina which are con- 
nected at their » but ſpread open above, and are termi- 
nated by oblong purple ſummits; theſe ſurround a ſlender 
long ſtyle, upon which is ſituated the oval germen, which 
15 crowned by an obtuſe ſtigma, which afterward becomes 
a round fruit, about the fine of an Orange, having a 
hard brown ſhell or cover, incloſing a- meally pulp, filled 
with kidney-ſhaped ſeeds. This fruit hath a ftrong ſmell 
of Garlick, which is communicated to the ani that 
on it. 

This is propagated by ſeeds, which muſt be ſown on a 

hot-bed in the ſpring, and when the plants come up they 


muſt be treated in the ſame manner as hath been directed 


for the Anxona, to which article the reader is deſired to 
turn for the culture. | 


The ſecond fort grows naturally in India, where it be- 
comes a very 1 
Sarniſhed with trifoliate leaves, which are oblong, entire, 
and end in acute points ; between theſe the branches are 
armed with long ſharp thorns, which come out by pairs, 
and ſpread aſunder ; the flowers are produced in ſmall cluſ- 
bers from th- fide of the branches, five or ſeven ſtanding 
Pon a common branching foot-ftalk ; theſe have each five 
— petals which are reflexed, and many ſtamina which 
round, a fir. gle ſtyle of the ſame length; the petals are 


| 


[ 
l 


ry large tree, ſending out many long branches, 


having many oblong plain ſeeds fituated within 


| 


4 | Succory leaves, ſmelling like Caſter. 
2. CxarTeva (Sping/a.) Flor. Zeyl. 212. Prickly * G 


naturally in both Indies, where it 


CRE | | 
reen on the outſide, and whitich within, and have a 

fal odour. Aſter the flower is' paſt the germen eellf we 
large fruit, the fize of an Orange, having a hard hell, 
which incloſes a fleſhy viſcous pulp of a yellowifh colour, 

it; th e Pu 
of this fruit hath an agreeable" flavour when ripe, i is fre. 
quently eaten in India, where they ferve up the fruit, mixed 
with ſugar and Orange tn their deferts, and is efteemed's 


great delicacy. erg 
This ſort is p ted by ſeeds, and requires tlie ſame 
OO wii ruterorgitinkoaettburnd 
 CREPIS. Lin. Gen. Plant. 819. Baſtard Hawkweed. 
y or e ee e eee OL 
Halb a fiower c ea of m hermaphrodite florets, 
which are EY in 2 Kal Aer ; theſe florets are of 
one leaf, uniform, tongue-ſhaped, and are indented at the tap in 


foe parts, and have each five Port hairy tamina ; the germe 
Omes 


| 


I fituated in the center of the florets, wwhich afterward 
an oblong ſeed, crowned with a long feathery down, which fits 
upon little foot. allt. 1 | a 
The SPecies are, | ; 
1. Creeis (Rabra) foliis amplexicaulibus, lyrato-run- 
| cinatis. Vir. Cliff. 79. Hawkweed with a Dandelion leaf, 


and a foft red flower. 42 
2. . (Barbato) foliis pinnatis angulatis, petiolatis 


dentatis. Prod. Leyd. 126. Hawkweed with hairy aui 


3. Creeis (Betica) involucris calyce longioribus incur- 
vatis, foliis lanceolatis dentatis. Greater Spaniſb Hacukweed, 
with flowers black in the middle. FED 

4. Creris (Alpina) foliis amplexicaulibus, oblongis 
acuminatis inferioribus ſupernè, ſummis inferne, denticu- 
latis. Hort. Upſal. 238. Alpine Hawkweed with a Vipers 
Graſs leaf. oh 

There are ſeveral other ſpecies of this genus, ſome of 
which grow naturally in England, and others are weeds in 
divers parts of Europe, fo are rarely admitted into gardens, 
therefore I ſhall not enumerate them here. ; 

The firſt ſort grows naturally in Apulia, but is now com- 
monly cultivated in the Engliſh gardens for ornament; itis 
an annual plant, which periſhes after it hath ripened ſeeds ; 
| this hath many irregular leaves which ſpread on the ground, 
and are deeply jagged on their fides ; between them ariſe 
the branching ſtalks, which grow a foot and a half high, 
garniſhed with oblong leaves deeply indented on their edges, 
embracing the ſtalks with their baſe ; the ſtalks are each 
— by one large radiated flower of a ſoft red colour, 
compoſed of many half florets, which are ſucceeded by ob- 
long ſeeds crowned with a feathery down. | 
he ſeeds of this plant ſhould be ſown in the ſpring, on 
the borders of the flower-garden where they are deſigned to 
remain, ſo that if fix or eight ſeeds are fown in each patch, 
when the plants come up they may be reduced to three or 
four ; and if theſe are kept clean from weeds, they will re- 
quire no other culture. If the ſeeds are fown in autumn, or 
permitted to ſcatter, the plants will come up and hve thro? 
— winter without ſhelter, and theſe will flower early in the 

ring. 
ig The ſecond ſort grows naturally in the ſouth of France, 
and in Italy; this is a biennial plant, and ſometimes, when 
it is in poor ground, it will continue longer; this hath a 


| thick tap-root which ſtrikes deep into the ground, ſending 


out many ſmall fibres; the lower leaves are from four to five 
inches long, and about a quarter of an inch broad, havin 

ſeveral deep jags on their edges; from the ſame root ariſe 
four or five ſtalks, which grow about nine or ten inches 
high ; the lower part of theſe are garniſhed with leaves of 


the ſame form with thoſe at the oot, but are ſmaller and 
more jagged ; the upper part cf the ſtalks are naked, and 
l 3 8 - ce C 2 . 4 6. 0 termi- 


mw 2 5 
1 
terminated by one flower of a gold colour, inclining to 
Per. naked of many florets which Wicked a Hage 
empalement ; the flowers 'are ſucceeded by oblong narrow 
feeds, crowned with a feathery down ; the whole plant, 
when bruiſed, emits a ſtrong odour of Caſtor. 

It is propagated by ſeeds in the ſame manner as the firſt 
fort, but as this continues longer, ſo the ſeeds need not be 
annually ſown: the plants will require no other culture but 
to keap them clean — weeds. 

The third fort is an annual plant, which grows naturally 
in 1 4 but is now f. — propagated in the flower- 
gardens for ornament ; this puts out leaves near the root, 
which are nine inches long, and almoſt two broad in the 
middle, of a light green colour, and a little jagged on their 
edges; the ſt riſe a foot and a half high, and are gar- 
nithed with leaves of the ſame form as hots at bottom, but 
are ſmaller ; the flowers are produced at the end of the 
branches; theſe have a double empalement, compoſed of 
many long very narrow leaves ; the outer ſeries are reflex- 


ed downward, and turn upward again, and are inflexed at 


their extremities ; the flowers are compoſed of many florets, 


which 

other like ſcales of fiſh ; the bottom or middle is black, fo 
make a p appearance in a garden : this plant requires 
the ſame culture as the firſt, and is equally hardy, ſo that 
where the ſeeds are permitted to ſcatter, the plants will come 

without care. 

The fourth fort grows naturally on the Alps; this is alſo 
an annual plant, which ſends out many leaves near the root 
five inches long, and almofl two broad at their baſe ; the 
upper part of theſe are ſlighty indented, but their lower 
are entire; the ſtalks are ſtrong, upright, riſing two feet 
high, and are terminated by pale white flowers, incloſed 
in a ſtrong hairy empalement ; this requires the ſame cul- 
ture as the firſt, and the ſeeds will ſcatter about the garden, 
ſo that if the plants are not deſtroyed, they will maintain 
themſelves oat any Care, 

CRESCENTIA. Lin. Gen. Plant. 680. Calabaſh-tree. 

The CHARACTERS are, 

T he flower hath one petal, which is irregular, having a cur- 
wed gibbous tube; it hath an empalement of one leaf, cut into 
two obtuſe ſegments, which are concave ; it hath four lamina, 
two of which are the length of the petal, the other are ſhorter, 
and an oval germen, which afierward becomes an oval or bot- 
tle-ſhaped fruit, with a hard fhell, incloſing many flat heart- 
ſoaped ſecs. | 

The SPECIES are, 

1. CaEsCENTIA (Cujere) foliis lanceolatis, utrinque at- 
tenuatis. Hort. Cliff. 327. Calabaſh-tree with oblong narrow 
leaves, and à large oval fruit. 

2. CABSCENTIA (Latifolia) foliis oblongo-ovatis, fructu 
rotundo, cortice fragili. Bread-lkawed Calabaſb-tree, whoſe 
fruit bath a tender ſpell. 

The firſt fort grows naturally in Jamaica, and in all the 
Leeward Iſlands; this hath a thick trunk, covered with a 
whitiſh bark, which riſes from twenty to thirty feet high, 


and at the top divides into many branches, forming a large 


regular head, garniſhed with leaves which come out irregu- 
lirly, ſometimes ſingle, and at others many ariſe from the 
ſame knot ; they are near fix inches long, and one and a 
half broad in the middle, of a lucid green, and have very 
mort foot-ſtalks ; the flowers are produced from the fide of 
the large branches, and ſometimes from the trunk, ſtanding 
upon long foot-ſtalks; they have but one petal, which is 
irregular, having an incurved tube, which 1s divided at the 
brim into two irregular ſegments, which turn backward ; 
theſe are of a greeniſh yellow colour, ſtriped and ſpotted 
with brown; they have four ſlender ſtamina of the ſame 


colour with the petal, which are of unequal lengths, two 


2 regularly in form of rays, ſituated over each 


CRY 


being full as Tong as the petal, and the other are much 


ſhorter, terminated by ob 
middle, which lie te on the ſtamina. From the 
lower part of the tube ariſes a 21 foot · ſtalk, ſup. 
porting the oval en, which a rward turns to a large 
fruit of different forms and ſize ; they are ſpherical, ſome, 
times they are oval, and at other times they have a con. 
trated neck like a bottle, and are ſo 
pulp and ſeeds are cleaned out, the ſhells will contain 
three pints or two quarts of liquid. Theſe fruit or ſhell, 
are covered with a thin fkin of a greeniſh yellow whey 
ripe, which is peeled off; and under this is a hard ligneous 
ſhell, incloſing a pale, yellowiſh, ſoft pulp, of a tart un. 
ſavoury flavour, ſurrounding a great number of flat heart. 
ſhaped ſeeds. of - 

The ſhells of this fruit are cleaned of their pulp, and the 
outer ſkin taken off by the inhabitants of the iſlands, and 
are dried ; then they uſe them for drinking-cups, ſome of 


which are tipped with filver, and to the necks they faſten 


handles; and ſome of the long ſmall fruit are formed into 
the ſhape of ſpoons or ladles, and are uſed as ſuch ; the 
round ones are cut through the middle, and are uſed as cups 
for chocolate. In ſhort, they convert theſe ſhells into many 
ſorts of furniture, which is the principal uſe made of the 
fruit, for the pulp is ſeldom eaten. | 
The ſecond ſort ſeldom rifes more than fifteen or twenty 
feet high, with an upright trunk, covered with a white 
ſmooth bark, ſending out many lateral branches at the top, 
garniſhed with leaves three inches in length, and one and 
a quarter broad, ranged alternately on the branches, fitting 
upon ſhort foot-ſtalks, of a deeper green than thoſe of the 
firſt ſort, ard their edges are entire; the flowers come out 
from the fide of the large branches and the trunk; they 


-are ſmaller, and of a deeper yellow colour than thoſe of the 


firſt ; the fruit of this is ſometimes round, at others oval, 
ſome being much larger than the other ; .the ſhells of this 


fruit are thin aud very brittle, ſo are unfit for any purpoſe: | 
to which thoſe of the former are employed: the wood of 


this tree is hard and very white, ſo might be uſefu}, were 
it not for the plenty of other ſorts which abound in many 
of the iſlands, | 

Theſe trees are too tender to live abroad in England, fo 
require a warm ſtove to be preſerved here; they are cabily 
propagated by ſeeds, which, when fully ripe, ſhould be 
brought over in the fruit; for when the ſeeds are taken out 
of the pulp abroad, and ſent over hither, if they are long 
in their paſſage, they will loſe their growing quality vefore 
they arrive; the ſeeds muſt be ſown on a good hot-bed in 
the ſpring, and when the plants are fit to remove, go. 
ſhould be each planted into a ſmall half-penny pot, 
plunged into a hot- bed of tanners bark, obſerving to 
them from the ſun till they have taken freſh root ; then 
they muſt be treated in the ſame manner as other tender 
plants which are natives of the ſame countries, keeping 
them in the tan-bed of the bark-ſtove, and ſhould have but 
little water in winter; in ſummer they will require to be 
gently watered two or three times a week, according tothe 
warmth of the ſeaſon, and ſhould have a large ſhare of ar 
admitted to them ; theſe plants may alſo be propagated 
cuttings. 

CRESS, the Garden. See NasTURTIUM. 

CRESS, the Indian. See TzorxOLUu. 

CRESS, the Water. See 8 

CRESS, the Winter, | 25 nen. 

CRINUM. Lin. Gen. Plant. 366. Aſphodel Lily. 

The CHARACTERS are, 

The flower hath one petal, which is funnel-ſhaped, deeply cu 
at the top into fix parts, which are reflexed; it hath fix long 
ſtamina, which are inſerted in the tube of the petal, 1 3 

open; 


long ſummits; divided in thy | 


large, as when the 


| CRI 
gen ; the germen i ſituated in the bottom of the feuer, which 


afterward becomes an oval capſule with three cells, each con- 
faining one oval feed; the flowers are included in a two-leaved 


b. | 
An. SPECIES are, 

1. Caixun (A4fricanum) foliis ſublanceolatis planis, co- 
rollis obtuſis. Lin. Sp. Pl. 292. African tuberous Crinum, 
with a blue umbellated flower. 

2. Caixun 2 e folus carinatis. Flor. Zeyl. 127. 
Crinum with keel-ſhaped leaves. 

3. Cx1nuUM ( Americanum) corollarum apicibus introrſum 
unguiculatis. Lin. Sp. Plant. 292. Crinum with evergreen 
leaves, and many white flowers. 

4. CrixuM (Latifolium) foliis carinatis, baſi anguſtiori- 
bus, floribus profundè diſſectis. Crinum with keel-fhaped 
haves, which are narrower at their baſe, and flowers deeply 


* | 
The firſt fort grows naturally at the Cape of Good Hope; 


the root of this = is compoſed of many thick flcſhy fi- 
bres, diverging from the ſame head, which ſtrike deep in- 
to the ground ; from the ſame head ariſes a cluſter of leaves 
ſurrounding each other with their baſe, ſo as to forma kind 
of herbaceous ſtalk, about three inches high, from which 
the leaves ſpread only two ways, appearing flat the other 
two. The flower-ſtalk ariſes the fide of theſe leaves, 
which is round, hollow, and grows upward of three feet 
high, terminated by a large head of flowers, included ina 
kind of ſheath, which ſplits into two parts, and is reflexed ; 
the flowers ſtand each upon a foot-ſtalk about an inch long; 
they are tubulous, of one petal, which is cut almoſt to x & 
bottom into fix oblong blunt ſegments, which are waved on 
their edges; in the center 1s fituated an oval three-cornered 

rmen, ſupporting a long ſtyle, which is attended by ſix 
— two of the ſame length, two ſomewhat ſhorter, and 
the two which reſt upon the lower ſegmentsare the ſhorteſt ; 
the flowers are of a bright blue colour, and grow in large 
bunches, ſo make a fine appearance ; they begin to flower 
in September, and frequently continue in beauty till Chriſt- 
mas, which renders them more valuable. 

It is propagated by offsets which come out from the fide 
of the plants, which may be taken off the latter end of June, 
at which time they are 1n their greateſt ſtate of reſt ; when 
the plauts ſhould be turned out of the pots, and the earth 
carefully cleared away from the roots; then the fibres of 
the offsets ſhould be ſeparated from thoſe of the old roots, 
and the off. ets moy be taken from the old plants, being 
careful not to break their heads; but where they adhere ſo 
cloſely to the old plant as not to be ſeparated, they muſt be 
cut off with a knife, taking great care not to wound or 
break the roots of either of the offsets or the parent plant. 
When theſe are parted, they ſhould be 8 each into a 

parate pot, and placed in a ſhady ſituation, where they 
may enjoy the morning ſun, giving them a little water twice 
a week if the weather proves dry; but they muſt not have 
too much wet, eſpecially at this ſeaſon, when they are al- 
— inactive, for as the roots are fleſhy and ſucculent, ſo 
they are apt to rot with great moiſture. In about five weeks 

time the offsets will have put out new roots, when the pots 
may be removed to a more ſunny ſituation, and then they 
2 have a little more water, which will ſtrengthen their 
Le ing; but it muſt not be given them too libefally, for 
© reaſons before given. In September tacy will put out 
_ flower-ſtalks, and toward the end of that month the 
2 3 will open, when, if the weather ſhould be very wet 
* ng ſhould be removed under ſhelter, to prevent 
nad qc rs from being injured ; but they ſhould have as 
ce air as poſſible, otherwiſe the flowers will be pale 


coloured and weak. Toward the end of October they ſhould 


1 


be removed into the 
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green-houſe,” and placed where they 
may enjoy as much free air as poſſible, and not be over- 
hung by other plants; in winter they may have a little wa- 
ter once a week, or oftener in mild weather, but in froſt 
they ſhould be kept dry; . not have any artificial 
warmth in winter, and muſt be placed in the open air in 
ſummer. | TONS Je 

The ſecond ſort hath large bulbous roots, which ſend out 
many large fleſhy fibres, which have bulbs formed at their 
ends; the leaves are near three feet long, hollow on their 
upper fide, and cloſely fold over each other at their baſe ; 
the outer leaves generally turn downward at the top ; they 
are of a deep green: the flower-ſtalks ariſe on one fide the 
leaves, which are thick, ſucculent, and hollow in the mid- 
dle, and a little compreſſed on two ſides; theſe two 


feet high or more, and are of the ſame colour with the 


leaves, and are terminated by large umbels of flowers, 
which hath a ſort of ſheath or cover, which ſplits length- 
ways, and is reflexed back to the ſtalk, where ir dries and 
remains ; the flowers have narrow tubes near four inches 
long, which are deeply cut into fix long ſegments, which 
are reflexed back almoſt to the tube; 1n the center ariſes 
the ſtyle, attended by fix long ſtamina, which ſtand out be- 
yond the petal, and are terminated by oblong proſtrate ſum- 
mits of a yellow colour. After the flowers are paſt, the 
germen, which is ſituated at the bottom of the tube, be- 
comes a large, roundiſh, three-cornered capſule, having 
three cells, two of which are generally abortive, and the 
third hath one or two irregular bulbs, which if planted pro- 
duce young plaats. | 

The third ſort hath broader leaves than the ſecond, which 
are plain, and not hollowed on their upper fide, but th 
are ſhorter and of a lighter green ; theſe embrace each other 
at their baſe; by the ſide of theſe ariſe the flower-ſtalk, 
which is compreſſed and hollow, growing about three feet 
high, terminated by large umbels of white flowers like thoſe 
of the former ſort, but the ſegments of the petal are broader 
and not ſo much reflexed. : | 

The fourth ſort hath roots like thoſe of the ſecond ; the 
leaves of this are narrower at their baſe, and are ftained 
with purple on their under fide; the flower-ſtalks are pur- 
ple, and grow to the ſame height as thoſe of the ſecond z 
the flowers are in ſhape like them, but the tube is purple, 
and the ſegments have a purple ſtripe running thro? them; 
the ſtamina alſo are purple, which renders this more beau- 
tiful than either of the other ſorts, and theſe differences are 
conſtant in all the plants which riſe from ſceds, ſo there can 
be no doubt of its being a diſtinct fort. 

Theſe three ſorts grow naturally in both Indies, ſo are 
tender, therefore muſt be kept in a ſtove, otherwiſe they 
will not thrive in England. They are eaſily propagated by 
offsets, which the roots put out in plenty, or by the bulbs 
which ſucceed the flowers, and __ here. Theſe 
muſt be planted in pots, and plunged into the tan-bed in 
the ſtove, where the plants will make greater progreſs, and- 
flower oftener, than when they are placed on ſhelves ; 
though in the latter way they will ſucceed very well, pro- 
vided they are kept in a good temperature of heat. The 
roots ſhould be tranſplanted in the ſpring, and all the off- 
ſets taken off, otherwiſe they will Fil the pots and ſtarve the 
old plants: they muſt be frequently refreſhed with water, 
but it mult not be given them too plentifully, eſpecially in 
winter. pe hart | 

CRITHMUM. Lin. Gen. Plant. Samphire. & 

The CHaRACTERS are, | 

It is a plant with an umbelliferous flower ; the general um- 
bel is uniform; the floxwers have five coal inflexed petals, woich 
are almoſt equal, and five ſtamina the lergth of the petals; the 

| germen 


K 
2 


8 fewer, afterward 
refed fru, dividing into two parts, each 
Spgciss are, 
i. Cairunun (Maritim) foliolis lanceolatis carnoſis. 
ort. Cliff. 98. Sampbire with hear. fleſhy lea ves. 
2. Gatirunun (Pyrexiacum) foliolis lateralibus bis tri- 
fidis. Hort. Cliff. 98. Pyrenean Parfley, with the appearance 
of Scorching Carrot. | 
The firlt fort upon the rocks by the ſea · ſide, in 
many 2 of England. This hath a root compoſed of 
many ftrong hbres, which penetrate deep into the crevices | 
of the rocks, ſending up ſeveral fleſhy ſucculent ſtalks which 
riſe about two feet high, garniſhed with winged leaves, 
compoſed of three « 6b diviſions, each of which hath | 
three or five ſmall, thick, ſucculent leaves, near half an 
inch long; the foot-ſtalks of the leaves embrace the ſtalks 
at their baſe. e flowers are produced in circular umbels 
at the top of the ſtalks ; theſe are of a yellow colour, com- 
poſed of five petals, which are near equal in ſize, and after- 
ward are ſacceeded by ſeeds like thoſe of Fennel, but are 
Larger. "This herb is pickled, and eſteemed very comforta- 
ble to the Romach, and is very agreeable to the palate : it 
provokes urine gently, removes the obſtructions of the vil- 
cera, and creates an appetite. It is gathered on the rocks, 
where it grows naturally ; but the people who ſupply the 
markets with it ſeldom bring the right herb, but inſtead of 
it they * a ns of After, which is called Golden 
amphire, of a different flavour from the true, nor has it 


11 
tis 


any of its virtues. -_ 
This plant is with difficulty propa in gardens, nor 
wall it grow ſo vigorous with any culture as it does upon 
rocks ; but if the plants are planted on a moiſt gravelly 
foil, they will thrive tolerably well, and may be preſerved 
ſome years : it may be propagated cither by ſeeds or part- 
= the roots. 
he ſecond ſort is by Tournefort ranged in his genus of 
Apium. This grows naturally on the Pyrenean mountains; 
it is a biennial plant, which does not flower till the ſecond 
year, and periſhes ſoon after the ſeeds are ripe. There are 
two or three varieties of this plant, which differ in their 
outer appearance ; one of theſe is titled by Mr. Ray, Api- 
um montanum five petrzum album. This is of humbler 
growth than the other; the ſmall leaves are broader, and 
not ſo much cut on their edges, and are of a paler green: 
theſe plants are preſerved in a few gardens for the ſake of 
variety. They are propagated by ſeeds, which ſhould be 
ſown where they are deſigned to remain, and will require 
no other culture but to keep them clean from weeds, and 
thin them where they are too cloſe. 

CRISTA PAVONIS. See PoixciANA. 

CROCUS. Lin. Gen. Plant. 53. Saffron; 

wm CHARACTERS are, 5 

flower hath one petal, which is cut into fix oblon 
equal ſegments, and three lamina, LEA * oh 
"petal; the roundifþ germen is fituated at the bottom of the tube, 
evhich afterward becomes a roundiſb fruit with three cells, filled 
with roundifþ /eed;s. 
The Syzc1ss are, 
1. Crocus (Sativus) ſpatha univalvi radicali, corollz 
tubo longiſſimo. Lin. Sp. Pl. 36. Cultivated Saffron. 

'2. Crocus (Autumaalis) ſpatha univalvi pedunculato, 
eorollæ tubo breviſſimo. RH d autumnal Crocus, with 
a large purpli flower. eee 

5 Crocvs (Veruu:) ſpatha bivalvi radicali. floribus ſeſ- 

 filibus. Broad-leawed ſpring Crocus with 2 variable yellow 
0 called Biſhop's Crocus. 

4. Crocvs (Bilora) ſpathã biflora corollz tubo tenuiſſi- 

mo. Ordinary, ſpring, firiped Crocus, 


1 


| 


| 


| 


| 


of the petal, and riſe to the height of the ſtyle, where they 


CRO 

There are grent variety of theſe flowers cultivated in g 
deus, but as moft of them are only ſeminal variations, 1 
have not enumerated them here; thoſe which are here men- 
tioned [ think muſt be allowed to be ſpecifically different, 
ſince they da not vary ta each other. . 1 

The firſt ſort is the plant which uces the Saffron, 
which is a well known drug. This hath aToundifh by. 
bous root, as large as a ſmall Natmeg, which is a little 
compreſſed at the bottom, and 1s covered with a 
brown, netted ſkin ; from the upper part of the root come 
out the flowers, which, together with the young leaves, 
whoſe tops juſt appear, are cloſely wrapped about by a chin 
ſpatha or ſheath, which parts within the ground, and 
on one fide. The tube of the flower is very long, arf 
immediately from the bulb without any foot-ſtalk, and 
the top is divided into fix oval obtuſe ſegments, which are 
equal, and of a purple blue colour. In the bottom of the 
tube is ſitaated a roundiſh germen, ſupporting a ſlender 
ſtyle, which is not more than halt the length of the 
crowned with three oblong golden ftigmas (which 1s the 
Saffron ;) theſe ſpread aſunder each way; the ſtyle is at. 
tended by three ſtamina, whoſe baſe are inſerted in the tube 


are terminated by arrow-pointed ſummits. This 
flowers in October, and the leaves keep growing all the 
winter, but it never produces any feeds here. 

The ſecond fort grows naturally on the Alps and Helve. 
tian mountains. This hath a ſmaller bulbous root than the 
firſt, which is more compreſſed ; the flowers appear about 
the ſame ſeaſon with the former, but they riſe with a ſhort 
foot-fſtalk, having a ſhort ſpatha or ſheath juſt below the 
flower, which covers it before it expands ; the tube of the 


flower 1s very ſhort, the petal being divided almoſt to the 
bottom, and the ſegments terminate in acute points ; the 
ſtamina and ſtyle are ſhort, and the leaves of the plant are 


2 narrow. There is a variety of this with a ſky blue 
ower, 

The third ſort hath a large, compreſſed, bulbous 
root, covered with a li EG ang Kin, from which 
ariſe four or five leaves like thoſe of the other vernal Cro· 
cuſes, of a purpliſh dark colour on their lower parts ; from 
between theſe come out one or two flowers, of a deep ye 
low colour, fitting cloſe between the young leaves, neret 
riſing above two inches high; theſe have an agreeable 
odour : the outer ſegments of the petal are marked with 
three black ſtreaks or ftripes, running lengthways from the 
bottom to the top of the ſegment; they are narrower than 
the inner ſegments: from the double arrangement of thele 
ſegments, ſome have called it a double flower. On the 
center of the tube ariſes a ſlender ſtyle, crowned by a go 
den ſtigma, which is broad, flat, and is attended by thre 
flender ſtamina of the ſame length, terminated by yellos 
ſummits. After the flower is paſt the germen puſhes out 
the ground, and ſwells to a roundiſh three-cornered ſeed- 
veſſel, which opens in three parts, and is filled with round. 
iſh brown ſeeds. This is one of the earlieſt Crocuſes af 
the ſpring. 

The fourth ſort riſes with a few very narrow leaves, 
which are, together with the flower-buds, cloſely wrapped 
round by a ſpatha or ſheath, out of which ariſes two flow- 
ers, one of which hath a longer tube than the other, 
theſe are very Tender, and do not riſe much above the {p# 
tha ; there the petal enlarges, and is divided into fix ob- 
tuſe ſegments, which are of equal fize ; they are of a dim 
white on their outſide, with three or four purple ſtripe n 
each; the inſide of the petal is of a purer white; the ſta 
mina and ſtyle are nearly the ſame as thoſe of the forme 
fort. - This is one of the earlieſt ſorts which flower in db 


ſpring. The 


C R 0 


ue varieties df the autumnal Crocus are, 

|. The ſweet-ſmelling autumnal Crocus, whoſe 

come before the leaves. C. B. 

= The autumnal mountain 
a paler blue flower. 


This is our ſecond fort. 
Crocus. C. R This hath 


3. The many-flowering, bluiſh, autumnal Crocus. C.- J. 


This hath many ſky blue flowers. 
4- The 
hath a ſmall, deep, blue flower. 
The varieties of the ſpring: Croens are, 
1. Broad- leaved, purple, vatiegated ſpring Crocus. C. B. 
This hath broad leaves, and a deep blue flower ſtriped. 
2. Broad-leaved Crocus of the ſpring with a purple flower. 
C. B. This hath a plain purple flower. 
3. Broad-leaved ſpring Crocus with a Violet-coloured. 
flower. C. B. This hath a large, deep, blue flower. 
4. Spring Crocus with a white flower and purple bottom. 
G B. Fe r a | 1-8: 
. Broad-leaved, white, vari 
6. Broad-leaved ſpring Crocus, with many purple Violet 
flowers, ſtriped with white. C. B. & 
7. Broad-leaved - ſpring Crocas with an . Aſh-coloured 
8 Broad · leaved ſpring Crocus with a large yellow flower. 
9. Broad-leaved fpring Crocus with a ſmaller and paler 
2 Croce wk Gnaiter peitomiion 
10. eaved. FOCUS W — 
ers ſtriped with — * 
11. Narrow-leaved ſpring Crocus with a fmaller brim- 
ſtone · coloured flower. 
12. Narrow - leaved ſpring Crocus: with a ſmall white 


flower 
very hardy, and will 


All 3 of Crocuſes are 
increaſe exceedingly by thei: roots, eſpecially if are 
ſoffered to remain two or three years own bo — will 
grow in almoſt any ſoil or ſituation, and are very great or- 
naments to a garden early in the ſpring of the year, before 
many other flowers appear. They are commonly planted 
near the edges of borders, on the ſides of walks; in doing 


of which, there ſhould be care taken to plant ſuch ſorts in | 


the ſame line as flower at the ſame. time, and are of an 
equal growth, otherwiſe the lines will ſeem imperfect. 
ayes bay roots * * and leaves, 

up, and kept dry until the beginning of Septem- 
ber, obſerving to keep them from vow for — are 
very ſond of them. In planting theſe roots (after having 
drawn a line upon the border) holes are made with a dib- 
ble, about two inches deep or more, according to the light- 
nels of the ſoil, and two inches diſtance from each other, 
in which muſt be placed the roots, with the bud upper- 
moſt ; then with a rake fill up the holes in ſuch a manner, 
as that the upper of the root may be covered an inch or 
| more, being careful not to leave any of the holes open; for 

2 | _— the mice to them, which, when once they 

und out, wi roots, 1 

4K 1 deſtroy all your „if they are not 
This is the way in which theſe flowers are commonly diſ- 
ſed in gardens; but the better way is to plant them fix 


Po 
een ſmall ſhrubs, 


or eight near each other in bunches, 
or on the borders of the flower-garden, where, if the va- 
neties of theſe flowers are ws in different patches, and 
Properly intermixed, they will make a much better appear- 
2 than when they are diſpoſed in the old method of 

rait edgings. 
. oe autumnal Crocuſes are not ſo great increaſers as 
. 1 the ſpring, nor do they produce ſeeds in our cli- 
der 10 that they are leſs common in the ns, except 


true Saffron, which is propagated for. ule in great plen- 


2 
flowers 


may then 


| 


-flowering autumnal Crocus. C. B. This | 


ö 


| 


| 


ed ſeeds. 
ſpring Crocus. C. B. 


and pointed leaves. 


— _—_ ſoring Croc 


Ju 


but 
be- 


CROTOLARIA. Lin. Gen. Plant. 771. 
The —— 1 
is | ; 5 is Ps 

beart- ern 
length of the flandard ; the heel is pointed, and as long as the 
rr 
reflexed ; a a turgi A 
one cell, opening with two valves, and filled with kidney-ſbap- 


The Srretzs are, 3 . 
1. CroToLaria (Perrxce/a) foliis fimplicibus ovatis, 
ſtipulis i is, ramis tetragonis. Flor. Zeyl. 277. 

Affatic Crotolaria,. with a fingle warted leaf and blue flower. 
2. CroTOLARa (Sagritalis) foliis fimplicibus lanceola- 
tis piloſis, petiolis decurrentibus. Americas Crotolaria wwith 
E 
3. CxoToLaria (Palurenulate) foliis oblongo-ovatis hir- 
ſutis ſeſſilibus, ſtipulis acutis pedunculis longioribus. Smad/- 
er, 2 * can Crotolaria, with an arrow- 
OTOL ARIA (Fruticoſa) foliis fimplicibus, lineari- 
lanceolatis hirſutis, petiolis decurrentibus, caule fruticoſo. 


Shrubby hairy Crotolaria wuith a yellow flower, winged branches, 


o 


5. CroToLanria (Argentea) foliis fimplicibus lanceolatis 
inge, arpenteis, ſeſſilibus, filiquis pendulis. A¶fatie Cro- 
tolaria with a filvery buiry leaf, a yellow flower, and hanging 
s diſpeſed in a ſpike. ” 
ay + n (Perfeliata) foliis cordato-ovatis per- 
foliatis. Lin. Sp. Plant. 714. Crotolaria with a Thorough- 
was Jef x | 

7. CroToLaria (Neraſa) ſoliis ſimplicibus, oblongis 
cuneiformibus retuſis. Flor. Zeyl. 276. Afatic Crotolaria 
with zellow s, and a fingle heart-ſhaped leaf. 

8. CroToLaRria (Villaſa] foliis fimplicibus ovatis villo- 
ſis, petiolis ſimpliciſamis, ramis teretibus. Hort. Cliff. 357. 
African Crotolaria with a Storax-tree leaf. : : 
9. CaoroL AAA (Angulata) foliis ovatis ſeſſilibus, ramis 


angulatis hirſutis, floribus lateralibus ſimpliciſſimis. Croro- 


laria with oval lea ves fitting cloſe to the branches, which are 
angular and hairy, and fingle flowers proceeding from the fades 
of the br anches, - N x 
10. CrRoTOLARIa (Ae) foliis ternis lanceolato-ovatis, 
caule lævi herbaceo, racemo terminali. Hort. Cliff. 499. 
Crotolaria with oval ſpear-ſhaped haves which are ternate, 
herbaceous flalks, which are terminated by- a-racemus of flaw- = 
ers; ceommenty call Carolina Anonis. 2 | 
The firſt fort grows naturally in India. This is an annual. 
plant, which hath an herbaceous four-cornered ſtalk, Ing 
about two feet high, dividing into three or four branches, 
that have four acute angles, garniſhed with oval waxted- 
leaves, of a pale green colour, ſtanding on very ſhort foot 
ſtalks. The flowers are produced in ſpikes-at the end of the- 
branches, which are of the butterfly ſhape, and of a + 
blue colour; theſe are ſucceeded by fhort turgid pods, 
incloſe one row of kid aped ſeeds. a 
The ſecond ſort grows naturally at La Vera Crus in New: 
Spain. This riſes with a compreſſed winged ſtalk naar three 
feet high, putting out ſeveral fide branches, garniftied with 


| ſpear-ſhaped leaves near three inches long, and. one- broad. 
5 


covered 


Which are of a 


— Fl 
iT F # 


CRO we | 
covered with ſoft hairs, ſitting cloſe to the branches alter- 
y 3' from the foot-ſtalks of each there runs a border: or 


; beyond the wings. Theſe 
are ſucceeded; by ſhort. turgid pods, which, when ripe, are 
of adeep blue, having one row of ſmall kidney-ſhaped d ſeeds, 
greeniſh brawn colour. FAT” 25-4 
The third fort grows in South Carolina, and in ſeveral 
parts of America; this is an annual plant, which riſes with 
: = ſlender ſtalk a foot and a half hig 


, dividing. into three 
or four ſpreading branches, garniſhed with öblong oval 


leaves, fitting cloſe. The upper part of the branches have 
two leafy borders or wings, running ſrom one leaf to the 

other, but the lower part of the branches have none; the 

foot-ſtalks of the flowers atiſe from the fide of the ſtalk ; - 


they are very ſlender, and ſuſtain one or two pale yellow: | 


flowers at their top, which are not more than half fo large 


pods, in which are incloſed three or four ſmooth kidney - 
ſhaped ſeeds. + £4 
The fourth ſort grows naturally in Jamaica. It riſes 
with a ſhrubby taper ſtalk near four feet high, ſending out 
many fide branches which are very flender, ligneo s, and 
covered with a light brown bark; they are garniſhed with 
- V+ * narrow ſpear-ſhaped leaves, which are hairy, and fit 
. Cloſe to the branches; the younger * have a leafy bor- 
der or wing on two ſides, but the old branches have none; 


the flowers are produced near the end of the branches, three 


or four growing alternate on a looſe ſpike; they are of a 


dirty yellow, and ſmall; the pods which ſucceed them 
are dag an inch long, very turgid, and of a dark blue 
.W 11 95 "ib | a 
The feeds of the fifth ſort. were brought me from the 
- coaſt of Malabar. This riſes with an angular ſtalk near 
four feet high, dividing upward into three or four branches, 
garniſhed with narrow ſpear-ſhaped leaves, placed alter- 
, — on very ſhort foot - ſtalks, and are pretty cloſely co- 
vered with ſoft meally hairs. The flowers are one Bra 
at the end of the branches in looſe ſpikes ; they are large, 
ot a deep yellow colour, and the ſtyle ſtands out beyond 
the ſtandard. The flowers are ſucceeded by large turgid 
Pods, containing one row of large kidney-ſhaped ſeeds. 
Ibis plant is annual in England, but by the lower part 
of the ſtalk growing woody, it appears to C of longer du- 
ration in the country where it naturally grows, though it 
will not live through the winter here ; for if the plants are 
placed in a ſtove, the heat is too great for them, and in a 
green-houſe they are very ſubje& to mouldineſs in da 
weather. I have ſown the ſeeds of this in the full 5 | 
where the plants have grown upward of three feet high, 
and have flowered very well, but no pods were formed on 
theſe; and when they have been treated tenderly, the plants 
have grown much larger, and produced a greater number 
of flowers, but theſe have not been ſucceeded by ſeeds. 
The only way which I could ever obtain any ſeeds, was 
by raiſing the plants in pots upon hot-beds, and the begin - 
ning of July turning them out of the pots into the full 
; ores on a very warm border under a wall, in which 
uation they flowered very well, and a few pods of ſceds 
were ripened. - we | | 
The fixth fort grows naturally in South Carolina, at a 
great diſtance from the Engliſh ſettlements. By the de- 
ſcription ſent me with the ſeeds, it grows with a ſhrubby 
ſtalk four or five feet high; but the plants which were 
raiſed here, periſhed at the approach of winter, ſo that 
they only flowered, without producing any pods. , 
The ſeventh ſort riſes with an herbaceous falk near three 


—_—— 


_ 


. as the former ſort, and are ſucceeded by very ſhort turgid |. 


| ance above the horizon; and here they may have pin? 


ce Ro 


feet high, dividing into ſeveral branches, iſned wi 
| — which are narrow at their bale, but = 
ally widen-to the top, where they are rounded and indenygy 
in the middle in the ſhape of a heart they are of a pale 
green, and ſmooth. The flowers are produced in 'ſpyrs, 
at the end of the branches; they are pretty large, and of: 
ellow colour. This grows naturally in the ifland of Cg. 


-lon, and is an annual plant, periſhing ſoon after it perſech 
ſeeds. 3: 4 I 
The eighth ſort naturally at the Cape of Good Hope. 


This riſes with a ſhrobby ſtalk about five feet high, divid- 
ing into ſeveral branches, garniſhed with roundiſh leaves, 
fitting cloſe ; are of a hoary green, and ſoft to the 
touch: the branches are taper and ſmooth; the flowers ae 
produced at the end of the branches in looſe ſpikes ; they 
are about the ſize of thoſe of the firſt ſort, and of a fine 
"Tho non thet grows at Campenchy 3. this cite 
The ninth ſort s at Campeachy ; this riſes with a 
taper upright ſtalk near three feet high, dividing 2 
into — branches, garniſhed with oval ſpear-ſhaped 
leaves, of a pale green colour; the flowers are produced 
| ſingly from the fide of the branches, which are of a bright 
yellow, and are ſucceeded by ſhort turgid pods, having one 
row of kidney-ſhaped ſeeds. | 
The tenth ſort grows naturally in Virginia and alſo in 
| Carolina : from both countries I received the feeds; the 
plants which I firſt raiſed produced white flowers, but the 
ſeeds ſaved from theſe plants have all of them produced 
blue flowers. The roots of theſe plants are perennial, and 
increaſe annually: in their fize, ſo that in twelve or four- 
teen years they will produce more than twenty ſtalks, each 
of which being garniſhed with ſpikes of flowers, make a 
fine appearance, the flowers being large, and the ſpike 
long, and riſe near three feet high. of 
The plants are propagated by feeds, of which they pro- 
' duce plenty, eſpecially in moiſt ſeaſons ; or if the plants 
are duly ſupplied with water, otherwiſe the feeds will not 
grow to half their fize, nor will they grow: if the ſeed 
are ſown in the full ground about the beginning of Apr, 
the plants will appear ſome time in May; theſe ſhould be 
kept clean from weeds the following ſummer, and when 
their ſtalks decay in the autumn, if the ſurface of the 
ground is covered with ſome tanners bark, it will ſecure 
the plants in winter. The ſpring following they ſhoult 
be planted where they are to remain, allowing them four 
feet room, that they may ſpread and flower. 
As moſt of theſe plants are annual, ſo theſe require 0 
be brought forward in the ſpring, otherwiſe the fummer 
are too ſhort for them to perfect ſeeds in England; ſo thit 
unleſs the ſeeds are ſown-upon a hot-bed in the ſpring, 
and the plants afterward carefully managed, they will ot 
flower well here; for in general, the ſummers in thi 
try are not very favourable for theſe tender plants. There 
fore in order to have the annual ſorts in perfection, ther 
ſhould be a low glaſs-caſe erected about five or fix feet 
high, which ſhould be made with glaſſes to open or ſlice 
down on every fide, as ſhould alſo the top on both ſide, 
having ſliding glaſſes, that the plants may have ſun 
air on every fide : in this there ſhould. be a pit for 2 
bark to make a hot- bed, in which may be placed theſe au 
other curious, tender, annual plants, where the ſun 
conſtantly ſhine on them, ſo long as he makes his ape 


of free air admitted at all times, when the weather is warn, 
ſo may be brought to great perfection, and hereby 
ſeeds may be annually obtained. ; 

| Theſe plants naturally grow on ſandy light ſoils, ſo theſ 
ſhould always be planted in ſach, and the pets in which 


| 


are planted muſt not be too large, for in ſuch they _ 


8 ata 6 afCcioa£s- tc AA. a RCs 


an mu La a. 


en 
dee: ſo that aſter they have filled the ſmall pots with their 


woots in which they were firſt planted, they ſhould be ſhaken 
opt of thoſe, and put into penny pots, -which will be large 
enough for all the annual kinds. The waterings of theſe 
lants ſhould be rmed with caution, for too great 
Huge will rot the fibres of their roots; ſo that in fum- 
mer, if they are gently watered three or four times a week 
in bot weather, it will be ſufficient. 
- CROTON. Lin: Gen. Pl. 960. Baſtard Ricinus. 
The CHARACTERS are, 

1+ hath male and female flowers in the ſame plants ; the flowers 

have froe petals, thoſe of the male being no larger than the leaves 

empalement, have 3 nectariou plands, which are 
fixed to the receptacle; they have ten or fifteen lamina, which 
art joined at their baſe. The female flowers have a roundiſ 
germen, with three reflexed ffyles. The afterward be- 
romes a roundiſh three-cornered capſule with three cells, each 
containing a fingle /eed. } 

The Speis are, — 7 4 | 

: 1. Coro (Tinforium) foliis rhombeis repandis, cap- 
ſulis pendulis caule herbaceo. ' Hort. Upſal. 290. Baftard 
Ricinus, from which the Turnjol of the French is made. 

2. CM Oro (Paluftre) foliis ovato-lanceolatis, minimè 
ferratis, caule herbaceo hirſuto, floribus alaribus peduncu- 
lis longioribus. Marſb Baftard Ricinus, with oblong ſawed 
kave: and a prickly fruit. 

3. CroTon (Lobatum) foliis inermi ſerratis, inferiori- 
bus quinquelobis, ſuperioribus trilobis. Hort. Cliff. 445. 
8 Baſtard Ricinus, with trifid or quinquefid ſawed 

4. 5 "EY . b 

4. Coro (Humile) tetraphyllum, foliis lanceolatis, 

acuminatis, ſubtus cæſiis, caule herbaceo ramoſo. Dwarf 
Baftard Ricinus, with oblong pointed leaves, gray on their un- 
der fide, and an herbaceous fall. 
5. Crxoron (Fruticeſum) foliis lanceolatis glabris, caule 
fruticoſo, floribus alaribus & terminalibus. Shrubby Baftard 
Ricinus with a Laurel leaf, and a very large green empalement 
to the floxver. | 

6. Coro (Populifolium) foliis cordatis, acuminatis, 
{ubrus tomentoſis, floribus alaribus ſeſſilibus, caule fruti- 
coſo. Baftard Ricinus, with hairy leaves like thoſe of Poplar. 

7- CRoTon (Ro/marinifolium) foliis lineari-lanceolatis, 
glabris, ſubtus argenteis, caule fruticoſo, floribus ſpicatis 
terminalibus. Baftard Srubby Ricinus with narrow "30g 


woich are whitiſh on their under fide ; commonly called wild, 


or Spaniſh Roſemary in Jamaica. 

8. CrRoTon (Salvifolium) foliis oblongo-cordatis tomen- 
tolts, caule fruticoſo ramoſo, floribus ſpicatis terminalibus. 
Chrubby American Baſtard Ricinus, with a Marſhmalloaw leaf. 

9. Caron (Argenteum) foliis ovatis tomentofis, inte- 
gris, ſerratis. Hort. Cliff. 444. Dwarf Ricinus with roundiſb 
Jawed leaves, filvery ox their under fide, and flowers and ' fruit 
growing in cluſters. | 

The firſt fort grows naturally in the ſouth of France; this 


„ 


is an annual plant, which riſes with an herbaceous branch- 


ung ſtalk about nine inches high, garniſhed with irregular, 
or rhomboidal figured leaves, which are near two inches 
ras, and one inch and a quarter broad, ſtanding upon 
—— foot · talks. The flowers are produced in ſhort 
22 the ſide of the ſtalks; the upper part of the 
a * e 15 Compoſed of male flowers, having many ſtamina, 
wich coaleſee at the bottom; the lower hath female 
3 which have each a roundiſh three-cornered germen, 
ich afterward becomes a roundiſh capſule with three lobes, 
aas three cells, each including one roundiſh ſeed. 
order of light earth, in a warm fituation, where they are 


; — to remain; and when the plants come up, they 


e ſeeds of this plant ſhould be ſown in the autumn on 


be thinned where they are too cloſe, leaving them 


RO 
fix inches aſunder ; after this they will 
care but to keep them clean from weeds. If the ſummer 
proves favourable, the plants will flower in July, and in 
1 perfect their ſeeds in 
ng | | | 
The ſecond ſort was diſcovered by the late Dr. Houſtoun 
at La Vera roma wm SED an — — xg i 
grows naturally in law m nds, w it 
very different — from Chat it puts on when 
upon dry land; thoſe of the watery places have 
ſtalks, and leaves three inches long, which are 
quarter of an inch broad ; they are rough, and but 
indented on their edges, but thoſe plants upon dry 


uire no 


F 


I 


: 
F 


] 


i; 


have oval leaves three inches long, and upwards of two 
inches broad, which are ſawed on their edges. The flow. 
ers are produced at the wings of the leaves in ſhort looſe 


1 


ſpikes, having four or five herbaceous male flowers at 
= of each, and three or four female flowers at 
which are ſucceeded by roundiſh capſules with three lo 
covered with a prickly huſk, with three cells, each i 
cloſing a fingle ſeed. 3 1% „e 13960 ny 

The third ſort was diſcovered by the ; 0 
at the ſame place as the former; this is an annual. plant, 
which riſes with a taper herbaceous ſtalk a foot and a half 
high, dividing into ſeveral branches, garniſhed with ſmooth 
leaves, ſtanding upon very long foot-ſtalks, which are for 
the moſt part — oppoſite ; the lower leaves are divided 
deeply into five oblong lobes, and the upper into three, 
which are ſlightly ſawed on their — and end in acute 
points. The flowers are produced in ſpikes at the end 
of the branches, thoſe on the upper part being male, and 
the lower female; they are of a whitiſh herbaceous colour ; 
the female flowers are ſucceeded by oblong capſules, having 
three lobes, which open in three parts, having three cells, 
each containing one oblong ſeed. 

The fourth ſort grows naturally at the Havannah. This 
is an annual plant, which rarely grows more than nine 
inches high, dividing into two or three branches; the 
lower parts of the branches are garniſhed with four leaves, 

laced in form of a croſs, two of which are three inches 
— and one inch broad near their baſe, ending in acute 
points ; theſe ſtand oppoſite, and the other two leaves be - 
tween theſe are about two inches long, and a quarter of an 
inch broad ; they are of a light green on their upper fide, 
and of a or Aſh-colour on their under. The flowers 
are produced in long looſe ſpikes at the top of the ftalks ; 
the upper part of theſe ſpikes have male, and the lower 
female flowers, of an herbaceous colour ; the female flow- 
ers are ſucceeded by round capſules with three cells, each 
containing one roundiſh ſeed. mrs 

The fifth ſort grows naturally in Jamaica. It riſes with 
a ſhrubby ftalk to the height of ſeven or eight feet, covered 
with an Aſh-coloured bark, dividing into many ſlender 
branches upward, which are naked below, but toward their 
upper part are garniſhed with ſinooth ſpear-ſhaped leaves, 
about two inches and a half long, and three quarters of an 
inch broad, ſtanding on pretty long foot-ſtalks ; the flowers 
are produced in ſhort ſpikes at the end of the branches, in 
the ſame manner as the former; they are of an herbaceous 
colour, and incloſed in large green empalements. 

The fixth ſort grows in Jamaica. This riſes with a 
ſhrubby ſtalk ſeven or eight feet high, ſending out many 
irregular branches, covered with an Aſh-coloured bark, 
garniſhed with heart-ſhaped leaves near four inches Jong, 
and two inches broad, ending in acute points; they are cf 
a light green on their upper fide, but woolly on their un- 
der, ſtanding on ſlender foot-ftalks, ſometimes fingle, and 
at others two or three ariſe from the ſame joint. The 


i 


x8 


| flowers are produced in ſhort ſpikes from the fide of thi 
TE D d branches; 


OR U 
are of a whitiſh green colour, and the fe- 


male flowers are ſucceeded by capſules having three cells, 
a 


gle ſeed. 14 
| grows naturally in Jamaica, This riſes 
with a ſhrubby ſtalk about fix or — feet high, ſendin 

out fide branches, which are covered with a ſmoo 
bark, of a pale yellow colour, garniſhed cloſely with nar- 
row ſtiff leaves near three inches long, and about one- 

ighth of an inch broad, of a light green on their up 
e, but the under fide is the ſame colour as the bark. Be- 
tween the branches ariſe a long looſe ſpike of whitiſh green 
flowers. The whole plant hath an aromatic odour when 
e 


tubbed. The upper part of the ſpike hath male flowers, 
the lower female; ſeeds grow in roundiſh capſules 
having three cells, each including a fingle ſeed. 

The eighth ſort s naturally in Jamaica. This riſes 
with a ſhrubby talk fix or ſeven feet high, dividing into 
{everal branches, whoſe bark is covered with a yellowiſh 
down, and are garniſhed with long heart-ſhaped leaves, 
ending in acute points, ſtanding on long foot-ftalks, cover- 
ed on Lack fides with a woolly down, of the ſame colour as 
+branches. The flowers are produced on long cloſe 
ikes at the end of the branches; the male flowers, which 
are ſituated on the upper of the ſpikes, have white 
flowers of one leaf, divided into five parts almoſt to the 
bottom. — female — go the . ** of the 

ikes, have large woolly empalements, and are ſucceeded 
by round capſules with three cells, each including a fingle 


The ninth ſort grows naturally at Campeachy. This is 
an annual plant, which riſes with an herbaceous ſtalk two 
feet and a half high, dividing into ſeveral ſmall branches, 
garniſhed with oval woolly leaves near three inches long, 
and two and a half broad in the middle. The flowers are 
uced at the extremity of the branches in ſhort cloſe 
fk or cluſters, fitting cloſe between the leaves; they are 
all, of a whatiſh colour ; the female flowers are 
ſucceeded by ſmall round capſules, incloſed by the woolly 
empalement ; they have three cells, but ſeldom more than 
one of them contains ſeeds, which muſt be gathered as ſoo 
as they are ripe, otherwiſe they will ſcatter. 5 
All theſe plants, except the firſt, are natives of warm 
countries, ſo will not thrive in England unleſs they are 
tenderly treated. They are propagated by ſeeds ; thoſe 
which are annual perfect their ſeeds in England, but the 
ſhrubby ſorts very rarely arrive to that perfection. 
ſeeds muſt be ſown on a hot-bed early in the ſpring, and 
when the plants are fit to remove, they ſhould be each tranſ- 
lanted into a ſmall pot, and plunged into a moderate hot- 
d of tanners bark, where they ſhould be ſhaded from the 
fun till they have taken freſh root ; then they muſt have air 
admitted to them daily, in proportion to the warmth of the 


ſeaſon. After the plants are grown too tall to remain in 


the frames, they ſhould be removed either into the ſtove 


or a glaſs-caſe, where there is a hot-bed of tanners bark, 


into which the pots ſhould be plunged, and there the an- 
nual ſorts will flower and perfect their ſeeds; but the 
fhrubby kinds muſt be removed into the bark-ftove in the 
autumn, and during the winter ſeaſon they ſhould have but 
little water. 
As the perennial forts retain their leaves all the year, ſo 
they make a pretty variety in winter, when they are inter- 
mixed with other plants, whoſe leaves are of different forms 
and colours from theſe. 
CROWN IMPERIAL. See PrEILI Uu. 
CRUCIANELLA. Lin. Gen. Pl. 118. Petty Madder. 
The CRARNAcTERs are, 


The 


flower hath one petal, with a flender cylindrical tube 


longer tba the empalement, cut into feur parts at the brim. It 


The 


6—— — 


| 


| | pangar, 


CUC 
bath four lamina, fituated in the mouth of the tube 
— —— — the 227 the es 

_ becomes two twin capſules, each containing 


The Sricis are, | 


1. CxucianeiLa (Anguftifolia) erefta, foliis ſenis k 

2 Hort. Uplal. 27. Petty Madder with a narrow 
” CrucianELLa (Latifelia) procumbens, foliis qua- 

ternis lanceolatis, floribus ſpicatis. Hort. Upſal. Brag. 
kaved Petty Madder. 

3. CRUCtanELLa (Maritime) procumbens, foliis qua, 
ternis, floribus ſubverticillatis. Lin. Sp. PL 109. Mariting 
Petty Madder. 

The firſt ſort grows naturally in the ſouth of France and 
Italy; it is an annual plant, which riſes with ſeveral up- 
right ſtalks a foot high, which have fix or ſeven very nar. 
row linear leaves, placed in whorls at each joint. The 
flowers grow in cloſe ſpikes at the top and from the fide of 
the branches; theſe are ſmall, -white, and not longer than 
the empalement, ſo make no t appearance. 

The ſecond ſort grows in the iſlands of the Archipelagg, 
and alſo about Montpelier. This is alſo an ann | 
ſending out ſeveral — ſtalks from the root, which 
lie proſtrate, and are garniſhed with four ſpear · ſhaped leaves 
at each joint. The flowers are produced in long fpikes at 
the extremity of the branches; they are very ſmall, ſo 


make no ap ce. 
| The thid fort is like the ſecond in the ace of its 


leaves and ftalks, but the flowers on the ſide of the 
ſtalks almoſt in whorls, and make little appearance. This 
| naturally on the borders of the ſea, in the ſouth of 
rance and Italy. - h 

Theſe three ſorts are preſerved in ſome gardens. for the 
ſake of variety : if the ſeeds are ſown on a bed of light 
earth in the ſpring, where they are defigned to remain, 
they will require no other culture but to thin them where 
they are too cloſe, and keep them clean from weeds : or if 
the ſeeds are permitted to ſcatter, the plants will come up 
in the ſpring, and require no other treatment: they ar 
all annual plants. 

CRUCIATA. See VALANTIA. 

CRUPINA BULGARUM. See CenTauREa. 

CUCUBALUS. Lin. Gen. Plant. 502. Berry-bearing 
Chickweed. : 

* N 3 NN 

oy +47 ol hath five petals, with tails as as the 
ment, but ſpread 9 the top, and ten 8 ve rh which 
are alternately inſerted in the tail of the petals. In the center 
is ſituated the oblong germen, ſupporting three flyles. The en- 
palement afterward becomes a pointed cloſe -capſule with thre 
= opening at top in five parts, and filled with many roundifh 
ceds. 
The Specits are, : 

1. CucusaLus (Bacciferus) calycibus campanulatis, 
petalis diſtantibus, fructu colorato, ramis divaricatis. Lin. 
Sp. Pl. 414. Climbing Berry- bearing Chickweed. 5 

2. Cucusalus (Latifelizs) caulibus erectis glabris, ca- 
lycibus ſubgloboſis, ſtaminibus corolla longioribus. Will 
Lychnis, or white Beben of the ſhops ; commonly called Spatiling 


Poppy. | 
3. CucusaLvs ( vlius) calycibus ſubgloboks, 
caule ramoſo patulo, foliis linearibus acutis. Vild Lych" 
or Spaitling Poppy, with narrower pointed leaves. 
4. Cucusalus (Beben) calycibus ſubgloboſis glab'® 
reticulato-venoſis, capſulis trilocularibus corollis ſubnudis. 
Flor. Suec. 360. Sweed:fp Lychnis with a leaf and 


appear 
ance of white Beben, having a large empalement, called Cat. 
| 5. Crcv- 


uo 


„ Coca (Aar) caulibus procumbentibus, 
a aq FIRE feli lanceolatis. ZxgliG 
Sea Lychni 


J. "FL b 
6. — 0 3 (Foliries) on * l Prod. 
448. N maritime Lychms with an xe leaf; 
cee (Dabremſit) floribus —— 
bentibus, caule indiviſo, foliis baſi reflexis. Lin. Sp. Pl. 
414. Greater perennial Night-flowering Lychnis of Dover. 
 * 8. CvcunaLvs (Stellatus) foliis quaternis. Hort. Up. 
110. Lychnis with ſmooth Gentian leaves, four at each joint 
imbracing the flalk, and a large fringed 1 
9. CucUBALUS (Nod#iflora) yeibus ſtriatis acutis pe- 
talis bipartitis, caule paniculato, foliis linearibus. Narrow- 
haved, feveet-ſcented, Night-flowering Lychnis. 
10. Cucunsalvus (Ormes) floribus dioicis, petalis, ſeta- 
ceis indiviſis. Hort. Cliff. 272. Fiſcous Lychnis with a moſſy 


11. CucunaLvus (Alpinzs) acaulis. Flor. Lapp. 184. 
Alpine Dwarf Lychnis with a graffy flower, or Alpine Moſs 
with a flower of Lychnis. © | | | 

12, CucUuBaLUs 

iculatis, ſtaminibus longis, foliis lanceolatis acutis. 
Fall Lychnis with the appearance of 'Wild Campion. © 

The firſt ſort $ _—_— in France, Germany, and 
Italy, in ſhady places, and is ſeldom kept in gardens, un- 
leſs for the ſake of variety ; it ſends out many climbing 
ſtalks, which grow four or five feet high, where they meet 
with ſupport, otherwiſe they trail on the ground; theſe 
ſtalks ſend out fide branches by pairs, oppofite, at each 
— the leaves are like thoſe of Chic d, and are 
placed or 


of the branches, which have large inflated empalements ; 
they confiſt of five petals, which are white, and are placed 
at a diſtance from each other; theſe are ſucceeded by oval 
berries, which, when ripe, are black and full of juice, in- 
cloſing ſeveral flat ſhining feeds. This hath a perennial 
creeping root, whereby it is apt to multiply too faſt in gar- 
_ t delights in ſhade, and will thrive in almoſt any 


The ſecond fort grows naturally in moſt parts of Eng- 
land, where jt is generally called Spattling Poppy. This 

ſtands in the catalogue of medicinal plants, under the title 
of Behen album ; the roots of it are ſometimes uſed, and 
are accounted cordial, cephalic, and alexipharmic. It hath 
a perennial root, which ftrikes deep into the ground, · ſo 
that they are not eaſily deſtroyed by the plough, therefore 
it is 1 ſeen growing in bunches among Corn. It 
15 a rambling weed, fo is ſeldom cultivated. There are 
8 varieties of this, one with ſmooth, the other hath hairy 

ves. 

The third fort grows naturally on the Alps ; this differs 
from the former, in havin g much longer and narrower 
leaves, and the ftalks being more divided and ſpreading, 
nor do the roots creep under ground like thoſe of the for- 
mer. Theſe differences are conſtant from ſeeds. | 

The fourth fort grows naturally in Sweden, and ſome 
Other northern countries, where it paſſes for the common 
— but is certainly a diſtinct ſpecies, and I have been in- 
2 has been found growing naturally in England. The 

ks of this are much arger, the leaves longer and more 
3 the empalement of the flower is curiouſly veined 
= © net-work, of a purpliſh colour, whereas that of the 
* fort is plain. Theſe differences are laſting, when 

plants are cultivated in a ones: 
zin be fifth ſort grows natur ly on the borders of the ſea, 
* parts of England. This is by ſome ſuppoſed to 
| * ame as the ſecond ſort, from which it greatly differs; 
ks of this are weak, and trail upon x ground ; the 
ves are ſhorter, thoſe upon the ſlalks are much broader, 


(Hakicss)  pttalis bipartitis, floribes. 


oppoſite. The flowers come out fingle at the end 


CUC 
nf the empalemont eee with purple 
veins like Swediſh ſort before. mentioned. 


The fixth fort was diſcovered by Tournefort in the Le- 
vant. This puts out many oval, thick, ſucculent leaves near 
the ground, out of the middle of which ariſes an upright 
ſtalk about fifteen inches high, the lower part of which is 
_ _ of the ſame _ and gy as 

ine, but ſmaller; they are pl te; - 
1 of the ſtalk divides indo two Taler, on which 
ſtand a few ſmall herbaceous flowers at each joint. The 

lant is biennial, generally periſhing when it has produced 
eeds ; but unleſs it is ſown u dry rubbiſh, in a warm 
ſituation, the plants will not live through the winter in 
England; for when they are in ground they grow 
large, and are fo replete with moiſture as to be affected by 
the firſt froſt in the autumn ; but where they have grown 
upon an old wall, I have known them eſcape, when all 
thoſe were killed which grew in the ground. 

The ſeventh fort grows naturally u the cliffs near 
Dover. This hath a perennial root, from which ariſes 


fingle ſtalks about a foot high, garniſhed. with long parrow 
leaves, placed oppoſite ; the flowers are produced from the 


fide of the ſtalks, each foot-ſtalk ſuſtaining three flowers ; 
the foot-ſtalks come out by pairs ; the empalement of the 
flower is long and ſtriped, the flowers are of a pale red. 

The eighth ſort grows naturally in Virginia and ſeveral 
other parts of North America. This hath a perennial root, 
from which ariſe two or three fender upright talks about 
three fect high, garniſhed with four leaves at each joint, 
placed in fornt of a croſs; they are ſmooth, of a deep 

, about an inch and a half long, and half an inch 

, terminating in acute points ; the joints of the upper 
part of the ftalk are garniſhed with white frin flowers, 
ſtanding ſingle upon pretty long foot-ſtalks, which come out 
by pairs oppoſite. 

The ninth ſort grows naturally in Spain and Italy. This 
1s a perennial plant, which riſes with an upright branchjng 
ſtalk a foot and a half high, garniſhed with very narrow 
leaves placed oppoſite; the upper part of the ftalk is very 
branching ; the flowers ſtand upon long naked foot-ſtalks, 
each ſupporting three or four flowers, which have long tubes, 
with ſtriped empalements; the petals are large, and deeply 
divided at the top; they are of a pale bluiſh colour. The 
flowers are cloſed all day, but when the ſun leaves them 
they expand, and then they have a very agreeable ſcent. 
This ſort may be propagated by ſeeds, which ſhould be ſown 
in the ſpring apon a of light earth; and when the 
plants are fit to remove, they ſhould be planted in a nur- 
ſery- bed at about four inches diſtance, where they may re- 
main till autumn, when they may be planted in the borders 
of the flower-garden, where they are defigned to remain. 
The following ſummer theſe will produce their flowers, and 
ripen their ſeeds in the autumn ; but the roots will continue 
ſeveral years, provided they are not planted-in rich ground, 
where they are very ſubject to rot in winter. 

The tenth ſort grows naturally in Auſtria, Sileſia, and 
Italy. This ſort is male and female in different plants; it 
hath a thick, fleſhy, perennial root, which ſtrikes deep into 
the ground, ſending out many oblong leaves, narrow at 
their baſe; from between theſe ariſe the ſtalks, which in 
the male plants often grow four feet high, but thoſe of the 
female plants are ſeldom above three; the ſtalks are 
niſhed with narrow leaves placed oppoſite ; at the joints 
there exſudes a viſcous clammy juice, which fticks to the 
fingers when handled ; and the ſmall inſects which ſettle 
upon thoſe parts of the ftalks, are thereby faſtened fo as not 
to get looſe again. 'The flowers of the male plants are pro- 
duced in looſe ſpikes from the joints of the talks in cluſters ; 
theſe are ſmall, of a greeniſh colour, and have each ten 


D d 2 ſtamina. 


gu 


con- 
by ſeeds, 


to re- 


bear tranſplanting, unleſs it is 
arg young. | 
_ The eleventh ſort grows naturally on the Alps, and alſo 


* 


28 a very low plant with ſmall leaves, which ſpread on the 
ground, and have the appearance of Moſs ; the flowers are 
tee: ad Hep port more * half an inch high; 
| > of a dirty white colour, and appear in May, Thi 
1 a perennial plant, which will not en bet 8 moiſt 
ſoil and a ſhady fituation, n 
rows naturally in Italy and Sicily. 


ſhaped leaves; between theſe ari 
du! as ſtalks, whi (on ar or ive feet high, gao- 
niſhed at each Joint by two narrow leaves, ending in 
acute points. talks heath out into many diviſions ; 
the foot- of the lowers ariſe from each joint by pairs ; 
each of theſe ſuſtain three or four flowers of an herbaceous 
colour, whoſe petals are divided into two parts. is 1 
ted by feeds in the ſame manner as the tenth. 

MIS. Lin. Gen, Pl. 969. Cucumber. 

4 * * 22 | | 
I. bat and female flowers on the ſame plant. T he flow- 
ers are bell-ſhaped, of one petal, which adheres to the empalc- 
ment, and is cut into five-oval rough ſegments. The male flow- 
ers have three ſhort famina, which are inſerted in the empale- 
ment. The female flowers have no flamina, but have three 
ſmall pointed filaments without ſummits. The germen is fituated 
under the flower, which afterward becomes an oblong fie 
Fruit with three cells, including many oval, flat, pointed ſeeds. 
The Srrcis are, 5 3 2 
. Cucumis (Satiuus) foliorum angulis erectis, pomis 
oblongis ſcabris. Hort. Cliff. 45 1. The common Garden Cu- 
2. Cucumis (Flexuoſus) foliorum angulis rectis, pomis 
Jongiſhmis ſcabris. The long Turky Cucumber. 

3- Cucumis (Cheata) foliis rotundo-angulatis, pomis 
acutangulis. Lin. Sp. Pl. 1011. Round-leaved Egyptian Cu- 
cizmber, called Chate. N. 
The firſt fort is the Cucumber which is generally culti- 
vated for the the table, and is ſo well known as to need no 
deſcription. een | et b 

The ſecond ſort is the long Turky Cucumber, which is 


of this ſort are much larger than thoſe of the common ſort. 


1 2 


upon ſome hills in the north of England and Wales. This 


| 


80 


emulation to exceed each ↄther in; and, ſome have beep, ut 
the pains and expence to have ripe fruit in every month of 


the year, which is rather a curioſity than real ady ; 
but as there are many perſons. who yet value themſelye, 
on their ſkill in rai arly Cucum ſo we may pro. 
| p gardening, ſhould we omit the method prac. 
tiſed for raiſing theſe fruit early in the year, therefore ſhal 
to give ſuch directions, which, if carefully attended 


to, will not fail of ſucceſs. | | 
Thoſe perſons who are very defirous to be early with 


their Cucumbers, general 
mas, but the generality of gardeners kay wag Fa their 
perſon 


ſeeds into the hot : bed about Chriſtmas; but w 


have the conveniency of a ſtove for raiſing theſe plants, it 
is attended with leſs trouble than a common hot-bed, and 


alſo pretty well known in Eagland. The ſtalks and leaves 


The fruit is generally twice the length, and hath a ſmooth | 


rind; this is undoubtedly different from the common ſort. 


There are green and white fruit of this, and alſo of the 


common ſort, which differ but little except in their colour. 
The white is leſs watery than the green, fo is generally 
better eſteemed. 
The third ſort here enumerated, is rarely cultivated but 
in botanic gardens for the ſake of variety, the fruit being 
very indifferent, and the plants being tender require a good 
heat to bring them to perfection in England: theſe plants 
ramble very far, ' ſo muſt have much room. 


The common ſort is cultivated in three different ſeaſons ; 


the firſt of which is on hot-beds under garden-frames; for 
early fruit ; the ſecond is under bell or hand-glaſſes, for 
the middle crop; and the third is in the common ground, 
for a late crop, or to pickle. | 

I ſhall begin with giving directions for raiſing Cucumbers 


early, which is what moſt gentlemen's gardeners have an 


is a much ſurer method, becauſe the plants will have 3 
much 
there is this convenience, the ſeeds may be ſown in ſmall 
pots, and plunged into the tan-bed, in the warmeſt part of 
the ſtove. The ſeeds ſhould be at leaſt three or four years 
old, but if it is more, provided it will grow, it will be the 
better. When the plants are up, and begin to put ont 
their rough leaf, there ' ſhould a ſufficient number of 
ſmall pots filled with good earth, and plunged into the 
bark-bed, that the earth may be warmed to receive the 
plants, which ſhould be pricked into theſe pots, two plants 
in each; but when they have taken root and are ſafe, one 
of the worſt ſhould be = out, being careful not. to dif- 
turb the roots of that which is left.. In the management of 
theſe. plants there muſt be great care taken not to give them 
too water, and it will be very proper to put the water 
into the ſtove ſome hours before it is uſed, that the cold 
may be taken off; but there muſt be caution uſed not to 
make it too warm, for that will deſtroy the plants; they 
muſt alſo be guarded from the moiſture which 4 
drops from the glaſſes of the ſtoves, which is very hurtful 
to theſe plants while young; then there ſhould be a proper 
quantity of new dung prepared for making a hot-bed to re- 
ceive them; this muſt be in proportion to the quantity of 
holes or plants intended; for a middling family ſix or nine 
lights of Cucumbers will be ſufficient, and for a large {a 
mily double the quantity. The dung ſhould be new, and 
not too full of ſtraw ; it ſhould be well mixed together, and 
thrown in a heap, mixing ſome ſea-coal aſhes with it; af- 
ter it hath lain in a heap a few days, and has fermented, 
it ſhould be carefully turned over and mixed, laying it up 
again in a heap; and if there is a great ſhare of ſtraw in it, 
there may be a neceſſity for turning it over a third time, 
after having lain a few days; this will rot the ſtraw 


mix it thoroughly with the dung, ſo there will be leſs dan- | 


r of its þurning when the bed is made, which ſhould be 
= when the dung is in proper order. The place where 
the hot-bed 1s _ ſhould be well ſheltered with Reed 
hedges, and the ground ſhould be dry; then there ſhould 
be a trench made in the ground, of a proper length and 
breadth, and a foot deep at leaft, into which the 2 
ſhould be wheeled and carefully ſtirred up and mixed, 
that no part of it ſhould be left ya gas - for where 
there is not this care taken, the bed will ſettle unequally: 
there ſhould alſo be great care taken to beat the dung down 
cloſe in every part of the bed alike ; when the bed is made, 
the frames and glaſſes ſhould be put upon it to keep ow 
the rain, but there ſhould be no earth laid upon the dung, 
till two or three days after, that the ſteam of the dung ma 
have time to evaporate : if there ſhould be any danger 
the bed burning, it will be proper to lay ſome ſhort old 
dung, or ſome neats dung, over the top of the hot dung 
about two inches thick, which will keep down the * 


ally ſow their ſeeds before Chriſt- 


ter ſhare of air than under frames; therefore whey 
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the earth. from being: durnt, The uſual quan- 
lung allowed ſor making: of the bed at this ſeaſon, 
js one cart load to each light: in about three days 
will be in a proper temperature of heat to receive 
© the plants, at which-timethe dung ſhould be covered over 
with dry earth about two inches thick, and in the middle 
of the bed it ſhould be a foot thick. This ſhould be laid 
upon the dung two or three days before the plants are re- 
moved into the bed/ that the earth may be properly warm- 
ed; then the plants ſhould be carefully ſhaken out of the 
preſerving all the earth to their roots, and placed on 

the top of the earth in the middle of the bed. Two of 
theſe planrs will be ſufficient - for each light, and theſe 
ſhould be prone at about ſeven or eight inches aſunder, 
but not all their roots together, as is too often practiſed. 
When the plants are thus fituatedin the bed, the earth which 
was laid a foot thick in the middle of the bed, ſhould be 


ty of dan 


drawn up round the ball which remained to the roots of | 


the plants, into which the roots will ſoon ftrike ; there 
ſhould always be a magazine of- good earth laid under 
cover to keep it dry, for the earthing of theſe beds, for 
if it is taken up wet it will occaſion great damps in the 
bed, therefore it is quite neceſſary to have a ſufficient 
quantity of earth prepared long before it is uſed. Whe 
the plants are thus ſettled, they muſt have proper air 
and water, according to the weather, being careful not to 
admit too much cold air, or give too much water; the 
glaſſes ſhould alſo be well covered with mats every night, 
to keep up the warmth of the bed, and ſome freth earth 
ſhould be put into the bed at different times, which ſhould 
be laid at ſome diſtance from the roots of the plants till it 
is warmed, and then ſhould be drawn up round the heap 
of earth in which the plants grow: this ſhould be raiſed to 
the full height of the former ball, that the roots of the plants 
may more eafily ſtrike into it ; by this method of ſupplying 
the earth, the whole ſurface of the beds will he covered a 
foot deep with earth, which will be of ſervice to the 
roots of the plants ; for where the earth 15 very ſhallow, the 
leaves of the plants will always hang in the heat of the day, 
unleſs they are ſhaded, and the, plants will require more 
water to keep them alive than 1s proper to give them ; 
therefore it will be found much the better way to allow 
a proper depth of earth to the beds: by thus gradually ap- 
plying the earth it will be freſh, and much better for the 
roots of the plants, than that which has been long upon the 
bed, and has been too much moiſtened by the ftcam ariſing 
from the dung. | 

If the heat of the bed ſhould decline, there ſhould be ſome 
hot dung laid round the fide of the bed to renew the heat, 
for if that ſhould fail at the time that the fruit appears, they 
will fall off and periſh, therefore this muſt be carefully re- 
Naa! and when the plants have put out ſide branches 
which the gardeners call runners) t ey ſhould be properly 
placed, and Pegged down with ſmall forked ſticks to pre- 
vent their riſing up to the glaſſes, and alſo from croſſing 
and entangling with each other ; ſo that when they are pro- 
per'y directed at firſt, there will be no neceſſity of twiſting | 
" — the plants afterward, which is always hurtful 

When the earth of the bed is laid the full thickneſs, it 
= neceſſary to raiſe the frames, otherwiſe the glaſſes 
3 M. cloſe to the plants; but when this is done, there 
of the 2 taken to ſt5p the earth very cloſe round the ſides 
2 rame, to prevent the cold air from entering under 
may The watering of the plants and admitting freſh air 
will yp muſt be diligently attended to, otherwiſe the plants 
= _ deſtroyed, for a little neglect either of admitting 
1h, 1, ng in too much, or by over watering, or ſtarving 
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Plants, will very ſoon deſtroy them paſt recovery. | 


| 


0 


ear many male | 
eſe may at firſt fight be diſtinguiſhed, 
flowers have the young fruit fituated under them, but the 
male have none, 1 three ſtamĩna in their center, with 
their ſummits, which are loaded with a golden powder ; this 
is defigned to impregnate the female flowers, and when the 
plants are fully expoſed to the open air, the ſoft breezes of 
wind conv this farina or male powder from. the male to 
the female flowers ; but in the frames, where the air is fre- 

uently too much excluded at this ſeaſon, the fruit often 


s off for want of it: and I have often obſerved, that 


bees which have crept into the frames when the glaſſes have 
been raiſed to admit the air, have ſupplied the want of thoſe 
— breezes of wind, by carrying the farina of the male 

owers on their hind legs into the female flowers, where a 
ſufficient quantity of it has been left to impregnate them. 
Theſe inſects have taught the eners a method to ſup- 
ply the want of free air, which is ſo neceſſary for the per» 

ormance of this in the natural way; this is done by care- 
fully gathering the male flowers, at the time when this fa- 


rina is fully formed, and carrying them to the female flow - 


ers, turning them down over them, and with the nail of one 
finger gently ſtriking the outſide of the male, ſo as to cauſe 


the powder on the ſummits to ſcatter into the female flowers, 
and this is found ſufficient to impregnate them; ſo that by 
practiſing this method, the gardeners have now arrived at a 


much greater certainty than formerly to procure an early 
crop of Cucumbers and Melons ; and by this method the 
floniſts have arrived to greater certainty of procuring new 
varieties of flowers from ſeeds, which is done by the mixing 
of the farina of different flowers into each other. 


When the fruit of the Cucumbers are thus fairly ſet, if 


the bed is of a proper temperature of warmth, they will 
ſoon ſwell and become fit for uſe; fo all that is neceſſary 
to be obſerved, is to water the plants properly, which ſhould 
be done by ſprinkling the water all over the bed, for the 
roots of the plants will extend themſelves to the fide of the 
beds; Sand thoſe who are inclined to continue theſe 
plants as long as poſſible in vigour, ſhould add a ſufficient 
thickneſs of dung. and earth all round the fides of the beds, 
ſo as to enlarge them to near double their firſt width ; this 
will ſupply nouriſhment to the roots of the plants, whereby 
they may be continued fruitful great part of the ſummer ; 
whereas, when this is not practiſed, the roots of the plants, 
when they have reached the fide of the beds, are dried by 


the wind and ſun, fo that the plants languiſh and decay 


long before their time. 

"Thoſe gardeners who are fond of producing early Cu- 
cumbers, generally leave two or three of their early fruit, 
which are ſituated upon the main ſtem of the plant near 
the root for ſeed, which, when fully ripe, they carefully 
ſave to a proper age for ſowing, and by this method they 
find a great improvement 1s made of the ſeed ; and this they 
always uſe for their early crops only, for the ſucceeding 
crops do not deſerve ſo much care and attention. 


1 have here only mentioned the method of raiſing the - 


young Cucumber plants in ſtoves, for as theſe conveniencies 
are now pretty generally made in the curious kitchen- gar- 
dens in moſt parts of England, ſo this method may be more 
univerſally practiſed; but in ſuch gardens where there are 
no ſtoves, the ſeeds ſhould be ſown upon a well prepared 
kot-bed ; and here it will be the beſt way to ſow the ſeeds 
in ſmall halfpenny pots, becauſe theſe may be eafily remov- 
ed from one bed to another if the heat ſhould decline; or, 


on the contrary, if the heat ſhould be too great, the pots 


may be raiſed up, which will prevent the ſeed or the young 

plants from being injured thereby. When dhe plants are 

come up, as Was — directed, there ſhould be a freſh 2 
| . 
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air at all proper times, as alſo to be careful in keeping the 


che earth, making it a little hollow in the middle in form + 


cvuo 


which wall be | 


3 
the management of the plants muſt be nearly the 
ſame ; but as the ſteam of the — frequently occaſions 
t damps, fo there muſt be great care to turn and wipe 
the glaſſes frequently, to prevent the condenſed moiſture 
ling on the plants, which is very deſtructive to them. 
be great atrention to the admitting freſh 


bed to a proper temperature of heat; for as there is a want 
of fire to warm the air, fo that muſt be ſupplied by the heat 
of dung; afterward theſe plants muſt be ridged out, in the 
fame-mauner as before directed. 
About the middle of March, or a little later, accordin 
to the earlineſs of the ſeaſon, you muſt put in your ſeeds 
for the ſecond crop, which may be ſown either under a bell- 
glaſs, or in the upper fide of your early hot-bed ; and when 
the plants are come ap, they ſhould be pricked upon ano- 
ther moderate hot-bed, which ſhould 'be covered with bell, 
or hand- glaſſes, placed as cloſe as poſſible to each other; 
the plants ſhould be ſet about two inches diftance from each. 
other, obſerving to ſhade them until they. have taken root 
This is to be underſtood of ſuch places where a great quan- 
tity of plants are required, which is. conſtantly the caſe in 
the kitchen- ns near London; but where it is only for. 
the ſupply of a family, there may be plants enough raiſed: 
on the upper ſide of the beds where the firſt crop is growing: 
you muſt raiſe the glaſſes on the oppoſite: ſide from the wind. 
to give air to the plants every day when the weather is. 
warm, which will greatly ſtrengthen them; you muſt alſo 
water them as you ſhall find they require it, this muſt | 
be done ſparingly while the plants are young. ; 
About the middle of April the plants will be.ſtrong enough 
to ridge out, you muſt therefore be provided with a heap of 
new dung, in proportion to the quantity of holes you intend 
to plant, allowing one load to five or ſix holes. When your 
dung is fit for uſe, you muſt dig a trench about two feet four 
inches wide, and in length;juſ as you pleaſe, or the place 
will allow ; and if the ſoil be dry, it ſhould be ten inches 
deep, but if wet, very little in the ground, levelling the 
earth in the bottom; then put in your dung, obſerving to 
ſtir and mix every part of it as was. directed 2. the firſt hot- 
beds, laying it cloſe and even. - 
When this is done, you muſt cover :the ridge over with 
earth about four inches thick, laying the earth the ſame 
thickneſs round the ſides, raifing hills in the middle at three 
Feet and a half aſunder; then you muſt ſet the glaſſes upon 
the hills, leaving them cloſe down about -four hours, 
in which time the earth in the hills will be warmed ſuſſi- 
ciently to receive the plants; then with your hand ftir up 


of a baſon; into each of which you ſhould plant four plants, 
obſerving to water and ſhade them until they have taken 
root; which time you muſt be careful to give them 
air by raiſing the glaſſes on the oppoſite fide to the wind, 
in proportion to the heat of the weather; but you muſt 


plants fill the — at which time you ſhould raiſe the 
glaſſes with a forked ſtick on the ſouth-fide in height pro- 
1233 to the growth of the plants, that they may not be 
orched by the ſun: this alſo will harden and prepare the 
plants to endure the open air, but you ſhould not expoſe 
them too ſoon thereto, for it often happens that there are 
morning froſts in May, which are many times deſtructive 
to theſe plants when expoſed thereto; it is therefore the 


ſeeds, they will be 
they ſhould be ſpread upon a mat, which ſhould be expoſed 


ſureſt method to preſerve them glaſſes, as long as | 
they can be kept without prejudice de the plants; — if 
the glaſſes are raiſed with three bricks, they may be kept a 


great while without danger. 


: e 


Towards che latter end of May, when the weather appay 
ſettled and warm, you ſhould turn the plants down ger, 
out of the glaſſes, but do not this in a „bet, 
fonny day, but rather when there is a cloudy fky, and un 
appearance of rain in doing of this raiſe rhe glaſſes eithet 
upon three bricks, or three forked fticks, whereby they may 
ſtand ſecure at about four or five inches bigh-from the groung, 
that the plants may lie under them without bruifing ; nor 
thould you take the glaſſes quite away till the latter end of 
June, or the beginning of July, for theſe will preſerve the 
moiſture. much r.to:their roots than if they were qui 
expoſed to the open air; about three-weeks after you 
turned the plants out of the glaſſes, they will have made ; 
conſiderable progreſs, eſpecially if the weather has been fa. 
vourable; at which time you ſhould dig up the ſpaces of 
round between the ridges, laying it up to the ſides of the 


bed, that the roots of the plant may ſtrike into it ; then lay 


out the runners of the vines in exact order, and be caretul 
in this work not to diſturb the vines too much, nor tg 
bruiſe.or break the leaves. After this there will be no far- 
ther care needful, but only to keep them clear from 
weeds, and to water them as often as they ſhall require, 
which they will. ſoon ſhew, by the hanging of their greater 
leaves. The ridges thus managed, will continue to produce 
large quantities of fruit from June until the latter end of 
Auguft. 

F rom theſe ridges people commonly preſerve their Cu- 
cumbers for ſeed, by making choice of one or two of the 
faireſt fruit upon each hole, fituated near the root of the 

lant ; but thoſe perſons who value themſelves upon pro- 
Jucin Cucumbers very early, commonly leave three or 
four — of the firſt produce of their earlieſt crop, 
when the fruit is fair; and the ſeeds of theſe early fruit are 

nerally preferred to any other for the firſt crop. Theſe 
Id remain upon the vines until the ſeeds are perfect 
ripe; and when you gather them from the vines, it will be 
proper to ſet the fruit in a row upright againſt a hedge or 
wall, where they may remain until the outer cover begins 
to decay; at which time ſhould cut them open, and 
ſcrape out the ſeeds, together with the pulp, into a tub, 
which ſhould be afterwards covered with a board, to pre- 
vent filth from getting among the pulp. In this tub it 
ſhould be ſuffered to remain eight or ten days, obſerving 
to ſtir it well with. a ftick to the bottom day, in or- 


der to rot the pulp, that it may be eaſily ſeparated from 


the ſeeds ; then pour ſome water into the tub, - ſtirring it 
well about, which will raiſe the ſcum to the top, but the 
ſeeds will ſettle to the bottom; ſo that by two or three times 
pouring in water, and afterwards ſtraining it off from the 
ly cleared from the pulp ; then 


to the open air three ar four days, until they are perfect 
dry, when they may be put up in bags, and hung up 1 
a dry place, where vermin cannot come to them, where they 
will keep good for ſeveral years, but are generally preferre 
when three or four years old, as being apt to produce 


1] vigorous, but more fruitful plants. 
only raiſe the glaſſes in the middle of the day, until the | 


1 ſhall, in the next place, proceed to give directions for 
managing Cucumbers forthe laſt crop, or what are generally 
called picklers. 

The ſeaſon for ſowing theſe is in the beginning of June, 
when the weather is ſettled. The ground where theſe are 
commonly ſown by the London eners, is between the 
wide rows of Cauliflowers, which are four feet and a half 
aſunder. In theſe rows they dig up ſquare holes. at about 
three feet and a half diſtance from each other, break" 
the earth well with a ſpade, and afterwards ſmoothing 20 
hollowing it in the form of a baſon with their hands; then 
they put eight or nine ſeeds into the middle of each bole; 

covering 
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* them over with earth about half an inch thick ; if 4 Lin. Sp. Plant. 1010. Greater round Card, with a yellow 
the weather is very dry, they water the holes gently in a } flower and rough leaf; commonly called Pompion, or Pumphin. 
or two after the 


ſeeds are ſown, in order to facilitate 


good, the plants will 

in to thruſt their nd; at 
—＋ careful to keep off the — which are very 
fond of the young tender heads of theſe plants; and, if 
they are not ted, will pinch them off, and t 


ich time 


o 


| 


deſtroy the whole crop: but as it is not above a week that 


lants are in this danger, it will be no great trouble to 
—— them during that time; for when the plants have 


expanded their ſeed leaves, the ſparrows will not meddle 


with them. 


There muſt alſo be care taken to water them gently, as | 


the ſeaſon may require ; and. when the third or rough leaf 
of the plants begin to appear, all the weakeſt plants ſhould 
be drawn out, leaving only four of the moſt promiſing and 
beſt fituated in each hole, ſtirring the earth round about 
them with a ſmall hoe to deſtroy the weeds, and raiſe che 
earth about the ſhanks of the plants, putting a little earth 
between them, preſſing it gently down with the hand, that 
the plants may be thereby ſeparated from each other to a 
ter diſtance ; then give them a little water (if the 
weather is dry) to ſettle the earth about them, which muſt 
be afterwards repeated as often as it ſhall be neceſſary, ſtill 
being careful to — the ground clear from weeds. 

When the Cauh are quite drawn off the 


und 


und, drawing the earth up round each hole of Cucum- 
= in form of a baſon, the better to contain the water 
when it is given them: then lay out the plants in exact or- 
der as they are to run, ſo that they may not interfere with 
each other; then lay a little earth between the plants left, 
preſſing it down gently with the hand, the better to ſpread 
them each way, giving them a little water to ſettle the 
earth about them, repeating it as often as the ſeaſon ſhall 
require. The plants thus managed will begin to produce 


pull, when they either gather them young for pickling, or 
uffer them to grow for large fruit. 
The quantity of holes neceſſary for a family, is about 
fifty or ſixty ; for if there are fewer, they will not produce 
enough at one gathering to make it worth the trouble and 
expence of pickling, without keeping them too long in the 
ſe, for there are rarely more than two hundred fit to ga- 
ther at each time from fifty holes ; but this may be done 


twice a week during the whole ſeaſon, which commonly laſts 


five weeks; ſo that from fifty holes may be reaſonably ex- 
pected about two thouſand in the ſeaſon, which, if they 
are taken ſmall, will not be too many for a private family. 


And if ſo many are not wanted, they may be left to grow 
to a proper ſize for eating. 


CUCUMIS AGRESTIS. See Momozpica. 
CUCURBITA. Lin. Gen. Plant. 968. The Gourd. 
The CyaracTexs are, ; 

It bath male and female flowers in the ſame plant. The male 
flowers have three ftamina, which are connected at their extre- 
mity, but are diſtindt at their bafe. The female flowers have a 
large germen fituated under them, ſupporting a conical tri flyle, 
which afterward becomes a large fleſby fruit, hawgng three ſoft 


anaceous cells aubich di ſtinct, inclo . 
feeds which are nds ed dane. Lea bions 4 


e SPECIES are, 


* Cucurnirta (Lagenaria) foliis cordatis denticulatis 
mentoſis, baſi ſubtus biglandulois, pomis lignoſis. Lin. 


Sp. Plant. 1010 Leng ] vi 
. Leng Gourd with a ſoft leaf and white floaw- 
er, commonly called the Long Gourd. Af of a 


2. — (Pepo) folits lobatis, pomis lævibus. 
* 


from between the Cucumbers, they hoe and clean the 


fruit toward the latter end of July, or the beginning of Au- 


* 


3. Cucun bir (Ferruce/a) foliis lobatis, pomis nodoſo- 
verrucoſis. Lin. Sp. Plant. 1010. Warted Gourd. 

4. CucusxnmiTa (Melopepo) foliis lobatis, caule erefto, 
OR Lin. 2 er Melopepo ba ving 
a ield- ruit ; commonly c 5 | 

The 22 is ſometimes propagated in the Engliſh gar- 
ſtens by way of curioſity, for the fruit is very rarely eaten 
here ; though if they are gathered when they are young, 
while the ſkins are tender and boiled, they have an agrea- 
ble flavour. In the eaſtern countries theſe fruit are very 
commonly cultivated and ſold in the markets for the table, 
and are a great part of the food of the common people, 
from June to October. . 

Thas ſort doth not like moſt of the others, but al- 
ways produces the ſame ſhaped fruit; the plants of this ex- 
tend to a great length, if the ſeaſon proves warm and fa 
vourable, and will then produce ripe fruit, but in cold 
ſummers the fruit ſeldom grows to Ralf its uſual ſize. I 
have meaſured ſome of theſe fruit when growing, which 
were fix feet long, and a foot and a half round ; plants 
were near twenty feet in length; the ſtalks of this, and alſo 
the leaves, are covered with fine ſoft hairy down ; the flow- 
ers are large, white, and ſtand upon long foot-ſtalks, bein 
reflexed at their brim ; the fruit is generally incurved 
crooked, and when ripe is of a pale yellow colour. The 
rind of this fruit becomes hard, & that if the ſeeds and pulp 
are taken out and the ſhell dried, it will contain water; and 
in thoſe countries where they are much cultivated, are uſed 


for _ 1 . 
The ſecond ſort, which is commonly known by the title 
of Pumpkin, is frequently cultivated by the country people 
in England, who plant them upon their dunghills, where 
the plants run over them, and ſpread to a great diftance, 
and when the ſeaſons are favourable they will produce plenty 
of large fruit ; theſe they uſually ſuffer to grow to maturity, 
then they cut a hole on one fide, and take the ſeeds out of 
the pulp as clean as poſſible, after which they fill the ſhell 
with Apples ſliced, which they mix with the pulp of the 
fruit, and ſome add alittle ſugar and ſpice to it; then bake 
it in an oven, and eat it in the ſame manner as baked Ap- 
— but this is a ſtrong food, and only fit for thoſe who 
abour hard, and can eaſily digeſt it. : I 
Both theſe may be propagated by ſowing their ſeeds in 
April on a hot-bed, and * plants tranſplanted vn another 
moderate bed, where they ſhould be brought up hardily, 
and bave a great deal of air to ſtrengthen them ; and when 
they have got four or five leaves they ſhould be tranſplanted 
into holes made upon an old dunghill, or ſome ſuch place, 
allowing them a great deal of room to run, for ſome of the 
ſorts will ſpread to a great diſtance. 1 
There are ſeveral varieties of this fruit, which differ in 
their form and ſize; but as theſe are annually varying from 
ſeeds, ſo I have omitted the 2 them, for they ſel- 
dom continue to produce the ſame kinds of fruit three years 
together, # 
The third fort is very common in moſt parts of America, 
where it is cultivated as a culinary fruit; of this fort there 
are alſo ſeveral varieties, which differ in their form and 
ſize; ſome of theſe are flat, others round; ſ me are ſhaped 
like a bottle, and others are oblong, their cuter cover cr 
rind being white when ripe, and covered with large protu- 
berances or warts. The Tui are commonly gathered when 


they are half grown, and boiled by the inhabitants of Ame- 
rica to cat as a ſauce with their meat. 


The fourth ſort is alſo very common in North America, 


where it is celtivated for the ſame * as 05 N. 
uihy, ere AIR, 
© without 


This very often grows with a ſtropg, 
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CUMNO DES. See Lacoecia. , 
„ CUMINUM. Lin. Gen. Plant. 313. 
„ Tobe CrartacTers are, wt ad 
- de hath an umbelliferens flower; the involucrum is lager 
than the umbel, The umbel is uniform ; the flowers have 
foe unequal petali, qcboſe borders, are inflened, and five ſingle 
famina, evith a long germen ftuated under the flower, Sapport- 
ing 13-0 ſmall flyles,, which afterward becomes an oval ftriated 


Cumin. | 


| 
| 


| theſe are at their firſt ce plac 


whit 


in acute points: 
t imbricatim oye; 
each other, but as the ſtalks increaſe in length, ſo the 
are ſeparated ; from between theſe two leaves comes out the 
flower, which having a flender Saffron-coloured tube nex 
balf an inch long, is then enlarged where the petal j 
divided, ..and the upper. ſegment is extended two inches 
in length, being arched over the ſtamina and ſtyle. Thi 


Fruit, compoſed of two oval jeeds, which are convex and fur- | 
reued on one fide, and plain on the other. 1 | 
We have but one Srkciks of this plant, viz. 

39. Cumin. 


- 


| 


is narrow as far as to the extent af the wings, but above 
them 15 enlarged and ſpread open half an inch in length, 
and is concave, covering the ſummits and ſtigmas, whict 
are extended to that length; the two wings are alſo narroy . 
at their baſe, hut are en upward in the ſame manner, 
ending in cancave obtuſe points, which are compreſſed to- 
gether, and cover the ſtamina and ſtyle; This flower i 
of a beautiful ſoft ſcarlet colour, ſo makes a fine appearance 


M 
: 


abaut the latter end of April, or beginning of May, which 
is the ſeaſon of its flowering. After the flowers decay, the 
germen becomes an oval ſmooth capſule opening in three 
cells, which are filled with flat bordered ſceds. 
This plant is eafily propagated by offsets, which it ſend 
out in great plenty, or by ſowing of the ſeeds, which ſhould 


.. 
| 


tected by long, channelled, arama- 
This plant is propagated for ſale in the iſland of Malta, 
where it is called Cumino aigro, i. e. Hot Cumin. But 
Aniſe, which they alſo propagate in no leſs quantity, they 
call Cymino dulce, i. e. Sweet Cumin. So that many of 
the old botaniſts were miſtaken, when they made two ſpe- 
cies of Cumin, viz. acer and dulce. ; 

If the ſeeds of this plant are ſown in ſmall pots, and 


* 1 


be ſown in pots about the middle of Auguſt, and placed in 
a ſituation where they may enjoy the morning ſun; in Sep- 
tember the pats may be removed to a warmer fityation, and 
in October they muſt be placed under a frame, where they 
may be protected from froſt and hard rains, but in mild 
weather enjoy the free air. The plants will appear in Oc- 
tober, and continue growing all the winter, and in June 
their leaves will decay; then they may be taken up and 
planted in halfpenny pots. As this plant is a native atthe 
Cape of Good Hope, ſo it is too tender to live through 


plunged into a very moderate hot-bed to bring up the plants, 
.and theſe after having been gradually inured to the open 
air, turned out of the pots, ard planted in a warm border 
-of earth, preſerving the balls of earth to their roots, 
the plants will flower pretty well, and by thus bringing of 
the plants forward in the ſpring, they may perfect their ſeeds. 
in warm ſeaſons. - 
CUNILA. See StipERITIõ. 
CUNONIA. Buttn. Cun. tab. 1. 
The CHARACTERS are, 
The flowers grow alternate in an imbricated ſpike, each haw- 
ing a ſpatha or ſheath ; they bave cne ringent petal with a ſhort 
Slender tube, which is dilated at the chaps and compreſſed on the 
des; the upper lip is arched, ſtretched out beyond the alæ er 
wings. It hath three flender flamina, which are ſituated inthe 
apper lip, and a flender ftyle which is ſhorter than the lamina, i 
crowned by three cylindrical fligmas. The germen, which is i 
_tuated below the flower, becomes an oblong capſule with three 
cells, filled with compreſſed ſeed:. 
We have but one SrECIES of this plant, viz. 
' , Cunonia (Anthbolyza) floribus ſeſſilibus, ſpathis maximis. 
Buttn. Cun. 211. tab. 1. Cuncnia with feowers fitting cloſe 
to the falt, and very large ſpathe or ſheaths, _ 
This plant grows naturally at the Cape of Good Hope. 
It hath a compreſſed bulbous root ſomewhat like that of 
the Corn Flag, covered with a brown ſkin : from this ariſe 
ſeveral narrow ſword-ſhaped leaves, about nipe inches 
long, and a quarter of an inch broad, terminating in acute 
points ; theſe have one longitudinal midrib which is pro- 
m-nent, and two longitudinal vets running parallel on 


the winter in England without ſhelter from froſt ; the bel 


1 way to have this and other bulbous-rooted flowers fromthe 


ſame country in perfection, is to build a frame of a proper 
depth, to allow room for the ſtalks of their flowers to ni 
to their uſual height under the glaſſes, and make a bed oi 


good freſh earth two feet deep, into which the roots ſhould 


de planted; and here they may be protected from froſt, and 
in mild weather fully expoſed to the open air, ſo will thnve 
| and flower. much better than When they are placed in ag 


reen- 
houſe in winter. But where ſuch a frame is wanting, the 
roots ſhould be planted in pots, and ſheltered in winterun- 
der a common hot-bed frame, that they may always have 
free air in mild weather. Theſe ſeedling plants muſt be 
ſheltered in the ſame manner as the old roots in winter, and 
the third year they will flower. 
CUPRESSUS. Lin. Gen. Plant. 958. The Cypreſs-tree. 
The CHARACTERS are, | 
Is hath male and female flowers on the ſame plant; the malt 
flowers are 7 into oval kathins, in which the flowers am 
placed thinly ; they hawe no petals nor lamina, but have fi 
Jummits which adhere to the bettom of the ſcales. The female 
flowers are formed in a raundiſh cone, each containing = 
ten flowers ; the germen is ſcarce viſible, but afterward 
a globular cone, opening in angular target-ſhaped ſcales, und 
ewhich are fituated angular ſeeds. 
The SrciEs are, a 
1. CurxkEssus (Semperwirens) ſoliis imbricatis, rams 
erectiorĩibus. Female or upright commen Cypreſs. 1 
2. Curxkssvs (Horizontalis) foliis imbricatis acutis, u. 


each fide ; they are of a ſea-green colour. In ſpring the 


mis horizontalibus. Male ſpreading Cypreſs. 


3. Co- 


Cc U-P 


3. cats (Lufttanics) foliis imbricatis, apicibus 


aculeatis, ramis dependentibus, Port 
ith a ſmaller Nuit. LS 
avi 8 PRE 42 s -{Difficha) foliis diſtichis patentibus. 
Hort. Clift. 5 34 rrginia Cypreſs which ſheds its lea ver; 
commonly called Deciduous Cypreſs. 1 
 Coynessvs (Thyoides) ſoliis imbricatis, frondibus an- 
cipitibas. Lin. Sp. Pl. 1003. Dwarf Maryland Cypreſs with 
@ ſmall blue fruit. | dane 11 
6. Curekssus (Africana) foliis linearibus ſimplicibus 
eruciatim poſitis. Cypreſi with narrow Angle leaves placed 
in 
a en of theſe trees is very common in moſt of the old 
ens in England, but at preſent is not ſo much in re- 
ueſt as formerly, though it is not without its advantages; 
nor ſhould it be entirely rejected, although ſome perſons 
are of that opinion; for it 1s of : 
or clumps of evergreens, and where they are properly diſ- 
poſed they have much beauty, for they are one of the prin- 
cipal ornaments of the Italian villas. 
The ſecond ſort is the __ ing tree, and 1s the 
moſt common timber — a — : =_ if 1 n 
warm, ſandy, gravelly ſoil, wi ro wonderfully; 
* though the lants er this ſort are no: fo „ ON 
as the firſt, yet the tly recompenſe for that defect, by 
its vigorous . — / Gor h in reſiſting all weathers. 
Beſides, the wood of this tree is very valuable when grown 
to a ſize fit for planks; which I am convinced it will do, 
in as ſhort ſpace as Oaks, if properly cultivated for that 
urpoſe; ſince there are many places in yy — where the 
foil is of a ſandy or gravelly nature, fo ſeldom produces 
any trees worth cultivating. Now, in ſuch places theſe 
would thrive wonderfully, and greatly add to the pleaſure 
of the owner, while growing, and afterward render as much 
profit to his ſucceſſors, as perhaps the beſt plantation of 
Oaks, eſpecially ſhould the timber p as good here as 
in the iſlands of the Archipelago, which I ſee no reaſon to 
doubt of; for we find it was ſo gainful a commodity in 
the iſland of Candia, that the plantations were called Dos 
Filiz, the felling of one of them being reckoned a daugh- 
ter's portion. | | 
The timber of this tree is ſaid to reſiſt the worm, moth, 


ugal ſpreading Cypreſs | 


at beauty to wilderneſſes, 


—_—_ 


_— 


and all putrefaction, and alſo to laſt many hundred years. 


The coffins were made of this material, in which Thucy- 
dides tells us the Athenians uſed to bury their heroes. 

The fourth ſort is a native of America, where it grows 
in watery places, rifing to a prodigious height, and 1s of a 
wonderful bulk: 1 have been informed that there are trees 
of this kind in South Carolina which are upwards of ſeven- 


ty feet high, and ſeveral fathoms in circumference, which 


trees grow conſtantly in the water; therefore they may pro- 
bably be of fingular advantage to plant in ſuch 2 or 
wet ſoils where few other trees will grow, eſpecially of the 
reſinous kind. ' \ | 

Theſe trees are all propagated from ſeeds, which ſhould 
be ſown early in the ſpring in pots or boxes, which, if 
rome in a very moderate hot-bed will bring up the plants 
oon; or if the ſeeds are ſown upon a moderate hot-bed, and 
the beds covered with mats, they will come up much ſoon- 
er, and with greater certainty than when they are ſown in 
the cold ground. 

In theſe pots, boxes, or this bed, the young plants may 
remain oye year, by which time they will have ſtrength 
enough to be tranſplanted, either into boxes or. a warm 

rder; tor while the plants are young they are tender, ſo 

ould be covered in ſevere froſt with mats to prevent their 
being injured thereby. The beſt ſeaſon for removing them 
15 in the beginning of April, when the drying eaſterly 


winds of March are over; and, if poſſible, chuſe a cloudy 


extends its branches much more horizont 


CUP 


| day, when it is inclinable to rain; and in taking them 


out of the ſeed-bed or pots, preſerye the roots as entire as 
poſſible, and if you can, ſome earth to each plant; hav- 
ing prepared the border hy carefully digging and cleanſing 


it from all noxious weeds, you muſt lay it level. Then 
-draw the lines where the plants are to 


planted, at one 
foot aſunder row from row, and the croſs lines at fix inches 


diſtance in the rows; the plants muſt be ſet exactly in the 
ſquares, cloſing the earth to their roots, and water them 
well to ſettle the earth to them ; which ſhould be repeated 
in dry weather twice a week, until the plants have taken 
Theſe plants may remain in the borders two „ac- 
cording to the progreſs they make, but if you intend to let 


them remain longer, you ſhould take up every other tree 


in the rows, and tranſplant them out; for- otherwiſe their 
roots will be matted together, ſo that it will render it dif- 
ficult to tranſplant them, and alſo endanger their fature 

rowth, Theſe plants ſhould by no means be let ſtand tos 
ong in the nurſery, before they are tranſplanted out for 
good ; becauſe they rarely grow when their roots aremuch 
cut, for the roots of the Cypreſs are apt to extend out in 
length, ſo it is one of the moſt difficult trees to remove 
when grown large ; therefore moſt curious perſons chuſe to 
plant the young plants into ſmall pots, when they firſt take 
them out of the border, and ſo train them up in pots two 
or three years, until they are fit to plant out where they 
are to ſtand for good; and, by this management, they are 
ſecure of all the plants; and theſe may be ſhaken out of 
the pots at any tjme of the year, except in winter, without 
danger, and planted with their whole ball of earth, which 
is hkewiſe a t advantage. When they are planted 
out for good (it they are deſigned for timber,) they ſhould 
be planted about ten or twelve feet diſtance every way. 
When they are planted, you muſt ſettle the earth cloſe to 


their roots as before, laying a little mulch upon the ſur- 


face of the ground about their ſtems, to prevent the ſun and 
wind from entering the earth to dry their fibres ; and water 
them well to ſettle the ground to their roots, which muſt 
alſo be repeated (if the weather be dry) until they have taken 
root ; after which time, they will require little more-eare 
than to keep them clear from weeds. | 4 
The firſt, which is the moſt common ſort in England, 
ſeldom produces good ſeeds in this country ; it is therefore 
the beſt way " have the cones brought w_ entire from the 
ſouth parts of France or Italy, where ripen perfectly 
well, — take the ſeeds out juſt before — — f pry for 
they will keep much better in-the cones than if they are 
taken out. The method to get the ſeeds out ĩs to expoſe the 
cones to a gentle heat, which will cauſe them to open, and 
eaſily emit their ſeeds. 71 
The ſecond ſort grows naturally in the Levant, for what 
has paſſed under this title in many places here, is only a 
variety of the common ſort, whoſe ches grow much 
looſer, and not ſo upright as the firſt; but the cones taken 
from theſe trees and the ſeeds ſown, have frequently pro- 
duced plants of both varieties ; but the 4 * 
ly, and the plants 
raiſed from the ſeeds do not vary, ſo that it is certainly a 
diſtinct ſpecies. This grows to be a large timber-tree in 
the Levant, and in Italy there are ſome of a conſiderable 
ſize. ; 
The Virginian kind may alſo be propagated in as great 
plenty, for the cones of this may be eaſily procured from 
Carolina or Virginia, in both which places they in 
great abundance; and the ſeeds will riſe as eaſily as any of 
the other ſorts, and the plants are equally as hardy. As this 
tree grows in places where the water commonly covers the 


| ſurface of the ground three or four feet, ſo it may be a very 
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great. i t to our ſoils, were they planted: 
n It may alſo be propagated by cuttings, which 
b de planed in a bed of moilt earth in the ſpring be- 
fore the trees begin to ſhoot, | | SHEN 
be third fort is at preſent pretty rare in the Engliſh gar- 
dens, tho? of late there have many plants raiſed 


in the nurſeries ; but this fort is. not quite ſo hardy as the 
common Cypress, for the plants are frequently killed or 
greatly injured in ſevere winters ; and in the hard froſt in 
1740, there were few trees in England of this kind which 
were not. entirely killed. There are great plenty of theſe | 
trees ing at a place called Buſaco, near Cœmbra in 
Portugal, where this. tree is called the Cedar of Buſaco; 
and there it grows to be a timber-tree, ſo that from thence 
the ſeeds may be eafily procured. 
; But. its natural place of is at Goa, from whence 
brought to Portugal, where it has ſucceeded, and 
been propa : formerly there were ſome trees of this 
fort growing in the Biſhop of London's garden at Fulham, 
Where it p under the title of Cedar of Goa, by which 
it was ſent from thence to the Leyden garden under that 


The fifth fort is a native of North America, where it 
2 to a, conſiderable height, and affords an uſeful tim- 
ber to the inhabitants for. many purpoſes. This fort is ex- 
tremely worth cultivating-in-England, for as it in a 
much colder country, there is no danger of its thriving well 
in the open air in England; and being an evergreen of re- 
gular growth, will add to the variety in wilderneſs quarters 
or other plantations of evergreen trees. 
The branches of this tree are garniſhed with flat ever- 
green leaves, reſembling thoſe of the Arbor Vitæ; and the 
tones are no larger than Juniper berries, from which they 
are not eaſily diſtinguiſhed at a little diſtance; but upon 
cloſely viewing, they are eaſily diſtinguiſhed to be perfect 
cones, having many cells like thoſe of the common Cypreſs. 
If theſe trees are * in a wy oy make 
t progreſs, and may in ſuch fituations become pro- 
Gable for timber; but — 2 this tree may faced for 
timber, yet it will be a t ornament to large plantations 
of.ever trees, —_—_ in ſuch places where there is 
naturally a proper ſoil for them ; becauſe in ſuch fituations 
there are not many forts of evergreen trees which thrive ſo 
well, y wager in cold places; and by increaſing the num- 
ber of of . theſe evergreens, we add to the beauty of 
our gardens and plantations. | 
The faxth fort grows naturally at the Cape of Good Hope, 
and by the accounts which I received of the ſeeds, the 
cones of the tree are black when ripe. The young plants 
which I - have raiſed from ſeeds have looſe ſpreading 
branches, which are cloſely iſhed with narrow ſtrait 
leaves, which come out weeks, and are alternately croſſ- 
ing each other; theſe are one inch long, of a light green 
„and continue in verdure all the year. Theſe plants 
3 are too tender to thrive in the open air in 
England as yet, but when they have obtained more ſtrength, 
it is very probable they may do well in warm ſituations. 
CURCUMA. Lin. Gen. Plant. 6. Turmerick. 
The CHaRacTEss are, 
The flowers have ſpaihe, which are fingle and drop off; 
they have one petal with a narrow tube, which is cut at the 
brim into three ſegments ; and an oval. pointed nectarium of one 


leaf, inſerted in the finus of the largeſt ſegment ; it hath five 


— 


famina, four of which are barren, and one is fruitful, which | 


is ſituated within the nectarium. It hath a roundiſh germen 
fituated under the » which afterward becomes a round; 
capfule having three cells, which are filled with roundiſb feeds. 
The Srieizs are, | 
1. Cuxcuua (Rotunda) foliis lanceolato-ovatis, nervis 


CYC 

' lateralibus rariſſimis. Lin. Sp. Plant. 2. Turmerick with , 

round root. . Woh 
2. Cuxcuna (Longa) foliis lanceolatis nervis lateral. 

bus numeroſſſimis. Lin. Sp. Plant. 2. Turmerick «with , 


1 firft ſort hath a fleſhy jointed root ſomewhat lil 
that of Ginger, but rounder, which ſends up ſeveral ſpear. 
ſhaped oval leaves, which riſe u of a foot high, wit 
one longitudinal midrib, and a few tranſveſe nerves run- 
ning to the fides ; 9 colour; from be. 
tween theſe ariſe the flower-ſtalk, ſupporting a looſe ſpike 
of flowers of a pale yellowiſh colour, incloſed in feverz] 
different ſpathæ or ſheaths, which drop off. Theſe flower; 
are never ſucceeded by ſeeds in the gardens; here. 1 

The ſecond ſort hath long fleſhy roots of a deep yelloy 
colour, which . under the ſurface of the ground like 
thoſe of Ginger; they are about the thickneſs of a man' 
finger, having many round knotty circles, from which ariſe 
four or five large ſpear-ſhaped leaves, ſtanding upon long 
foot- ſtalks; they have a thick longitudinal midrib, from 
which a numerous quantity of veins are extended to the 
ſides. The flowers grow in looſe ſcaly ſpikes on the toy 
of the foot-ſtalks, which ariſe from the knobs of the 
roots, and grow about a foot high ; wap. I of a yellowiſh 
red colour, and ſhaped ſomewhat like thoſe of the Indian 


Reed. | 
| Theſe plants grow naturally in India, from whence the 
Cate to Europe uſe. They are very ten- 


roots are 
der, ſo will not live in this. country unleſs they are placed 
in a warm ſtove. They are propagated by parting of their 
roots; the beſt time for removing and parting theſe roots 
is in the ſpring, before they put out new leaves, for the 
leaves of theſe plants decay in autumn, and the roots remain 
inactive till the ſpring, when they put out freſh leaves; 
theſe roots ſhould be planted in pots, which ſhould be con- 
ſtantly kept plunged in a bark-bed in the ſtove. In the 
ſummer ſeaſon, when the plants are in a growing ſtate, they 
will require to be frequently refreſhed with water, but it 
ſhould not be given to them in large quantities; they ſhould 
alſo have a ſhare of free air admitted to them in warm 
weather; but when the leaves are decayed they ſhould have 
very little wet, and muſt be kept in a warm temperature of 
air, otherwiſe they will periſh. 

CURRANT-TREE. See Rimes. 

 CURURU. See PavuLiLinia. | 

CUSTARD-APPLE. See An NORA. 

CYANUS. See CENTAU A4. 

CYCLAMEN. Lin. Gen. Plant. 184. Sowbread. 

The CHARACTERS are, 

The flower ' hath one petal with a globular tube; the ape 
part is divided into five large ſegments which are refiexed ; 1 
hath five ſmall flamina fituated within the tube of the petal; 
it hath à roundiſh germen ſupporting a flender flyle, which af- 
terward becomes a globular fruit with one cell, opening in fue 
parts at the top, incloſing many oval angular ſeeds. 

The SPECIES are, | 

1. CyYcLamEn (Zurcpeum) foliis haſtato-cordatis angula- 
| tis. Sowvbread with an ty leaf. : 

2. CyYCcLamen (Purpureſcens) foliis orbiculato-cordatis, 
infernè purpuraſcentibus. Round. leave Sowbread, with 4 
purple under fide. | oof 

3. CycLamen (Perficum) ſoliis cordatis ſerratis. This f 
the heart-ſhaped Spring, er Perfran Cyclamen. : ; 

4. CYCLamtx(Fernak) foliis cordatis anguloſis integris: 
Winter and Spring flowering Sewubread, with à large ang lar 
leaf, and a white flower, purple at the bottom ; called Per fra 
Cyclamen. | 

" Crcrauer (Orbiculatum) radice inæquali, folus or- 


- 


biculatis. Sowbread with a rect the fixe of a Cheſtnut. 6. er- 


81 


(Coum) foliis orbiculatis 
minoribus. Winter Cyc 
red on their under fide, and a purpliſh fiewer ; or 
the Coun of the her baliſts. 


6. rer Au 
brei bus floribus 


cular lade: , 


2 pedicu- | 


1 With or bt» 


The firtt fort is the moſt common in the Engliſh gardens ; 
this grows naturally in Auſtria, Italy, and other of 
Europe, fo will thrive in the open air in England, and is 
never hurt by the froſt ; it hath a large, orbicular, com- 

refſed root, from which arife a great number of angular 

-art-ſhaped leaves upon fingle foot ſtalks, which are fix or 
feven inches long, marked with an angular circle of black 
in their middle: the flowers appear before the leaves, riſing 
immediately from the root; they appear iv Auguſt and Sep- 
tember, and ſoon after the leaves come out; and continue 
growing all the winter and ſpring till May, when they be- 
gin to decay; after the flowers are fallen, the foot-ttalks 
twiſt up like a ſcrew, incloſing the germen in the center, 
and lay down cloſe to the ſurface of the ground between the 
leaves, which ſerve as a protection to the ſeed ; this ger- 
men becomes a round fleſhy ſeed-vefſel with one cell, in- 
doing ſeveral angular ſeeds, which ripen in June, and 
ſhould be ſown in Auguſt. There are two varieties of this, 
one with a white, the other with a purpliſh flower, 
which appear at the ſame time. wa 

The ſecond ſort flowers in autumn; this is at preſent rare 
in England; the leaves of this fort are large, orbicular, 
heart-ſhaped at their baſe, and of a purple culour on their 
under fide; the leaves and flowers of ,this come up from 
the root at the ſame time; the flowers are of a purpliſh co- 
lour, and their bottoms areofa deep red; it flowers late in 
the autumn, and requires protection from the froſt in winter. 

The third fort hath MF heart-ſhaped leaves which are 
ſawed on their edges, and have wn Yon foot-ſtalks of 
a purple colour ; the flowers riſe with fingle foot-ſtalks from 
the root; theſe are pure white, with a bright purple bot- 
tom; the petal is divided into nine ſegments to the bottom, 
which are twiſted and reflexed backward like the other ſorts; 
chis flowers in March and April, and the ſeeds ripen in 


Auguſt. > 

The fourth ſort is commonly called the Perfian Cycla- 
men ; this hath u angular, heart-ſhaped leaves, which 
are veined and marbled with white on their upper fide, and 
ſtand upon pretty long foot-ſtalks ; the flowers are large, 
of a IG colour, with a bright red or purple bot- 
_ x appear in March and April, and the ſeeds ripen 

uguſt. | | 

The fifth ſort hath a ſmall irregular root, not than 
a Nutmeg ; the leaves are orbicular and ſmall ; the flowers 
are of a fleſh colour, ſmall, and have R bottoms; they 
appear in 'prings but rarely produce ſeeds in England. 

The 2 ſort is not ſo tender as the four laſt- mentioned, 
ſo may be planted in warm borders, where, if they are co- 
vered in hard froſt, they will thrive and flower very well; 
it hath plain orbicular leaves, which have ſhorter and weak- 
er foot-ſtalks than either of the other; their under fides are 
very red in the beginning of the winter, but that colour 

s of in the ſprings their upper ſides are ſmooth, of a 

ucid green, and fpread open flat, whereas the other forts 
are ho lowed and reflexed at their baſe ; the flowers are of 
2 very bright purple colour, and appear in the middle of 
winter, at a time when there are a few other flowers, which 
renders the plants more valuable; the ſeeds of this ſort ri- 
Pen in the end of June. | 
. There are ſome other varieties of this plant, which chiefly 
mu hag the colour of their flowers, particularly among the 
erſian kind, of which there is one with an entire white 
388 which ſmells very ſweet ; but as theſe are acciden- 
variations, I have not enumerated them, thoſe which are 


weather 3 for if 


| 


mentioned being undoubtedly diſtinct ſpecies, 


re 

All the forts are propagated by ſeeds, which ſhould be 
ſown ſoon after they are ripe in boxes or pots, and covered 
about half an inch deep, placing them where they may 
have only the morning ſun till the Repinning 6f September, 
when they may be removed to a warmer expoſure. Thoſe 
of the firſt ſort may be plunged into the ground, cloſe to a 
ſouth wall, a pale or Reed-hedge in October, where, if it 
ſhould be very ſevere froſt, it will be proper to cover them 
either with mats or Peaſe-haulm, but in common winters 


they will not require any. The pots or tubs in which the 
Perſian kinds ate ſown, ſhould then be placed under & 


common hot-bed frame, where they may be protected from 


froſt and hard rains, but in mild weather the glaſſes may 
be taken off every tay to admit freſh air to them; thoſe 0 
the Perſian kinds will come up early in the ſpring, an 
continue green till June, when they will begin to þ *CAy 3 
then they ſhould be removed to an eaſt aſ where they 
will have only the morniog ſun; in which ſituation they 
may remain till the middle of Auguſt, during which time 
they ſhould have very little water, as the roots are then in 
an inactive ſtate, when much wet will rot them; in the be- 
ginning of October there ſhould be ſome freſh earth ſpread 
over the tubs or pots, and then they ſhould be removed 
again into ſhelter in the ſame manner'as before ; and the 
following ſammer they muſt be man alſo in the ſame 
way till their leaves decay, when they ſhould be carefully 
taken up,. and thoſe of the firſt ſort planted in a warm 
border at four or five inches diſtance ; but the other ſorts 
muſt be planted ip or tubs, to be ſheltered in winter, - 
'The third, fourth, and fifth ſorts, are more impatient 
of cold and wet than the three other ; theſe muſt conſtantly 
be preſerved in „ and ſheltered in winter either under 
common hot- frames, or in an airy glaſs-caſs, whers 
they may enjoy as much air as poſſible in mild 
are crouded under other plants, and 
are kept too cloſe, they are very ſabje& to mould and rot : 
nor ſhould they have much water in winter, which is alſo 
very injurious to them ; but whenever they want water, it 
ſhould be given them ſparingly. In ſummer theſe plants 
may be expoſed to the open air, when their green leaves 
will decay, at which time you ſhould remove them to a 
place where they may have the morning ſun until eleven 
o*clock ; but during the time that the roots are deſtitute 
of leaves, they ſhould have very little water givey them, 
becauſe at that ſeaſon they are not capable of di I 
the moiſture ; when their leaves are decayed, it is the pro- 
per ſeaſon to tranſplant the roots, or to freſh earth them; 
and as the autumn comes on that the heat decreaſes, they 
may be removed into places more ex to the ſun, where 
— may remain until October they need be ſhel- 
tered. | 
Toward Chriſtmas, if the roots are in good health, che 
fixth ſort will begin to flower, and continue producing freſh 
flowers until the middle of February; theſe will be ſuc- 
ceeded by the Perſian ſorts, which continue till May ; bat 
if you intend to have good ſeeds, the pots of theſe ſorts 
ſhould be placed ſo as to receive a great ſhare of freſh air; 
for if their flowers are drawn up weak, they ſeldom pro- 
duce good ſeeds. The ſeeds are ripe about July, when they 
ſhould be immediately fown in pots or caſes of good light 


undunged earth; which ſhould be ſheltered in winter un- 
der a frame, and expoſed in ſummer in the ſame manner 


as is directed for the older roots. When they are two years 
old they ſhould be taken up, and each root planted in a 
ſmall ſeparate pot, in which they may remain two years; 
then they ſhould be removed into pots of a ſize larger, to 
give them room, and in about four or five years time they 
will begin to flower, when they muſt be put into larger 
pots. | E 
e 2 


eY-D Th 
E have been planted ander warm walls 
in the full ground, where, in mild winters they have ſuc- 
ceeded very well, but in ſevere froſt they have been deſtroy- 
ed ; therefore, whenever theſe roots are planted in an open 
border, there ſhould be common hot-bed frames placed 
over them in winter, or ſome other covering, that they ma 
be ſcreened from froſt; and when they are thus mana 4, 
the plants will produce more flowers, and thoſe will be 
much fairer than what are produced from the roots in the 
pots, aud from theſe there may always be good ſeeds ex- 
e 


- Several of theſe forts 


ould have a border framed over on purpoſe for theſe, and 
he Guernſey and Belladonna Lilies, with ſome other of the 
curious bulbous-rooted flowers ; in which borders there may 
e many. of theſe curious flowers cultivated to more adyan- 
ape than any other method now practiſed. 3 
oda. Tourn. Inſt. R. H. 632. The Quince- tree. 
ITbe CnaracTEeRs are, 4 
" "The flower is compoſed of five large, roundiſb, concave pe- 
tals, wwhijch are e in the anent empalement. ger- 
men 1s ftuated under the flower ; it hath five ſlender flyles with 
aventy lamina. - n afterward becomes a pyramidal or 
n fruit, which is. fleſpy and divided into five cells, in 
Biel are lodged ſeveral hard kernels or feeds. ö 


Fg; SPECIES are, 5 
1. Cyponia (Oblerga) foliis oblongo-ovatis ſubtus to- 
mentoſis, pomis oblongis baſi productis. Qvince- tree with 
lo Fe, wah on their under fide, and an oblong 
Suit rothened at their baſe ; commonly called the Pear Quince. 
2. Cr ox iA (Maliforma) foliis ovatis, ſubtus tomento- 
fis, pomis rotundioribus. 2uince-tree with oval leaves, woolly 
7 rap under fide, and a rounder fruit; commonly called the 
Apple Ruince. | | 
, — Crponia (Lu/itanica) foliis obversè - ovatis ſubtus to- 
entofis. Quince- tree with obverſe oval leaves, woolly on their 
n er fide ; commonly called the Portugal Duince. | 
The Portugal Quince is the moſt valuable, the pulp of it 
turning to a fine purple when ſtewed or baked, and be- 
comes much ſofter and leſs auſtere than the others, ſo is 
much better for making of marmalade. *_ 469 
All the ſorts are eaſily propagated either by layers, 
ſuckers, or cuttings, which moft be planted in a moiſt ſoil. 
Thoſe raiſed from ſuckers are ſeldom ſo well rooted as thoſe 
which are obtained from cuttings or layers, and are ſubject 
to produce ſuckers again in greater plenty, which is not ſo 
proper for fruit-bearing trees. The cuttings ſhould be plant- 
ed early in the autumn on a moiſt border. 'Fhe ſecond year 
after they ſhould be removed into a nurſery at three feet 
diſtance row from row, and one foot aſunder in the rows, 
where they muſt be managed as was directed for ArPLes. 
In two years time theſe trees will be fit to tranſplant, where 
they are to remain for good, which ſhould be either by the 
fide. of a ditch, river, or ſome other moiſt place, where 
hey will produce a greater plenty, and much larger fruit 
than in a dry foil ; though thoſe in the dry ſoil will be bet- 


br taſted, and earlier ripe. The trees require very little 


uning ; the chief thing to be obſerved is, to keep their 
tems clear from ſuckers, and cut off ſuch branches as croſs 
each other ; hkewiſe all upright luxuriant ſhoots from the 
middle of the tree ſhould be taken entirely out, that the 
head may not be too much crowded with wood, which is 


of ill rt, 99 5 to all ſorts of fruit-trees, If they are pro- ] 


pagated by budding, or grafting upon ſtocks raiſed by cut- 
tings, to multiply the beſt ſorts, the trees ſo raiſed will bear 
fruit much ſooner and be more fruitful, than thoſe which 
come from ſuckers or layers, 

ince ſtocks are alſo in great eſteem for to graft and 
bud Pears on, which on a moiſt foil will greatly improve 


ſome ſorts, eſpecially thoſe deſigned for walls and eſpaliers: 


ts 
Qed. Therefore ſuch perſons who are curious in flowers, | 


CYN 


for the trees upon theſe ſtocks do not ſhoot ſo vigorouſly.,, 
thoſe upon free ſtocks, and therefore may be kept in leg, 
compaſs, and are ſooner dif] to bear fruit: but 
winter fruits do not ſucceed ſo well upon theſe ſtocks, their 
fruit being very ſubject to crack, and are commonly ſtony, 
| eſpecially all the breaking Pears, but more eſpecially if 
they are planted in dry ground; therefore theſe ſocks an 
only proper for the melting Pears, and for a moiſt ſoil. 
The beſt ſtocks are thoſe which are raiſed from cuttings ot 
layers. | 
"= the Pear will take upon the Quince by grafting or 
| budding, and fo vice verſa, we may conclude there Ic a 
near alliance between them; but as neither of theſe vill 
take upon the Apple, nor that upon either of theſe, ſo we 


ſhould ſeparate them under different genera, as will be far. 


ther mentioned under the article MALus. "ed 
CYNANCHUM. Lin. Gen. Pl. 268. Baſtard Dogſbane, 
The CHARACTERS are, hag | 
The flower hath one petal, which is ſpread open, plain, and 
divided into five parts; the neftarium, which is fituated in the 
center of the flower, is ered, cylindrical, and the length of the 
| petal. It hath five lamina, which are parallel to the neda- 
rium, and an 0 long, bifid germen ; the empalement becomes 4 


capſule with two oblong pointed pods, which open long —— 
and are | | 


filled with ſeeds lying over each other imbricatim, croun- 
ed with long down. | 
The Srrciks are, 
1. CrNANcHUN (Acutum) caule volubili herbaceo, foliis 
cordato-oblongis glabris. Hort. Cliff. 79- Montpelier Peri- 
2 -with acute pointed leaves; commonly called Montpelier 
-Scammony. | 
_ 1 (Mon/peliacum) caule volubili herbaceo, 
foliis reniformi-cordatis acutis. Hort. Cliff. 79. Moni hpelier 
Periploca cuith rounder leaves; or round-leaved Montpelier 
Scammony. | | 
3. Crnancnu (Hirtum) caule volubili infernè ſubero- 
4 ** foliis cordatis acuminatis. Hort. Cliff. 79. Carolina 
Peri ploca with a ſmaller ftarry flower. fs 
4 CyYNANCHUM (Suberofum) caule volubili fruticoſo, 
inferne ſuberoſo ſiſſo, foliis ovato-cordatis. Hort. Cliff. 79. 
Periploca with a climbing flalk, a Citron leaf, and a large 
uit. | | 
1 5. Cynancaum (Erefum) caule erecto divaricato, fo- 
liis cordatis glabris. Hort. Cliff. 79. Upright Dog ſhane with 
a roundiſþ leaf. pets 
6. Cynancavun (4/perum) caule volubili fruticoſo, fo- 
liis cordatis acutis aſperis, floribus lateralibus. Climbing 
Dog ſbare with heart-ſhaped rough leaves, and large, yellow, 
ſpreading flowers. a EE 
The firſt and ſecond forts grow naturally at Montpelier; 
they have perennial creeping roots, but annual ſtalks, which 
twiſt themſelves like Hops round whatever planty are ner 
them, and riſe to the height of eight or ten feet the fit 
of theſe has oblong, heart-ſhaped, ſmooth leaves, ending 
in acute points, placed by pairs on long foot-ſtalks ; the 
flowers come out in ſmall bunches from the wings; they ae 
of a dirty white colour, divided into five acute ſegments, 
which ſpread open in form of a ſtar. They appear in June 
and July, but are not ſucceeded by any ſeed- veſſels in Eng- 
land, which may be occaſioned by their roots creeping © 
far under ground, | 
The ſecond ſort differs from the firſt in the ſhape of ib 
leaves, which are broader and rounder at their baſe. he 
roots of this ſort are very thick, running deep into p 
ground, ſo that where this plant hath gotten poſſeſſion 0 
the ground it is not eaſily extirpated. Both theſe plants 
abound with a milky juice like the Spurge, which iſſues out 
wherever they are broken; and this milky juice when con 


| Creted, has been frequently fold for Scammony. 1 


E 
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Theſs plants propagate too, faſt by theie creeping/rdots, 1 The Cane zn S H „ „ 1 170) 2 
when they are admitted into gardens, ſo few people care to [t-hath a compound flewer,' made up of * many hermaphrodite: 
preſerve them: the roots may be tranſplanted any time after | forers, included in o common Cay The florets 
their ſtalks dera. sere tubulous, equal, and uniform, divided at the tog into fiue' 
"The third fart grows naturally in Carolina; this id ai pe- aatrew fegments. They have free ſhot? bairy Bann. 4 the 
'eonial plant with vwining hairy ale, which, if f „ betten of each ui. an oval girmit, whith afterward be- 
will riſe fix or ſeven feet high; the lower part ofi the: ſtalks |! comer @ fingle, oblong, compreſſed, four-tornered ſeed; crewned' 
are covered with athick fungous bark, ſomewhat like cork, with long hairy down. EE: * D ator An . ; 
which 15 foll of fiſſures ; the ſtalks are ſlender, and garniſhed | 'The SPECIES are, «Ach een 2497 e 25 t 4 4 K 44. 
teach joint with two oblong, beart-ſhaped, pointed leaves, | 1. Cra (Scolymus) foliis ſubſpinoſis, pinnatis indi- 
fanding on lon hairy foot-ſtalks. The flowers are pro- viſiſque, calycinis ſquamis ovatis. Lin. Sp. Pl. 827. The 
Juced in ſmall bunches at the, wings. of the leaves, which,] green or French Arrichals. 1 £221 ; 
are ſtar-ſhaped and green when hey firſt appear, and after - 2. Cx NAA (Hortenfs) foliis pinnatis inermibus, caly- 
ward fade to a worhrpdt purple colour... 8 obtuſis inatis, 757 Globe Artichoke. ' - 

This plant will live in the open air in England, if it is 3. Cyxara (Car ) foliis ſpindſis, omnibus pin- 
in a dry foil and warm fituation, It may be pro- natifidis; calycinis ſquaniis ovatis.' Lin- Sp: Pl. $27. The 

gated by laying down ſome of the young ſhoots about | Cardoon. te SS EO ASA! N 
Midsummer, which, if they are now and then refreſhed with 4. CYnara (Humilis) foliis ſpinoſis, pinnatifidis, ſub- 
water, will put out roots, ſo may be tranſplanted in autumn: | tus tomentoſis, calycibus ſquamis ſubulatis. Lin. Sp. Pl. 828. 
where they are deſigned to remain. The roots of this plant | Wild Artichoke of Spain.  — - | 
ſhould be covered in winter with ſome rotten tan to keep out] The firſt fort is commonly known here by the title of 
the froſt, otherwiſe in fare winters they are liable to be | French Artichoke, being the ſort which is moſt commonly 
deſtroyed. 4 1 adi 1 112% ; cultivatecin France. e leuvet of this ſort are ter minated 


The fourth ſort grows gaturally in Jamaica. This riſes 
with a twining talk to the height of twenty feet or upward, 
provided it hath ſupport ; the lower part of the ſtalks are 
covered with a thick fungous bark, full of fiſſures, which 

pe open; the leaves are oblong and ſmooth, and placed 
2 ſtanding upon long footzſtalks: the flowers are, 
ced from the wings of the leaves in ſmall bunches, 
they are ſtar-ſhaped, and of a yellowiſh green colour, but 
are not ſucceeded by; pods in England. | 

This is tender, ſo will not thrive in this country unleſs it 
is placed in a warm ſtove, and requires the ſame treatment 
as other tender plants from the ſame country. It is pro- 
pagated by lay ing down of the young ſhoots, which in three 
or four months will put out roots, and may then be tranſ- 
3 into pots, and plunged into the tan- bed in the 
dark-ſtove, where the plants. ſhould continue all the year. 
The fifth ſort grows naturally in Syria, This is a-peren- 
nial plant, which riſes with. ſlender upright ſtalks about 
three feet high, which are garniſhed with broad, ſmooth, 
heart-ſhaped leaves, ending in points, placed oppoſite ; the 

ers come out from the wings of the leaves in ſmall 
bunches, ſtanding on branching foot-ſtalks ; theſe are ſmall 
and white, greatly reſembling thoſe of, the common white 
Aſclepias, or Swallow-wort, and are ſucceeded by oblong 
taper pods, filled with flat ſeeds, crowned with down, but 
theſe rarely ripen in this country. 2 

It is propagated by parting of the root; the beſt time for 
ing of this or tranſplanting of the roots is in the ſpring, 
before they ſhoot : it requires a warm ſituation, otherwiſe 
it will not live abroad in England. 

The ſixth fort grows naturally at La Vera Cruz in New 
Spain; this hath 2 ſhrubby twining ftalk, which twiſts about 
any. prop that is near it, and riſes to the height of twenty 
feet or upward ; the ſtalks are very ſlender, and are armed 
with ſmall ſtinging hairs, and garniſhed with broad heart- 

aped leaves, which end in acute points, placed by pairs at 
each joint, and have flender foot-ſtalks ; they are covered 
with rough hairs on their under fide ; the fiowers are pro- 
duced in ſmall cluſters, ſitting cloſe to the ſide of the talks ; 
they are pretty large, yellow, and tar-ſhaped, ſpreading 
Open to the bottom, and are ſucceeded by. long ſwelling 
Fods, filled with Rat ſeeds, lying imbricatim, which are 
cowned with long down. | 

is fort is tender, ſo requires the ſame treatment as the 
ith, and is propagated the ſame way. 


? 
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: 


: 
: 
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| 


| 


by Mort ſpines, the head:is/oval, antthe ſcales do not turn 
inward at the top like thoſe of the Globe Artichoke'; they 
are alſo. of a colour; the bottoms of theſe are not 
near ſo thick of fleſh as thoſe of. the Globe, and have a 
per:umed taſte, which to many perſons is very diſagreeable, 


ſo it is very ſeldom cultivated in the s near London, 
where the Globe or Red. Artichoke is the only ſort in 


te The leaves of this are not prickly ; the head is 
globular, a little compreſſed at the top; the ſtales ke cloſe 
over each other, and their ends turn inward, ſo as to cloſely 
cover the middle. | : 5 
The culture of theſe having been fully treated under the 
article Ax TIcHORE, — defired to turn to that, 


to avoid repetition... at bh R Ko | 
- The Chardoon, or Cardoon, is agated in the kitchen 
gardens to ſupply the markets; this is annually raiſed from 


ſeeds, which ſhould be ſown upon a bed of light earth in 
March, and when the plants come up, they ſhould be thin- 
ned where they are too cloſe; and ;f the plants are wanted, 
thoſe which are drawn out may be tranſplanted into a bed 
at about three or four inches diſtance, where they ſhould- 
remain till they are fit to tranſplant out for good. In june 
they muſt be tranſplanted out on a moiſt rich ſpot of 
round, at about four ſeet aſunder every way; the ground 
ſhould be well dug before they are planted, and the plants 
ſhould be well watered until they have taken new root ; 
after which the ground muſt be kept clean from weeds, to 
encourage the growth of the plants; and as they advance 
in height, there ſhould be ſome earth drawn up about each; 
and when they are fully grown, their leaves ſhould be clofely 
tied up with a hendans, and the earth drawn up in hills 
about each plant almoſt to their tops, being careful to keep 
the earth from falling between the leaves, which may oc- 
eaſion the rotting of the plants. This earth. ſnould be 
ſmoothed over the ſurface that the wet may run off, and 
not fall into the center of the plants. In about five or ſix 
weeks after the plants have been thus earthed, they will 
be blanched enough for uſe; ſo that if a ſueceſſion of thèẽm 
are wanted for the table, there ſhould-. be but few plants 
earthed up at the ſame time, but every week or ten days 
there may be a part of them earthed, in proportion to the 
quantity deſired. 
Toward the middle or latter end of November, if the 
froſt ſnould be ſevere, it will be proper to cover the tops of 
thoſe plants which remain with Peaſe-haulm, or ftraw, to 


prevent the ſroſt from penetrating to the tender leaves. 
which 


CYN CYN 
pinches them · where there is not ſome ſ very leaves, — rr The flowers are yy, 
mould be taken of again in mild wea- | duced from the e, and at the top of the ſtalks, which m 
Ter e. r: dut thinly di on the ſide, but at the to of the fk 
ED. . | A 2 ** are in ſmall us Ts eee , nenden. wi 
n, on much than the e ement are ſucceeded 
2 Spain, and alfa on the | four | buckler-ſhaped | „ 
OILS the third 


„but the ſtems of the | 
leaves are mach ſmaller, and do not grow:more than half ſo 
high. The heads of this have ſome Seſemblance ©o-choſe of 
the Freaeh Aruchoke, but have ao meat, or fleſhy ſubſtance 
in their bottpms ; this may be planted in the ſame manner 
as the third fort, at about three or four feet apart, and will | 
require. n Other; treatment than the keeping them clean 
from de proves $rp hep will ripe thi ets. and, if the 
| proves dry, they will zipen their ſeeds. 
UM: Lis. Gen. Pl. 268. Hounds Tongue. | 


A e CraktacraRs are, 
Tor flower of one leaf, with @ lang tabs. | 
flaming in 9 the petal. At the 


"The DN = ſeeds, which' are rough. 
he $ — in Virginia, and in 

of Aeris, this eu with an upright mol 
ing —— near four feet high. The ftalks and leaves m 
covered with rough hairs ; the branches are ſpread out @ 
every fide, and are but thinly garniſhed with leaves, fray 
three to near four inches in ad inde more tan 
inch broad in the middle, nally 1 


they have very ſhort s, and ee pi 
| the flowers grow ſcatteringly toward theen 


of the branche 
theſe are (mall, white, and are ſucceeded by four ſmall 


in autumn. 


ſeeds, which ri 
s naturally in Portugal, but the ſevent 


The fixth fort 
fort hath been babes in the gardens for orns. 


Bs mY BE 33. 


. 


A 3, | 


ans becomes four Capyules, ee 
The Srreist re., F * hes 

4 Cr n0GL0353V4; (Oficial) | nog - 
Tie- L, dar iar, comegtoks Elba. Lin. Sp. 
Plant. 134. Cv Greater Mounds T ongue. 

2. Cx no0gLoe um ( ) Saba corellam * · 
quantibus. Hort. Upſ. 33. | Greatgf Mountain Hounds Tongue. 
3. CYWOGLOSSUA ! oblongis tomentoſis, 
ibus,, caule. tamoſo, ſpicis florum | 

Braad-ldarued Sinking Bounds Tongue of Crete. 

4. Crrocfehszun (Cherifolum) corollis calyce duplo 
longioribus. foliis lanceclatis. Prod. Leyd. den Hound; 
Tongue of Crete, with a narrow filvery. leaf: 

5. CrnociossuM (Firginianum) caule ramoſo hirſato, 
follis lanceolatis af; 2. — Virginia Hounds 
8 quith a very 

CYnoOcGLOSSUM 2 ' canls ereto ramoſo, 
foliis lanceolatis ſcabris ſeſſilibus, ſpicis florum rien 
Taller Portugal Navekwort with a Hounds Tongue 
7. CYnoGLOsSUM — fobis lineari- Ianceolatis 
labris. Hort. Cliff. Navelæwort with a Flax 
Lat; commonly called anus Navehwort. 
8. CynocLossuM (Om ) repens, foliis radica- 


hbus _— Hort. Cliff. 47. Low Spring Navehwort with 
2 


T i ben 


naturally by the fide of hedges and 
foot-ways in 


2 of England, ſo is ſeldom admitted 
into nn of this ſort are uſed in medicine, - 
which are gathcred by the herb-folks in the fields. The 
leaves of this plant have a firong odour like that of mice 


. 


tains ; the lea ves 
the flower is ſhorter, and the plants grow taller than thoſe 
of the firſt, and come earlier to flower in the ſpring ; this 
is equally hardy with the common fort, and where the ſeeds 
are permitted to ſcatter, there will be plenty of the plants 


ariſe without care. 
The third 71 s naturally i in Andalafia; this hath a 
garniſhed with oblong woolly lea _ 


naturally on the Apennine moun- 


tall branching 
which L the Kalk with their baſe 
produced in looſe ſpikes, which come out from the fide of 
the ſtalk, and are fix to eight inches long, and are 
thinly placed on one fide; they are blue, ftriped with red. 
1 ſoon after which the root 


_ fourth ſort naturaHy in Spain, and alfo in the 
Hand of Crete. T his his riſes with an upright ſtalk little 


more than a foot high, — with long, narrow, fil- 


I | ceeded by forr — 


this ſort are much larger, the petal of 


ment by the title of Venus Navelwort, but of late years tha 

| has been loſt in Ragland ; and the ſixth ſort is now 2 

| own in the us, the ſeeds of which are fol 

' ſeedſmen under that title; this is a much larger p lan than 

che other, ſo makes a finer a ce. The leaves of ds 
,and ark 4 ag + 


fixth ſort are broad at their 


to the end; t are fi covered with hairs. The 
' ſtalks ; they or ten HEndy 30 and divide into 


branches, ny IT a Jong looſe ſpike of 
| from beter it had th 
title of Navelwort.- 


white flowers, ſtan prey ſac· 
The ſeventh ſort ſeldom riſes more than five or fx inches 
high ; the talks do not branch near ſo much as thoſe ofthe 
ſixth. The leaves are very narrow and long, of a grayikh 
colour, and ſmooth. The flowers grow in ſhort looſe pa- 
nicles at the' end of the branches ; theſe are white, but 
ſmaller than thoſe of the other ſort, and are ſucceeded by 


ſeeds of the ſame form. 

Theſe are both annual plants, which have been cumin 
fown in s with other low annual flowers, to adom 
the borders of the flower-garden ; but theſe ſhoutd be ſown 
in autumn, for thoſe which are ſown in the ſpring often 
fail, eſpecially in dry ſeaſons; and the autumnal plants al 
ways grow much nl Sn than thoſe which ariſe from the 
ſpring ſowing, and come to flower earlier in the year. The 
eeds ſhould be ſown where the plants are defigned to rt 
main, for they do not bear tranſplanting, aue it is per- 
formed while they are young. The plants require no 
culture, but to be thinned where they are too cloſe, and 
kept clean from weeds. 

The eighth ſort is a low perennial plant, which grows 
naturally in the woods of Spain and Portugal, where it 
uſually flowers about Chriſtmas. It hath trailing branches, 
which put out roots from their joints, whereby it propagates 
very faſt, The leaves are heart-ſhaped, of a bright green 
colour, and ſtand upon long ſlender foot-ftalks. The flowers 
grow in looſe panicles, which ariſe from the diviſions of the 
ſtalk ; they are ſha x wy like thoſe of Borage, but are ſmaller, 
and of a lively blue colour; they appear in March 
April, and in < cool ſhady dene continue great part of 
May, but are rarely — by ſeeds; but the plants pro- 
pagate themſelves fo faſt by their trailing branches, as bo 
render the cultivation of them by ſeeds unneceſſary. It de- 
lights in a moiſt cool ſituation. 


CYPRIPEDIDM. Lin. Gen. Pl. 906. Ladies Slipper 
The CnaRacTERs are, 


—--C--4.5-35--3-5 


ö 


es N 


2 2. O © =&* =* 


It hath a fimple ſpadix. The germen fits under the flow! 
| evhich 2 5. ee ee four or fo 


| narrow ſpear-ſhaped 


which expand. D * 


* 
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d F 1 and hollow, in i of a the A, 2 er Bernd ; if, Vers 3 Conti: 
. e 
a | | 3-'Cyrrisus (Nigricans) racemis fimplicibus erectis, fo- 
ns | Hobs orato-oblongis. Hort. OUF. 334. Blachſh Java 
The Srreize a ] 4. Crrievs e villoſus, foliolis cunciformibus 
1. Crab ( J radicibos fibrofis, foliis | perennantibus, enaulibus ramoſiſimis, racemis terminalibus. 
ovato-lanceolatis caulinis. AQ. Upſal. 1740. Oar Ladies | Ever-green boary I "ITY 


erraten (Bullofan): feapo unifloro, ſoliis ob- 
longis glabris, petalis anguſtis acuminatis. Yellow Ladies 


3. CreniPgDIUM{(Hirfutam) foliis oblongo-ovatis ve- 
The firſt ſort | 
north of England. I found it in my = of Borough-hall, 
in Lancaſhire, the ſeat of the late Robert Fenwick, Eſq; 
It hath a root, compoſed of many fleſhy fibres, from whic 
ariſe two, three, or more ſtalks, in proportion to the ſtrength 
of the root ; theſe grow nine or ten inches high, garniſhed 


with oval ſpear-ſhaped leaves, having a few longitudinal 
veins ; in the beforn of one of the 1A 


the flower · bud, which is ſupported by a ſlender foot-ſtalk, 
which generally turns a little on one fide. The flower hath 
—_— petals,' placed in form of à croſs, which 
ſpread wide open. In the center is ſituated the large 

netarium, almoſt as 


hollow 
large as a bird's egg, ſhaped like a 


nolis hirſutis, flore maximo. Ladies Slipper with & larger 
naturally in ſome ſhady woods in the | 


wooden ſhoe, of a pale yellowiſh colour, with a few brown 


ſtreaks ; the opening is covered with two ears; the upper 
one 15 tender, white, and ſpotted with purple ; the lower 
is thick, and of an herbaceous colour. 

The ſecond fort grows naturally in Virginia, and other 


ſpotted with browniſh red. The ftalks riſe near a foot and 


a half high. | 
, The third fort gow naturally in America, where the 
inhabitants call it Moccafin flower; this riſes a foot and a 


half high. The leaves are of an oblong oval form, and are 
deeply veined. The flower is large, of a reddiſh brown 
colour, marked with a few purple veins. 
All theſe ſorts are with difficulty preſerved in gardens; 
they muſt be planted in a loamy ſoil, and in a ſituation 
where they may have the morning ſun only. They muſt 
128 from the places where they naturally grow, 
* ey cannot be eaſily propagated in gardens. The roots 

ald be ſeldom removed, for tranſplanting them prevents 


their flowering. 
See FuuARIA. 


CYSTICAPNOS. 
CYTISO GENISTA. See SpaRTIUM. 
CYTISUS. Lin. Gen. Pl. 785. Baſe Tree Trefoil. 


FS 4. . are, | 
4 a butterfly flower. The tandard of the flower is ring, 
mY ao reflexed on the fides, The avi gs are obtuſe, 8 
n e 2 wy of the flandayd. The keel is bellied and &cute, 
amina, nine joined, and one fanding ſeparate, and 
3 ng £7 Wen, which &fterward becomes an oblong Blunt 
» filled with kidney-ſhaped flat ſeeds. © | 
- La SPECIES are, | 
* CYT18vs (Lab F 1 1 
brevvrias * — 8 foliis oblongo-ovatis, racemis 


wah 25 2 pendulous bunches of A OWETS 3 commonly called 


2. Crrisvs (A , _ . . 
Ev dhe: ipitus) foliis ovato-lanceolatis, racemis 
| diaribus pendulis, eaule fruticoſo. Narrow-lcaved C ytifns 


arboreo. Broad-leaved Cytiſus of 


of North America. This hath longer and ſmoother : 
than the former. The two fide petals of the flower 
long, narrow, and terminate/ in acute points, and are 
wreathed, or undulated on their fides. The nectatrium is 
„and narrower than in the firſt Tort, and is yellow, 


| commonly called by 


| are fit to cut down for the uſe of the timber. 
very faſt, and are 2 
1 


Cytifus of the Canary Iſlands. 

5. CYTISUS G racemmis erectis, calycibus brace 
triplici unctis, foliis floralibus ſeffilibus. Lin. Sp. Pl. 739. 
Smooth Cytiſus with roundifþ leaves, and very Sort feot-flalks ; 

ardeners Cytifus ſecundus Cluſii, 

* Cyrisus ( enn * 27 = 
aribus ramis angulatis. Lin. Sp. 1043. Otiſus wit | 
Err * wah g 

7. Cris us (Agenten) floribus ſubſeſſilibus, foliis to- 
mentoſis, eaulibus herbaceis. Lin Sp. Pl. 740. Low fibvery 
"Cytifies 'with narrow haves. © 


capitatis, foliolis 
cated it flowers collected 


The firſt fort is the common broad- leaved Laburnum, 
which was formerly in greater plenty in the Engliſh gardens 
than at preſent ; for fince the ſecond fort hath been intro- 
duced, it hath almoſt turned this out; the ſpikes of flowers 
being much longer, ſo they make a finer appearance when 
they are in flower, which has occaſioned their being more 
generally cultivated ; but the firſt grows to be the largeſt 
tree, and the wood of it is very , of a fine colour, and 
will poliſh very well; it approaches near to pou Ebony. 
In England: there are few of theſe trees which have been 
ſuffered to ſtand long enough, to arrive to any conſiderable 
fize, for as they have been only conſidered as an orna- 
mental tree, ſo the frequent alterations which moſt of the 
2 in England have undergone, have occaſioned their 
ing rooted out wherever they were growing; but in 
ſome of the old gardens in Scotland, where they have been 
itted to ſtand, there are large trees of this kind, which 


| They grow 
hardy, fo may be we 22 
propagaũng u r ſhallow ſoils, and in expo tua- 
2 His Grace hs Duke of Qgeenſberry ſowed a great 
quantity of the ſeeds of this tree upon the fide of the downs, 
at his ſeat near Ameſbury in Wiltſhire, where the ſituation 
was very much expoſed, and the ſoil fo ſhallow as that few 


trees wauld grow there ; yet in this place the Joung trees 
were twelve feet high in ſour years growth, ſo became a 
ſhelter to the other plantations, for which purpoſe they 


e bares and rabbits are great enemies 


were deſigned ; but emie 
to theſe trees, by barking them in winter, ſo that where 
| theſe trees are cultivated, they ſhould be fenced from theſe 
animals. ETA | 


Both the ſorts are eaſily propagated by ſeeds, which the 
trees produce in great plenty; if 


eſe are ſown upon a com̃- 
mon 


* 


CYT 
op hed of garth in, March, abe. glagts will appear by: th 
plants 


2 fy een — 4 
middle or end of April, a eee Gare. bys 
1 during che following fammer ; 
320 dete 
5 


S e tao clo 


* 
— 
© 


nted the autumn following, either into a nurſery, where 
they may ear Drees. or into, the 
are d d gain; but where 


te them for theig, woods) it will, be the beſt 
ſeeds upon the ſpot where they are intended, 
ſe theſe tre ed üg thick, fleſuy roots 
aal penetrate gravel or rocks. 
2 ben. it San retards, their! 
growth; therefore; when they are not ſown upon the 

8 ſpet, they ſhould, be rrav{planted thither Youngs | 


ane, tr 41 2 1180 4 154 
: to ſcatter in wine! 
s will r following ſpring, 
ſo that a few trees will ſoon ſupply any perſon with a daft 


"cient number of the plants. e oh 
If che firſt fort 4. to be conſidered as, a uſeful wood, 
, which thete is no reaſon to, doubt it may be, it may be 
planted in large clumps in parks, where they will be very 
ornamental; and I am certain, from long 1 ence, that 
this tree will thrive. u any ſoils, and in ſuch Dong 
'as few other trees im e any progreſs; the pbjection to 
fencing 1s he Fans here as for any other trees;- for where- 
ever plantations are made, if they are not well ſecured from 
animals, they, will not anſwer the deſign of the planters. 
The ſecond fort differs from the firſt, in having narrower 
leaves, longer bunches of flowers, and the trees do not grow 
fo large an ſtrong; this iffergnce I-find is conſtant from 
ſeed... There is another ſoxt mentioned by Tournefort, with 
Horter bunches of flowers than either of theſe, one tree of 
which kind 1 thought I had found in a garden; the bunches | 
of the flowers upon this tree were clo and almoſt round, 
but 1 ſowed the ſeeds of it, and the plants proved to be only: 
e ie ; | 
© The third fort grows naturally in Auſtr ia, Italy, and 
Spain, and at preſent is pretty rare in the Engliſh gardens; 
it e in ſome of the curious gardens here, but had 
been long loſt till a few years ago, when I procured the 
ſeeds from abroad. . D. 
This ſhrub ſeldom riſes more than three or four feet high 
in England ; it naturally puts out many lateral branches 
near the ground, which ſpread out on eyery ſide, ſo as to 
form a low ſhrubby buſh, and is with difficulty raiſed to a 
Rem : the branches are very ſlender, and their ends are 
frequently killed if the winter is ſevere ; theſe are garniſhed 
with oblong oval leaves, growing by threes on each foot- 
ſtalk ; they are equal in ſize, — of a dark green colour; 
the branches grow ereQ, and are terminated by ſpikes. of 
yellow flowers about four or five inches long, ſtanding up- 
right; and as all the branches are thus terminated, ſo when 
the ſhrubs are in flower they make a fine appearance; it 
flowers in July, after moſt of the other ſorts are paſt. This 
Is propagated by ſeeds, which ſhould be ſown on a bed of 
light earth in March. In the beginning of May the plants 
will appear, when they muſt be carefully weeded. In au- 
tumn the bed ſhould be arched over with hoops, that in 
froſty weather the plants may be covered with mats, to pre- 
vent their tender ſhoots from being killed; for as theſe 
young plants are apt to continue growing later in the au- 
tumn than thoſe which are become woody, ſo they are 


ther, they may be tranf | 


ſome care taken' to cover them, if the winter ſhould yigy 
ſevere, mauy of them 
ſpring ſallouing, after 


| thrive in ſuch. places where Myrtles and Amomum Pligi 
do well. It is a * buſhy. ſhrub, which riſes with 


| 


-weeds :- in this 'nurſery*the plants — remain two year, 


much more ſuſceptible of cold; therefore where there is not 


CYT 


be entirely deſtroyed. . 
of hard froſt is over; th, 
plants ſhauld be carefully taken up, and planted out at the 
diſtance of one foot row from row, and fix inches ſunder 
in the rows; this ſhould be in a ſheltered fituation: 3 
theſe plants do n ſhoot till late in the fpring, fo they neti 
not be tranſplanted before the beginning of April; and 
the ſeaſon ſhould then prove warm and dry, it will be 
per to give the plants me water to ſettle the earth to thei; 
roots. After they have taken new root; they will require 
no farther care but to keep them conſtantly clean fra 


by which time they:will have acquired ſtrength enough w 
be tranſplanted where they are to remain. 
* The fourth ſort grows naturally in the Canary Iſlang, 
This is too tender to live through the winter in the oper 
air here, but requires the ſhelter of a green-houſe, and wil 


SS © - 


pliable ſtalks to the height of eight or ten feet, ſending on 
many ſlender hairy branches, which are very cloſely: 
naſhed : with ſmall - wedge-ſhaped: leaves, placed by they 
on each foot-ſtalk : they are of a dark green, and ven 
hairy; the branches are terminated by clofe-bunchey of 
bright yellow flowers, which are frequently; ſucceeded by 
ſhort, hairy ſeed- ꝓods, which ripen in Auguſt. 1 
It ĩs propagated by ſeeds, which ſhould be:ſc:yn upon 
very temperate hotrbed in March, which will bring up the 
plants in a ſhort time; then they may be tranſplanted, each 
into a ſmall halfpenny pot, filled with light earth, and 
plunged into a moderate hot-bed, juſt to forward their tak. 


ing freſh root; after which they ſhould be inured ou 
ay they 


to the open air, and the middle or latter end of 
ſhould be placed abroad in a ſheltered ſituation, and after. 
ward treated in the ſame way as other hardy kinds of greet 


houſe plants. 


The fifth ſort grows naturally in the ſouth of France, n 


Spain and Italy, but has been long cultivated in the nur 
ſery-gardens as an ornamental flowering ſhrub, by the 
title of Cytiſus ſecundus Cluſii, which is a great miſlake, 
for the ninth ſpecies here enumerated is the ſecond of Clu- 
ſius. This riſes with a woody ſtalk, putting out mary 
branches, covered with a browniſh bark, and garniſhed by 
obverſe, oval, ſmall leaves, growing by threes on very 
ſhort foot-ſtalks. The flowers are produced in 'cloſe flior 
ſpikes at the end of the branches; they are of a bright ye 
low colour, and appear in June; theſe are ſucceeded by 
ſhort broad pods, which contain one row of kidney-ſhapel 
ſeeds, which ripen in Auguſt. Theſe ſhrubs will nie u 
the height of ſeven or eight feet, and become very bulky; 
they are very hardy, ſo will thrive in any ſituation, 
upon almoſt any foil, which is not too wet. = 
The fixth fort hath a ſoft ſhrubby ſtalk, dividing into 
many branches, which grow erect, and riſe to the heigbt a 
eight or ten feet; the ſtalks and leaves of this are very hai 
the leaves are oval, growing three upon each foot-ſtalk ; tht 
flowers come out from the fide of the branches in hott 
bunches ; they are of a pale yellow, and are ſucceeded bf 
long, narrow, hairy pods, with one row of kidney-ſhape 
ſeeds. 4 f 
The ſeventh ſort grows naturally in the ſouth of Franc 
and in Italy. This 1s a low perennial plant, which puts cat 
ſeveral weak ſtalks from the root, which ſpread on 
ground, and are from ſix to eight inches long, g 
with ſmall ſilvery leaves growing by threes; the f oer 3 
produced at the end of the branches, two or three grow" 
together upon ſhort foot-ſtalks ; they are of a pale yellos 
colour, but unleſs the ſeaſon proves very warm, ut 


. 

dee feeds In England. It is propagated by feeds 
not one be ſown Th the be in 1 — — 
where the plants are to remain z for as they have com- 
mo downright root, ſo they ſeldom live if they are 
tranſplanted. The plants require no other culture but-to 


flower, | | , 

The eighth fort grows naturally in Slcily, Italy, and 

Spain ; this is a perennial plant, from whoſe downright 
proceed ſeveral weak branches, which trail upon the 

Fon and extend to the length of eight or ten inches, 


iſhed with oblong leaves, placed by threes upon pretty 
vg foot ſtalks; 1 are hoaiy on their under fide, but 
{mooth above; the flowers are collected in heads at the 
ends of the ſtalks, having a clufter of leaves under them ; 
they are of a deep yellow colour, and in warm ſeaſons 
they are ſucceeded by flat u_ pods, containing one row 
of {mall kidney-ſhaped ſeeds. 'This plant is propagated by 
ſeeds, which ſhould be ſown where they are to remain, and 
treated in the fame manner as the ſeventh ſort, 

The ninth fort grows naturally in Italy; this. hath two 
branching ſtalks, {ending out many fide. branches, which 
are ſtreaked or furrowed, and garniſhed with oval hairy 
leaves: the flowers are produced in ſhort ſpikes at the 
ends of the branches, which are of a pale yellow, and are 
ſucceeded by hairy pods, which ripen in autumn. This 


ort grows naturally in Auſtriaz this is a 
weakly ſhrub, rifing four or five feet high, with a ſtron 
downright root, ſending out tough ligneous branches, whi 
extend a foot and a half in length, covered with a green 
bark, garniſhed with very ſmall Trefoil leaves; the flow- 
ers are produced at the extremity of the branches in eluſ- 
ters z are but ſmall, and of a deep yellow, incliving 
to an Orange colour, and in very warm ſeaſons are ſuc- 
ceeded by Hort pods, containing three or four kidney- 
ſhaped ſeeds in each. This fort is propagated in the ſame 
manner as the ſeventh. 9 


DAL 
AFFODIL., See Nancissvs, 
DAISIES, See Betts, 
DALECHAMPIA. Lin, Gen. Plant, 1022. 
The CRMAAAcrxs are, 
It hath male and female flowers on the ſame plant 3 the male 
5 bave ne petals, but many lamina. *The ftmale flewers 
« roundiſh three-cornered germen, which afterqard became; 
und three-cornered capſule, having three cells, each contain · 
"8 one roundifo ſeed. | 
5 We have but one Syzcivs of this nus, viz, 
VS, ALECHAMPIA (Scandens) ſoliis triſobis glabris, flori- 
4... aribus caule volubili. 24 * avith ſmooth tri. 
2 — o growing from the fides of the branches, 


his plant grows naturally in Jamaica, From the root 


| 


— 


which ſeldom riſes more than three feet high in Raging 


keep them clean from weeds, and the ſecond year they will | 


on each 


about three inches long, which are 5 


may be propagated in the ſame manner as the other ſorts. 
| The Lag © bo 


compoſed of many fibres ariſe ſeveral weak twining ſtalks, - 


oo Oo << wy CTY» was TS ov .v= 


| 3 

The eleventh fort came from Siberia; this is a low ſhrub, 
ſendipg out fide branches, L oval ſmooth leaves, 
having pretty long foot ſtalks ; the flowers are produced in 
cluſters or heads at the end of the branches ; they are of a 
bright yellow, and appear the end of March, or the begin- 
ning of April, but are ſeldom ſucceeded by in Eng- 
land, This is propagated by ſceds as the other forts, but 
requires a cool fituation ; for the plants are ſubje& to ſhoot 
upon the firſt mild weather in February, and fo are often 
cut down by the froſts in March, which ſometimes kill 
the ſhoots down to the old wood. OY 

The twelfth fort grows naturally in the iſlands of Ame- 
rica ; it riſes with a ſhrubby ſtalk eight or ten feet high, 
garniſhed by ſpear-ſhaped woolly leaves, placed by threes 
icle ; that in the middle having a diſtin foot · 
ſtalk, the two fide lobes growing cloſe to the principal 
foot-ſtalk, The flowers come out from the fide of the 
branches, ſometimes fingly, at other times in cluſters ; they 
are of a deep yellow colour, and about the fize of thoſe of 
the common Laburnum, and are ſucceeded. by hairy * 
ß ENCGIN 
with a long acute point; the ſeeds are roundiſh, a little 
inclined to a kidney ſhape, and are eſteemed an excellent 
food for pigeons in America, from whence it had the title 
of Pigeon ea. | wa | 

This plant grows only in very warm countries, ſo can- 
not be preſerved in England, unleſs it is placed in a warm 
ſtove, It riſes eaſily from ſeeds in a hot-bed, and will grow 
three or four feet high the firſt year, provided they have 
a proper heat, and the ſecond year they will produce flow- 
ers and feeds, The plants muſt be 2 in the bark - 
bed in the ſtove, and treated in the ſame manner as 
other tender plants from the ſame countries: they ſhould 
have but little water in winter, and in the ſummer ſhould 


' bave a large ſhare of free air admitted to them in warm 


wea , 


D. 


DAL 


| which faſten themſelves to the neighbouring plants, and 


mount up to a conſiderable height; they are garniſhed at 
each joint by one trifoliate leaf, or more properly by a leaf 
divided into three lobes, (for theſe are joined together at 


their baſe) which are ſmooth 3 the two fide lobes are ob- 


nes to the midrib. The flowers are produced from the 
fide of the ſtalks, three or four growing upon each foot- 
ſtalk ; ſome of theſe are male, and others female ; they are 


of an herbaceous colour, and ſmall, ſo make no appear- 


ance ; they have each double involucrum, made up of two 

orders of leaves, which ere narrow, and armed with ſmall 
briſtly bairs, which ſting the hands of thoſe who unwarily 
touch them ; the flowers are ſucceeded by roundiſh capſules, 
having three * lobes which are ſmooth, each in- 
cloſing a ſingle ſeed. | 5 


F f This 


DAP 
This plant is propagated by ſeeds, which. muſt be ſawn 
extfly in the {privg on Led. and when the plants are 
Inches high, they ſhould be carefully tranſplanted, 
each into a ſeparate ſmall pot, and plunged into a hor-bed 
of tanners bark, being careful to ſcreen them from the ſun 
until they have taken new root; after which they fhduld 
have a great ſhare of freſh air in warm weather. When the 
plants have growa ſo | as to fill theſe pots with their 
roots, they ſhould be removed into larger, and placed in 
the bark-bed in the ſtove, where they muſt be ſupported 
either with flakes or a trellis, round which they will keine, 
and riſe to the height of eight or ten feet. . 
The plants muſt be kept conſtantly in the ſtove, for they 
are too tender to bear the open air in this. country, even 
in the ſummer ſeaſon ;+ therefore they ſhould be placed with 
tender Convolvuluſes, and other twining plants, near the 
back of the ſtove, where a ſupport ſhould be made for them; 
in P flower, and in warm ſeaſons will perfect 
their ſeeds in this country. Theſe plants do not continue 
longer than one year, ſo that young plants ſhould be raiſed 
annually to preſerve the kind. ry | | 
* "DAMASONIUM. Star-headed Water Plantain. 
Mon a r“ ee 


/ 


= I barh a flewver compoſed of three petals, included in a three- 
be tmpalement, with a flar-ſhaped fruit, which is full of | 
oblong feeds. © ages. i | 


The SPECIEs are, . 

1 Damazoxiun (An) ſtellatum. Lugd. Star- headed 
Nur fl. ere EE TILED 
2. DauasOnu¹ (Flava) Americanum maximum, plan- 
taginis Folio,” flore flaveſce ite, ſructu globofo. Plum. Greateft 
American Water Plantain, with a Plantain leaf, a yellowiſh 
flOwer, aud a globular fruit. B bs 
* The firft of theſe plants is a native of England,; it grows 

mmbnoly in ſtanding waters, which are not very deep. 
is forhetimes ofed ih medicine, but never cultivated in 

: — ſd maſk be gathered for aſe in the places of its 
* 1 — N 
The ſecond ſort grows in Jamaica, Barbadoes, and ſeve- 
ral other places in the warm parts of America, where it is 
generally found in ſtagnating waters, and other ſwampy 
laces ; ſo that it would be difficult to preſerve this plant 


in England, for it will not live in the open air, and re-. 


quires a bog to make it thrive ; but as it is a plant of no 
great beauty or uſe, it is not worth the trouble of cultivating 
in this country. 

DANDELION. See LroxTopon. 

DAPHNE. Lin. Gen. Plant. 436. Spurge Laurel, or 
Mezereon. | 

The CHARACTERS are, 

The hath no empalement ; it is of one petal, cut into 

Four parts at the top ; it hath Heb, fort ſtamina. The oval 
ermen is fituated ai the bottom” of | 


ced. 
n SPECIES are, 


1. Dayaxe (Laureala) racemis axillaribus, foliis lan- 
ceolatis glabris. Lin. Sp. Pl. 357. Male Laurecla; cammenly 
called Spurge Laurel. | 

2. Dayrane (Meeren) floribus ſeſſilibus ternis caulinis, 
foliis lanceolatis deciduis, Lin. Sp. Pl. 357. Thymelza with 
4 deciduous Bay leaf ; commonly called Meæxereon. 

3. Daynans (7 hymelea) floribus ſeſſilibus axillaribus, fo- 
has lanceolatis, caulibus fimpliciflimis. Lin. Sp. Pl. 356. 
Nymelæn with ſmooth Milkwort leaves. 

4 Dar .(Tarton-raire) floribus ſeflilibus a 
axillaribu, foliis ovatis utrinque pubeſcentibus nervoſis. 
Lin. Sp Pl. 356. Thymelza with /oft, quitt, ſatiiry eaves; 
commonly T artoa-raire. | ; 


tube, which afterward 


omes @ reundiſþ berry with ane cell, inclaiag one roundifo 


| 


L 


| 
3 
gatis 


they fall off. 'The whole plant is of à hot | 
| burning and inflaming the mouth and throgt. "The learez 


The ſecond fort grows naturally in 
late there hath been a difcovery made. of its, growing in 
England, in ſome woods near Andover, 8 whence a 
great nymber of plants have been taken. Tkis js a 
ornamental ſhrub-in gardens; the flowers come opt very 
early in the ſpring, before others make their appearance. 
There are two 


| 


DAP 


5. Dar RNB (Alpina) floribus ſeſſilibus aggregatis late. | 


rahbus, foliis lanceolatis obtuſiuſculis ſubtus tomentogy, 
Lin. Sp. Pl. 356. Alpine Chamelea qwith obtuſe leaves, bear 
on their uuder fide. . 8 : 
6. Darn (Coperam) floribus congeſtis terminaliby, 
ſeſſiſtdus, foliis lanceolatis nudis. Lin. Sp. Pl. 357. 9% 
Cneorum: Matth. Hiſt. 46. 2 2 5 

7. Dar NI (Gnidizm), panicula terminali, foliis linear. 
lanceolatis acuminatis. Lin. Sp. PI. 357. a with 


Flax leaves. - FR | 
8. Dar ANR Per floribus terminalibus pedunci. 
latis, foliis ſparſis linearibus patentibus, mucronatis. Lin, 
Sp. Pl. 358. Thymelea with a woolly head, and many jmall 
pointed leaves. * | | 
The firſt fort grows in the woods in many parts of Eng 
tand, and is commonly known by the title of Spurge Lay. 
rel; of late years there are poor people who get the young 
lants out of the woods, and carry them about London to 
U in the ſpring. This is a low evergreen ſhrub, which 
riſes with ſeveral ſtalks from the root to the beight of three 
feet, which are garniſhed with thick ſpear-haped leaves, 
fitting pretty clole to the branches, and axe of a lucid green; 


between theſe, toward the upper part of the ſtalks, come out 


che flowers in ſmall cluſters, of a yellowiſh green colour, 


and appear ſoon after Chriſtmas, if the ſeaſon is nat very 


, ſevere ; theſe are ſucceeded by oyal berries, which are green 


tin June, when they ripen and turn black, ſoon after which 
caultic falle, 


continue green all the year, which. renders. the plaifts orna- 
mental in winter; and as they. will thriye poder tall trees, 
ſo are very proper to fill up the ſpaces in plantations. 
rally ermany, and of 


his is a very 


iſtinct ſorts of this, one with a white 
flower, which is ſucceeded by yellow berries, the other 
with Peach-coloured flowers and red berries. Theſe are 
by ſome ſuppoſed to be accidental varieties, arifing from 
the ſame ſeeds ; but I have ſeveral times raiſed theſe plants 
from ſeeds, and always found the plants come up the ſame, 
as thoſe from which the ſeeds were taken, ſo they may be 
cxlled different ſpecies. There is a variety of the Peach- 
coloured Mezereon, with flowers of a much deeper colour 
than the common, but theſe I have always found to vary in 
their colours when raiſed from ſeeds. f 
This ſhrub grows to the height of five or fix feet, witha 
ſtrong woody ſtalk, putting out many woody branches, ſo 
as to form a regular head; the flowers come out very early 
in the ſpring, before the leaves appear, growing in cluſter 
all round the ſhoots of the farmer year; there are commoniy 
three flowers produced from each knot or joint, ſtanding 
on the ſame ſhort foot- ſtalk, which have · ſnort ſwelling tubes 
divided into four parts at the top, which ſpread open; the) 
have a very fragrant odour, ſo that where there are plenty 
of the ſhrubs growing together, they perfume the air 103 
confiderable diſtance round them. After the flowers 4 
paſt, the leaves come out, which are ſmooth, ſpear- ſuaped, 


and placed without order; they are about two inches longs | 


and three quarters broad in the middle, gradually lefſening 
to both ends; the flowers are ſucceeded by oval bernes, 
which ripen in June; thoſe, of the Peach-coloured flower 
are red, and thoſe of the white yellow. 

This is propagated by ſeeds, which ſhould be ſown onaber 
der expoſed to the eaſt, ſoon after the berries are ripe 3 for 


they are not ſown till che following ſpring, they all ten wiſcar) 
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pear; whereas thoſe which are own in Auguſt, will 

them grow'the following ſpring. When the plants come up, 
they will require no other care but to keep them clean from 
weeds, and may continue in the ſeed-bed two ſummers, 
eſpecially if they do not make greet progreſs the. firlt year; 
then at Michae mas, when the leaves are ſhedding, th 
ould be carefully taken up fo as not to break or tear their 
roots, and planted in a nurſery at about ſixteen inches row 
from row, and eight inches aſunder in the row, In this 
nurſery they, may remain two years, by which time they 
will be fit to remove to the places where they are deſigned 
to remain for good ; the beſt time to tranſplant theſe ſhrubs 
is in autumn, for 4s theſe plants begin to vegetate very 
early in the ſpring, ſo it is not proper to tranſplant them 
at that ſeaſon. The plants grow beſt in a light earth which 
is dry, for in cold wet land they become moſſy, and make 
little progreſs. 3 va 

Although the berries of this tree are ſo very acrid, as to 
burn the mouth and throat of thoſe who may incautiouſly 
taſte them, yet the birds greedily devour them as ſoon as 
they begin to ripen ; ſo that unleſs the ſhrabs are covered 
with nets to rve the berries, they will all be deſtroyed 
before they are fit to gather. DE nn vos oe 
The third ſort grows naturally in Spain, Italy, and the 
fouth of France, where it riſes to the height of three or four 
feet, with a fingle ſtalk covered with a light coloured bark; 
the flowers come out in cluſters on the ſides of the ſtalks, 
which are of an herbaceous colour, ſo make but little ap- 
E they appear early in the ſpring, and are ſucceeded 

y ſmall berries, which are yellowiſh when ripe. 

The fourth ſort grows naturally in the ſouth of France; 
this is a low ſhrubby plant, which ſends out ſeveral weak 
ſtalks from the root # wes a foot long, which ſpread about 
irregularly ; they ſeldom become woody in England, but 


are tough and ſtringy, covered with a light bark; the 


leaves are ſmall, of an oval form, and are very ſoft, white, 


and ſhining like ſattin; theſe fit pretty cloſe to the talks ; * 
between theſe the flowers come out in thick cluſters from | 


the fide of the ſtalks; they are white, and are {ſucceeded 
by roundiſh berries, having one hard ſeed. This flowers 
here in June, but doth not produce ripe ſeeds. 

The fifth fort grows in the mountains near Geneva, and 
in other parts of Italy, where it riſes about three feet high; 
the flowers of this come out in cluſters from the fide of the 


branches early in the ſpring. The leaves are ſpear-ſhaped, | 


ending in blunt points, and are hoary on their under fide. 


The flowers are ſucceeded by ſmall diſh berries, whi 
turn red when ri a n ar " 


The fixth ſort grows naturally on the Alps, as alſo upon 
This is a very humble ſhrub, | 


the mountains of Verona. 


ſeldom growing more than one foot high, with ligneous 


ſtalks, garniſhed with narrow ſpear-ſhaped leaves, which |. 


ae placed round the ſtalks without order; the branches are 
terminated by ſmall cluſters of purple flowers, which ſtand 
erect, having no foot-ſtalks ; the tubes of theſe flowers are 
nger and narrower than thoſe of the Mezereon, and the 
mouth is cut iato four acute parts, which are eret. The 
* emit a pleaſant odour; they appear early in the 
Park.: but do not produce ſeeds here. | | 
T4. ſeventh ſort prows naturally about Montpelier. This 
a : ſhrubby ſtal about two feet high, dividing into 
: trees branches, cloſcly garniſhed with narrow ſpear- 
3 leaves, ending in acute points; the ends of the 
=. a by penicles of flowers, which are 
17 70 8 contracted at the mouth. 
SM tort prevs naturally at the Cape of Good 
lope, This ſhrub riſes to the belght of wat ſix fret, 


a b ee et che Pla bare the pit ap- 
| many of 


th 
perſon who has raiſed 


all ſizes, from the youngeſt ſeed 


an thoſe of the Mezerean, having ſwelling 


1 
. 
Sei enant on iiemg 8 * a af» * 5 

dividing into ſeveral branches, which grow cre, and, 2 
covered with a white bark, and cloſe)y garniſhed with nay 
narrow leaves, which come out on every fide of the 
branches withogt; order,”  'The taps of the branches are 
terminated by woolly heads, out of which the flowers 
in ſmall cluſters; they are white, having oblang tubes, 
which are divided into four obtuſe ſegments at the mquth, 
which ſpread open. 5 * a4 adds; wa 
- *Fhe third, 1 and ſeventh ſorts are hardy, ſo will 
live through the winters ip England in the air, ꝓro- 
vided they are in a dry ſoil. The fifth and ſorts are 
as hardy as the common Mezereon, ſo are not in danger of 
being hurt by froſt in England; but theſe are very diſſicult to 
keep in gardens, becauſe neither of them will bear ta be 
tranſplanted, I bave ſeveral times raiſed the plants from 
ſeeds, which have ſucceeded well in the places where they 
were ſown ; but whenever they were removed, they cer. 
tainly died, though performed at different ſeaſons, and with 


e greateſt care, and the ſame has happenzd to ever 1 
fs of theſe 1 and ſome 


my correſpondents have aſſured me, have frequently 
attempted te remove theſe plants from their natural places 
of growth into their gardens, and have choſen plants of 
to the aldeſt plants, 
yet have never ſucceeded in it. erefore thoſe who are 
defirous to have theſe plants in their gardens, muſt procure 


their ſeeds, which ſhould be immediately ſown where my 


are deſigned to remain. The third, fourth, and ſeven 
ſorts ſhould be on a warm dry border, where, if there is 
a. foundation of lime rubbiſh or chalk nader the ſprface of 
the ground, the plants will thrive þetter and continue much 
longer than in ground ; all the culture they require 
is to keep the place clean from weeds, for the leſs the 
round is ſtirred near their roots, the better the plants will 
thrive ; for they naturally grow on poor ſhallow land, and 
out of crevices of rocks, b the nearer the ſoil approaches 
to this, the more likely the plants will be to ſucceed... :- 
The fifth and Gxth forts may have a cooler fituation ; * 
theſe are ſown where they may have only the morning ſun 
ey will thrive better than in a warmer p and the 
ground near the roots of theſe ſhould not be diſturbed ; 
therefore in the choice of the ſituation there ſhould be re- 
gard had to this, not to ſow them near other plants, which 
may require tranſplanting, or to have the ground dug or 
looſened. The feeds of theſe plants ſhould. be put up in 
wet Moſs, if they are to be ſent to any con diſtance, 
and ſhould be ſown as ſoon as they arrive. 
The eighth fort ,grows naturally at the Cape of -GgoT | 
Hope, fo will not live abroad through the winter in Eng: 
land, but requires a good green-houſe to preſerve it. This 
plant is very difficult to "A or propagate in gardens. | 
PL — | 


DATISCA. Lin. Gen. Pl. 1003. Baſtard 


. 


N er | it * - 

| They baue male and female flowers in different plants; 46 
male — have a fue-leaved empalement, but no petals, — 
ten ſummits. The female flowers have no petals, but empaler 
ments like the male, with an oblong perviegs germen, and three 


Ayles, an oblong triangular capſule with three walves, filled 


with /mall ſeeds adhering to the three fides of the capſule. 
The SPECIES are, 4 2 „% 

1. DaTisca (Caanabina) caule lævi. Lin. Sp. Pl. 1037; 
Datiſca wwith a ſmooth falt. n 
2. DaTisca (Hiris) caule hirſuto. Lin, Sp. Pl. 1037. 
Datiſca with a rough flalk. | Y 

T he firlt fort grows naturally in Crete. It bath a 2 
rennial root, from which ariſe ſeveral herbaceous ſtalks five 
or ſix feet high, garniſhed with-winged leaves placed alter- 
naiely, compoſed of three yore labes, terminated by an 
odd one; they are deeply ſawed on their edges, and of a 
is & light 


PAT 


The flowers come out. in 


lues from the fide of the ſtalks at the wings of the leaves, 


t havitig no 
ri 


petals make but à poor appearance. The 
" the male flowers being prey long, and of a 
yellow colour, are the only vifib 
oncerned at any diſtance. _ 


Ws 
- flowers on the female planes 


Tony three cornered capſules, 

adhere to the three valves. | | k 
This fort may be propagated by parting the roots, which 
mould be done in autumn, when the ſtalks decay (which is 
the beſt time to tranſplant the roots) but they muſt not be 


with ſmall ſeeds, which 


pared too fmall;” they may be planted in any open beds, 
here they are not under the drip of trees, and will require | 


no other culture but to keep them clean from weeds. | 
The ſecond fort $ natu in Canada, and other 
arts of North America. This differs from the other, in 
aving hairy talks, which 'taller; the leaves are 
karger, and do not ſtand ſo near each other upon the ſtalks. 
It is equally bardy with the firſt ſort, and may be propa- 
vated in the ſame manner, but ſhould have a more ſhady 
tuation and a 'morſter foil. 
*- DATURA. Lin. Gen. Plant. 218. Thorn Apple. 
pon”, wit ls UTR * 2 5 q 
The flower hath ont -ſaped with a long cylin- 
drical tube, which is 9 — angle being bee; 
it hath fue lamina, and an oval n, which afterward 
Becomes an oval capſule with four cells which are with 
kidney-fbaped ſeeds adbering to the partition. 
4 e SPECIES are, 

1. Datura (Strramonium) fructu rotundo erecto, peri- 


2. Datura (Tatula) fructu ovali erecto, pericarpio 
ſpinoſo. Thorn Apple with an oblong prickly fruit, and a 
Violet-coloured flower: | 
3. Darun a (Metel) pericarpiis ſpinoſis nutantibus, fo- 
His cordatis ſubintegris pubeſcentibus. Hort. Cliff. 5 5. 
Datura with a globular nodding fruit, having a prickly cover, 
and heart-ſhaped entire leaves. | 
4. DarTura (Ferox) pericarpiis ſpinoſis ovatis, ſpinis 
ſupremis maximis convergentibus. Amen. Acad. 3. p. 403. 
Datura with an oval ere fruit, whoſe upper ſpines are largeſt, 
and e together. 
F. Daros ((Inoxia) pericarpiis ſpinoſis inoxiis ovatis 
propendentibus, foliis cordatis puheſcentibus. Datura wvith 
an oval hanging fruit, whoſe cover is beſet with harmleſs 
ſpines, and hoary lea ver. - 

6. Darum (Faffagſa) pericarpiis tuberculoſis nutanti- 
bus plobofis, foliis lævibus. Lin. Sp. 256. Datura with a 


1 r nodding fruit, whoſe cover is beſet with tubercles, and 
bas moot 


| h haves. | 

The forts here enumerated are undoubtedly diftin& ſpe- 
cies, though ſome have ſuppoſed part of them to be only 
ſeminal variations; but theſe never vary from one ſort 
to another, all the difference which any of them have ever 
ew, has been in the double flowers becoming ſingle ; 
for which reaſon I have only mentioned one with double 
flowers, which ſometimes chan 
they are with double and treble tubes, ſtretched out be- 


_ each other like thoſe Primroſes called Hoſe in Hoſe. 


ere is alſo a double flower of the third fort, which is 
wuch eſteemed by the curious; but this frequently dege- 


nerates to fingle, ſo is not to be mentioned as a diſtinct 
ies. 8 
27 ſirſt ſort here enumerated 1s the moſt common ſort 


' The 
of Thorn Apple, and was probably firſt introduced from 
Italy or Spain, where it naturally grows; but it is now be- 
eome ſo common about London, and near other great towns 


PROT Oe Wy | 
are ſucceeded by ob- 


ſpinoſo. T Bern Apple with @ round prickly fruit, and 


s to ſingle, at other times 


| maſt be a 


— 


| cultivated in the gardens. It is equally hardy with the 


DAT 


in England, as to appear like a native plant ; for chere 
few gardens or dunghills without this plant in ſummer 
though it is only near ſuch places where the plants 
have cultivated in 8 ; for wherever any of 
planits are permitted to ſeed, they will furniſh'a ſupply of 
the plants for ſome years to come, as they produce à vf 
quantity of ſeeds, ſome of which will lie years in the gro 
and when they are turned up to the air will yegetate. 
This fort ſeldom grows much more than two feet high, 
dividing into many ftrong, irregular, hollow branches, pr. 
niſhed with 1 » ſmooth, angular leaves, which, whey 
handled, emit a fœtid odour. The flowers come out Gf 
from the diviſions of the branches, and afterward near their 
extremities ; they have long ſwelling tubes, which are di- 
lated at the top into large pentagonal brims, each angle 
ending in a long point or ligula, and are ſucceeded by 
roundiſh ſeed-veſſels, covered with large thorns, and ar 
divided by four furrows, to which adhere the itions, 
which ſeparate the four cells, filled with black Kiduer 
ſhaped ſeeds. The ſeeds ripen in autumn, which, if per. 
mitted to ſcatter, will fill the ground about them with 
plants the following years. | 

The ſecond fort grows naturally in many parts of Ame. 
rica, the iſlands of the Weſt-Indies, and alſo in ſome of the 
northern parts of America. It riſes with a purple ftrony 
ſtalk to the height of five or ſix feet, dividing into many 
_ branches, garniſhed with leaves ſhaped ſomewhat 
like thofe of the former ſort, but larger, and have a 
number of angles and Jaciniz on their edges; the flowen 
have _— and narrower tubes, of a purple colour ; the 
fruit is alſo much longer, and theſe differences are perma- 
nent. This is equally hardy with the former, and if the 
ſeeds are permitted to ſcatter, the plants will become trov- 
bleſome weeds, 

The third ſort hath a ſtrong woolly ſtem, which riſes three 
feet high ; the leaves of this ſort are woolly and almoſt en- 
tire, having only two or three flight indentures on thei 
edges : the flowers have very long tubes, which ſpread out 
very broad at the brim, and is divided into ten obtuſe 
angles; they are of a pure white above, but the tubes hae 
a tinQure of green within. They are ſucceeded by roundil 
fruit, cloſely covered with long ſoft thorns, and are divided 
into four cells as the other, but the feeds of this are of a light 
brown colour when ripe. 

This plant is not fo hardy as the others, ſo the ſeeds mul 
be ſown upon a gentle hot-bed in the ſpring, and the plants 
ard treated in the ſame manner as the Marvel 
of Peru, and other of the hardier kinds of annual plants, 
ſo may be tranſplanted into the full ground the latter end 
of May. They will flower in July, and the ſeeds wil 
ripen in autumn. 

The fourth ſort is of humbler growth, ſeldom riſing more 
than a foot and a half high, ſpreading out into many 
branches, garniſhed with leaves Crowder like thoſe of the 


| firft ſort, but ſmaller, and ſtand upon longer foot-ſtalks; 


the flowers are like thoſe of the firſt ſort, but ſmaller ; td 
fruit is round, and armed with very ſtrong ſharp thoms 
The feeds of this are black when ripe. : 
This fort is too tender to be ſown in the full goound i 
England, fo the plants ſhould be raiſed op a hot-bed, and 
afterward tranſplanted into borders as the former ſort. 
The fifth ſort grows naturally in North America; 
reſembles the firſt ſort while young, but afterward greatly 


differs from it; the ſtalks of this riſe five feet high 


are very ſmooth, of a light lucid — as are alſo | 
leaves ; the flowers are longer, and have a greater reſem- 
blance to thoſe of the ſecond fort. Theſe differences hate 


always continued for above thirty years, where it has 


4 furl, 
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glaſſes, they will flower very finely in July and Auguft, 
otherwiſe the ſeeds ſeldom ripen well in England. The — 
of this ſort is round, and grows nodding downward ; the 
ſced-veſſel is thick and fleſhy, as are alſo the intermediate 


itions which divide the cells. The outſide of the fruit 
is covered with blunt protuberances, and the ſeeds are of a 
bright brown colour when ripe. | 

AUCUS. Lin. Gen. Plant. 296. The Carrot. 

The CHARACTERS are, 


I hath an umbelliferous flower. The s are all berma- 
phrodite, and have five heart-ſhaped petals which turn inward ; 
they have each five hairy lamina. The germen fits under the 
flower, which afterward becomes a roundiſb ftriated fruit, co- 
vered <vith ftinging briftly hairs. 

bog OPECIES ns 5 

1. Davcvs (S ris) ſeminibus hiſpidis, radice tenui- 
ore fervido. 2 — Carrot. 

2. Davcvs (Carsta) ſeminibus hiſpidis, radice carnoſo 
eſculento. Manured Carrot with an Orange-coloured root; 
commonly called Orange Carrot. / 
3. Davevs (Gingidium) radiis involucri planis, laciniis 
recurvis. Prod. Leyd. 97. Shining Maritime Carrot. 

4. Davcus (Y:;/zaga) ſeminibus nudis. Hort. Cliff. 89. 
Gingidium with an oblong umbel. 
The firſt fort is the common wild Carrot, which grows 
by the fide of fields, and in paſture grounds in many parts 
of England. The plants of this ſort do not differ greatly 
in appearance from the Garden Carrot, which has led ſome 
perſons into an opinion of their being the ſame plant ; but 
thoſe who have attempted to cultivate the wild ſort, are 
fully convinced of their being diſtin. The ſeeds of this 
are uſed in medicine, and are eſteemed to bring 
away gravel; it is an excellent diuretic, but inſtead of 
theſe ſeeds, the hops are uſually ſupplied with old ſeeds of 
the Garden Carrot; when they have Ioſt their vegetative 
quality, the ſeedſmen then ſell them to druggiſts for medi- 
cinal uſe, when they cannot vend them to gardeners ; but 
certain] 
little medicinal virtue remaining in them. 
: 1s ſome varieties of the Garden Carrot differing 
6 che colour of their roots, which variations may be con- 
yo where there is proper care taken not to mix the 
- erent ſorts together, when they are left ſor ſeed ; but 

8 Carrot is generally eſtee med in London, ſo the 

arr a purple, and the white Carrots, are ſeldom 


3 ſort is commonly cultivated in gardens for 


places eſteemed, though i l 
preferre Th — London the Orange Carrot is 
om arots are propagated at three different ſeaſons, or 
— oftener, Were people are fond of having them 


Young. The firſt ſeaſon for ſowing the ſeeds is ſoon after 


y all ſeeds which are too old to grow, can have but 


— 


en; and the different varieties of it are in ſome 


plants will come up in 


2 


; 


| 


| 
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Chriſtmas, if the weather is open, which ſhould be in warm 
borders, near walls, pales, or hedges, but not immediate- 
ly cloſe thereto ; but a border of Lettuce, or other youn 

lad herbs, of about a foot wide, ſhould be next the wall, 
&c. for if the Carrots are ſown cloſe to the wall, &c. they 
would draw up weak, without growing to have tolerable 
roots 


Carrots delight in a deep, warm, light, ſandy foil, which 
ſhould be dug two ſpades deep, that the roots may the bet- 
ter run down; for if they meet with any obſtruction they 
are very apt to grow forked, and ſhoot out lateral roots, 
but eſpecially where the ground is too much dunged the 
ſame year that the ſeeds are ſown, which will alſo occaſion 
their being worm-eaten ; but where there may be a neceſſi - 
ty for - it the ſame year as the Carrots are ſown, the 
dung ſhould be well rotted, and thinly ſpread over the 
ground ; and in the digging of it into the ground 
care ſhould be taken to diſperſe it through the different 

„and not to bury it in heaps. Where the ground is 
inclinable to bind, there cannot be too much care taken to 
break and divide the parts ; therefore in digging the land 
for Carrots, there ſhould never be — ſpits taken, but 
they muſt be very thin and the clods well broken; which, 
if not attended to by the maſter, is ſeldom properly perform · 
ed by workmen, who are too apt to hurry over their work, 
if they are not well obſerved. | 

Tongs when dug ſhould be laid level and even, 
otherwiſe when the ſeeds are ſown and the ground 1s raked 
over, part of the ſeeds will be buried too deep, and others 
will be in danger of being drawn up into heaps ; ſo the 
unches, and other parts of the 
ground be naked, which ſhould always be carefully avoided. 

As theſe ſeeds have a great quantity of ſmall forked hairs 
upon their borders, by which they cloſely adhere, ſo they 
are difficult to ſow even, not to come up in patches ; there- 
fore they ſhould be well rubbed with both hands, to ſeparate 
them before they are ſown; a calm day ſhould be choſen 
to ſow them, for if the wind blows it will be impoſſible to 
ſow the ſeeds equal, for as they are very light they will be 
blown into heaps. When the ſeed is ſown, the ground 
ſhould be trodden pretty cloſe to bury them, then rake the 
ground level. , 

When the plants are come up and have got four leaves, 
the ground ſhould be hoed with a ſmall hoe abont three 
inches wide, cutting down all young weeds, and ſeparat- 
ing the plants to three or four inches diſtance each way, 
that they may get ſtrength; and in about three weeks or a 
month after, when the weeds begin to grow again, the 
— ſhould be hoed over a ſecond time, when there 

ould be care taken not to leave two Carrots cloſe to each 
other, and alſo to ſeparate them to a greater diſtance, cut- 
ting down all weeds, and lightly ſtirring the ſurface of 
2 in every place, the better to prevent young 

s from ſpringing, as alſo to facilitate the growth of 
the Carrots. | 

In about five or fix weeks after you muſt hoe them a 
third time, to clear them from weeds as before; and now 
the Carrots ſhould be ſeparated to the diſtance they are to 
remain, which muſt be proportioned to the fize they are in- 
tended to grow : if they are to be drawn while young, four 
or five 22 aſunder will be ſufficient; but if they are to 
grow large before they are pulled up, they ſhould be left 
eight or ten inches diftant every way. 

The ſecond ſeaſon for ſowing theſe ſeeds is in February, 
on warm beds fituated near the ſhelter of a wall, pale, or 
hedge ; but thoſe which are intended for the open large 
quarters, ſhould not be ſown before the degraning of March, 
nor ſhould you fow any later than the end of the ſame month; 
for thoſe which are ſown in April or May wall run up * — 


2 -- — e — 


\ 
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before theit ots have any bulk, eſpecially if the weather 


ſhould-prove hot and dry. ES 
In July you may rw; for an autumnal and at 
the end of Auguſt you may ſow ſome to ſtand through the 


winter; by which method you will have early Carrots in 
March, before the ſpring ſowirig will be fit to draw; but 
theſe are ſeldom ſo well taſted, and are oiten very tough and 
flicky. However, as young Carrots are generally expected 
early in the Tpring, fo — people ſow ſome at this ſeaſon; 
— 7 be ſown on warm borders and _ dry _ 
otherwi are ſeldom Many people mix other 
forts of Sedo theſe, * Onion, Parſnep, Radiſh, 
&c. eſpecially in the kitchen ens near London; but 
this-method 1s not good, for it there is a full crop of any 
one of theſe plants, there can be no om for any thing 
elſe amongſt them, ſo that what is got by the one is leſt by 
The covetonſneſs of ſome gardeners will not permit them 
to cut out their Carrots to a proper diſtance when they hoe 
them, ſo that by leaving them cloſe they draw each other 
up weak ; and if part of them are drawn up while young, 
thoſe which are left never recover their th afterward 
ſo perfectly, as to grow near the fize of thoſe which are 
properly thinned at their firſt hoeing. 
This roat has been long cultivated in gardens for the 
table, but has not till of late years been cultivated in the 
fields for cattle, nor has it been practiſed as yet, but in few 


parts in England; it is therefore tly to be wiſhed that 
the culture of this root was extended to every part of Eng- 
land, where the foil is proper for 1 for there 1s 


ſcarce any root yet known which more deſerves it, being 
a very hearty good food for moſt forts of animals. One 
acre, of Carrots, if well planted, will fatten a greater nam- 
ber of ſheep or bullocks than three acres of Turneps, and 
the fleſh of theſe animals will be firmer and better taſted. 
Horſes are extyamely fond of theſe roots, and for hogs there 
is not any better food, I have alſo known theſe roots cul- 
tivated for feeding of deer in parks, which has proved of 
excellent uſe in hard winters, when there has been a ſcar- 
city of other food, at which time great numbers of deer 
have . periſhed in ſome parks for want; and thoſe which 
have eſcaped, have been ſo much reduced as not to recover 
their fleſh till late the following fummer ; whereas 
thoſe fed with Carrcts have been kept in condirion 
all the winter, and u the growth of the Graſs in the 
ſpring, have been fat early in the feaſon, which 'is an ad- 
vantage, eſpecially where the Graſs is generally backward 
in its growt 5 

There is alſo an advantage in the cultivation of this root 
beyond that of the 'Turnep, becauſe the crop is not ſo lia- 
ble to fail ; for as the Carrots are ſown in the ſpring, the 
Plants generally come up well; and unleſs the months of 
June and July prove very bad, there is no danger 
crop ſucceeding, whereas Turneps are frequently deſtroyed 
by the flies at their firſt coming up; and in dry autumns 
they are attacked by caterpillars, which in a ſhort time de- 
vour whole fields, but Carrots are not liable to ſuch acci- 


dents : therefore every farmer who has a ſtock of cattle or 


ſheep, ſhould always have a ſupply of theſe roots, if he has 


land proper for the purpoſe, which muſt be light, and of a 


proper depth to admit of the roots running down. 
In preparing of the land fur Carrots in the open field, if it 
has not been in tillage befcre, it ſhould be plonghed early 


in autumn, and then ploughed acroſs again before winter, 
ges to mellow by the froſt: and if the 
ground is poor, there ſhould be ſome rotten dung ſpread 
over it in winter, which ſhould be ploughed in about the 


laying it up in rid 


end of January; then in March the ground ſhould be 


plcughed again to receive the ſeeds; in the doing of which, 


of the 


| 


| 
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fome farmers have two ptought, one follywing the ofhg 
in the ſame furrow, ſo that the ground is looſened a 

and a half deep or more; others have men with ſpade fol. 
lowing the plough in the furrows, turning op a ſpit of 
carth from the bottom, which they lay upon the top, le. 
velling it ſmooth, and breaking the clods'; the latter me. 
thod is attended with a little more expence, but is moch 
to be preferted to the firſt ;| betauſo in this way the clog 


much evener. | : | 

If the land has been in tillage before, it will 
three ploughings; the firſt juſt before winter, when it 
ſhould be laid in high ridges for the reaſons before given, 
the ſecond croſs ploughing ſhould be in January, after 
which, if it is well harrowed to break the clods, it will be 
of great ſervice ; the laſt time muſl be in March to receive 
the ſeeds; this ſhould be performed in the manner before 
mentioned : after this third ploughing, if there remaing 
great clods of earth unbroken, it will be proper to harrow 
it well before the ſeeds are fown. One pound and a half 
of ſeed will be ſufficient for an acre of land, but as they are 
apt to adhere together, fo it renders them more difficult to 
ſow than moſt other ſeeds ; therefore ſome mix a quantity uf 
dry ſand with their ſeeds, rubbing them well together, 6 
as to ſeparate the Carrot feeds from each other, which is a 

method. After the. ſeeds are ſown, they muſt be 
gently harrowed in to bary them; and when the plant 
come up they ſhould be hoed in the manner before di- 
reed, with this caution, to leave the plants at a greater 
diſtance. 

But in order to preſerve Carrots for uſe all che winter and 
ſpring, they ſhould, about the beginniog of November, 
when the green leaves are decayed, be digged up, and laid 
in ſand in a dry place, where the froft cannot come to them, 
taking them out from time to time as there is occaſion for 
them. | ; 

The third fort grows naturally about Montpelier, this 
bath ſmoother ſtalks than the common Carrot, the fegments 
of the leaves are broader, and of a lucid green; the umbelz 
of flowers are larger, and not ſo regular. - 

The fourth fort is an annual plant, which grows natu- 
rally in Spain and Italy; it riſes with an upright channel- 
led ftalk- three feet high, garniſhed with ſmooth leaves, 
which are divided into many fine ſegments like thoſe of 
Fennel; the ſtalks branch out upward, and each branch is 
terminated by a large umbel compoſed of many ſmall ones; 
orter than the umbel, and each of the 
leaves which avs rn it is trifid : the foot-ſtalks which ſuſ⸗ 
tain the ſmall umbels (or rays) are long and ſtiff; theſe 
are by the Spaniards uſed for picking their teeth, from 
whence the plant had the title of Viſnaga, or Pick-tcoth. 


are more broken, and the furface of the ground is hid 


require but 


The ſeeds of this plant ſhould be ſown in autumn, for thoſe 


which are ſown in the ſpring frequently fail, or at leaſt re- 
main in the ground till the following year before they 
grow ; the plants require no other culture but to keep 
them clean from — a and thin them where they are too 
cloſe. 

DAUCUS CRETICUS. See Ar BAMUANTA. 

D'AYENA. Monier. 

This genus of plants receives its title from Monſeigneur 
Le Duc 3 who is a great lover and promoter of the 
ſcience of botany, and has a noble garden at St. Germains, 
which is well ſtored with rare plants from many different 
parts of the world. 

The CRHRARACTERS are, l 

T he fiewwers ariſe from the wings of the Nalk ; they have 4 
foe-leaved empalement, and froe heart-ſhaped petals. I. bath 


five lamina inſe ted in a ſhort nectarium, and a f ve- cer er 


germen fauated at the bottom of the nectarium, which * 
| 2c mes 
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— reundifh froe-cernered capſule, having fue cells, each 


e ene hiduey-ſoaped ſeed. Gs 
wm 1 SPEC18s of this 8, VIZ, 
with and ſmooth leaves. 
* plant grows naturally in Peru ; it hath a weak lig- 
neous ſtalk a foot high, which divides into ſeveral flender 
horizontal branches, garniſhed with oblong heart-ſhaped 
leaves, which are ſlightly indented on their edges, ftanding 
pretty long foot-ſtalks 3 they are of a lucid green, 
and end in acute points. At the baſe of each foot · ſtalk 
from the ſide of branches come out the flowers, two, 
three, or four, ariſing from the ſame point, each ſtanding 


upon a ſeparate lender foot - ſtalk, and have much reſem- 
blance to malvaceous flowers; they have a five - cornered 


emen at the bottom of the nectarium, which afterward 

comes a roundiſh five-cornered capſule having five cells, 
in each of theſe is lodged one kidney-ſhaped feed. The 
flowers arc tubulous, and fpread open at the top; they are 

urple, and continue in ſacceflion on the ſame plants from 

uly to the winter, 2 by 

It is propagated by ſeeds, which ſhould be ſown upon a 
moderate hot- bed early in the ſpring ; and when the plants 
have four leaves, they ſhould be tranſplanted on a freſh hot- 
bed to bring them forward; part of them may be planted 
in ſmall pots, and the others may be planted on the bed: 
thoſe in the pots ſhould be plunged into a hot-bed of tan- 
ners bark, and ſhaded till they have taken new root, then 
they muſt have free air admitted to them every day in pro- 

ion to the warmth of the ſeaſon. Theſe plants ſhould 
continue all the ſummer in the hot- bed, where they muſt 
have a good ſhare of air, for thoſe which are expoſed to the 
open air will not thrive z and: if they are too much drawn, 
they do not flower well, bor will they perfect their ſeeds 
unleſs they are W a6 forward in the ſpring, and ſheltered 
in ſummer. b. ny e 
DAY-LiLY. 8e HemrrRacalis. | 
DELPHINIUM. Lin. Gen. Plant. 602. Larkſpur, or 
The Cnuanacrers are, 

The flower is cemipyſed of frve unequal petals ; the upper petal 
in extended at the binder part, into @ tubular obtuſe tail. It 
bas abifid nettarium fituated in the center of the petals, and ma- 
ay ſmall famina, wwith' three oval germen, which afterward 
laceme fo many capſules joined together. | 

bla SPECIES are, ; 

1. VELPHINIUM (Con/olida) nectariis monophyllis, caule 
ſubdiviſo. Hort. Cliff. r Corn Larkſpur. * 

2. Drrraix ion (Anbiguum) nectariis monophyllis, 
_ ramoſo, foliis multifidis linearibus. Garden Las &/p. 
* Fa feagle, Ghue flower ; commanly called branching 
3- Derrzixiun (fjacis) neRariis monophyllis, caule 
kmplici. Hort. Cliff. 21 3. Upright or unbranching Larkſpur. 


4. Drrrainiun (Peregriuum) nectariis diphyllis, cap- 


ſulis ſolitariis, foliis multipartitis obtuſis. Hort. Cliff. 213. 
Bread-leaved Lark pur with a ſmall floxwer. 

J DELymINLUM (Elatum) nectariis diphyllis, labellis 
* apice barbatis, foliis incifis, caule erecto. Hort. 
M 14 151. Perennial, hairy, Mountain Larkſpur, with a 

3 leaf ; commonly called Bee Larkſpur. 

by DELPHmIUM (Grandiflorum) nectariis diphyllis, la- 
n 5 imtegris, floribus ſubſolitariis, foliis compoſitis linea- 

-multipactitis. Hort. Upſ. 180. Dwarf, narrow-leaved, 
Perennial La-kſpur, with an azure flewer. 
del, rnit 1UM (Americanum) nectariis diphyllis, la- 

labe:. chin florihus ſpicatis, foliis palmaus multifdis 
8 25 Siberian Larkſpur. 

DeLieuwmxiuy (Sraphiſagria) nectarlis diphyllis, follis 
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D'AYENA *r cord atis, glabris. Lin. Sp. | 


palmatis lobis in 
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DEL 
1 Hort. Cliff. 213. Larkſpur cvith a 
Plane-tree keaf, called Stawveſacre. | 

The ſeveral varieties of the Garden Larkſpur are not here 
enumerated, but as the 2 diſtinguiſh the Garden 
Larkſpurs into thoſe which are branched, and ſuch as have 
upright ſtalks, which difference is permanent, ſo I ſhall 
juſt mention the varieties of both ſorts. And firſt of the 
branched Larkſpur, there are of the following colours with 
fingle and double flowers. 5 

lue, purple, white, fleſh, Aſh, and Roſe colours; and 
ſame have flowers beautifully variegated with two or three 
of thefe different colours. 

The upright or unbranched Larkſpur, produces a greater 
variety of colours than the branched, and the flowers are 
larger and fuller than thoſe; but the principal colours run 
nearly the ſame with thoſe of the other, tho* many of the 
colours are deeper, and there are more ditterent ſhades of 
theſe colours in the flowers of this ſort. ; 

The firſt ſort grows naturally amongſt the Wheat in Cam- 
bridgeſhire, and ſome other parts of England, where the 
flowers are of two colours, viz. blue and white. 

The branching Larkſpur, which is the ſecond ſort, comes 
later to flower than the upright, and has a very branching 
ſtalk ; the branches come out horizontally from the fide of 
the ftalks, but afterward turn that part on which the ſpike 
of flowers grow upward, ſo as to make an angle; the leaves 
are _ and finely divided ; the flowers are placed thinner 
in the ſpikes than thoſe of the upright ſort ; they are large, 
and ſome of them very double, and of various colours. 

The third fort hath upright ſtalks, which ſcarce put out 
any branches; the ſpikes of flowers grow ere, and the 
flowers are placed very cloſe together, ſo that they make a 
fine appearance. Theſe plants flower in July and Auguſt, 
om very great ornaments to the borders of the flower- 

arden. 
» The plants are annual, ſo are every year progagater by 
ſeeds, which ſhould be ſown in the autumn in the places 
where the plants are deſigned to remain; but to continue a 
ſucceſſion of theſe flowers, there ſhould be ſome ſeeds ſown 
in autumn and ſome in the ſpring. Where the ſeeds are 
ſown on the borders of the flower-garden for ornament, at 
ſhould be in ſmall Patches im the middle of the borders at 
proper diſtances; in each of theſe patches may be ſcatter- 
ed a few ſeeds, covering them over about a quarter of an 
inch with earth; in the ſpring the plants may be thinned, 
leaving three or four of the upright ſorts in each patch ta 
ſtand for flowering, but of the branching ſort not more 
than two, becauſe they require room ; after this the plants 
will require no farther care but to keep them clean from 
weeds, and when they begin to flower ſhould be ſupport- 
ed, to prevent their being broken by wiad, eſpecially if 
they are not in a ſheltered ſituation. If the ſeeds are well 


| Choſen, there will be very few ordinary flawers among them; 


and if there are ſeeds of the different coloured flowers 
ſown in each patch, they will make a pleaſing variety : 
but the upright ſort ſhould never be maxed in the ſame 
patches with the branching, becauſe they do not flower at 
the ſame time. | f 

In order to preſerve the two Torts fine without degenerat- 
ing to ſingle or bad colours, there ſhould be a bed of each 
ſort ſown in autumn, in ſome ſeparate part of the garden, 
where the plants ſhould be proger'y thinned and kept clean 
from weeds, till they begin to ſhew their flowers, when they 
ſhould be carefully looked over every cther day to pull out 


all thoſe plants, whoſe flewers are not very double or of 
good colours; for if theſe are permitted to ſtand among the 


others till their farina has impregnated them, it will cer- 


tainly cauſe them to degenerate z ſo that thoſe perſons who 
are contented with only marking their good flowers for ſeed, 


and 
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and ſaffer the others to ſtand for ſeed among them will al- 


the ſeeds of ſuch as grew in the borders of the flower-gar- 


. hath a very branching ſtalk, which riſes about two feet 


are too cloſe together, part of them ſhould be drawn out to 


- »z4 


s find themſelves diſappointed : therefore thoſe who pro- 
to have their flowers in perfection, ſhould never gather | 


den, becauſe there it will be almoſt impoſſible to preſerve 
them ſo true as when they are in beds at a diſtance from all 
other kinds. | x 

When the ſeed · veſſels turn brown they muſt be carefully 
watched, to gather them before they open and diſcharge the 
ſeeds ; fo that thoſe which are fituated on the lower part of 
the ſtalk will open long before thoſe on the upper part are 
ripe, for which reaſon the pods ſhould from time to time be 
gathered as they ripen. 

The fourth ſort grows naturally in Sicily and Spain. This 


high; the lower leaves are divided into many broad ob- 
tuſe ſegments, but thoſe which are upon the ſtalks are ge- 

nerally fingle ; the flowers grow ſcatteringly toward the 

upper part of the branches, they are ſmall and of a deep 

blue colour; theſe are ſucceeded by very ſmall ſeed-veſſeis, 

which are ſometimes fingle, 'and at others double, and ve- 

ry rarely three together, as in the common ſorts. This is 

an annual plant, whoſe ſeeds ſhould be ſown in autumn, 

and the plants treated as the common fort ; it hath little 

beauty, and is only kept in ſome gardens for the ſake of 
variety. 

The fifth fort hath a perennial root, which ſends out 
ſeveral upright ftalks in the ſpring, riſing five or fix feet 
high, garniſhed with leaves which are divided into many 
broad ſegments in form of a ſpreading hand; theſe ſeg- 
ments are cut at their extremities into ſeveral acute points ; 
they are hairy, and ſtand upon long foot · ſtalks; the flow- 
ers terminate the ſtalks, growing in long ſpikes; they are 
of a light blue, covered toward their hinder part with a 
meally down. on 

The fixth ſort grows naturally in America. This hath 
2 nnial root, which puts out two or three branching 
ks, which riſe two feet and a half high, garniſhed at 
each joint with leaves compoſed of many narrow ſegments, 
which terminate with ſeveral acute points ; they are ſmooth, 
and of a light green colour; the flowers come out toward 
the upper part of the ſtalks fingly, each ſtanding upon a 
— naked foot-ſtalk ; they are large, and of a & azure 
colour. 

The ſeventh ſort grows naturally in Portugal. This is a 

nial plant, which riſes with many ftrong branching 
Ralks ſeven or eight feet high; the upper part of the ſtalks 
are of a fine purple colour, and are garniſhed with hand- 
ſhaped leaves, which are. divided into four or five broad 
Jobes, ending with many acute points ; they are ſmooth, 
and ſtand upon long foot-ftalks ; the flowers terminate the 
ſtalks, growing in long ſpikes ; they are of a fine blue co- 
lour, with a large bearded nectarium, having two lips, 
of a dark colour, reſembling at a ſmall diſtance the body 
of a bee, from whence ſome have titled this, and alſo the 
fifth ſort, Bee Larkſpur. 

All theſe perennial Lark ſpurs are propagated by ſeeds, 
which, if. ſown in autumn, will more certainly ſucceed than 
thoſe which are ſown in the ſpring; when the plants come 
up they ſhould be kept clean from weeds, and where they 


allow room for others to you till the following autumn, 
when they muſt be planted where they are to remain; the 
following ſummer they will flower, and the roots will con- 
tinue many years growing in magnitude, ſo will produce a 
reater number of flower-ſtalks. , 
The eighth fort is an annual plant, which grows natu- 


DIA 


frong hairy ftalk chree ſest bigh, garniſhed. with bug 
8 


ſhaped hairy leaves, compoſed df five or ſeven oblon lobe 
which have frequently one or two acute indentures on cher 
ſides; the flowers form a looſe ſpike at the upper part g 
the ſtalk, each ſtanding on a long ſoot- talk ; they are d 
a pale blue or purple colour, and have a — noc, 
rium. This is propagated by ſeeds, which ſhould be for, 
in autumn, for thoſe ſown in the ſpring never grow dhe 
ſame year, The ſeeds ſhould be ſown where the plant m [ 
to remain, and require no other treatment than the commm 
Larkſpur. | ( 
DENS CANIS. See ExyTaronru. 
DENS LEONIS, See Laon robo. | 
DENTARIA. Lin. Gen. Plant. -26. Toothwort. 
| 


The flower bath four obtuſe petals placed 
dur obtuſe in form of a 

and fix flamina, pa of * long . Ars 

the ether two are ſhorter. Tn the. center is ſatuated an | 

germen, which afterward becomes a long taper pod with try | 

cells, divided by an intermediate partition, opening with ty | 

valves, including many roundiſp ſeeds. | 
| 


The Syicies are, | | 

1. DenTarIa (Pentapbyllo) foliis ſummis digitatis. Lin 
Sp. Plant. 912. Five-leaved T oothweort with ſawed leave, 

2. DenTaria (Bulbifera) foliis inferioribus pinnati, 
ſummis fimplicibus. Hort. Cliff. 335. Seven-leaved bulk 
bearing Toothwort. * * | 

3- DENTaRr1a (Enneaphylla) foliis ternis ternatis. Lin, 
Sp. Plant. 653. Three-leaved T oothawort. 3 | 

The firſt ſort riſes with a ſtrong ſtalk a foot and a half 
high, garniſhed with a leaf at each joint, compoſed of fin 
lobes, which are four inches long, and near two broad, 
22 ſawed on their edges; they are ſmooth, and fland 
on long foot-ſtalks ; the flowers grow in looſe ſpikes at tie 
top of the ſtalks ; they are ſmall, of a bluſh. colour, and 
are ſucceeded by lon _ pods filled with ſmall roundil 
* It grows in y woods in the ſouth of Franc 
an . F771 

The . ſort riſes with ſlender ftalks about a foot high; 
the leaves at the bottom have ſeven lobes, thoſe a little abore 
five, others but three, and at the upper part of the ſialk they 
are fingle : the flowers grow in cluſters at the top of the 
ſtalk ; theſe have four obtuſe purple petals, and are ſucceed- 
ed by taper pods filled with roundiſn ſeeds,, - 

The third ſort riſes with an upright ſtalk a foot high: the 
leaves are compoſed of nine lobes, three growing togethe, 
ſo that one leaf has three times three; the flowers grow i 
{mall bunches on the top of the ſtalks, and are ſuc 
by ſmall taper pods filled with roundiſh ſeeds. : 

Theſe plants grow on the mountains in Italy, and in the 
woods of Auſtria. The ſecond fort is found will in ſour 

of England, but particularly near Harefield in Hen. 
fordſhire. This produces bulbs on the ſide of, the talks 
where the leaves are ſet on, which, if planted, will 
and produce plants. The plants are propagated by fee6, 
or parting their roots ; the ſeeds ſhould be fown ſoon after 
they are ripe, in a light ſoil and a ſhady ſitustion: in the 
ſpring the plants may be taken up where they grow 100 | 
cloſe, and tranſplanted out in the like foil and fituatimi 
where, after they have taken root, they will require no fu, 
ther care but to keep them clean from weeds : the econ 
your they will produce flowers, and ſometimes perfect then 
ceds, 

The beſt time to tranſplant the roots is in October, whet 
they ſhould be planted in a moiſt foil and a ſhady fituati 
for they will not live in a dry ſoil, or if they are too 

| expoſed to the ſun, | 


rally in the Levant, as alſo in Calabria ; this riſes with a 


| DIANTHEKA. Lin. Gen. Plant. 37. * 


DIA 


$f ARACETERS are, w 
Pb of the grinning hind with a Hort tube; it hath 
| flaming, one of which hath a twin ſummit, the other is a 
dul taller, and an oblong germen. The nent afterward 
nme @ capſule with two cells, which open with an elaſlicity, 
. a fngle flat feed out of each cell. i 
„ have but one SyEc1Es of this genus, viz. 


DianTHERA (Americana) ſpicis folieariis alternis, Lin. 

_ Dianthera with a fingle ſpike. 
This plant grows naturally in Virginia, and other parts 
of North America. It is a low herbaceous plant with a 
nnial root, which ſends out upright ſtalks a foot high, 
ined with long narrow leaves of an aromatic odour, 
ding cloſe to the ſtalks; from the fide of the ſtalks the 
foot-ſtalks of the flowers are produced, ſuſtaining ſmall 
ſpikes of flowers. | 


This plant is very difficult to preſerve in this country; 
for although it 1s hardy enough to live in the open air in 
England, yet it is very fubject to rot in winter; and if it 
is placed under ſhelter, it is apt todraw up weak, and ſoon 
after decay, ſo that at preſent the plants are rare in this 


8 be propagated by ſeeds, which muſt he ſown upon a 


e hot-bed, and when the plants are fit to remove they 


muſt be planted in pots, and plunged into a freſh hot-bed ; | 


they muſt be kept in the dry ftove in winter, and treated 
lke other tender plants from the ſame country. 

DIANTHUS. Lin. Gen. Plant. 500. Clove Gillyflower, 
Carnation and Pink. 

The n. — 

The flower hath a cylindrical empalement of one leaf, ſcaly 
belew, with five 2 tails are as 4 as the empale- 
ment; but their upper part is broad, plain, ſpread open. It 
bath ten flamina. In the center is fituated an oval germen, 
which afterward becomes a cylindrical capſule with one cell, 
opening in four parts at the top, filled with compreſſed angular 
ſeed; 


The SPECIES are, | 

1. DiaxnTavs (Deltoides) floribus ſolitariis, ſquamis ca- 
lycinis, lanceolatis binis, corollis crenatis. Hort. Cliff. 164. 
Common narroww-leaved wild Pink. 

2. DianTavs (Virgineus) caule ſubunifloro, corollis cre- 
natis, ſquamis calycinis breviſſimis, foliis ſubulatis. Lin. 
Sp. Pl. 412. Engliſh ſmall creeping, or Maiden Pink ; common- 
ly called the Matted Pink by jeedjmen. 

3. DianTavs (Glauczs) floribus ſubſolitariis, ſquamis 
calycinis lanceolatis quaternis, corollis crenatis. Hort. Cliff. 
164. Branching Pink with a white flower having a purple cir- 
cle; commonly called Mountain Pink. 

4. DianTaus (Plumarius) floribus ſolitariis, ſquamis 
calycinis ſubovatis breviſſimis, corollis multifidis fauce pu- 
beſcentibus. Lin. Sp. Plant. 411. Single wild Pink with a 
ſmall, 7 reddiſh N 


3 DianTavs (Caryophyllus) floribus ſolitariis, ſquamis 
yeinis ſubovatis breviſſimis, corollis crenatis. Hort. Cliff. 
164. Single Garden Carnation with a large x 
6. DraxTavs (Armeria) floribus aggregatis faſciculatis, 
uamis calycinis lanceolatis villoſis tubum zquantibus. 
Hort. Cliff. 16 5. Bearded wild Pint; called Deptford Pink. 
. 7+ Diaxrnus (Barbatus) floribus aggregatis faſcicula- 
us, ſquamis calycinis linearibus, foliis Ianceolatis. Broad- 
ed Garden Sweet William. 
8. Diaxruus (Prolifer) Horibus aggregatis capitatis, 
uamis calycinis ovatis obtuſis muticis, tubum ſuperanti- 
8. Lin. Sp. Plant. 410. lad childing Sweet William. 


f 9: DranTRvs (Ferrugineus) floribus aggregatis capitatis, 


an umb 


ellated Mountain Pink, with flowers varying frem yel- 
to an iron colour in the ſame cluſter. * 


—— 


| 


$ Calycinis lanceolatis ariftatis, corollis crenatis. Tra- 


3 _— 
10. Dranravys (Chief.) floribus folitariis, 


calycinjs ſubulatis patulis, tubum zquantibus, 
nails, Hort. Cliff. 164. The China Pink. 

11. DianTavs (Arenarias) caulibus unifloris 
calycinis ovatis, corollis multifidis, foliis linearibus. Flor. 
Suec. 318. Dwarf wild Pink with | 


* 
3 


is Cre- 


12. Diaxrnus (Alpinus) caule unifloro, corollis cre- 
natis, ſquamis calyci "Sterioribus tubum æquantibus, 


foliis linearibus obtuſis. Lin. Sp. Pl. 412. Dwarf broad- 
leaved 3 * s | 1 

13. DianTHus (Saperbut) floribus paniculatis, ſquamis 
calycinis brevibus acuminatis, corollis — — 
bus, caule erecto. Amœn. Acad. 4. The Superb Pink. 

14. DiaxTavs (Diminutas) floribus ſolitariis, ſquamis 
calycinis octonis florum ſuperantibus. Lin. Sp. Plant. 587. 
The leaſt wild Pink. | 

The firſt ſort hath a fhort ligneous ſtalk, from which 
come out ſeveral tufted heads cloſely garniſhed with long 
narrow leaves, whoſe baſe lie over each other embraci 
the ſtalks; between theſe ariſe the flower-ſtalks, whi 
grow about nine inches high, garniſhed at every joint by 
narrow graſſy leaves placed oppoſite. The ftalks are ter- 
minated by a fingle flower of a pale red colour. This is 
. 2 into gardens, the flower having little beauty. 

The ſecond ſort is a low railing * whoſe ſtalks lie 

e 


on the ground; they grow ve 
niſhed Lich ſhort, narrow, 2 


raſſi 
colour; the ſtalks are — 9c 


gardens; but formerly the ſeeds were ſown to 
make edgings for the borders of the flower-garden by the 
2 Pink, by which the ſeeds were ſold in the 

ops. ä 

The third ſort 2 naturally upon Chidder rocks in 
Somerſetſhire, and ſome other parts of England; this was 
formerly cultivated in the gardens by the title of Mountain 
Pink. It hath a reſemblance of the ſecond ſort, but the 
leaves are ſhorter and of a grayiſh colour; the ſtalks grow 
taller and branch more ; the flowers are larger, of a white 
colour with a purple circle at the bottom, like that ſort of 
Pink called Pheaſant's Eye. As the flowers of this ſort ha 
no ſcent, the plants are ſeldom kept in gardens. 

The fourth ſort grows naturally in ſeveral of Eng- 


land, 1 upon old walls; it is a ſmall fingle Pink of 
a pale red colour, ſo is not cultivated in gardens. 


The fifth ſort is a ſmall fingle Carnation, which has been 


long caſt out of all the go: from ſome one of this ſort 
it 15 ſuppoſed, the fine flowers now cultivated in the gardens 
had their original. | 


The fixth fort naturally in ſeveral parts of Eng- 
land, and particularly in a meadow near Deptford in Kent, 
from whence it had the title of Deptford Pink. This is of 
the kind called Sweet William; flowers of theſe grow 
in cloſe cluſters at the end of the branches ; they are red, 
and have long bearded empalements. I have never obſerv- 
ed this to vary. : 

The ſeventh fort is the common Sweet William which has 
been long cultivated in the gardens for ornament, of which 
there are now great varieties which differ in the form and 


colour of their flowers, as alfo in the ſize and ſhape of their 


leaves; thoſe which have narrow leaves were formerly titled: 
Sweet Johns by the gardeners, and thoſe with broad leaves 
were Called Sweet Williams ; there are ſome of both theſe 


ſorts with double flowers, which are very ornamental plants 


ardens. 


he eighth ſort grows naturally in the ſouth of France, 

in Spain and Italy; this is an annual plant which riſes 
with an upright ſtalk about a foot high, garniſhed with 
G narrow 


- 


in 
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DIA | 
narrow leaves, and is terminated by a ſmall head of 
e . 


N which are included in one common ſcaly 
empalement. They have little beauty, ſo the plants are 
ſeldom kept in gardens. 

The ninth fort is a perennial plant, which riſes with an 
upright ſtalk a foot and a half high, having long narrow 
leaves placed oppoſite at each joint, which embrace the 
ſtalk with their baſe ; they are of a deep green colour, ſtiff, 
and end in acute points. The flowers grow in cloſe cluſters 
at the top of the ſtalks, having ftiff bearded empalements ; 
they are yellow and iron-coloured intermixed on the ſame 
ſtalk, and frequently there are of both colours in the ſame 
head. The roots will continue two years, and produce 
flowers and ſeeds ; but the young plants of the firſt year 
always produce the ſtrongeſt flowers. 

The tenth ſort came originally from China, ſo it is titled 
the China Pink ; the flowers of this have noſcent, but there 
are a great variety of lively colours among them, and of 
late years there has been great improvements made in the 
double flowers of this ſort, ſome of which are as full of 

tals as the double Pink, and their colours are very rich. 

he plants ſeldom grow more than eight or nine inches high, 
branching out on every fide ; the branches grow erect, and 
are terminated each by a fingle flower. They are common- 
ly raiſed every year from ſeeds, but the roots will continue 
two years in dry grœund. = 

The eleventh fort is found growing naturally upon old 
walls and buildings in many parts of England ; this is a fin- 
gle ſmall Pink of a ſweet odour, but of a pale colour, ſo 
makes no appearance; and fince the great improvement 
which has been made in theſe flowers by culture, this hath 
been entirely neglected. Go 

The twelfth fort grows naturally on the Alps ; this hath 
broad, ſhort, blunt leaves ; the ſtalks ſeldom riſe more than 
four inches high, each _—_ terminated by a fingle flower 
of a pale red colour. It is ſometimes erved in botanic 
—— for the ſake of variety, but is rarely admitted into 
other 5. 5 

The thirteenth ſort grows naturally in ſome parts of 
Germany, and in Denmark; the leaves of this ſort are 
Mort, but narrow like thofe of Sweet William; the ftalk 


* 


riſes more than one foot high, and is terminated by a ſin- 


gle flower, having five large petals of a pale red colour, 
which. are cut-into many _— quite round. The roots 
of this ſeldom live more than two years, but they are in 
their greateſt beauty the firſt year of their flowering, there- 
fore young plants ſhould be annually raiſed from ſeeds. 
The fourteenth ſort is a very diminutive plant, with ſhort 
narrow leaves; the ſtalk riſes little more than fix inches high, 
and is terminated by a ſingle flower of a pale red colour, ſo 
is ſeldom. cultivated unleſs in botanic gardens for the ſake of 
variety. 
po The forts here enumerated are fuch 2s the botaniſts al- 
low to be diſtinct ſpecies; and all the varieties of fine flow- 
ers, which are now cultivated in the gardens of the curi- 
ous, are ſuppoſed to be only accidental variations which 
have been produced by eulture; the number of theſe are 


greatly increaſed annually in many different parts of Eu- 


rope, ſo that as new varieties are obtained, the old flowers 
are rejected. 
The plants of this genus may be properly enough di- 
vided into three ſections. The firſt to include all the variety 
of Pinks, the ſecond all the Carnations, and the third thoſe 
of the Sweet William; for although theſe agree ſo nearly in 
their principal characters, as to be included under the ſame 
genus by. the botaniſts, yet they nover vary from one to the 
other, though they frequently change and vary in the co- 
lour of their flowers. | 


Lſhall proceed chereſore to treat of theſe under their dif- 


1 


DIA 


| ferent Ketons: and firſt 1 man begin with the Pidk, f 


which there are a great variety now-cultivated in the par. 

dens ; the principal of which are, the Damaſk Pink, the 
White Shock, the Pheaſant Eye with double and ſingle 
flowers, varying greatly in their fize and colGur, the Ch 
Pink, Dobſon's Pink, and Bat's Pink. The old Ma 
Head, and Painted Lady Pink, rather belong to the Car. 
nation, 

The Damaſk Pink is the firſt which flowers of the double 
ſorts; this hath a ſhort ſtalk ; the flower is not very large 
and not ſo double as many others; the colour is of a pale 
purple inclining to red, but is very ſweet. 

The next which flowers is the White Shock,. which was 
ſo called from the whiteneſs of its flowers, and the borders 
of the petals being much jagged and fringed ; the ſcent of 
this is not ſo agreeable as that of ſome others. 

Then comes all the different kinds of Pheaſants Eye, of 
which there are frequently new varieties raiſed, which are 
either titled from the perſons who raiſed them, or the place: 
where they were raiſed ; ſome of theſe have very large dou- 
ble flowers, but thoſe which burſt their pods are not ſo ge- 
nerally eſteemed. 

The Cob Pink comes after theſe to flower; the ſtalks of 
this are much taller than thoſe of any of the former ; the 
flowers are very double, and of a bright red colour; theſe. 
have the moſt agreeable odour of all the forts, ſo merit a 
place in every good garden. The time of the Pinks flower. 
ing is from the latter end of May to the middle of July, and 
frequently that ſort of Pheaſant Eye, which is called Bars 
Pink, will flower again in autumn. 

The old Man's Head Pink, and the Painted Lady, do 
not flower till July, coming at the ſame ſeaſon with the 
Carnation, to which they are more allied than the Piak. 
The firft, when it is in its proper colours, is purple and 
white, ſtriped and ſpotted, but this frequently. is-of one. 
plain colour, which is purple; this ſort will continue ſtou- 
ering till the froſt in autumn puts a ſtop to it, and the. 

flowers having an agreeable ſcent renders them valuable. 
The Painted Lady is chiefly admired for the livelineſs of 
its colour, for it is not ſo ſweet, or of fo long continuance 
as the other. 

The common Pinks are propagated either by ſeeds, which 
1s the way to obtain new varieties, or by making layers of 
them as is practiſed for Carnations, or by planting ſlips, 
which, if carefully managed, will take root very well, 

If they are propagated by ſeeds, there ſhould be care 
taken in the choice of them, and only the ſeeds of the bel. 
' ſorts ſaved, where perſons are curious to have the fnek 
flowers. Theſe ſeeds may be ſown in the ſpring, and the 
plants afterward treated in the ſame manner as is hereafter 
directed for the Carnation; with this difference only, that. 
as the Pinks are leſs tender, ſo they may be more hardily 
treated. Thoſe which are propagated by layers muſt be 
' alſo manngen as the Carnation, for which there are full in- 
ſtructions hereafter given. The old Man's Head and Paint- 
ed Lady Pinks are commonly propagated this way, but mok 
of the other ſorts are propagated from flips. 

The beſt time to plant the ſlips of Pinks is about the end 
of July, when, if there ſhould happen rain, it will be of 
great ſervice to them; but if the weather be dry they will 
require to be conſtantly watered every other day until ley 
have taken root; theſe ſhould be planted in a ſhady border, 
and the ground thould be dug well and all the clods broken, 
and if no rain falls it ſhould be well ſoaked with water 4 
few hours before the ſlips are planted ; then the ſhps ſhould. 
be taken from the plants, and all their lower leaves {np 
ped. off, and planted as ſoon as poſſible after, for. if te) 
are fuffered to lie long after they are taken from the plants 
they will wither and ſpoil ; theſe need not be planted a 
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' Nance then three inches ſquare, and the ground 
yh * very hard about them; then they muſt be 


, and this muſt be repeated as often as it is 
2 till the cuttings have taken root ; after 
which they will require no other care but to keep them 
clean from weeds till autumn, when they ſhould be tranſ- 

lanted to the borders of the flower-garden where they are 
5 remain: there are ſome who plant the flips of Pinks 
later in the ſeaſon than is here directed, but theſe plants 
are never ſo ſtrong, nor flower ſo well as thoſe which are 
early planted. 

We ſhall next proceed to the culture of the Carnation ; 
theſe the floriſts diſtinguiſh into four claſſes. 

The firſt they call F — ; theſe are 1 yon ag 

eir ſtripes are large, going quite thro? the petals, 

ow — = called . theſe have flowers marked 
or variegated with three or four different colours, in irre- 
gular ſpots and ftripes. 

The third are called Piquettes ; the flowers of theſe have 
always a white ground, and are ſpotted (or pounced, as 
they call it) with ſcarlet, red, purple, or other colours. 


petals of a red'or purple colour on their upper fide, and are 
white underneath. | 1 

Of each of theſe claſſes there are numerous varieties, but 
particularly of the Piquettes, which ſome years ago were 
chiefly in eſteem with the floriſts, but of late years the 
Flakes have been in greater requeſt than any of the other 
kinds. To enumerate the varieties of the principal flowers 
in any one of theſe claſſes, would be needleſs, fince every 
country produces new flowers almoſt every year; ſo that 
thoſe flowers, which, at their firſt raiſing were greatly va- 
lued, are in two or three years become ſo common as to be 
of little worth, eſpecially if they are de fective in any one 
prop Therefore (where flowers are ſo liable to muta- 

ility, either from the fancy of the owner, or that better 
kinds are yearly produced from ſeeds, which, with good 
floriſts, always take place of older, which are turned out 
of the garden to make room for them) it would be but ſu- 
perfluous in this place to give a liſt of their names, which 
are generally borrowed either from the names and titles of 
noblemen, or from the perſons names or places of abode who 
raiſed them. 

Theſe flowers are propagated either from ſecds (by which 
new flowers are obtained) or by layers, for the increaſe of 
thoſe forts which are worthy maintaining; but I ſhall firſt 
lay _ the method of propagating them from ſeed, which 
is thus: 

Having obtained ſome good ſeeds, either of their own 
ſaving, or from a friend that you can confide in, about 
the middle of April, prepare ſome pots or boxes (according 
to the quantity of ſeed you have to ſow ;)_ theſe ſhould be 
blled with freſh light earth mixed with rotten neats dung, 
which ſhould be well incorporated together; then ſow your 
ſeeds thereon (but not too thick,) covering it about a quar- 
ter of an inch with the ſame light earth, placing the pots 
or Caſes ſo as to receive the morning ſun only till eleven 
of the clock, obſerving alſo to refreſh the earth with water 
as often as it may require; in a month or five weeks the 
Plants will come up, and if keptclear from weeds and duly 
watered, will be fit to tranſplant about the latter end of 
June ; at which time ſhould be prepared ſome beds (of the 
lame ſort of earth as was directed to ſow them in) in an open 
ary ſituation, in which they ſhould be planted at the diſ- 
tance of three inches ſquare, obſerving to water and ſhade 
them till they have taken new root, then they muſt be kept 
Clear from weeds ; in theſe beds they may remain till the 
end of Auguſt, by which time they will have grown ſo 

© as almoſt to meet each other; then prepare ſome more 


The fourth are called Painted Ladies ; theſe have their | 
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beds of the like good ea-th (in quantit rtionable to 
the flowers raied') in which bow odd be ploneed at fix 
inches diſtance each way, and not above four rows in each 
bed, for the more conveniently laying ſuch of them as may 
prove worthy preſerving, for in theſe beds they ſhould re- 
main to flower. 

The alleys between theſe beds ſhould be two feet wide, 
that perſons may paſs between the beds to weed and clean 
them. If the ſcaton ſhould prove very dry at this time, 
they ſhould not be tranſplanted till there is ſome rain, fo 
that it may happen to be the middle, or latter end of Sep- 
tember ſome years, before there is wet enough to moiſten 
the ground for this purpoſe; but if there is time enough 
for the plants to get good root before the froſt comes on, it 
will be ſufficient. If the winter ſhould prove ſevere the- 
beds ſhould be arched over with hoops | woe they may be 
covered with mats, otherwiſe many of the plants may be 
deſtroyed, for the good flowers are not ſo hardy as the or- 
dinary ones of this genus. There will be no other culture 
wanting to theſe, but to keep them clean from weeds, and 
when they ſhoot up their ſtalks to flower, they muſt be 
ſupported by ſticks to prevent their breaking. When the 
flowers begin to blow, they muſt be looked over to ſee 
which of them proffer to make good flowers ; as ſoon as 
that can be diſcovered, all the layers upon them ſhould be 
laid; thoſe which are well marked, and blow whole with- 
out breaking their pods, ſhould be reſerved to plant in bor- 
ders, to furniſh ſeeds ; and thoſe which burſt their pods, 
and ſeem to have good properties, ſhould be planted in 
pots, to try what their flowers will be when managed ac- 
cording to art; and it is not till the ſecond year of flower- 
ing, that any perſon can pronounce what the value of a 
flower will be; but in order to be well acquainted with 
what the floriſts call good properties, I ſhall here ſet them 
down. 8 

1. The ſtem of the flower ſhould be ſtrong, able to ſup- 
port the weight of the flower without nodding down. 

2. The petals of the flower ſhould be long, broad, and 
tiff, and pretty eaſy to expand, or (as the floriſts term 
them) ſhould be free flowerers. | 

3- The middle pod of the flower ſhould not advance too 
high above the petals in the other part of the flower. 

4. The colours ſhould be bright, and equally marked all 
over the flower, 

5. The flower ſhould be very full of leaves, ſo as to ren- 
der it when blown very thick and high in the middle, and 
the outſide perfectly round. 

Having made choice of ſuch flowers as promiſe well, 
theſe ſhould be marked ſeparately for pots, and the round 
whole blowing flowers for borders ; all fingle flowers, or 
ſuch as are il]-coloured and not worth ek ſhould 
be drawn out, that the good flowers may have the more air 
and room to grow ſtrong ; when the layers of the good 
flowers have taken root (which will be ſome time in Au- 

uſt,) they ſhould be taken off and planted out ; thoſe that 
low large in pots, and the other in borders (as hath been 
already lireQted.) 

Of late years the whole-blowing flowers have been much 
more eſteemed than thoſe large flowers which burſt their 
pods ; but eſpecially thoſe round flowers which have broad 
ſtripes of beautiful colours, and round Roſe leaves, of which 
kinds there have been a great variety introduced from 
France within theſe few years; but as theſe French flowers 
are extremely apt to degenerate to plain colours, and bein 
much tenderer than thoſe which are brought up in England. 
there are not ſuch great prices given for the plants now as 
was a few years daft from the preſent taſte of theſe whole- 
blowing flowers, many of the old varieties which had been 


| turned out of the gardens of the floriſts have been received 


Go 2 again; 
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again; and large prices have been paid of late for ſuch 


flowers as ſome ago were ſold for one — a dozen, 


or leſs, which is a ſtrong proof of the variab of the 
fancies of the floriſts. 


I fhall next & to give ſome directions for propa- 
ing theſe by layers, and the neceſſary care to be taken of 
m to have large and fair flowers. 


e beſt ſeaſon for laying theſe flowers is in July, as ſoon 
as the ſhoots are ſtrong enough for that purpoſe: it is per- 
formed in the following manner: after having ſtripped off 
the leaves from the lower part of the ſhoot intend 
laid, make choice of a ſtrong joint about the middle of the 
ſhoot (not too near the heart of the ſhoot, nor in the hard 


* 


the middle of the ſhoot, from the under fide of the joint 
upward half the wy or more, to the joint next above it, 
according to the diſtance of the joints ; then with your 


Knife cut the tops of the leaves, and alſo cut off the ſwell- 
ang 


of the joint where the ſlit is made, ſo that the 
art flit may be ſhaped like a tongue; (when that outward 
cio is pared off, which, if left on, would prevent their 
puſhing out roots;) having looſened the earth round the 
plant, and if need be, raiſed it with freſh mould, that it 
may be. level with the ſhoot intended to be laid, leſt by the 
nd being too low, by forcing down the ſhoot it ſhould 
ſplit off ; then make a hollow place in the earth, juſt 
where the ſhoot is to come, and bend the ſhoot gent! 
into the earth, obſerving to keep the top as upright as po 
fible, that the ſlit may be open: and being provided with 
forked ſticks for that purpoſe, thruſt one of them into the 
ground, ſo that the forked part may take hold of the layer, 
to keep it down in its proper place ; then gently cover the 
ſhank of the layer with the ſame fort of earth, giving it a 
gentle watering to ſettle the earth about it, obſerving to re- 
peat the ſame as often as is neceſſary to promote their root- 
ing. In about five or fix weeks after this, the layers will 
have taken root ſufficient to be tranſplanted ; then thoſe 
which are intended for pots ſhould be each planted in a 
ſmall. pot, placing them in the ſhade until they 
have taken root ; after which they may be removed 
into a more open fituation, where they may remain till 
the middle of November (if the weather continues ſo long 
good,) when the pots ſhould be put under a common frame, 
where they may enjoy the open air at all times when the air 
is mild, but ſcreened from hard rains, ſnow and froſt. 
Where there is conveniency, the layers, which are intend- 
ed for the common borders, may be planted upon a bed at 
about three inches aſunder each way, and in winter covered 
with a frame, or elſe arched over with hoops, and in bad 
weather covered with mats, which will ſecure them till 
ſpring, when they may be taken up with balls of earth, and 
planted where they are defigned to flower. 
' Thoſe layers which were planted in ſmall pots in the au- 
tumn, ſhould in the ſpring be turned out of thoſe pots, pre- 
ſerving the earth to their roots, paring off the outſide with 
the matted roots, and put into the pots they are deſigned to 


remain in for good. The beſt compoſt for theſe flowers is 
as follows : 


Make choice of Roms gond upland paſture, or a common 
that is of an hazel or light ſandy loam ; dig from 
the ſurface of this about eight inches deep, taking all the 


turf with it; let this be laid in a heap to rot and mellow 


for ove year, turning it once a month that it may ſweeten; 
then mix about a third part of rotten neats dung, or for 
want of that ſome rotten dung from a Cucumber or a Me- 
ton-bed ; let this be well mixed together, and if you can 
get it time enough before-hand, let them lie mixed fix or 
eight months before it is uſed, turning it ſeveral times, the 


better to incorporate their parts. But as the layers which 


to be | 


art next the old plant ;) then with a penknife make a ſlit 


vent its being broken; this muſt be often repeated 
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are made from ſuch roots as have been forced to flower the 
ſame year, do ſeldom ſucceed ſo well the next, it will he , 
pood method to plant two or three layers of each of the beg 

inds in a bed of freſh earth not over dunged ; which plagy 
ſhould only be ſuffered to ſhew their flowers, that their ch. 
lours may be known to be perſect in their kind ; and whey 
ſatisfied in that particular, the flowers ſhould be cut of thy 
ſtems, and not ſuffered to ſpend the roots in blowing, hy 
which means the layers will be ſtren ed. And from 
ſome of the beſt plants of theſe, the layers ſhould be taken 
for the next year's blowing, always obſerving to have a ſuc. 
ceſſion of them ly, by which means every year a fine 
bloom of theſe flowers may be expected, ſuppoſing the ſea. 
ſon favourable. When the plants "m—_ are 12 to 
flower, are r ts in the ſpring, ſhould 
be placed = ſituation w as they may be Tefended from 
the north wind, obſerving to give them gentle waterings az 
the ſeaſon may require. 

Here they may remain till the middle or latter end of 
Apnl, when a of boards ſhould be made to ſet the pots 
upon, which ſhould be fo ordered as to have little ciſtern 
of water round each poſt, to prevent the inſets from get 
ting to the flowers in their bloom; which, if they are uf. 
fered to do, they will deftroy all the flowers in a ſhort time: 
the chief and moſt miſchievous' infe& in this caſe is the 
earwig, which will gnaw off all the lower parts of the pe. 
tals of the flowers (which are very ſweet,) and 
cauſe the whole flower to fall to pi ; but fince the mak. 
ing one of theſe ſtages is ſomewhat ex penſive, and not 
ea to be underſtood by ſuch as have not ſeen them, I ſhall 
deſcribe a very ſimple one, which I have uſed for ſeveral 
years, which anſwers the purpoſe full as well as the beſt 
and moſt expenſive one can do. Firſt, prepare ſome com- 
mon flat pans about two feet over, and three inches 
place theſe two and two oppoſite to each other, at about 
two feet diſtance, and at every eight feet in length. In 
each of theſe turn a flower-pot upſide down, then lay a 
piece of flat timber, about two feet and a half long, and 
three inches thick, croſs from pot to pot, the whole length 
of the ſtage ; then lay the planks lengthways upon theſe 
timbers, which will hold two rows of the ſize for theſe pots 
which are proper for the Carnations ; and when you have 
ſet the pots upon the ſtage, fill the flat pans with water, 
always obſerving as it decreaſes in the pans, to repleniſh 
it, which will effectually guard your flowers againſt inſects, 
for they do not care to ſwim over water; ſo that if by this, 
or any other contrivance, the paſſage from the ground to 
the ſtage on which the pots are placed, is defended by 3 
ſurface of water four or five inches broad, and as much in 
depth, will effectually prevent theſe vermin from getting 
to the flowers. | 

This ſtage ſhould be placed in a ſituation open to the 
ſouth eaſt, but defended from the weſt winds, to which 
theſe ſtages muſt not be expoſed, leſt the pots ſhould be 
blown down by the violence of that wind, which is often 
very troubleſome at the ſeaſon when theſe flowers blow; 
indeed they ſhould be defended by trees at ſome diſtance, 
from the winds of every point; but theſe trees ſhould not 
be too near the ſtage, nor by any means place them neat 
walls, or tall dalla, for in ſuch ſituations the ſtems 
the flowers will draw up too weak, About the middle 
April the layers will begin to ſhoot up for flower, there“ 
fore there ſhould be provided ſome deal ſticks, about four 
feet and a half long, which ſhould be thicker toward the 
bottom, and x vows, off taper at the top ; theſe ſticks ſhould 
be carefully ftuck into the pots as near as poſſible to * 
plant, without injuring it; then with a ſlender piece 
baſs mat, faſten the ftalk of the flower to the ſtick to Phe 
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— led off as they are produced, never letting more than 
Qalks remain upon one root, not above one, if they 
tended to blow exceeding large. Toward the begin- 
— of June the flowers will moſt of them have attained 
— hejoht, and their pods will begin to ſwell, and about 
the end ſome of the earlieſt begin to open on one fide ; 
therefore the pods muſt be opened in two other places, at 
nal angles; this muſt be done as ſoon as the pod breaks, 
otherwiſe the flower will run out on one fide, and be in a 
tort time paſt recovering, ſo as to make a compleat flower. 
In a few days after the flowers begin to open, they muſt be 
covered with glaſſes which are made for that purpoſe, in 
the following manner : > AAAS 
Upon the top of the glaſs, exactly in the center, is a tin 
collar or ſocket, about three-fourths of an inch ſquare, for 


the flower- ſtick to come through; to this ſocket are ſoldered ' 


eight ſlips of lead at equal diſtances, which are about fix 
inches and a half long, and ſpread open at the bottom about 
four inches aſunder ; into theſe ſlips of lead are faſtened flips 
of glaſs, cut according to the diſtances of the lead, which, 
when they are fixed in, are bordered round the bottom with 
another flip of lead quite round, fo that the | 0 hath eight 
angles, with the ſocket in the middle, and ſpread open at 
the bottom about eleven inches wide. 

When the flowers are open enough to be covered with 
theſe glaſſes, a hole muſt be made with an awl through the 
flower-ſtick, exactly to the height of the under part of the 
pod, through which ſhould be put a piece of ſmall wire 
about fix inches long, making a ring at one end of the 
wire to contain the pod, into which ring ſhould the ſtem 
of the flower be fixed, taking off all the tyings of baſs; 
and the ſtem of the flower muſt be placed ſo far from the 
ſtick, as may give convenient room for the flower to ex- 
d without preffing againft it; to which diftance it may 
fixed, turning the wire ſo as not to draw back through 
the hole; then make another hole through the tick, at a 
convenient diſtance above the flower, through which ſhould 
be put a piece of wire an inch and a half long, to ſupport 
the glafſes from ſliding down upon the flowers, obſerving 
that the glaſſes are not placed fo high as to admit the fun 
and rain under them to the flowers, nor ſo low as to ſcorch 
their leaves with the heat. At this time alſo, or a few 
days after, ſhould be cut ſome iff paper, cards, or ſome 
ſuch thing, into collars about four inches over, and ex- 
ally round, cutting a hole in the middle of it about three- 
fourths of an inch diameter, for the bottom of the flower 
to be let through; then place theſe collars about them, to 
ſupport the petals of the flower from hanging down ; this 
collar ſhould be placed within-fide the calyx of the flower, 
and ſhould be ſapported thereby. If, as the flowers blow, 
one fide comes out faſter than the other, the pots ſhould be 
turned about, to ſhift the other fide toward the ſun; and, 
if the weather proves very hot, the glaſſes ſhould be ſhaded 
in the heat of the day with Cabbage leaves, &c. to prevent 
their being ſcorched, or forced out too ſoon ;- and, when 
the middle pod begins to riſe, the calyx muſt: be pulled out 
with a pair of nippers made for that purpoſe : but this 
ſhould not be done too ſoon, left the middle part of the 

wer ſhould advance too high above the ſides, which will 
greatly diminiſh the bezuty of it. And' when the flowers 
ve fully blown, if they are cut off, a. freſh collar of ſtiff 
Paper ſhould be put on, which ſhould be cut exactly to the 
hze of the flower, 

Il width, but not to be ſeen wider than the flower in any 
Part: when this is put on, the wideſt leaves ſhould be 
Fresch out, to form the outſide of the flower, which al- 

ugh they ſhould happen to be in the middle (as is often 


cale,) yet by a ber other leaves they may be | from the beſt coloured flowers fot a ſupply. . 


that it may ſupport the petals: to their 


advances in height, and all the fide ſtalks muft be | drawn down, and fo the next 


is a very beautiful variety 
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} | 1 ; ; of 
again, that the whole flower may a 7g 


without any hollow parts. In the ror fm, of ſome 
floriſts are 


curious as to render an indifferent flower 
handſome; and on this depends, in a great meaſure, 
{kill of the artiſt to produce large fine flowers. 

The directions here given are chiefly for the mana 
of thoſe large Carnations which require the greateſt Ixill of 
the floriſts to have them in perfection; but of late years 
theſe have not been ſo much in efteem as formerly, and 
thoſe flowers which do not break their have now the 
preference. Theſe are generally planted in ou and treated 
in the ſame way as the large flowers, but do not require fo 
much trouble to blow them: all that is neceſſary to be done 
for theſe, is to faſten their ſtems up to flower-ſticks to == 
vent their being broken, and to take off the pods which 

roceed from the fide of the ſtalks, leaving only the top 

ud to flower, if they are intended to be large and fair 
and when the flowers begin to open, if they are ſcreened. 
from the ſun in the heat of the day, and alſo from wet, they. 
will continue much longer in beauty. | 

The layers which are planted in the full ground, gene- 
rally —— ſeeds better than thoſe in pots; therefore 
whoever propoſes to raiſe a ſupply of new flowers from ſeeds, 
muſt always obſerve to ſave the beſt of their ſeedling flow- 
ers for this purpoſe; for it is well known, that after any of 
theſe flowers have been a few years propagated by layers, 
they become barren, and do not ſeed; which is alſo the 
caſe with many other plants which-are propagated by ſlips, 
layers, or cuttings; ſo that the young plants which have 
been newly obtained from ſeeds, are always the moſt. pro- 
ductive of ſeeds. | 

I ſhall next proceed to the culture of that ſpecies, which 
is commonly known by the title of Sweet Willam : of this: 
there are a great variety of different colours which are 
ſingle, and three with double flowers; ſome of theſe have 
narrow leaves, which were formerly titled Sweet Johns, but 
of late that diſtinction has not been made, becauſe they are 
found'to vary when raiſed from ſeeds. a 

Some of the ſingle flowers have very rich colours, which 
frequently vary in thoſe of the ſame bunch; there are others 
with fine variegated flowers, ' and others whofe middles are 
of a ſoft red, bordered with white, which are called Painted 
Ladies; but where perſons are defirous to preſerve any of 
theſe varicties in perfection, the beſt flowers of each ſhould: 
be particularly marked, and no other permitted to ſtand near 
them, leſt their farina ſhould impregnate them, which: 
would cauſe them to vary. 

That which is called the Painted Lady Sweet William, 
; the ſtalks of this do not riſe ſo 
high as moſt of the other ; the bunches of flowers are larger, . 
and produced more in the form of an umbel, the flowers. 
ſtanding equal in height, make a better appearance: of this 
variety. there have been ſome lately raifed with double flow-- 
ers, having many beautiful ſtripes, but I have found them 
apt to degenerate : there are others whoſe ſtalks riſe three feet 
high, and the flowers are of a very deepred or ſcarlet colour. 
Theſe all flower at the ſame time with the Carnations, which 
renders them leſs valuable, becauſe they have no ſcent. 

The ſingle kinds of. theſe flowers are generally. propa- 
gated by feeds, which muſt be ſown the S_—_— of April: 
in a bed of light earth, and in June they will be fit to tranſ- 
plant out, at which time muſt be prepared ſome beds ready 
for them; they ſhould be planted fix inches diſtance every 
way: in theſe beds they may remain till Michaelmas, at 
which time they may be tranſplanted inte the borders of the 
pleaſure-gardes. Theſe will flower the next year in June, 
and perfect their ſeeds in Auguſt, which you ſhould ſave 


The: 
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The chree forts with double flowers, are: 1. The broad - 
Leaved ſort, which hath very double flowers, of a deep pur- 
5 colour incliuing to blue, which burſts in pods, ſo that 
It is not ſo much as the others, and therefore has 
been leſs ded, and is now almoſt totally baniſhed the 
rdens of the curious. 2. The Double Roſe Sweet Wil- 
iam, whoſe flowers are of a fine deep Roſe-colour, and ſmell 
ſweet; this is much valued for the beauty and ſweetneſs of 
its flowers; the empalement (or pods) of theſe flowers never 
burſt, ſo the flowers remain with their petals fuily ex- 
panded, and do not hang down looſely as thoſe of the for- 
mer. 3. The Mule, or Fairchild's Sweet William; it hath 
narrower leaves than either of the former, and is of that 
variety called Sweet John : this was ſaid to have been pro- 
duced from ſeeds of a Carnation, which had been impreg- 
nated by the farina of the Sweet William ; the flowers of 
this are of a brighter red colour than either of the former ; 
their bunches are not quite ſo large, but their flowers have 
an able ſcent. 

The double kinds are N map" by layers, as the Car- 
nations, or by ſlips as Pinks; they love a middling ſoil, not 
too light, nor too heavy or ſtiff, nor too much dunged, 
which very often occaſions their rotting: theſe continue 
— 4 a long time, and are extremely beautiful; but 
they are very ſubject to canker and rot away, eſpecially if 
planted in a foil over wet or too light. Theſe flowers when 
planted in pots, are very proper to adorn court-yards at the 
time they are in flower. 

The China Pink is generally eſteemed an annual plant, 
becauſe the plants which are raiſed from ſeeds flower and 
produce ripe ſeeds the ſame ſeaſon, fo their roots are not 
often preſerved ; but where they are planted in a dry ſoil, 
they will continue two years, and the ſecond year will pro- 
duce a greater number of flowers than the firſt. There are 
a great variety of very rich colours in theſe lowers, which 
annually vary when raiſed from ſeeds. The double flowers 
of this are moſt eſteemed, though the colours of the ſingle 
are more diſtin and beautiful; for the multiplicity of 
petals in the double flowers, in a great meaſure, hide 
the 2 ſhades which are toward the lower part of the 
etals. 
> Theſe plants are propagated by ſeeds, which ſhould be 
ſown upon a gentle hot-bed about the beginning of April ; 
this moderate heat is only intended to forward the vegeta- 
tion of the ſeeds, therefore when the plants come up, they 
muſt have a large ſhare of air admitted to them, to prevent 
their drawing up weak ; and as ſoon as the weather will 
permit, they muſt be expoſed to the open air; in about a 
month after, the plants will be fit to remove, when th 
ſhould be carefully taken up with good roots, and planted 
in a bed of rich earth at about three inches aſunder, being, 
careful to ſhade them from the ſun till they have taken 
new root. The farther care is to keep them clean from 
| weeds till the end of May, at which time they may be 
tranſplanted to the places where they are deſigned to remain 
for flowering, when they may be taken up with large ball; 
of earth to their roots, ſo as ſcarcely to feel their removal, 
eſpecially if it happens to rain at that time. 

As theſe plants do not grow large, ſo when they are plant- 
ed ſingly in the borders of the flower-garden, they do not 
make ſo fine an appearance, as where they are planted by 
themſelves in beds; or if they are planted in ſmall clumps 
of ſix or eight roots in each, where the flowers being of 
different colours ſet off each other to advantage. 

Thoſe who are curious in theſe flowers, * particular 
care in ſaving their ſeeds, for they never permit any ſingle 
flowers to ſtand among their double, but pull them up as 
ſoon as they ſhew their flowers, and alſo draw out all thoſe 
which are not of lively good colours; where this is obſerved, 

j | 


| the flowers may be kept in great perſection; but when 
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perſons have truſty friends, who live at ſome diftance, vid 
whom they can exchange ſeeds once in two or three 

it is much better ſo to do than to continue ſowing ſeedy in 
the ſame place many years in ſucceſion, and this hold 
true in moſt ſorts of ſeeds : but the great difficulty is to meg 
with an honeſt perſon of equal ſkill, who will be as carefy 
in the choice of his plants for ſeed as if he was to ſoy 
them himſelf. 

DIAPENSIA. See SanicuLa. 

DICTAMNUS. Lin. Gen. Plant. 468. X 

* CHARACTERS are, 

flower bath tals which are ＋ 7 and ten fla. 
mina which are pg hg the petals. In the center is 2 
a five-rornered germen, which afterward becomes a capſule with 
fue cells joined together, inclofing ſeveral roundiſh, hard, ſbinig 
ceds. 
a We have but one SR IES of this plant, viz. 

DicTamnvus (Albzs.) Hort. Cliff. 161. White Dittay; 
commonly called Fraxinella. 

There are three varieties of this plant, one with a 
red flower ſtriped with purple, another with a White flower, | 
and one with ſhorter ſpikes of flowers; but as I have ob- 
ſerved them to vary when proprogated by ſeeds, ſol eſteen 
them only ſeminal varieties. | 

This is a very ornamental plant for gardens, and as it 
requires very little culture, ſo deſerves a place in all 
gardens. It hath a perennial root, which ſtrikes deep into 
the ground; the head annually increaſes in fize ; it ſends 
up many ſtalks in proportion to its bigneſs, which riſe fron 
two to three feet high, garniſhed with winged leaves placed 
alternate; they are compoſed of three or four pair of ob- 
long lobes, terminated by an odd one, which are ſmooth 
and tiff, ſitting cloſe to the midrib; the lobes placed on 
each fide the midrib are oblique, but thoſe which termi- 
nate the leaf have their fides equal. The flowers are 
duced in a long, pyramidal, looſe ſpike or thyrſe, on the 
top of the fall, which is nine or ten anches long ; the 
flowers of one ſort is white, and the other of a pale red, 
marked with red or purple ſtripes. 'The whole plant when 

ently rubbed, emits an odour like that of Lemon peel, 
— when bruiſed has ſomething of a balſamic ſcent. 

Theſe plants are propagated by ſeeds, which, if ſown in 
the autumn ſoon after they are ripe, the plants will appear 
the following April; but when they are kept out of the 
ground till the ſpring, the ſeeds ſeldom ſucceed ; or if they 
do grow, it is the following ſpring before the plants appear, 
ſo that a whole year is loſt. When the plants come up, 
they muſt be conſtantly kept clean from weeds ; and in the 
autumn, when their leaves decay, the roots ſhould be care- 
fully taken up, and planted in beds at fix inches diſtance 
every way ; theſe beds may be four feet broad, and the paths 
between them two, that there may be room enough to pal 
between the beds to weed them. In theſe beds the plants 
may ſtand two years, during which time they muſt be con- 
ſtantly kept clean from weeds ; and if they thrive well 
they will be ſtrong enough to flower; ſo in the autumn they 
ſhould be carefully taken up, and planted in the middle af 
the borders of the flower-garden, where they will continue 
thirty or forty years, producing more ſtems of flowers 1 
proportion to the ſize of the roots. All the culture theſe 
require is to be kept clean from weeds, and the ground 
about them dug every winter. f 

DICTAMNUS CRETICUS. See ORIGANUM. 

DIERVILLA. Tourn: Act. R. Par. 1706. k 

The CyaracTeERs are, | 
- The flowwer zs of one leaf, cut into five parts at the top; it hath 
ve ſtamina, which are egual with the petal; at the boten f 
the flower is fituated an oval germen, which afterward becom 
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8 ff _=_ berry, divided into four cells, which contain ſmall | 


We have but one SyEc1Es of this plant, viz. 
DiERVILLA (Lonicera) Acadienſis fruticoſa, flore luteo. 
AR. R. Par. 1706. Shrubby Diervilla of Acadia with a yel- 


wy his plant grows naturally in the northern parts of Ame- 
rica; it hath woody roots which ſpread far in the ground, 
and put out ſhoots at a diſtance from the principal ſtalk, 
whereby it multiplies greatly : the ſtalks are ligneous, and 
ſeldom riſe more than three feet high, and are garniſhed 
with oblong heart-ſhaped leaves, ending in acute points, 
which are very ſlightly ſawed on their edges, and are placed 
oppoſite, fitting cloſe to the ſtalks; the upper part of the 
ſtalk is garniſhed with flowers, which come out from the 
fide, and alſo at the top of the ſtalks, two or three toge- 
ther, ſuſtained upon ſhort foot-ſtalks : they are of a pale 
yellow, and being ſmall make no great appearance. 

It is eaſily propagated by ſuckers, which it ſends out in 
plenty, and loves a moiſt ſoil and ſhady fituation, where 
the cold will never injure it. 

DIGITALIS. Lin. Gen. Plant. 676. Foxglove. 

The CHARACTERS are, : 

The floqwer is bell 2 of one petal, with a large 
whoſe brim is ſlightly divided into 
nina, which are inſerted in the baſe of the petal, twvo being longer 
than the other ; the germen afterward ſwells to an oval capſule, 
ow tavo cells, inclofing many ſmall angular ſeeds. 
| he SPECIES are, , 

1. Dic1TAL1sS (Purpura) calycinis foliolis ovatis acutis, 
corollis obtuſis, labio ſuperiore integro. Hort. Upſal. 178. 
Common or purple Foxglove with a rough leaf. 


2. DiciTaL1s (Jah) foliis decurrentibus. Lin. Sp. 


PI. 867. Laſſer Spaniſb Foxglove with running leaves. 

3. DiciTaL1s (Lutea) calycinis foliolis acutis, corollis 
obtuſis, labio ſuperiore integro, foliis lanceolatis obtuſis. 
Leſſer yellow Foxglove with a ſmall floauer. 

4. DiciTaL1s (Grandiflora) foliolis calycinis linearibus, 
corollis acutis, labio ſuperiore integro, foliis lanceolatis. 
Tellew Fexglove with a larger yellow flower. 

2 (Ferruginea) calycinis foliolis ovatis ob- 
tuſis, corollæ labio inferiore longitudine floris. Lin. Sp. 
Plant. 622. Narrow-leaved F oxglove with an iron coloured 
6. IGITAL13. (Canarienfis) calycinis foliolis lanceola- 
us, corollis bilabiatis acutis, caule fruticoſo. Lin. Sp. Pl. 
. Shrubby Canary Foxgleve like Bearſbreech, with a golden 
The firſt ſort grows naturally by the fide of hedges and 
ſhacy woods in moſt parts of England, ſo is rarely culti- 
rated in. gardens; it is a biennial plant, which the firſt year 
produces a great tuft of oblong rough leaves; the ſecond 
nay ſhoots up a ſtrong herbaceous ſtalk, which riſes from 
f ree to ſive feet high, garniſhed with leaves of the fame 
: m as the lower, but they gradually leſſen upward ; the 
=” grow in a long looſe thyrſe, ſtanding only on one 
| +4 0 8 ſtalk; they are large, tubulous, and fhaped like 
the rex of a purple colour, with ſeveral white ſpots on 
Aa lip; theſe are ſucceeded by oval capſules with 
0 cells, which are filled with dark brown ſeeds: whoever 
fo 4 _ to cultivate it, ſhould ſow the ſeeds in autumn, 

ole which are ſown in the ſpring ſeldom ſucceed. 
* 15 2 variety of this with a white flower, which is 
differ, growing naturally in ſome parts of England, which 
die rom this only in the colour. of the flower; but this 
crEnce 15 permanent. 


The < . i R ; 
riſes A wang grows naturally in Spain; this ſeldom 


ches 


open tube, 


in 


long, and three broad in the middle; they. are ſoft, 


de parts; it hath feur ta- 


open air. 


an a foot high; the lower leaves are ten 
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woolly, and roughly veined on their under fide; the ſtalks 
are garniſhed with leaves of the ſame ſha 


pe, but ſmaller ;- 
the upper part of the ſtalk hath a ſhort th of purple 
flowers, like thoſe of the common ſort, but ſmaller, and the 
ſegments of the petal are acute: this plant retains its dif- 
ference when cultivated in gardens. 1 
The third ſort hath very long obtuſe leaves near the root; 
the ſtalk is ſmall, and riſes from two to three feet high, the 
lower part bein 4 pretty cloſely garniſhed with ſmooth leaves, 
about three inches long and one broad, ending in obtuſe 
points: the upper part of the ſtalk, for ten inches in length, 
is adorned: with fmall yellow flowers, which are cloſely 
ranged on one fide, having a few very ſmall acute leaves 


| placed between them, which are ſituated on the oppoſite ſide 


of the ſtalk ; the upper lip of the flower is entire,. aud the 

tal is obtuſe. 5 

The fourth ſort hath long, ſmooth, veined leaves at the 
bottom; the ſtalk is ſtrong, and riſes two feet and a half 
high, garniſhed with leaves which are five inches long, one 
and a half broad, ending in acute points; theſe have many 
longitudinal veins, and are ſlightly ſawed on their edges; 
the upper part of the ſtalk is adorned with ſmall yellow 
flowers, the brim having acute points, and the upper lip 
entire. 

The fifth ſort hath narrow ſmooth leaves, which are en- 
tire; the ſtal k riſes five or ſix feet high; the lower part of 
the ſtalk is garniſhed with very narrow ſmall leaves ; the- 
flowers terminate the ſtalk, growing in a long ſpike, with: 
very few leaves between them, and thoſe very ſmall ; the- 
empalement is divided into four obtuſe parts, the lower lip- 
extending much longer than the upper ; the flowers are of- 
an iron colour; there is a variety of this with broader leaves. 

The ſixth ſort grows naturally in the Canary Iflands ;- 
this plant hath a firubby ſtalk, which riſes to the height of 
five or ſix feet, dividing into ſeveral branches, garniſued 
with rough ſpear-ſhaped leaves near five inches long, and: 
one and a half broad in the middle, with a few ſhort ferra-- 
tures on their edges; they are placed alternately on the 
branches; each of the branches is terminated by a looſe 
ſpike of lowers, about fix inches in length ; the empale-- 
ment is cut into five acute ſegments almoſt to the bottom ; 
the upper lip is long and entire; this is arched, and im- 
mediately. under it the ſtamina and ſtyle are fituated ; the: 


lower lip is obtuſe, and indented at the top; there are two» 


acute ſegments on the fide, which compoſe the chaps of the 
flower; two of the ſtamina are longer than the other; in- 
the bottom of the flower is fituated the germen, ſupporting 
a ſlender ſtyle, crowned by an oval ſtigma; the germen 
afterward becomes an oval capſule, filled with ſmall angu- 
lar ſeeds. 

This plant begins to lower in May, and there id generally 
a ſucceſſion of flowers on the ſame plant till the winter puts: 
a flop to them, which renders the plant more valuable; it 
is propagated by ſeeds, which ſhould be ſown in pots in the- 
autumn foon after the feeds are ripe; theſe pots ſhouli be 
plunged into an old bed of tanners bark, whoſe heat is gone, 
and in mild weather the glaſſes ſhould be drawn off to ad- 
mit the air, but in hard rains and froſt they muſt be kept: 
on to protect the ſeeds from both, which frequeatiy deſtroys 
them; in the ſpring the plants will come up, when they? 
ſhould enjoy the free air in mild weather, but muſt be pro-. 
tected from the cold: as ſoon as theſe ate large enough to 
tranſplaut, they ſhould be each put into a ſeparate imall; 
pot, and placed under the. frame till they have taken 
new rcot,. then they ſhould be gradually inured to the 
ir. During the ſun mer ſraſon the plants ſhould: 


remain abroad in a ſheltered ſituation, but in the autumn 
they muſt be placed in a green-bouſe, for they will not: 
. | live abroad in winter: they. myſt. not be kept too warm: 
ald 
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ll theſe farts ſhould be own ip the autumn, for if the 
deds are ſown in the ſpripg they commonly fail, or at leaſt 
lie a whole year in the ground bet vegetate. The 
plants are moſt of them biennial (except the ſeventh ſort) 
and periſh ſoon after their ſeeds are ripe. 

DIOSCOREA. Plum. Nov. Gen. 9. tab. 26. Lin. Gen. 


Plant. 995: 
The CnaRracTEes are, 

It hath male and female flewers in different plants ; the male 
flawers bave a perianthium cut into fix parts, and have no petals, 
but have fix ſhort hairy tamina; the female flowers have the 
Jame perianthium ; they have no petali, but have a three-cornered 
germen ; the perianthium afterward becomes a triangular capſule 
with three cells, opening with three valves, containing two com- 

preſſed bordered ſeeds in each. | | 
The SrEcits are, | 

1. Dios con zA (Sativa) foliis cordatis alternis, caul 
1zvi. Hort. Cliff. 459. Climbing Die/corea with black Briony 
leaves, and fruit growing in long bunches. | 

2. Dioscorta (Haffata) foliis haſtato-cordatis, caule 
lævi, racemis longiſſimis. Climbing Die/corea with a_/pear- 
pointed leaf, and fruit growing in long bunches. 

3. Dioscorta (Fille/a) foliis cordatis rotundis, alter- 
nis, 7 volubili lævi. Clinbing Dio/corea with a roundiſb 
Pointed leaf, and fruit growing in long bunches. 

4 . (Bulbifers) folits cordatis, caule alato 
bulbifera. Flor. Zeyl. 360. Dio/corea with heart-ſhaped 
leaves, and a winged ſtall bearing bulbs ; commonly called Yam. 

5. Dioscorta (Oppe/itifolia) foliis cordatis alternis op- 
— ue, caule lævi. Lin. Sp. Plant. 1033. Dieſcorea with 
iq baped leaves growing alternate and oppoſite, and a 
Smooth falt. 

The firſt ſort grows naturally in moſt of the iſlands in the 
Weſt-Indies; this hath ſlender climbing ſtalks, which fix 
themſelves to any ſupport near them, and riſe to the height 
of eighteen or twenty feet, garniſhed with heart-ſhaped 
leaves, ending in acute points, with five longitudinal veins, 
which ariſe from the foot-ſtalk, and diverge towards the 

ſides, but meet again at the point of the leaves; they ſtand 
upon pretty long foot-ſtalks, from the baſe of which ariſe 
the branchin Eikes of flowers, which are ſmall, and have 
no . the female flowers are ſucceeded by three-cor- 
nered oblo 8 having three cells, each containing 
two compreſſed ſeeds. 

The ſecond ſort differs from the firſt in the ſhape of its 
leaves, theſe having two round ears at their baſe, but the 
middle extends to an acute point, like that of an halbert. 
The bunches of flowers are longer, and they are looſer 
placed than thoſe of the former ſort. | 

The third fort bath broad, round, heart-ſhaped leaves, 
ending in acute points, having many longitudinal veins, 
which ariſe from the foct-ſtalk, and diverge to the fide, 
but afterward join at the point of the leaf; the flowers come 
out on long looſe ſtrings, ſtanding on ſhort foot-ſtalks ; the 
female flowers are ſucceeded by three-cornered oblong cap- 
ſules with three cells, having compreſſed bordered ſeeds. 

The fourth ſort hath triangolar winged ſtalks, which trail 
upon the ground, and extend to a great length; theſe fre- 
quently put out roots from their joints as they lie upon the 
ground, whereby the plants are multiplied. The roots of 
this plant are eaten in many parts of both Indies, where 
the plants are much cultivated. 

The fifth ſort grows naturally in Virginia, and in other 
parts of North America; this hath a ſmooth ſtalk, which 
climbs on the neighbouring plants, and riſe five or ſix feet 
high, garniſhed with heart-ſhaped leaves, which are placed 
ſometimes alternate, and at others they are oppoſite, and 
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1 * 2 of the ſtalk in the ſame manner as the other fon, 


| 
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ſeveral longitudinal veins ; the flowers come out fog 


8 ve propagated by laying th 
Theſe plants may aying their branch, 
into the ground, which in about three months will put a 
roots, and may then be taken from the old plants, ay 
planted into ſeparate pots, which ſhould be plunged intothe 
tan-bed in the ſtove; during the winter theſe plants hoyiy 
have but little water given — » but in ſummer, when 
are growing vigorouſly, they require more; in warm 
that thay ſhould have a large ſhare of air. When the ry 
of theſe plants are brought to England, ſhould be in. 
mediately ſown in pots, and plunged into a hot-bed, 
if the ſeeds are freſh, the plants will come up in tus 
monihs ; but ſometimes they remain in the ground till gy 
foll-wing ſpring before the plants appear; therefore, whey 
the plants do not come up the firſt ſeaſon, the pots ſhouli 
be ſcreened from the froſt in the winter, and put into a nay 
hot-bed in the ſpring, which will bring up the plants, 
The fourth ſort is much cultivated by the inhabitants of 


the iſlands in America, and is of great uſe to them for 


feeding of their negroes ; and the white people make pul- 


dings of their roots, when ground to a ſort of flour. Thi 


pu is ſuppoſed to have been brought from the Eaſt to the 
eſt-Indies, for it has not been diſcovered to grow wild in 
any part of America; but in the iſland of Ceylon, and @ 
the coaſt of Malabar, it grows in the woods, and there ar 
in thoſe places a great variety of forts. 

This plant is propagated by cutting of the root into piece, 
obſerving to preſerve an eye or bud to each, as is praftiſed 
in planting of Potatoes ; each of theſe being planted wil 
grow, and produce three or four large roots : in Ameria 
they are commonly fix or eight months in the ground before 
the roots are taken up for uſe; the roots are roaſted u 
boiled, and eaten by the inhabitants, and ſometimes ar 
made into bread. | | 

This plant will not thrive in the open air in the warmel 
— of the year, ſo muſt conſtantly be kept in the bark 

ve. 

DIOSMA. Lin. Gen. Pl. 241. African Spirza, vulgd. 

The CHARACTERS are, 

The flower hath fue obtuſe petals, which are as long as th 

empalement, and five lamina, with a five-pointed bellow nf 


rium fitting on the germen, which afterward becomes a fruit ct 


poſed of fue compreſſed capſules, joined together, each inclofing au 
/mooth oblong ſeed. 


The Seis are, a | 
1. DiosMa (Oppeſitifolia) foliis ſubulatis acutis oppo- 
fitis. Hort. Cliff. 71. African Spiraea with leaves placed it 
the form of a croſs. | 
2. Dios uA (Hir/uta) foliis linearibus hirſutis. Hort 
Cliff. 71. Dio/ma with narrow hairy leaves. ; 
3. Dios uA (Rubra) foliis lincaribus acutis glabris, ſub 
tus bifarium punctatis. Lin. Sp. Plant. 198. Die/ma with 


ſmooth, narrow, acute leaves, which are ſpatted on their under 
fide. 


4. Dios uA (FEricoides) foliis lineari-lanceolatis ſabtw 
convexis, bifariam imbricatis. Lin. Sp. Plant. 198. 
can Spiræa with leaves like the berry-bearing Heath. 

The firit ſort riſes to the height of three or four feet ; tif 
branches are ſlender, and produced from the ſtem very i 
gularly ; the leaves are placed croſſways ; the flowers if 
produced at the end of the branches between the leaves: 
theſe plants continue a long time in flower, and make 3 fine 
appearance when they are intermixed with other exoucs 1 
the open air. 
The ſecond ſort makes a very handſome ſhrub, — 
to the height of five or ſix feet: the ſtalks are of a ſine hs 
colour ; the leaves come out alternately on every fide of 
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Ales, which are narrow-pointed and hairy: the flowers 
ce in ſmall —_— the end of i Boch which 
are Fell and white ; theſe are ſucceeded by ſtarry ſeed- 
veſlels, having five corners like thoſe of the ſtarry Aniſe ; 
each of theſe corners is a cell, having one ſmooth, ſhining, 
oblong, black feed : theſe ſeed-veſſels abound with a reſin, 


which affords 8 grateful ſcent, as doth alſo the whole plant. 


The third ſort riſes from two to three feet high, forming 
a buſhy head; the leaves are ſmooth, narrow, and acute- 

:nted, having two or three ſpots on their under fide; the 
— are ſmall, of a bluſh colour, and come out at the 
end of the ſhuots ; but this ſort rarely produces ſceds in 
England. 8 

The fourth ſort is of humbler 
former, ſeldom riſing above two 
into many branches ; the leaves of this fort are ſmooth, and 
reſemble thoſe of the Heath ; and the plant from thence 
had the name of Erica Athiopica, &c. given to it by Dr. 
plukenet: the flowers of this kind are produced in cluſ- 
ters 2t the end-of the branches, like thoſe of the ſecond 
ſort, but are ſmaller, and the bunches not ſo large. 

All theſe plants are propagated by cuttings, which may 
be planted during any of the fummer months in pots, and 
plunged into a moderate hot-bed, where they ſhould be 
ſhaded in the day-time from the ſun, and frequently re- 
freſhed with water ; in about two months the cuttings will 
have taken root, when they ſhould be each tranſplanted 
into a ſmall pot, and placed in a ſhady ſituation until they 
have taken freſh root, when they may be placed among 
other exotic plants in a ſheltered fituation : the plants ma 
remain abroad until the beginning of October or later, if 
the ſeaſon continue favourable, for they only require to be 
ſheltered from froſt; ſo that in a dry airy n-houſe they 
may be preſerved very well in winter, Kd uy ſummer they 
may be expoſed to the open air with other green-houſe 


lants. 


* Lin. Gen. Pl. 1027. The Indian Date 
umb. 


The ChARAcrERs are, 


It hath hermaphrodite and mal: floxwers on ſeparate plants ; the 


bermaphrodite flowers have a lurge, obtuſe, permanent empale- 
ment, divided into four parts; the flower hath one pitcher- 
ſhaped petal, cut at the brim into four ſegments, and eight ſhort 
brifly tamina firmly joined to the puſs ; in the center is 
fituated a roundiſh germen, which afterward becomes a large 
globular berry with cells, each including one oblong, compreſſed, 
bard ſeed ; the male flowers have the ſame calyx and flower, 
with eight ſhort lamina, but have no germen. 
The Spxciss are, | 

1. Diosrrxos (Lotus) foliorum paginis diſcoloribus. 


Lin. Sp. Plant. 1057. Dieſpyros with the ſurface of the leaves 
ef two coleurs, er the Indian Date Plumb. 


MR yg by (Yirginiana) foliorum paginis concolo- 
8. Lin. ant. 1057. The Piſhamin or Perfimon, an 
by ſome n Plumb. * " 4 , 
The firſt ſort is ſuppoſed to be a native of Africa, and 
des tranſplanted from thence into ſeveral parts of Italy, and 
= the ſouth of France. The fruit of this tree is by ſome 
uppoſed to be the Lotus, which Ulyſſes and his companions 
were inchanted with. This is a tree of middling growth 
- the warm parts of Europe, where it riſes upward of 
, ty feet high; in the botanic garden at Padua there is 
228 old tree, which has been deſcribed by ſome of 
> botaniſts, under the title of Guaiacum Patavi- 
_ N tree produces —_ of fruit every year, from 
I $ of which many plants have been raiſed. 
4 ſecond ſort is a native of America, but particularly 
Tina and Carolina; the ſeeds of this ſort are fre- 


quently brought to England, where the trees are now be- 


** than either of the 


t high, and ſpreads out 


| 


it is v 


inured by degrees to the open air; and in june 


DIP 


come pretty eommon in nurſeries about London, This riſes 
to the height of twelve or fourteen feet, but generally di- 
vides into many irregular trunks near the d, ſo that 
rare to ſee a handſome tree of this ſort: it pro- 
duces plenty of fruit in England, but they never come to 
perfection here: in America the inhabitants preſerve the 
fruit until it be rotten (as is practiſed by Medlars in Eng- 
land) when they are . a pleaſant fruit. 
Both ſorts are propagated by ſeeds, which will come up 
very well in the open ground ; but if they are ſown upon 
a moderate hot-bed, the plants will come up much ſooner, 


and make a greater progreſs; but in this caſe the ſeeds 


ſhould be ſown in pots or boxes of earth, and plunged into 
the hot-bed, becauſe the plants will not bear tranſplanting 
till autumn, when the leaves fall off; ſo that when the 
plants are up and have made ſome progreſs, they may be 
ma 
be wholly expoſed, and may remain abroad 3 
when it will be proper to ſet the pots under a hot- bed frame 
to protect them from hard froſt, which, while they are 
young, may kill che tops of the plants; but they muſt have 
as much free air as poſſible in mild weather: the followin 
ſpring, before the plants begin to ſhoot, they ſhould be tranſ- 
planted into a nurſery in a warm ſituation, where they may 
be trained up for two years, and then removed to the places 
where they are deſigned to remain. Theſe are both hardy 
enough to reſiſt the greateſt cold of this country, after 
plants have acquired ſtrength. 

DIPSACUS. Lin. Gen. Plant. 107. The Teazel. 

The CHARACTERS are, | 
It hath many florets collected in one common perianthium ; t 
have but one petal, which is tubular, cut into four parts at : 
- T hey have four hairy flamina. T he germen is ſituated belcw 
the flower, which afterward becomes a column-ſhaped ſeed, in- 
cloſed in the common conical fruit, which is divided by long pricl ly 
partitions. © | 
The Sreiss are, 
1. Dirsacus (Sylveftris) foliis ſeſſilibus ſerratis, ariſtis 
fructibus erectis. Mild Teaxel. 
2. Dirsacus (Fallonum) foliis connatis, ariſtis fructi- 
bus recurvis. Cultivated Teaxel. | 
3. Dirsacus (Laciniatu?) foliis connatis ſinuatis. Lin. 
Sp. Plant. 97. Teazel with a laciniated leaf. $ 
4. Dirsacus (Pilous) foliis petiolatis appendiculatis. 
Hort. Upſal. 25. Wild Teazel with a ſmaller head, or ſmaller 
Shepherd*s Rod. 

The firſt of theſe n is very common upon dry banks 
in moſt parts of England, and is ſeldom cultivated in gar- 
dens, unleſs for the ſake of variety. 

The fourth ſort grows naturally in many places near 
London, and is rarely admitted into gardens. 

The third ſort grows naturally in Alſace, and is kept in 
botanic gardens for the ſake of variety; this differs from 
the wild Teazel, in having the leaves deeply cut and 


Jagged. : 
Pot it is the ſecond ſort only which is cultivated for uſe, 


| which is called Carduus Fullorum, or Fullonum, being of 


ſingular uſe in raiſing the knap upon woollen cloth; for 


which purpoſe, there are great quantities of this plant cul- 


tivated in the weſt country. ; | 
This plant is propagated-by ſowing the ſeeds in March, 
upon a ſoil that has been well prepared. ' About one 
of ſeed will ſow an acre, for the plants ſhould have room 
to grow, otherwiſe the heads will not be ſo large, nor in fo 
reat quantity. When the plants are come up, they muſt 
hoed in the ſame manner as is practiſed for Turneps, 
cutting down all the weeds, and ſingling out the plants to 
about eight inches diſtance ; and as the plants advance, 
and the weeds begin to grow again, they muſt be hoed a 
| H h ſecond 
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| | ts to a wider diſtance ; 
for they at leaſt a foot aſunder, 
and ſhould be kept clear from weeds, eſpecially the firſt 
ſummer; for when the plants have ſpread ſo. as to cover 
the ground, the weeds will not fo readily grow between 
them. The ſecond year after ſowing the plants will ſhoot 


up heads, which will be fit to cut about the beginning of 
Auguſt ; at which time they ſhould be cut, and tied up in 
bunches, ſetting them in the fun, if the weather be fair; 
but if not, they muſt be ſet in rooms to dry them. The 
common. produce is about an hundred and ſixty bundles or 
ſtaves upon an acre, which they ſell for ane ſhilling a ſtave. 
Some people ſow Caraway and other feeds amongſt their 
Teazels, but this is not a good method, for the one ſpoils 
the other, nor can the weeds be ſo well cleaned away from 
the Teazels. 

DIRCA. Lin. Gen. 1078. 

The CHARACTERS are, 

The flower is tubulous, has no empalement ; it has eight fla- 
mina, which are longer than the tube. 
by a berry with one cell, including a fing le ſeed. 

We have but one Specits of this genus, viz. 

Dic (Paſuftris.) Lin Gen. Nov. 1c78. The French 
eall it Bois de Plomb, 1. e. Leadwood: the Engliſh in 
America call it Leatherwood, from its lightneſs. 

This is a low ſhrub in this country; it ſeldom riſes more 


than four or five feet high, and is very nearly allied to the 


Mezereon ; the flowers come out early in the ſpring before 
the leaves ; they are ſmall, tubulous, and of a light her- 


T he flower is ſucceeded 


bacecus colour, ſo make very little appearance, The leaves 


are oval, ſmooth, and of a pale green; they fall off in the 
autumn; the ſhoots are jointed like knees. 

It grows naturally in moiſt places in North America, but 
is at preſent pretty rare in the Engliſh gardens. It may 
be propagated by layers, but they are commonly two years 
before they put out roots. It ſhould have a moiſt foil and 
a ſhady ſituation. 

DI'TTANY, the white. 

DOCK. See Rumex. 

- DODARTIA. Lin. Gen. Plant. 698. 
The CHARACTERS are, 

The empalement is cut into five parts at the top; the flower 
Bath one petal; the upper lip is twice as long as the lower. I. 
hath four lamina, two of which are ſhorter than the other. 
In the center is fituated a round germ:n, which afterward be- 
comes a globular capſule with two cells, filled with ſmall ſeeds. 

The SPECIES are, 
1. DoparTia (Orientalis) foliis linearibus integerrimis 
labris. Lin. Sp. Plant, 633. Dedariia with very narrow, 
þ entire leaves. — 

2. DoD AR TIA (Linaria) foliis radicalibus oblongo-ova- 
tis, ſerratis, caulinis linearibus integerrimis floribus ſpi- 
catis terminalibus. Dodartia with obleng, eval, ſawed leaves 
at the bottom, thoſe on the ſtalk narrow and entire, and flowers 
growing in ſpikes at the end of the flalks. 

The firſt fort was diſcovered by Dr. Tournefort near 
Mount Ararat in Armenia. It hath a perennial root, which 
creeps far in the ground, and ſends out ftalks at a great 
diſtance from the parent plant; the ſtalks are firm, a little 
compreſſed, and grow a foot and a half high, ſending out 
ſeveral ſide branches, garniſhed with long, fleſhy, narrow 
leaves, placed oppoſite; thoſe on the lower part of the 
ſtalk are ſhorter and broader than thoſe above, and have 
two or three ſharp indentures on their edges. At the joints 
the flowers come out ſingly on each fide the ſtalk, fitting 
cloſe to it; they are tubulous, but divide into two lips ; 
the upper lip is hollow like a ſpoon, and is divided into 
two p:irts; the lower lip is divided into three parts, the 
middle being the narroweſt. The flower is of a deep pur- 


See DicTamnus. 
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| ple colour, but is rarely ſucceeded by ſeeds in Rnglayy 
t propagates very faſt by its creeping roots, ſo that whey 
it is once eſtabliſhed in a garden, it will multiply faſ 


enough. | | 

The ſecond ſort is a biennial, or at leaſt a triennial 
which periſhes ſoon after the ſeeds are ripe ; this ſends out 
ſeveral oblong leaves from the root, which are narrow 1 
| their baſe, but increaſes in width upward, and are roundeg 
at the end: between theſe ariſe the ſtalks which grow a foot 
high, the upper parts being garniſhed with leaves of the 
ſame form as the lower leaves, but are much ſmaller ; the 
upper leaves are very narrow and entire. The flowers 
in ſpikes at the top of the ſtalks; they are very ſmall and 
white, but are ſhaped like thoſe of the former fort. | 

This is propagated by ſeeds, which ſhould be fown in 
autumn ſoon after they are ripe, upon a border of light 
earth, where they are deſigned to remain. When the plants 
| : - : 
appear the following ſpring, they muſt be thinned, and kept 
clean from weeds, which is all the culture they require; the 
ſecond or third year they wilt flower and ſeed, after which 
the plants decay ; when the ſeeds are ſown in the ſpring, 
the plants never come up the ſame year. | 

DOG's TOOTH. See Ea YTRRONIUN. 

DOG-WOOD. See Cox x us. 

DOLICHOS. Kidney-bean. 

The CHARACTERS are, 

T he jlowwer is of the bhutterſy kind, having a large rund 
wvexillum, which is reflexed, and is diſtinguiſhed from Phaſeclus, 
by the keel of the flower not being ſpiral. 

The SPpEC1Es are, 0 

1. Dor icgos (Lablab) volubilis leguminibus ovato- 
aciniformibus, ſeminibus ovatis hilo arcuato verſus alteram 
extremitatem. Prod. Leyd. 368. Dilochos with a winding 
flalk, oval bill. ſbaped prds, and oval ſeeds. 

2. Dor ichos (Urens) volubilis leguminibus ramoſis 
herbis tranſrerſim lamellatis, ſeminibus hilo cinctis. Jacg. 
Amer. 27. Dilocbos ⁊vithb a winding flalk ; commonly called 
Cowntch. | 

There are many other ſpecies of this genus, as there are 
alſo of the Phaſeolus, which are rarely cultivated in the 
Engliſh gardens, therefore to enumerate them would only 
= "= work to little purpoſe, as they are not cultivated 

or uſe. 

The firſt ſort here enumerated is frequently cultivated m 
warm countries for the ſupply of the table, though there 
are many ſpecies which are more valuable for that purpoſe; 
but in England it would be ridiculous, becauſe the plants 
muſt be raiſed on a hot-bed, otherwiſe they will not flower 


or ſeed. 


The ſecond ſort is ſometimes cultivated in gardens, for 
the pods are covered cloſely with ſtinging hs, called 
Cowitch. The ſeeds of this fort muſt be ſown on a bot- 
bed, and the plants muſt be kept in the ſtove through the 
winter, and treated tenderly ; the ſecond year they will 
flower and produce pods. 

DORIA. See SorLipaco and OTrHonNa. 

DORONICUM. Lin. Gen. Pl. 862. Leopard's Bane. 

The CRARACTERs are, 

I. hath a flewer compoſed of ſeveral bermaphrodite flereth 
which form the diſk, and female florets which compoſe the rays 3 
theſe are included in oe common empalement, which hath a 
doable ſeries of leames as long as the rays. In the bottom of the 
hermaphrodite florets is 1 the germen, which afterwar a 
becomes a fingle, oval, compreſed jeed, crowned with hail) 
down. The female florets are fermed like a tongue, and con- 
poſe the border; theſe have a germen, crowned ** 22 
ftigmas, but have no lamina ; the germen becomes a ſingle fur 
roared /ced without down. 


3 


The 


| DOR 


The Sen 
1. Dos Or ICUM 


are, 
ho wrapper, _ 1 obtuſis, 
realibus petiolatis, caulinis amplexicaulibus. Lin. Mat. 
— * 4. Lad Bare with obtuſe heart ba ted lea ues, 
thoſe the root having ſuot al lu, and theſe above embracing 
| the, : 
= HDosoricun (Plartaginum) foliis ovatis acutis, ſub- 
Jentatis, ramis alternis. Hort. Cliff, 411. Leopard's Bane 
with oval pointed leaves indented at bottom, and alternate 
branches. La 3 
z. Dos on,,u e (Bellidiaſtrum) caule nudo ſimpliciſſimo 
onjforo. Hort. Cliff. co Leopard's Bane with a naked 
| Halt, having one rower. i 
The firſt ſort grows naturally in Hungary, and upon the 
Helvetian mountains, but is frequently preſerved in the 
Engliſh gardens, Tt hath thick fleſhy roots, which divide 
into many Enots or knees, ſending out ſtrong fleſhy f.bres, 
which penetrate deep into the ground; from theſe ariſe in 
- the ſpring a cluſter of heart-ſhaped leaves, which are hairy, 
and ſtan 
ſtalks, which are channelled and hairy, near three feet 
high, putting out one or two ſmaller ſtalks from the fide, 
which grow ereQ, and are garniſhed with one or two heart- 
ſhaped leaves, cloſely embracing the ſtalks with their baſe; 
each falk is terminated by one large ycllow flower, com- 
poſed of about twenty-four rays or female florets, long, 
lain, and indented in three parts at the top. In the center 
Is fituated a great number of hermaphrodite florets, which 
compoſe the diſk ; theſe are tubulous, and lightly cut at the 
top in five parts. | 
This plant multiplies very faſt by its ſpreading roots, and 
if the ſeeds are permitted to ſcatter, they will produce plants 
wherever they happen to fall, ſo that it becomes a weed 
where it is once eſtabliſhed ; it loves a moiſt ſoil and a 
« ſhady ſituation. | 
The ſecond ſort hath oval leaves, ending in acute points; 
' theſe are indented on their edges toward their baſe, but 


their upper parts are entire; the ſtalks riſe about two feet 


high, each is terminated by a large yellow flower like thoſe 
of the former ſort; the ſtalks of this ſort have two or three 
leaves, which are placed altcrnately, and their baſe fits cloſe 
to the ſtalks; theſe are not ſo hairy as thoſe of the former 
fort. This grows naturally in Portugal, Spain, and Italy, 
but is equally hardy with the firſt, and- multiplies in as 
great plenty ; the root is perennial. a 

The third ſort grows naturally on the Alps and the Pyre- 
nean mountains ; it hath a perennial root; the leaves are 
like thoſe of the leſſer Daiſy, but longer, and not ſo broad. 
The flower grows upon a naked foot-ſtalk, which is near 
a foot long; the roots ſeldom ſend out more than one ftalk ; 
the rays of the flower are white, and very like thoſe of the 
common Daily ; the diſk of the flower is yellow, which is 
compoſed of hermaphrodite flowers. 
This plant is preſerved in botanic gardens for the ſake 


* of variety, but the flowers make little better appearance 


than thoſe of the common Field Daiſy, only they ſtand up- 
on much taller foot-ftalks. It muſt have a ſhady ſituation 
and a moiſt ſoil, otherwiſe it will not thrive in this coun- 
Ty it is propagated by parting of the roots, for the ſeeds 
do not ripen well in England, 
The roots of the firſt ſort have been ſometimes uſed in 
medicine; ſome have commended it as an expeller of the 
Poiſon of ſcorpions, but otheſ reckon it to be a poiſon, 
| and affirm that it will deſtroy wolves and dogs. 
DORSTENIA, Plum. Nov. Gen. 29. tab. 8. Lin. Gen. 
lant. 147. Contrayerva. | 
he CHARACTERS are, 


It hath one common in voluerum fituated 2 pin which 


ft many ſmall flowers which þ ve four ſhort 


ave no petals, but 


upon foot-ſtalks; between theſe ariſe the flower 


famina. In the center is fituatcd a reundifþ 
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germen, which 
afterward becomes a ſingle ſeed, inclaſed in the common ey 
receptacle, | 

The Srreitks are, 3 

1. Dorsrtx1a (Cortrarer va) foliis ſerratis, floribus 
e acaulis, pinnatifidis-palmatis. Lin. Sp. Dwarf 

oe nia with hand. ſbaped leaves. 

2. DoxsTENIA {Houftoni) foliis cordato-angulatis acutis, 
3 quaGrangulaii dentato. Contrayerve with angul-r, 

cart-ſhaped, acute lea ves, and a quadrangular placenta which 
is inden ed. 

3. Doss TENA (Drokena) foliis palmato-angulatis, an- 
gulis acutis, placenta oblonga tetragono. Contrayerva with 
angular handed leaves, whoſe angles are very acute, and an 
oblong four-cornered placenta. | | 

The firſt of theſe plants was diſcovered by my late inge- 
nious friend Dr. William Houſton, near Old La Vera Cruz 
in New Spain. The ſecond was found ty the ſame gen- 
tleman, on the rocky grounds about Campeachy. The 
third ſort was found in great plenty in the iſland of Tobago, 
by Mr, Robert Millar, Surgeon. But the roots of ail theſe 
ſpecies are indiferently brought over, and uſed in medi- 
cine, and for dyeing. : 

The firſt ſort ſends out ſeveral leaves from the root, which 
are about four inches long, and as much in breadth, deeply 
laciniated into five or ſeven obtuſe parts, ftanding upon long 
foot-ſtalks ; they are ſmooth, of a deep green. The ſtalk 
which ſupports the placenta ariſes from the root, 1s four 
inches high, upon which the fleſhy placenta 1s vertically 
placed ; this is of a ſquare form about an inch long, and 
three quarters broad. Upon the upper ſurface of this the 
ſmall flowers are cloſely ſituated, the fleſhy part becoming 
an involucrum to them; theſe are very ſmall, and ſcarce 
conſpicuous at a diſtance, being of an herbaceous colour. 

The ſecond ſort ſends out 2 angular heart-ſhaped 


leaves from the root, which have foot-ftalks eight or nine 


inches in length, and very ſlender z the leaves are about 
three inches and a half long, and almoſt four broad at their 
baſe, the two ears having two or three angles, which are 
acute, and the middle of the leaves are extended and end in 
acute points like an halbert ; they are ſmooth and of a lucid 
green ; the foot-ſtalk which ſuſtains the placenta is nine 
inches long, and about half an inch ſquare; the upper 
ſurface is cloſely ſet with ſmall flowers like the firſt. 

The third ſort ſends out leaves of different forms ; ſome 
of the lower leaves are heart-ſhaped, having a few inden- 
tures on their edges, ending in acute points, but the lar 
leaves are deeply cut like the fingers on a hand, into fix or 
ſeven acute ſegments. They are five inches long, and fix 
broad in the middle, of a deep green, and ſtand upoa lon 
foot-ſtalks. The placenta is very thick and fleſhy, an inc 
and a half long, and three quarters broad, having four 


acute corners; theſe have a number of ſmall flowers placed 


on the upper ſurface like the other ſpecies. 

Theſe plants are at preſent very rare in Europe, nor was 
it known what the plant was, whoſe roots were imported, 
and had been Jong uſed in medicine in England, until the 
late Dr. Houſtoun informed us; for although Father Plumier 
had diſcovered one ſpecies of this plant, and given the name 
of Dorſtenia to the genus, yet he ſeems not to have known, 
that the Contrayerva was the root of that plant. 

It will be difficult to obtain theſe plants, becauſe the 
ſceds are ſeldom to be found good; nor will they grow, 
if they are kept long out of the ground; ſo that the only 
ſure method to obtain them is, to have the roots taken up 
at the time when their leaves begin to decay, and planted 
very cloſe in boxes of earth, which may be brought very 
ſafe to England, provided they are 232 from ſalt- 
water, and are not over watered with freſh in their paſſage. 

H h 2 When 
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- When the arrive, 
into a ſeparate pot, and plunged into the bark-ſtove, which 


ſhould be kept of a moderate heat ; they may be increaſed 


by parting their roots in the ſpring, before the plants put 


oat their leaves. EE: 
DORYCNIUM. . See Lorvs. 
DOUGLASSIA. See VorxaMERIA. 
DRABA. Dillen. Gen. Lin. Gen. PI. 414. 
4 3 CHARACTERS are, 4 
* The flower hath four petals in form M a crofs, and fix tamina, 
dur of which S - dS as 3 the other tauo are 
much ſhorter. In the center is fituated a bifid germen, which 
afterward becomes an oblong, oval, entire pod, with two cells, 
Separated by the favelling fyle, which is oblique. The valves 
are parallel to the middle, and opens oblique, each cell containing 
a fingle ſeed. 
The SPpEcC1Es are, 5 
1. De AA (Alpina) ſcapo nudo fimplici, foliis lanceo- 
atis rategerrimis. Fl. Lap. 255. Yellexw hairy Alpine Mad- 
ort. 
2. Daa (Ferna) ſcapis nudis, foliis ſubſerratis. Lin. 
Syſt, Draba with naked ftalks and cut leaves. 


3. Da AA (Pyrenaica) ſcapo nudo, foliis cuneiformibus | 


trifidis. Lin. Syſt. Leaſt perennial Madaæuort of the Pyrenees, 
with trifid leaves. 3 

4. Da aBa (Muralis) caule ramoſo, foliis cordatis den- 
tatis amplexicaulibus. Prod. Leyd. 33. Draa with a branch- 
ing flalk, and heart-ſpaped indented leaves embraci 


ng the flalks. 

Dr aBa (Polygonifolia) caule ramoſo, foliis ovatis ſeſ- 

filibus dentatis. Lan. Pl. 643. Draba with a branching 
fallt, and oval indexted leaves growing cloſe to the branches. 

6. DAA (Aacuna) — caulinis numeroſis incanis, 
ſiliculis obliquis. Flor. Suec. 526. Draba with many boary 
leaves on the ftalks, and i | 

The firft fort grows naturally on the Alps, and other 
mountainous parts of Europe. It is a very low plant, which 
divides into ſmall heads like ſome forts of Houſeleek, and 


from thence it was titled Sedum Alpinum, &c. or Alpine 


Houſeleek. The leaves are ſhort, narrow, and hairy; from 


each of theſe heads come out a naked flower-ftalk an inch 


and a half high, terminated by a looſe ſpike of yellow 

flowers, having four obtuſe petals placed in form of a croſs ; 

when theſe fade, they are ſucceeded by heart-ſhaped pods, 

which are compreſſed, and incloſe three or four roundifh 
| ſeeds. 


This plant is eafily propagated by parting of the heads; 


the beſt time for doing this is in autumn, becauſe it ſhoots up 
to flower very early in the ſpring. It ſhould have a moift 
foil. and a ſhady ſituation. 

The ſecond. fort is an annual plant, which grows natu- 
rally upon walls and dry banks in many parts of England, 
ſo is never cultivated in gardens. This flowers in April, 
. and the ſeeds ripen in May. 

The third ſort grows naturally on the Alps, and other 
mountainous parts of Europe. This is a low nial 
plant, which ſeldom riſes more than two feet high ; it has 
a ſhrubby talk, which divides into many ſmall heads like 
the firſt ſort. The leaves are ſmall, ſome of them are 
winged, having five ſhort narrow lobes placed on a mid- 
rb, others have but three. The flowers. come out in cluſ- 
ters, fitting cloſe to the leaves. They are of a bright pur- 
ple colour, and appear early in the ſpring. This is a pe- 
rennial plant, which may be propagated by parting of the 
heads in the ſame manner as the firſt, and requires the ſame 
treatment. 

The fourth ſort grows naturally in ſhady woods in many 
parts of Europe, and is but ſeldom kept in gardens, unleſs 
tor the ſake of variety. It is an annud plant, rifing with 


an upright branching (talk, garniſhed with heart-ſhaped | 
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they ſhould be each tranſplanted | indented leaves, which embrace the ſtalks with their baſe, 


The talks are terminated by looſe ſpikes of white flower, 
which appear the 
ripen, and the plants ſoon after decay. 

The fifth ſort is an annual plant, which grows in 
woods in the northern parts of Europe. This is like the 
| former ſort, but the leaves are larger, rounder, and do no 
| embrace the ſtalks; they are alſo hairy, and the flower, 
are yellow. If the ſeeds of this are 

the plants will maintain themſelves if they have a ſhady 
ſituation. | 
The fixth ſort riſes with an upright ſtalk about a fog 
high, the lower part being very c ofely garniſhed by oblong 
hoary leaves, which are indented on their edges. The up- 
per part of the ſtalk puts out two or three ſhort branches, 
which are almoſt naked of leaves. The flowers come looſely 
out at the top of the ſtalk ; they are compoſed of four ſmall 
white petals placed in form of a croſs, which are ſucceeded 
by oblong pods which are twiſted, containing three or four 
roundiſh compreſſed ſeeds. 

DRACO ARBOR. See Parma. 

DRACO HERBA, or Tarragon. See ABRoOTaxuy, 
c Lin, Gen. Pl. 648. Dragon'; 

-*-. 

— CHARACTERS are, 1 * 4 

flower hath one ringent petal, with large, obiong, inflated 
| chaps. The upper lip is Seth and pane we the —_ lid is 
 trifid. It hath four lamina, two being ſhorter than the auler, 
and a four-parted germen, which afterward becomes four oval 
oblong ſeeds, incliſed in the empalement. 

be SPECIES are, 

I. Dracocernalum (Firginianum) foliis lanceolatis 
ſerratis, floribus ſpicatis. Lin. Sp. American Dragon's Head. 
| 2. Daacocernalum (Canarienſe) floribus ſpicatis, fo- 
his compoſitis. Lin. Hort. Cliff. Three-leaved American Balu, 
having a ftrong ſmell ; commonly called Balm of Gilead. 

yy ACOCEPHALUM (Moldavica) floribus verticillatis, 
| braQteis lanceolatis, ſerraturis capillaceis. Lin. Hort. Upl. 
166. Moldawvian Balm with a Betony leaf and blue flower. 

4. DaacocermHalum (Ocymifolia) floribus verticillatis, 
bracteis ſerrato ciliatis orbiculatis. Lin. Hort. Upſal. Ze 
. eaſtern Moldawvian Balm, with a Willow leaf and a blub 
| forver. ; 
5. DRAcocEPHaluUM (Caneſcexs) floribus verticillatis, 
bracteis oblongis, ſerraturis ſpinoſis, foliis ſubtomentoſis. 
Hort. Upſal. 166. Faftern Moldavian Balm, with a Beton 
| leaf and a large blue flower. 1 
6. Drxacocermnalum (Nutars) floribus verticillatis, 
| brateis oblongis ovatis integerrimis, corollis majuſculis 
nutantibus. Hort. Upſal. 167. Moldavian Balm with. 4 
Betony leaf, and larger blue lous flowers. _ 7 

7. Dxacocernalum (Thymiflerum) floribus verticills 
| tis, bracteis oblongis integerrimis, corollis vix calyce ma- 
joribus. Hort. Upfal. 167. Moldavian Balm with a Beto 
leaf and wery ſmall blue flowers. | "+ 

8. Dracocernalum (Grandiflora) floribus verticilla- 
tis fohis ovatis inciſo-crenatis, bracteis lanceolatis integer 
| r1mis. Lin. Sp. Pl. 595. Dragon's Head with flowers grows 
in wwhorls, and oval leaves which are cut and crenated, axd 
| /pear-ſhaped bracteæ, which are entire. _ 
| The firſt ſort is a native of North America. This fort riſes 
with an upright four-cornered flalk near three feet high, 
| garniſhed with narrow ſpe@&r-ſhaped leaves fitting cloſe to 
the ſtalk, ſawed on their edges, and are placed oppoſite 2 
each joint, The flowers grow in long ſpikes ca the top of 
| the ſtalks; they are of a purple colour. This is a pert 
| nial plant, which will live in the open air, but requires! 
| moiſt ſoil, or ſhould be duly watered in dry weather. it 
propegated. by parting the roots in autumn. 
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nd ſort is a native of the Canary Iſlands. It is 
— reſinous ſcent which the leaves emit on being rub- 
bed. This is a perennial plant, which riſes with ſaveral 
ſquare talks to the height of three feet or more, i 
Jigneous at their lower parts, garniſhed with compoun 
leaves at each joint, which are oppoſite 3 they have 
three or five lobes, which are oblong, pointed, and ſawed 
on their edges. The flowers terminate the talks in ſhort 
thick ſpikes ; they are of a pale blue colour, and are ſue- 
ceeded by ſmall angular ſeeds. This plant continues pro- 
ducing flowers of ſummer ; it is uſually kept in 

5 but, in mild winters the plants will live 

abroad, if they are planted in warm bor and thoſe 
plants which are kept in pots will thrive much better when 
they are ſheltered under a frame, than if placed in a green- 
hoaſe, where the plants are apt to draw up weak, for they 
ould have as much free air as poſſible in mild weather, 
and only require to be ſheltered from ſevere froſt. This 
may be propagated by ſeeds, which, if ſown in autumn, 
will more certainly grow than thoſe which are ſown in the 
ſpring ; if the ſeeds are ſown in the full ground, it ſhould 
be in a warm border. It may alſo be propagated by cut- 
tings, which, if planted in a ſhady border any time in the 
ſammer, will very ſoon take root, and furniſh plenty of 


rooted plants. 1 
is a native of Moldavia; it is an annual 


| 


The third fort 
plant, which riſes with branching ſtalks two feet high, gar- 
niſhed with oblong leaves placed oppofite, which are deeply 


ſawed on their edges. The flowers come out in whorls round | 


the ſtalks at every joint ; they are blue, and are ſucceeded 
by ſeeds which ripen in September. The ſeeds ſhould be 
ſown in ſmall patches in the ſpriag, upon the borders where 
they are to remain, and when the plants come up they ſhould 
be thinned where they grow too near together, and kept 
clean from weeds, which is the only culture they ire. 
Of this there 1s a variety wich white flowers, which is pretty 
common in the gardens, | | 
The fourth ſort was diſcovered by Dr. 'Fournefort in the 
Archipelago. This riſes with upright ſtalks about a foot 
high, which ſeldom put out branches ; they are garniſhed 
with very long, narrow, entire leaves, placed oppoſite at 
each joint, where the flowers come out in whorls almoſt the 
whole length of the ſtalks ; they are of a pale blue, but as 
they are very ſmall, ſo make no great ap ce. 
. The fifth fort was alſo diſcovered by Dr. Tournefort in 
the Levant ; this hath hoary ſquare ſtalks, which riſe a foot | 
_ anda half high, petting out two or three fide branches, 
garniſhed with hoary leaves a little indented on their edges; 
they are placed oppoſite at their joints juſt under the whorls 
of flowers, which fit cloſe to the talk ; the flowers are larger 
than thoſe of the other ſpecies, and are of a fine blue eo- 
lour, which between the hoary leaves of the plants make 2 
pretty appearance. It flowers and ſeeds about the ſame time 


with the former ſorts. There is a variety of this with white | 


flowers, the ſeeds of which generally produce the ſame eo- 
loured flowers. N 
The fixth ſort grows naturally in Siberia. This is an 
annual plant, with many iquare weak ſtalks a foot long; 
thoſe are at the bottom garniſhed with oval ſpear-ſhaped 
aves, crenated on their edges. The upper part of the 
ſtalks have ſmaller leaves which ſit cloſe to the joints, from 
whence come out the flowers in whorls, of a deep blue co- 
lour, and hang downward ; theſe appear at the ſame time 
With the former, and the ſeeds ripen in autumn. 
The ſeventh ſort grows alſo in Siberia. It hath ſquare 
alks, which riſe a foot and a half high ; the lower leaves 


rt. 3 Os 


_ are very like thoſe of Betony, and ſtand upon very long 


than ſeven or eight 
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the flalks. The flowers come out in wheels at every joints; 
theſe are very ſmall, and of a pale purple colour, ſo make 


little ap 2 11-5 | 
grows naturally in Siberia. This is an 


Pearance. 

The eighth ſort 
annual plant with. a ſquare ſtalk, fending out two or three 
ſmall ſide branches from the lower part. The leaves are 


oval, and deeply crenated on their edges. The flowers are 


large, of a blue colour, and come out in whorls round the 


s, having two ſpear-ſhaped, entire, ſmall leaves (called 
bractea) immediately under them. This ſort flowers and 
ſeeds at the ſame time with the former. | | 

All theſe forts are propagated by ſeeds, which may be 
ſown either in the ſpring or autumn, in the where 
the plants are to remain, and will require no other treat- 


* 
* 


ment than the third ſort. 


DRACONTIUM. Lin. Gen. Plant. 916. Dragon. 
The CHARACTERS are, 
It hath a cloſe cylindrical ſpadix, and a boat-fhaped ſheath. 
The flowers have no „ but have five oval concave 
. | They have an oval germen, which afterward becomes 


— berry, incloſing ſeveral ſeeds. 


The SyECiRs are, , 

1. DaaconTiuUmM (Pertuſum) foliis pertuſis, caule ſcan- 
dente. Lin. Sp. Pl. 968. Dragon with leaves having holes, 
and a climbing fall. | 

2. DaaconTtiun (Polyphyllum) ſcapo breviſſimo, petio- 
lo radicato, lacero, foliolis tripartitis, laciniis pinnatiſidis. 
Hort. Cliff. 434. Many-leaved Arum, with à rough purple 


all. * | 


3. DaAcoxriux (Sping/um) foliis ſagittatis, pedunculis 
petioliſque aculeatis. Flor. Zeyl. 328. Dragen with arrew- 
whoſe foot-flalks hawe ſpines. 

The firſt ſort grows naturally in moſt of the iſlands in the 
Weſt-Indies. 'This hath — 2 which put out roots 
at every joint, that faſten to the trunks of trees, walls, or 

any ſupport which is near them, and thereby riſe to the 
height of twenty-five or thirty feet. The leaves are placed 
alternately upon long foot - ſtalks; they are four or five 


inches long, and two and a half broad, and have ſeveral 


holes in each, which on the firſt view appear as if 
eaten by inſets, but they are natural to the leaves. The 
flowers are produced at the top of the ſtalk, which always 
ſwells to a much larger ſme in that part immediately under 
the flower than in any other; theſe are covered with an 


—_— 


| oblong ſpatha (or hood) of a whitiſh green colour, which 
| 
| 


opens longitudinally on one fide, and ſhews the piſti}, which 
is cloſely covered with flowers, of a pale yellow, inclining 
to white. When this plant begins to flower, it ſeldom ad- 
vances farther in height, ſo that theſe ſeldom are more 
feet high ; but the leaves are much 
larger on theſe, than thoſe of the plants which ramble much 


| farther. STEELS : 
II. is propagated eafily by cuttings, which, if planted in 


pots filled with poor ſandy earth, and plunged into a hot- 
bed, will ſoon put out roots, if they had none before, but 
there are few of the joints which are deſtitute of roots ; the 
lants are tender, ſo will not live in the open air in Eng- 
fand, therefore the pots ſhould be placed near the walls in 
the hot-houſe, againſt which the plants will chmb, and 
faſten their roots into the wall, and thereby ſupport them- 
ſelves. They ſhould have but little water given them in 
the winter, but in warm weather it muſt be given them fre- 
quently; in the ſummer: the free air ſhould be admitted to 
them in plenty, The plants have no particular ſeaſon of 
flowering, for they ſometimes flower in autumn, and at- 
other times in the ſpring, but they do not ripen their ſeeds- 
in England. 
The ſecond ſort grows naturally in ſeveral of the iſlands. 


NKatks, The upper leaves are ſmall, and fit cloſer to | of America. This hath a large, knobbed, 8 
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and in ſeveral 
root, full of joints, from which ariſe ſeveral leaves 


on DROSERA, or Sun-dew, or Ros Solis. 


DUR | 
evered-with a rugged. brown fin. The talk rifes about | 
a foot hi e to the top, where it is garniſhed with 

a tuft of leaves, which are divided into many: parts. The | 
Kalk is ſmooth, of a purple colour, but is full of ſharp pro- 
tuberances of different colours, which ſhine hike the body | 
of a ſerpent. The ſpadix (or ſtalk) of the flower riſes im- 
- mediately from the root, and is ſeldom more than three 


inches high, haviog an oblong fivelling hood at the top, 


which opens lengthways, ſhewing the ſhort, thick, pointed 
piſtil within, upon which the flowers are cloſely ranged. 
This fort is tender, ſo requires a warm ſtove to preſerve , 
zit in England. The roots muſt be planted in pots, and 
plunged into the tan- bed in the ſtove, where they ſhould 
Sonſtantiy remain; in the winter they muſt be watered very 
ſparingly, but in warm weather when the plants are in vi- 
ur, they muſt be often refreſhed, but it ſhould not be given 
m in too great quantities. . | 
_ - be third fort grows naturally in the iſland of Ceylon, 
parts of India ; this hath an oblong thick 


like thoſe of the common Arum, bat their foor-ſtalks are 
covered with rough protuberances. 'The ſtalk which ſup- 
ports the flower is ſhort, and ſet with the like protuberances, 
and at the top is a hood, or ſpatha, about four inches long, 
which open longitudinally, and expoſes the piſtil which is 


ſet with flowers. This is a tender plant, and requires the 
. ſame treatment as the former ſort. 


Theſe plants are preſerved in the gardens of the curious | 
in England and Holland, more for the ſake of variety than 


their beauty, for except the firſt ſort, there is not any of 


them which makes much appearance; that indeed may be 


ſuffered to have a place againſt the wall of the ſtove, over 
which it will ſpread, and cover the nakedneſs of the wall, 
and the leaves remaining all the year, which is ſo remark- 
perforated, make a ſingular ap nce, 
DRACUNCULUS PRATENSIS. See AcniilLmza, 
DRAGON. See DxaconTiun. 


We have three ſpecies of this genus, which grow natu- 
rally in ſeveral parts of England upon bogs, but are with 
difficulty preſerved in gardens, therefore deſerve no mention 


in this work. | 

DULCAMARA. See Sol Ax uu. 

DURANTIA. Lin. Gen. Plant. 704. 

The CHARACTERS arc, ed 

The flower is of the ringent kind, with one petal, which is 
ered? and concave, and hath an empalement divided into five 
equal ſegments. It hath four ſhort ſtamina, the two middle le- 
ing @ little ſhorter than the other. The germen, which is fitu- 
ated under the flower, afierquard becomes a globular berry, 


; 9 cell inclofing four angular ſeeds. 
e 


SPECIES are, 
1. Dux axTia (Plumeiri) ſpinoſa. Lin. Sp. Plant. 637. 
Prickly Durantia | | 
2. Dux ax (Kacemgſa) inermis. Lin. Sp. Plant, 637. 
Durantia without thorns, | 
The firſt fort hath many trailing branches, which are 
armed with hooked thorns at every joint, and are garniſhed 


with oblong leaves, which are placed without order; the 


8 


face of the ground, render it very difficult to dig or clen 


pale bluiſh colour, and are ſucceeded by brown ber 


The ſeco 
riſes ſeven or eigi feet high; the branches are garnig 
-Jacid green colour, and ſtand oppaſite. The flowery gu 


are blue, and are ſycce-dcd by pretty 2 round, yelloy 


ſame manner as the ſeedling plant. 
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flowers come out from the ſide of the ſtalke in pretty lou 
bunches, like thoſe of the common Currant z they are cf! 
.unlike thoſe of the Hawthorn; theſe have one cell, — 
cloſe four angular ſeedss. | 


ſort hath a branching woolly ſtalk, which 


with oval ſpear-ſhaped leaves ſawed on their edges, cf 


produced in long bunches at the end of the branches; theg 


berries, which contain four angular ſc 

Theſe plants are natives of warm countries, ſo they N. 
quire a ſtove to preſerve them in winter. They are . 
gated by ſeeds, which ſhould be ſown in ſmall pots, an 
plunged into a hot-bed of tanners bark; and when th 
plants are fit to remove, they muſt be planted each into x 
ſeparate ſmall pot, and plunged into a hot-bed again, ch. 
ſerving to ſhade them till they have taken new root, then 
they muſt be treated in the ſame manner as other plany 
from the ſame country. privy | 

— may alſo be propagated by cuttings, which may be 
planted in any of the ſummer months; but theſe ſhauld be 
plunged into a moderate hot-bed, and ſhaded from the ſun 
till they have taken root, then they may be treated in the 


. 


DW ARF-TREES were formerly in much greater u. 
queſt than they are at preſent; for though they have ſome 
advantages to recommend them, yet the diſadvantages at- 
tending them greatly over-balance; and fince the intrody- 
cing of eſpaliers into the Engliſh gardens, Dwarf - trees have 
been in little efteem for the following reaſons : 

1. The figure of a Dwarf-tree is very often ſo much tv 
died, that in order to render the ſhape beautiful, little cum 
is taken to procure fruit, which is the principal deſign in 
planting theſe trees, 


2. The branches being ſpread horizontally near the ſur- 


the ground een them. 

3. Their taking up too much room in a garden (eſpeci- 
ally when they are grown to a conſiderable fize,) for noting 
can be ſown or planted between them, | 
It is alſo very difficult to get to the middle of theſe 
Dwarf-trees in the ſummer, when their leaves and fruit ae 
on the branches, without beating off ſome of the fruit, and 
breaking the young ſhoots ; whereas the trees on an eſſa- 
lier can at all times be come at on each fide, to tie vp the 
new ſhoots, or to diſplace all vigorous ones, which if 
on, would rob the trees of their nouriſhment. 

Add to this, the fruit-buds of many ſorts of Pears and 
Apples are produced at the end of the former year's ſhoot, 
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which muſt be ſhortened in order to keep the Dwarfs to { 
their proper figure, ſo that the fruit-buds are cut off, and 
a ter number of branches are obtained than can be pr 
mitted to ſtand ; ſo that all thoſe ſorts of fruit-trees, W one 


1 


branches require to be trained at full length, are ver) i- 
proper to train up as Dwarfs, 

Theſe evils being entirely remedied by training the tren: 
to an eſpalier, hath juſtly gained them the preference. 


EBENUS. 


E C H 
T BENUS. Lin. Gen. Nov. Ebony. 
The CHARACTERS are, 
is flenderly indented and 


E The of the 
hairy ; the flower is of the butterfly kind. It hath ten lamina. 
In the bottom is ſitnated an oblong germen, which afterward 
becomes an oblong fewelling pad, inclofing one kidney-/paped ſeed. 
This is diſtinguiſhed from Trifolium by the bracteæ, 
which are fituated between the flowers on the ſpikes. 

We have but one SyEcixs of this genus, viz. 
EzENus (Cretica.) Lin. Sp. Plant. 764. Ebo 
This plant grows naturally in Crete, and in ſome of the 
iſlands of the Archipelago ; it riſes with a ſhrubby ſtalk 
three or four feet high, which put out ſeveral ſide branches, 
garniſhed with hoary leaves at each joint, compoſed of five 
narrow yer ye lobes, which join at their tails to the 
foot-ſtalk, and ſpread out like the fin of a hand: the 
branches are terminated by thick bikes of large purple 
flowers, which are of the butterfly or Pea-bloom kind. 


the autumn, for thoſe which are ſown in the ſpring often 
fail; they ſhould be ſown in pots, and placed under a 
frame in the winter, where they may be protected from 
froſt; in the ſpring the plants will come up. When theſe 
have acquired ſtrength enough to be removed, they ſhould 
be each planted in a ſeparate ſmall pot, and ſhaded till they 
have taken new root; then they ſhould be placed in a ſhel- 
tered ſituation, where they may remain till autumn, when 
they muſt be removed into ſhelter, for theſe plants will not 
live in the open air through the winter; nor ſhould they be 
too tenderly treated: I have found them ſucceed beſt when 
placed in an airy glaſs-caſe without fire in the winter, 
where they will have more ſun and air than in a green- 
houſe : during the winter ſeaſon the plants muſt be ſparing- 


ly watered, but in the ſammer they will require to be often 
refreſhed. . 


EBULUS. See Sauzucus. 
ECHINOMELOCACTUS. See Cacrvs. 


The Characters are, 


It hath an umbellated flower ; the flowers have five unequal 
pet all; they have each five ftamina, terminated by roundifh fum- 
mits. Under the perianthium is /ituated an oblong germen within 


the em 4e t, hi : v 
us We g mw . * 1 turns Io two ſecds, which are 


The Species are, 

, . Ecyixornora (Singſa) foliolis ſubulato- ſpĩnoſis in- 
Serrimis. Lin. Sp. Plant. 344. Prickly-headed Parſnep. 

Ty EN ORA (Tenufolia) foliolis incifis inermibus. 
in. Sp. Plant. 344. Pricily-beaded Parſnep with narrow 


aves. 

Theſe plants 

terranean ſea; t 
for the ſake of 


vw 


row naturally on the borders of the Medi- 
ey are preſerved in the gardens of botany 
ich of variety: they have both perennial roots, 
ch creep in the ground; the firſt have branching ſtalks, 
& ing five or fix inches 


This is propagated by ſeeds, which ſhould be ſown in 


— 


(, CHINOPHORA. Lin. Gen. Plant. 292. Prickly Par- 


— 


| bricated empalement, divided at the top into five 


_ 


ECH 


mort thick leaves, that terminate in two or three ſharp 


thorns, which are placed opppoſite : the flowers grow in an 
umbel, fitting upon a naked foot ſtalk, which ariſes from 
the fide of the ſtalk; the flowers are white, and under the 


umbel is ſituated an involucrum, compoſed of ſeveral leaves, 


which terminate in ſharp ſpines. | 

The ſecond fort riſes near a foot and an half high; 
from the principal ftalk are ſent out, two fide branches at 
each joint, placed oppoſite; the lower part is garniſhed with 
leaves, which are finely divided like thoſe of the Carrot; 
the flowers grow in ſmall umbels at the extremity of the 
branches, having a ſhort prickly involucrum. The ſeeds 


of theſe plants rarely ripen in England. 
Theſe plants are propagated by their creeping roots in 
England; the beſt time to tranſplant them is the beginning 
of «March, a little before they ſhoot : the roots ſhould be 
planted in a gravetly or ſandy foul, and in a warm fttuation, 
or otherwiſe they ſhould, be covered in the winter to prevent 
the froſt from deſtroying then. * 
ECHINOPS. Lin. Gen. Plant. 829. Globe Thiſtle. 
The CHARACTERS are, 
The flower hath one funnel- 


J petal, included in an im- 

parts; it bath 

five ſhort hairy flamina, terminated by cylindrical ſummits. In 

the bottom of the tube is ſituated an oblong germen, whiSh after- 

award becomes an oblong oval ſeed narrowed at the baſe, but ob- 

tuſe and hairy at the top. | 
The SezciEs are, 

1. Ecainoes (Spharocephalus) caliculis unifloris, caule 
multifloro, foliis ſpinaſis ſupra nudis. Lin. Sp. Plant. 814. 
Greater Globe Thiſtle. | BO 

2. Echixors (Strigeſus) calycibus unifloris, caule uni- 
capitato. Lin. Sp. Plant. 815. Smaller Globe Thiftle. 

3. Ecxixoys (Unifloris) calycibus faſciculatis unifloris, 
lateralibus ſterilibus, foliis pinnatifidis ſupra ſtrigoſis. Lin. 
Sp. Plant. 815. Smaller annual Glebe Thiftle, with a large 
head. 


4. Ecuinoys (Grecus) caule unicapitato, foliis ſpinoſis,.. 
omnibus pinnatifidis villoſis, radice reptatrice. Greek Globe 
Thiftle, whoſe leaves are divided into narrow ſegments aud are 
awoolly, with a ſmaller blue head. 

The firſt is the common Globe Thiſtle, This grows na- 
turally in Italy and Spain ; it hath a perennial root, from 
which ariſe many ſtalks that grow to the height of four or 


| five feet, garniſhed with long jagged leaves, which are di- 


vided into many ſegments almoſt to the midrib, the jags 
ending in ſpines; they are of a dark green on their upper 
fide, | Jo woolly on their under; the flowers are collected 
in globular heads, ſeveral of theſe grow upon each ſtalk; 
the common ſort hath blue flowers, but there is a variety 
of it with white. 

This plant is eaſily propagated by ſeeds, which, if per- 
mitted to ſcatter, the plants will come- up in plenty, ſea. 
few of them may be tranſplanted to the places where they 
are defigned to remain to flower; they require no other 


high, which are garniſued with 


culture but to keep them clean from weeds: the ſecond ou 
| y 


; ECH | ECH 
they will flower and produce ſeeds, and the roots will often | ers are much longer, and the ſtamina of the flowers are, 
continue two or three years after. N this equal in length with the I; whereas thoſe of th 

The ſecond fort grows in the ſouth of France and in Ita- ſecond 
* this hath a perennial root, which ſends up ſeveral ſtalks | ference. 
t riſe two feet high, garniſhed with leaves which are cut [wt p ſecond ſort grows naturally upon chalky land i 


into many fine ſegments to the midrib, which are ſet with | moſt parts of England: this is what Lobel titles Lycopky 
prickles, and are white on their under fide : the ſtalks are Auglica, and has been generally taken for the common 
each terminated by a globular head of flowers, which are | Echium. I 
ſmaller than thoſe of the firſt, and of a deeper blue; there | The third ſort grows naturally in the ſouth of F 

is alſo a variety of this with white flowers; this is propa- |.and in Italy; this riſes with an upright talk, which is very 
gated in the ſame way as the firſt. hairy, as are alſo the leaves; the flowers are produced in 
The third fort grows naturally in Spain and Portugal: | ſhort ſpikes on the fide of the branches; they are ſmall, 
this is an. annual plant, which riſes with a ſtiff white talk þ and ſcarce appear above the empalements ; ſome plants have 
or three feet high, garniſhed with divided leaves, end- white flowers, and others are purpliſh ; the empale ment d 
. lng in many points which have ſpines ; their upper fide is | the flowers are very hairy, and cut into acute ſegments, 

| green, and covered with brown hairs, their under ſide white] The fourth ſort grows naturally in Portugal and Spain; 
and woolly ; the ſtalk is terminated by one large head of | the lower leaves of this are more than a foot long, and two 
pale blue flowers; and if the ſeaſon proves warm and diy | inches broad in the middle, gradually leſſening to beth 
the. feeds will ripen in autumn, but in wet cold years they ends; theſe are covered with ſoft hairs. The ſtalks 
rarely xipen here. n two feet high; the flowers are in ſhort ſpikes coming | ns 

ſe feeds ſhould be ſown in the ſpring upon a border | the fide of | 


Wh: 
of light earth, where the plants are to remain ; they require | ſtamina. . : tage + 
no other management <q 15 chin them where ther 2 too , The fifth ſort grows naturally in Crete; this hath trail. 
cloſe. - lo EE n : | ing hairy ftalks, which grow about a foot long, and put 
The fourth ſort grows naturally in Greece; this hath a | out ſeveral fide branches, garniſhed with hairy ſpear-ſhap- 
perennial creepingroot, by which it multiplies faſt enough; | ed leaves fitting cloſe to the ſtalks. The flowers come out 
the ſtalks riſe about two feet high, and are cloſely parniſhed | on flender ſpikes upon long foot-ſtalks, which come fron 
with leaves which are ſhorter and much finer le ed than | the wings of the leaves ; they are large, of a reddiſh pur. 
either of the former ſorts; theſe are hoary, and armed on ple colour, which turns to affine blue when they are dried; 
every ſide with ſharp thorns; the ſtalks are. terminated by | theſe ſtand at a diſtance from each other on the ſpike; it 
one globular head of flowers, which in ſome are blue and | is an annual plant, which flowers in July and derays in 
in 1 white: in warm ſeaſons the feeds will ripen well | autumn. 3 | 
in England, but ĩt is eafily propagated by its creeping roots; | The fixth ſort hath branching ſtalks, which grow a fort 


the ſtalks; the petals of theſe are longer than the 


it loves a dry ſoil and a warm ſituation. and a half long, declining toward the ground; they are co- 

_ ECHIUM. Lin. Gen. Pl. 157. Viper's Bugloſs. vered with ſtinging hairs, which are warted ; the leaves are 
The CrHaracTrrs are, _—— | four inches long, and not more than half an inch broad; 

_ The bath one petal, wwith a Hort tube, and an ere? I the flowers grow in looſe ſpikes from the fide of the ftalks, 


broad brim cut into five irregular parts, and hath naked chaps ; | and alſo at the end of the branches; they are of reddiſh 


it hath five awl-ſpaped Hamina; in the bottom are fituated four | purple colour, but not ſo large as thoſe of the former fort, | 


which afterward become ſo many roundiſb pointed jeeds, | and the ſtamina of theſe are longer than the petals : this is 
inclaſed in the rough empalement. "FO * | alſo an annual plant, which m4. — 4 Crete. 
. The Sreiks are, | | | Theſe are all of them biennial plants, except the fifth and 
1. Ecxivm (Anglicum) caule ſimplici erecto, foliis cauli- | fixth ſorts, which are annual, and are the moſt beautiful of 
nis lanceolatis hiſpidis, floribus ſpicatis lateralibus, ſtami- all the kinds: the ſeeds of theſe muſt be ſown every year in 
nibus corolla zquantibus. Common Vipers Buglo/s. | the places where they are deſigned to remain, and the plant 
. 2. EKchiun (Yulgare) caule fimplici erecto, foliis cau- | require no other culture but to keep them clean from weeds, 
linis lanceolato-linearibus hiſpidis, floribus lateralibus ſpi- and thin them where they grow too cloſe. In July they 
catis ſeſſilibus, ſtaminibus corolla longioribus. This is the | flower, and their ſeeds ripen in five or fix weeks after. 


Engliſh Lycop/is. |] ſeeds of the other ſorts being ſown in the ſpring, will the | 


3. Echivu (Ialicum) corollis vix calycem excedentibus, | ſecond ſummer after produce flowers and ſeeds, after which 
margine villoſis. Hort. Upſal. 35. Great rough Viper's Bu- | they ſeldom continue; they all delight in a rubbiſhy gra- 
gloſs, with a white flower. | velly foil, and will grow upon the tops of old walls or butld- 
4 Ecaiun (Luftaricum) foliis radicalibus lanceolatis | ings, where, when once they have eſtabliſhed themſelves, 
ampliſſimis, caulinis linearibus hirſutis, corollis ſtamine | they will drop their ſeeds, and thereby maintain a ſucceſſion 
longioribus. Portugal Vipers Bugloſs, with a large leaf. | of plants without any care, and on theſe places they appexr 
5. Echo (Creticum) calycibus fructeſcentibus diſtan- | very beautiful. 
tibus, caule procumbente. Lin. Hort. Upſal. 35. Broad- | The ſeventh ſort grows naturally at the Cape of Good 
leaved Vipers Buglſs of Candia, with a red flower. Hope: this riſes with a ſhrubby ſtalk two or three feet high, 
6. Echiun (Angu/tifolium) caule ramoſo, aſpero, foliis | dividing upward into ſeveral branches, which are gal 
calloſo verrucoſis, . corolla longioribus. Narrow- | ed with oval leaves placed alternate, whoſe baſe fits clok 
keaved Vipers Buglaſi of Candia, with a red flower. to the ſtalk ; they are hairy, and of a light green colour ; 
7. Ecaurvm (Frutico/um) caule fruticoſo. Hort. Cliff. 43. | the flowers are produced ſingly between the leaves at * 
Shrubby African Vipers Bugle/s, with hairy leaves. end of the branches ; they are of a purple colour, and in 
The firſt fort grows naturally in Germany and Auſtria : | ſhape much like thoſe of the fifth ſort. 
this and our common Viper's Bugloſs, which is the ſecond, t is propagated by ſeeds, which ſhould be ſown in pots 
have been confounded Go moſt of the writers on botany, | ſoon after they are ripe, and may be expoſed to the open 
who have ſuppoſed they were the ſame plant, whereas they air till the beginning of October, when the pots ſhould 1 
are very different; for the leaves of this are ſhorter, and | placed under a frame to guard them from froſt; but he 
much broader than thoſe of the ſecond ; the ſpikes of flow- | mild weather they ſhould have the free air, to peeve eds 


__ 


* 


ſtand out much beyond it, which is an eſſential gie. | 
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vegetating till the winter is 
2 „ their ſtems will be weak and full of 
ue and very liable to rot with damps; therefore it is 
nuch better if the plants do not come up till toward March, 
which is the uſual time of their appearing, when the ſceds 
are not forced by warmth. When the plants are fit to re- 
move, they ſhould be each planted into a ſmall pot, and 
under a frame to forward their putting out new roots, 
then they ſhould be „5 inured to bear the open air, 
and the latter end of May they ſhould be placed abroad in 
a ſheltered ſituation, where they may remain till the begin- 
ning of October, at which time they muſt be removed into 
an ary glaſs· caſe, where they may enjoy the ſun, and have 
free air in mild weather. During the winter ſeaſon theſe 
plants muſt be {paring'y watered, for as their ſtems are ſuc- 
culent, ſo much moiſture will cauſe them to rot. In the 
ſummer they ſhould be ſet abroad in a ſheltered fituation, 
and treated in the ſame manner as other plants from the 
ſame country. | 

EDERA QUINQUEFOLIA. See Viris. 

EDGINGS. The beſt and moſt durable plant for Edg- 
ipgs in a garden is Box, which, if well planted and rightly 
managed, will continue in beauty ſeveral years: the beſt 
ſeaſon for planting this, 1s either in the autumn or very early 
in the ſpring ; for if you plant it late, and the ſeaſon ſhould 

ve hot and dry, it will be very ſubject to miſcarry, un- 
[6 reat care be taken to ſupply it with water; the beſt 
fort for this purpoſe is the dwarf Dutch Box. | 

EHRETIA. Trew. Tab. 25. Baſtard Cherry-tree. 

The CHARACTERS are, 
The fleaver has one bell-ſhaped petal, cut into fix ſegments, 
which are reflexed, and fix flamina which are longer than the 
fetal ; it has a roundiſh germen, which afterward becomes a 
ſucculent berry with two cells, including two flones, each hav- 
ing tawo kernels. | 

The SyrEc1es are, | 

1. EnRETIA (Tinifolia) foliis alternis oblongis acumi- 
natis, ſpica florum ſparsa petalis reflexis albis. Trew. Tab. 
25. Ut is called Baſtard Cherry-tree in the W:ft-Indies. 

2. EnrET1a (Boureria) foliis ovatis integerrimis lævi- 
bus, floribus ſubcorymboſis, calycibus glabris. Lin. Sp. 
Plant. 275. Baſtard Cherry with entire ſmoot hb lea ver, and 
wers in @ ccrymbus. | | 

The firſt ſort hath a ſtrong woody trunk, which in the 
Weſt-Indies grows to the ſize of a middling Pear-tree, co- 
vered with a gray furrowed bark, divided into many 
branches, garniſhed with oblong, acute-pointed, ſmooth 
leaves, five or fix inches long, and two inches and a half 
broad, of a dark green colour on their upper fide, placed 


alternate, having ſhort foot-ſtalks : the flowers are pro- 


duced in panicles at the end of the branches; they are 


ſmall, white, and of one petal, having a bell-ſhaped tube, 
but cut into ſix ſegments to the middle, which are refiexed ; . 


| theſe are ſucceeded by ſmall, oval, ſucculent berries, con- 
taining one or two ſtones ; it grows in molt of the iſlands 
in the Weſt-Indies. ; | 

This is uſually propagated by ſeeds when they can be 
obtained, which ſhould be ſown in pots and plunged into 
a hot-bed of tan; when the plants come up they may be 
treated in the ſame way as the MaLP1GHia, to which arti- 
cle the reader 1s defired to turn to avoid repetition ; it may 
alſo be increaſed by layers. This plant has produced its 
flowers ſeveral times in the Chelſea garden, but it has not 
perfected its fruit here. . 
| The title of this genus was given to it by the learned Dr. 
Trew of N uremberg, in honour of Mr. George Denis Ehret, 
* Curious botaniſt, who ſent a drawing of the plant to the 
1 taken from one of the plants that flowered in the 
\ hel (ea garden, from which he has 
in his twenty-fifth table. 


for if the plants The ſecond fort came from Surinam: this hath an up- 


EL Z 


right woody ſtem covered with a brown bark, ſending out 
branches arly toward the top, which are | 
with oval ſmooth leaves placed alternate ; theſe are fix 
inches long and two broad, ending with blunt oval points. 
As this tree has not produced flowers in England, ſo I can 
give no farther account of it. 3 4-35 C5:.48 
This plant may be propagated by ſeeds as the former 

and the plants may be treated in the ſame manner as is di- 
rected for that; for both of them are too tender to live 


_— 


through the winter in England, unleſs they are placed in 


a ſtove. 


Olive. 


EL AGNUs. Lin. Gen. Plant. 148. Oleaſter, or wild 


The CRARACTERS are, | 
T he flower hath a bell-ſhaped empalement of one leaf, which 
is quadrifid, rough on the outfide, but coloured within ; it hath 


no petals, but four ſhort tamina which are inſerted in the divi- 
fions of the empalement : at the bottom is ftuated a roundiſb ger- 


men, which afterward becomes an obtuſe oval fruit, with a 


puntture at the top, incloſing one obtuſe nut. 


The Species are, | | 

1. ELzacxus (Spina) aculeatus, foliis lanceolatis. 
Prickly wild Olive with ſpear-ſhaped lea ves; or Eaftern broad- 
leaved wild Olive with a large frait. | WEE 3.24 

2. ELEZAGNUus (Inermis) inermis, foliis lineari-lanceo- 
2 Wild Olive without thorns, and nerrow ſpear- aped 

aVes. wibobend £4 C13 $6 a3h4:56 0 

3. ELZacnvus (Latife/ia) foliis ovatis. Prod. Leyd. 250. 

Wild Olive wvith oval leawes, | 1 520 

The firſt and ſecond ſorts Dr. Tournefort found growing 
naturally in the Levant; the firſt I take to be the common 
ſort, which grows naturally in Bohemia, of which I ſaw 
ſome trees' growing in the curious garden of the late Dr. 
Boerhaave, near Leyden in Holland. The leaves of this 
ſort are not more than two inches long, and about three 
quarters of an inch broad in the middle; they are of a fil- 
ver colour, placed alternate; at the foot-ſtalk of every leaf 
there comes out a pretty long ſharp thorn, which are alter- 
nately longer: the flowers are ſmall, the infide of the em- 
palement is yellow, and they have a ſtrong ſcent when 
fully open. 

The ſecond ſort hath no thorns on the branches; the 
leaves are more than three inches long, and half an inch 
broad, and have a ſhining ap nce like ſattin. The 
flowers come out at the foot-talks.of the leaves, ſometimes 
ſingly, at other times two, and frequently three at the ſame 
place; the outſide of the empalement is ſilvery and ſtud - 
ded, the inſide of a pale yellow, having a very ſtrongſcent; 
this flowers in July, and ſometimes the flowers are ſucceed- 
ed by fruit. This is the ſort which is moſt commonly pre- 
ſerved in the Engliſh gardens. 7 3 

Theſe plants may be propagated by laying cown the 
young ſhoots in autumn, which will take root in one year, 
when they may be cut off from the old trees, and either 
tranſplanted into a nurſery for two or three years to be 
trained up, or into the places where they are to remain. 
The beſt ſeaſon for tranſplanting of theſe trees is in the 
beginning of March, or early in the autumn, provided the 
roots are mulched, to protect them from ſevere froſt in win- 
ter ; they ſhould be placed where they may be ſcreened from 
ſtrong winds, for. they our: very freely, and are very ſub- 
ject to be ſplit down by the wind if they are too much 
expoſed. * | 

The third ſort grows naturally in Ceylon, and in ſome 
other parts of India. This is pretty rare at preſent in the 
Engliſh gardens, but ſome years paſt there were ſeveral pret- 
ty — plants of it growing in the garden at Hampton- 


* 
a 


publiſhed a curious print 


court: this in England riſes with a woody tem to the height 
. or 


EL'L. 
of eight or nine feet, dividing into many crooked branches, 
d with oval Rleery leaves, which have ſeveral irre- 
ſpots of a dark colour on their ſurface ; they are placed 
alternately. on the branches, and continue all the . 
'The flowers I have not ſeen, though ſome of the trees at 


Hampton-court produced flowers, but I was not ſo lucky 
as to fee them. 2 


5 This fort requires a warm ſtove to preſerve it in this coun- 


try, for it is too tender to live in the open air, excepting for 
a ſhort time in the warmeſt of ſummer. 
 .ELATERIUM. See Momorpica. 

ELATINE. See Linazia. 

- ELECAMPANE. Seelnurta. 

ELEPHANTOPUS. Lin. Gen. Plant. 827. Elephant's 
Foot. 
The CnaracTErs are, : 

The flowers are collected in one common involucrum ; each con- 
tains four or five florets which are tubulous, and divided into 
five equal parts; they have very ſhort hairy flamina : in 
the bottom is fituated an oval germen, which afterward becomes 
a fingle compreſſed ſeed crowned with briftles, and fitting on a 
naked placenta. 

The SPEciEs are, 

1. ELur HAN TOT US (Scaber) foliis oblongis ſcabris. 
Hort. Cliff. 390. Elephantopus with oblong rough leaves. 

2. ELEPHANTOPUS — _ 2 tomentoſis. 
Gron. Virg. go. Elphantopus with eval woolly leaves. 

The firſt is — in both the Indies; this 
ſends out many oblong rough leaves, which ſpread near the 
round; between theſe, in the ſpring, ariſes a branching 

Ik little more than a foot high; ſide branches are 
ſhort, and are generally terminated by two heads of flowers, 
each ſtanding upon a ſhort foot-ſtalk; the heads contain a 
great number of hermapbrodite florets, included in a com- 
mon involucrum, compoſed of four oval leaves, ending in 
acute points; the florets are of a pale purple colour, but it 
rarely produces ſeeds in England. 

The ſecond ſort grows naturally in South Carolina; the 

ants of this have frequently come up in the earth, which 

as been ſent from thence with other plants ; this hath ſe- 
veral oval woolly leaves growing from the root, which have 
many tranſverſe nerves running from the midrib to the 
ſides; they ſpread flat on the ground, and between theſe 
ariſe a ſtiff ſtalk about a foot high, which divides into many 
branches, each being terminated by two flowers, which are 
com of ſeveral florets incloſed in a four-leaved invo- 
lucrum; two of theſe leaves are alternately larger than the 
other: the involucrum is longer than the florets, ſo they do 
but juſt appear within the two larger leaves; the flowers 
make no appearance ; they appear in July, but the ſeeds 
never ripen 1n this country. 

The on ſort hath a perennial root, but an annual ſtalk. 
If this is planted in pots, and ſheltered in the winter from 
froſt, it may be preſerved ſeveral years, and the plants will 
annually flower; but the ſecond ſort ſeldom continues long- 
er than two years. N 

They are propagated by ſeeds, which ſhould be ſown on 
a hot - bed in the ſpring; and when the plants are come up 
they muſt be tranſplanted into pots, and plunged into a 
hot- bed of tanners bark, obſerving to water and ſhade them 
until they have taken root; then they ſhould have a large 
ſhare of freſh air in warm weather, and muſt be „ 
refreſhed with water. 

ELICHRYSUM. See Gnayralium. 
ELLISIA. Brown. Hiſt. Jam; 262, 
The CHARACTERS are, | 
: The flower has a ſmall cylindrical empatement of one leaf, in- 
dented in foe parts at the brim ; it has one tubulcus petal, whoſe 
brim i; cut into foe Segments, which ſpread open ; it hes four 


E ME | 
| flaming, two of which are longer than the ether, and a rem. 
5 ich becomes a roundifh berry crowned by the a. 
paleient, incigſing tight nuts, which bave two cells, with on 
angular feed in each. | | 
We have but one Srgcizs of this genus, viz. 

— 7 gin urall | wi | 
hi naturally in Jamaica, ſome of the 
iſlands in the Wel Indes; it has a ſhrabby ſtalk, bf 
divides into many flender, angular, ligneous branches 
garniſhed with oval leaves which ſtand oppoſite, ſome of 
which are obtuſe, and others end in acute points ; they are 
ſawed on their edges toward the top, and are of a ſj 
green colour when they are in the ſtove; but in ſummer 
when they are expoſed to the open air, they change black 
and contiuue ſo till after they have been ſome time in the 
ſtove again. The flowers (according to Dr. Brown's figure) 
are — in looſe ſpikes, which come out from the wings, 
and alſo at the end of the branches; they are white and of 
the ringent kind : the branches are armed at each joint with 
two flender erett thorns, which are fituated oppoſite imme. 
diately above the leaves, and are unequal, one being longer 

than the other. 

This plant is propagated by cuttings, which put out 
roots with great facility in any of the ſummer months ; if 
they are planted in pots aad pl into a moderate hot- 
bed of tan, and ſhaded from the ſun, they will ſoon take 
ro6t ; when they begin to ſhoot they ſhould have free air 
admitted to them, and gradually hardened; then they 
ſhould be carefully ſeparated, and each planted in a ſmall 
pot, placing them under cover till they have taken new 
root ; when they may be removed into a warm ſheltered fi- 
tuation, where they may remain till autumn ; then they 
muſt be removed into a ſtove, and during the winter ſeaſon 
ſhould have a temperate heat, in which they will thrire 
beſt; for when they are too tenderly treated their ſhoots are 
weak, and ſubje& to be attacked by vermin, nor will the 
plants live through the winter in a green-houſe. In ſummer 
they ſhould be — in the open air in a warm ſheltered 


ſituation ; with this management the plants. have ſucceed- 
ed beſt. 


ELM. See UL uus. 
EMERUS. Tourn Inft. R. H. 650. Scorpion Sena, vulgò. 
The CHARACTERS are, 

The flower hath an empalemont of one leaf, divided into five 
parts; the flower is of the butterfly kind; the flandard is nar- 
row, and fhorter than the wings, over which it is arched; the 
wings are large and concave; the keel is heart-ſhaped and re- 
flexed; it hath ten lamina; in the empalement is fituated an ob- 
long flender germen, which afterward becomes a taper cylinart- 
cal pod, favelling in thoſe parts where the ſeeds are lodged. 

The SpEcies are, : 

1. Eukkus (Major) caule fruticoſo, pedunculis longio- 
ribus. Scorpion Sena with a forubby ftalk, and longer Hool. fall: 
to the floawers. 

2. Euk kus (Miner) foliolis obcordatis, unculis bre- 
vioribus, caule fruticoſo. Scorpion Sena with long hearti- 
1 leaves, porter foot-fialks to the flowers, and a forubly 

alk. 

8 3. Eukkus (Herbacea) caule erecto, herbaceo, foliols 
multijugatis, floribus ſingulari bus, filiquis longiſſimis erec- 
tis. Scorpion Sena with an ere herbaceous flalk, the leaus 
compoſed of many pair of lobes, fingle flowers proceeding from tht 
fades of the flalks, and very long ere pods. 

The firſt of theſe ſhrubs is very common in all the nur- 
ſeries near London; this riſes with weak ſhrubby ſtalks to 
the height of eight or nine feet, dividing into many flen- 
der branches, garniſhed with winged leaves, compoſed 
three pair of lobes, terminated by an odd one. The 
flowers come out vpon long foot-ſtalks from the _—_— 

» 


| 


— 
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-yranches, too or three of theſe foot · ſtalks ariſing from the 
ſame point, each ſuſtaining two, three, or four yellow but- 
terly lowers, which are uoceeded by long flender pods, 
ſwelling in thoſe parts where the ſeeds are lodged ; theſe 
de continue long in flower, eſpecially in cool ſeaſons, 
and frequently flower again in autumn, which renders them 


8. fort riſes with many ſhrubby ſtalks like the 
gelt, but not more than half the height; this hath 

leaves, which are of an oblong heart-ſhape. The flowers are 
rather larger than thoſe of the firſt, and ſtand upon ſhorter 
ſoot- talks; theſe differences hold in the plants which are 
raiſed from feeds, therefore I think they may be allowed to 
#and as diſtinct ſpecies, though there is a great likeneſs at 
firſt ſight in them. 


Theſe ſhrubs are eaſily propagated by laying down their 
tender branches, which will take root in one year, and may 
then be tranſplanted into a nurſery, and managed in the 
fame manner as other flowering ſhrubs. a 

The third ſort grows naturally in the Weſt- Indies, where 
Plumier firſt diſcovered it in the French ſettlements, but 
has fince been found growing in plenty at La Vera Cruz 
in New Spain, by the late Dr. Houſtoun. This plant is 
annual; it riſes with a round herbaceous ſtalk three feet 
high, iſhed at each joint with one long winged leaf, 
com of about twenty pair of lobes, terminated by an 
odd one; the flowers come out ogy from the fide of the 
ſtalk, immediately above the foot-ftalks of the leaves, ſtand- 
ing upon ſlender Foot-ſtalles ; they are larger than thoſe of 
either of the former ſorts, and are of a pate yellow colour ; 
theſe are ſucceeded by flender compreſſed pods, which are 
more than fix inches long, having a border on each fide, 
and ſwelling where each ſeed 1s lodged. 

The ſeeds of this plant muſt be ſown upon a hot-bed in 
the ſpring, and when the plants are fit to remove, they 
ſhould be each planted into a ſeparate ſmall pot, and plunged 
into a moderate hot-bed of tanners bark, 1 from 
the ſun until they have taken new root; then they muſt be 
treated in the ſame man ner as other exotic plants from thoſe 
warm countries. If the plants are brought forward in the 
ſpring, and kept under a deep frame in a tan-bed, or 
plunged into the bark-bed in the ſtove, when they are 
grown too tall to remain under common frames, they will 
ripen ſeeds in England, for thoſe ſeeds which I received did 
not arrive here Sj May, and yet thoſe plants flowered well 
in Auguſt ; but the autumn proving cold prevented their 
perfecting ſeeds, and thoſe ſeeds which I reſerved till the 
the next year did not grow. 
| ne. Lin. Gen. Plant. 977. Black- berried 
eath. | 
, 22 ee are, . * 
t hat and female flowers on different plants; the ma 
flowers have a x ointed empalement, and three petals which 
are narrow at their 15 e, and three long hanging ffamina; the 
female flowers have the ſame empalement and petals as the nale; 
in the center is ſituated a depreſſed germen, with nine reflexed 
ſpreading fligmas ; the germen afterward becomes a deprefed 
round berry of one cell, inclefing nine ſeeds placed circularly. 

We have but one Seis of this genus, viz. 
Eurzrxun (Nigrum) procumbens. Hort. Clif. 470. 
Trailing Berry-bearing Heath, Crow Berries, or Crake Ber- 
ies. 

This little ſhrub grows wild upon the mountains of Staf- 
fordſhire, Derbyſhire, and Yorkſhire, and is ſeldom pro- 
Pagated in gardens, unleſs for the ſake of variety; the plants 
ſhould be procured from the places where they grow natu- 
rally, for the ſeeds remain a year in the ground before th 

vegetate, and afterward are very flow in their growth, 75 
e are not worth the trouble of cultivating from ſeeds. 


five cells, containing ſeveral ſeeds. 


EPI 
If the plants are planted on a moiſt boggy foil in autumn, 
they will get roots in the winter, and will require no far- 
ther care than to clear them from weeds. As theſe low 
ſhrubs commonly grow upon the tops of wild mountains, 
where the ſoil is generally peaty and Fall of „ o the 
heath · cocks feed much upon the berries of this plant; and 
wherever there is a plenty of theſe low ſhrubs, there are 
commonly many of theſe fowls to be found. * 

ENULA CAMPANA. See Ix uA. 

EPHEDRA. Lin. Gen. Plant. 1007. Shrubby Horſe« 
tail, vulgd. 

The CnaRNACTERSõ are, 

It hath male and female flowers in di | 
flowers are collected in ſcaly kathins, under each ſcal is & fengte 
flower ; they babe no al but ſeven flaming, which are ;oing 
ed in form of a column. The female flewers have a pei 10 *, 
compoſed of five 2 of leaves, which alternately lie oder the 
diwiſſons of the lower range; they hawe no petals, but two oval 
germen, <vhich afterward turn to oval berries, each having 
tavo ſeeds, Þ | 

We know but one Sytctes of this genus, viz. 

EyrEpra (Diftachia) pedunculis oppoſitis, amentis ge- 
minis. Hort. Cliff. 465. Shrubby Hor/e-tail with oppoſite 
foot - allt, and twin kathins. | 

This is a low ſhrubby plant, which naturally up- 
on the rocks by the ſea in the ſouth of France, in Spainy 
and Italy ; it is alſo preſerved in ſeveral gardens for the 
fake of variety, but has little beauty. This hath a low 
ſhrubby ftalk, which puts out a few ſhort branches, riſing 
about two feet high, which have many protuberant joints, 
at which come out ſeveral narrow ruſhy leaves like thoſe of 
the Horſe-tail, which continue green all the year, but the 
plants rarely flower in gems. men "xp 

It may be propagated by offsets, which the plants ſend 
forth in plenty, for the roots creep under ground, and put 
up ſuckers, which may be taken off to tranſplant in the 
ſpring ; they love a pretty moiſt ſtrong ſoil, and will endure 

e cold of our ordinary winters very well in the open air. 
Some of theſe plants were formerly preſerved in pots, and 
were houſed in winter ; but by later experience, they are 
found to thrive better in the full ground. 

EPHEMERUM. See TaADESCAN TIA. ; 

EPIG KEA. Lin. Gen. Plant. 486. Trailing Arbutus. 

The CHaRacTers are, 

The floxwer bath a double empalement ; the outer is 
of three, and the inner of one leaf, divided into frue parts; the 
flower is of the ſalver ape; it hath ten flender flamina the 
length of the tube. In the center is fituated a globular germen, 
which afterward becomes a depreſſed frue-cornered fruit, with 


? 


plantt ; the nale 


We have but one SyEcres of this genus, viz. 


r (Repens.) Lin. Gen. Plant. 486. Trailing Ar> 


Us. 

This plant grows naturally in North America; it,is a 
low plant, with a trailing ſhrubby ſtalk, which puts out 
roots at the joints, and when in a proper ſoil and fituation 
multiplies pretty faſt ; the ſtalks are garniſhed with oblong 
rough leaves, which are waved on their edges ; the flowers 
are produced at the end of the branches in looſe bunches ; 
theſe are white, and divided at the top into five acute ſeg- 
ments, which ſpread open in form of a ſtar. 

The plants are eafily propagated by their trailing ſtalks, 
which put out roots at the joints, ſo may be cut off from 
the old plant, and placed in a ſhady ſituation and a moiſt 
ſoil ; the beſt time for this is in autumn, that the plants 
may be well rooted before the ſpring. If the winter ſhould 
prove ſevere, it will be proper to lay a few dried leaves, or 
ſome ſuch light covering over them, which will proven 
their being injured by froſt; and after they are well rooted, 


112 


they 


EP f 
rennen them clean from | 
| v Lin. Gen. Plant 426. Willow Herb, or 


Willow. 
he Cnatactzrs are, 
(ar of the 
be and eight flamina, whic 

E a long cylindrical germen, 24 
— comes a cylindrical farrowed capſule with oe ce 
filled woith oblong feeds, crowned with dewn. 


RN: SPECIES are, 

Sale Lin. Hare Oi (Anguftifolium) foliis lanceolatis integer- 
pour hey early mm ChE 157. Common braad-leaved Wi 
We 1 ae fohis dppoſitis lanceolatis Er. 
md Lin, Hort. Cliff. 14 5. Hoary Willow . 
= 3 commonly called Collins and Cream. 


a 


vated - the flaxver bath 
are alternately ſhorter ; 


There re ſeveral other ſpecies of this genus, ſome of | | 


»hi ch grow naturally in ſhady woods and moiſt places in 
molt parts of England, where they are often very trouble- - 
ſome weeds, — ma are ſeldom admitted into gardens, ſo 
1 ſhall pot trouble the reader with their diſtinctions. 


@ e firſt ſort here mentioned, was formerly planted in 


reads 2 by the creeping roots, whereby i it over-runs all 
the det ring plants, it has been caſt aut of moſt gar- 


Fabra 24 it deſeryes to have room in ſome low moiſt places, 


or in great ſhade, where it will make a good appearance | 


hog it is. in flower, and theſe flowers are very proper to 
bo t for baſons. to adorn chimnies in the ſummer ſeaſon. 
This FT grows about four feet high, 
ches, ach are beſet with leaves, reſembling thoſe. of 
the Willow, from whence it had the name oĩ Willow Herb, - 
or French Willow. On the u part of the ſtalks the 
flowers are produced in long ſpikes, which are of a fine 
Peach lone, and if oecd is not very hot they will con- 
ene near a month in beauty: this ſort 13 found wild in di- 
ers part of England; it is 2 W at the-xoot, fo 

eaſily propagated. * i 
Tpbere is a variety of this with white flowers, which i is 
ku. in gardens, but differs from it only in the colour of | 
the flower; however ſome perſons are fond of propagating | 
theſe varieties, for. which & I mentioned it here. 

The ſecond ſort is found wild by the fide of ditches and 
rivers in my, parts of England ; this plant grows about 
three feet high, and produces its lowers on * top of the 
Kalks, but theſe are much leſs beautiful than thoſe of the 
firſt ; and the plant being a great rambler at the root, is 
never admitted into gardens. The leaves of this plant be- 
ing rabbed, emit a ſcent like ſcalded Apples, from whence' 

ſome have given the name of Codlins and Cream to —_ 

t. 7 | 
amin Lin. Gen. Plant. 138. Barrenwort, 

Wy, r * 3 
fewer hath a three-leaued n which alls o 

it bath four obtuſe petals and four nectariumt, 9 4. 
ſhaped, and as m_ as the petals, wwith four flamina, and an 
oblong germen, which afterward becomes an oblong pod quith 
ene cell, incleſing many oblong feeds. 

We have 4 one * of this genus, viz. 

ErinzDrun (dipinum,) Alpine Barrenwort. 

This 
ftalks about nine 41 high, divided at the top into three, 
each of which is lrided into three ſmaller; upon 
each of theſe ſtands a tik heart-ſhaped leaf, ending in a 

point, of a pale gree n on the upper fide, but gray — the 
[Lay A [tle low the firſt Giso of the ſtalk comes 
out the ſoot-ſtalk of the flower, which is gear fix inches 
Tong, dividing into fmaller, each of theſe ſuſtaining three 


17 


| fituated. upon the germen, which afterward turns to a 


dens for the. beauty cf its flowers ; but as it uſually | 
. inæqualibus, cainpanulatis mediocribus foliis 


with ſlender Riff: | 


| 


E RT 
flowers : theſe are compoſed of four leaves placed in form, 


a croſs ; they are of a reddiſh colour, with yellow tripe 
—_ border. nag op rd eh, 


der pod, containing many oblong ſeeds, which ſeldom ripe, 
with us. 'The roots, if plan 2 border, ſhould 
be every year reduced, ſo as to keep within boy 


otherwiſe it will ſpread its roots and 1 with th 
neighbouring plants. . x 
EQUESEFUM. Horſe- tall. 
There are ſeveral ſpecies of this plant. which are found 


in England on the ſides of ditches, or in ſhady woods; but 


as they are plants which are never culuvated in gardens, ! 
| ſhall paſs them over. 


ERANTHEMUM. See Avonis. 
ERICA... Lin. Gen. Plant. 435. Heath. 


| The CHaracTERs are, | 
T be flower hath a coloured empalement of four leaves, art 
one ſavelling petal, which it quadrifid, with eight — fixed 
to the receptacle; in the bottom. is fitmated the germen, which 
afterward becomes.a round capſule oug " _ which are 
— hots. 
| The Srreiss are, 


1. Erica (Pulgaris) antheris an inclofs corollis 


poſitis ſa- 

gittatis. Lin. Sp. Pl. 352. Common ſmooth He 
2. ERIC A (Ferbacea) antheris bifdis 6mplicibus exſertiz, 
corollis campanulatis ibus, foliis -quinis livearibns 
patentibus. Lin. Sp. Pl. 355. nenn 2 


flowers. _.. 
3. Exica (Cinrres) antheris bicornibes incluſs, coralls 
avatis racemoſis, foliis ternis / glabris linearibus. Lin. Sp. 


Plant. 352. Dwarf Heath ew rely ave ary bark, ang” 
| Sirawberry-tree flower. 

4. Erica (Cilaris) antheris Gimplicibus incluſis, coodlih 
ovatis ĩrregularibus, floribus terno racemoſis, foliis temis 
. Lcefl. 1 2. p. 9. Lin Sp. Pl. 354. Heath with 

ummits, f petals, branc — 

and hairy leaves placed by threes. * 

$. EAI (Hfricana) antheris bikdis exſertis, corolla 
globoſis mediocribus, pedunculis triphyllis foliis quaternis. 
Sp. Pl. 355. Shrabty African Heath. 

The four firk ſorts grow wild u pon barren uncultivated 
places in divers parts o ftenionds. by but notwithſtanding their 
commonneſs, yet they deſerve a place in ſmall quarters of 
humble flower ſhrubs, where, by the beauty and long 
continuance of their flowers, together with the diverſity of 
| their leaves, they make an agreeable variety 


t 


with 


of the ſhoots, the 
plant hath a creeping root, from which axiſe many fe 


| 


Theſe are ſeldom propagated in * and ſo not to 
be had from the wn} ns but may be taken up with a ball 
— earth to their roots, from the natural places of their 

growth in autumn, and may be tranſplanted into the gar- 

en. The foil where they are planted ſhould not be dung- 
ed, nor ſhould they have any other culture than clearing 
them from weeds ; for the leſs the ground is dug, the better 
theſe will thrive. 

The fifth ſort grows naturally at the Cape of Good Hope, 
and in Portugal : it hath a ſhrubby talk, which riſes four 
or five feet high, ſpreading into many branches, garniſhed 
w {mooth leaves: the flowers come out at the end 
are of a bright purple colour, but a 
not ſucceeded by ſeeds in England. 

This ſort is preſerved in ſome curious gardens, but is 
very difficult to increaſe ; it requires protection from h 
froſt, but in mild winters will live abroad in a warm 
tuation. 

ERICA BACCIFERA. See EureTRUM. 


CCC 


| ERIGERON. Lin. Gen. Plant. 855. Groundfl. 


. Fhe 
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Tie CHARACTERS are, 1 Ek 2 
ompound flour, 8 bermay , 
form the diſt, 9 4 4 which make 

gbrodite florets are funnel-ſhaped, and for famine, pow | 


germen crowned with down, which afterward berome: 

oi hong feed crowned with long down, fitting on a naked ' 

receptacle. 65.5 plas Wh 8 | 
The SPECIES are, | | | 

1. Ee1c8k0N (Yi/co/um) pedunculis unifloris lateralibus 
calycibus ſquarroſis. Hort. Upſal. 258. Male. Fleabane of 
Thropbraſtus, and greater Fleabane of Diefeorides. © | 
2. EnicERON (deve) ' .» agg alternis, unifloris. Hort. 
Cliff. 407. Blue acrid Fleabane. ORIG 2 

3. ExXaGERON (Bonarienſe) foliis baſi revolutis. Lin. Sp. 
pl. 863. Purpliſb Graumdſel of Buenos Ayres, with under leaves 
lite Hartſorn Plantain. : 1 

4. ExiceroOn (Canadenſe) caule floribuſque paniculatis. 
Hort. Cliff. 407. Annual Virginia Golden Rod. | 

5. Ex1GERON (4 ) caule ſubbifloro, calyce ſubhir- 
ſto. Lin. Sp. Pl. 864. Blue Alpine Fleabane. © 

The firſt fort grows naturally in the ſouth of France, and 
in Italy ; it bath a perennial root, from which ariſe ſeveral 
upright ſtalks near three feet high, garniſhed with oblon g 
oral, hairy leaves, ſitting eloſe to the ſtalk; they are placed 
alternate; theſe in warm weather ſweat out a clammy juice ; 
the flowers are produced ſingle upon pretty long foot-ftalks, 
ſome arifing from the fide of the ſtalk, and others terminate 
it; they are yellow, and have an agreeable odour; they 
flower in July, and the ſeeds ripen in autumn. Fry 

This plant is propagated by ſeeds, which, if ſown in au- 
tumn, will more certainly ſucceed than thoſe which are 
ſown in the ſpring ; it delights in a dry foil and a ſunny 
expoſure. The ſecond year the plants will flower and per- 
fe&their ſeeds, but the roots will continue ſome years, and 
annnally produce their flowers and ſeeds. 

The other four ſorts are preſerved in botanic gardens for 
the fake of variety, but are ſeldom admitted into gardens 
for pleaſure. The fifth ſort is a perennial plant, which 
pou naturally on the Alps, and may be propagated by 

s in the ſame manner as the firſt ſort, but ſhould have a 
ſbady ſituation and a moiſt ſoil. od | 
. The others are anndal plants, which, if once admitted 
into a garden, and fuffered to ſcatter their ſeeds, will be- 
come very troubleſome weeds there. | 

ERINUS. Lin. Gen. Plant. 68g. 

The CHarRacTErs are, | 7 

The flower hath a ffue-leaved empalement, and one tubulexs 
petal, which is of the ringent kind, cut into five equal ſegments, 
and is ſhort and reflexed ; it hath four lamina ſituated within the 
tube, two cf which are à little longer than the other ; in the 
bottom of the tube is fituated the oval germen, which afterward 
becomes an oval capſule with two cells, filled with ſmall ſeeds. 

The Species are, | 

1. Exinvus (Alpinus) floribus racemoſis. Lin. Sp. Plant. 
630. Erinus with branching flowers. | 

2. Exinus (Tomentoſus) tomentoſus, caulibus procum- 
bentibus, floribus ſefilibus axillavibus. Veolly Erinus avith 
trailing Halle, and flowers fitting cloſe to their fides. 

The firſt fort grows naturally upon the Alps and Helve- 
nan mountains; it is a very low plant, whoſe leaves lie 
cloſe to the ground, growing in cloſe tufts ;- they are about 
half an inch long, and ene-eighth of an inch broad, ſawed 


2 ä — 


on their edges; between theſe ariſe the flower- ſtalk, which | 
gh, ſupporting a looſe bunch of pur- |. 


is ſcarce two inches bi 
ple Bowers, which ſtand erect. a 

1 It is Propagated by parting of the roots; the beſt time ſor 
'5 18 in autumn; it muſt have a ſhady ſituation, and a 


Ii dung, for in rich earth theſe plants are 


— | 


y 


| 


| 


1 


| 


ERU 
The ſecond fort was ſent me by the late Dr. Houſtoun 
from La Vera Cruz, where he found it growing naturally ; 
this ſends out ſeveral trailing ſtalks about fix inches long, 
which are cloſely garniſhed with ſmall oval leaves placed 
on every fide; they are very white and- woolly, and at the 
joints, juſt above the leaves, come out the flowers,” fittin 
very cloſe to the ſtalks; they are white, and are ſucceed 
by round capſules, having two cells filled with ſmall ſeeds ; 
this plant has great reſemblance at a diſtance to the Sea 


Cadweed. | renn av Sal 2416; vo. 
This ſort is annual, ſo is propagated by ſeeds, which 
ſhould be ſown in pots, and plunged into a moderate hot- 
bed, where ſometimes the plants will come up in five or 
fix weeks, and at other times the ſeeds de not vegetate till 
the following ſpring ; this happens frequently, when the 
ſeeds have been kept long after they were gathered. When 
the plants are fit to remove, they ſhould be each planted in 
a ſeparate ſmall pot, and plunged into a hot- bed of tan- 
ners bark; when they have taken new root, they ſhould 
be treated in the ſame way as other plants from warm coun- 
tries, by admitting proper air to them at all times when 
the weather is warm, and frequently refreſhing them with 
water; if the plants are brought forward early in the ſpring, 
they will perſect their ſeeds, otherwiſe the winter will come 
on before the ſeeds ripen. | 

ERIOCEPHALUS. Dill. 
Plant. 890. 


The CHarRacTERs are, 


; the hermaphrodite flower -ſhape 
ive parts at the brim, and have 2 famina, 
germen ; the female florets bad perali hed ant on one 
fide like a tongue, dividtd at ibe end into three: ſmall lobes ; 
they have no lamina, bur an oval naked 'germen'; theſe baue 
one naked ſeed, fitting on 'the naked plain receptacle. * | 
We have but one'SyEC1Es of this us, VIZ. - 
ExioctPHaLvs (Africanus.) Lin. Sp. Plant. 926. We 
have no proper title for this in Engliſh. _ | 
This plant hath a ſhrubby ſtalk, which riſes from fix to 
eight feet high, putting out many fide branches, cloſely 
garniſhed with hairy leaves, which come out in cluſters, 
and are divided into three cr five parts, which ſpread open 
like a hand; they have a ſtrong ſmell when bruiſed, ap- 
proaching to that of the Lavender Cotton, but not quite ſo 
rank; the flowers are produced in ſmall cluſters at the ex- 
tremity of the branches, ſtanding ere&, and are tabulous ; 
the female florets which compoſe the rays form a hollow, 
in the middle of which the hermaphrodite flowers are 
ſituated which form the diſk ; but the plants ſeldom flower 
in this country. | 
It is propagated by cuttings, which may be planted any 
time from May to the middle of Auguſt, that there may be 
time for them to get good root before the winter; they ſhould 
be ſhaded from the fin till they have taken root ; then they 
ſhould be removed into the open air, and placed in a ſnel- 
tered ſituation, where they may remain till October, when 
they muſt be removed into ſhelter, where they may be ſe- 
cured from froſt : in the ſummer, when the plants are placed 
in the open air, they will require to be frequently refreſhed 
with water in hot weather. G 
Theſe plants retain their leaves all the year, ſo they add 
to the variety of exotics in the winter ſeaſon. 
ERUCA. Tourn. Inf. R. H. 226. tab. 111. Rocket. 
The CHaRACTERS are, 


T ha flower has a four-leeved empalement ; it hath four oolong 


| petals, placed in form of a croſs ; it hath fix flamina, four of 


re 
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aubich are a little longer than 1he empalement, the other tau: 


are ſhorter ; it hath an oblong taper germen, aich aſterwar i 
be. mes 


' 
| 
| 
| 
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damn, a 2 after -tornered god e0ith rs calls, filed <oith rountifh \ are ſucceeded by taper pods, containing two rows of inf 


Arne Svecrns are, 


1. Envca (Sari va) foliis pitmato-laciniatis, lacinits ex- 


terioribus majoribus. Greater Garden annual Rocket, with a 
white firiped flower. 
(Bellitifalia) foliis lanceolatis, 


2. Exves innato-den- 
tatis, caule nudo fimplici. Rocker with a Daiſy leaf. 
3. Exvca (Perennis) foliis pinnatis glabris, caule ra- 
moſo, floribus terminalibus. Narrew-leaved perennial Rocket 


awith a yellow ſſbauer. | 
4. Enxvca (Apera) foliis dentato-pinnatifidis hirſutis, 
raule hiſpido, filiquis lævibus. Greater wild Saffron-coloured 
Rocket, with a -rugh fall. | 
* $5. Exvca (Tanacetifolia) foliis pinnatis, foliolis lance- 
slaris pinnatiſidis. Prod. Leyd. 342. Rocket auith a Tanſy 


- 6. Envea (Yiminea) foliis finuato pinnatis, ſeflihbus, 
eatile ramoſo. Sicilian Rocket with a Shepherd's Purſe leaf. 
The firſt ſort is an annual plant, which was formerly much 
voltivated in the us as a ſallad herb, but at preſent 1s 
Herde Rudwyn by the gardeners, for it has been long rejected 
on the account of its ſtrong ungrateful ſmell. It ſtands in 
dne liſt of medicinal plants, but is ſeldom uſed, though it 
is reckoned a provocative and a diuretic : when it is 
* fot ſallads the ſeeds ſhould be ſown in drills, 
in the ſame manner as is practiſed for other ſmall ſallad 
for it muſt be eaten young, otherwiſe it will be too 
moſt palates. The winter and ſpring ſeaſons are 
when this herb is uſually eaten, for when it is fown 
In the ſummer the plants ſoon run up to ſeed, and are then 
wo rank for uſe. 
' The ſecond fort grows naturally in the ſouth of France and 
Italy, where it is often eaten as a ſallad herb. This hath 
leaves arifing from the root; the ſtalks 
and riſe about a foot high ; the flowers 
dw in looſe bunches on the top of the ſtalks, which are 
acceeded by pods having two cells, filled with ſmall round 
ſeeds ; this is an annual plant, which may be propagated 
by ſeeds in the ſame manner as the former. | 

The third fort grows naturally about Paris, and in many 
other parts of Europe; the leayes of this are narrow, and 
regularly divided in form of a winged leaf; the talks 
branch out upward, and are terminated by looſe ſpikes of 
1 flowers. This hath a perennial root and an annual 

The fourth ſort grows naturally upon old walls and build- 
ings in many parts of England, where it continues flower- 
ing all the ſummer, but is rarely admitted into gardens. 
It 1s ſometimes uſed in medicine, for which reaſon I have 
here mentioned it. 

The fifth ſort grows naturally about Turin. This hath 
fine divided leaves, ſomewhat like thoſe of Tanſy, but are 


herbs 3 
the 


of a hoary green colour; the ſtalks riſe a foot and a half 


bigh, garniſhed with leaves of the ſame form, but gradu- 
ally diminiſh in their fize upward ; the flowers are produced 
in cluſters at the top of the ſtalks ; they are ſmall, and of 
a pale yellow colour, and are ſucceeded by flender taper 
pods, which contain two rows of ſmall round ſeeds. 

The fixth ſort grows naturally in Italy and Spain; it is 


an annual plant, with many oblong leaves, which are ſmooth, | 


_ _— finuated on their ſides in form of a winged 
, © 

riſe a foot high, they are ſtrong, and divide into ſeveral 
branches, garniſhed with a ſingle leaf at each joint, ſhaped 
like thoſe below, but ſmaller. The flowers are produced 
in looſe clufters at the end of the branches; they are white, 
and near as large as thoſe of the Garden Rocket, and 


| ſeeds in an open 
ſ chem clear from weeds. They flower in June and Jo? 
ber. 


A light green, having a hot biting taſte; the ſtalks | 


„ 


Theſe plants are preſerved in botanic gardens 

ſake of variety, ſo are here mentioned, that thoſe 2 

inclined to cultivate them as ſuch, may do it by ſowing the 
fituation. When the plants come up, the, 

will require no othey culture but to thin them, an 


and their ſeeds ripen in Auguſt and September. 
ERUCAGO.. ee Bo = $. 
ERVUM. Lin. Gen. PI. 784. Bitter Vetch, 
| _— 3 are, * | 
is of the butterfly kind, ng a „ Tolind; 
plain flandard, A obtuſe wings half the hk 2 — 
| and a ſhorter keel which is pointed, with ten flaming, nine jr 
ed, and one fianding ſeparate, terminated by fingle ſummits, a 
an 1 germen, which afterward an oblong taper od, 
Jjoimed between each ſeed. 
The Spreits are, 

1. Exvtuu (Ervilia) germinibus undato plicatis. Hon. 
Upſal. 224. The true Bitter Vetcb. | 
2. Exvun (Lets) ſeminibus compreſſis convexis. Lin, 
Sp. Pl. 738. Common Lentils. | 

3- Exvut (Monanthes) pedunculis unifloris. Lin. 85. 
Pl. 738. Lentil with one upon each for Hall. | 

4. Exvun (Tetr ) pedunculis ſubbifloris, ſemi- 
nibus globoſis quaternis. Flor. Suec. 606. Corn Yetch with 

le /mboth pods. 

. Ex vv 12 


pedunculis multifloris, ſeminiby; 


hairy peds. 

The firſt ſort s naturally in Italy in Spain: it is an 
annual plant, which riſes with angular weak ſtalks a foot 
and a half high, — at each joint with one winged 
leaf, compoſed of fourteen or fifteen pair of lobes, very 
like thoſe of the Vetch, but narrower ; the flowers come 
out from the fide of the ſtalks on foot-ſtalks, each ſuſtain- 
ing two pale coloured flowers, which are ſucceeded by ſhort 

„a little compreſſed, containing three or four round 
ſeeds; the pods ſwell at the place where each ſeed is lodged, 
ſo that it is called a jointed pod by many. 

The ſecond ſort is the common Lentil, which is culti- 
vated in many parts of England, either as fodder for cattle, 
or for the ſeeds, which are frequently uſed for meagre ſoups. 
This is alſo an annual plant. It riſes with weak ſtalks 2 
foot and a half high, garniſhed with winged leaves at 
each joint, compoſed of ſeveral pair of narrow lobes, ter- 
minated by a tendril or claſper, which faſtens to any 
neighbouring plant, and is thereby ſupported ; the flowers 
come out three or four together upon ſhort foot-ſtalks, from 
the fide of the branches ; they are ſmall, of a pale purple 
colour, and are ſucceeded by ſhort flat pods, containing tuo 
or three ſeeds, which are flat, round, and a little convex in 
the middle. The ſeeds of this plant are commonly fown in 
March, where the land is dry, but in moiſt ground the belt 


an acre of land, is from one buſhel and a half ts two buſhels. 
If theſe are ſown in drills in the ſame manner as Peaſe, they 
will ſucceed better than when they are ſown in broad-caſ: 
the drills ſhould be a foot and a half aſunder, to allow room 
for the Dutch hoe to clean the ground between them; for 
if the weeds are permitted to grow among them, they will 
t above the Lentils and ftarve them. 
There is another ſort of Lentil which has been cultivated 
of late years in England, by the title of French Lentil. 
This is the Lens major of Caſpar Bauhin, and 1s undoubt- 
edly a different ſpecies from the common, being twice the 


ſize, both in plant and ſeed, and conſtantly produces e 


globoſis binis. Lin. Sp. Pl. 738. Corn Vetch having a 


time is in April. The uſual quantity of ſeed allowed for 
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ſeeds, though they do not differ much in their 
but this is much better worth cultivating than 
This pulſe is frequently called Tills in many 


fame from 
characters; 
the other. 


f England. 
* 11 ſort is very like the common Lentil, but differs 


from it, in having but one flower on each ſoot-ſtalk, whereas 
the other has three or four, but in other reſpects is the ſame, 
ſo may be cultivated in the ſame manner. 
The fourth and fifth ſorts are ſmall annual Vetches, which 
naturally among the Wheat and Rye in many parts of 
FE land, ſo are not admitted into gardens ; they are only 
mentioned here as weeds, which may be eafily rooted out 
of the fields, if they are cut y when they begin to flower, 
and not permitted to npen their ſeeds; for as they have 
annual roots, ſo if they do not ſcatter their ſeeds, they may 


ſoon deſtroyed. 
NR VUM ORIENTALE. See Sornora. 


ERYNGIUM. Lin. Gen. Plant. 287. Sea Holly, or | 


The CHARACTERS are, 

It hath many ſmall flowers fitting upon one common conical r- 
teptacle ; the flowers have a five-leaved ere4 empalement fitting 
upon the germen, and form a roundifþ general ambel, which is 
uniform ; each flower has fue oblong petals, and five lamina, 
farding above the flowers. Under the em t is fituated a 
prickly germen, which afterward becomes an oval fruit divided 
in two parts, each having one oblong taper ſeed. 

The SPECIES are, 4 

1. Exyncium (Maritimum) foliis radicalibus ſubrotun- 
dis plicatis ſpinofis, capitulis pedunculatis. Hort. Cliff. 87. 
Common Sea Holly, or Eryngo. | 

2. Exyncrum (Campeſtre) foliis radicalibus pinnatis 
tripartitis. Hort. Cliff. 87. Common wwild Eryngo. 

3. Exyncium (Planum) foliis radicalibus ovalibus pla- 
nis crenatis, capitulis pedunculatis. Hort. Cliff. 87. Broad. 
leaved plain Eryngo. 

4 Exyncium (Anerhyſtinum) foliis radicalibus digi- 
tato-multifidis. Lin. Sp. Pl. 232. Purple, Fiolet-coloured, 
Mountain Eryngo. 

5. Exynciuvm (Palleſcens) foliis radicalibus rotundato- 
multifidis, capitulis pedunculatis. Alpine Eryngo with a 
(age pale- coloured head. 

. Exyncium (Orientale) foliis radicalibus pinnatis, 
_— foliolis trifidis. Oriental Eryngo with trifid 
Des. 

7. Exynciuu (Aguaticum) foliis gladiatis ſerrato · ſpi- 
rohs, fioralibus indiviſis. Lin. Sp. Pl. 232. American Sea 
Helly with leaves like the Alce, lightly ſawed ; commenty called 
Rattleſnake Weed in America. | 

8, Exyxcrun (Pufllum) foliis radicalibus oblongis in- 
ciſie, caule dichotomo, capitulis ſeſſilibus. Hort. Cliff. 87. 
Leſer i lain E ryngo. Fe, 

9. Exyraium (Alpinum) foliis radicalibus cordatis ob- 
lengis, caulinis pinnatifidis, capitulo ſubcylindrico. Lin. 
Sp. Pl. 233. Blue Alpine Eryngo with heads like the Teazel. 

10. Exycixum (Feticum) foliis gladiatis ſerrato-ſpi- 
nofis, ſtoralibus multifidis. Lin. Sp. |, #5 232. Stinking 
AS A having narrow ſaxed leaves; commonly called Fever- 

The firſt of theſe ſpecies grow in great plenty on the 
gravelly ſhores in . e ts of La — roots of 
which are candied, and ſent to London for medicinal uſe, 
2 is the true Eryngo. This hath creeping roots, which 
pr far in the ground; the leaves are roundiſh, ſtiff, 
Th of a gray colour, ſet with ſharp ſpines on the edges. 
: * riſe a foot high; they are ſmooth, e at 

ac | Joint with leaves of the ſame form as the lower, but 
maller, and embrace the ſtalks with their baſe; at the end 


of the branches come out the flowers in roundiſh prickly 


4 


in a gravelly ſoil, and produce their flowers ann 
which 


by the plau 


ERY 
heads; under each is ſituated a range of narrow, ſtiff, prickly 
leaves, ſpreading like the rays of a ſtar; the flowers are of 
a pale blue colour. : 
This fort will grow in a 


garden, if the roots are planted 
ually ; but 
near ſo large and fleſhy as thoſe 
on the ſea-ſhore,. where they are flowed by 
every tide with ſalt- water. The beſt time to tranſplant 
the roots is in autumn, when their leaves 
young roots are much better to remove than the old. 
they are kept clean from weeds, it is all the culture they 
will require. 

The ſecond fort grows naturally in ſeveral parts of Eng- 
land, where it is a very troubleſome weed; for the roots 
ſpread greatly in the ground, ſo are not eaſily deſtroyed 
„therefore it is not admitted into 8. 
The third ſort makes a very pretty ap ce when it is 
in flower, eſpecially that with blue ſtalks and flowers, for 
there is a variety of this with white flowers and ftalks, 
though not ſo common. As this doth not ſpread at the 
root, but keeps within bounds, ſo it deſerves a place in the 
pleaſure-garden. It is propagated by ſeeds, which, if ſown 
in the autumn, will more certainly {ucceed than when it is 
ſown in the ſpring, for the latter commonly remains in the 
| 0a a year before they vegetate; and if the ſeeds are 

own where the plants are to remain, they will flower ftronger 
than thoſe which are tranſplanted ; for as they have long 
downright roots, ſo they are frequently broken in taking out 
of the ground, which greatly weakens the The cul- 
ture they require is to thin them where are too nent, 
keep them clean from weeds, and dig the ground about 
them every ſpring before they ſhoot. 1 8 
The fourth ſort grows naturally upon 


the roots will not 


decay; the 


the mountains of 
Syria, and alſo upon the Apennines. The lower leaves of 
this ſort are divided like the fingers of a hand, into five or 
ſix ſegments, which are very much cut at their extremities, 
and have ſmall ſpines ; the ſtalk riſes about two feet high, 
garniſhed with ſmaller and more divided leaves; the upper 
part of the ſtalk, and alfo the head of flowers, are 

fineſt amethyſt colour, ſo that they make a very fine ap- 
pearance. This is propagated by ſeeds, in the ſame man- 
ner as the former ſort. 

The bottom leaves of the fifth ſort are very much di- 
vided, and the extremity of the ſegments form an oval or 
circle, ending in ſpines ; they are of a whitiſh gray in the 
middle, and green on the borders. The ftalks riſe about 
two feet high, garniſhed at the joints with ſmaller leaves, 
which are finely cut : the flowers terminate the ſtalk; they 
are of a light blue colour, and grow in larger heads than 
either of the former ſorts. This grows naturally on the Alps; 
it is a perennial plant, and may be propagated by ſeeds in. 
the ſame manner as the former. 

The fixth fort was diſcovered by Dr. Tournefort in the 
Levant. That hath a perennial root ; the lower leaves are 
regularly divided into — or nine parts to the midrrib ; 
theſe ſegments are ſawed on their edges, and end in ſharp 
thorns. The ſtalks rife a foot and a half high, ſending 
out ſide branches, garniſhed with ſtiff leaves, which are di- 
vided into narrower ſegments than the lower, terminated by 
three points. The flowers terminate the ſtalks, fitting cloſe 


among the leaves, and are of a fine blue, as are alſo the 
leaves on the upper part of the ftalks, ſo they make a. 


pretty appearance. It is propagated in the ſame manner 


as the three former ſorts, and the plants require the ſame 


* 


* 


treatment. 6 

The ſeventh ſort s naturally in Virginia and Caro- 
lina, where it is titled Rattleſnake Weed, from its virtues 
of curing the bite of that venomous reptile. 'This bath a pe- 


 rennial root, from which ariſe ſeveral long leaves, ſawed on. 


theu 


„ „ * v4 ER Y %; 3 4 ae 
their edges; the leaves are diſpoſed rund tha root, after 
- the ſame form of ithe Aloe or Yucca : they are of: 6 gray 


colour, near a ſoot long, and one inch and. a half | 


ines. The ſtalk is rang, growing two 


. fiff,. ending in 

ſhaped like thoſe of the former 
a little caſt of pale blue. Pod b- $1.59, 6-46) ps 
This ſort is propagated by ſeeds, which, if ſown in pots 
and plunged into a moderate hot-bed, the plants will come 
up much ſooner than thoſe which are ſown in the full 


ground, whereby the plants will be much 1 before 
e 


the winter. When the plants are fit to remove, they ſhould 
be each planted in a ſeparate ſmall pot; and if they are 
plunged into a moderate. hot-bed, it will forward their tak- 
ing root; then they muſt be gradually inured to bear the 


air, into which they may be removed toward the lat- |; 2 : 
en | 7 Way linis pinnato-finuatis, floribus laxe ſpicatis. Smaller a 
inter Creſs with a ſmooth Rocket leaf. 


ter end of May, and placed among other hardy -exatic 
Plants. - When the plants have filled theſe pots with their 
roots, ſome of them may be ſhaken out, and planted in 


warm boxders; the others may be put into larger pots, and | 


in the autumn 
1 tp 


under a common frame, where they 
to the free air in mild weather, but . ſhel- 


. tered from ſevere froſt: the following ſpring theſe max be 
pots, and planted. in à warm ſituation, 


turned out of the | 
where will endure the cold of our ordinary. winters 
very well; and if in ſevere froſt they are covered with ſtraw, 
Peaſe-haulm, or any ſuch light covering, it will ſecure them 
from 1n 6:4; v6 44 , ? IG d&. JIE 6 en. 45 8 

The Aigle ſort grows naturally in Spain and Italy; this 
puts out oblong plain deaves from the root, which are cut 


on their edges; che ſtalks.riſe a foot high, bianck out into 


many diviſions, regularly by pairs; at eaclvof theſe divi- 
Gons is ſituated a mall had of flowers, ſitting very cloſe 
between the branches. "Theſe have no g 
the plants are ſeldom cultivated in gardens, except for the 
ſake of owny & | ir «| + 
The ninth fort grows naturally on the mountains of Hel- 
vetia and Italy. The root is perennial, the lower leaves 
are oblong, heart- ſnaped, and plain; the ſtalks riſe from 
two to three feet high, branching out on their fide, bs 
niſhed with ſtiff leaves, which are deeply divided, Ks = 
in many points with ſharp ſpines; the flowers terminate 
the ſtalks ; they are collected into conical heads, and are 
of a light blue colour, as are alſo the upper part of the ſtalks. 
y: is propagated by ſeeds in the ſame manner as the other 
orts. a a | 
The tenth ſort grows naturally in the Weſt-Indies, where 
it is much uſed in medicine, being accounted of great ſer- 
vice in the cure of fevers, from whence it hath the a pel- 
lation of Feverweed in thoſe countries. The roots of this 
plant are compoſed of many ſmall fibres, which ſpread near 
the ſurface; the lower leaves are fix or ſeven inches long, 
narrow at their baſe, and e upward to an inch in 
breadth near the top, where they are rounded off on one 
fide like a ſcymitar; they are finely ſawed on their edge, 
and are of a light green colour; the ſtalk riſes about a 
foot high, ſpreading out into many branches, garniſhed 
with ſmall leaves, which end in many points ; the flowers 
are produced in {mall heads which fit cloſe at every diviſion 
of the ſtalks, and alſo at the end of the branches; they are 
of a dull white colour, ſo make little appearance. 
As this plant is biennial, and grows naturally in hot 
countries, it will not thrive in England but in a warm 
ſtove. It is propagated by ſeeds, which muſt be ſown on 
a hot. bed; and when the plants are fit to remove, they 
ſhould be each planted into a ſmall pot, and plunged into 
the bark-bed, and afterward treated like other tender plants 
from the {ame country; the ſecond year they will produce 


igh, dividing: upward into ſeveral foot - 


reat beauty, ſo 


| 


| 


* 


* 


| 


| 


| 


| 
| 


1 


1 


with an awl-ſhaped germen, which afterward become 


Tue flower hath four petals placed in form of 
oval head of flowers | nefareous glands | 
. "they are. white, with. ina, far of aubich.are the length of the empalement, 


. afterward becomes 


E R Y 
flowers, and frequently ripen ſeeds, ſoon after which they 
commonly decav. 1 


ERYSIMUM. Lin. Gen. Pl. 729. Hedge Muſtard, | 
The CHARACTERS are, 1 
a croſs, anding 


fituated between the flamina. It hath 


two are ſhorter. It bath four- 


cells, {.auith ſmall round ſeeds, 
he SPECIES are, . | 
1. Exysimuun (Offiinale) filiquis ſpicz adpreflis, Hon 
Cliff. 337. Common Hedge IRE | | 
2. ERLTSIMUn (Barbarea) folus lyratis extimo ſubro- 
tundo. Flor. Suec. 557. Winter Creſi with a Rocket leaf au 
yellow flower. 4 1 ce of 
3. ExyS1MUM (Yernum) foliis radicalibus lyratis, cau- 


4. Exrsiuum (Orientale) foliis radicalibus ovatis inte- 
gerrimis, petiolis decurrentibus, caulinis oblongis dents 
tis ſeſſilibus. Oriental Siſymbrium with the appearance of Wa 
ter Creſ;," aud a;Plantain lea... 


$:ErraiuuUM (Lbaria) foliis cordatis. Hort. Clif 


338. Dames Violet ſmelling like Garlick ; commonly called Al. 


liaria, Sauce alone, or Jack by the Hedge. 
on F 79155 inte lanceolatis 
Flor, Lapp. 263. Gilliflewer with a Dames Filet Leaf. 
\. The firſt ſort is uſed in medicine; it grows. naturally on 
the fide of foot-paths, and upon old, walls in moſt parts of 
England, ſo is rarely cultivated in gardens, where, if it was 
once admitted, it would ſoon become a troubleſome weed. 
The ſecond and third forts alſo grow naturally on the 
banks in many parts of England ; theſe were formerly eaten 
in winter ſallads, before the Engliſh dens were fur- 
niſhed with better plants; ſince when have been re. 
jected, for they have a rank ſmell, and are diſagreeable w 
the palate. 3 D RM, , 
The fourth ſort is not a native of this country, but it 
has propagated by the ſcattered. ſeeds in ſo plentiful a man- 
ner, in thoſe gardens where it has been ſown, as to become 
a troubleſome weed. The lower leaves of this fort are en- 
tire, and of an oblong form; the upper leaves are oblong 
and indented, in which this differs from the preceding. 
The fifth fort grows naturally on the fides of banks in 
many parts of England, ſo is not ſuffered to have a place 
in gardens. This was formerly eaten as a ſallad kerb by 
the poorer ſort of people, who gave it the title of Sauce 
alone. It hath a rank ſmell and taſte cf Garlick, 1s vel 
biting and hot on the palate; it is frequently preſcribed i 
medicine. ; 1 
The ſixth ſort is ſometimes found growing natural 
n old walls in ſome parts of England, particularly i 
Cambridge and Ely, at both which places I have obſerv | 
it. This hath pretty long, hairy, ſoft leaves at the 11 
the ſtalks riſe a foot high, their upper part being garn lich 
with ſmall, greeniſh, white flowers in looſe ſpikes, 9 24 
are ſucceeded by long compreſſed pods, hang! g we 
ward. The roots will abide ſeveral years, if. they * 
dry lean ſoil, or grow upon a wall, for in rich land the) 
ſoon decay. | 
ERYTHRINA. Lin. Gen. Pl. -62. Coral tree. 
The CAA AcrExs are, 4: th 
The flower is of the butterfly kind, comprſed ft ue pe 
ftandard is ſpear. ſhaped, long, and riſes upward ; the i900 2 * f 
are ſcarce longer than the empalement. The keel is _ ** 
two petals, which are no _—_ than the wings. It hal 


. - b, 
ami na, which are joined below, and unequal in ers * i 


favellity 


2 
other 
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6 E R T 
er god. ming in 
Ae lidnex ſhaped feeds. 
The SPECIES axe, 2 „ bag s £40) 3: 
1 1, ERYTH gina (Herbacea) foliis ternatis; caule fmpli- 
limo inermi- Hort. Cliff. 354. Low Cural tres wuith a very 
ſpike of flowers and thick root ; commonly called the Caro- 
ua Corel-tree. - | 1 

2. EArT RINA (Corollodendron) inermis, foliis ternatis, 
caule arboreo. Smooth American Ceral- tree. 

3. ERYTHRINA (Spine/a) foliis ternatis, caule arboreo 
aculeato. Hort. Clif. 354 Prickly, thr ee-leaved, American 
Coral-tree, with a very rei floqwer. 1 

ExLTHRIX A (idta) foliis ternatis acutis, eaule fru - 
ticoſo aculeatd. Smaller, tbree- lea ved, American Coral ; tree, 


with blacker ſpines and feeds. | |. 


5. ERYTHRINA ( Americana) foliis ternatis acutis, caule 
arboreo aculeato, floribus ſpicatis longiſſimis. Three leave 
American Corali tree, with acute. pointed lea ves and ſcarlet ſeed. 

6, ExyTaRiNA (Hermi) foliis ternatis acutis, caule 
froticoſo inermi, corollis longioribus clauſis. Ceral'tries 
without ſpines, having a longer cloſer * | 


1724. This hath a very large knotty root, which 
dom riſes more than a foot high, from which come out 
freſh ſhoots every — which grow two ſeet high, their 
lower part being garniſhed with trifoliate leaves, of a deep 
green colour, which are ſhaped like the point of an arrow; 
the upper part of the ſtalks are terminated by a long ſpike 
of ſcarlet flowers, com poſed of five-petals, the upper 
being much longer than the other, ſo that at a imall diſ- 
tance the flowers appear to have but one petal, The pods 
are five or fix inches long, ſwelling in every part where 
tho ſeecs are lodged, opening in one cell, containing five 
or fix kidney. ſhaped ſcarlet feeds, * a 


The ſecond ſort hath a thick, irregular, woody ſtem, which 


riſes about ten or twelve feet high, ſending out many ſtrong 
branches covered with a brown bark, garniſhed with trifo- 
liate leaves ſtanding upon long foot-ſtalks, the middle lobe 
which terminates the leaf being much longer than the other 
two; they are heart-ſhaped, ſmooth, and of a deep green 
colour ; the lowers come out at the end of the branches 
in ort, thick, cloſe ſpikes, of a deep ſcarlet colour, and 
make a fine appearance. Theſe commonly are in beau 

in May and June in this country, but are not ſucceeded by 
ve here, The flowers ſeldom appear till the leaves drop, 
that the branches are often naked at the time when the 


flowers are out, | | 
differs from the ſecond, in — 


The third fort chiefly 
its trunk, branches, and the ſoot-ſtalks of the leaves arme 
with ſhort crooked ſpines, 
like thoſe of the ſecond fort, 

The fourth ſort hazh ſhrubby ſtalks, which divide into 
branches, armed in eyery part with ſtrong, crooked, black 
ſpines ; the leaves are ſmaller than thoſe of the two laſt forts, - 
and have a nearer reſemblance to thoſe of the firſt; the foot · 
Ralks and midrib of the leaves are armed with the ſame ſort 
of 2 the flowers are of à paler ſcarlet, and grow in 
lovler ſpikes. The ſeeds arc as large as thoſe of the ſecond 
fort, but are of a dark purple colour. 

The ſeeds of the fifth fort were firſt ſent me from La 

era Cruz, where the plants 
have received ſceds of the ſame ſort from the Cape of 

vod Hope, fo that it is @ native af both countries. 
. ars not half ſo large as thoſe of the ſecond or third 
— 4 and are of a bright ſcarlet colour; the leaves arg 
1 % much ſmaller, and have long acute points; the 
8 are very cloſely armed with crooked greeniſh 
Pines, as are alſo the ribs and foot - ſtalks of tho leaves, 


eben, lu ins wil, fied 


per one 


the leaves and flowers being very 


— naturally z and ſinee 1 


— — 


| 


| 


| 


Hands in America. The 


and each planted in a ſeparate ſm 


TRY ; 
The flowers grow is v long cloſe ſpikes, and are of a 


Ihe fixth ſort 


grows in Jamaica, and ſome of the other 
pods of this ſart are longer, and 
not more than half ſo thick as thoſe of the ſecond fort; 
the ſeeds are of a bright ſcarlet colour; the leaves are 
ſmall and js 17 wagons the ſtalks are ſmoath and without 
ſpines ; this not grow very large, but ſhoots out into 
branches at a little diſtance from the ground, which grow 
ere, ſo form a buſhy ſhrub. The flowers come out at the 
end of the branches in ſhort ſpikes; the ſtandard of the 


flower is long, and the fides turn down over the wings, 


which are alſo longer than thoſe of the other ſpecies, and 
the whole flower is more cloſed. 

Theſe plants when they produce their flowers, are ſome 
of the greateſt ornaments to the ſtoves, for their flowers are 
produced in large ſpikes, and are of a beautiful ſcarlet, fo 
they make a fine ap but they do not often flower 
in any of the northern parts of Europe; yet in the countries 
where they naturally grow, they. produce flowers in great 


fiowe plenty every year, ſo that it is very common there to ſee 
The firſt ſort grows naturally in South Carolina, from Jy ey ry 
whence Mr. Cateſby firſt ſent the ſeeds to England in the 


moſt of their - branches terminated by large ſpikes of flow- 
ers, when they have no leaves upon them. 

Theſe plants are beſt propagated by ſeeds, when they 
can be procured from the countries where they naturally 
grow. The ſeeds ſhould be ſown in ſmall pots, and plunged 
into a moderate hot-bed, where, if they are good,. the plants 
will come ap'in a month or five weeks ; when they are two 
inches high, they ſhould be carefully ſhaken out of the pots, 
pot, and plunged into 
a moderate hot-bed of tanners bark, where they muſt be 
ſhaded from the ſun till they have taken new root; then 
they ſhould have a large ſhare of air admitted to them 
when the weather is warm: as the plants increaſe in 
ſtrength, ſo they muſt have a larger ſhare of air. In the 
autumn the plants ſhould be removed into the ſtove, and for 
the two or three firſt winters while the plants are young, 
they will require more warmth than when they have ac- 
quired more ſtrength. During the time the leaves continue 
in vigour, the plants will require to have water two or three 
times a week; but when they are deſtitute of leaves, it 
mult be 2 given, for moiſture then is very hurtful to 
them. As the plants grow in ſtrength, ſo they may be more 
hardily treated, and by managing them differently, there 
will be a greater chance of getting them to lower. The 
third fort is frequently planted in the gardens near Liſbon, 
where they annually flower and ripen their ſeeds. 

Theſe plants may alſo be propagated by cuttings, which, 
if planted in pots during the ſummer months, and plunged 
— a hot-bed, will take root, but the ſeedling plants are 


ERYTHRONIUM. Lin. Gen. Pl. 375. Dog's Tooth, 
or Dog's Toath Violet. 

The fewer b L:baved, conpakid of fr oblang petals, nhich 

is bell-fbaped, compoſcad of fix oblong petals, whic 

22 open te the baſe. . it bath fix flamina jcined ta the Ayle. 

a the center it ſituated an oblong three-cornared germen, which 

afterward becomes ax oblong obtuſe capſule with three cells, filled 

with a ſheds. . 

he SFRECIES are, 


1. Erragontun (Den; Cams) ſoliis ovatis. Erythro- 
nium ith wal leaves; er Deg' t Veoth Violet with a broader 
and rounder leaf, and @ purplt red flower, : 

2, ExyTusOnLUM (Long/folinm) foltts anceolatis. Dog's 
Teeth Violet with & longer aud narrower leaf, and a purpliſb 
white flower. LEV 5 3 

The firſt ſort ſends out two oval leaves, which are joined 
at their baſe, three inches long, and one and a half broad 
in the middle ; theſe at us * c — each other, a 

| 0 


ESP 
the flowet, butafterward they ſpread flat upon the gronad ; 
FELT pe nd hin pow all ter i 


of a purple colour; this ſuſtains one flower, 


e  Fo-Ln which än dhe are pur- 


ple; bat in ſome they are white; the flower han 4 | 
ward, amd the petals reflex and ſpread open to 
In the center is fituated the oblong three-cornered ee. 
ſupporting a fiyle which is longer than the amina, 
andcrowned by a triple ſti The plant nyt 
in April. The root of this plant is white, oblong, and 
25 from whence it had the d- 
s Tooth 
The ſecond ſort differs from the firſt in the ſhape of its. 
leaves, r and the flowers are 
but not ſo well coloured. They grow n- 
„ and in ſome parts of Italy. 
7 ure propagated by e. from their roots. 
Page Sr. nm MF loamy ſoil,” but ſhould 
not be too often removed. They may be tranſplanted any 
time after the beginning of June, when their leaves will be 
„till the middle of ber; but the roots | 
uld not be kept very long out of the ground, for if th 
rink it will oſten cauſe them to rot. The roots of theſe 
RE LO neg = the durdirs f 
but in near each other, Where 
will make a good 


good appearance. 
ALIERS — — — anted 


rr as to 
mcloſe quarters or 1 — mend; „which are 
tained up flat like a hedpe deferce of — — 


againſt the violence Kann wind and weather. See Hzvcze. 
The moſt commonly received notion of Eſpaliers are 
hedges of fruit-trees, "which are trained up regularly to a 
lattice of wood work,” formed either of Aſh-poles or ſquare 
long timbers cut out of Fir, Ge. and it is of this ſorrrof 
Eſpalier that I ſhall treat in'this place. 
of fruit-trees are commonly planted to ſurround 
the quarters of a kitchen- „for which purpoſe-they 
are of admirable uſe and 2. 22 for by laying out the walks 
of — ry ar 4. — viee on each 2 
—— 2 — the — lants in 
the quarters, and alſo ſcreening ben from thefi — 
ſons in 2 4A fo that a kitehen- garden well laid out in 
this manner and managed, S Wl be equal to the 
fineſt for beauty. 
"The trees chiefly planted for Eſpaliers are Apples, Fears, 
_ — the two former 223 1 ſome 
t Eſpaliers les graſted upon ſtocks, but 
on 8 bunte ck 2 duration, are not 
| , unleſs for very fmall gardens ; 
— I ſhould 2 adviſe the having them upon Crab 
ſtocks, or (if in ſmaller ens where the trees cannot be 
allowed to grow ſo high) upon what the gardeners call the 
Datch ſtock; which will cauſe them to bear ſooner, and pre- 


: 


vent their n and theſe will continue | 


In — > ＋ trees for an Eſpalier, the ſeveral ſorts 
which are nearly of the ſame growth, ſhould be planted in 
che ſame line, that the Eſpalier may be the more re =, 
and of an equal height, which greatly adds to · their 
ty; for if they they are planted with trees which ſhoot — 
ly, it will be impoſlible to have the Eſpalier regular : be- 
des, the diſtance of che trees muſt be in tion to 


their mb for ſome trees, viz. thoſe of a larger growth, 
EIS ted thirty or thirty-five feet aſunder; where- 
as 


imaliergrowth, noed not be above twenty-five 


if for a dry ſoil upon free rnd. 


recommend for an Eſpalier, Tre th Theron 


ESP 


The width of the walks and borders between theſe 
liers ſhould (in a large garden) be fourteen or 12 
at leaſt; and if the trees are d to be carried wp 
pretty high, the diſtance ſhould be greater, that each 
may 1 1 the advantage of the ſun and air, which i 
ſol , if you would have che fruit wells 
And i if your ground i is ſo ſituated, that you are at full R. 
which way to make the Eſpaliers, ould adviſe the 
placing the lines from the eaſt a little inclining to the 
and toward the weſt a little inclining to the north, that th, 
ſon may ſhine between the rows in the morning and even. 
ing when it is low; for in the middle of the day when the 
| ſun is advanced far above the horizon, it will ſhine over the 
tops of the Efpaliers, and reach the ſurface of the earth about 
the roots, which is a matter of more conſequence than m. 


ple are aware of. 
„ee of Apples proper for Eſpatiers are the Golden 
Aromatic 1 5 


in, Nonpareil, Rennette Gri 
E land Pippin, French Pippin, Wheeler's Ruſſet, 
 Ruffet, with ſome others. The ſeaſon for planting, 
the method of pruning and training theſe trees may b 
under the articles of ArrIES and PRUNING, 
The ſorts of Pears proper for an Eſpalier, are chiefly the 
ſommer and autumn fruits, for ſome of the winter Pear, 
feldom ſucceed in an Efpalier. Theſe trees, if 
for a ſtrong moiſt foil, ſhould be upon Quince ſtocks, but 
Their diſtance of plant. 
th of the trees, which 
ples, and ſhould there- 
examined — they are planted, 
As for thoſe Pea upon free ſtocks, the diſtance ſhould ne · 
ver be leſs Peary ups feet for moderate growing trees ; but 
for vigorous ſhooters | feet is little enough, eſpecially | 
If the ſoil be ſtrong, in which caſe the ſhould be planted 
at a greater diſtance. The particular forts of Pears I would 
Ile, Blanquette, 
Summer Boncretien, Hamden's 22 Atoms Bur- 
, L'Ambrette, Gros Rouſſelet, Chaumontelle, Beune 
u Roy, Creſſane, Holland Bergamot, and La Chaſſery ; 
always remembering, that thoſe Pears which are of the 
N kind nn ter than the break- 
ing Fear 8, which ſeldom ripen ſo well on an Eſpalier; s 
| chat many ſorts of Pears will rzpen well on an Eſpalier 
in a warm foil and fituation, which require a wall in other 
Places. As to the method of planting, ſee the article Peat, 
.and for the pruning and managing, ſeePruUninG. 

I ſhall now give directions for making the Eſpalier, to 
which the trees are to be trained ; but this ſhould not be 
done until the third year after the trees are planted, for 
while they are young it will be ſufficient to drive a few 
ſtakes into the ground on each fide of the trees, to which 
the branches ſhould be faſtened in an horizontal poſition, 
in order to train them properly for the Eſpalier; which 
ſtakes may be placed nearer, or at a farther diſtance, ac- 
_— as the ſhoots produced may require, and theſe will 
be ſuſhcient for the three firſt years; for ſhould you frame 
the Eſpalier the firſt year the trees are planted, the * 
would rot before the trees will cover it. The cheapeſt me 

thod to make theſe Eſpaliers is with Aſh- poles of two forts; 
one of the largeſt ſize, which contains thirteen poles in ® 
bundle, and ned the other fize thoſe of half an hundred. 
firſt or largeſt ſize poles, ſhould be cnt about ſeven feet and 
a half long ; theſe are intended for upright ſtakes, and mul 
be at the 1 end, that they may with 
eaſe be driven into the ground ; theſe ſhould be placed ® 
a foot diſtance from each other in a direct line, and of in 
equal ht, about ſix feet above nd ; then a 10 
trait flen potes ſhould be nailed upon the top of che up- 


and 
e ſeen 
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ing muſt alſo be regu lated by 
are more unequal in E Peari 14 
fore be more carefully 


py. —— TT... +2 


EG. 
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night flakes, which will keep them exatily even, and en- 


E U o 
the fake with che ſmaſſer poſes at about nine 
row from row, from the top to within a ſbot 
of the ſtakes. Theſe rows of poles ſhould 

\ fakes, which, if painted or 
| 11 laſt a long e. * 3 F 4 - 4. 1 
2 Eſpalier is thus. framed, the branches of che 
dees ſhould be faſtened thereta, either with ſmall Offer 
twigs, rope Yarn, or ſome fuelr binding, training them in 
4 horizontal poſition, and at equal diffances, being careful 
not to croſs any of the branches, nor to Tay them in tho 
thick, The diſtance which ſhould de allowed for the 
branches of Pears and Apples, muſt be roned to the 
kze of their fruit ; fuch of thoſe whoſe fruĩt is large, as the 
gummer Boncretien, Monſteur 
Pears, and the Rennet Griſe, Holland P 


cr 
220 


of the dottom 


pin, and other large Apples, ſhould have their branches 
or el | * 
— ur or ße inches will be fuffeient, But for far- 
ther directions I ſhall refer tothe articles of the ſeveral fruits, 
as alſo that of Pr UniNG, where theſe particulars will be 
ſufficiently explained. r 
be e e, 
there is anot rt that is by many peop Which 
is framed with ſquare timbers cut to a p 2 "Theſe, 
though they appear more ſightly when well fixed and paint- 
ed, are not of longer duration 'than one of the former, 
provided it is well made, and the poles are ſtrong which 
are ſet upright z nor will they anſwer the purpoſe better, 
though they are vaſtly more expenſive for the great beau- 
ty of Eſpaliers copfifts-in the regular training the branches 
of the trees, which, eſpecially in ſummer, when the leaves 
are on, will entirely hide from the fide the frame of the 
Eſpalier; therefore all expence in erecting theſe is needleſs, 
farther than making proviſion to keep the branches of the 
trees in good order. ; err, He ts 
 "EVERGREEN THORN, See Mesrr.us, 
EVERLASTING PEA. See Laryyrus, _ © 
 EUGENIA, Mich, Nov, Gen. 108. We have no Eng- 
lf title for this genus. 8 „„ 


R are, | 1 * _ 
alement of the floxver is of ent leaf, ent in | | 
* four 2 pot obs 2 


Mens; ! 
which are inſerted in the empalement, terminated by ſinal 
mits, with a turbinated germen fituated under the fla 

porting a Angle Ayle, aobicbh afterward becemes a b-. 


Tait, inclofing a ſmooth nut, 
A 3 5 * Las 
I. EvGEnita ( ceenfis iro i mis, 
e Flor. Zeyl. 11 perth 
aves, anching foet-falks of fern. 
2. Evgtn1a (Jan Lg his iecgerrimb, pedunculis 
racemof}s terminalibus. Flor. Zeyl, 188, Fugen 


2 
1 


ia with en- 
* and branching foot-flalks of flowers terminating the 
J. 

The firſt ſort riſes with « woody ſtem from twenty 
thirty feet high, in the countries 5 it grows in the full 
pround, ſending out many branches toward the top, gar- 
niſned with woes entire leaves placed oppoſite ; the dow. 
2 are produced on the fide of the branches, each foot- 

= ſupporting three Or four, others only a ſingle flower, 
die are ſucceeded by a Plumb-ſhaped fruit inclofing ono 


nut. 
The fecond fort riſes to the ſame height as the firſt, and 
ua much the ſame appearance, but the Jeaves are longer 
70 narrower, and the flowers terminate the branches z the 
_y 'maller and rounder, and not eftremed, © 
wh heſe plants grow naturally in the Eaſt-Indies, from 
N * the Portugueſe brought ſome of the plants or ſeeds 
eira, where there are ſome trees now growing; but 


to 


pin, French Pip- | 
t inches diſtance at leaſt ; and © thofe of leſſer 


' 


made with Afh-poles, 


they are 6o/tomder 76 thee in the open bi. Þ 
EY ane pfun 


or Prickwood. 


' 


| : 
| 


4 E 
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ws firft ſort 


un- 


peduncu- 
@ with en. 


2 


| 
| 


Ig ff gy 


 aamany cells as angler, 
lin, and Beurre du Roy | 


: 
; 


evo 


qua ut: ffove ; where, if "ata 
the bark-bed while young, they tnay be preſeryech and. as 
they advance in their growth chey may be rreated more 
— 8. Err £9. INLAY 2 
)J 
. &r foe , petals which fhread open, 
famine a baſe ihe germen. 
uated a large oval germes, which afterward 
four or five-cornered coloured capſuie, Bawving 
each containing one oval ſeed. 


1. Evorruvs albert foliis lanceolatis, florihus te- 

tandriis, fructu tetragono. The common Spindle-tree. 
1 2. n us) foliis ovato-lanceolatis, flori- 
us ris, fructu pentagono, pedunculis longiſſimis. 
Bread-leaved Spindle-tree. per . 
3. Evoxruvs (Americanus) floribus omnibus quinque- 
fidis. Lin. Sp. Plant. 197. Virgiaias Evergreen Spindle, with 
rough orgs ie vt? | 5 
Evoxxruvs (Pinzatus) foliis pinnatis, fructu racemo- 
ſo trigono. Spinale - tree with an — alt, a winged 

and a round fruit having three ſeeds, | 


the center is 


beeomes a fuce 


he SrictzEs 


grows naturally in England, and is very 
common in hedges. This, when growing in hedges, is 
ſeldom feen of any conſiderable fize, but rather appears 
like a ſhrub; but if planted ſingle, and trained up like 
other trees, will have a ſtrong woody ſtem, and riſe more 
than twenty feet high, dividing into many branches, gar” 
niſhed with ſpear-ſhaped leayes, three inches long, and bae 
inch and a i broad; they are entire, of à deep green 

an | n The flowers come out in 
8 


colour, and are placed opp 
{mall bunches from the fide, of the branches, upon 3 
„ 


icks, 


a larger ſixe. 
four Inches long, and two inches broad in the middle, of 
a light green colour; they are placed oppaſite on the 
branches, with ſhort foot-ſtalks. The flowers come out 
from the fide of the branches upon very long flender foot. 
ſtalks ; theſe branch aut into a looſe bunch, ſo that the 
flowers ſtand upon ſeparate foot-ſtalks. The flowers have 
five petals, which at firſt are white, but afterward' change 
to a purple colour: the empalement of the flower is divided 
into five parts, It hach five ſtamina, and the fruit is five- 
cornered ; the fruit is alſo much larger than that of the 
common ſort. , 

| The third fort grow's naturally in Virginia, Carolina, 
and other parts of North America; it riſes with a ſhrubby 
ſtalk eight ar ten feet high, dividing into many branches, 
which come out oppoſite at every joint, garniſhed with 
ſpear-fhaped leaves two inches long, and three quarters of 


an inch broad; they are placed oppoſite, and continue all 


at the end of the 
branches, 


| the year, The flowers gf produced 
2 


reen ſhrub, ſo it 


other iſlands in the Weſt-Indies ; this rifes with an 7.M 
woody ftalk ven or twelve feet high; it divides into 


wpoſed of fix, or ſeven 
theſe leaves. come out wi 


ir of ſmall leaves: (or lobes ;) 
ut order, ſtanding upon long 


foot-ftalks. The flowers come out in cluſters Rom the ſide 


of the branches toward their end, and are ſucceeded by 
rouhdiſh capſules, having a thick brown cover which open 
in three cells, each containing a fiagle hard feed, _. 

The two firſt forts may be propagated either by ſeeds or 
—_— ſeeds, they ſhoald be ſown in autumn ſoon 

er they are ripe, then the plants will come up the ſpring 
following; but if the ſeeds are not ſown till the ſpring, 
the plants will not appear till the year after, whereby a 
whole year is loſt. If they are ſown upon a ſhady border, 
they will ſucceed' better than when they are more expoſed 
to the fun. © When the plants come up they will 
other care but to keep clean from weeds till the fol- 
lowing autumn, when, as ſoon as their leaves decay, the 
Plants ſhould be taken up and tranſplanted into a nurſery, 
in rows two feet diſtant, and the plants one foot aſunder in 
the rows; in this place they may remain two years, and 


then they may be removed to the places where they are to 


remain. bus | 

They may be alſo propagated by laying down the youn 
Hoots E ich n n 0 in one year, — 
may then be planted in a nurſery to remain a year or two, 
then may be planted where they are to remain. | 

The laſt ſort is too tender to live in this country without 
the aſſiſtance of an hot-houſe, therefore when any of the 
plants are brought over, they ſhould be planted in pots and 


way as other ts from hot countries. | 
ATORIOPHALACRON. See VSABESsINA. 


mony. | 
The CRARAcrExs are, | 


Ii hath a compound flower, compoſed of hermaphrodite florets, 


included in one common ſcaly empalement, whoſe ſcales are nar- | 


row, ere, and unequal. The flotets have each ffoe ſhort fla 
mina. In the bottom is fituated a /mall germen, which after- 


ward becomes an oblong feed crowned with dbaun, fitting in the | 


The Srrerzs are, As 

1. EvraTorium (Cannabinum) foliis digitatis. Hort. 
Cliff. 396. Common Hemp Agrimony. 

2. EupraToORIUM (Maculatum) foliis lanceolato-ovatis, 
2 petiolatis, caule 1 1 Clif. 396. New 
England Hemp Agrimony with Nettle leaves, purpliſh flowers, 
. ſpotted Tail, ag | i 

3. EvraToriuM (e 


al Hemp Agrimony, with a long rough leaf and a purpliſh 
4. EvrATrox lun (Scardens) caule volubili, foliis corda- 
tis dentatis acutis. Hort. Cliff. 396. Climbing American 
Hemp Agrimony, with a ſpear-like Sarp- pointed leaf. 

. EuraToriuUM (Retundifolium) foliis ſeſſilibus diſtinc- 
tis ſubrotundo-cordatis. Lin. Sp. PL 837. American Hemp 


| 339+ American Hemp Agrimony, <vith a Tree 
| and a white flower. A ny ly oe 


| fs. Hort. Cliff. 396. 


n - ens. 
e 


garniſhed with winged leaves, 


uire no 


plunged into the tan- bed, and afterward treated in the ſame - 
n (+ 


EUPATORIDM. Lin. Gen. Plant. 842. Hemp Agri- 


urpureum) foliis ſubverticillatis, lan- 
ceolatis ſerratis petiolatis rugoſis. Lin. Sp. Plant. 838. Ca- 


E UP 
tis petiolatis trinerviis, calycibus fimplicibus. Lin. 8p. PL 
| : | 19 ">? ** 

7. Eursrontiun (Perfoliatum) foliis connatis tomento 

rn perfoliate Hemp Agrinay, 

with long Sage: like leaves cloſely ay the flalks. 
8. EuyraTortu w (Morifolium) foliis cordatis ſerratis eaule 
ereco ardoreo: Eupatorizm' with  beart-fhaped ſacued 
and ax upright tree-hoke tali. 122 1H) IT EE TH 7 2 18 44 
9. Bouvarokiun (Hyſopfolium) foliis lanceolato- lines. 
ribus trinerviis in mis. Lin. Sp. Pl. 836. Vigna 
Hemp Agrimony, with a narrow leaf and white flowers, 
10. EuraToriuM (Heston) foliis cordatis ac uminatis, 
caule volubili, floribus ſpicatis racemoſis. Eupatorium qith 
. twining fall, and branching 
"11; Euraronien (Colfinum) foliis cordato-ovath, 
obtusè ſerratis petiolis, calycibus multifloris. Lin. Sp. Pi, 
838. Hemp Agrimony, with a Wood Sage leaf and a blu 
This laſt ſort grows naturally in Carolina, from hence 
the late Dr. Dale ſent me the ſeeds; the plants — 
finely the year after they were raiſed, but never have flow. 


never ſend up any ftalks. n 
Ide firſt fort grows naturally by the ſide of rivers and 
ditches in moſt parts of England, and is the only ſpecies. 
of this genus, which is known to grow naturally in Eu- 
rope; this is eſteemed as a very good vulnerary herb, ſo 
ſtands in the liſt of medicinal plants. It is ſeldom admit. 
ted into pardens, -becauſe, wherever it is ſuffered to ſeed, 
the ground will be well ſtored with the plants to a great 
diſtance. #.4.5 if "IT RESR,,.A, it. 4 | | 
The ſecond ſort grows naturally in ſeveral parts of North 
America; this hath a perennial root, but an annual ſtalk, 
which riſes two feet and a half high; it is purple, and has 
many dark ſpots upon it. The leaves are rough, oval, and 
ſpear-ſhaped, having foot-ſtalks; they are placed by threes 
round the ſtalk toward the bottom, but upward by pairs op- 
poſite at each joint. The ſtalks are terminated by 
urple flowers, growing in a ſort of corymbus. 
e third ſort grows naturally in North America; this, 
riſes with an upright ſtalk ſix or ſeven feet high, garni 
with hog, narrow, ſpear-ſhaped leaves at each joint; theſe 
are deeply ſawed on their edges, and the midrib is oblique 
-ſtalks ; they are placed by fours round the ſtalk 


to the 


terminated by bunches of purple flowers like the laſt. This 
hath a perennial root and an annual ſtalk. 


lina ; this hath a perennial root, which ſends out many 
twining ſtalks in the ſpring, which twiſt about the neigh- 
bouring ſupport, and riſe to the height of five. or fix feet, 
| garniſhed at each joint with two heart-ſhaped leaves, which 
are indeuted on their edges, and terminate in acute points; 
and at each joint there are two ſmall fide branches come 
out, which are terminated by cluſters of white flowers, ſo 
| that the ſtalks ſeem covered with them moſt part of their 
length ; but as theſe come pretty late in. the ſeaſon, ſo un- 
leſs the ſummers prove warm, the. plants. do not flower in 
England. te: 
here is another of theſe plants with purple flowers 
ſtanding upon longer foot-ſtalks,. which was ſent me from 
Campeachy, but the ſtalks and leaves. are like thoſe of this 
fort,. ſo that I doubt whether it. be a diſtinct ſpecies _ 
The fifth ſort grows naturally.in New England and Vu- 


N 


ered ſince, for the bots creep greatly in the ground, but 


— . ·˖— 20 oo. So 


* 
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in whorls, and are of a dark green colour. The ſtalks are 


The fourth ſort grows naturally in Virginia and Co- 


inia, from both which countries I have received the ſeeds; 


Hgrimony with round leaves, having no feot-flalk. it hath a perennial root and an annual ſtalk, which riſes 4 


6. EuraTtosriuM (Odoratum) foliis ovatis, obtusè ſerra- | foot high, with joints pretty near each other, — oy 
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coundiſh heart-ſhaped leaves fitting cloſe to the ſtalks Is 
— are ſawed on their edges, and of ; light green colour. 
El flowers are duced in fmall looſe panicles at the top 
Ie falls, which are white, and have two ſmall green 
immediately under the flowers. | | * 
he fixth ſort riſes. with upright ſtalks three feet high, 
+ hed with oval ſawed leaves at each joint placed oppo- 

foot-ſtalks ; from the fides of the 

produced two ſtender branches, which. 
ſtand principal ſtallæs alſo, are termi- 
rated by cluſters of white flowers. which appear in Avguſt 
and September, and the ſtalks decay in winter, but the root 
js perennial. This grows naturally in Penſylvania, and 
other parts of America. N > 1 
be ſecond fort grows naturally in Virginia and Phila- 
delpbia; this hath a perennial root and an annual ſtalk, 
which riſes three feet high, hairy, and garniſhed with rough 
leaves at each joint, which are from three to four inches 
long, and about an inch broad at their baſe, gradually 
leſſening to a very acute point; the two leaves are joined 
at their baſe, ſo the ſtalks ſeem to grow through them. The 
part of the ſtalk divides into ſeveral {lender foot-ftalks, 
each ſuſtaining a cloſe cluſter of white flowers. Theſe come 
out in July, and in warm ſeaſons the ſeeds will ſometimes 


ripen in England. a 4; . So t-13% 
The eighth fort was ſent me by the late Dr. Houſtoun 
from La Vera Crus, where he found it growing naturally; 
this hath a thick woody ftalk, which riſes twelve or four- 
teen feet high; ſending out many channelled branches, co- 
vered with a brown bark, garniſhed with: regular. heart- 
ſhaped leaves as large as thoſe of the Mulberry-tree; they 
are of a light green colour, and {awed on their edges, placed 


part of the branches are. terminated by four dr:five pair of 
- foot-ſtalks, which come out oppoſite from the joints, and 
the top is terminated by an odd one; theſe ſuſtain branch, 
ing panicles of white flowers, which together form-a long, 
looſe, pyramidal thyrſe, and make a fine 


appearance, for 
there are no leaves intermixed with the flowers, but ſo far 
as the ſpike reaches the ftalks are naked. This ſort has 
flowered in the Chelſea garden, but did not produce ſeeds;. 
The ninth ſort riſes with an upright round ſtalk to the 
height of three feet, ſending out ſeveral branches toward 
the top, which come out regularly by pairs; they are gar- 
niſhed with leaves placed oppoſite, which are two inches 
and a half long, and about one third of an inch broad, hav- 
ing three longitudinal veins; they are of a light green co- 
lour, and entire. The flowers ſtand upon long foot · ſtalks 
at the end of the branches, ſome ſuſtaining one, ſome two, 
and others three or four flowers; they are white, and ap- 
pear late in autumn. This grows naturally in Carolina. 
The tenth fort was ſent me from Jamaica by the late Dr. 
Houftoun ; this hath flender twining ſtalks, which faſten 
themſelves to any neighbouring ſupport, and riſe eight or 
ten feet high, ſending out ſmall branches by pairs at moſt 
of the upper joints. The leaves on the lower part of the 
ſtalk are heart-ſhaped, ending in acute points; the upper 


cid green; the upper partof the ſtalks have long branchin 
ſpikes of white . are ſmall, June cloſe — 
the foot- ſtalks. 

The eleventh ſort grows naturally in Carolina; this hath 
à Creeping root which ſpreads and multiplies very faſt. I be 
ſtalks riſe about two feet high; they are garniſhed with 


ced at the 


of a fine blue colour, but the roots 


Cauſe barrenneſs of flowers after the firſt year. 


oppoſite upon foot-ſtalks near two inches long; the upper 


leaves are almoſt triangular, they are ſmooth, and of a lp- 


oval, heart-ſhaped, ſawed leaves. The flowers are produ- 
top of the ſtalks in a ſort of corymbus ; they are 
ſpread ſo much as to 


as. tw. 8 


ſorts, are hardy 
in the full-groan 
ing to keep 
plants have a light down adhering to them, they are eaſily 
diſplaced by the leaſt wind, ſo that the beſt way will be to 
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them ripen their ſeeds in England: theſe ſhould be ſown in 
autumn as. ſoon as => 
come up the following ſpring ; but if they” are kept 
the ground till ſpring, the plants will not come up till the 
year after; and thoſe ſeeds which are procured. from Ame- 
rica ſhould be ſown as ſoon as they arrive, for though they 
may not | | 
tainty of their ſucceeding than when they are kept longer 
out of the ground. | 2 


are ripe, for then the plants ml 
out of 


grow the firſt year, yet there will be a greater cer - 


The ſecond, third, fifth, faxth, ſeventh, and eleventh: 
ants, fo the ſeeds of theſe may be ſown: 
„but there muſt be care taken in the ſow- 
the ſorts ſeparate ; for as the ſeeds of theſe 


ſow them in drills ; but theſe ſhould be but ſhallowy for if 


all theſe ſorts. may be propagated by. ſeeds 3 ſeveral of 1 


the ſeeds are buried too deep they will not grow. The bed 
in which theſe are ſown ſhould not be too much expoſed: to 
the ſun, but rather have an eaſt aſpe& where the morning 
ſun only reaches it ; the ground ſhould be kept pretty moiſt, 
for as theſe plants generally grow in moiſt ſhady ſituations 
in their native countries, they will ſucceed better when 
have a foil and fituation ſomewhat like that. 


* 
. * a 


When the young plants come up they muſt be kept clean 
from weeds, aud where they are too cloſe, ſome of them 
ſhould be drawn out to give room for the others to grow; 
and if theſe are wanted they muſt be planted in another 
bed, where, if they are ſhaded and watered, they will ſoon 
take root; after which they will require no farther. care but 
to keep them clean from weeds till the following autumn, 
when they may be tranſplanted to the places where they are. 
to remain. As the roots of ſome of the ſorts ſpread out to 
a conſiderahle diſtance, they ſhould not be allowed leſs than 
three feet from any other ptapts, and ſome of the largeſt 
growing ſhould be allowed four feet. If the foil in which: 
they are planted is a ſaft-gentle loam, they will thrixe much 
better,, and flower fironger than in light dry ground, in 
which, if they are not duly watered in dry ſummers, their- 
leaves will ſhrink, and the ſtalks-will not grow to half their 
| © ee arr ray ue a 

All theſe ſorts have perennjal roots, by which they may 
be propagated ; for as ſome of them do not perfect their- 
ſeeds in England, 4o the other is the only way of inoreaſmg 
the plants here; thoſe which have creeping roots ſend our 
offsets in great plenty, fo are eaſily. propagated, and the 
others may be taken up, or the heads taken off from them 
every other year, in doing of which there ſhould be care 
taken not to cut or injure the old plants too much. The 
beſt time to remove theſe plants 1s in 22 de = th 
have done growing, that they mayFet freſh roots before the 
froſt comes on; — if that ſhould a ſoon after 'theic 
removal, if the ſurface of the ground is covered with tan or 
dried leaves to keep out the Fol, it will effectually ſecure - 
them; and if this is done to the old plants in very ſevere - 
winters, it will always preſerve them. | 

The fourth ſort ſends out many weak twining filks which 
require ſupport, ſo there ſheuld be ſome ſtakes fixed down 
by their roots in the ſpring „hben they begin to ſhoot, to 
which the young talks ſhould be led and faſtened, and 
afterward they will naturaily twine round them, and rife- 
four or five feet high; if they are ſupplied with water, in 
warm ſeaſons they will produce plenty of white flowers in 

Auguſt. This ſort is ſometimes killed in very ſevere win- 
ters, if they are not covered; but if when the ſtalks de- 
cay in the autumn, the ground about them ſhould be cover- 
ed with ſome old tanners bark, it will e ffectaally ſecure 
the roots. | 


EUPHORBIA. Lin. Gen, Plant. 536, Spurge. . 
| | i 0. 


U 
. thick traxceindpetaly and rehe 
i xr or it iruncatee pet 

or more — 2 in the receptacle. -* In the 
cater is ft A three-cornered germen, ſupporting theee bia 
Alas, wuhich: afterward becomes a roundifſh cagiale with three 
cells, each containing one roundiſb ſeed. "1 
The Spzcies are, 'F MEET 
1. EvupPronBls (Antiquarnm) aculeata triangularis ſub- 
nuda articulata, ramis patentibus. Lin. Hort. Cliff. »g6. 
Prockly triangular-pointed Emphorbie, <vith ſpreading branches; 
W c the true Enphorbium of the ancients. ; 
2. EurnorBia. (Canarienfs) aculeata nuda ſubquin- 
alaris, aculeis geminatis. Hort. Cliff. 196. Canary 
Hopberbium wath four 
3. Eura (Trigonum) aculeata nuda triangularis 
articulata, ramis erectis. Prickly Ewphorbium, having three 
and four angles with camprefſed branches. p 
4. EuergorB1a (Officizerum) aculeata nuda mul 
rĩs, aculeis gemi 


- 
: g 
* 


Enphorbium, with thick talks armed with firong twin ſpines. 


tuberculatis. Lin. Hort. Cliff. 196. Angular E 
| * wit broad 2 _ * 2 
PHORBLA ( uleata nuda, feptem-angu- 
wes i Re — — —— 


Medaſz) inermis tecta tuberculis 
im foholo lineari inſtructis. Lin. Hort. Cliff. 197 
African. Euphborbium with @ thick ſcaly flalk, and branches dif- 
poſed like Medu/a's Hal. 496-4 
8. EurzorBia (Mamillaris) aculeata nuda, angulis tu- 
beroſis ſpinis interftinQus. Lin. Sp. Plant. 45 1. Exphorbiam 
with many angles, and long /pines growing out from between the 


9. Evuyrnonnia (Cereiformes) aculeata nuda, multangu- 
ſpinis ſolitariis ſubulatis. Prod. Leyd. 195. Emphor- 
bium with the appearance of Torch Thiftle, and a header Path. 
10. EurcoOrBlA (Frudtus Pini) inermis imbricata tuber- 
1 2 inſtructis. Hort. Cliff. 197. African 
|; th the appearance of Pine fruit; commonly called 
Little Medu/a's Head. oi 
11. EuynorBia (Pau) inermis, ramis patulis fimpli- 
cibus teretibus foliolis — inſtructis. Euphorbia cvithb- 
out pine, and fingle ſpreading branches which are taper, ter- 
minated with very —— leaves. | = 
12. Eur HO Bia (Procymbens) inermis ramis teretibus 
cumbentibus tuberculis quadragonis. Exphorbia wwithout 
JSpines, with trailing branches and uadrangular tubercles. 

13. Eur noni ([nermis) inermis, ramis plurimis pro- 
cumbentibus, ſquamoſis, ſoliolis deciduis. E Bi with- 
out /pines, having many trailiag branches which are ſcaly, and 

F, | 


deciduous leave M 5 
(Tirulacalii) inermis fruticoſa ſubnuda 


7 UPHOR BIA (Caper 


14. EupaorBIA 
filiformis erefa, ramis patulis determinate confertis. Lin. 
Hort. Cliff. 197. Indian ſorubby Spurge, 

15. Eur RORBZIA (P:minalis) inermis fruticoſa nuda fili- 
formis volubilis, cicatrieibus oppoſitis. Hort. Cliff. 197. 
2 Spurge, with ſlender tæuining falls entirely evithout 

vet. | | 

16. Eurwor Bia (Mauritanica) inermis fruticoſa ſeminu- 
da filiformis flaccida, foliis alteruis. Lin. Hort. Cliff. 197. 
Mauritanian Spurge without leaves. 1 

17. Eurgorgta (Cotinifolia) foliis oppoſitis ſubcordatis 
24g" emarginatis integerrimis, —_ fruticoſo. Lin. 
— Plant, 453. Tree American Spurge, uvith a Venice Sumach 

AF, | 
18, EuryorBia (Lathyri:) umbellk quadrifida, dicho- 
tows, foliis oppoſitis integerrimis, Lin. Sp. Pl, 457. Broad- 
keyed Spurge, called Cataputia minor. | 


mucrotanis m 


] 


— 


 toma,, involucellis ſubcorgatis, primariis: riphyllis, ea, 


| bus. Lin. 
or five angles, which have vin ſpines. | 
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ig. Eur sen zi (Myrfieives) utobellh fubetifida; | 
| Res. tar — — ſpathulatin — — 
F Hlant. 461. Bros 


r 
Dendreides) umbell& multäödd, dich, 


leaved Myrile Sparge.. | 


20. EUPHoRBIA ( 


arbogeo. Lin, Sp. Plant. 46. Mrd Tres Syurrge. 
21. Euros 81a ( -umbellz multifda, d. 

chotoma, involacellis perfoliatia orbiculatis, foliis obtuſu. 

Lin. Sp. Pl. 463. Common Ward Auf tet * 
22. Eurnoazi (Paluftris) la mukiſida ſubtrißdi. 

bifida, involucellis ovatis, foliis: lanceolatis, ramis ſterili. 

Sp. PI. 462. 8 Mari Spurge. . 

23. EurnorBia (Orientalis) umbella quinquefids, quz. 


tangula- 
geminatis. Lin. Hort. Cliff. 196. — da, dichotoma, involucellis ovatis, fol i 
. Euryornia (Neviifolia) aculeata ſeminuda, angulis Halt, ai St. Fobn's-<vort 


| 
| 


| 


| 


| 


pro- | joints of the fatk. 


| 


driſda, dichotoma, involucell 


is | _ foliiz 
Eaftern Sparge: with a Wi 
ftalk, and large lauer. Ke Ny 


 lanceolatis. Lin. Sp. Pl. 460. 
leaf, 1 — a 
24. EurrORBra (Characias) r 
latis, eap· 


ns 
ſulis lanatis. Lin. Sp. Plant. 460. Tree Spur ge with ard 
leaf, and bearded capſule. 
OKBLa (Azberna) umbells ſextiſida, dichoto. 
llis ovalibus, folris in imis, ramis null 
capſulis verrucoſis. Lin. Sp. Plant. 462. Ini Spurge, called 
> deln quiequebds, 
= UPHORBIA (Abies) um quinqueſida, bifdi, 
involucellis obcordatis. Lin. Sp. Plant. 457. Sparge with a 
taberons Pear-fbaped root. TEE 

27. EuynorBia (Aleppica) umbelli quinquetida, dicho- 
toma, ravolucellis ovato-Janceolatis mucronatis, folns inſo 


rioribas ſetaceis. Lin. Sp. Pl. 458. Cypre/i Spurge. 

28. Eur non (lets) àmbelg Aulddä, bikda, 
involucellis orbiculatis, foliis lineari-lanceolatis villofis, 
Cretan Wood Spurge, with navrow,' hairy, and hoary leave;. 

. EurgorBra (Sylvarica) a multzfida, dicho - 
toma, involucellis perfoliatis, ſubcordatis, fetiis lanceola- 
tis ĩntegerrimis. Lin. Sp, Plant. 463. Hood Spurge with a 


moon . | 
vr noni (Heterophylla) inermis ſaliis ſerratia po- 


25. Even 
ma, 1 


o. 
2 — — ovatis lanceolatis | rr — 
p- Pl. 453. Spurge from Curafſoa, with variable leave: 

Millu and Orach, — gy 16% 1 
21. Eur noa (Hypericifokia) dichatoma, foliis em- 
tis ovali-Ooblongis glabris, corymbis terminalibus, ramis 
divaricatis. Lin. Sp. Pl. 434. :Upright acrid Spurge, with 
Jmooth Pellitory haue, and flowers growing in cluſters 
i 5 
32. Eur noa (Ocymoides) inermis, herbacea, rawoſa, 
12 3323 „ iolatis floribus — 
in. Sp. Pl. 453. Upright, » brancihi 
rica, with kae, ks 8, Small „ A 
The firſt ſort has been generally taken for the true Eu. 
phorbium of the ancients, and as ſuch hath been directed 
for medicinal uſe z but it is from the ſecond fort chat the 
drug now imported under that title in England is taken. 
Dr, Linnæus ſuppoſes the fourth to be the ſort which ſhould 
be uſed, though as they are all nearly of the ſame quality, 
ſo it may be indifferent which of them chat drug is taken 
from, which is the inſpiſſated juice of the plant. | 
The firſt ſort bath a triangular, compreſſed, fuccuknt 
ſtalk, which is jointed, and riſes to the height of ſeven #7 
eight feet, ſending out many | irregular twiſting branches, 
for the moſt part three-cornered, but have fometimes only 
two, and at others four angles; they are compreſſed, ſuc · 
culent, and ſpread out on every fide the ſtalk 3 at the 0% 
tremity of the branches there are a few ſhort roundiſti leave 
which ſoon fall off; and near theſe come. out now and then 
a few flowers, which have five thick whitiſh petals, w. 
a large three-cornered germen in the center, which , 
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10h of without having any feeds. It grows naturally in 
he fecond fort naturally in the Canary Hands, 
*. —— have fas — informed the Euphorbi- 
um which is imported in En land is now brought, and is 
the inſpiſſated juice of this plant. In its native country it 
to 
it is rarely 
vantage to 
many 


ſeen more than fix or eight; nor is it of any ad- 
have them ſo tall here, becauſe they ſend out 
hes which are large and ſucculent, ſo render the 


ent ſtalk, with four or five large angles or corners, 
— armed with black crooked ſpines, which come out 
by pairs at every indenture ; che ſtal ſend out large ſuc- 
culent branches of the ſame form, which turn their ends 
ſo that when: the plants are well they have 
ſome reſemblance to a branched chandelier ; theſe are cloſe- 
ly armed with black ſpĩnes like the ſtalks ; at the end of the 
branches come out the flowers, which are ſhaped like thoſe 
of the firſt fort. © 
The third fort hath a naked, three-cornered, compreſſed 
falk, ſending out a number of erect branches, which 
join up to the main ſtalk, and are generally three-cornered, 
— vary to four; they are jointed and armed with 
ort crooked ſpines, but have no leaves, nor do the plants 
produce flowers here. This grows naturally in India. 
The fourth ſort puts out many ſtalks juſt above the ſur- 
face of the ground, which are thick, ſucculent, and taper, 
having eight or ten angles while they are young, but as 


, firſt horizontal, 


the branches diſtorted and 
and aft turn upward ; they are armed with ſmall 
crooked ſpines on their angles, and on the upper part of 
the branches come out the „ Which are ſmall, and of 
a greeniſh white, ſhaped like thoſe of the ſecond fort. This 
grows naturally in India. 

The fifth ſort riſes with a ſtrong upright ſtalk five or fix 
feet high, which hath irregular angles, and protuberances 
which are oblique to the angles ; the lower part of the ſtalk 
i naked, the upper 22 and the branches are 
armed with crooked ſpines ; at every protuberance they are 
garniſhed with oblong leaves of a lucid green, which are 
very {mooth, entire, and rounded at their ends; theſe fall 


greeniſh white colour; the leaves come out in the autumn, 
and fall off in the ſpring. | 


talk about three feet high, putting out ſeveral branches 
on the fide of the ſame form, which have ſeven angles or 
furrows, armed with long, fingle, black thorns ; at the 
end of which come ont ſmall flowers of the ſame form with 
thoſe of the other ſorts, and are fometimes ſucceeded by 
ſmall fruit. 
The ſeventh ſort hath thick, roundiſh, ſueculent ſtalks, 
which are ſcaly, fending out many branches from their 
_— on ſame form, which are twifted, and run one over 
er ſo as to a like a parcel. of ſerpents coming out 
from the ſtalks, -  qu-angh it had che — of Me- 
Guſa's Head. The ends of the branches are garniſhed with 
Marrow, thick, ſucculent leaves, which ſoon drop off, and 
= od the upper part of the branches the flowers come out, 
other ſpecies, 
round ſmooth 
gb roundiſh ſeed. | 
. ken, eighth ſort Kath roundiſh ſtalks which.Cwell-out Hike 
belly in be middle, and have knobbed angles, between 


but larger, and are frequently ſucceeded by 
capſules with three cells, each including a 


1 


the height of twenty ſeet or more, but in England 


ts too heavy to be eaſily removed. It hath a very thick 
| 


l 
and grow about a foot in length: theſe intermix witheach 
other hike thoſe of the ſeventh fort, but they are much ſmall- 


they grow old they loſe their angles, and become round; 


The fixth fort riſes with a roundiſh, upright, ſucculent 


are white, and of the ſame form with thoſe of the 


| 


off, and the plants remain naked for ſome months, and chen 
the flowers come out, which fit cloſe to the branches, of a 


1. - 
ules with three cells, including one or two roundiſh feeds - 


under the title of Euphorbium, and have been diſtia- 


5" Th 


| 
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which come out long ſpines which are ftrait ; theſe fals 
riſe two feet high, and put out a few branches on their fide 
of the ſame form ; the are produced at the end of 
the branches, fitting cloſe upon the angles ; they are ſmall, 
2 wiſh green colour, and ſhaped like thoſe of the 
r ſpecies. | 
The ninth ſort hath ftalks and branches very like thoſe 
of the fourth, but much flenderer ; the ſpines of this, are 
ſingle, and thoſe of the other double, and the ends of the 
branches are cloſely garniſhed with flowers on every angle, 
in which it differs from the fourth ſort. 
The tenth ſort hath a thick ſhort talk, which ſeldom: 
riſes more than eight or ten inches high, from which come 
out a great number of trailing es which are lender, 


er, and do not grow near ſo long, but has the ſame - 
ance, from whence it is called Little Meduſa's Head: the 
ends of theſe branches are beſet with narrow leaves, between 


which the flowers come out which are white, and ſhaped. 


like thoſe of the other ſpecies. 


The eleventh ſortriſes with a taper ftatk fix or ſeven inches 


high, ſending out from the top a few taper branches, which 


d out on every fide; theſe are not ſcaly like thoſe of 


off. 

The twelfth ſort hath a ſhort thi 
riſes three inches high, ſo that the branches ſpread 
ſurface of the ground; theſe ſeldom 
inches long, and their ſcales ſwell into a fort of protuberances 
which are 
produce flowers in England. 


| garniſhed at their ends with: 

ſeveral ſmall narrow leaves which d b 
ftalk, which never- 
on the 
more than fſrx- 


ſquare ; they have no leaves, and very rarely. 


The thirteenth ſort is very like the ſeventh, but the talks 


never riſe more than a foot or fifteen inches high, fo that 


the branches ſpread out near the ground ; theſe are much. 


| ſhorter than thoſe of the ſeventh, but have the ſame ap- 
garniſhed with narrow leaves at their 


ce, and are 


pearan 
end, which fall off as the branches are extended in length :. 


this uces a 
end of the branches, which are 
ies, and are frequently fucceeded by ſmooth round 


which ripen here. 5 
Theſe ſorts have been by moſt of 


ran 
— from the Tithymali, more from the ſtructure and 
outward appearance of the plants, than any real difference 
in their characters; but as the number of 2 of — 
commonly called Spurge was great, ſo many © i 
writers — — 2 — the RBuphorbia from that 
genus, to leſſen the number of ſpecies. 

Theſe plants are preſerved in many curious gardens more 


for the oddneſs of their ſtructure than any real beauty; 


number of ſmall white flowers at the 
like thoſe of the other - 


but being ſo extremely different in their form from almoſt - 


any plants of European production, many curious perſons 


have been induced to preſerve the ſeveral forts in their 


dens. | 
ey are all of them full of a milky acrid juice, which 
flows out on their being wounded in any part; this jui 


this juice 


will bliſter the fleſh, if it happens to lie upon any tender 


part for a ſhort time, and will burn linen almoſt as bad as 
aqua fortis, therefore the plants ſhould be handled with 
great caution : nor ſhould the ends of their branches be ever 
bruiſed or injured, for if they are it frequently occaſions 


their rotting down to the next joint, and ſometimes will 


deſtroy the whole plant if thofe injured branches are not 
cut off in time; ſo that whenever the branches appear 30 
have been injured, the ſooner they are cut from the ron 


— 
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ade leſs danger there will be of their ſuffering from it z nor 
ſhould any of the branches be cut between the joints for the 
Ide greateſt pa theſe milky ſacculent plants grow 
naturally upon rocky places, or in dry ſandy ſoils, 
where few other plants will thrive; therefore they ſhould 
never be planted in rich earth here, nor ſuffered to receive 
n uch wet, which will cauſe them to rot. The beſt mixture 
of earth for theſe plants is, about a fourth part of ſcreened 
lime rubbiſh, a fourth part of ſea ſand, and half of light 
freſh earth from a common ; theſe ſhould be mixed well to- 
gether, and frequently turned over before it is uſed, that 
the parts may be incorporated, and the compoſt ſweetened 
by being expoſed to the air. r 
All the forts are eafily propagated by cuttings, which 
mould be taken from the old plants in June; they muſt 
. be cut at a joint, otherwiſe they will rot: when theſe cut- 
.tings'are taken off, the milky juice of the old plants will 
flow out in plenty; therefore there ſhould be ſome dry earth 
or ſand applied upon the wounded part, which will han den 
and ſtop the ſap from flowing out; and the wounded part of 
the cuttings ſhould alſo be rubbed in ſand or dry earth for 
the ſame purpoſe ; then the cuttings ſhquld be laid in a 
dry part of the ſtove, for ten days or a fortnight ; and 
ſome of thoſe whoſe branches are large and very — 
may lie a month or more before are planted, that 
«their wounds may be healed and hardened, otherwiſe they 
will rot. When the cuttings are planted, they ſhould be 
each put into a ſmall halfpenny pot, laying ſtones or rub- 
biſh in the bottom, and filling the pots with the mixture 
before directed; then plunge the pots into a moderate hot- 
bed, and if the weather is very hot, the glaſſes of the hot- 
bed ſhould be ſhaded in the middle of the day, and the 
- cuttings ſhould be gently watered once a week, according 
as the earth may dry: in about fix weeks the cuttings will 
have put out roots, ſo if the bed is not very warm, the 
plants may continue here, provided they have free air ad- 
- mitted to them every day, otherwiſe it will be better to re- 
move them into the ſtove, where they may be hardened be- 
fore the winter; for if they are too much drawn in ſummer 
they are very apt to decay in winter, unleſs they are very 
carefully gem age During the ſummer ſeaſon theſe plants 
ſhould be . — watered once a week, according to the 
warmth of the ſeaſon but in winter they muſt not be wa- 
tered oftener than once in a fortuight or three weeks, which 
ſhould be given more ſparingly at that ſeaſon, eſpecially if 
the ſtove 1s not warm; the firſt ſort will require more 
warmth in the winter than any of the other, as alſo leſs 
water. This, if well managed, will grow ſeven or eight 
feet high, but the plants maſt conſtantly remain in the 
ftove, giving them a large ſhare of air in warm weather, 
and in winter the Rove ſhould be kept in a temperate degree 
of warmth, g 
The ſixth ſort is at preſent the moſt rare in England, for 


4 
4 


| 


moſt of the plants have been deſtroyed by placing them in 


floves, Where, by the heat, they have in one day turned 
black, and rotted immediately after, This fort may be 
placed in winter in a dry airy glaſs-caſe with other ſuccu- 
t plants, where they may have free air in mild weather, 
and N from froſt ; in ſummer the plants may 
be expoled in the open air in a warm fityation, 
be ſcreened from too much wet; with this treatment they 
will thrive much beiter than if they were more tenderly 


nurſed. 

The ſeventh, eighth, tenth, eleventh, twelfth, and thir- 
- teenth ſorts, are alſo pretty hardy, fo will live in & good 
- glaſs-caſe in winter without fire, provided the froſt is kept 
entirely out, and in ſummer they may be placed abroad In 


— 


ut ſhould | 


$row four or five feet high, and a great number cf fide 


taper ſtalks of a dark green colour, which are ſmooth, ani 
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ſhould not have too much wet, therefqre if the f. 

ſhould prove very moiſt, it will be very proper to p 
them under ſome ſhelter, where they may enjoy the free dt 
but may be ſcreened from the rain. * a 
The ſeventh ſort will require to be ſupported, Otheryig 
the weight of the branches will draw them into the pq. 
and, by training of the ſtems up to the ſtakes, they ul 


ES 


— 
E 


ranches will be produced ; theſe being very ſucculent 2d 
— are very apt to draw down the ſtem if it bath ng 
u | * 
Tue following ſorts have been by all the writers on ba. 
tany placed under the title of Tithymalus; but the owe. 
teenth and. ſ ſteenth ſorts ſhould, according to their oun 
dictinction, have been placed in the genus of Euphorbia 
becauſe they are as deſtitute of leaves as moſt of the ſpecie 
which they have there placed. | 

The fourteeuth ſort riſes with a taper ſuccolent ſtalk W 
the height of eighteen or twenty feet, ſending out 
branches of the fame form, which ſubdivide into 
ſmaller, which are jointed ; they are ſmooth, and of a deep 
green colour, with a few ſmall leaves at their extremitia, 
which ſoon fall off. As the plants grow older, fo they 
ſtalks become ſtronger and leſs ſucculent, eſpecially w. 
ward the bottom, when they turn to a brown colour, and 
become a little woody. The branches grow diffuſed and 
— with each other, ſo form a fort of buſh tow 
rae top. . R F _ 
The fifteenth ſort ſends out a great number of flender 
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twiſt about each other, or any neighbouring ſupport, where. 
by they will riſe to the height of ten ar twelve feet, put. 
ting out ſmaller branches upward, which alſo twine and 
— with the other ; they are naked, having 
eaves, . WR PERES * 

The ſixteenth ſort ſends out many taper ſucculent ſtalk 
from the root, which riſe about four feet high; they are 
ſlender and weak, fo require ſupport to prevent their fal- 
ing to the ground ; theſe have a light green bark z they 
lower parts are naked, but their upper parts are garniſhed 
with oblong leaves, which are ſmooth, entire, and placed 
alternate on every fide the ſtalks ; the flowers are produced 
in ſmall cluſters.at the end of the branches, they are df 2 
yellowiſh green colour, and are ſometimes ſucceeded 
ſmooth round fruit, but the ſeeds rarely ripen in Eng 
This fart grows naturally on the African ſhore in the Me-. 
diterranean. | rd 

The ſeventeenth ſort grows naturally in moſt of the iſland 
in the Weſt-Indies, and alſa upon the continent there, Thi 
hath an upright talk, which riſes to the height of 6x& 
ſeven feet, covered with a light brown bark; it divides up- 
ward into many branches, garniſhed with roundiſh leaves 
indented at their ends: they are ſmooth and of 3 beautifyl 
green, but fall away in winter, fo that in the ſpring they 
are almoſt naked z the fawers come out from the end of the 
branches, which are yellow and ſmall, ſoon falling zwa 
without having any fruit ſuccecd them here, 

Theſe forts are propagated by cuttings in the ſame man. 
ner as the Euphorbia, and the plants muſt be treated ia the 
ſame way as hath been directed for them 

The fourteenth, fifteenth, and ſeventeenth ſorts are cu. 
der, ſo require a ſtave, and muſt have the ſame treatwent 
as the tender kinds of Euphorbiums, but the ſixtecuth ſart 

will live in a common green-houſe in winter, and may 
| expoſed abroad in the ſummer, 
he eighteenth ſort ſtands in the liſt of medicinal en 
but is rarely uſed in England at preſent; this is a bien! 
plant, which periſhes after the ſceds are ripe. It Se 


= 8382 


' 4 warm ſituation ; as thele are very ſucculent plants they 


naturally in Italy and the ſouch of France, and where ar 
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16 ſeatter its ſeeds in a garden, becomes a weed 
This riſes with 2n upright ſucculgat ſtalk, fipm three 

_ feet high, garniſhed wit oblong ſmooth leaves placed 

” ng cloſe to the ſtalks; the upper part of 0 


ti 
de by pairs into ſmaller branches, and fi 
fork 


between theſe diviſions come out the umbels of flow- 

each fork having one ; that which is fituated in the 

24 diviſion being the largeſt, and thoſe in the ppper are the 

&t. The flowers are of a greeniſh yellow colour, the 

fruit follows ſoon after, which 1s divides into three lohes, 

three cells, each containing one roundiſh ſeed, which 

is caſt out to a diſtance by the JE of the capſule. 

This ſort will propagate itſelf faſt enough when it is once 

jntoduced into gardens, ſo requires no care but to keep it 
clean from weecs. - 4 #8 | 

The nineteenth ſort grows naturally in the ſouth of 


France, in Spain, and Italy. This fends out many trail- 
ing branches from the root, which grow about a foot long, 
ing upon the ground, cloſely garniſhed with thick, flat, 
U 


cculent leaves placed alternate, fitting cloſe to the ſtalks: 


the flowers are produced in large umbels at the end of the 
branches; the 1nvolucrum of the principal umbel is com- 
of ſeveral oval-pointed leaves, but thoſe of the ſmall 
ambels have only two heart-ſhaped concave leaves, whoſe. 


borders are rough; the flowers are yellow, and are ſucceed- | 


ed by three ſeeds, incloſed in a roundiſh capſule with three 
cells, This plant will continue two or three years upon a 
dry warm foil, and will ripen feeds annually, which, if 
permitted to ſcatter, the plants will come up, and require 
no other care but to keep them clean from weeds, 
Thetwentieth ſort grows naturally in Crete, and in ſeve- 
ral iſlands of the Archipelago; this hath a great reſemblance 
tothe common Wood Spurge, but the leaves are narrower, 
longer, and are hoary. It is eafily propagated by cuttings 
doring any of the ſummer months, and requires a little pro- 
tection from the froſt in hard winters. 
The twenty-firſt fort grows naturally in the woods in 
many parts of England; it riſes with a ſhrubby ſtalk three 
feet high ; the flowers are produced in umbels fitting cloſe 
to the ſtalks, ſo form a long ſpike; the empalements are 
of 2 greeniſh yellow, and . & petals black, ſo they make 
an odd appearance, It flowers in May, and the ſeeds ripen 
in July, If the ſeeds of this are ſown under ſhelter in the 
autumn, the plants will riſe the following ſpring, and re- 
quire no culture. | 
The twenty-ſecond ſort ftands in the liſt of medicinal 
plants by the title of Eſula major, but at preſent is ſeldom 
d: it grows naturally in France and Germany upon 
marihy places, where it riſes three or four feet high, It 
bath a perennial root, by which it may be propagated bet- 
ier than by ſeeds, which ſeldom grow unleſs they are ſown 
ſoon after they are ripe, | 
The twenty-third fort was difcovered in the Levant b 
Dr. Tournefort. This hath a perennial root, from whic 
anſe ſucculent talks three feet high, covered with a purple 
bark, 2 with oblong ſmooth leaves ſhaped like 
thoſe of Willow, of a dark green colour. The upper part 
of the ſtalks divide, and in the fork is fituated an umbel of 
2 of a 2 yellow colour, which are ſucceeded 
round capſules with three cells, each containing a fingle 
2 It flowers in June, and the ſeeds are ripe in Auguſt ; 
wis may be propagated by parting of the roots, or by ſow- 
= the ſerds in autumn, The plant is hardy, fo will 
5 . the greateſt cold of this country if it is planted in 
The twenty-fourth fort grows naturally in Steil , and on 
88 of the 8 ſea z this riſes Nth ſeve- 
ubby ſtalks to the height of five or ſix feet, garniſh- 


from the froſt in winter. 


— 


nne eren 
ternate, The flowers are yellow, and grow in ſmall um bel 
from the diviſion of their branches, and are ſucceeded by 
roundiſh capſules rr are raugh, having three cells like 
the other ſpecies, This is Ky 0 propagated . by cuttings 
during any of the ſummer months, and requires protection 
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The twenty-fifth ſort grows naturally in Ireland. , This 
hath thick fibrous roots, which ſend out ſeveral ere talks 
about a foot long, garniſhed with oblong lea ves placed al- 
ternate. The flowers are yellow, and are produced in ſmall 
umbels at the top of the ſtalks, and areſycceeded by rough 
warted capſules with three cells, This may be propagated 
by the roots, which ſhould be planted in a ſhady ſituation 
and a moiſt ſoil. | 1 
The twenty- ſixth ſort grows naturally in the Levant; 
this hath a knobbed Pear-ſhaped root, from which ariſe 
two or three ſtalks about a foot high, garniſhed with oblon 

hairy leaves placed alternate. The flowers are —. 
in ſmall umbels from the diviſions of the ſtalk; they are 
ſmall, of a greeniſh yellow colour, and are ſeldom ſucceed- 
ed by ſeeds here. It may be propagated by offsets, ſent 
out from the main root; theſe may be taken off in autumn 
and planted in a ſhady ſituation, where they will thrive 


better than in the full ſun. 


The twenty-ſeventh ſort vaturally at Aleppo, and 
in other parts of the Levante this hath a perennial creep- 
ing root, by which it multiples faſt where it is once 
eſtabliſhed. The ſtalks of this riſe a foot and a half high; 
the lower leaves are narrow, ſtiff, and briftly, but thoſe 
on the upper part of the talk are ſhaped live the narrow- 
leaved Myrtle. The flawers are yellow, and are produced 
in large umbels from the diri ſtons of the ſtalk, but are rare- 
ly ſucceeded by ſeeds in this country. The roots of this 
ſhould be confined in pots, for when they are planted in the 
full ground they creep about to a great diſtance, 

The twenty-eighth ſort grows naturally in many parts of 
the Levant, and alſo in Spain and Portugal. The feeds 
of this were ſent me from Portugal by Robert More, Ef 


who found the plants — g there naturally. It riſes with 
a purple ſhrubby ſtalk three feet high, Hhed with nar- 


row, ſpear-ſhaped, hairy leaves, ſet cloſely on the ſtalk al- 
ternately.; the upper part of the ſtalk is terminated by um- 
bels of flowers, which form a ſort of ſpike. The greater 
umbels are multifid, but the ſmall ones are bifid. The in- 
volucrum of the flowers are yellow, and the petals of the 
flowers black. The young plants which have been raiſed 
from ſeeds are generally fruitful, but the old ones and thoſe 
raiſed by cuttings are barren : this may he propagated by 
cuttings, and will live abroad if planted in a dry rubbiſhy 
ſoil and a warm ſituation, otherwiſe they are frequently 
killed by ſevere froſt, 

The tweuty-ninth ſort grows naturally in the ſouth of 
France, in Spain and Italy ; it is a biennial plant, from 
whoſe root ariſe two or three ſtalks, which grow two or 
three feet high, garniſhed with ſpear-ſhap<d leaves which 
are entire, The umbels of flowers ariſe from the diviſion 
of the branches z the involucrums are heart-ſhaped, and 
ſurround the-pedicle at their baſe, The flowers are yellow, 
and appear in June, The feeds ripen in Auguſt, which, if 
permitted to ſcatter, the plants will come up and require 

The thirtieth ſort grows naturally at La Vera Crus. This 
is an annual plant, which riſes from two to three feet high, 
The leaves are fometimes narrow and entire, at other times 
oval, end divided in the middle almoſt to the midrib, in 
ſhape of a fiddle j they alſo vary in their coluar, ſome be- 
ing inclinable to purple, others of a light green, ſawed on 
their edges, and Rand upon ſhort foot- talks. The flowers 


id with oblong, ſmooth, blunt leaves, which are placed al- | are produced in ſmall umbels at the end of the branches, 
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white, and are ſucceeded by ſmall round cap- 


2 


ST 


Tbs ie be fore grows erg in mol fg ils 
| = in o u | 
in the Weſt-Indies; it Is an annual plant, which riſes with 


branching ſtalk about two feet high, garniſhed with ab- 
long, oval, ſmooth leaves, ſawed _ Hier ed f 


flowers grow in ſmall umbels at the foot - ſtalks of the leayes, 
gathered into clofe bunches ; they are white, and he: 
| ſmall round capſules, incloſing three ſeeds. 

The of the thirty-ſecond ſort were ſent me from 
La Vera Cruz, by the late Dr. Houſtoun ; this is alſo an 
annual plant, which riſes with an upright ſtalk about a 
foot bigh, dividing into a great number of branches which 
ſpread very wide, garniſhed with roundiſh heart-ſhaped 
leaves, which are entire, ſtanding upon pretty long foot- 
talks. The flowers come out fingly from the divihons of 
the ſtalk 3 they are ſmall, and of an herbaceous colour, 


= 
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ABA. Tourn. Inſt. R. H. 391. tab. 212. The Bean. 


The CHaracTErs are, 

= The is of the kind. The ſtandard is 
large, oval, and indented at the end; it hath two oblong ere# 
wings, <which incloſe the keel, being much longer. The keel is 
ſhort, fewelling, and cloſely covers the parts of generation; 
the nine lamina are in three parts, and one lands ſeparate. At 
abe bottom is ſituated an oblong compreſſed germen, which after- 
ward becomes a long, compreſſed, leathery pod, having one cell, 
Billed wwith compreſſed kidney-ſhaped ſeeds. 

There are ſeveral varieties of the Garden Bean, which 
are known and diſtinguiſhed by the gardeners, but do not 
eſſentially differ from each other, ſo I ſhall not enumerate 
them as diſtinct ſpecies, but ſhall not join theſe to the 
Horſe Bean as ſome have done, who have ſappoſed them 
to be but one ſpecies; for, from having cultivated them 
more than fifty years, without finding the Garden Bean 
degenerate to the Horſe Bean, or the latter improving to 
the former, I conclude they are diſtinct. : 

There are a great variety of the Garden Beans now cul- 
tivated in the kitchen-gardens in England, which differ in 
fize and ſhape; ſome of them producing their pods much 
earlier in the year than others, for which they are greatly 
eſteemed by the 1 whoſe profit ariſes from their 
early crops of moſt eſculent plants. af 

by the bota- 


I ſhall begin with the Garden Bean, called 
niſts Faba major, to diſtinguiſh it from the Horſe Bean, 
which they have titled Faba minor ſeu equina, and ſhall 
only mention the names of each variety, by which they are 
known among the gardeners, placing them according to 
their time of ripening for the table, 

The Mazagan Bean is the firft and beſt ſort of early Beans 
at preſent known ; theſe are brought from a ſettlement of 
the Portugueſe of the ſame name on the coaſt of Africa, juſt 
without the ftreights of Gibraltar ; the ſeeds of this ſort 
are much ſmaller 


Portugueſe are but llovenly gardeners, there is commonly 


and are ſucceeded 
ſeeds. 


| ſhall not trouble the reader wit 
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by ſmall round capſules, containing thy 


The laſt three ſorts are annual; the ſeeds of theſe np 
be ſown upon a hot-bed in the ſpring, and when the plans 
are fit to remove, they ſhould be each planted in a f@y 
pot filled wath light earth, and plung 
again, and muſt afterward be treated in the ſame manner 
other tender annual plants from warm countries, 

EUPHRASIA. Eyebright. | 

This is a medicinal plant, which naturally in feriþ 
fields and commons in moſt parts of England, always anong 
Graſs, Heath, Furz, or ſome other cover, and will not gr 
when theſe are cleared from about it, nor will the 

w when they are ſown in a r for which reaſon ! 
a deſcription, or any fu. 
ther account of it, than that the herb-women ſupply the 


into the hot. bal 


F. 


to be the Mazagan ſort ſaved in Portugal, for it is very like 


an thoſe of the Horſe Bean, and as the | 


markets with it in plenty from the fields, 
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a great number of bad ſeeds among them. If this fort in 
ſown in October under a warm hedge, pale, or wall, and 
carefully earthed up when the plants are advanced, they 
will be fit for the table by the beginning of May: the flew 
of this ſort are very flender, therefore ſhould be ſupported 
by ftrings cloſe to the hedge or pale, to preſerve them from 
the morning froſts, which are ſometimes ſevere in tas 
ſpring, and retards their 22 ; theſe Beans bear plenti· 

ully, but they ripen nearly together, ſo that there are ſe 
dom more than two gatherings from the ſame plants; if the 
ſeeds of this ſort are ſaved two years in England, the Beans 
will become much larger, and not ripen ſo ſoon, which i 
called a degeneracy. 


The next ſort is the early Portugal Bean, which appears 


thoſe which are the firſt year ſaved in England ; this 15 the 
moſt common ſort uſed by the gardeners for their firſt crop, 
but they are not near ſo well taſted as the Mazagan ; there 


fore when the Maz Bean can be procured, no perſon 
of ſkill would plant the other. 


The next is the ſmall Spaniſh Bean; this will come in 
ſoon after the Portugal 
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ſort, and is a ſweeter Bean, there- 
fore ſhould be preferred to it. 

Then comes the broad Spaniſh, which is a little later than 

the other, but comes in before the common ſorts, and ia 

bearer, therefore is frequently planted. EY 

The Sandwich Bean comes ſoon after the Spanifh, and 

is almoſt as large as the Windſor Bean, but being hard 


is commonly ſown a month ſooner ; this is a plentiful bee 

The Toker Bean, as it is generally called, comes about 
the ſame time with the Sandwich, and is a great bew# 
therefore is now much planted. 

The white and black Bloſſom Beans are alſo by ſome 
perſons much eſteemed ; the Beans of the former are, when 
boiled, almoſt as green as Peaſe, and being a tolerable ſve" 
Bean, renders it more valuable; theſe ſorts are very apt © 


| degenerate, if their ſeeds are not ſaved with great 1 
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Windy Bean is allowed to be the beſt of all the 
the table, except the Mazagan z when theſe are 
on a good foil, and are allowed ſufficient room, 
will be very large, and in great plenty, and 
are gathered young are the beſt taſted of moſt of 
; but theſe ſhould be carefully ſaved, by pulling 
ſack of the plants as are not perfectly right, and after- 
ward by forting out all the good from the bad Beans when 
they are out of the pods. : 
This fort of Bean is ſeldom planted before Chriſtmas, be- 
cauſe it will not bear the froſt ſo well as many of the other 
ſorts, ſo it 8 planted for the great crop, to come 
in Jane and 
a 1 the ms are generally planted on warm bor- 
ders, near walls, * and hedges; and thoſe which are 
deſigned to come firſt, are uſually planted in a ſingle row 
cloſe to the fence : but here I cannot help takin 
notice of a very bad cuſtom, which too generally prevails 
in gentlemen's kitchen-gardens, which ts that of planting 
Beans cloſe to the — walls, on the beſt aſpects, imme- 
diately be fore the fruit - trees, which certainly is a greater 
prejudice to the trees than the value of the Beans, or any 
other early crop, therefore this practice ſhould be every 
where diſcouraged ; for it is much better to run ſome 
Reed-hedges acroſs the noms of the kitchen-garden, 
where early Beans and Peaſe may be planted, in which places 
a my with more conveniency be covered in ſevere froſt ; 
to theſe hedges the Beans ma 
advance in their growth, which, if practiſed againſt 
their walls where good fruit-trees are planted, will greatly 
prejudice them, 
But to return to the culture of the Beans. Thoſe which 
areplanted early in Oftober, will come up by the beginning 
or middle of November ; and as ſoon as they are two inches 
above ground, the earth ſhould be carefully drawn up with 
4 hoe to their ſtems; and this muſt be two or three times 
repeated, as the Beans advance in height, which will pro- 
tet their ſtems from the froſt. If the winter ſhould prove 
ſevere, it will be very proper to cover the Beans with Peaſe- 
haulm, Fern, or ſome other light covering, which will ſe- 
cure them from the injury of ; but this covering muſt 
be conſtantly taken off in mild weather, otherwiſe the Beans 
will draw up tall and weak, ſo come to little; and if the 
ſurface of the border is covered with tanners bark, it will 
prevent the froſt from penetrating of the ground to the 
roots of the Beans, and be of great ſervice to protect them 
the injury which they might otherwiſe receive. 
In the ſpring, when the Beans are advanced to be a foot 
high, they ſhould be faſtened up to the hedge with pack- 
ad, fo as to draw them as cloſe as poſſible, which will 
them from being injured by the morning froſts, which 
we often ſo ſevere in April, as to lay thoſe Beans flat on the 
ground which are not thus guarded ; at this time all ſuck- 
en which come out from the roots ſhould be very carefully 
off, for theſe will retard the growth of the Bean, and 
provent their coming early. When the bloſſoms begin to 
_- toward the bottom of the ſtalks, the top of the ſtems 
N be Faced off, which will cauſe thoſe firſt pods to 
ad, and thereby bring them forward, If theſe rules are 
— d, and the ground kept clean from weeds or other 
P — there will be little danger of their failing, 
> leſt this firſt crop ſhould be deſtroyed by Fol, It will 
ſolutely neceſſary to plant more about three weeks 
aſter the firſt and ſ- 5 
2 o to repeat planting more every three 
, — or a month, till February; but thoſe which are 
of Ded towards the end of November, or the beginnin 
December, may be planted on ſloping banks at a di 
nce from the hedges z for ter ſhould prove mild, 
will s hedges ; for if the weather ſhould prove mild, 
* appear above ground before Chriſtmas, there · 


be cloſely faſtened, as 


| 


—_ 
fore will not be in fo much danger as the firſt add ſecond 
planting, 1 if the ſurface of the ground is covered 
with tan to keep the froſt out of the ground. The ſame 


directions which are before given, will be ſufficient for the. 
management of theſe, but only it muſt be obſerved, that 


the larger Beans ſhould be planted at a greater diſtance 
than the ſmall ones, as alſo that thoſe which are firſt planted 
muſt be pat cloſer together, to allow far ſome — — 
therefore where a ſingle row is planted, the Beans may 
put two inches aſunder, and thoſe of the third and fourth 
planting may be allowed three inches ; and when they are 
tanted in rows acroſs a bank, the rows ſhould be three 
feet aſunder; but the Windſor Beans ſhould have a foot 
more ſpace between the rows, and the Beans in the rows 
' ſhould be planted five or fix inches aſunder. This diſtance 
may, by ſome perſons, be thought too great; but from 


g | many years experience I can afirm, that the ſame ſpace 


of ground will produce a greater ann of Beans, when 
' planted at this diſtance, than if doublè the quantity of 
ſeeds are put on it. In the management of theſe later 
crops of Beans, the principal care ſhould be to keep them 
clear from weeds, and ather plants, which would draw 
away their nouriſhment ; to keep earthing them up, and, 
when they are in bloſſom, to pinch off their tops, which, 
if ſuffered to grow, will draw the nouriſhment from the 
lower bloſſoms, which will prevent the $ from ſetting, 
and ſo only the upper parts of the ſtems will be fruirful : 
and another thing ſhould be obſerved in planting of the 
ſucceeding crops, which is, to make choice of moiſt ſtr 
land for tlie later crops, for if they are planted on dry Ae 
they rarely come to much, unleſs the ſummer proves wet. 
Theſe after crops ſhould be planted at about a fortnight 
diſtance from February to the middle of May, after which 
time it is generally too late to plant, unleſs the land is v 
ſtrong and moiſt ; for in warm, dry, light land, all the ate 
crops of Beans are generally attacked by the black inſecta, 
which cover all the upper part of the ſtems, and ſoon cauſe 
them to decay. 
When the ſeeds of theſe Beans are deſigned to be ſaved, 
a ſufficient number of rows ſhould be ſet apart for that pur- 
poſe, according to the quantity deſired ; theſe ſhould be 
managed in the ſame way as thoſe which are deſigned for 
the table, but none of the Beans ſhould be gathered; though 
there are ſome covetous perſons who will gather all the firſt 
ripe for the table, and are contented to ſave the after crop 
for ſeed, but theſe are never ſo large and fair as the firſt 3 
ſo that if theſe are for ſale, they will not bring near the 
rice as the other, therefore what is gained to the table, is 
oft in the value of the ſeed ; but thoſe who are deſirous to 
preſerve the ſeveral varieties as pure as poſſible, ſhould 
never ſuffer two of the varietics to grow for ſeeds in the 
ſame place, for by their farina mixing with each other, 
they will not continue ſo pure, but be apt to vary; but in 
order to keep the early kinds perfect, thoſe which come the 
earlieſt ſhould be ſaved for ſeeds, which is what few people 
chuſe to do, becauſe they are then the moſt valuable. 
When the ſced is ripe, the talks ſhould be pulled up, 
and ſet upright againſt a hedge to dry, obſervin. to turn 
them every third day, that they may dry equelly ; then 
they may be threſhed out and cleaned for uſe, or otherwife 
ſtacked up in a barn, till there is more leiſure for threſhing 
them out; and afterward the ſeed ſhould be drawn over, to 
take out all thoſe that are not fair, preſerving the beſt for 
uſe or ſales, and the ordinary Beans will feed cattle. | 
It is a very good method to change the ſecds of all forts of 
Beans, and not to ſow and ſave the feeds loug in the ſame 
round, for they do not ſucceed ſo well; therefore if the 


land is ſtrong where they are to be planted, it will be the 
beſt way to procure the mw mos a lighter ground, and ſo 
| 2 , Vice 
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vs; for . by. this method the crops will be larger, | 


fairer, and not fo liable to degenerate. 
ven directions for the culture of the Garden 
ſhall next proceed to that of the Horſe Bean, 
ghich is cultivated in the fields; there are two or three 
varieties of theſe Beans, which differ in their fize and co- 
four, but that which is now in tlie greateſt eſteem is called 
the Tick Bean ; this doth not grow ſo high as the other, is 
a more plentiful bearer,” and ſucceeds better on light land 
than the common Horſe Bean, ſo is preferred to it. 
The Horſe Bean delights in a ſtrong moiſt ſoil and an 
expoſure, for they never thrive well on dry warm 
land, or in ſmall incloſures, where they are very ſubje& to 
blight, and are frequently attacked by a black inſect, which 
the farmers call the black dolphin; theſe inſets are often 
in ſuch quantities as to cover the ſtems of the Beans entirely, 
eſpecially all the upper part of them; and whenever this 
happens, the Beans ſeldom come to good ; but in the open 
fields, where the ſoil is ſtrong and the plants have room, 
this rarely happens. 
Theſe Beans are uſually ſown on land which is freſh broken 
up, becauſe they are of uſe to break and pulyerize the 
round, as alſo to deſtroy weeds ; ſo that the land is ren 
ered much better for Corn after a crop of Beans, than it 
would have been. before, eſpecially if they are ſown and 
managed according to the new huſbandry, with a drill 
— and the horſe-hoe, uſed to ſtir the ground between 
the rows of Beans, which will prevent the growth of weeds, 
and pulverize the ground, whereby a much greater crop 
of Beans may, with more certainty, be expected, and the 
hnd = be better prepared for whatever crop it is deſigned 
for after. 
The ſeaſon for ſowing of Beans is from the middle of 
February to the end of March, according to the nature of 
the ſoil ; the ſtrongeſt wet land ſhould always be laſt ſown ; 
the uſual quantity of Beans, ſown on an acre of land, is 
about three buſhels, but this is double the quantity that 
need be fown, eſpecially according to the new huſbandry ; 
but I ſhall firſt ſet down the practice according to the old 
huſbandry, and then give directions for their management 
according to the new. The method of ſowing is after the 
plough, in the bottom of the furrows, but then the fur- 
rows ſhould not be more than five, or at moſt fix inches 
deep. If the land 1s new broken up, it is uſual to plough 
it early in autumn, and let it he in ridges till after Chriſt- | 
mas ; then plough it in ſmall furrows, and lay the ground 
fmooth ; theſe two ploughings will break the ground fine 
enough for Beans, and the third ploughing is to ſow the 
Beans when the furrows ſhould be made ſhallow, as was | 
before mentioned. | 
Moſt people ſet their Beans too cloſe, for, as ſome la 
the Beans in the furrows after the plough, and others lay 
them before the plough and 2 them in, ſo by both 
methods the Beans are ſet as cloſe as the furrows are made, 
which is much too near; for when they are on ſtrong good 
land, they generally are drawn up to a very great height, 
and are not ſo apt to pod as when they have more room, 
and are of a lower growth ; therefore I am convinced by 
fome late trials, that the better way is to make the furrows 
three feet aſunder, or more, which will cauſe them to 
branch out into many ſtalks, and bear in greater plenty than 
when they are cloſer; by this method Teſs than half the 
quantity of Beans will be ſufficient for an acre of land, and the 
air being admitted between the rows, the Beans will ripen 
much earlier and more equally than in the common way. 
What has been mentioned muſt be underſtood as relating 
to the old huſbandry ; but where Beans are planted accord- 


mg to the new, the ground ſhould b four times ploughed 


— 


— 


—_— 


„ 


ſtyle, terminated by an obtuſe firgma 5 the germen afterward be- 


the Beans are ſet, which will break the clods, and 


* 
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render ĩt much better for planting ; then with a drill · x 
to which a hopper is fixed for ſetting of the Beans, n. 
drills ſhould be made at three feet aſunder, and the ſpri 
of the hopper ſet ſo as to ſcatter the Beans at three inch 
diſtance in the drills. By this method, leſs than one buſhel 
of ſeed wall plant an acre of land. When the Beans are 
up, if the ground is ſtirred between the rows with a 
p'ough, it will deſtroy all the young weeds ; and when the 
ans are advanced about three or four inches high, the 
ground ſhould be again ploughed between the rows, and 
the earth laid up to the Beans; and if a third ploughin 
at about five or fix weeks after is given, the ground 11 
be kept clean from weeds, and the Beans will ſtalk 
and produce a much greater crop than in the common way. 

When the Beans are ripe, they are reaped with a hook, 
as is uſually practiſed for Peaſe : and after having lain a fey 
days on the ground they are turned, and this muſt be te. 

ted ſeveral times, until they are dry enough to tack ; 

ut the beſt method is to tie them in ſmall bundles, and ſet 

them upright, for then they will not be in ſo much danger 

to ſuffer by wet as when they lie on the ground, and 

will be more handy to carry and ſtack than if they are looſe, 

The common produce is from twenty to twenty-five buſhels 
on an acre of land. 

'The Beans ſhould lie in the mow to ſweat, before 
are threſhed out; for as the haulm is very large and ſuc- 
culent, ſo it is very apt to give and grow moiſt ; but there 
is no danger of the Beans receiving damage, if they are 
ſtacked tolerably dry, becauſe. the pods will preſerve the 
Beans from injury, and they will be much eafier to threſh 
after they have ſweat in the mow than before ; and after 
they have once ſweated, and are dry again, they never 
after give. 

By the new huſbandry, the produce has exceeded the 
old by more than ten buſhels on an acre; for if the Beans 
which are cultivated in the common method are obſerved 
when they are in pod, it will be found that more than half 
way of their ſtems have no Beans on them; for by ſtand- 
ing cloſe, they are drawn up very tall, ſo the tops of the 
ſtalks only produce, and all the lower part 1s naked; 
whereas in the new method they bear almoſt to the ground, 
and as the joints of the ſtems are ſhorter, ſo the Beans grow 
cloſer together. 

FABA AGYPTIACA. See ARum /AEcyPTIAacCUn. 

FABA CRASSA. See AN AcAurs BROS, Or SEDUM. 

FABAGO. See ZYGOPHYLLUM. 

FAGARA. Brown. Hiſt. Jam. tab. 5. fig. 1. Iron- 
wood. * 

The CHARACTERS are, 

It hath male and hermaphrodite flewers on different plant ; 
the male flowers bade a ſmall empalement, but have no petals, 
and fix flamina, terminated by round ſummits ; theſe are barren: 
the hermaphrodite flowers baue a larger concave 
empalement, and four ſpreading petals with four famina, crown 
ed with oval ſummits, and an oval germen, ſupporting a ſender 


comes a globular capſule with two cells, containing two ſeeds. 
The SPECIES are, 

i. Facara (Pterota) foliolis emarginatis. Amen. 
Acad. 5. p. 393. Fagara wheſe ſmall lea ves or lobes art in. 
dented at the top. 

2. Facara (Fragodes) articulis pinnarum ſabtus acv- 
leatus. Jacq. Amer. 13. Fegare with ſpines at the joints un- 
der the leaves. of 

The firſt ſort grows naturally in all the warm parts 
America. The late Dr. Houſtoun ſent me ſeveral wy 
mens of it from Campeachy ; by the flowers upon theſe 
am fully convinced, that there are male and hermaphrodite 


flowers on ſeparate trees: they riſe with woody ſtems — 
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| feet high, ſending out branches preat of 
28. garniſhed with ſmall winged 1 
having three of five lobes ; the flowers are produced from 
the fide of the branches, which are of an herbaceous co- 
lor, ſtanding four or five her upon ſhort foot-ſtalks. 

The ſecond ſort I have placed here according to Dr. 
Linnzus, but I am not ſure he is right in ranging it here; 
far although I have ſome large plants of this ſort in the 
Chelſea garden, yet none of them have flowered, but by 
the external face of the plants they ſeem to agree. 

They are eaſily propagated by ſeeds, which muſt be pro- 
cured from the countnes where they naturally ; theſe 
muſt be ſown on a good hot-bed, when the plants are up 
it to tranſplant, they ſhould be each planted in a- ſmall 


pot, filled with light earth, and plunged into a hot-bed of | 


tanners bark, and ſhould always be kept in a tan-ſtove. 
. FAGONIA. Tourn. Inſt. R. H. 265. tab. 141. Lin. Gen. 

Plant. 475. 
| The CHARACTERS are, RE IP 
. The flower hath. five heart-ſhaped » which ſpread open, 
and wy narrow at their baſe, where thy are —— * 
empalement ; it hath ten erect lamina. In the center is fituated 
a froe-cornered » which afterward becomes a roundiſb cap- 
fale, having five lobes, ending in a point, and five cells, each 
having a ſingle roundiſb ſeed. | 

'The SPECIES are, 
1. Fa co (Ereaa) ſpinoſa, foliolis lanceolatis planis 
lævibus. Hort. Upſal. 103. Thorny Trefoil of Candia. 

2. Faconia (Hiſpanica) inermis. 
Spaniſh Fagonia without thorns. 

3. Faconia (Arabica) ſpinoſa, foliolis linearibus con- 
vexis. Lin. Sp. Pl. 386. Arabian Fagonia armed with very 
long ſpines. 

The firſt ſort is a native of the iſland of Candia, and has 
been deſcribed by ſome botaniſts under the title of Trifo- 
hum ſpinoſum Creticum, which occafioned my giving it 
the Engliſh name of Thorny Trefoil of Crete; though 
there is no other affinity between this and the Trefoil, than 
= of this having three leaves or lobes on the ſame foot- 

It is a low plant, which ſpreads its branches cloſe to the 
ground, extending to the length of a foot or more eve 
way, garniſhed with ſmall trifoliate leaves placed oppoſite ; 
at each joint, immediately below the leaves, come out two 
pair of ſpines, one on each fide the ſtalk; and at the ſame 
places come out a ſingle blue flower, ſtanding upon a ſhort 
toot-ſtalk, compoſed of five ſpear-ſhaped petals, which are 
narrow at their baſe, where they are inſerted into the em- 
palement ; after theſe fall away the germen turns toa roundiſh 
ne · lobed capſule, ending in an acute point, having five 
cells, each containing one roundiſh ſeed : it flowers in July 
and Auguſt, but unleſs the ſeaſon proves warm the ſeeds do 
not ripen in England. . 

The ſecond fort grows naturally in Spain ; this differs 
from the firſt in being ſmooth, the branches of this having | 
no thorns ; and the plant will live two years, whereas the 

is annual. 

The third ſort was diſcovered by 


rabia ; this is a low Je with a ſhrubby ſtalk, from which 
come out ſeveral weak branches armed with long thorns ; 
e leaves of this are thick, narrow, and convex on their 


er fide; the flowers come out in the ſame manner as in 


the firſt ſort. 


| 

Theſe plants are propagated by feeds, which ſhould be 
n upon a border of freſh light earth, where the plants 
are deſigned to remain; when the plants come up they may 
thinned out to the diſtance of ten inches or a foot, and 


ny are keptclean from weeds, they will require no other 


the late Dr. Shaw in 


oft ſpines, opening in three cells, each containing atriangular 
in. Sp. Plant. 386. . 3 . 
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The firſt and ſecond forts are annual plants, which do 
not perfect their ſeeds in England, unleſs the ſeaſons prove 
very warm, therefore the beft way is to ſow their ſeeds u 
a warm border in the autumn, and in froſty weather ſhelter 
the plants with mats, or ſome other covering, to ſecure 
them ; or if they are ſown in pots, and placed under a 
frame in the winter, and the following ſpring ſhaken out of 
the pots, and planted in a warm border, they will come 


early to flower, and thereby ripe ſeeds may be more cer- 
tainly obtained. | 


The other ſort may be treated in the ſame way, for as 
the plants ſeldom flower the firſt year from ſeeds till the 


| autumn, fo the plants ſhould be either kept in pots, or ſhel- 


tered under a frame in winter, or placed in a warm border, 

where they may be ſheltered with mats, or ſome other co- 

vering, to preſerve them from the froſt, and the following 

ſummer it will flower and produce ripe ſeeds. 

FAGOPYRUM. See HeLxins. 

FAGUS. 'Tourn. Inſt. R. H. 584. tab. 351. The Beech - 

tree. | 
The CHARACTERS are, 


It hath male and female flowers on the ſame tree; the male 


flowers are collected into globular heads, and have no petals, 
but have ſeveral tamina included in an empalement of one leaf; 


the female flowers have a one-leawved empalement cut into four 


parts, but have no petals; the germen is fixed to the empale- 


ment, which afterward becomes a roundiſh capſule, armed with - 
nut. 
We have but one SPecits of this genus, viz. 

Facus (Sylvatica.) Dod. Pempt. 832. The Beech-tree. 

There are ſome who ſuppoſe there are two diſtin ſpe- 
cies of this tree; one they call the Mountain Beech, which 
they ſay is a whiter wood than the other, and they diſtin- 
guiſh it by the title of Wild Beech; but it is certain, that 
this difference in the colour of the wood ariſes from the 
difference of the ſoils in which they grow, for I have not 
ſeen any ſpecific difference in the trees. There have been 
ſeeds of a Beech-tree brought from North America, by the 
title of Broad-leaved Beech ; but the plants which were 
raiſed from them, proved to be the common ſort, ſo that 
we know of no other variety, excepting that with ſtriped 
leaves, which is accidental. 

This tree is propagated by ſowing the maſt ; the ſeaſon 
for which is any time from October to February, only ob- 
ſerving to ſecure the ſeeds from vermin when early ſowed, 
which, if carefully done, the ſooner they are ſown the bet- 
ter, after they are fully ripe : a ſmall ſpot of ground will 
be ſufficient for raiſing a great number of theſe trees from 
ſeed, for if the plants come up very thick, the ſtrongeſt of 


.them ſhould be drawn out the autumn following, that thoſe 


left may have room to grow; ſo that a ſeed-bed carefully 
managed, will afford a three years draught of young plants, 
which ſhould be planted in a nurſery, and, if deſigned for 
timber-trees, at three feet diſtance row from row, and 
eighteen inches aſunder in the rows. 

But if they are deſigned for hedges (to which the tree is 
very well adapted) the diſtance need not be ſo great; two 
feet row from row, and one foot in the rows, will he ſuffi- 
cient. In this nurſery they may remain two or three years, 
obſerving to dig up the ground between the roots at leaſt 
once a year, that their tender roots may the better extend 
themſelves each way: but be careful not to cut or bruiſe- 
their roots, which is injurious to all young trees; and never 
dig the ground in ſummer; when the earth is hot and dry, 
which, by letting in the rays of the ſun to the roots, is often 
the deſtruction of young trees. ; 
This tree will grow to a confiderable ſtature, though the 
ſoil be ſtony and barren, as alſo upon the declivity of hills, 


Land chalky mountains, where they will reſiſt the winds 


better? 


PER 
better than moſt other trees ; but then the nurſeries for the 
young plants ought to be made the ſame ſoil, for if 
they are raiſed in good nd * a warm expoſure, and 
afterwards tranſplanted into a bleak barren ſituation, they 
ſeldom thrive, which holds true in moſt other trees; there- 
fore I would adviſe the nurſery to be made upon the ſame | 
ſoil where the plantation is intended, and to annually draw | 
out plants to extend the plantation. | 

The tree is very proper to form large hedges to furround | 
Plantations or wilderneſs quarters, and may be kept in a | 
regular figure, if ſheared twice a year, „ if 
ſhoot ſtrong ; in which caſe, if they are neglected but a ſea- 
ſon or two, it will be difficult to reduce them again. The 
ſhade of this tree is very injurious to moſt ſorts of plants 
which grow near it, but is generally believed to be very 
ſalubrious to human bodies. 

The timber is of great uſe to turners for making trenchers, 
diſhes, trays, buckets; and likewiſe to the joiner for ſtools, 
bedſteads, coffins, and is eſteemed the beſt wood for firing, 
&c. The maſt is very good to fat ſwine and deer, and 
alſo affords a ſweet oil. 

It delights in a chalky or ſtony ground, where it gene- 
rally grows very faſt ; the bark of the trees in ſuch land 
is clear and ſmooth, and although the timber is not fo va- 
luable as that of many other trees, yet as it will thrive on 
ſuch foils, and in ſuch fituations where few better trees will 
grow, the planting of them ſhould be encouraged, eſpe- 
cialy as the trees afford an agreeable ſhade, and the leaves 
make a fine appearance in ſummer, and continue green as 
long in autumn as any of the decidnous trees; therefore in 
parks, and other plantations for pleaſure, this tree deſerves 
to be cultivated among thoſe of the firſt claſs, eſpecially 
where the ſoil is adapted to it. 

FEATHERFEW, or FEAVERFEW. See MaTxz1- 
CARIA. | 

FENNEL. See FoxxicuLun. 

FENNEL-FLOWER. See NiGELLa. 

FERRARIA. Burm. 


The CHaracTers are, 


T he flower is incloſed in a double ſpatha or heath ; out of each 


ſheath is produced one flower ; the flower has fix oblong acute- 
pointed petals, three of which are alternately larger than the 
other; theſe ſeem to be joined at their tails; their borders are 
fringed, turned backward, and filky ; it bas three lamina which 
riſe above the petals, and a reundiſb three-cornered germen fituated 
umder the flower, which afterward turns to an oblong, ſmooth, 
three-cornered capſule, crowned by the decayed petals of the 
with three cells, wrapped in the permanent ſheath of the flower ; 
in each cell is lodged many /mall round ſeeds, 
The Species are, 5 
1. FERRARA (Undulata) foliis lanceolatis, Burm. Fer- 


ö 


— 


raria with ſpear ſhaped leaves. | a 
2. Ferrara (Enfiformi) foliis enſiformibus. Burm. 


Ferraria with ſevord-ſhaped leaves. 

Theſe plants grow naturally at the Cape of Good Hope; 
the root of the firſt ſort was ſent me by Dr. Job Baſter, 
F. R. S8. of Zirkzee, who had received it from the Cape 
of Good Hope; the root is tuberous, roundiſh, and com- 

reſſed, ſhaped like the root of Indian Corn Flag, but 

er; in the center of the upper fide of the root there is 

a hollow like a navel, from whence the flower-ftalk comes 
out; the outer cover is of a light brown colour; the ſtalk 

riſes a foot and a half high, as thick as a man's little finger, 
garniſhed with leaves the whole length, which are placed 


alternate, and embrace the ſtalks with their baſe ; they are 
ſmooth, a little keel-ſhaped, and of a light green colour: 
the upper part of the ſtalk divides into two or three branches, 
garniſhed with leaves of the ſame ſhape with thoſe below, 


deftro 


Giant of Lobel. 
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but much ſhorter y each of the branches is 
a ſpatha or ſheath, which iq at kr of the fame colour wi 
the leaves, but when the flower fades, this withers and di 
but remains upon the Ralk ; theſe ſheaths are double ons 
within the other, The flower riſes out of the top upon , 
very ſhort foot-ſtalk ; it has fix oblong petals, three of 
which are alternately larger than the other, finely fringed 
on their edges, and are reflexed at their points; they an 
of a whitiſh green on their outſide, but of a tawny Violet 
colour within, having many filky hairs on their ſurface, 
In the center of the flower is ſituated an erect Ryle, which 
fits upon. the germen, and is crowned with three bid 


ſtigmas, which terminate in hairs. On one fide the ſtyle 


is ſituated three ftamina, which divide toward the top, and 
are terminated by roundiſh twin ſummits. The germen, 
which is ſituated under the flower, afterward becomes an 
on ſmooth capſule with three cells, filled with roundig 
eeds, 

There is a great ſingularity in the root of this plant, 
which is, that it vegetates but every other year, and ſome. 
times every third year ; the intermediate time it remains 
unactive, though very ſound and = | | 

The ſecond fort is figured by Dr. Burman, but I have 


not ſeen it as yet in England; it differs from the former in 


having longer leaves, which are {word-fhaped and furrowed 


like thoſe of Byzantine Corn Flag. The ſtalk riſes about 


the ſame height, but does not divide fo much; the flowery 
are 1 and the are not ＋ fringed. i 
Theſe plants are gated by ſeeds, when they can 
procured from the — — naturally grow; theſe 
ſhould be ſown in pots as ſoon as they arrive, and require 
the ſame treatment as the Ixia. The roots alſo ſend out 
offsets, but it 1s ſparingly in England, and theſe are ſome 
years before they arrive to a fize for flowering, which occa- 
ſions the ſcarcity of theſe plants in Europe, The roots alſo 


| require the ſame culture with the Ixia and Watſonia, for 


they are too tender to live through the winter in the open air 
here, ſo muſt be planted in pots filled with hight loamy 
earth, and ſheltered under a frame in winter in the ſame man- 
ner as hath been before directed for WATSONIA and Ix14, 
under which articles the reader will find proper directions 
for their culture and management; but thoſe years when 
theſe roots do not vegetate, they ſhould have very little water; 
and in the ſummer the pots ould be placed where they 
may have only the morning ſun, for if they are expoſed to 
the mid-day fun, the earth will dry too much, fo may re- 
quire water often, which frequently rots the roots when 
they are in an inactive ſtate. 

The mice are very fond of theſe roots, therefore ger 
ſhould — from thoſe vermin, otherwiſe they will 
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FERRUM EQUINUM, See Hipyocret ps. 
FERULA. Lin. Gen, Plant. 305, Fennel Giant, 

The CHARACTERS are, | 
It hath an umbellated flower z the principal umbel is 


of ſeveral ſmaller, called rays ; the involucrum is compoſed of 
ſeveral narrow leaves, ewhich fall off z the principal umbel 11 


uniform. The flowers have oblong petals, and froe Ha- 
_— of the ſame length; under the flower is fituated a turbi. 


nated germen, which afterward becomes an elliptical, comprgſſa, 


plain fr uit, dividing in two parts, each having 4 large, ellip» 


tical, ain feed, 
he Speis are, | ; 
1. FERULA (Communtis) foliolis linearibus longiſſimis 
ſimplicibus. Hort. Cliff. OJ» Plizy's Female Fennel Giant. 
2. FexvLa (Galbanifera) ſoliolis multipertitis, lacin 
linearibus planis. Hort. Cliff, 95. Galbanum-bearing F 


3. Fun 


> = a. 
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uLa (Tingitana) foliolis laciniatis, lacinulis tri⸗ 

940 inequalidus Hort. Cliff. 95. Broad-leaved ſhining 
er 

F Tee (Forde) foliis pinnatifidis, pinnis linea- 

a trisdis. Hort. Cliff. gg. Fennel Giant <with a 


ribus pl atiis 


broader leaf. 
F . (Orientalis) foliorum pinnis baſi nudis, fo- 
Loki ſetaceis. Hort. Cliff. gg. Eaſtern Fennel Giant, with 


and appearance 0 Cachrys. 
2 (Mevides) oi pinnis utrinque baſi 
acutis, foliolis ſetaceis. Hort. Cliff. 95. Eaftern Laſerwort, 
" quith a Spignel leaf and yellow flower of Tournefort. 5, 
7. FexuLa (Nodiflora) foliolis appendiculatis, umbellis 
fubſeſilibus. Lin. Sp. Pl. 247. Libanotts with a Fennel Giant 


lf and ſeed. 


8. FexuLa (Glauca) foliis pinnatifidis, pinnis lineari- | 


bus planis brevioribus. Fennel Giant with à narrower leaf 
of Tournefort. : E WO 

The firſt of theſe plants is pretty common in the Engliſh | 
dens : this, if planted in a ſoil, will grow to the 
ight of ten or twelve feet, and divice into many branches : 
the lower leaves of this ſort ſpread more than two feet every 
way, which are ſubdivided into many ſmall ones, garniſhed 
with very long, narrow, ſmall leaves, of a lucid green. 
From the center of the plant comes out the flower-ſtalk, 
which, when the plants are ftrong, will be near as large as 
a common broomſtick, and will rife ten or twelve feet 
high, with many joints; if the ſtalks are cut, there iflues 
from the veſſel; a fœtid yellowiſh liquor, which, will con- 
crete on the furface of the wound. The ſtalks are termi- 
nated by large umbels of yellow flowers, which come out 
the latter end of June, or in the beginning of July, which 
are ſucceeded by oval compreſſed ſeeds, having three lines 
running longitudinally on each fide. Theſe ripen in Sep- 
tember, and the ſtalks decay ſoon after. 

The ſecond ſort doth not grow quite fo large as the firſt, 
but the ſtalks of this will ri ſeven or eight feet high ; the 
lower leaves are large, and greatly divided ; the ſmall leaves 
are flat, and not ſo long as thoſe of the former, and are of 
a Jucid green colour; the umbels of flowers are ſmaller, and 
the ſeeds are leſs. 

The third ſort hath large ſpreading leaves near the root, 
which are divided and ſubdivided into many parts; the 
fmall leaves of this are much broader than in any of the 
other ſorts, and are divided at their end into three unequal 
ſegments, The ſtalks are ſtrong, and riſe to the height of 
eight or ten feet, terminated by large umbels of yellow 
flowers, which are ſucceeded by large, oval, compreſſed ſeeds, 
like thoſe of the firſt ſort. This flowers and ripens its ſeeds 
avout the ſame time as the former ſort : it grows naturally 
in Spain and Barbary. 

The fourth ſort grows to much the ſame height as the ſe- 
eond ; the ſmaller lobes or diviſions of the leaves are broader 
than thoſe of the others (excepting the third) but they 
are ＋ than thoſe, and of a darker green colour, end- 
ung in three points. The umbels of flowers are large; the 
flowers are yellow, and are ſucceeded by oval compreſſed 

ds like thoſe of the other ſpecies. This grows natu- 
rally in Sicily. 

The fifth ſort is of much humbler growth than either of 
the former; the ſtalks of this ſeldom riſe much more than 
three feet high ; the lower leaves branch into many narrow 
— diviſions; the umbel of flowers is ſmall, when com- 
Pared with the others, as are alſo the ſeeds. It grows na- 
turally in the Levant. 

The fixth ſort hath very branching leaves; the foot-ſtalks 
ae angular and channelled; this ſends out at every joint 
to fide branches oppoſite ; thoſe toward the bottom are 
nne or ten inches long, and the others are diminiſhed gra- 
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dually to the top, garniſhed with very fine leaves like thoſe 
of Spignel, which ſtand round the ſtalks in ſhape of whorls ; 
the flower-ſtalks grow three feet high, with a pretty large 
umbel of ycllow flowers at the top, which are ſucceeded 
by oval flat ſeeds. It grows naturally in the Levant. 

The ſeventh ſort riſes about three feet high ; the leaves 
of this ſort are much divided, and the-ſmall leaves on the 
diviſions are very narrow and entire; the umbels of flow- 
ers are ſmall, and are ſituated cloſe to the flalks between 
the leaves at the joints; theſe are like thoſe of the other 
ſorts. It grows naturally in Iſtria and Carniola. 

The eighth ſort is like the ſecond, but the ſmall leaves 
are much broader; the large leaves are not fo long, and 
the ſtalk grows taller, but in other reſpects agrees with that. 
It s naturally in Spain. | 

Il theſe ſorts have perennial roots, which will continue 
ſeveral years, and run deep in the ground: the ſtalks are 
annual, and decay ſoon after they have perfected their 
ſeeds, As theſe plants ſpread very wide, ſo they ſhould 
have each four or five feet room ; nor ſhould they ſtand: 
near to other plants, for their roots will rob whatever plants- 

near them of their nouriſhment. 

They are all propagated by ſeeds, which ſiould be ſown 


| in the autumn; for if they are kept out of the ground till 


the ſpring, they frequently fail, and thoſe which ſucceed 
remain a year in the ground, ſo that much time is loſt. 
The ſeeds may be ſown in drills, by which method the 
ground may be eafier kept clean; the drills muſt not be- 
nearer than a foot, and the ſeeds may be ſcattered two or 
three inches aſunder in the drills. When the plants come 
up, if they,ſhould be too cloſe together, they ſhould be 
thinned, to allow them room to grow, for they will not 
be ſtrong enough to remove till they have had two years 
growth ; then in the autumn, ſo ſoon as their leaves decay, 
the roots ſhould be taken up with great care, ſo as not to 
cut or injure the tap or downright root, and planted in. 
the places where they are deſigned to remain, for after this 
tranſplanting they ſhould not be removed. They delight in 
a ſoft, gentle, loamy ſoil, not too wet, and are very rarely. 
injured by the hardeſt froſt, 

FICO!DES. See MESEMBRYANTHEMUM.. 

FICUS. Lin. Gen. Pl. 1032. The Fig-tree. 

The CHARACTERS are, 

It hath male and female flowers, which are included withis- 

the ſkin of the fruit, ſo do not appear unleſs the covering is 


opened ; the male fiewers are but few in number, and are ſituated ' 


in the upper part of the fruit; the female flowers are numerous, 
fituated in the Iower part. The male flowers fit each upon 4 
ſeparate feat-flalk ; they have no petals, but three briily fra- 
mina; the female flowers fit upon diſtin foot-ſtalks ; they have © 
no petals, but a germen, which afterward becomes a large ſeed, . 
fitting in the empalement. 

The SPpEC1Es are, 

1. Ficus (Carica) foliis palmatis. Hort Cliff. 4 1. Frg-- 
tree with hand ſpaped l:awves ; or the commen Figetrees: 
2. Ficus (Syeumerus) foliis cordatis ſabrotundis inte- 
gerrimis. Hort. Cliff. 471. Fig-tree with..a- Mulberry leaf. 

* fruit on the body or fem; commonly called Sycamare. 
be ths | $a (Religio/a) foliis cordatis integerrimis acumi- 
natis. Hort. Cliff. 471. Malabar Fig with. a long-pointed./ 
leaf, and ſmall, double, round fruit. 3 

4. Ficus (Renghalenfes) foliis ovatis integerrĩimis obtuſis, 
caule infernè radicato. Hort. Cliff. 471. Bengal Fig with 
a roundiſb leaf and orbicular fruit. 1 

„Ficus (Indica) foliis lanceolatis petiolatis, . peduns - 
* aggregatis, ramis radicantibus. Lin. Sp. Pl. 1060. 
Indian Fig of I heophraftuc; 3 3 
6. Ficus (Maxine) foliis lanceolatis 3 Hort. 
Cliff. 471. The largeſt Indian Fig, with an oblung leaf, ſend- 
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ing out roats from the tj of the branches, and a ſmall, be- [ 


rical, blood-coloared fruit. 

7. Ficus (Racemoſe) foliis ovatis acutis integerrimis, 
caule arboreo, fructu racemoſo. Lin. Sp. Plant. 1060. 
Fig-tree with oval, entire, acute leaves, a tree-like flalk, and 
fruit growing in bunches. WITH 
8. Ficus (Pumila) foliis ovatis acutis integerrimis, 
caule repente. Lin. Sp. Pl. 1060. Trailing wild Fig-tree, 
having fingle leaves. 2 

9. Nes. (Nymphecefolia) foliis ovato- cordatis integer- 


rimis glabris. Fig-rree with wal, 8 entire, ſmooth | 


leaves, wulgariy called Fig- tree with a Water Lily leaf. 


10. Ficus (Citrifalia) foliis oblon 


cordatis acumina- 


tis, petiolis longiſſimis. Fig tree with a Citron kaf, and 


purple fruit. 
The brit ſort, which is the only Fig whoſe fruit is valu- 
able, is cultivated in moft parts of Europe; of this there 
are great varieties in the warm countries. In England we 
had not more than four or five ſorts till within a few years 
paſt, for as the generality of the Engliſh were not lovers 


of this fruit, ſo there were few who troubled themſelves 


with the culture of it, But ſome years paſt I had a large 
collection of theſe trees ſent me f 


and preſerved to taſte of their fruits ; ſeveral of them proved 


excellent, theſe 1 have preſerved and propagated, and thoſe 


— 


whoſe fruit were inferior have been neglected. As the 


variety of them is very great, ſo I ſhall here mention only 
ſuch of them as are the beſt worth cultivating, placing 
them in the order of their ripening, 
1. The Brown and . Iſchia Fig, is the 

largeſt fruit of any I have yet ſeen; it is of a globular 
figure, with a large eye, pinched in near the foot-ſtalk, 
of a brown or Cheſtnut colour on the outſide, and a _ 
* within; the grains are large, the pulp ſweet and high 
voured: this Err very often burſts open when it ripens, 


which is che latter end of July, or the beginning of Auguſt, 


I have had this fruit ripen well on ſtandards, in a warm 
ſoil. If this fort is planted againſt hot walls, two plenti- 
ful crops of fruit may be annually ripened ; for againſt a 
ſouth-eaſt wall, many of the ſecond crop do annually ripen 
without art. 
2. The Black Genoa Fig. This is a long fruit, which 
ſwells pretty large at the top where it is obtuſe, but is ve 


-.- * - 


flender toward the ftalk ; the ſxin is of a dark purple colour, 


almoſt black, and hath a purple farina over it like that on 
ſome Plumbs ; the infide is of a bright red, and the fleſh is 
very high flavoured. It ripens early in Au 


uſt, 
. The ſmall, white, early Fig, This Path a roundiſh 


fruit, a little flatted at the crown, with a very ſhort foot. 
ſtalk ; the ſkin, when fully ripe, is of a & yellowiſh 
white colour ; 1s thin, the infide white, and the fleſh very 
ſweet, but not high flavoured, This ripens in Auguſt, 


The large white Genoa Fig. This is a large globular | 


fruit, a little lengthened toward the ſtalk ; the ſkin is thin, 
of a yellowiſh colour when fully ripe, and red within, It 
is a good fruit, but the trees are not bearers. 

5. The Black Iſchia Fig. This is a ſhort fruit, of a 
middling ſize, a little flatted at the crown; the ſkin is black 
when ripe, and the inſide js of a deep red; the fleſh is very 
high flavoured, and the trees produce a good crop of fruit, 
but the birds are great devourers of them, if they are not 
protected from them. This ripens in Auguſt, 

6. The Malta Fig. This is a ſmall brown fruit, much 
compreſſed at the top, and 2 pinched toward the foot. 
Falk; the ſkin is of a pale brown colour, as is alio the in- 


nde; the fleſh is very ſweet, and well flavoured, If this 


ſort is permitted to ops hea the trees till the fruit is 
fhrivelled, it becomes 2 


- 


ſweetmeat. 


1 lour, coarſe, and hath little flavaur. This ripens the end 


| tree are ceeply divided. This fruit is long, ſomewhat 
om Venice, by my ho- 


noured friend the Chevalier Rathgeb, all which I planted | 


* 
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7. The Murrey, or Brown Naples Fig. This is « 
large globular fruit, of a light brown colour on the ont. 
fide, with ſome faint marks of a dirty white;; the infide i 
nearly of the ſame colour, the grains are pretty large, aud 
the fleſh is well flavoured, . ripens the latter end of 
Auguſt, but is a bad bearer. : | 
8. The Green Iſchia Fig. This is an oblong fruit, almog 
lobular at the crown; the ſkin is thin, of a green colour. 
ut when it 1s fully ripe, it is tained through by the pulp 


or paper; the fleſh is well flavoured, eſpecially in warm 
ſeaſons. It ripens toward the end of Auguſt, 

9. The Madonna Fig, commonly called here the Brunſ. 
wick or Hanover Fig, is a long pyramidal fruit of a la 
ſize ; the ſkin is brown; the ech is of a lighter brown co- 


of Auguſt and the beginning of September; the leaves of 
this ſort are much more divided than of moit other. 


10. The common Blue, or Purple Fig, is fo well known 
as to need no deſcription, 


11, The long brown Naples Fig. The leaves of this 


compreſſed at the crown. The foot-ſtalks are pretty long; 
the ſkin of a dark brown when fully ripe, the fleſh in- 
clining to red; the grains are large, and the fleſh well fla- 
voured, It ripens in September. 

12. The Gentile Fig, This is a middle-<zed oval fruit; 
the ſkin, when ripe, is yellow, the fleſh alſo inclines to the 
ſame colour; the grains are large, and the fleſh is well fa · 
voured, but ir ripens very late, and the trees are bad bearers, 
ſo that it is not propagated much in England. | 

The firſt, ſecond, third, ninth, and tenth ſorts, will ripen 
their fruits on ſtandards, where they are in a warm fitua» 
tion; but the others require the aſſiſtance cf walls expoſed 
to good aſpects, otherwiſe their fruit will not ripen well ig 
1 

ig: trees generally thrive in all ſoils and in every ſitus · 

tion, but they produce a greater quantity of fruit upon a 
ſtrong loamy foil than on dry ground; for if the ſeaſon 
proves dry in May and June, thoſe trees which grow upon 
very warm dry ground, are very ſubject to caſt their fruit; 
therefore, whenever this happens, ſuch trees ſhould be well 
watered and mulched, which will prevent the fruit from 


ry | dropping off; but the fruit upon theſe trees are better fla- 


voured than any of thoſe which grow upon cold moiſt land, 
I have always obſerved thoſe Fig-trees to bear the greateſt 
quantity of well-flavoured fruit, which were growing upon 
chalky land, where there has been a foot or more of a gen» 
tle Ioamy ſoil on the top. They alſo love a free open air, 
for although they will ſhoot and thrive very well in cloſe 
places, yet they ſeldom produce any fruit in ſuch ſituations} 
and all thoſe which are planted in ſmall gardens in London, 
will be well furniſhed with leaves, but I have never ſeen ary 
fruit upon them which have grown to maturity. 

Theſe trees are always planted as ſtandards in all warm 
countries, but in England they are generally planted againk 
walls, there being but few ſtandard Fig-trees at preſent 
in the Engl ſh gardens ; however, ſince ſome of the ſorts aro 
found to ripen their fruit well upon ſtandards, and the crop 
of Figs is often greater upon them than upon thoſe trees 
againſt walls, it is worthy of our care to plant them either 
in ſtandards or eſpaliers; the latter, I think, will ſucceed 
beit in England, if they were manzged as in Germany, 
where they untie the Fig-trees from the eſpalier, and lay 
them down, covering them in winter with ſtraw or litter, 
which prevents their ſhoots being injured oy froſt; and 
this covering is taken away gra hor in the ſpring, and 
not wholly removed until all the danger of froſt is over, 


to a browniſh caſt ; the inſide is purple, and will {tain linen 
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by which they generally have à very great crop of Figs 
where 
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in England, where the trees grow in warm fi tua 
tions, if the {pring proves warm, the young Figs are puſhed 
out early, and the cold, which frequently returns in May, 
teſt part of the fruĩt to drop off; ſo that our 
is generally more uncertain than moſt other 
forts of fruit ; and it frequently hap that trees which 
are planted againſt north a! ; prom walls, produce 
a greater 8 of fruit in England than thoſe which are 
janted againſt ſouth and ſouth-eaſt aſpects, which muſt 

| n from the latter putting out their fruit ſo much earlier 
in the ſpring than the former; and if there —_ cold 
nights after the” Figs are come out (which is fre- 
quently the cafe in this country) the forwardeſt of the Figs 
are generally ſo injured as to drop off from the trees ſoon 
after. In Italy, and the other warm countries, this firſt 
crop of Figs is little regarded, being few in number; for 
it is the ſecond crop o Figs which are produced from the 
ſhoots of the ſame year, which is their principal crop; but 
theſe rarely ripen in England, nor are there above three or 
four ſorts which ever ripen their ſecond crop, let the ſum- 
mer prove ever ſo good, unleſs they have hot walls, there- 
fore it is the firſt crop which we muſt attend to in England; 
ſo that when theſe trees are growing againſt the beſt aſpect- 
ed walls, it will be a good method to looſen them from 
the wall in autumn; and after having diveſted the branches 
of all the latter fruit, to lay the branches down from the 
wall, faſtening them together in ſmall bundles, ſo that 
they may be tied to ſtakes, to keep them from lying upon 
the ground, the damp whereof, when covered in froſty 
weather, might cauſe them to mouldy ; this will ſecure 
the branches from being broken by the wind. When they 
ve 


are thus managed in autumn, if the winter ſhould 
very ſevere, the branches may be eaſily covered with Peaſe- 
haulm, ſtraw, or any other light covering, which will guard 
the tender fruit-bearing branches from the injury of Frolt ; 
and when the weather is mild, the covering muſt be removed, 
otherwiſe the Figs will come out too early ; for the inten- 
tion of this management is, to keep them as backward as 
poſſible ; then in the ſpring, when the Figs begin to puſh 
out, the wn 196 * to the * By this 
management I have ſeen great s of Fi 
in two or three places. OW PE W OY 
I have alſo ſeen great crops ef Figs in ſome particular 
gardens, after very ſharp winters, a they have, in ge- 
neral, failed in other places, by covering up the trees with 
Reeds made into pannels, and fixed up againſ the walls. 


In the pruning of 1 ant the branches muſt never be 


ſhortened, becauſe the fruit are all produced at the upper 
hart of the ſhoots of the former year, ſo, if theſe are cut off, 
there can be no fruit expected, beſide the branches are very 
apt to die after the knife ; ſo that when the branches are too 
ole together, the beſt way is to cut out all the naked 
branches quite to the bottom, leaving thoſe which are beſt 
furniſhed with lateral branches at a proper diſtance from each 
other, which ſhould not be nearer than a foot ; when the 
we well furniſhed with lateral branches, if they are laid 
four or five inches farther aſunder it will be better. 
The beſt time for pruning of Fig-trees is in autumn, be- 
cauſe at that time the branches are not ſo full of ſap, ſo they 
2 not bleed ſo much as when they are pruned in the 
op, and at this ſeaſon the branches ſhould be diveſted 
2 the autumnal Fi gs, and if the bud at the extremity of 
8 ſhoots are rubbed off with the finger, it will cauſe them 
Put out a great crop of fruit in the ſpring ; the ſooner 
= is done, when the leaves begin to fall off, the bet- 
2 will the young ſhoots reſiſt 


ere are ſome ſeaſons ſo cold and moiſt, that the youn 
2 of the Fig- trees will not harden, but are fofs, an 


this happens, there is little hope of a | 


of juice ; W 


e cold of the winter. 
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crop of Figs the ſucceeding year, for the firſt froſt in au- 
tumn will kill the u per part of theſe hoot Whenever 
this happens, it is th be way to cut off all the decayed 

the ſhoots, which will prevent the infeQtion from 
preading to the lower part of the branches. 

Thoſe trees which are laid down from the eſpaliers, ſhould 
not be faſtened up again till the end of March, or the begin- 
ning of April, for the reaſons before given, and thoſe againſt 
may remain ſome time longer; when the large 
of theſe are nailed up; if the ſmall lateral branches are thruſt 
behind them to keep them cloſe to the wall, it will ſecure the 
young Figs from being injured by the morning froſts, and 
when this danger is over, they may be brought forward to 
their natural poſition again; during the ſummer ſeaſon 
theſe trees will require no other pruning, but to ſtop the 


ſhoots in the ſpring, where lateral branches are wanting 3 


and as the branches are often blown down by wind, there- 
fore, whenever this happens, they ſhould be immediately 
faſtened up again, otherwiſe they will be in danger of break- 
ing, for the leaves of theſe trees being very large and ſtiff, the 
wind has great power on them, ſo that where the branches 
are not well ſecured they are frequently torn down. 

Thoſe trees which are planted againſt eſpaliers, which are 
not laid down as before directed, may be protected from the 
injury of froſt in winter, by placing Reeds on each fide 
the eſpalier, which may be taken down every day, and put 
up _=_ at night; but this need not be practiſed in warm 
weather, but only at ſuch times as there are cold winds and 
froſty mornings ; and although there is ſome trouble and ex- 


4 attending this management, yet the plentiful crop of 


igs which may be this way obtained, will ſufficiently re- 
compenſe for both : the beſt way of making this covering 
is, to faſten the Reeds with rope-yarn, in ſuch a manner, 
as that it may be rolled up like a mat, ſo that the whole 
may with great facility be put up or taken down ; and if 
theſe Reeds are carefully rolled up after the ſeaſon for 
uſing them is over, and put up in a dry ſhed, they will laſt 
ſeveral years. 

I am aware, that what I have here advanced in relation 
to the pruning and drefling of Fig-trees, will be condemned 
by great numbers of people, who will not give themſelves 
time to conſider and examine the reaſons 2 which I 
have founded this practice, nor to make one ſingle experi- 
ment to try the truth of it, as being vaſtly different from the 
general practice of moſt gardeners, who always W 
that Fig trees ſhould never have any pruning, or, at leaſt, 
that they ſhould always be ſuffered to grow very rude from 
the wall to ſome diſtance. By this management I have 
often ſeen great quantities of fruit, I cannot deny, but then 
this has been only after mild winters; for it is very certain, 
that in ſharp froſts few of theſe outſide ſhoots eſcape being 
greatly. injured where they are not covered; whereas it 
rarely happens, that thoſe ſhoots which are cloſely faſten- 
ed to the wall in autumn, or laid down and covered, ſuffer 
the leaſt damage, and the fruit are always produced a fort- 
night ſooner upon theſe branches than they are upon thoſe 
which grow from the wall; but although the trees which 
are ſu to grow rude from the walls, may produce a 
good quantity of fruit for a year or two, yet afterward the 
trees will only bear at the ends of the ſhoots, which will 
then be fo far from the wall, as to receive little benefit from 
it ; nor can the trees be reduced again to any regularity, 
without cutting away the greateſt number of their branches, 
by which a year or two will be loſt before they will come 
to bear again. 

The ſeaſon alſo for pruning, which I have laid down, 
being vaſtly different from the common practice and opinion 
of moſt gardeners, may alſo be objected to: bat I am ſure, 


| if any one will but make trial of it, I doubt not his experi- 
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ence will confirm what I have here advanced ; for as one 


great injury to this tree proceeds from the too great effuſion 
of ſap at the wounded parts, ſo 
this is prevented; for at that ſeaſon all the 


by this autumn pruning 
arts of Euro- 
pean trees which caſt their leaves, are leſs replete with 
moiſture than at any other time of the year; for by the long 
continuance of the ſummer's heat, the juices of plants hav- 
ing been exhauſted in the nouriſhment and augmentation of 
wood, leaves, fruits, &c. and alſo great quantities bein 
evaporated by perſpirat n, the root not being able to ſend 


up a ſupply equivalent to this great conſumption, the 


branches muſt contain a much leſs quantity of ſap in autumn 
than in ſpring, when it has had ſeveral months ſupply from 


the root, which though but ſmall in proportion to what is 


| ſent up when the heat is greater, yet there being little or 


be a 


no waſte, either by perſpiration or augmentation, there muſt 
greater quantity contained in the branches; which alſo 
is eafily to be obſerved, by breaking or cutting off a vi 


rous branch of a Fig-tree at both ſeaſons (the ſap being 


milky, may be readily diſcerned ;) when that cut in au- 
tumn ſhall be found to ſtop its bleeding in one day's time 
or leſs, whereas that cutin the ſpring will often flow a week 


or more, and the wound will be proportionably longer be- 


fore it heals. 
Of late years there has been fome of theſe trees planted 
againſt fire-walls, which have ſucceeded very well where 


they have been properly managed, but where they. have 


been kept too cloſe, and drawn by glaſſes, they have not 
produced much fruit; therefore whenever this is practiſed, 
the heat ſhould not be too great, nor the glaſſes or other 


- Covering kept too cloſe, but at all times when the weather 
is favourable, a good ſhare of free air ſhould be admitted; 


and if the trees are young, that their roots are not extend- 
ed beyond the reach of the covering, they muſt be fre- 
quently watered when they begin to ſhew fruit, otherwiſe 


it will drop off; but old trees, whoſe roots are extended to 
. A great diſtance, will only require to have their branches 


+ 4 


now and then ſprinkled over with water. If theſe trees are 
properly managed, the firſt crop of fruit will be greater 
than upon thoſe which are expoſed to the open air, and 
will ripen fix weeks or two months earlier, and a plentiful 
ſecond crop may alſo be obtained, which will ripen early 
in September, and ſometimes in Auguſt, which is about 


the ſeaſon of their ripening in the warmer parts of Europe; 


but the fires ſhould not be uſed to theſe trees till the be- 
ginning of February, becauſe when they are forced too 
early, the weather is frequently too cold to admit a ſuffici- 


ent quantity of freſh air to ſet the fruit, but the covers 


when tbe trees have acquired a vicious habit while young, 


ſhould be put over the trees two months before, to prevent 
the ſhoots from being injured by the froſt. 

 Fig-trees are propagated in England, either by the ſuck- 
ers, which are ſent out from their roots, and by layers 
made by laying down of their branches, which in one year 


will put out roots ſufficient to be removed, or by planting 


of cuttings, which, if properly managed, will take root; 
the firſt of theſe is a bad method, becauſe all thoſe trees 
which are raifed from ſuckers, are very ſubject to-ſend out 
great quantities of ſuckers again from the roots. Thoſe 
plants which are propagated by layers are the beſt, provid- 
ed the layers are made from the branches of fruitful trees, 
for thoſe which are made from the ſuckers or ſhoots pro- 
duced from old ſtools, have very ſoft branches full of ſap, 
ſo are in danger of ſuffering by the froſt, and theſe will 
ſhoot greatly into wood, but will not be very fruitful ; for 


it is ſeldom they are ever brought to be fruitful afterward ; 
therefore the ſhoots that are laid down ſhould be ſuch as 


„compact, and well ripened, not young ſhoots 


are 
full of ſap, whoſe veſſels are large and open. The beſt 
5 1 ; 
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time for laying down of the branches is in autumn; if 4, 
winter ſhould prove very ſevere, if they are covered y; 
ſome old tan, or any other * 0 2 the froſt 
netrating of the ground, it will be of great ſeryice 
— by the autumn following theſe will be ſuſſiciend 
rooted for removing, when they ſhould be cut off from the 


old plants, and tranſplanted where they are to remain, 1, : 


theſe plants do not bear tranſplanting well when they r 
large, ſo it is the better way to plant them at firſt in jjþ 
places where they are to remain, and after they are plan. 
ed, the ſurface of the ground about their roots ſhould 
be covered over with 3 keep out the froſt, if the 
winter ſhould prove very ſevere ; and if the branches at 
covered with Reeds, Peaſe-haulm, ftraw, or ſome other 
light covering, it will prevent their tender ends being kit. 
ed by the froit, which frequently happens where this cax 
is wanting. | 

If fruitful branches of theſe trees are cut off and planted 
in pots or tubs filled with good earth, and plunged into x 
good 'hot-bed of tanners bark in the ſtove, they will put 
out fruit early in the ſpring, which will ripen the middle 
of May. 

We ſhall now return to the other ſorts of Figs which groy 
naturally in warm countries, but are preſerved in the garden 
of thoſe who are curious in collecting of rare exotic plant, 
for theſe do not bear eatable fruit in their native ſoil, but 
their leaves being large and beautiful, the plants make: 
pleaſing variety in the ſtove. 

The ſecond ſort grows naturally in the Levant, where it 
becomes a large tree, dividing into many branches, garnill- 
ed with leaves ſhaped like thoſe of the Mulberry, fo affors 
a friendly ſhade in thoſe hot countries. The fruit is pu- 
duced from the trunk and large branches of the tree, and 


not on the ſmaller ſhoots as in moſt other trees; the ſhape 


is like the common Fig, but is little eſteemed. This 
called the Sycamore, or Pharaoh's Fig-tree. 

The third ſoxt grows naturally in India, where the trees 
are ſacred, ſo that none dare deſtroy them; it is called by 
ſome the Indian God-tree, It riſes with a woody ſtemtoz 
great height, ſending out many ſlender branches, whichae 
garniſhed with ſmooth heart-ſhaped leaves, ſomewhat like 
thoſe of our Black Poplar, _—_— in a long tail or poutt; 
they are entire, ſmooth, and of a light green, having pretty 
long foot-ſtalks. The fruit comes out on the branches, 
which are ſmall, round, and of no value. : 

The fourth fort riſes with many ſtalks, which grow v 
the height of thirty or forty feet, dividing into 2 gen 
number of branches, which fend out roots from their under 
fide, many of which reach to the ground]; ſo that in ſuc 

laces where theſe trees grow naturally, their roots 
— are ſo interwoven with each other as to render 
the places impaſſable. In India the Banyans 
branches of theſe trees into irregular archades, and ſet i; 
their pagods under them, theſe being the places of 
devotion. In America, where theſe trees are equally plen- 

„they form ſuch thickets as neither man or beaſt can 
through. The leaves of this ſort are of a thick ſubſanG 
ſmooth and oval, fix inches long, and four broad, *. 
| obtuſe ends. The fruit is the ſize of a marble, round, 
of no uſe. 1 fo 
The fifth ſort grows naturally in both Indies; this a 
with a woody ſtalk to the height of thirty feet, ſending 
many branches, garniſhed with oblong leaves, rdf, 
on long foot-ftalks ; they are about fix inches long an 15 
broad, ending in an obtuſe point, of a dark green, {m9 


on their upper ſide, but of a light green and veined on 


under fide. 'Fhe fruit is ſmall, of no value. The branch 
of theſe trees ſend out roots from the lower fide, * 


ſometimes reach the ground, ur 
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-The fixth ſort grows naturally in the Weſt-Indies, where 


tee to the height of thirty or forty feet, ſending out 
- e which put out roots in this tinge 
manner as the former. © The leaves of this are eight or nine 
jnches long, and two broad, ending in points. The fruit 
d, of a blood colour when ripe, but is not 


be... * 
* ſeventh ſort grows naturally in India, where it riſes 
to the height of twenty-five feet, divides into many branches, 


4 with oval pointed ſmooth leaves, of a lucid green. 
he 


fruit is ſmall, and grows in cluſters from the fide of 
the branches, but are not eatable. 

The eighth ſort grows naturally in India; this is a low 
trailing ſhrub, whoſe ſtalks put out roots at their joints, 
which ſtrike into the ground, ſo is propagated plentifully 
where it naturally grows. 'The leaves are two inches and a 
half long, and two broad, ending in points; they are of a 
jucid green; the fruit is ſmall, and not eatable. 

The ninth ſort riſes with a ſtrong, upright, woody ſtalk 
twenty feet high, ſending out ſeveral fide branches, gar- 
Giſhed with large, oval, ſtiff leaves, about fourteen inches 
long, and a foot broad, rounded at their ends, and indent- 
ed at the foot-ſtalk ; the upper fide of the leaves are of a 
lucid green, the under fide is of a gray or ſea-green colour, 
of a thick ſubſtance, and very ſmooth ; this grows naturally 
in India. | 

The tenth ſort grows naturally in the Weſt-Indies, where 


it riſes twenty feet high, ſending out many fide branches 


which are covered with a white bark, garniſhed with ob- 
long heart-ſhaped leaves, ending in acute points ; of a lu- 
cid green on their upper fide, but of a pale green on their 
under, ſtanding upon very long foot-ſtalks. The fruit 
comes out from the ſide of the branches toward their ends; 
they are about the ſize of large gray Peaſe, of a deep pur- 
ple colour, fitting cloſe to the branches, but are not eatable. 
The ſecond fort, I believe, is not in England at preſent. 
I raiſed two or three of theſe plants from ſeeds in the year 
1736, which were deſtroyed by the ſevere froſt in 1740, 
fince which time I have-not been able to procure any of the 


ſeeds. The other forts are preſerved in ſeveral curious gar- | 


dens ; they are eaſily propagated by cuttings during the 
ſummer ſeaſon. When the cuttings are taken from the 
plants, they ſhould be laid in a dry ſhady place for two or 
three days that the wounds may be healed over, otherwiſe 


they are apt to rot; for all theſe plants abound with a | 


milky juice, which flows out whenever they are wounded, 
for which reaſon the cuttings ſhould have their wounded 
part healed over and hardened before they are planted ; af- 
ter which they ſhould be planted in pots filled with ſandy 
light earth, and plunged into a moderate hot-bed, where 
they ſhould be ſhaded from the ſun, and two or three times 
a week gently refreſhed with water if the ſeaſon is warm, 
but they muſt not have too much moiſture, for that will 
infallibly deſtroy them. When the cuttings have taken 
root ſufficient to tranſplant, they ſhould be each planted 
into a ſeparate ſmall pot filled with light undunged earth, 
and plunged into the hot-bed again, Geng careful to ſhade 
— until they have taken freſh root; then they ſhould 

ae a large ſhare of free air admitted to them at all times 
when the weather is favourable, to prevent their drawing 
up weak, and to * them ſtrength before the cold comes 
on. In autumn the pots ſhould be removed into the ſtove, 
and plunged into the tan- bed, where they ſhould conſtantly 
remain, and mult be treated in the ſame manner as other 
tender plants from the ſame countries ; for although two or 


vill not 4 . —4 — : er manner, yet they 


FICUS INDICA. See Orux T1 
FILBERT. See CoryLus. 


— 


fong 


| ſparſedly, and do not end in ſo many 


POE 
FILIPENDULA. See SrpiR Aa. 
FIR-TREE. See ABIEs. | 
FLOS AFRICANUS, See Tacertts. 
FLOS PASSIONIS. See Pas$siFLORA-. 
FLOS SOLIS. See HeLianTHus., 


FLOS TRINITATIS. See VioLa. | 25 
FLOWER. A Flower is a natural production which 


| precedes the fruit, that includes the grain or ſeed. Though 


a Flower is a thing fo well known, yet the definition of 
this part of a plant is as various almoſt as the authors who 
define it. Jungius defines it to be the more tender part of 
a plant, 2 for its colour or form, or both, co- 
hering with the fruit. Vet this author himſelf confeſſes, 
that this definition is too narrow; for ſome of thoſe bodies 
which he allows to be Flowers, are remote from the fruit. 
A Flower may be thus defined, viz. it contains the or- 
gans of generation of both ſexes adhering to a common 
placenta, together with their common coverings; or of 
ou ſex ſeparately, with its proper coverings, if they 
ave any. | 
FOENICULUM. Tourn. Inſt. R. H. 311. tab. 164. 
Fennel. N | 
The CRANAcTERsS are, - 
It hath an umbellated flawer ; the great umbel is compoſed 
of many ſmaller, which bave no involucrum ; the s have 


ive incurved petals, and five lamina ; the germen is fituated 


under the flower, which afterward turns to an oblong fruit, 
deeply channelled, dividing into two parts, each containing a 
L ſeed. | 

The SPpEcies are, 

1. FoxnicuLum (Yulgare) foliis decompoſitis, foliolis 
brevioribus multifidis, ſemine breviore. Common Fennel. 

2. FoxnicuLum (Dulce) foliis decompoſitis, foliolis 
longioribus, ſemine longiori. Sweer Fennel having @ larger 
white ſeed. | | 

3. FoxnicuLuUM (A ⁊orium) humilius, radice cauleſcente 
carnoſo, ſeminibus recurvis, radice annua. Sweet Axorian 
Fennel, called Finochio. 

The firſt ſort is the common Pennel which is cultivated 
in the gardens, and has ſown itſelf in many places, where 
it has been introduced in ſuch plenty, as to appear as if it 
were a native in England: but it is no where found at a 
your diſtance from gardens, ſo has. been undoubtedly 

rought from abroad. There are two varieties of this, one 
with light green, the other with very dark leaves, but thoſe 
I believe are only varieties which ail from the ſame ſeeds. 
The common Fennel is ſo well known as to need no de- 
ſcription. It has a ſtrong fleſhy root which penetrates deep 
into the ground, and wil continue ſeveral years. It flow- 
ers in July, and the ſeeds ripen in autumn. The beſt time 
to ſow the ſeeds, is ſoon after they are ripe ; the plants 
will come up in the ſpring, and require no other care but 
to keep them clean from weeds ; it will grow in any foil or 
ſituation. The leaves, ſeeds, and roots of this are uſed in * 
medicine; the root is one of the five opening roots, and 
the ſeed one of the greater carminative ſeeds. There is a 
ſimple water made from the leaves, and a diftilled oil from 
the ſeed. f 

The ſweet Fennel has been by many ſuppoſed only a va- 
riety of the common ſort, but I have cultivated it in the 
ſame ground with that, where it has retained its differences. 
The leaves of this are very long and ſlender, growing more 
points as thoſe of the 
common ſort ; the ſtalks do not riſe ſo high; the ſeeds are 
longer, narrower, and of a lighter colour. Theſe ſeeds are 
generally imported from Germany to Italy, and are by ſome 
8 to thoſe of the common ſort for uſe, being much 

weeter. ; 4 g 
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For 


This may be — in the ſame manner u the for- 
_ being very hardy, but the roots are not of ſo long 


The third ſortis ſuppoſed to have been originally brought 
from the Azorian Iſlands ; it has been long —2 
Italy as a ſallad herb, under the title of Finochio; and there 
are ſome few garden: in England, where it is now cultivat- 
ed in ſmall quantities, for there are not many Engliſh pa- 
lates which reliſh it, nor is it eaſy to be furniſhed with good 
ſeeds ; thoſe which are annually brought from Italy ſeldom 
Prove good, and it is difficult to fave it in England, becauſe 
the winter frequently kills thoſe plants which are left for 
n rl g are 
8. not ripen $ the autumn proves 
favourable. $4 
his ſort hath very ſhort ſtalks, which ſwell juſt above 
the ſurface of the ground, to four or five inches in breadth, 


aol amet roo thick, being fleſhy and tender: this is the 


part which is eaten when ched with oil, vinegar, and 
Pepper, as a cold ſallad. When theſe plants are permitted 
to run for ſeeds, the ſtalks do not riſe more than a foot and 
a half high, having a * ſpreading umbel ſtanding on the 
top. The ſeeds of this ſort are narrow, crooked, and of a 
bright yellow colour ; they have a very ſtrong ſinell like 
Aniſeed, and are very ſweet to the taſte. wn 

The manner of cultivating this plant is as follows: The 
firſt care is to procure ſome ſeeds from ſome perſon 
who has been careful in the choice of the plants, otherwiſe 
there will be little hope of having it good: then make 
Choice of a good ſpot of light rich earth, not nor very 
wet, for in either extreme this plant will not thrive. The 
firſt crop may be ſown about a fortnight in March, which, 
if it ſucceeds, will be fit for uſe __ y; and fo by ſowin 
at ſeveral times, there may be a ſupply for the table ti 
froſt puts a ſtop to it. After having well dug and levelled 
the ground ſmooth, the ſeed ſhould be ſown in a ſhallow 
drill by a line, ſcattering them pretty thin, for the plants 
muſt be left fix inches aſunder in the rows; but however, 
ſome of the ſeeds may fail, therefore they ſhould be ſcat- 
tered two inches diſtance, then cover the ſeeds about half 
an inch thick with earth, laying it ſmooth, Theſe drills 
ſhould be made eighteen” inches aſunder, or more, that 
there may be room to clean the ground, as alſo to earth up 
the plants when they are full grown. When the plants 
come up, which will be. in about three weeks or a month 
after ſowing, according to the ſeaſon, all the weeds between 
them muſt be cut up, and where the plants are too cloſe, 
they ſhould be thinned to about four inches diſtance ; and 
as they advance, and the weeds ſpring again, they ſhould 
from time to time be hoed; and at the laſt time of thinning 
them, they ſhould be left ſeven or eight inches aſunder at 
leaſt. If the kind be „the ſtems of the plants will in- 
creaſe to a conſiderable bulk juſt above the ſurface of the 
«wang which part ſhculd be earthed up in the manner of 


elery, to blanch, about a fortnight or three weeks before 


it is uſed, which will cauſe it to be very tender and criſp. 

The ſecond crop fhould be ſown about three weeks after 
the firſt, and ſo continued every three weeks or a month 
"till the end of July, after which time it will be too late for 
the | wang; to come to any perfection. But the ſeeds which 
ate ſown in May and June, ſhould have a moiſter ſoil than 
that whach you ſowed the firſt ; as alſo what is ſown the 
Jatter part of July, ſhould be on a drier ſoil and in a warmer 


fKtuation ; becauſe this crop will not be fit for uſe till late 


in autumn, and therefore will be ſubje& to injuries from 
too much wet or cold, if on a moiſt ſoil. If the ſeaſon 


Gould prove dry the plants muſt be watered, otherwiſe they 
will run up to ſeed before they are of any ſize; therefore 


d be a channel made where every row of plants 


there 


PRA 
grow, to detain the water which is poured on them, to 
vent = * 2 by autumn, if there —_ 

„it wi very proper to cover the plan 

Lich — Peaſe-haulm, or other light covering, to Ae 
their being pinched, by which method they may be conti. 
nued for uſe till the middle of winter. 

FOENUM BURGUNDIACUM. See Mzvica $,. 
TIVA. 

FOENUM GRACUM. See TrxicontLLa. 

FRAGARIA. Lin. Gen. Pl. 558. The Strawberry, 

r are, as 1 

flower hath five roundiſh petals, which are inſerted i 

the empalement, and twenty lamina, with a great number of 


germen collected into a head, which a ard becomes a large, 
— pulty Fruit, having many 8 in the em. 


The Sexc1ss are, 
1. Fxacaria (e) foliis ovatis ſerratis, calycibys, 
brevibus, fruftu parvo. The commen, or Wood Strawberry, 
2. FRAGARIA (Firginiana) foliis oblongo-ovatis ſerratis, 
inferne incanis, calycibus longioribus, fructu ſubrotundo. 


Virginia Strawberry with a ſcarlet fruit ; commonly called the 


Scarlet Strawberry. 
3. FRacaRria (Muricata) foliis ovato-lanceolatis rugoſis, 
fructu ovato. Str with fruit as large as a ſmall Plumb; 


commonly called Hautboy Strawberry. 
4. FrRaGaRria (Chileenfss) foliis ovatis carnofis hirſutis, 
frutu maximo. Sir of Chili with a large fruit, aud 


| hairy fleſby leaves ; called Frutilla in America. 


There are ſeveral other varieties of this fruit which are 
now cultivated in England, but theſe, Ithink, may be al- 
lowed to be diſtin ſpecies, for they never alter from one 
to the other by any cultivation, tho? the fruit is frequently 
improved, ſo as to be of a larger fize thereby; I ſhall next 
mention the varieties of Strawberries, which are at preſent 
to be found in the Engliſh gardens, under the ſeveral ſpe- 
cies to which they naturally belong. 

The firſt fort is the common Wood Strawberry, which 
grows naturally in the woods in many parts of England, 
and is ſo well known as to need no deſcription ; of this 
there are three varieties, 1. The common ſort with red fruit. 
2. The white Wood Strawberry, which ripens alittle later 


* 


in the ſeaſon, and is by many perſons preferred to it for its 


uick flavour; but as it ſeldom produces ſo large crops a 
the red ſort, ſo it is not very generally cultivated. 3. The 
n Strawberry, by ſome called the Pine Apple Straw- 
» from its rich flavour. The fruit of this is 

with a faint ſhade of red when ripe; it is very firm, bath a 
very high flavour, and is a late ripe fruit; but unleſs it is 
lanted in a moiſt loamy ſoil it is a very bad bearer, but in 
fach land where it does ſucceed, it merits cultivation 2s 
much as any of the ſorts. There is alſo a variety of this 
which has been raiſed from ſeeds by the Right Hon. Lord 
Willoughby of Parham, which continues to produce fruit 
from the firſt ſeaſon of Strawberries, till prevented by froſt; 
the fruit has a higher flavour than the Wood Strawberry, 0 

deſerves encouragement. : 
The Scarlet Strawberry is the ſort which is firſt ripe, for 
which reaſon it merits eſteem, had it nothing elſe to recom- 
mend it; but the fruit is ſo good, as by many perions 
of good taſte to be preferred to all the other ſorts ; this Was 
brought from Virginia, where it grows naturally in the 
woods, and is ſo different from the Wood Strawberry in 
leaf, flower, and fruit, that there need to be no doubt of 

their being diſtin& ſpecies. | 

There is a variety of this which hath been of late years 
introduced from the northern parts of America, which has 
the appearance of a diſtin& ſpecies. The leaves of this 
are rounder, and not ſo deeply veined; the crenarares 5. 


| 


| 
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are broader and more obtuſe. The leaves which 


are much longer, and are hairy, 

it is alſo mach r it a 
near to the et Strawberry, fo I os cake 
to join it to that, rather than make a diſtinct ſpecies of it; 

I have been informed grows naturally in Louiſiana. 

hays originally from America, and is very different 
the other ſorts in leaf, flower, and fruit, as that no 
doubt of their being different ſpecies ; there is an 
this fort, which is commonly called the 
The fruit of this is larger, and of a glo- 
bular form, but this difference has certainly ariſen from 
culture; for where theſe have been neglected a year or two, 
they have degenerated to the common Hautboy again ; 
where the ground is proper for this plant, and their culture 
3s well managed, the plants will produce great plenty of 
fruit, which will be large and well flavoured, and by ſome 
perſons are preferred to all the other ſorts. 

The Chili Strawberry was brought to Europe by Monſ. 
Frazier, an engineer, who was ſent to America by the late 
king of France ; in the year 1727 I brought a parcel of the 

lants to England, which were communicated to me by 
2 George Clifford of Amſterdam, who had large beds of 
this ſort * in his curious gardens at Hartecamp. 
The leaves of this ſort are hairy, oval, and of a much 
thicker ſubſtance than thoſe of any ſort yet known, and 
ſtand upon very long hairy foot-ſtalks; the runners from 
the plants are very large, hairy, and extend to a great length, 
putting out plants at ſeveral diſtances. The foot-ſtalks 
which ſuſtain the flowers are very ftrong ; the leaves of the 
empalement are long and hairy. The flowers are large, and 
often deformed, ſo are the fruit alſo when cultivated in very 
frong land, in which the plants produce plenty, which are 
firm and very well flavoured, but as it is a bad r in 
moſt places where it has been cultivated, ſo in general it 
has been neglected. 

Strawberries love a gentle hazelly loam, in which they 
will thrive and bear greater plenty of fruit than in a light 


olged empalement 


rich ſoil. The ground ſhould alſo be moiſt, for if itis very + 
dry, all the watering which is given to the plants in warm 


dry ſeaſons will not be ſufficient to procure plenty of fruit; 
nor ſhould the ground be much dunged, for that will cauſe 
the plants to put out many runners and grow luxuriant, and 
will render them leſs fruitful. * 

The beſt time to remove theſe plants is in September, or 
the beginning of October, that they may get new roots be- 
fore the hard froſt ſets in, which looſens the ground, ſo 
that if the roots of the plants are not pretty well eſta- 
bliſhed, the plants frequently are turned out of the ground 
after froſt by the firſt thaw; therefore the ſooner they 
are planted when the autumnal rains begin, the better 
will their roots be eſtabliſhed ; and ſometimes thoſe which 
are well rooted, will produce a few fruit the firſt year ; 
there are ſome who tranſplant their plants in the ſpring, but 
where this is done they muſt be duly ſupplied with water 
in dry weather, otherwiſe they will not ſucceed. 

The ground in which theſe are planted ſhould be tho- 
roughly cleaned from the roots of Couch, and all other bad 
weeds, for as the Strawberry plants are to remain three 
Years before they are taken up, fo if any of the roots of 
bad weeds are left in the ground, they will have time 
32 ſo greatly as to fill the ground, and overbear 

e Strawberry plants. The uſual method is to lay the 
— out into beds of four feet broad, with paths two 

8 two feet and a half broad between each; theſe 
Oy neceſſary for the convenience of gathering the 
ut, and for weeding and drefling of the beds: after the 

are — out, there ſhould be. four lines drawn in 


Hautboy Strawberry, which the French call Capi - 


| 


| praQtiſed, the plants will become very ſtrong by 
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each at a foot diſtance, which will leave fix inches 
and the 


on each fide, between the outſide rows paths; 
then the plants ſhould be planted at a foot diſtance 
each other in the rows, in a quincunx order, being careful 
to cloſe the ground to the roots of the plants when they are. 
planted, and if there ſhould not happen rain ſoon after, the 
plants ſhould be well watered to ſettle the earth to their roots. 

The diſtance here mentioned for the plants to be placed, 
muſt be underſtood for the Wood Strawberries only, for as 
the other ſorts grow much larger, their diſtances muſt be 
33 to their ſeveral growths; therefore the Scar- 

ets and Hautboys ſhould have but three rows of plants in 
each bed, which ſhould be at fifteen inches diſtance, and 
the plants in the rows ſhould be allowed the ſame ſpace from 
each other; and the Chili Strawberry muſt have but two 
rows of plants in each bed, which ſhould alſo be two feet 
apart in the rows, for as theſe grow very ſtrong, if they 
have not room to ſpread, they will not be very fruitful. 

In the chuſing proper plants of any of the ſorts depends 
the whole faceas, for if they are promiſcuouſly taken from 
beds without care, great of the plants will become 
barren ; theſe are generally called blind, which is when 
there are plenty of ſmall flowers but no fruit produced; 
if theſe flowers are well examined, they will be found to 
want the female organs of generation, moſt of them abound- 
ing with ſtamina, but they have few, if any ſtyles, ſo that 
it frequently happens among theſe barren plants that ſome 
of them will have a of an imperfe& fruit formed, . 


ſpace 
— 


which will ſometimes ripen ; this barrenneſs is not peculiar 
to Strawberries, but is general to all thoſe plants which 
have creeping roots or ſtalks; and the more they increaſe 


from either, the ſooner they. become barren, and this in: 
ſome degree runs through the whole vegetable kingdom; 
for trees and ſhrubs which are propagated by euttings are 
generally barren of ſeeds in two generations, that is, when: 
they are propagated by cuttings, which were taken from 
plants raiſed by cuttings ; this I have conſtantly found to 
hold in great numbers of plants; and in fruit-trees it often : 
happens, that thoſe ſorts which have been long propagat-- 
ed by grafts and buds, have no kernels. But to return to 
the choice of the Strawberry plants ; . theſe ſhould never- 
be taken from old neglected beds, where the plants have 
been ſuffered to ſpread or run into a multitude of ſuckers, . 
nor from any plants which are not very fruitful ; and thoſe - 
offsets which neareſt to the old plants, ſhould always 
be preferred to thoſe which are produced from the 8 , 
ſtalks at a farther diſtance; : the Wood Strawberry is beſt 


when the plants are taken freſh from the woods, provided 


they are taken from fruitful plants, becauſe they are not ſo 
liable to ramble and ſpread, as thoſe which are taken from + 
plants which have been long cultivated in gardens ; there- 
fore thoſe-who are curious in cultivating of this fruit, ſhould : 
be very careful in the choice of their plants. : 
When the plants have taken new root, the next care is, 
if the winter ſhould prove ſevere, to lay ſome old tanners - 
bark over the ſurface of the bed between the plants to =_ 
out the froſt; this care is _ neceſſary to the Chili 
Strawberry, which is frequently killed in hard winters, 
where they are expoſed without any covering; therefore 
where tanners bark cannot be eaſily procured, ſaw-duſt or 
ſea-coal aſhes may be uſed ; or in want of theſe, if decayed. 
leaves of trees, or the branches of evergreen trees with their 
leaves upon them, are laid over the beds to prevent the froſt 
from penetrating deep into the ground, it will ſecure the 
plants from injury. | | 
The following ſummer the plants ſhould be conſlantly 

kept clean from weeds, and all the runners ſhould be pull- - 
ed off as faſt as they are produced; if this 1s 2 
the fol- 

lowmg.: 


* * 
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lowing autumn, Whereas when this is negletted (a8 10 too 


tly ſeen) and all the runners permitted to ſtand 


during the ſummer ſeaſon, and then pulled off in autumn, | 
as thoſe where that 
cure has been taken; therefore there will not be near the 


the plants will not be half ſo ſtrong 


ſame quantity of fruit upon them the following ſpring, 
nor will the fruit be near ſo lar 
care is taken of the plants the firſt ſummer, there is gene- 
rally a plentiful crop of fruit the ſecond ſpring ; whereas 
—— this is neglected, the crop will be thin and the fruit 
ſmall. 2 1 | | 

As this fruit is very common, there are but few 
who cultivate it with proper attention, therefore I ſhall give 
ſome directions for the doing of it, which, if carefully 
practiſed, will be attended with ſucceſs. | 


The old plants of Strawberries are thoſe which produce 
the fruit, for the ſuckers never produce any till they have 


grown a full year; therefore it appears how neceſſary it is 
to diveſt the old plants of them, for wherever they are 
ſuffered to remain, they rob the fruitful plants of their 
nouriſhment in proportion to their number; for each of 
theſe ſuckers ſend out a quantity of roots, which interfere, 
and are ſo cloſely matted together as to draw away the 
| teſt part of the nouriſhment from the old roots, where- 
they are greatly weakened ; and theſe ſuckers alſo ren- 
der each other very weak, ſo from hence the cauſe of bar- 
renneſs ariſes; for I have known where the old plants have 
been conſtantly kept clear from ſuckers, they have conti- 
nued very fruitful three years without being tranſplanted ; 
however it is the beſt way to have a ſucceſſion of beds, that 
after two years ſtanding they may be taken up, becauſe by 
that time they will generally have exhauſted the ground of 
thoſe vegetable ſalts neceſſary for the nouriſhment of that 
7 lants; for it is always obſerved, that Strawber- 
lanted on freſh land are the moſt fruitful. 

The next thing to be obſerved is, in autumn. to diveſt 
the plants of any ſtrings or- runners which may have been 
wiedeced; and alſo of all the decayed leaves, and the heds 
cleared from weeds; then the paths ſhould be dug up, and 
the weeds buried which were taken from the beds, and 
ſome earth laid over the ſurface of the beds between the 
plants, this will 3 and prepare them for the fol- 
lowing ſpring; and if aſter this, there is ſome old tanners 
bark laid over the ſurface of the ground between the plants, 
it will be of great ſervice to them. In the ſpring, after 
the danger of hard froſt is over, the ground between the 
plants in the beds ſhould be forked, with a narrow three- 
pron fork, to looſen the ground and break the clods ; 
and in this operation the tan which was laid over the ſur- 
Face of the ground in autumn will be buried, which will 
be a good drefling to the Strawberries, eſpecially in ſtrong 
land; then about the end of March, or the beginning of 
April, if the ſurface of the bed is covered with Moſs, it 

will keep the ground moiſt, and prevent the drying winds 
From penetrating the ground, and thereby ſecure a good 
crop of fruit, and the Moſs will preſerve the fruit clean; 
when heavy rains fall after the fruit is full grown, there 
will be no dirt waſhed over them, which frequently hap- 
pens where this is not practiſed, ſo the fruit muſt be waſh- 
ed before it is fit for the table, which greatly diminiſhes 
its flavour. | VE” . | 
The foil in which the Chili Strawberry is found to ſuc- 
ceed beſt, is a very ſtrong brick earth, approaching near to 
clay; in this ſoil I have ſeen them produce a tolerable 
crop, and the fruit has been extremely well flavoured ; and 
Where care has been taken to pull off the runners as they 
are produced from the old plants, they have been as fruit- 
jul as the common Hautboy ; this I mention from two or 


AW . 


and fair; where proper 


ons 


—— 


borders, that they may have time to 
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three experiments which have been made by my Aires: 
and not from theory. ty V UrRtion, 
There are ſome perſons who are ſo fond of Strawhes,: 
as to be at any expence to obtain them early in the 
and to continue them as late in the ſeaſon ag Ba : 
therefore ſhould I omit to give ſome directions — thet 
book very defe&ize. 


purpoſes, they would ſuppoſe the 
therefore I ſhall mention the practice of ſome few who 
have ſucceeded beſt in the management of theſe fruits '1 
ſhall begin with directions for obtaining of this fruit e. 
in the ſpring. = ET 23 A _o 
When there are any hot walls erected in gardens for the 
producing early fruit, it is very common to ſee Strawber. 
ries planted in the borders, that the fire which is appt; 
for ripening of the fruit againſt the wall, may ſerve the pur- 
poſe of bringing forward the Strawberries ; but where this 
is practiſed, the Strawberry plants ſhould be annually re. 
newed, and all the earth of the borders ſhould alfo be taken 
out at leaſt two fect deep, and freſh earth brought in, which 
will be equally good for the wall trees; but as was before 
obſerved, that the old plants of Strawberries only, are thoſe 
which produce the fruit, there ſhould be a ſufficient number 
of plants kept in pots to ſupply the border annually, and 
the ſame muſt be done if they are to be raiſed on a common 
hot-bed, or in ſtoves ; therefore I ſhall begin with givin 


directions for the raiſing and preparing the plants for 


urpoſes. 

The fort which is the moſt proper for forcing early, is 
the Scarlet Strawberry, for the Hautboy grows too large 
for this purpoſe, and the Wood is too backward. In the 
choice of the plants there ſhould be eſpecial care taken to 
have them from the moſt fruitful plants, and thoſe which 
grow immediately to the old plants; theſe ſhould be taken 
off in the ſpring, and each planted in a ſe pot filled 
with loamy ſoil, and placed in the ſhade till they have taken 
root, after which they may be removed toa ſhady ſituation, 
where they may remain till the middle of November, when 
the pots ſhould be plunged into the ground up to their 
rims, to prevent the froſt from penetrating through the file 
of the pots; if theſe are placed near a wall, pale, or 
hedge, expoſed to an eaſt aſpect, they will ſucceed better 
than in a warmer fituation, becauſe they will not be forced 
too forward, Fg 

Thoſe which are defigned for the borders near a hot-wall, 
may then be turned out of the pots, and planted into the 
get freſh rooting be- 
fore the fires are made to heat the walls ; when theſe are 
planted they may be placed pretty cloſe to each other, for 
as they are deſigned to remain there no longer than till they 
have ripened their fruit, they will not require much room, 
becauſe their roots will find ſufficient nouriſhment below, 
and alſo from the earth which is filled into the ſpaces be- 


"tween the balls of earth about their roots; for it is of conſe- 


quence to get as much fruit as poſſible in a ſmall ſpace, 
where there is an expence to force them early. If the fires 
are lighted about Chriſtmas, the Strawberries in theſe bor- 
ders will be ripe in March; or if the ſeaſon ſhould prove 
very cold, it may be the middle of April before they are fit 
for the table. * 

In the management of the plants there muſt be care taken 
to ſupply them with water when they begin to ſhew their 
flowers, otherwiſe they will fall off without producing ally 
fruit; and in mild weather there ſhould be freſh air admit- 
ted to them every day; but as fruit-trees againſt the . 
muſt be ſo treated, the ſame management will agree with 
the Strawberries. 

If the Strawberries are intended to be forced in a ſtove, 


where there are Pine Apples, and no room to plunge we 
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the tan · bed, then the plants ſhould be tranſplanted into 
larger pots in September, that they may be well rooted be-. 
fore they are removed into the ſtove, which ſhould not be. 
an December ; but if they are placed under 2 frame the 
deg bolt, it will prepare the plants the better lor forcing ; 
and thoſe who are defirous to have them very early, make 
1 bot-bed under frames, upon which they place their plants 
the latter end of October, which will bring them forward 
to flower, and then they remove the plants into the ſtove; 
when theſe plants are removed into the ſtove, they ſhould 
be placed near to the glaſſes, that they may enjoy as much 
of the ſun as poſſible, for when they are placed backward 
the plants will draw up weak, and the flowers will drop 
without producing fruit. The earth in the pots will dry 
ty faſt when they ſtand dry apon the pavement of the 
t-houſe, therefore the plants muſt be duly watered, but 
it muſt be done with diſcretion, and not too much given 
to them at one time, which will be equaky hurtful to 
them ; if theſe plants are properly managed, they will pro- 
duce ripe fruit in February, which 1s as early as moſt people 
will chuſe to eat them. When the fruit is all gathered from 
the plants, they ſhould be turned out of the ſtove, for as 
they will be of no farther ſervice, they ſhould not remain to 
take up the room ; nor ſhould thoſe plants which are plant- 
ed in the borders near the hot-walls, be left there after 


their fruit is gathered, but immediately taken up, that they 


may rob the fruit-trees of their nouriſhment as little as 

ſible. e | 
” Where there is no conveniency of ſtoyes' or hot-walls for 
this purpoſe, the fruit may be ripened upon common hot- 
beds; and though they may not be quite ſo early as with 


due other advantages, yet I have ſeen great crops of the 


fruit ripe in April, which were upon common hot-beds un- 
der frames, and done with a ſmall expence'in the following 
manner. 

The plants were prepared in 
fore directed, which were placed in a warm ſituation in the 
beginning of October, and about Chriſtmas the hot · bed 
was made, in the ſame manner as for Cucumbers, but not 
ſo ſtrong, and as ſoon as the firſt violent ſteam of the dung 
was over, ſome old rotten dung laid over the hot- bed to 
keep down the heat, or where it can be eaſily procured, 

neats dung 1s preferable for this purpoſe ; then the pots 
thould be placed upon the bed as cloſe together as poſſible, 
billing up the interſtices between the pots with earth; the 


plants muſt have air admitted to them every day, and if | 


the heat of the bed is too great, the pots ſhould be raiſed 
up to prevent their roots being ſcorched, and when the bed 


of November, where they may be ſcreeneq from 


ts after the manner be- 


is too cold, the ſides of it ſhould be lined with ſome hot. 


dung; this firſt bed will bring the plants to flower by the 
middle or latter end of February, by which time the heat of 
the bed will be ſpent, therefore another hot - bed ſhould be 
prepared to receive the plants, which need not be ſo ſtrong 
as the firſt; but upon the hot dung ſhould be laid ſome 
neats Jung about two inches thick, which ſhould be equall 
lpread and ſmoothed ; this will prevent the heat of the bed 
m injuring the roots of the plants; upon this ſhould 
laid two inches of a loamy ſoil ; when this has laid two 
days to. warm, the 2 ſhould be taken out of the firſt 
hot-bed, and turne carefully out of the pots, preſerving 
| the earth to their roots, and placed cloſe together upon 
this new hot-bed, filling up the vacuities between the balls 
with loamy earth; the roots of the plants will ſoon ſtrike 
Out into this freſh earth, which will ſtrengthen their flow- 
ers, and cauſe their fruit to ſet in plenty; and if proper 
2 taken to admit freſh air to the plants, and ſupply 
zuem properly with water, they will have plenty of ripe fruit 


in April, which wi 
R ml Ge 1 will be full two months before their natu- 


| 
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| - The methods praQiſed to retard this fruit is firſt by plant- 


ing them in the coldeſt. part of the garden, where they 
may be as much in ſhade as poſſible, and the ſoil ſhould be 

ſtrong and cold; when there are ſuch places in a garden, 

the fruit will be near a month later than in a warm fitua- 

tion; the next is to cut off all the flowers when they firſt 

appear, and if the ſeaſon proves dry to water them plen- 

tifully, which will cauſe them to put out a freſh crop of 
flowers ; and if they are ſupplied with water, there will be 

a large crop of fruit, but theſe are not ſo well flavoured as 

thoſe which ripen in their natural ſeaſon. But this new 
Alpine Strawberry will naturally ſapply the table great 

part of the ſummer and autumn, and the fruit will be well 

flavoured. | 

FRANGULA, Tourn. Inſt. R. H. 612. tab. 383. Ber- 
ry- bearing Alder. : 

The CHRARACTERs are, 

The flower hath one petal cut into five ſegments. Tt hath five 
ftamina, wich are the length of the H in the center is fi- 
tuated a globular germen, which afterward becomes a round 
berry, incloſing two plain roundiſh /eeds. | 

The SPpEcCiEs are, . 

1. FraxncuLa (Aut) foliis ovato-lanceolatis glabris, 

Black Berry-bearing Alder. 
2. FRANGULa (Latifolia) foliis lanceolatis rugoſis. Ber- 
ry-bearing Alder with a larger and rougher leaf. , 
3. FRanGUuLa (Rotundifolia) foliis ovatis nervoſis. Low 
Mountain rocky Berry-bearing Alder, with a round leaf. 
The firſt ſort grows naturally in the woods in many parts 
of England, fo is ſeldom planted in gardens ; it rifes with 
a woody ſtem to the height of ten or twelve feet, ſending 
out many irregular branches, covered with a dark bark, 
| Says with oval ſpear-ſhaped leaves abont two inches 
long, and one broad, having ſeveral tranſverſe veins from 
the midrib to the fides. The flowers are aced in cluſ- 
ters at the end of the former year's ſhoots, and alſo upon 
| the firſt and ſecond joints of the ſame year's ſhoot, each 
| ſanding upon a ſhort ſeparate foot-ſtalk ; they are ſmall, 
of an herbaceous colour, and are ſucceeded by ſmall round 
berries, which turn firſt red, but are black when ripe. The 
flowers appear in June, and the berries ripen in September ; 
this ſtands in the Diſpenſatory as a medicinal plant, but is 
ſeldom uſed. 

The ſecond ſort hath r and rougher leaves than the 

firſt. It grows naturally on the Alps, and other mountain- 
| ous pus of Europe, and is preſerved in ſome gardens for 
the ſake of variety. | 
| The third fort is of humble growth, ſeldom rifing above 
two feet high; this grows on the Pyrenean mountains, and 
is ſeldom preſerved, unleſs in botanic gardens for variety ; 
it may be increaſed by laying down the branches, but muſt 
have a ſtrong ſoil. 

Theſe ſhrubs are eaſily propagated by ſeeds, which ſhould 
be ſown as ſoon as they are ripe, and then the plants will 
come up the ſpring following; but if they are kept out of 


y | the ground till ſpring, the plants will not come up till the 


ſecond year. When the plants come up they muſt be kept 
clean from weeds till auturan, then they may be taken up 
and planted in a nurſery, in rows two feet aſunder, and at 
one foot diſtance in the rows; in this nurſery they may re- 
main two years, and may then be planted where they are 

to remain; they may alſo be propagated by layers and cut- 
_ but the ſeedling plants are beſt. _ 
| RAXINELLA. See DicTamnus.. 
 FRAXINUS. Lin. Gen. Plant. 1026, The Aſh-tree. 
The CHARACTERS are, | 

It hath hermaphrodite and female flowers oa the ſame tree, 

and ſometimes on different trees. The hermaphrodite flowers have 
no petals, but a [mall empalement,, including tauo erect * 


451 
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4 Fas RAXINUS : (Paniculata) foholis lanceolatis labris, 
-floribus paniculatis terminatricibus. The flowering Fn. 
rol Fzxaxtxus (Nova Anglia) foliolis integerrimis, pe- 
 tiolis teretibus. Flor. Virg. 122. New England. 4. with 
acute points to the wings of the leaves. 
6. Faaxinus (Caroliniana) foliolis lanceolatis, minimè 
ſerratis, petiolis teretibus pubeſcentibus. Carolina mo 
. & broad. fruit. 

— on ſort is the common Aſh-tree, which grows 
naturally 3 England, and is ſo well . 
as to — ; no deſcription. The leaves of this ſort have 
iy five pair of lobes, terminated by an odd one; th 
are of a very dark green, and their edges are ſlightly . 14 
Phe flowers are produced in looſe ſpikes from ** ſide of 
the branches, which are ſucceeded by by flat ſeeds, which 
ripen in autumn; there is a variety of this with variegated 
leaves, which'is preſerved in ſome gardens. _ 

The ſecdnd ſort prows' tiaturally in Calabria, and 1 
gener ſuppoſed ud be the tree from uhence 94 the 
15 collected hieh ie n exſudation from che 
tree. The ſhoots of this tree are much In 

nts cloſer together, chan thoſe of the firſt ane 
are ſhorter, and d ſawed on their is 
m nd. 


— 


grow much faſter than the 
of the trunk, ſo far as the 
th 


e al ba | frow Sede, which 
us hs oe 


C a in 244 Cateſb 
ave of this fort ha more than three 
| | lege, 125 «hy ELL aud fad 
2 £ ur ſa 
| woe. 47 or rather the miArid 
trad: of Fd has ſhort downy hairs; the ſeo 
broader than thoſe 4, the common Aſh, and are of a 
light colour. As chis ſort hath,not yet produced ſeeds i 
N 3 it Is propagated by * it wie the comme 


| Theſe trees are now 

ſeries for ſale, as there has 

e I OI Sf 9978 mru 

* live in the open air; but all thoſe trees Ex paris 
__ _ the. common Aſh, . not 3 thy won as Ga... 

whic 


raiſed from ſeeds, 
5 r due he the he lower pr part 
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„ will often be twice 
whoop 7e r 
to win e grafts are frequently broken off to the 
MET, AE grown to a ſixe, 5 


de ee e, after having waited ſeveral jean 
e their trees ſuddenly deſtroyed. Beſide, if the wood 
er eicher bf the forts fs valuable, & it can W 
Ene 

The war | fort ; generally planted, for ornament, the 
flowers mak 2 24 De 
E bran vg — inated. by n large looſe panicle; ſo 

15 I e r 


2 the — OA Ao to make a. variety in plant- 


of the pam- 


2205 PEI flowers come out | 
which are of a purple cblour, and, 

in the {pri before the leaves come out. This tree 

is of humble , ſeldom ring more than'fifteen or fix 
in kin England. e 
4 low tree, which riſes ou the fame 
height as ths we'd wry the leaves of this ſort are much 
and narrower than thoſe of the firft, but are ſawed 
on their edges, and are of the ſame dark colour. The 
flowers of this ſort have petals, which are wanting in che 


common Aſh. 
by the late Dr. Uvedale at 


teen ſeet h 
The 


The fourth fort was "raiſed 
Enfield, from ſeeds which were brought from Italy by Dr. 
William Sherard, where the trees naturally ; and was: 
ſuppoſed to be a different ſort from that mentioned by 
Dr. Morriſſon, in has Præludia . but by comparing 
them ther they appear to be the ſame. 

The leaves of this ſort have but three or four pair of 
lobes (or ſmall leaves) which are ſhort, broad, and * 
of a lucid green, irregularly ſawed on the ed The 
flowers grow in looſe panicles at the end of the hes ; 
theſe are moſt of them male, having two ſtamina in each, 
bur no germen or ſtyle ; they are of a white herbaceous 
colour, and Appear in May. As this ſort very rarely pro- 
duces ſeeds in England, ſo it i 7} ae by grafting or 
budding it upon the common 

The fifth ſort was raiſed from ſeeds, which were ſent 
from New England in the year 1724, by Mr. Moore. Tho 
leaves of this tree have but three, or at moſt but four 
of lobes, which are placed far diſtant from each o 
and are terminated by an odd one, which runs out into a 
very long point; they are of a light green and entire, hay- 


| Th ſcatter in the autamn, ſo that where = ſeeds 


885 but rr 3 and as 
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on ſho Ide r of thee placed, ert 
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The, common Aſh, propagates itſelf in plenty by the ſeeds | 


2 fall i an Places where cattle the fo there 
DIP plants come ap in the 

pt Ba et" aaa Gn yp quantity of the trees, the 
way ſhould be ſown as ſoon as they are ripe, and then 
[the planga will come up the following ſpring but — 
ſeeds are kept out of the ground till pr 
not come up till the year after, hit 
the ſorts of Aſh; 1 8 that when any 
brought Nom abroad, Ty they ſeldom arrive + bere befor 37 
pring, the plants muſt not be expected to a 

next year ; therefore the ground ſhould be Kept clean all 
the ſummer where they are ſown, and not diſturbed, leſt 
the ſeeds ſhould be turned out of the ground, or buried 


too deep to grow ; for man ons are too impatient 10 
N For ge 3 ſo that if they do not 


come up the firſt year, dig up the nd, and thereby 
4K. ſeeds. 4 ar they rn 
When the plants come up, they muſt be kept clean from 
weeds during the ſummer ; and if they make good progitls 
in the ſeed- bed, they will be fit to tranſplant by the fol- 
lowing autumn, therefore there ſhould be he g 
prepared to receive them ; and as ſoon as their leaves 
to fall, they may be tranſplanted. In the taking of 
em up, there ſhould be care taken not to break or ber 
off their roots ; to prevent which, they ſhould be taken 45 


F PPC SES 


jug no ſerratures on their edges : this tree ſhoots into ſtrong | 


with a ſpade, and not drawn u P, as is fre uentlv 
for as many of the plants which zife fir firſt from 


FRE 
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2 out by hand, and thereby many of their roots 
— or ober ; therefore it is much the better way to 
uke all up, little or big together, and tranſplant them out, 

ing the ones together in rows, and the ſmaller 

* themſelves. The rows ſhould be three feet aſunder, 
and the lants a foot and a half diſtance in the rows; in 
2 they may remain two years, by which time 
will be ſtrong enough to plant where they are to re- 
man ; for the younger they are planted out, the larger 
they will grow ; ſo t where they are deſigned for uſe, 
they ſhould be planted very young, and the ground where 
the plants are raiſed, ſhould not be better than that where 
they are deſigned to grow ; for when any plants are raiſed 
in good land, and afterward . tranſplanted into worſe, they 
very rarely thrive ; ſo that it is much the beſt method to 
je & the nurſery upon a part of the ſame land, where the 
trees are deſigned to be planted, and then a ſufficient num- 
ber of the trees may be left ſtanding upon the ground, and 
theſe will outſtrip thoſe which are removed, and will grow 


to a larger ſize. 


Where people live in the neighbourhood of Aſh-trees, 


they may ſupply themſelves with plenty of ſelf ſown plants, 
provided cattle are not ſuffered to graze on the land, for if 
cattle can come to them they will eat off the young plants, 
and not ſuffer them to grow; but where the ſeeds fall in 
hedges, and are protected by buſhes, the plants will come 
vp and thrive ; in theſe hedges the trees frequently are 
mitted to grow till they have deſtroyed the hedge, for there 
is ſcarce any tree ſo hurtful to all kinds of vegetables as 
the Aſh, which robs every plant of its nouriſhment within 
the reach of its roots, therefore ſhould never be ſuffered to 
grow in hedge-rows ; for they not only kill the hedge, but 
unpoveriſh Corn, or whatever is ſown near them. Nor 
ſhould any Aſh- trees be permitted to grow near paſture- 
ground, for if any of the cows eat of the leaves or ſhoots 
of the Aſh, all the butter which is made of their milk will 

de rank, and of little or no value; which is always the 
uality of the butter which is made about Guildford, Go- 
alming, and ſome other 1 of Surry, where there are 
Aſh-trees growing about all their paſtures, ſo that it is very 
rare to meet with any butter in thoſe places which is fit to 


eat; but in all the dai . 
an Aſh-tree to —1 48 ry counties, they never ſuffer 


If a wood of theſe trees is rightly managed, it will turn 
greatly to the advantage of its owner; for by the under- 
wood, which will be fit to cut every eight or ten years, 
there will be a continual income more than ſufficient to pay 
the rent of the ground, and all- other charges; and ſtill 
there will be a ſtock preſerved for timber, which in a few 
years will be worth forty or fifty ſhillings per tree. 

Tuis timber is of excellent uſe to the wheelwright and 
* for ploughs, axle- trees, wheel-rings, barrows, 
alls, oars, blocks for pullies, and many other purpoſes. 
The beſt ſeaſon for felling of theſe trees is from 1468 
A February; for if it be done either too early in au- 
— 8 or too late in the ſpring, the timber will be ſubject 
5 3 with worms, and other inſects; but for lop- 

"uy pollards, the ſpring is preferable for all ſoft woods. 
TILLARIA. Lin. Gen. Plant. 372. Fritillary, or. 
vered Tulip and Crown Imperial. 

* he CHARACTERS are, . 
N flower hath no empale ment; it hath fix cblong bell-ſhaped 
4 * in the hollow, at the baſe of each petal, is fituated a 

— am; the flower hath fix ſtamina ſtanding near the fyle. 
center is fluated an oblong three-cornered germen, which. 


| Tulip. 
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Ar 
| oblong  avith Bret lobes, 
three cells, ⁊ubich are filled — in 4 
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afterward becomes an 
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The Sricizs are, FEY. | 
1. FriTilLLakia (Milagris) foliis linearibus alternis, 


2 FaziTilLankta (Aquitanica) foliis infimis oppoſitis. 
Hort. Cliff. 81. Aquitain chegquered Tulip, with an obſcure 
yellow flower. | ; 

3. FaiT1LLAR1a (Nigra) floribus adſcendentibus. Fri- 
tillary with flowers growing above each other ; or Black che- 
quered Tulip. | 

4. FriTilLLAR1a (Lutea) foliis lanceolatis, caule uni- 
flora maximo. Largeſt yellow alias Fritillary. | 

+ FaiTilLLAaR1lA (Unmbellata) floribus umbellatis. Fri- 
tillary with flowers growing in umbels. 

6. Fr1iTILLARLA (Perfica) racemo nudiuſculo, foliis ob- 
liguis. Hort. Upſal. 82. The Perfian Lily. 

7. FriTilLLaRia (Racemeſa) floribus racemoſis. Branch- 
ing Fritillary ; or jmaller Per ian Lily. 

8. FririLLAR1ia ([mperialis) racemo comoſo inferne 
nudo, foliis integerrimis. Lin. Hort. Upſal. 82. Crown 
Imperial. . | 
9. FriTiLLARIa (Regia) racemo comoſo inferne nudo, 
foliis crenatis. Lin. Sp. Plant. 303. Royal Crown, with a 
crenated Lily leaf. 

The firſt ſort grows naturally in Italy, and other warm 
parts of Europe; and from the ſeeds of this there have been 

reat varieties raiſed in the gardens of the floriſts, which 

iffer in the ſize and colour of their flowers; and as there 
are frequently new varieties produced, ſo it would be to 
little purpoſe to enumerate thoſe which are at preſent in the- 
En liſh and Dutch gardens. _. 

The firſt hath a round compreſſed root, in ſhape like that- 
of Corn Flag, but is of a yellowiſh white colour; the talk. 
riſes about fifteen inches high, having three or four narrow 
long leaves placed alternately ;. the top is divided into two 
lender foot-ſtalks, which turn downward, each ſuſtaining 
one bell-ſhaped inverted flower, compoſed. of - fix. petals, . 
which are chequered with purple and white like a cheſs- 
board ; in the center is fituated a germen, ſupporting one - 
ſtyle, crowned by a trifid ſtigma. At the battom of each 

tal there is a cavity, in which is fituated a nectarium, 

led with a ſweet liquor; after. the flower is fallen, the 

8 ſwells to a pretty large, three- cornered, blunt cap- 
| ule, then the foot ſtalk is turned and ſtands erect; when the 
ſeeds are ripe, the capſule opens in three parts and lets out 
the flat ſeeds, which were ranged in a doubie order. 

The ſecond ſort grows naturally in France; the leaves of 
this are broader, and of a deeper green than the former; 
the lower leaves are placed oppoſite, but thoſe above are 
alternate; the ſtalk riſes a. foot and a half high, 1s termi- 
nated by two flowers of an obſcure yellow colour, which. 
ſpread more at the brim than thoſe of the firſt fort, but are 
turned downward in the ſame manner. This flowers three 
weeks after the firſt. This grows naturally in ſome parts 
of England. | 

The third ſort ſeldom riſes more than a. foot high; the- 
leaves are narrow like thoſe of the firſt, but are ſhorter; 
each ftalk is terminated by three or four flowers, which: 

ariſe above each other, of a very dark purple, chequered 
with yellowiſh ſpots. 

The fourth ſort.riſes about a foot high; the ſtalk is gar- 
niffied with ſpear-aped leaves, of a Graſs green colour; 
theſe are ſometimes placed oppoſite, but generally alternate; 
the ſtalk is terminated by. one large bell-ſhap'd flower of. 
a yellowiſh colour, chequered with light purple. 


Nn 


— 


. 
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Tue ſiſch ſort riſes a foot and a half h 

Paraiſhed with ſhorter and broader leaves 

of a grayiſh ; the flowers are 

— * thoſe of the Crown Im 
| i à yellow! n. 

The 2 Lily, und 

to grow naturally in Perſia; the root of this 


h; the 
it is Cloſely garniſhed with twiſted leaves 
gray-colour, Rand, on every fide of the ſtalks; the 
flowers gro in a looſe: ſpike at the top of the ftalk, form- 
- Ing à pyramid; are ſhaped like thoſe of the other ſpe? 
ces, but are much „and ſpread wider at their brims, 
and are not bent downward like thoſe. They ate of a 
dark purple colour, but are ſeldom ſucceeded by feeds in 

England, fo are only propagated by offsets. | 


au the firſt et, 


The ſeventh ſort has a much ſhorter talk than the laſt, | 


but are garniſhed with leaves like thoſe, only they are ſmaller ; 
the ſtalks branch out at the top into ſeveral ſmall foot-ſtalks; 
each — one dark coloured flower. This is com- 
monly called the ſmall Perſian Lily, from its reſemblance 
Theſe plants are 1 either by ſeeds, or offsets 
from the old roots; by the firſt of which methods new va- 
rieties may be obtained, as alſo a larger flock of roots in 
three years than can be obtained in twenty. or thirty years 
in the latter method: I ſhall therefore firft treat of their 
propagation by feeds. | 


Haring provided yourſelf with forhe good ſeeds; ſuved 
from the faireſt flowers, you maſt procure ſome ſhallow 


ns or boxes, which muſt have. holes in their bottoms to 
let out the moiſture ; theſe ſhould be filled with light freſh 
earth, laying a few potſheards over the holes, to prevent 
the earth from ſtopping them; then, having laid the earth 
very level in the boxes, & you muſt ſow the ſeeds thereon 
pretty cloſe, covering it with fine ſifted earth a quarter of 
an inch thick. The time for ſowing the ſeed is about the 
beginning of Auguſt, for if it be kept much longer out of 
the ground it will not grow. The further management of 
the ſeeds, being the ſame as for the feeds of Tulips and 
Hyacinths,' need not be repeated here. 
When the ſeedling plants ſhew their flowers, which is 
generally the third year from ſowing; you ſhould put down 
a mark to the roats of all ſuch as produce fair flowers, that 
at the time of taking them out of the ground (which ought 
to be ſoon after their green leaves are decayed) they may 


be ſelected for to plant in the borders of the parterre-gar- | 


den, where; being intermixed with other flowers of diffe- 
rent ſeaſons, they will make a good appearance. 
; When a ſtock of good flowers are obtained, they ma 
be preſerved and increaſed in the ſame manner as other bul- 
bous-rooted flowers, which is by offsets ſent out from 
their roots, which ſhould be when off every other year 
from the ſineſt ſorts ; but the ordinary flowers may remain 
three years undiſturbed, in which time they will have mul- 
tiplied fo much, as that each root will have formed a cluſter; 
ſo that if they are left longer together, the roots will be 
ſmall, and the flowers very weak ; therefore if theſe are 
taken up every other year, the roots will be the ſtronger. 
Theſe roots may be treated in the ſ4me männer as Tuhps, 
and other bulbous-rooted flowers, with this difference only, 
that the roots of this will not beat to be kept out of the 

round ſo long; therefore if there ſhould be a neceſſity 
707 keeping them out of the ground for a longer time, it 
will be beſt to put the roots into ſand to prevent their 
ſhrinking. s 

The eighth ſort is the Crown Imperial, which is now 
very common in the Engliſh gardens. This grows natu- 


rally in Perſia, from whence it was firſt brought to Con- 
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be included as one 
the curious, 1 Mall | | 
. The common Crown Imperial; this is of a dirty wi 

2. The yellow Crown Imperial; this is of a brigy 


w * bd 
t ted Crown Imperial, called Fuſal. 


53. The brigh 

4. The pale yellow Crown mpeg. * 
; 8 The yellow ſtriped Crown Imperial. 
8. The large flowering Crown Imperial. ö 
7. The broad-leaved late red Crown Imperial. 
8. The double and triple crowned Crown Imperial. 
9. The double red Crown Imperial. 

10. The double yellow Crown Imperial. 
11. The filver ftriped leaved Crown Imperial. 


12. The yellow ſtriped Ieaved Crown Imperial. 


There are ſome few other varieties which are mentions 
in the catalogues of the Dutch floriſts, but their differency 
are ſo minute, that they are not diſtinguiſhable, fo I ſhall 
paſs them over. | | 
The Crown Imperial hath a large, round, ſcaly root, of 
a N colour, and a > war 
| riſes to the height of four feet or upward ; it is ſtrong, ſuc- 

culent, and garniſhed two thirds of the length on every 

fide, with long, narrow, ſmooth leaves, ending in points; the 
upper part of the ſtalk is naked, a foot or more in length; 

then the flowers come out all round the ſtalk upon bon 
' foot-ftalks, which turn downward, each ſuſtaining one large, 
ſpreading, bell-ſhaped flower, compoſed of fix ſpear-fhaped 
petals; at the baſe of each petal is a pretty large cavity, in 
which is fituated a large white nectarium, filled with a 
mellous liquor. In the center of the flower is fixed a three- 
cornered oblong germen, upon which reſts the ſingle ſtyle, 
which is the length of the petals, crowned by a ſpreading 
obtuſe ſtigma; round the 15 
mina, which are ſhorter than the ſtyle, terminated by oblong 
four-cornered ſummits. "Theſe flowers hang downward; 
above and among them ariſes a ſpreading tuft of green 
leaves, which are erect; from between and below theſe 
come out the foot-ftalks of the flowers; when the flowers 
decay, the germen ſwells to a large hexagonal capſule, 
ſhaped like a water-mill, having fix cells, which are filled 
with flat ſeeds, and the capſule turns ere&. 

The ſort with yellow flowers, that with large flowers, 
and thoſe with double fowers, are the moſt valuable; but 
that which hath two or three whorls of flowers above each 
other, makes the fineſt appearance; though this ſeldom 
produces its flowers after the ſame manner the firſt year 
after removing, but the ſecond and third year the ſtalks wil 
be taller, and frequently have three tier of flowers one above 
the other, which is called the triple crown. . 

As this is one of the earlieſt tall flowers of the ſprings 
ſo it makes a fine appearance in the middle of large bor- 
ders, at a ſeaſon when ſuch flowers are much wanted to 
corate the pleaſure- garden; but the rank fox-like odour 
which they emit, is too ſtrong for moſt 
dered theſe flowers leſs valuable than th 


— 


. 


would have been, 


a diſtance. 

Theſe may be propagated by ſeeds or offsets from the root, 
but the firſt is too tedious for moſt of the Engliſh floriſt, 
becauſe the plants ſo raiſed are fix or ſeven years be 
they flower; but the Dutch and Flemiſh gardeners, who hate 


more patience; frequently raiſe them from ſeeds, whe 


ux of a fox; the f 


le there are fix awl-ſhaped ſ- 


ple, ſo hath ren” 


for there is ſomething very pleaſing in the ſight of them at 
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PF U M | 
arieties, which rewards their labour. 
Tie method of propagating theſe flowers from ſeeds, be: 
ing nearly the ſame as for the TuL1e, the reader is defied 
to turn to that article, where there àre full directions for 
Jerformin it. 1 wy = Wt 20; 5 
1 ethod of propagating them here, is by 
offzets ſent out from the old roots, which will produce ſtrong 
flowers the ſecond: year after they are taken from the roots ; 
but in order to have plenty of theſe, the roots ſhould not 
be tranſplanted oftener than every third year, by which time 
each root will have put out ſeveral offsets, ſome of which 
will be large enough to flower the following year, ſo may 
be planted in the borders of the flower-garden where they 
are to remain, and the fmaller roots may. be planted in 
x nurſery-bed to grow à year or two according to their 
ſze; there fore they ſhould be ſorted, and the ſmalleſt roots 
planted in a bed ther, which ſhould remain there two 
years, and the larger by themſelves to ſtand one year, by 
which time they will have acquired ftrength enough to 
flower, then may be removed into the pleaſure-garden. 
The time for taking up of theſe roots is in the begin- 
ning of July, when their ſtalks will be decayed ; they may 
1 Ap out of the ground two months, but they ſhould 
be laid ſingle in a dry ſhady room, but not in heaps, or 
in a moiſt place, which will cauſe them to. grow mouldy 
and rot. The offsets ſhould be firſt planted, for as theſe. 


ſome new y 
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green Fumatory with a white flower. 


The chaps of the flower is feur-cornered, and perpendicularly 
bifid. In the center is ſituated an oblong germen, which after- 
ward becomes a Sort pod with one cell, inc uding roundiſþ ſeeds. 


The Sypzc13s are, | 
1. FUN ANA (Officinalis) pericarpiis monoſpermis race- 
Common Fuma- 


moſis, caule di ffuſo. Lin. Sp. Plant. 700. 
tory auth a purple flower. © FED 
2. Fumar1a (Spicata) pericarpiis monoſpermis ſpicatis, 
caule erecto, foliolis filiformibus. Sauv. Monfp. 263. Lefer 
narrow-leaued Fumatory. ” Sb wa | 
3. FuMaria (Caproides) filiquis linearibus tetregonis, 
caulibus diffuſis acutangulis. Lin. Sp. Plant. 700. Ever- 


= - * 


4. FunARIA (Tingitana) filiquis teretibus, caulibus dif- 
fuſis, angulis obtuſis. Yellow Tangier Fumatory. 

5. Fumazra (Clavicalata) filiquis linearibus, folits cir- 
rhiferis. Lin. Sp. Plant. 501. Famatory with tendrils. 

6. Fumaria (Capreolata) pericarpiis monoſpermis ra- 
cemoſis, foliis ſcandentibus ſubeirrhoſis. Lin. Sp. Pl. 701. 
Greater climbing Fumatory with a b | 

7. FuMaria (Bulbo/a) caule fimplici, bracteis longitu- 
dine florum. Lin. Sp. Plant. 699. Greater bulbous Fun atory 
with a' hollow root. . 

8. FumMarria (Solida) caule fimplici, bracteis breviori- 
bus multifidis, radice ſolids. Greater bulbous Fumatory with 

' a rot. a a , : P | 


are ſmall, they will be apt to ſhrink if they are kept long 9. Funarra (Cucallaria) feapo nudo. Hort. Cliff. 351. 
qut of the ground. I | Taberous inflpid Fumatory. „ e e 


FRITILLARIA CRASSA. See SrarELIA. 
FRUTEX PAVONIUS. See PoixcIAx a. 
FUCHSIA. Plum. Nov. Gen. 14. 
The CHARACTERS are, 
The flower hath one petal, with a cloſed 


| 
| 
in | 
| 8 
tube, flightly cut 
into eight parts at the brim; it hath four famine the length / 
| the tube. The oval germen is fituated under the flower, u, 
2 becomes a ſucculent berry. auith four: cells, containing 
everal ſmall cual ſeeds. 437 17 21 Sagt ! ; If01. 7 
We know but one Speciss of this 
Fucns1a (Triphylla ) Lin. S 
Fuchfia, with a ſcarlet flower. | 
This plant is a native in the warmeſt 


inn 


8 eſt parts of America; 
it was diſcovered by Father Plumier, in {ome of the French 
lands in America, and was ſince found by the late Dr. 
William Houſtoun at Carthagena in New Spain. "= 
It is propagated by ſeeds, which muſt be ſown in pots, 
and plunged into a hot-bed of tanners bark, and treated 
in the ſame way as other ſeeds from warm countries. In 
about a month or fix weeks after the ſeeds are ſown, the 
Plants will begin to appear ; and when they are about two 
inches high, they. ſhould be. ſhaken out of the pots, and 
ſeparated carefully; planting each into a fmall pot, and 
plunged again into a hot-bed of tanners bark, ſcreening | 
them from the ſun until they have taken new root; then 
they muſt have freſh air admitted to them, in proportion 
do the warmth of the ſeaſon. As the ſeaſon advances and 
becomes warm, the glaſſes of the hot-bed ſhould be raiſed 
higher, to admit a greater ſhare of air to the plants; and 
when the plants are grown ſo tall as to reach the glaſſes, 
they ſhould be removed into the hark - ſlove, and plunged 


jato the tan-bed. In winter theſe plants require to be 


ept very warm, and at that ſeaſon they muſt not have 


much water; but in ſummer it muſt he often 


p. Plant, 1491. Tree la 


The ſecond ſort grows 


care; the ſtalks of this 


7” 


; 


and by ſome it is ſup 


10. Funai ( ſcaria) filiquis globoſis inflatis. Hort. 
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Upfal. 207. Climbing African Cyſticapnos. 
— Sass 8 triternatis, foliolis 
; cordatis. Lin. Sp. Plant. 700. Me- len ved Rock Fumatory 
* 1/Þ21 [PU MARIA! 
culatis, caule 
rü 1 (8 af 18 * | 
: The'firft fort is the common Fimatory which is uſed in 
medicine, which grows naturally on arable land in mot 
parts of and; it is a low annual plant, and flowers in 
April, May, and June; and very often from plants which 
riſe late in the ſummer; there will be a ſeeond crop in au- 
tumn The juice of this plant is commended for 
| bilious cholics. It is never cultivated in gardens. 
naturally in the fonth of France, 
Spain, and Portugal, but is pre in botanic gardens 
for the ſake of variety. It is an annual plant, which riſes. 
from the ſcattered ſeeds better that: when it is fown with 
mor ereR, the leaves are very 
finely divided, and the flowers grow in a cloſe ſpike ; they. 
are of a deep red colour, and flower about the ſame time 
as the common: rr. a5 
The third fort grows naturally on the borders of the 

Mediterranean fea ; it was firſt brought to ors s from 
Tangier. * This is a perennial plant, which ſends out from: 
the root many branching ſtalks, which riſe about fix or 
eight inches high, ing in tufts or branches; the leaves 
are very much divided; the ſtalks are angular, and the 
flowers grow in looſe panioles upon naked foot: ſtalks, which 
come out ſrom the divifiens of the branches; they are of a 
whitiſh yellow colour, and there is a fucceffion of them moſt 
part of the year. 3 

The fourth fort hath an 


£4 — 
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rexs) ſiliquĩs lineartbus panicu- 
erecto. Hort. Upſal. 207. Baſtard Fumar 


appearance very like the third, 


to be only a variety of that, 


| 2nt is undoubiediy a diſtinct fpecies ; for I have cultivated 


both more tharhirty years, and never yet found cither 
of them to vary. The ſtalks of this fort have blunt angles, 
whereas thoſe of the third are acute; they are of a purpliſh 
colour, and the flowers grow in looſer panicles, each having 


ould have much air in Warm weather. * 
FUMARIA. Lin. Gen. Plant. 760. Fumatory. 
he CaaracTters are | 
12 flower is of the ringent kind, approaching near to the 
* 2 flowers. The upper lip is plain, obtuſe, and reflexed ; 
Pa nedarium at the baſe is obtuſe, and little prominent. The | 
ſe is teel-ſhaped; the nectarium at the baſe is leſi prominent. 


a longer foot-ſtalk than thoſe of the other; they are f a 
Nun 2 bright 


FU M | 
bright yellow colour, and there is a ſucceſſion of them preat 
path ' „ 25% Be D 


- Theſe two forty coutinee. green all the year, and excepr 


in very ſevere froſt are always in flower, which make a 


pretty appearance ; they grow beſt on walls or rocks, and 
are very proper for the joints of grottos, or any rock-work ; 
where, if a few plants are planted, . or the ſeeds ſcattered, 


they will multiply faſt enough from their ſcattering ſeeds, | 


which are caſt out of the pods by the elaſtic ſprin 


of the 
valves when ripe, to a conſiderable diſtance ; a 


as the 


plants will require no care to cultivate them, they ſhould | 


not be wanting in gardens. _. 

The fifth fort grows in ſtony and ſandy places in ſome 
4 England; it is an annual plant with trailing ſtalks, 
{ending out claſpers from the leaves, which faſten to any of 
the neighbouring plants. dt flowers in May and June, but 


is never cultivated in garden. | 


which grow about a foot long, ſending out a few ſhort ten- 


drils, whereby they faſten to any neighbouring ſupport ; | 


the flowers come out from the fide of the ſtalks in looſe 
bunches; they are of a whitiſh herbaceous colour, with a 
purple ſpot on the upper lip. This flowers in May and 
June. It grows in France and Italy, on ſtony places in 
the Bade. © 1 * 5 
The ſeventh ſort grows naturally in the ſouth of France 
and Italy, and was ſome years paſt preſerved in the Englith 
ardens by way of ornament, but is now rarely to be found 
| = z it was titled Radix cava, or hollow root, from its 
having a pretty large tuberous root hollowed in the 'mid- 
dle. The: talk, of this fort riſes about ſix inches high, 
and daes nat divide, but is garniſhed" toward the bottom 
with one ramous leaf, ſomewhat like the common Fuma- 
tory, but the lobes are broader; the flowers grow in a ſpike 
at the top of the ſtalk; they are of a pale pu 
and appear in May. This plant delights in the ſhade, 


and is, multiplied by, offsets, for it rarely ripens ſeeds in | 


England. MES e l 44.58 4 
The eighth ſort is pretty common in many of the old 
: gardens in England ; it grows naturally in the ſouth of 


France, in Germany and Italy. It hath a pretty large, 
round, ſolid root, of a yellowiſh colour, from which come | 


out branching leaves like thoſe of the laſt ſort, but the lobes 
are longer; the flowers. grow in ſpikes on the top of the 
ſtalks ; they are of a purple colour, and come out early in 
April. The ſtalks af this fort are fingle, and riſe about 
four or five inches hihgg. Lo! 

There 1s a variety of this with green flowers, which is 
mentioned in moſt of the books; but all the plants of this 
ſort which I have yet ſeen art only abortive, having no real 
flower, only a green bractea, which has been generally taken 
fos the flowers. 5 ga) 

The ninth fort.grows naturally in North America; this 
hath a ſcaly root about the ſize of a large Hazel nut, from 
which comes out three or four leaves upon ſlender foot- 
ſtalks, divided into three parts; each of theſe parts is 
compoſed of many ſmaller diviſions, which have narrow 
lobes, divided into three parts almoſt to the bottom; the 
flower-ſtalk is naked, and eight or nine inches long, ter- 
minated by four or five flowers, growing in a looſe ſpike; 
theſe have two petals, which are reflexed backward, and 
form a ſort of fork toward the foot-ftalk; and at their baſe 
are two horned nectariums, which ſtand horizontal. The 
fowers are of a dirty white coloyr, and appear in May, but 
rarely prcduce ſeeds here. 


- Ln =p 
4 . 
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The ſixth ſort is an annual plant with many trailing ſtalks, | 


rpliſh colour, | 


flower, and continue a ſucceſſion of flowers till the froſt 


* 


[ 


and at the extremity 


X 22 
FUR 
This is propagated by offsets from the root; it loves 3 
ſhady ſituation and a light ſoil ; the beſt time to tranſplan 
the roots is in autumn, when the leaves are decayed, Fork 


ſhoots pretty early in the ſpring, therefore it would not be 


ſafe to remove them at that ſeaſon.,  _ 

The tenth fort grows naturally at the Cape of Good Hope; 
this is an annual plant with trailing ſtalks, which are two 
or three feet long, dividing into many ſmaller, which are 
garniſhed with fine branching leaves, ſhaped like thoſe of 
the common Fumatory, but end with tendrils, which claſ 
to any neighbouring plants, and thereby the ſtalks are ſup. 
ported ; the flowers are produced in looſe panicles which 
proceed from the fide of the ſtalks ; they are of a whiti 

ellow colour, and are ſucceeded by globular ſwollen pods, 
in which are contained a row of ſmall ſhining ſeeds. 

This is propagated by ſeeds, which ſhould be ſown up- 
on a moderate hot-bed in the ſpring, and when the plartz 
are fit to remove, they muſt be each planted in a ſmall 
pot, filled with light earth, and plunged again into the 
hot-bed, and ſhaded from the ſun till they have taken new 
root ; then they ſhould have a large ſhare of air admitted 
to them, at all times in mild weather; as ſoon as the ſea- 
ſen is favourable, they ſhould be inured to bear the open 
air, into which they may be removed the beginning of 
June, when they may be ſhaken out of the pots, preſerving 
all the earth to their roots, and planted in a warm border, 
where their ſtalks ſhould be ſupported with ſticks to 


vent their trailing on the ground ; in July the plants will 


deſtroys the plants; the ſeeds ripen in autumn. 
The eleventh fort grows naturally upon old walls or 


rocky places in Spain and Italy; this hath weak trailing 
ſtalks, which are much divided, garniſhed with ſmall leaves 


divided into three parts, each of which hath three heart- 
ſhaped lobes ; the flowers are produced in ſmall looſe pa- 
nicles' from the ſide of the ſtalks ; they are of a greeniſh 
white, and appear moſt of the ſummer months. It is an 
abiding plant, which propagates itſelf by the ſeeds that 


| ſcatter, and thrives beſt in a ſhady ſituation, and on old 
| 


walls or buildings. | 

The twelſth fort is an annual plant with an upright 
ſtalk,” which grows a foot and a half high, ſending out 
ſeveral branches upward, garniſhed with ſmooth branch- 


ing leaves of a pale colour, divided like the common fort, 


but the lobes are larger and more obtuſe ; the flowers are 
produced in looſe panicles from the ſides of the ſtalks, 
of the branches, of a pale purple 
colour, with yellow chaps (or lips ;) theſe are Tucceeded 
by taper narrow pods, which contain many ſmall ſhining 
black ſeeds. This flowers during moſt of the ſummer 
months, and the ſeeds ripen in July, Auguſt, and September. 
If the ſeeds of this plant are permitted to ſcatter, the plants 
will come up without any trouble, and require no other 
care but to thin them where they are too cloſe, and keep 


them clean from weeds. 
The fifth, fixth, ſeventh, and eighth ſorts are propagated 


by offsets, as other bulbous-rooted flowers; theſe are pretty 
ornaments to borders in a ſmall flower-garden early in the 
ſpring. They are extreme hardy ; they love a light ſandy 


' foil, and ſhould be ſuffered to remain three years undiſturb- 


ed, in which time they will produce many offsets. The 
beſt ſeaſon for tranſplanting them is from May to Auguſt, 
when the leaves die off; for if they are taken up when their 


leaves are freſh, it will greatly weaken their roots. 
FURZ. See GENIST a. 


* 
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GAL 

drop. 

The CHaRaCTERs are, 

The flower has three oblong concave petals, which ſpread 
hen; in the bottom is ſctuated the three-leaved nectarium, which 
is cylindrical ; under the flower is fituated the oval germen, at- 
tended by fox lamina, which are gathered together. T he germen 
afterward becomes an oval capſule, opening in three cells, 

with roundiſp ſeeds. up 

We have but one SyEcres of this genus, viz. | 
GataxnTaus (Nivalis.) Lin. Hort. Cliff. 134. The com- 
mon Snow-drop. 

There is a variety of this with double flowers. 
This is valued for its early appearance in the ſpring, for 


the flowers uſually blow in February when the graund is 
often covered with ſnow. The ſingle ſort comes out the 


therefore theſe roots ſhould not be planted ſingle, as is 
ſometimes practiſed by way of edging to borders; for when 


But when there are twenty or more roots growing in a 
cloſe bunch, the flowers have a very good effect; and as 
theſe flowers thrive well under trees or hedges, they are 


wilderneſs quarters, where, if they are ſuffered to remain 
undiſturbed, the roots will multiply exceedingly. The roots 
may be taken up the latter end of June, when their leaves 
decay, and may be kept out of the ground till the end of 
Auguſt ; but they muſt not be removed oftener than every 


third or fourth year: theſe plants are got ſcarce in the gar- 
dens near London. | 


"GALE. See Myxica. | 
_GALEGA. Lin. Gen. Plant. 770. Goat's-rue. 
Th fe CHARACTERS are, | 
wer is of the butterfly kind ; the flandard is oval, 

large, and reflexed ; the N near the = of the flan- 
dard; the keel is erect, oblong, and compreſſed ; it has ten ta- 
nina, which join above their middle. In the center is fatuated 
4 narrow cylindrical germen, which afierward becomes a long 
teted ped, inclfing ſeveral oblong kidney-ſhaped feeds. 

The SprelEs are, 4 
1. Gar RSA (Officinalis) foliolis lanceolato-linearibus, 
us tenuioribus. Common Goat's-rue with blue flowers. 


ribus ſpicatis longioribus, filiquis craſſioribus. 
Tue with larger flowers and thicker pods. : 
1 3: 2 LEGA (Fruteſcens) foliis ovatis, floribus panicu- 
_ laribus, caule ſruticoſo ſcandente. American Goat a- 
22 roundiſh leaves, ſcarlet flowers, and ſhrubby climbing 


African Goat g- 


. firſt ſort grows naturally in Italy and Spain, but is 
propagated in the Engliſh gardens for medicinal uſe. It 

* perennial root, from which ariſe many channelled 
feet high, garniſhed with 
or ſeven pair of narrow 


e ſtalks, from two to three 
inged leaves, compoſed of fix 


ALANTHUS. Lin. Gen. Plant. 362. The Snow- | 


firſt, and though the flowers are but ſmall, yet when the 
roots are in bunches they make a very pretty appearance; 
they are ſo diſpoſed, they make very little appearance. 


very proper to plant on the ſides of wood-walks, and in 


2. GalEGa (Africana) foliolis lanceolatis obtuſis, flo- 
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GAL 


| ſpear-ſhaped lobes, terminated by an odd one; the flow- - 
ers terminate the ſtalk, growing in ſpikes, of a pale blue 
colour, and are ſucceeded by taper pods, with one row of 
kidney-ſhaped ſeeds. ou] | a 
There is a variety of this with white flowers, and ano- 
ther with variegated flowers, which have accidentally been 
produced from ſeeds, ſo are not conſtant, therefore are only 


mentioned here. 


The ſecond ſort grows naturally in Africa; this differs 
from the former in having larger leaves, which are com- 
poſed of eight or ten pair of lobes, broader and blunter 
at their ends than thoſs of the common ſort ; the flowers 
are larger, and the ſpikes are longer; the ſeed-pods are alſs 
much thicker than thoſe of the common fort, but in other 
reſpe&s are very like it. 2 2 7 

Theſe plants are propagated by ſeeds, which may be 
ſown either in the ſpring or autumn, in an open ſituation : 
when the plants come up, and are ſtrong enough to re- 
move, a ſpot of ground ſhould be prepared, in ſize pro- 

rtionable to the quantity of plants deſigned, which ſhould 

well dug, and cleared from the roots of alt noxious 
weeds ; then the plants ſhould be carefully taken up and 
planted in rows at a foot and a half diſtance every way, 
obſerving to water them till they have taken new root; 
after which they will require no farther. care but to keep 
them clean from weeds ; if their ſtalks are eut down before 
the ſeeds are formed every year, the roots will continue the 
longer, eſpecially if they grow on à light dry forl. The 
ſeeds of. theſe will wherever they are permitted to 
ſcatter, ſo that plenty of the plants will come up without 
any care, and theſe may be tranſplanted and managed in 
the ſame manner as 1s before directed. 

The third ſort was diſcovered by the late curious bota- 


| nit Dr. William Houſtoun at Campeachy. This plant is 


early in the ſpring ; when the plants come up- and are fit 
to tranſplant, they muſt be each put into a ſeparate ſmall 
pot, and plunged into a hot-bed of tanners bark, ſhading ' 
them from the ſun till they have taken new root ; then 
they muſt be treated as hath been directed for other tender 
plants, which are kept in the bark-ſtove. With this ma- 
nagement they will flower, and in warm.ſeaſons will per- 
fe& their ſeeds, but the plants may be preſerved through 
one winter in the bark-ſtove. 
GALENIA. Lin. Gen. Plant. 443- 

The CHARACTERS are, | | 

T he flower hath no petals, but eight hairy famina the length 
of the empalement. Iu the-center is ſituated a roundiſh germez. 
T he empalement afterward becomes a roundifo capſule with two 
cells, containing two obloug angular feeds.  - ; 

We have but one SyEc1ts of this genus, viz. 
GALENIA (A4fricana.) Hort. Cliff. 150. Shrubby Galenia. 
This plant grows naturally at the Cape of Good Hope, 

and in other parts of Africa; it riſes with a ſhrubby ſtalk 
four feet high, ſending out many weak branches, garniſhed 


| propagated by ſeeds, which muſt be ſown on a hot-bed 
| 


with very narrow leaves placed irregularly, of a light green, 
f with 


GAL | 


with a furrow running 
flowers are produced in looſe panicles from the fide 
at-the.cnd of the branches; they are very ſmall, and 


-houſe in winter, 
r h ts, where it may have a large 
in er, for it only requires to be pro- 
from froſt. In the ſummer it may be expoſed in thg 
air, with other plants af the ſame country. It may be 
ropagated. by cuttings, which, if planted during any of 
the ſummer months, and watered frequently, will take 
root in about five or fix weeks, and may then be treated 
as is directed for the old ts. | 
of 2 Lin. Gen. Plant. 637. Stinking Dead 


e e, the chaps ave broad; 
| ts. of the lip kind; the chaps are broad; the 
baſe 10 the ander lip, it is on both 2 
er lig is concave, and ſawed at the top; the under lip is 
mia. the. middle ſegment bring the largeſt. Ii hath four fla- 
mina, two being ſhorter than the other. In the center is ſituated 
A quedrifid germen, which afterward become four naked ſeeds, 
AO rigid ml ttt. 8 
he SPEC1Es are, | we 
1. GaLtoPs1s (Ladaxum) internodiis caulinis æquali- 
bus, verticillis omnibus remotis. Lin. Sp. Plant. 579. Red 
aarrew-leaved. Field Trum. 
2. GaLeoPsIs (Tetrabit) internodiis ſupernò incraſſatis, 


verticillis ſummis ſubcontiguis. Lin. Sp. Plant. 579.) Con- 


mon Dead Nettle-with'a Hemp leaf  ' © 45 
3. GaLEoPs1s (Specio/a) corolla flava, labio inferiore 
maculato. Flor. Lapp. 193. Prickly Homp Dead Nettle, with 


| if | wi) ond i 
4. GaLEOPSS (Galobdolen) vexticillis fexfloris, invo- | 


—— tetraphyllo Lin. Sp. Plant. 780. Stinking Dead Netthe 
n a ye 1 _— 4 des N IIERO ' 24414 
I Theſe are all of them annual plants, except the fourth 

ſort ; they grow naturally in England. The firſt is found 
upon arable land in many plates; the ſecond grows upon 
| and y the ſide of paths, in moſt parts of Eng- 
land. The third ſortigrows chiefly in the northern coun- 
ties, but I have accilentally found it growing wild in Eflex, 
within ten miles of London. Theſe s are ſeldom cul- 
tirated in gardens, for if their ſeed- are permitted to ſcatter, 
the plants will come up as weeds wherever they are allowed 


a THACST-BY os 9 6 ; p 
- Phe fourth is a- perennial plant with a creeping root, 
in the woods and under hedges in moſt parts 

[7 4 N 15 


which 
ef England. i {tf . 
GALROPSIS FRUTESCENS. See PaAs W WU. 
GALIAUM. - Lin. Gen. Plant. 117. Ladies Bedſtraw, or 
The CHARACTERS are, | 


E hath exe peral, divided inte four parte, and axe ' 


ewl-fbajed tamina. It hath a twin germen fuuated under the 
fever, which afterward become two dry berries, joined” toge- 
Sher, each inclofeng a large kidney-ſhaped ſeed. — 1 
Tbe Sexcits are ; | 
1. Gaiivu (YFerum) foliis octonis linearibus fulcatis, 
ramis floriferis brevibus. Hort. Cliff. 34, Yellow Ladies 


2. Gatium (Mellago) foliis octonis ovatis linearibus 
| tis patentiſſimis mucronatis, caule- flaccido, ramis 
13 Lin. Sp. Plant. 1067. Branchiug bread-leaved * 
untain M. 2 , 

3. Gallun (Purpureum) foliis verticillatis lineari-ſeta- 
ceis, pedunculis foho longioribus. Hort. Cliff. 34. Nar- 
roav- Mountain, Ladies Bedftraw, with a black purple 


longitudinally through the middle; | 


« 


by thin partitions, as in Oranges, in which the ſeeds are 


GAR 
4. Garrivn (Glaucum) foliis verticillatis linearib 
256. Rock Ladies Bedflraww with a gray leaf. 


|  $+ Serin (Rubrum) foliis verticillatis lineari pe- 
dunculis breviſſimis. Hort. Cliff. 34. Red Ladies Bed 


aw, 


erecto, ſeminibus hiſpidis. Flor. Lay 

60. Smooth Meadow Madder with an acute leaf. ; 
7. Gaiiwn (Album) foliis quaternis obovatis inæqual. 

2 caulibus diffuſis. Flor. Suec. 119. White Mars Ladis 
edftraw. © 

be firſt of theſe plants (which is the ſort commonly uſel 


6. Gallun (Boreal) foliis quaternis tis tr; 


| viis glabris, ca 


in medicine) is very common in moiſt mcadows and in paſ. 
ture- grounds in 
rieties are ed in curious botanic ns, but as t 
are plants of very little beauty, and are ſubject to ſpread 
very far, and over-run whatever plants grow near them, 
they are ſeldom cultivated in other gardens. 

Theſe ſorts may any: of them be gated by parti 


the fpring or autumn, and will 
ſituation, efpecially the fr{t ſort; all the other ſorts, ex- 
cept the laſt, require a drier ſoil, but will all grow in any 
ſituation. | | 
GARCINIA. Lin. Gen. Plant. 5 26. The Mangoſteen, 
The CHaracTERsS are, 

- The flower i roundiſh petals, wwhich-are larger than 

the empalement. It hath fixteen lamina, formed into @ cylinder, 


Inthe center is ſtuated an oval germen, crowned by a buckler- 


becomes a thick globular 

fleſhy feeds, which are convex and angular. 

Me have but one SyECtEs of this genus, viz. 
Garcinia (Mangeftena.) Hort. Cliff. 182. The Mar 

goftan, or | . | - TT . 

This tree s naturally in the Molucca Iſlands, and 

alſo in the inland parts of New Spain, from whence I re 

ceived perfect ſpecimens,” which were ſent me by Mr. 

Robert Millar, who gathered them near Tolu, but did not 


- 


high, ſending out many branches placed oppoſite, which 
ſtand oblique to each other, not at right 
of the branches is ſmooth, of a gray colour, that on the 
tender ſhoots is green. The leaves are ſpear-ſhaped and 
entite, of a lucid green on their upper fide, and of an 
Olive colour on their under, having a prominent midrib, 
with ſeveral ſmall veins running from that to bath fides 
of the leaf. The flower is like that of the fingle Roe, 
compoſed of four roundiſh petals, which are thick at their 
| baſe, but thinner toward their ends, of a dark red colour. 


was the fligma on the top of the ſtyle, and remains t0 
the top of the fruit, which is indented in fix or ſeven ob- 
tuſe rays. The Hell of the fruit is like that of the Pome- 
granate, but ſofter, thicker, and fuller of juice; the inſide 
of the fruit is of a Roſe colour, divided into ſeveral parts 


lodged, ſurrounded by a ſoft juicy pulp of a delicious fi- 
| = it is 1 of the richeſt Fruity in the world: 
the trees naturally growing in the form of pyrabolas, wh 
branches being well garniſhed with _ ſhining green 
leaves, make an elegant appearance, and afford a 
ſhade in hot countries. | | : 
There are but few of the ſeeds in this fruit which come 
to perſoction (the greateſt part of them are abortive) mo 
of thoſe which have been brought to Europe have failed; 
therefore the ſureſt way to obtain the plants, is to 


their ſceds in tubs of earth in the country, and wh 2 


dunculis dichotomis, ſummo caule floriferis. Prod, L 5 


ſeveral parts of England. The other *. 


their roots, which ſpread and increaſe very faſt, either in 
grow almoſt in any foil or 


„sds gde g. rar OoQ0o*t»egSL@©STSSY. 


ſhaped plain ſtigma, divided into eight parts, which afterward 
berry with one cell, including eight bai 


know the tree. It rifes with an upright ſtem twenty feet 
angles; the bark 


The fruit which ſucceeds the flower is round, the fize of 
- o| a middling Orange; the top is covered by a cap, which 


1 G A R 
plants have obtained ſufficient ſtrength they may 
io Europe; but there ſhould be great care taken in their 

Hoe. to ſcreen them from the ſpray of the ſea, as alſo 
not to give them much water, eſpecially when they arrive 
in 4 col or temperate climate, for theſe plants are very 
- natient of wet. When the plants arrive in Europe they 
mould be carefully tranſplanted, each into a ſeparate pot, 
and plunged into the tan-bed, obſerving to ſhade them from 
the fon Ki they have taken new root ; then they muſt be 
treated in the ſame manner as other tender plants from hot 


tries. 0 | 
GARDENS are frequently diſtinguiſhed into Flower- - 
„ Fruit-gardens, and Kitchen-gardens z the firſt 

—— deſigned for pleaſure and ornament, ſo ſhould be 


in the moſt conſpicuous parts, 1. e. next to, or juſt | 


againſt, the back front of the houſe; the two latter being 
incipally intended for uſe and ſervice, are placed leſs in 


ht. . | ' 
Though the Fruit and Kitchen-gardens are often men- 
tioned as two diftin& Gardens, and have by the French 
gardeners, as alſo by ſome of our own countrymen, been 
contrived as ſuch, yet they are now uſually in one; and 
with reaſon, ſince they both require a ſoil and 

ure, and to be placed out of the view of the houſe. 
As the Kitchen-garden ſhould be incloſed with walls, that 
no perſon may have acceſs to it, who have no buſineſs in 
it, for the ſake of preſerving the product, fo theſe walls 
anſwer the purpoſes of both. 

In the choice of a place to plant a Garden, the fituation 
and expoſure of the ground are the moſt eſſential points to 
be regarded; fince, if a failure be made in that point, all 
the care and expence will in a manner be loft. 

The ſecond thing to be conſidered in chuſing a ſpot for 
a Garden, is a good earth or ſoil. | 

It 1s ſcarce poſſible to make a fine Garden in a bad ſoil ; 
there are indeed ways to meliorate ground, but they are 
very expenſive; and ſometimes, when the expence has 
been beſtowed of laying good earth over the whole ſurface, 
the whole Garden - has been ruined, when the roots of the 
trees have come to reach their natural bottom. | 

The quality of good ground is neither to be ftony or hard 
to work ; neither too how nor too moiſt ; nor too ſandy and 
light, nor too ſtrong clayey, which is the worſt of all 
for Gardens. ; - 

The third requiſite is water. The want of this is one of 
the greateſt inconveniencies that can attend a Garden, and 
will bring a certain mortality upon whatever is planted in 
it, eſpecially in the greater droughts that often happen in 
2 hot and dry ſummer. | 

GARIDELLA. Tourn. Inft. R. H. 655. tab. 43. Lin. 
Gen. Plant. 507. 

The CHaracters are, 

The flower hath no petals, but five obloug equal nefariums 
occupy their place, which are bilabinte. It hath eight or ten 
aur ayes flamina, which are ſhorter than the empalement. In 
2 center 1s fituated three compreſſeu germina, which become 
i 4. 0 — capſules with tauo valves, inclefing ſeve- 

We have but one Sexc1ts of this genus, viz. 
Arne. (Nigellaſtrum.) Hort. Cliff. 170. Garidella 
T Try narrow divided leaves. 
his plant Is very near akin to the Nigella, or Fennel- 
has * to which genus it was placed by the writers on bo- 
1 defore Dr. Tournefort, and was by him ſeparated from 
= differing in the form of the flower. 
Fo a 123 wild in Candia, and on mount Baldus in Italy, 


Y in Provence, where it was diſcovered by Dr. Garidel, 


28 the ſeeds to Dr. Tourne fort, for the royal garden 


be brought | 
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This is an annual plant, which riſes with an ipright 

falk, dividing into three or four ſlender branthes, ae 

ed at their joints with very narrow leaves like thoſe of Fen- 
nel. The ftalks are terminated by one ſmall flower of 
whitiſh colour, which is ſucceeded by three capſules, exc 

containing two or three ſmall ſeeds. It flowers in Jute 
0 


July, and the ſeeds ripen in September. It is propaga 
by ſeeds, which ſhould be ſown in autumn on a bed 
freſh earth, where the plants are defigned to remain; 
the plants come up they muſt be carefully | = 
weeds, and where they are too clofe they muſt he thinned, 
leaving them about four or five inches apart; which is Mt 
the culture the plants require; and if the feetts ate — 
— to ſcatter, the plants will come up without avy far- 
ther care. 1 | 
GENISTA. Lin. Gen, Plant. 766. Broom. 
The Cnanacters are, 1 
The flower is of the butterfly lind; the flandard is long art 
<vholly reflexed ; the wings are a little ſhorter, and looſe ; 1he 
keel is eret?, and longer than the fandard. It hath ten lamina 
joined, which are ed in the keel, In the center is th bB- 
long germen, which afterward becomes a roundifſþ turgia poll 
with one cell, opening with two valves, inclofing kidney ſhapel 


feeds. 
The Srreixs are, | 
1. Gzn1sTa (Sapittalis) ramis ancipitibus articulatis, 
foliis ovato-lanceolatis. Hort, Cliff. 355. Dwarf Aucre- 
ſhaped Broom. | 
2. GenisTa (Fhrida) foliis lanceolatis, ramis ſtriatis 
—— erectis. Hort. Cliff. 355." Narrow-leaved Dyer't 
room. | 
3. GerisTA (Tindoria) foliis. ovato-lanceolatis,, ramis 
ſtriatis teretibus. Common Dyer r Broom, of Wood-waxtn. 
4. GznsTa (Lufftanica) foliis inferioribus cuneformi- 
bus, ramis floriferis linearibus, floribus majoribus erectio- 
ribus. Greater Portugal Dyer Broom, called Piutna by the 
Portugueze. | 
The firſt ſort grows naturally in France, Italy, and Ger- 
many. It ſends out ſeveral ſtalks from the root, which 
ſpread flat on the ground, divide into many flat branches 
which are jointed, and their two ſides are edged like a 
broad ſword ; . they. are herbaceous, bat perennial. At 
each of the 2 is placed one ſmall ſpear-ſhaped leaf, 
without any foot-ftalk. The flowers are produced in cloſe 
ſpikes at the end of the branches ; they are of the Pea- 
bloom kind, of a dirty yellow colour, and are ſucceeded 
by ſhort hairy pods, which contain three or four kidney- 
ſhaped ſeeds. | 4 
Tai, ſort is propagated by ſeeds, which, if ſown in the 
autumn, the plants will come up the following ſpring; but 
when they are ſown in the {pring, the plants rarely come 
up the ſame year: when the plants come up, they will 
require no other culture but to keep them clean fro 
weeds, and thin them where they are too cloſe; at Mi- 
chaelmas they may be tranſplanted where they are wy -n 
to remain. The plants are very hardy, and will live ſfeve- 


- 


— 


+ 1 he ſecond ſort riſes with ligneous ſtalks two or three 


feet high, garniſhed with ſmall ſpear-ſhaped leaves placed 
alternate, and are terminated by ſeveral ſpikes of yellow 
| flowers of the Pea-bloom kind, but ſmall, which are ſuc- 
ceeded by ſhort pods, black when ripe, and contain four 
or five kidney-ſhaped ſeeds. 

The third fort grows naturally in England. It hath 
ſhrubby ſtalks three feet high, garniſhed with P 
leaves, which are broader than thoſe of the former; the 
branches which come out from the ſide of the ſtalks do not 


grow ſo upright as thoſe of the ſecond, but are terminated 
by looſe ſpikes of yellow flowers, which are * 


| GEN GEN 
pods like thoſe of the ſesbud fort. - The branches of the | 10. GenTiana (P ( Perfoliata) covollis — . 
| N mmm inte Tan tp. Sp. Plant. — 7 32 
Green wood, *WAXEN, 11. ENTIANA Spicata ; COrOLNNLS 
* 3 — formĩ bus, — wrt ſefllibus. Lin. 
in Portugal and Sp Leſſer Centaury with a white ſpiked flower 
Alen 2 . feet hi 12. GANT AAA (Exaltata) corollis e itifun. 
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es, . 
tho! Fa . Ae e e 
are e by ID forts. , 

"od. ; fort is a ttle — . and i in v 
ime s killed in England, where the p 


All theſe ſarts T ropagated by ſeeds, which, 
if ſown in n ul gcceed oo better than if 0 


ein 2 4 ada year will be thereb fared: 0 
end out lon : — 


ger. than 
; theſe 


(99 9 Fond 
225 frolls is 
are not pro- 


— 


ſtringy. tough roots, ,w 
25 "the, ground; thay do 1 1 tranſp . man deep 
lly if they are not removed young; 1 2 the beſt 


way is to fow A few ſeeds in thoſe places where the plants 
are defigned to J and to pull up all except the moſt 


E plants, as ſoon as they are * danger; ther: 
this the plants will vire no other culture but to keep 
them * Wig i rd bat where. 5 da be prac- | 

öl chin upon a bed earth, 


_ when — W plah come up they may remain till the fol- 
lowing autumn, 5 they, ſhould. be carefully taken up 
e aal where they are deſigned. to remain, 

TA SPINOSA. The Furz, Whins, or Gorks. 


ULzx. 


GENTIANA: Linz Gen, Plant, 76s See. or rell. 
wor The Cylnicrius 4 4 


FF. {= e the PORE cut into. 
hen e es at 2 getal, which is tub — 
{it 2751 YI awl-fhaped fHamina. In the center is ſituated an 
oblon ic ger men s which erward becomes an ableng 


ta 2 5 2 cap "with one cell, dd id n 7 
2 OY 15. walves to . capſule. _ 


Stets ate, 
i. i 7 (Laces Kim 


ticiflatis; cal edit Hot 
f Gaia yy 
. GznTiana — 144 corollis quinquefidis cam- 
WY oppofitis pedunculatis, foliis linearibus. Lin. Sp. | 
228 Greater, narrow-leaved, autumnal Gentian. 

3. GunTiana ({{c/epiciges) corollis quin R campa- 
nv els oppoſitis ſeſſtibus, foliis amplexicavlibus. Lin. Sp. 
nt. 227. Gentian with a Savalloww-qwort le 
I. Suri (Acaalis) corolli quinguekda campanula- 
a, cauleni excedente. Lin. Sp. Plant. 228. Broad-leawed 
P 'Geutian, with a large floaber; commonly called Gentia- 


er „ 7 4 


IO rotatis ver- 
. Helv. 479, Greater | 


. 


GzenTiana (Nivalis) corollis quinquefidis infundi- 
formibus, ramis unifloris alternis. Lin. Sp. Plant. 229. 
Cent leaves. 
ructata) corollis quadrifidis tmberbi- | 
abus. Lin. Sp. Plant. 231. Croffwort 


2 


Arnual Gentian with Ie 


4 * GrxriaAxA ; 
bus vyrticillatis {eb 
Gentian. 

7. GrxT1ana (Cilata) corollis quadrifidis.margine ci- 
liatis. Lin. Sp. Plant. 231. Blue Gentian with hairy brimt. 
8. GenTiana (Usriculo/a) corollis quinquefidis hypo- 
crateriformibus, calycibus inflatis plicatis. Lin. Sp. Plant. 
229. Centian with a bellied tube. 

. GenTiana (Centaureum) corollis quinquefidis infun- 


dibuliſormibus, 


the ſtalks, ſtanding on ſhort foot-ſtalks, whoſe origin is 
from the — i of the leaves; 


the mountainous parts of Germany, from whence the root 
are brought to England for medicinal uſe. 


may be removed; but as the roots of theſe plants run deep 


pedunculis 1 iſimis. Le mariti 
taury with a large blue — * 1 


he firſt fort is the common Gentian of the ſhops, whoſe 
root is one of the principal ingredient in bitters. 
This hath. a large thick root of a yellowiſh brown. 
lour, and a very better taſte; the lower leaves are of a 
| obloug oval ſhape, a little 4 at the end, ſtiſf, of , 
— green, and have five lar ge veins on the back of 
The ſtalk riſes four or five feet high, garniſhed with 
de growing by pairs at each joint, almoſt embraci racing 
bg at their baſe ; they are of the ſame form with the 
. but diminiſh gradually in their fize to the top. The 
owers come out in whorls at the joints on the upper part of 


they are of a pale he 
have one petal, divided almoſt: to the bottom, and wh ob. 
long cylindrical. 2 which afterward ſwells to an ob- 
long taper capſule, biſid at the point, and us in two 
cells, filled with ſmall flat ſeeds. - + 1 7 

It grows, natuzally i in the paſtures in Switzerland, dk 


A few years there was a mixture of Henbane roots 
brought over with Gentian, which was unhappily uſed, aud 
OCC 


oned t diſorders 1 in the perſons to whom it was 
« ».; 4.4%. oj 
This plant delights i in a + light loamy foil and 2 ſhady ſi- 
3 where it will thrive much better than in an open 
ure. It is, propagated. by ſeeds, which ſhould be 
u in pots ſoon. after, it is ripe, for if it is kept till the 
ſpring it will not ſucceed ; the pots ſhould be * in 2 
ſhady ſituation. In the ſpring the plants will appear, when 
they muſt; be dyly watered in dry weather; the foll 
autumn they ſhould be carefully ſhaken out of the —_—s 
a not to break or injure their roots, and planted in a gry bu 
ay bord er of loamy earth, at ſix inches diſtance each way, 
0 lee to let the L. of the roots be a little below tho 
ſurface of the gro then, preſa the earth cloſe to the 
roots; after chis ch the will require no farther care but to 
keep them t clean from weeds. In this border 
the plants may Rand two years, by which time they will 
be fit to tranſplant where they are deſigned to remain; 
therefore in autumn, ſo ſogn as their leaves decay, they 


„ sere. _1-3-3-3 &- 3-3 
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into the ground like Carrets, there muſt be great care taken 
in digging them up not to cut or break them. After the 
plants are well fixed in their places, they require no other 
culture but to dig tbe ground about them early in the pong, 
before they begin to ſhoot. The roots of this plant 
continue many years, but the ſtalks decay every — 
the roots ſeldom flower oftener than every third year, but 
when they flower ſtrong they make a ſine appearance; 
as thefe delight in a ſhady moiſt ground, where few orna- 

mental plants. will thrive; ſo they! ſhauld not be wanting in 
| good gardens. 

The ſecond ſort grows naturally. in moiſt paſhures in 
many parts of England, but particularly in the — it 
riſes with an upright ſtalk about a — high, garniſhed 
with ſmooth leaves placed oppoſite, without foor-ftalks. 
The flowers are produced on. the top of the ſtalk three or 
four in number, ſtanding upon foot-ſtalks alternately above 
each other; they are large, bell-ſhaped, and divided into 


dibuliformibus, caule dichotomo, Lin, Sp. Pl. 229. * 
Cænlaury. 


ave pounts at the . of a deep blue colour, ſo ma * | 


GEN 


arance; theſe come out the latter end of July in 


h later. | n 8 | 
_— ek be pro} by ſeeds in the ſame manner as 
the firſt ſort, an the plants'may be treated in the fame 


way: but as this fort doth not 


ground, it may 
if theſe are remo 
wi 

_— moiſt, 
and flower annu 
thrive or flower. . 4 | 

The third ſort grows naturally upon the Helvetian moun- 
tains ; this riſes with an vpright ſtalk a foot high, garniſh- 
ed with ſmooth leaves which embrace the ſtalk, but end in 
acute points; they are of a fine green, and are diminiſhed 
in their ſize as they are nearer” the ; and have five lon- 
gitudinal veins which join at hoth ends, but diverge from 
each other in the middle. The flowers come out by pairs 
oppoſite from the bottoms of the leaves, ſtanding on . 
foot-ſtalks ; they are pretty large, bell-ſhaped, and of a fine 
blue colour, ſo make a fine ap | when they are open. 
This ſort flowers in June and ſulxyxr. 
It may be propagated by ſeeds in the ſame manner as the 
firſt ſort, and the plants treated in the ſame way, but 
they muſt have a moiſt loamy ſoit, othe reife they:Will not 


ved with a ball of earth to their roots, 


loamy ſoil, in which'the plants willthrive 


thrive. It may alſo» be propagated by offsets, which may 


be divided from the roots; theſe ſhould be taken of in au- 
tumn, which is the beſt ſeaſon for removing all theſe ſorts 
of plants, but theſe ould not be removed or parted oſtener 


than every third year, where they are expected to produce 
ſtrong flowers. vt is i $94 410 Wat 


The fourth ſort grows naturaſty on the Alps and Hetve- 


tian mountains; this is commonly known by the title of 


Gentianella. - It is a low plant, the ftatks ſeldom growing | 


more than three or four inches high, parniſhed with fmooth 
leaves placed oppoſite; which fir to the talk. The 
flower grows erect on the top of the ſtalk, fo ſtand quite 
above it; but ſometimes when the plants are ſtron r 
will de two or three at the end of each ftalk ; t 
large, bell-ſhaped, and of a deep azure blue. It 
lowers in May, but ſometimes the plants flower again it 
autumn. 1. N 3141 . * 

This is commonly propagated b ing of the roots, in 
the fame manner as is befor bed ob he third fort, but 
the plants muſt not be often ttanſplanted or parted ; they 
ſhould have a ſoft toaty ſoil and 'a ſhady ſituation, where 
the plants will thrive and flower well every year. 

It may alſo be propagated by feeds, which, in a goo 
ſoil, the plants. will uce in plenty; theſe ſhould be fown 


in autumn, in the ſame manner as ts before directed for the 
firſt ſort, and | 


will be 


firong enough to flower the ſecond year after they 
arc come up, and theſe ſeedling p 
Eronger than thoſe which are propagated by offsets. 

The fifth and eighth ſorts are low annual plants, which 


row naturally upon the Alps and other mountainous places 
31} Europe, 


fifth ſort ſe 


ing out from the root into ſeveral ſtender ſtalks, Ir 


wich very ſmall leaves placed by pairs; each ft 
mated by one — UK 5 


eighth fort grows about 
right ſtalk of a purple c 
oral, but thoſe upon th 
bie. The flalk 
large bellied em 
al the fo wer riſe 


four inches high, with a fingle up- 
olour. The leaves at the roots are 
| e ſtalk are narrow, and ſtand oppo- 
is terminated by one blue flower, with a 
palement, which is plaited, and the petal 


dot its roots deep into the 
be tranſplanted with leſs hazard; however, 


[1 nat feel their removal ſo much as when — 
1s all taken from them. ' ns: ſhould be planted in | 


ally, but in a warm dry ſoil they will not 
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da 
S 2 " | 
if the ptants are planted in a good foil, they 


lants will flower much 


is ter- 


blue flower ſtanding erect. The 
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Aſter the 


y "two filter flowers 
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dune p 
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15 
in autumn, but it muſt be in x 
ay be thin 


conſtantly kept moi 


nts thrive and flower very well. n 

fixth fort is a perennial plant, which grews natu- 
rally upon the Apennines and Helvetian mountains; 
this riſes with an upright ſtalk about fix inches high, gar- 
niſhed with ſmooth ſpear-aped leaves about two inches. 
long, and one broad in the middle, fitting cloſe to the 
Rate; "they the placed oppoſite, and each pair of leaves 
croſs one another, from whence it is called Croſpwort Gen- 
tian. The flowers are produced in whorls round the upper 
part of the ſtalks, ſitting very cloſe to them; at the top 


* "£4 


there is a large cluſter growing in the ſame form, theſe are 
of a light blue colour. This may be propagated by ſeeds or 
offsers, in the fame manner as the third and | orts, and 


fits mult be tteatsd in the ſame way, 


Ide ſevench ſort grows flaturally upon the Alps, and 
other mountaĩnous parts of Europe; this i y | 


plant, whoſe "ſtalks ate very ſender 
than three or four inches Rigb, parnil 
row, - acute-poitited leaves, placed 


* 
4 


"he vintk fort is the Lelber Cciitiiry of the Nope, which. 
n dry paſtures in of Eng- 


r 'S 1 5. 05 Sg. 
kad, e it riſes in height proportionable to the pood- 
nefs of the ſoil, for in 200J land it 1s frequently a foot bigh,. 
' but in poor ſoils not more than three or four inches. IN 


, 


i 


Fan upright talk about a 


{| mote diſtance from the ſea. 


an annual plant, with upright branchiog ſtalks, garniſhed. 
with ſmall leaves placed by pairs. | The fRowers grow in 
form of an umbet at the tog, and ave of a bright purple co- 
lour; they come out in July, and the ſeeds ripen. in autumn. 
This plant cannot be cultivated in gardens. 28 

The tenth fort grows. naturally upon, chalky, grounds in 


many parts of England. It is an annual plant, riſiafÞ with 
an upright ſtalk a foot high, Ff 2 with oval- pointed 

leaves placed oppoſite, whoſe baſe ſurrounds the ſtalk ;. 
they are of a gray colour; the ſtalks and leaves are very- 
ſmooth. The flowers grow in form of an umbel on the top- 
of the ſtalk, of a bright yellow colour, cut into eight parts 
at the top. Theſe appear in July, and the feeds ripen. in 
autuma. | . 
The eleventh fort is. an annual 1 which grows na- 
turally in the ſouth of France and. Italy; this riſes with 

foot high, ſending out ſeveral. 
garniſhed by ſmall leaves placed 


branches toward the top, 


and are very rarely cultivated in gardens. The oppoſite. - The flowers are produced from the kde, and at 


dom riſes more than two inches high, branch- 1 


the top of the ſtalk, in form of looſe irregular umbels ; 
they are white, and about the fe of thoſe af the common 
| Centaury. | —— 5 UE 2 8 

The twelfth fort naturally in the Weſt-Indies,. 
where it was difcovered by Father Plumier, and the late 
Dr. Houſtoun found it growing in plenty at La Vera Cruz, 
in low moift places where the water ſtagnates, but at a re- 
This riſes. with an upright 


ſtalk near two feet high, garniſhed with oblong, ſmooth, 


s but little above the empalement, ſo does 


acute- pointed leaves placed oppoſite: the upper part of the 
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Wie wn bc pedunculis bifloris, nis quin- 
tolls reflexis. Brown Cr, . bill with } 


e caule eretto. Flor. Lapp. 266 
Win, Cra rane P;-bill ait A Cronwfoor leaf. 
f 2 10. Gi AN 1U M (Oriental) pedunculis bifloris, folic: | 
due oppolitis en, integris, calycibus brevioribus. Ori- 
i. | ub Dev sf vot ' Crane «-by with an Aud roof and large 


4 Dane * 1 bifloris, folizque | 
7 LL Wears caule erefts ramoſo, petalis bifidis; Greateſt, pe. 
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7 ſeven! naked f60t:Nlkte, each 
bine Lower,” divided Into Nye ſepments 
objoug capſules 


TE 1h n boos be'ſowh on 2 
fierward treated in the fame man- 
annual Plan ts from the fame country, | 
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7 Crane s-bill of the Pyr enmes. 


ia, fol uncuhs Rs longifimis multi- 
ah. tef, @ ling root, and large Purple 


-genteum) cedteuts bifloris; talis 
atis ſeptempartitis trifidis, bene 


' evrapfed up in the hut of the 


tis ſinuatis. Lin. Sp. PE 680. Crane's-bill wwzth a Henled 
leaf; and very long brats to the feed. | 


20.) Grrariyw (Fiſeoſum) pedunculis maltiflris, ah. 


Kull b 4 round Marſpmallewo teaf, and the ſent of Carlin 


1 — 1 4e an angular er 12 4 and large urge 


| OT I > 


is 


Prinin "Mall leaf, and an elegant Icarlet : ; commonly 


"leaf like the Alcra, 
| — aer fate e 


© 2 — * 

CER 
᷑ehotomo treo; foliis quinquepartitis incifis mmi ta. 
libus. Flor. Virg. 78. American Jported Crans r 
ohholete blue fFowers. > 

15. Guraniva (Bobemicum) pedunculis bifloris, Petal; 
emarginatis arillis hirtis coteledonibus trifidis, b 
catis. Lin. Syit. Lefer annual Crane bil J Bohemia bemia, wi 
a purple Vieler flower. ' 

10. GERANIUM (Sibericum) peduncutis bande, 5 

His  quinquepattitrs- acutis, ſoliolis pinnatifidis. Lin 55 
Fibu 683. Crane u- bill eoith cnt ffotuer on a fbot- alt, lay, 


divided into frve acute" pern, aid the falt — win. 


'| pointed. ' 

17. Saaten (Moſchatum) pedencuti multifloris, ca 
lycibus pentaphyllis, noribus pentandris fuliis pinnatis in. 
ciſis obtuſis. Hort. Cliff. 334. Maſtes Grant's-bill , 4. fregane: 
ly called M ſcowuy. 

18, Girantun (Gruinum) pedunculis 'bifloris, - cali 
bus pentap hyllis, floribus pentandris, fobis pinnato-incig, 
crenatis. Broad-leaved an Grans-bill, north a blue fee 
and a very long beak. 

19. GERANiUuM (Cicovimms) e multifloris caly. 
cibus pentaphyllis, florĩbus pentandris, foliis pinnatis acu: 


cibus pentaphyllis, tioribus pentandris, foliis bipinnatd 
multifidis, catele erecto viſcoſo. rect viſceus Cram lil 
| ith a Hemloc# lehf, and very long bene to the ſeed. 

21. Geranivir (Cutlatum) calycibus' mono hyllis, ſo- 
l cuculatis dentatis. Hort. Cliff. 345. African Tree Cran's: 


T. 


22. Gin Anu (4+ ilsfam) calyeibus monophyllis, fo: 
nis cticalatis anguloſis; àculè dentaris. - Tree Cranes 


295 Werkstor (Zonal) cxlycibus monophyllis, fokis 
—— incifis zon& notatis. Hort. Upſal. 196. 
African Tree 25 rane bill, with an hairy Ladies Manik hef, 


BR ph TO (Diqnitans) chene los vn, fo- 
rbiculato-reniformibus tomentoſis ns monoph ſer · 
lis. Hort. Upſal. 193. African Tree Cram s-billwitha plan 


called Scarlet Geranium. 
Grrantrum (Capitatum) calycibus monophlls 


liis leben undatis villoſis. Hort. Upf. 196. Lek 
leaf 


con- 


Trau - bill with a jagged, | feet ſmelling, I 
monly called Roſe- ſcented Geranium. 
26. Geraniva (Fit ) calyeibus n 


liis adſcendentibus lobatis pubeſcentibus. Hort. 6 
African Hrubhy Crane g- bill, with a j 12 Mallow leaf fuel: 


| ing like Balm, and a purpliſh coloured 
Geranrun (Papilionactum) cal yeibus — 


corcilis ilionaceis, vexillo rs The — foliis an 


gulatis. Hort. Cliff. 3 can Tree Crane - bill with © 
E G8) , , of the flier cn 
cernible 
28. Gitantun (Atrta/an) calyeibus njonophy ih 
25 ſobovatis carnoſis crenatis. Hort. Cliff. 345. 4ff1® 
Jorubby Crant's-bill with a thitk glancous leaf, and en aridtaf 


GERANIUM (Carnofum): calycibus monophyllis, f. | 
N caule 3 5 05 duplicato- Pin 
natifidis. Lin. Vir. 67. 333 


ye for abi be 


* 


like Sorrel. 


_— 
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A. an. a» awd S = 


Wk 


ol Fen, 

Ji. GAA. e — moncphyti, f foliis 

itis inciſis intermedia majore, 

ris geminis, caule carnoſa. Lin. Vir. 67. African Crane's- 
kill with a Vervain Mallewu leaf, and a deep ſcarlet flower. 

32. Geranium; (£ eltatum 

vis quinguelabis 1 integerrimis g 


. African. Cr 


_— like Staveſacre, ſhining, ſpotted, . and 
* like Sorrel. 


” Grranue (Alchimilloides), calycibus e 
üs orbiculatis palmatis inciſis pilofis, caule herbaceo. 

Lin. Vir. 67. African Crane a- bill with a hairy Ladies Man- 
th leaf, and aubitiſb flowers. 


peltatis. 


34 GERANIUM Odoratifimum) calycibus monophyllis, | 


caule carnoſo mo, ramis longis, foliis cordatis. Hort. 


Cliff. 1 72 Mig Crane's-bill with a thick, foft, feoeet-, 


allow leaf, ad 4 ſmall white owes cg of 


— multifidis . radice ſubrotundo. American 


ous-rooted c 1086 „ with a dark feuer e 
is the night. |. 52 4 27 iright : Ages. ues | 
36. Grain (Mrrhifaliun) calycibus monapbyllis, | 


foliis duplicato ' pinnatifidis, radice ſubrotundo. T uberous- 

rooted African Crant' s-bill wth an Anemony leaf, and a. pal | | 

lb coloured. flower. J 710.5 

37. GzRaNivM ul ole 
fis 


end ar For 
c iſkmis.. Night /arelling 
root, broad, woolly, " beary Garret kene, and a pals 


= Geranium (Villoſum) Rx monophyllig, ha 
pinnatifidis villoſis, laciniis linearibus. Night {a 


— Ethic | 
— Crant's-bill. with a tuberons root, — e = 


4 


39. Genammui (Lobatum) calycibus mono IL 
I Lr T6 e road. 5 
with 4 1 leaf, ny Ne root. 

40. Gzraniun (Coriandrifolium) calycibus; We- 
ks, corollis papilionaceis, vexillo dipetalo, folizs . 
tis. Smaller African nn, quith a Coriander a, and | 
a feſp-colaured floaver. 

41. Giraxun (Uoecriſpc/alius) calyribes mons byl- | 
bs, foliis palmatis ſubrotun 3 caulibus mi- 
bus procumbentibus. 2 Clan- e awilh a lee 
* 22 reddifo lauern. 

- The firſt. fort 8 naturall *in moiſt meadows i in many 
* of England, but is frequently planted in gardens for 
the beauty. of its large bl ve flowers ; of this there is a vari- 


Ay; wm white flowers, and another with variegated flow > | 


heſe are apt. to nerate t Bag. c mon fort if 
ve ca e Nh = 25 4 


ut Hy parting of. their roots they may 
continued. It hath a.perenm — which, ſends. vp. 
— Ralks. three feet Mi i garpiſhed with target ſuaped 

leaves divided into fix 22852 parts. cut into ſeveral acute 

ments after. the. ore f winged leaves, ending in many 
Points. The flowers are produced at the top of the ſtalks, | 
each foot-ſtalk 8 two flowers, whoſe petals are large 
May ether Ka a fine. blue cal ales, dad für in 

The ſecond gh graves. naturally in Germ and gwit⸗ 
N 3. it. bath: a thick, flethy, perennia Pier from 
3 ich ariſe ſeveral branching ftalks one foot high, garniſa- 
Aich leaves divided. i into. five. lobes, which are again di- 


1 
+ 35 GAA ANN Cie calycibus monaphyllis, ſollis 


| 


pedunculis umbellife- the ho 
2 large, equal, of a fine bright — 700 altar, ; 
\Falycibus mono Phyllis, ſo- 5 


ort. Cliff. 
ane - Gill with Fa Pas. —— like — | 


- 


ed e | 


| er — 53 2 = 


EY 5 


! 


| 


| A it by Linnæus, 5 


— 


g R 


| vided inte man Ents, exe 
| The flowers NY Te FN! the rad 0 e c by oh ; 5 fr 
| hort foot elke ſuſtains two. n Brees The atle: 


e 


7 7 5 1 


-flowered, foo 
tha naked? foot · ſtalk {i alan 


0 * neal 


9 Rete much 4 than the petals; the \ ho! 
bop whe 4.209 emits an agreeable. 4A. Thi vg 


SE drt treated 1 in the ſawe 5 5 = 


grows naturally in many parts © land; 
this wr prett oo Ck, fleſhy & 743) roots, From 5 A. 
ariſe many ſta 1 e with leaves divided into — * 
parts or lobes, which are again divided almoſt 10 the 

rib. The flowers ſtand upon long hairy foot-ſtall $9; W 

come out from the fide of the ftalk, 9 ſullain leon = 
＋ 2 compoſed of five broad regular petals, which are of 
af wy PPE cane calour. a There are two nes mentioned 

s ſort 


diſtinct ſpecies, one whoſe ſtalk grows . 
the other hath leaves. much deepe r divided, 


. plants wy al I have raiſed from Gods 0 of theſe do 2 


come up the ſame 8s the parent Plaats, das $a logs 
minal varieties. 


It hath a — root; which: may be parted i in autuiny, 
2 thereby W ge i t may. propagated. y ſeeda, 
8 15 9 90 e Fab rare as the fi 
* * 


ſed by ſome to only a 
ers un Subredly a Ay ſpecies. - 


t are 4 e be thoſe of the Erd. 
the leaves are. much leſs, 
eng much ſmaller 1 or 
00 n tir y in- 
Ko AA enty. 


\ :, 
s 4 
N 
* W | = the 
. ©, * k BITE 


8 


1} ell 17 55 


es 
8 mer. 


fe 


7 * zen, 10 N 
8 t — wy a on 
ily dig rr wp I ae 
This; maybe propane anda in the ſapem 
Na A234) ASS) 1 >: 
We fi Ich ſort grows natural) rally on the Alpes and eee 
mountains and i found. in. din e pre. Was - * * wir 
8 t h | f W 2 
K a * big i VC lead wha W ap divided- 
—— five or fix N e on e Which 
grow. near the root hay ee ut choſe· on the 
upper part of che ſtalk. Fs cloſe ;. the talk branches ouf at 


| the top into three or faur diviſions, each being terminated . 


by two or three foot · ſtalks, ſuſtaini 
dark purple colaur, with ereR petals: 
Loew * or. Ati of the roots, in 
25.8 t. 

The ſeventh fort. 3 15 very like the fxrbs but ad ain are 
laiger, the lobes ſhorter, broader, and not ſp much cut, 
and are marked with black; the ſtalks riſe igher, the - 
flowers are larger, and the petals are reflexed. is may 
de propagated and treated in che ſame, männer as the firſt 
ſort. It grows naturally on the Alps. 

The eighth ſort, hath a perennial root, which ſends up - 
many branching ſtalks a foot and a half high, garniſhed: 
with light green leaves; thoſe c24g lower part of the ſtalk 
have five lobes, and ſtand upon long foot-ſtalks ; but thoſe 


two flowers of a: 
[his war the propa- | 
vanner | 


| on the upper part have but three, fcing cloſer tothe ſtalks, , 


Oo 2 | and. 


GER 


; the lower land 


GER 


ED IE afe pretty long thd naked, each ſuſtainin g tws paſe 
* foot talks. uſtaining two flowers | flewers with entire petals. The aps | divided j into five 
E of five 2 ; Which are deeply indented arts; which are cut an their edges, and are — 
at the tap: they are «ally white;. with many purple lice It flowers in June, and frequently ripens ſeeds, 
ſtripes W . longirunally om. ny fort is which the plant Lam, 'be — 

A a _ ividing 0 the roots, The fifteenth ſort grows natu in Bohemia ; this; 
2 h N bb, as the firſt ſort. 8 plant; which fends out rw 


ly in the meadows in Lan- 
he nc fore ron penal en ” 


. root, which 

out three or four oprig ht nahe about nine inches 
high, garvithed wi with leaves having: five lobes, which are 
ſawed on their edges, an Lay on oppoſite ; thoſe on the 
lower part. having pretty foot. tal „but thoſe on che 
upper part fit cloſer * the "talks. The flowers terminate 
| — ſtalks, ſtandin; Mort foot-ſtalks, each ſuſtaining 

retty large he Bowers. with. . petals. This 
owe propagated and treated in the ſ⸗ ame manner as the 


firſt ſort. 
The tet! bort v. was Aleoveted by Dr. T Tournefort in the 


Levant; : it hath a perepnial root, from which ariſe a, few on hens edges, and are placed 


weak ſtalks. about nine inches long, garniſhed with leaves 
divided into five lobes; which are indented at the top, and 
er te oppoſite on the flalks. The 2 ſtand on pretty | 
foot-ſtalks, which come ont fin Ra 2 from the joints of | 
the be Ralks, each nere two flowers: with entire | 


petals, havi fort emp ments, 1. may be propa- 
gated Adder Pon ſeeds er by = | 
t 


g of their roats; in the 
fame manner as the frſt fort, the Fand N a 9 | 


ſdil and a warmer ſituation, | I! 
| The eleventh fort grows riatafally © on che Pyrenean moun- | 
tains; it hath a'perennial root; ſending out many branch. 


ing ſtalks a foot and a ; oh rien garvithed, with round 


ſeyeral parts, garniſhed with leaves divided into five 


crenated on their edges, ſtanding upon „ for 
the — part oppoſte. 'The flowers by pairs upon 

ong ſlender foot: ſtalks, Which come out from the 
r ſtalk; they are of a fine blue colour, and are 
ſucceeded by ſeeds whoſe capſules and beaks are black, 
If the ſeeds are permitted to ſcatter, there will be a { 


| 
of plants; which want Wr keep them clear 4 


| from weeds. 
The Gxteenth ſort grows naturally in Siberia. It hath 


a 
lo 


„which are cut into many = wing-like ſegments 
te apon long lender 


foot-ſtalks. 
| the wings of the ſtalk; they are long, ſlender, each ſuſ. 
taining one pale purpliſh flower. It ripens ſeeds very well; 
ſo may be eafily propagated, d will grow on any ny fol of 
f tuation. 

The Cm Nei is an ** plane, which "TOR 
times found: growing 
ly preſerved 1 in gardens for tha muſky odour of the leaves; 
which-in dry weather is very ſtrong. The leaves of this 


are irregularly winged ; the lobes grow alternate, and are. 


ut into many obtuſe ſegments on their edges. The flalks 
8 many divifions, and frequently decline to the 


leaves, divided; dino many obtu pls ſegmants 35 the top. The | 


flowers are prod dr in ſhort, faot-ftalks, * which 1 
come out 5 the divif e des, and at. the to p. of 
the ſtalks ; the y are in ie on. of a 


e P urple colour, 7 and i 
others white. © be A s of the flowers are bifd like ' thoſe. 
of the common Dove's- foot Crane „bill, to whic the Whole 
3 bears ſome feſemblanc 'N 5 4 Nalks's are ereft, the. 


ves and flowers much ON rpot. ĩs perenhial ; 
this wiff -propagate itle o e 85 ou 
where, it has ONCE got. ns on, and e N i 
or ſituation.” "FX Ii 
The twelfth fort rows naturally ppon o the Alps; It hath 
N root, oF runs very deep into the ground: 
The lower leaves of the plant have very long foot-ſtalks, 


amd are doubly winged and ſmooth. The ſtalks riſe à foot | 
and a half high, ed with leaves of the fame form as 
the lower; bar ſmaller, aud And. oppokite, 
are putple, many growing 
ftalks ; it hath awns to. the yd ents of the empalement. 
This ſeldom produces ſeed feds a. 

Hardy, and lives in the — air, but as the roots put out 
no Gers; and ſeldom perfect ſeeds here, fo e have not 
been able to propagate it in plenty. 

The 9 ſort grows naturally on the Alps; this 
Hath a very thick perenniat root, and roundiſh filvery | 
leaves divided into many parts, ſtanding upon pretty long 
foot - ſtalks. The gower Ha tks riſe about four or five inches 
high, garniſhed with one or two ſmall Teaves like thoſe be- 
low, which fit cloſe to the ſtalk. The ſtalks are terminated 
by two pretty large pale flowers, whoſe petals are entire. 
It flowers in June, but rarely ripens ſeed here; it may be 
Belge f 2. by parting of the roots in the ſame manner as 

and ug haue a ſhady ſituation. 
The fourteenth fort grows naturally i in North America; 
this hath à perennial root, ſending out ſeveral ſtalks one 
foot high, which divide by pairs, and from the middle of 
be di viſions come out che foot- talks of the lowers, which | 


The flowers 


gether npon very long foot- [ are deſign. 
England. The plant is Italy. 


ſtalks, which ariſe from the wings of the ſtalks ; they 


are mall, blue; and have but fiye ſtamina in each; their. 


palements are of five leaves. If the ſeeds are 
permits to ſcatter, there will be a ſupply of plants with- 


ut care, which, will require no-other culture but to keep 


them clean from weeds, , 

+ The cighteenth ſort grows naturally i in Crete ; this is an 
annual — with yery broad leaves, which are cut on their 
fides regu larly in form of winged leaves; and are crenated 
on their —— —yy The flowers are produced on pretty long 


foat-talks, which come out from the wings of the ſtalk; 
they are compoſed of five entire blue petals; and are ſuc. 
ceeded by the largeſt and longeſt beaks of of 


this genus yet known. It ripens ſeeds very well, and if 
they are permitted to ſcatter, the plants will come up with- 
out care; or they may be fown in the ſpring where they 
ed to remain. 
'The nineteenth ſort * naturally in Sermany and 
It is an annual plant, with ſeveral proſtrate ſlalks a 
foot long, garniſhed with winged leaves; cut in ſeveral acute 
| Parts placed oppoſite: The flowers come out from the 
| wings of the ſtalk upon pretty long ſoot-ftalks; ſome ſuſ- 
taining many flowers, others have no more —_— ; they 
are of a pale blue color, and are ſueceèded by very ow 
beaks, but not ſo long or large as thoſe of the former — 
The ſeeds of this and the former fort are frequently uſed 


for hygrometers, to ſhew the moiftyre of the air; if the 


feeds of this are permitted to ſcatter; the plants will come 
vp and thrive without any ** care than to keep them clear 
from weeds. 

The twentieth ſort is an annual plant, which hath up- 
| right ſtalks two feet high, garniſhed with double winged 
leaves, ending i in many points ;' the whole plant is viſcous: 
The flowers are produced on long naked foot-ſtalks, ſtand 
ing many together upon each; 


lour, and have 2 five ſtamina ; their empalements are 
compoſed 


our many ſtalks, dividin into | 


nial root; the leaves are divided into five zene 


The foot-Mtatks of > flower come out from. 


naturally in England, but is frequent. 


ground. The flowers are produced in embels upon long 


ey are of a pale blue c- 


gr g- F383. 
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GER 
#4 of five leaves, which end with #whs. This re. 
4 * are ſeveral other ſorts of annual Geraniums, ſome 
bf which 
weeds in? 


h 
2 555 trouble the reader with an enumeration of the ſpe- 


ries, which would ſwell this article too much. 


| 
| 


+ 
* 
* 


| | The twenty Hach fort is a native of the 


; 


. 


- twenty-firſt ſort grows naturally at the Cape of Good 
_ it riſes with a Mfubby ſtalk eight or bo foot high, 
Coling out ſeveral irregular branches garniſhed with round- 
ih leaves, whoſe ſides are erect, ſo form a fort of hood 
by a hollow cavity made in the leaf. The baſe of the 

leaves is cut in form of a heart-ſhaped leaf, and from the 
foot-ftalk run many nerves arifing from a point, but di- 
verge toward the fides ; the borders of the leaves are ſharp- 
ly indented ; thoſe on the lower part of the branches have 
long foot-ſtalks, but thoſe on the upper part have ſhorter, 
and ſtand oppoſite: © The flowers are produced in large pa- 
nicles on the top of the branches; their empalements are of 
one leaf, deeply cut into five ſegments, and eloſely covered 
with hairs. e petals are large; entire; and of a blue 
colour. The flowers are ſucceeded by ſeeds with ſhort hairy 
beaks. - , . , | T 20 *. 
The twenty-ſecohd fort has ſome appearance of the twen- 
ty-firſt, but the leaves are of a thicker ſubſtance, divided 
into many acute angles, and have purple edges which are 
acutely indented, The ſtalks and leaves are very hairy. The 
branches are not ſo irregular as thoſe of the former, nor are 
the bunches. of the flowers near ſo large; theſe differences 


| 


| 
grow in cloſe rourid{ſh heads on the top of the foot-ftalks, 
0 


| rubbed they have a ſcent of Balm. 


| 


2re permanent in the plants which are raiſed'from' ſeeds; ſo 
it is undoubtedly à diſtinct ſpecies. © 00D 
The twenty-third ſort comes from the Cape of Gbod 
Hope, but is one of the oldeſt, and the moſt common fort 
in the Engliſh gardens ; it riſes with a ſhrubby ſtalk five or 
fix feet high, and divides into a great number of irregu- 
lar branches, which are garniſhed with roundiſh heart- 
ſhaped leaves, indented on their edges with ſeveral obtuſe 
ſegments, which are cut in ſhort teeth at their brims ;' theſe 
have a purple circle or mark Icke 'a borſe- hoe throug 
the leaf, going from one fide of the baſe to the other, 
reſpondin 


with the border of the leaf; the leaves, when 


gently rubbed, have a ſcent like ſcalded Apples. The flow- | 


ers are produced in ty cloſe bunches, ſtanding upon 
long foot-ſtalks, which come out from the wings of the ſtalk 
toward the end of the branthes ; they are of a reddiſſi pur- 
ple colour, and continue in ſucceſſion great part of fum- 
mer ; there are three or four varieties of this, one with fine 
variegated leaves, one with erimſon, and another with Pink- 
2 flowers, which have been accidentally raiſed from 
© 8. 1 T7 . « * vs 3 : ; x 
The twenty- Fourth fort grows naturally at the Cape of 
Good Hope; this riſes with foft ſhrubby Ren to the be it 
of eight or ten feet; ſending out ſeveral branches, which 
* generally erect, Te with roundiſh kidney- ſaped 
caves of a thick ſubſtance and a lucid green, ſtanding on 
pretty long foot- ſtalks; they are coveted with ſoft hairs on 
Ie; under fide. The flowers grow in looſe bunches upon 
Ralf tiff foot-ſtalks, which come out from the wings of the 
they are of a bright ſcarlet colour, ſo make a fine 
*PPearance, and there is a 
2ll the ſummer months. 
, _ twenty-fifth ſort grows naturally at the Ca 
— into ſeveral weak irregular branches, garnifhed 
11h leaves divided into three unequal lobes, which are 


ſucceſſion of theſe flowers during 
pe of Good 


— 


this riſes with a ſhrubby ſtalk four or five feet high, | 


and waved on their edges, placed alternate on the. 


garniſhed with ſmooth, Night, 


n 
branches, azad fland upon Hairy foot-ſtalks. The flowers 


; 


rming a ſort of corymbus ; they are of a popu blue 
colour, and,continue in fucceffion grear art of the ſummer. 
The leaves of this fort, when rubbed; have an odour Hike 
dried Roſes, from wherice many Rave given” it the title of 


Roſe Geranium. | 2 
Fo de 
ſfalk ſeyen 


ſtrong branches, 


Hope; this riſes with an upright thrubby 
eight feet high, ſending out many p 


iſhed with leaves ſhaped ſomewhat like thofe of he 


ine; thoſe on the lower part ſtand upon long foot. ſtalks, 
but the upper have ſhort ones; when the leaves of this are 
The flowers grow in 
compact cluſters on the top of long naked foot- talks, which 
come out from the wings of the ffalk ; they are ſmall, and 
of a pale blue colour, fo make no great figure. 

The twenty-ſeventh. ſort riſes with an upright ſhrub 
ſtalk ſeven or eight feet high, ſending out ſeveral fide- 
branches, garniſhed with larpe, angular, rough leaves, ſtand- 
ing upon long foot-ſtalks. The flowers are produced in 
panicles at the end of the branches, which are ſhaped ſome- 


what like à Butterfly flower; the two apper | als, which 
are pretty large, turn upward like 4 ſtandard in the legu- 


| 


minous flowers ; theſe ate finely variegated; but the three 
petals are ſo ſmall as not to appear at a little diſtance ; 


8 we an 46d flavour like Sorrel. The flower 
tand upon p long foot-ſalks, Which ariſe from the 
wings of a kak, each ſuſtaining flowers 


ok 


# 1! 
* 
7 


are larger, and ſeem to be an intel mediate ſpecies between 
this and the twenty-fourth' fort, for the flowers are larger 
oh the twenty-eighrh fort, and are of a pale {car- 
let co \ we ki | 29 = | dy - SITE OO EY F093 t 
The twenty⸗ninth fort hath à thick, fleiy, knotted Ralk, 
which riſes about two fert gh, fending out a few lender 
fleſhy branches, Auiined wöiniy with Jouble winged leaves, 
which, on the lower part of the ſtalk ſtand 


' 


— @ 


upon foot- 


ſtalks, but thoſe above' fit ' clofe to the branches, The 


# 7 


flowers are produced in ſmall cluſters at the end of the 
branches; theſe have'five narrow white petals which make 
no appearance. COTS 4 
The thirtieth ſort hath a round fleſhy Nalk with ſwelli: 
knots at the joints, which riſe about three feet gh. fend. 
ing out ſeveral irregular branches, which are ſmooth, thinly 
garniſhed with ſmoeth, fleſhy, wieged leaves, ending in ob- 
tuſe points, of a gray colour, and ſtand upon ſhort foot- 
ſtalks. The flowers ſtand four or five upon each foot-ftalk, 
which ariſes from the wings of the ſtalk, and are of a dark 
purple colour. The 12 are broader than thoſe of the 
former ſort, and the flowers have a very agreeable ſcent in 
the evening, after the ſun has left them ſome a. ws 
The thirty-firſ ſort hath a fleſhy ſtalk, which ſeldom riſts 
a foot high, and puts out very few branches, which are 
oreen leaves, divided into 
three lobes, the middle ſegment being much larger * 
4 SS 


a EN 


the ethers The flowers ſtand upon ſhort foot-ſtalles,-each. 
— — chang. hich are of a 
ſearigt colour, and have petals. The 
—. * ears ga, fo chat the talks ate frequently 
deſtitute of them ſan thret ur four months in the ſummer, 
axduppear; = if-they weve. dead, hee in an they put 
out ein leaves again. 

x: — dank any ge mak. Grobby | k 
und, with fleſhy . leaves, —— ob- 
lobes, which are entire, aud have ſlender foot-ftalks, 
which ure faſtened. to the midlie af the leaf like the handle 
of a The leaves have 2 circular purple mark in 
their m dale, and have an acid flavour. The flowers are 


produced 8 foot · ſtalks, which come out from 
the wi 7 4. each faot-ſtalk wt ye 4 tres 
purple — — Þ - ol five une 
Tue thirty third fort ſends out —. i 
a foot and a half long, which trail upon the ground if 
they are. not ſupported, and are garniſhed with roundiſh 
hand- ſhaped — which are hairy, and cut into many 
— The flowers are of a pale: bluſh, colour, ſtanding 
together upon very long foot - ſtalks 3 there ĩs a ſuc- 
ceſſion of theſe during all the ſummer months; and the 
ſeeds poo yt ger ue month after the flowers are 
2 a El Ps E L Out ozualg 369 30 Did. 
unth Jord ark. 2.5. fe Mey, talk, 
which 1 near the groutid into ſeveral-beads, each gar- 
niſhed with many leaves i which axiſe an ſeparate 'foot-ſtalks 
from the heats; they are:. heart:ihaj ſoft, and, deway. 
and have a ſtrong :#cent: like AniHeed 
come out ſeveral flender ftalks, which Bs: Proſtrate on che 


d, garniſhed with rounder-leaves/th@n thoſe head the! 93 


e 
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hairy 90 2 of * 


root, but are of the ſanie: teatude aud. Hau he lige ddour. 
The flowers are produced from the ſide a af: theft ſtalks, þ 
three, four; or ſ ve, ſnding together upan ſlender foot- 
ſtalks; they 1 you get and waite, ſo make lietle ap- 
Nane 90 12 
* The chirty-fſth fart bath a. thick; roundiſh, tuberous 
* from which ariſe ſeveral leaves, Which are finc- | 
yy divided, Almo like - thoſe. of the 
read near the und, and between them game ont th 
1 alks, which riſe e about a foot high, garniſhed with 
or three leaves of the {aine fort with below, but are 
ſmaller, and fit cloſer to the ſtalks ;. theſe ariſe two or 
threepaked Foot: flalks;: which are terminated by a.trufs of | 
yellowiſh | Howers, marked 
ſmell very ſweet after the ſun hath left them; theſe are fre- 
.quently — Ieeds, which ripen in autumn. It is 


Carrot z theſe 


ſented: 'Cranets-bill. br: (: 2aty ith Ich gr  -- 3: 
The thirty-fixeh ict bach a kvodbed. tabarogs root 
the laſt, from which come out ſeveral pretty large leaves, 
compoſed of many lobes, ſet along the midrib in be form 
of a winged leaf, which are narrow at the baſe, but are 
very much enlarged at their ends, where theꝝ are rounded 
and cut into many acute: points 3 the ſtalks Which ſuſtain 
the flowers ariſe immediately from the root, and ſometimes - 
have one or two ſmall — toward the bottom, where th 
often. divide into two naked foot · ſtallas, each being 


* by a truſs of pale red ern which ſmell iveet at 


ni 
OY thirty-ſeventh ſorthath o 


disst tuberous wo: from 
which come out ſeveral decompound winged leaves, ending | 
in acute points; the ſegments of theſe leaves are broad - 


er than thoſe of the thirty- fifth ſort, with. leaves very hairy. 

The talks riſe à foot and a half high, garniſned with a ſin- 
gle leaf at the two lower joints, theſe are fingly winged ; 
de lobes are narrow, ſtandi ing at a wider diſtance, and the 


deu; frbm theſ<:heads' || the 


xo Foo ithe title 8245 Geranium an olens, an —_—y | 


| If theſe plants are brought fo 
be very. Rong before the winter, ſo avi wake Hon. 


3 R W 
ee 3 

. 0 f yellow flowers, whi 
has iy, as or * 0 


m 13, 


7 lev, a 


ner Fo. „Which are y 
ho | roots. The foot. 
0 15 Ee 1 To. 1 — 8 


n ches high, po: ry NES] 
of Howers, which are of a very dark purple calc 


ſweet ĩ in che ey 
The 
thoſe of t 


6 ſorts, from ich come out 
Re leaves, Mn their Naben 
E obey, 3n, farm. of 3 Sins be leaf, which, ſpread Hat a 
nated on their edges, | u 
be. a Seen foot. Kalke ; of the flowers 92 e 
imme. 0 from ae root, and grow about a foot 
kid. W by. a truſs of dark purple flowers with 
Jong tubes, which have a, very agr As the 


1 fortieth fort is in, an Aptigal plane, which. 
1 2 Wal 
branching 


ge 10 d 


E . 
Kalke, ut th 225 2 upper Þ At. clole 
Ny: he ide of and vpon naked? 2 25 

e 


e RH, are | 


e res y 40-4 


downward 3, a pale fleſh co- 
. IR; autumn, faon after Ach to 


bc, a ja biepnial plane, which: grows us 


Ca 18 ſends out a 
Le e bann 


and extend a, foot 1 l. 
th ſmall; ro round hand- fo leaves cre- 
ir edges. The flawers are ver ſmall, red. 

rt {lender foot-ſtalks, which come out at 


aero WY 


: le on 
and t y 


every joint from x's fide of the ſtalks ; ſometimes they we 
ele ax ang at 4 * times there are tw o or three flowers up- | 
wich dark purple ſpats, which on a foot- 


2 


A continue in ſucceſſion all che ſam· 
e in about five weeks at 
ers decay. 


. All Beat Afri rican Crane's-bill may be p 

by ſeed, which ould be * lown upon a gentle hot: 
ward the middle of March, which will bring up the 15 
in a month or five weeks; 3 afterward they ſhould be gradu- 
ally hardened to bear the open air, ſo as not to drau them 
up weak ; when 3 are fit. to remove, they mould be 

ut into ſeparate by | pl ports an en der. a common 

rame, where the be. ſhaded from the fun. till they 
| bavetaken new — ge , of May they ſhould ould be 
removed ta a ſheltered. fityatian, ain e # 


— 4. 


the forts will flower, the ſame ſummer, and. 


| pearance in reen-houſe, _ 

BA the ruby African Geraniums, | from the rent): 
firſt to the thirty-ſecond incluſive, and alſo-the forty: — 
are commonly propagated by cuttings, which, if r n 
in a ſhady border in June or July, will take good root br 
five or fix weeks, an may then be taken up and PR 
into ſeparate pots, placing them in the ſhade till. che) — 


A ſort Io, fleſhy „ roots ta 


enact a0 0A59 ) SS ESHDOMPSDPeHEI 
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8ER 
en bee rot; after which they may be removed into a | 
Ped ficuation, and treated in the ſume manner as the | 
felling plants. The twenty-ninth, chirtieth, thicty-firſt, | 
thifty- ſecond ſorts, have more ſucculent” talks than 
Adder of the other, ſo the cuttings of theſe forts ſhould be 
planted in pots, filled with light A — 4 earth, and 
lunged into a very moderate hot bed, where they mould 
p ſhaded! from the ſun in the heat of the Gay. and Thou!d 
dave but little water, for theſe are very apt to rot with much 

ate; when theſe are well rooted: the may be ſeparated 
and planted in pots, and placed in the fade till they have 
taken new root, then they" may be removed into a ſheltered 
situation, ow they may remain till autumn. Theſe four | 
forts ſhould be ſparingly Wore at all titn6s, but eſpecially 

in winter, for they are apt to take meuldinefs with moiſture, 
0 will thrive much better! in an airy glaſs-caſe, where they 
may have mort ſun and git than in a green. —_ All the | 
other ſhrubby forts are proper furniture for” e grern-houſr, 
where they will only Teq uire protection from froſt, but 
| ſhould have a large ſhare of fret air when the "weather is | 
mild. Theſe plants ſhould be hardened in the ſpring pra-, 
dually, and in the middle of May they may be taken out 
of che green-houſe, and at firſt enced | in the ſhelter N 
where they may remaĩn a Ns | W or three weeks to hz 
then ſho1 1 be e 4a gari0h where they may be 
defeaded* from and enjoy che mornin 755 
tll eleven o'clock,” w ere they will Kee beurer tas an in" 
warmer fituation. fi acc 

The compoſt in which I have Ins found theſe plant 
thrive beſt (where there has not been a © ene of 
2 fo ſome kitchen. garden earth) Was f 60 
oam a paſture mixed with a fifth part of v "Fin 
if the —＋ is Tnclinable to bind, Wei A: nge 
tan is preferable to dung, but if it is light ancl warm, then 
a mixture of neat's dung is beſt; this compoſt hour | 
mixed three or four months before ĩt is uſed, and ſhould 
turned over three or four times, that che parts 


8 E S 

of their roots; the Boſt time for duin 5 this is in Auguſt, 
that the young roots may be eſtabliſhed before the cold 
comes on. Every tuber of theſe roots will grow provided 
they have a bud or eye to them; theſe may be planted in 
the ſame fort of earth as was before directed, and if the 

are plu:-ged into an old tan- bed, under a 
in winter, the plants will thrive better than in a green · 
houſe; the 
in mild weat er, wh wilt enjoy the free air: 
and if in hard froſt, they are well covered to prevent the 
cold g to the plants, it is all the ſhelter they will 
require : in this ſituation they ſhoald have: but little wet 
in winter, therefore the glaſfes ſhoutd be kept over them 
in heavy rains to keep them dry; in mild weather the 
glaſſes may be raiſed. on the upper fide to admit 'freſh air 
to the plants, which will give greater flope to carry 
off the wet. With this management the roots will thrive 
and flower Fare: muß, year.” "Theſe __ way alſo 


ated 
af go d is an 0 plant, . is cooks propa- 
E by ſeeds, which ſhould be — — 8f gentle hot - 

in the ſpring to bring —— otherwiſe, 

if the ſeaſon ſhould not very warm, the plants will 
not perfect their ſeeds in this ebuntry. When the plants 
are dme up, and: enough to remove, they 
ſhould be each planted into a ſeparate ſmall pot, and 
planged into u moderate: hot: bed again, madig el them till 
they have taken new root; then they muſt be gradually 
hardened to bear the bpen nir, into which: they ould be 
removed in Jane, and - Mifted into larger pots ; the plants 
-wiltflower in Julx,. amd the ſceds ripen in nber and ſoon 
r will decay. 141 1937: 194 ti | 
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rs of the frame may be drawn off every day 
the 


be, — — and rg | 


than 


frame, 


"may be we 
mixed and incorporated; but where 4 ore , 
kitchen-garden earth can be Had, eh 1 5 yell | 
worked and is clean from the rats of ti weeds; the 
will need no compoſition, for in chat they "Witt th 
us well as in any mixture which can Be wrade for them; | 


has been tas of three times turned over be | break the dsds, 
and make it fine. 

The thirty-third fore hath dee Ralles; ſp is beſt 
propagated ſeeds, which the plants produce in 
plenty; but the cuttings of this will take root as freely 
either of the other, but the ſeedlin plants are preferable to 
thoſe propagated by cattings op 1 where the feeds of this 
and man e the Afficn ſorts tre permitted to ſcatter 


there I be a ſupply of 'youn ts come up the 

ning, ee ent 

5 n | 
Nl be propagated 


from heads flipped off gem the ſhort fleſhy Jen) Lais d 7 
heads ſhould have their Tower leaves ripped off, that the. 
talk which is to be planted may be tlear of chem; chen 
n planted each into a ſmall 
are imall, there may be two or three put into one fmall 

* then n they ſhould be plunged into a very moderate . 

from the an which will forward their en 

2 roots ; after this they muſt be hardened gradual 1 


removed into the open air, where they may genre: till 


autumn, when the 
e , Yy a de rethbved into Welser for the | 


| Thethirty-fifch, chirty-fxth; thirty-ſeventh, thirty-ei heh, 
8 
nd thirty-ninth forts, are generally propagitetF he parting 


e ful b 7 
Nrauing. 
eſpecially if the earth has laid in a heap for Wine time, Add hb 


pot, but if the heads: 2 


1— anita 


xe125 drvy' | dal 20. 8 hs 
5 1, Grrorocon'{(Clabraw) a as. Lin 85. 1109. 
Gru lia, fmcorh Gout r-benrd. * 

2. Gzropooor (Hirfuum)' foliis piloſis. 135. 8p. 257 
Goat's-brard with thin . er — 
Tho Gel fort eus davdralipiin Trghy.. This has an erect 
The rſt 5 has an 
ſtalk more than . foot high with ſſmaoth Graſs- 
like leaves : the ſtalk divides toward the top into two or 
three branches, each: r by one fleſh-cotoured 


flower. 
The ſeebnd fort grow navetally in Sicily; this riſes with 
an exect ſtalk a foot high; which is garniſhed with narrow 


hairy leaves; the ſtalks ſeldom branch out, bat are ter- 
minated by flowers, compoſed of four or five herma- 
how and beer nme by ſo mr bearded 
Theſe plants are ind; 1 require the lame treatment 
as the IMA CO GOR, to which article the reader is deſired 
to turn for the culture. 
GESNERA. Pham. Nov.:Gen. 27. tab. 9. 
The CHatacTERS are, 
The flower hath one petal, <obich Fane or and frft bent 
ard out ng like a bugle born; the brnn 
is divided into five obtuſe ſegments ;, it bath na which 


dread” come e a0 actos fits under the etl, 
1 


after- 


| 
| 


5 N 


8 


- 


Cartha 


"T7 


oo Be 
. 


. 
— urs fon 
2d rwound Bf broad in the mi 
woolly midith ; the edges are crenated, 
Mort Kalke; towards the end 
2 —＋ Gower at 


RET, 4a, 


el 


25d os 


* with. a ert crooked poo exc ſult At 


nve obtuſe ſegments, of an obſolete purple colour 


are ſucceeded by Toundith capſules fitting cloſe in "the em- 


palemeat, the diviſions of 5 ariſe 


he ſecond ſort is 4 ant of h & bin el. 
dom 3 2 f. get ain cheek i 5 5 
* 0 — = 


ſmaller, ſawed. on their eg me 5 7 5 
— eac = 


the flowers ſtand ers, 4. 
= Te 
TIL OT C19 if 


ing many yellow} flowers, , 
ey 


Brims than thiofe of the firſt 
na in New 
Plants ate 


2 7 pots, ani 1 3 82 
— oon 51 1 — 1 — 4. — 
Aden E. therefore v 2 


1 


5 Rey 


free air admitted to them, -at all times I. 
warm. As the playts advaiice in growth, they will require | 
larger pots, 
chem, for they will not thrive in large 


pots. 
Uf. Ein. Gen. Fl. * Aves, HE Began: | 
The Cnaricters 


the one ng into witch. they art in 
Puated u Fra- naber 


rope — ohm. 
The SPECIES are, 
1. Grow (Urhanum) ribus erectis, fruftu” „ 


ariſtis uncinatis dvr foliis lyratis. Hort. Cliff. 195. Com- | 
mou Ae, or Herb Bennet, 


pg mw oe OD 


(4 . Lag 
lncealarls '{Erraris 11. 
os. 5 3 [1 

2 8 h * wich 
a tulle wool, 


inches 

5 aſe ” 
ve a” 

* brings © come | Fire tt 


3 ca alt. 
which is divided into two cells, filled with ſmall ſeeds. 


flowyrs is July ine Siguf, Fat Mot Ie pore Tet jo 


"atk | 
. 9: 


but there muſt be care taken not to woot at 


| © GINGIDIOM, 


[ 5 6 wy le ad Ponder 


loogo ariſtis iti page Li 
a ae 


6. Gun G 3 fructu 
all untinatis” Radi, ſcliis ternmgis. Hort, Cliff, 
Avent a a white flower, and a ſeenthſy ra, 
fort grows plentifully b the fide of 
| and in woods in moſt parts 15 i rarely . 

mitted into gardens.” s ſtan n the” liſt of mel 
ants, the rot is che ty part ; It is eſteemed cepta 


ic and alexiphar ; and js mad, of a binding nature 


© os alba ng 425 F n 36 med 
ſecon meadows j 

= northern parts ogtand. THis 3 is of humbler 8 
the firſt 3 the lower he 5 have two pair of ſmall lobe 
10 m, and gt ! Te * top, that which ter 
Eh, upon. che ſtalks are 
3 * e Leiche to the ſtalk; 

And the ſeetls In July. 


.be 
erer 0 May 

6 the Alps, and Lig 'on the 
des north ; n hath forte 


ſort 
| 55 
KK 


| the 'n 


t ic ledvet e. much larger and rounder, 
1 $7 the flowers are larger and 


mad PE ris 
about the ute tine as the 


Chat: * Th Mt OUTTA 1%) 


dr rd ual apon the Alpi; * 


which require a ſhady don but will thrive in any ſoil; 


ge in autamn, 


| 
THUS 


CurirtanTHVts. 


HeasPuris. - F 
GINGEFR.” See Amouyn. ; 

See ARTEDIA. 

- GLADIOEVUS. Lin. Gen. Plant. 55. — 


- 
* 
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Nee CRHARACTERS are, 
' The flowers are included in ſheaths ; ; the petal of the fre 


b is cui into fix parts, and ferm a Gert incarved tube axith . 


ey may be ea e ban in che ſting they 


row the ſame year. 
—— or JULY-FEOWER. See Dian. 


Ye 2 GLA 

ravard becomes a capſule with tave alli, filled wyith 2. GAU (Rival N autantibes, ſrucle 

2 | SE n , WES as He FTE a 
— Engi mis . Alis r in 17 T3, foliolis Eee 


fort, e one fide; | 


reſemblance to the | 


f other 1 
Ne foor pies 


Þ arrite 47 . are, | g the N wh 
fown; ſhould A, ve, and | 
during Ge vat? hearts vow 11 75 p ly | def 2 bri ww tr 
watered to prevent i fg 00 much, bat i "Hot. | fit alt, which ſeldom riſes more tha 
be to moi: In the 495 ey ſhpuld be remoyed out | ft high. R flowery in May and June. 
of the ſtove, and plunged hot. bed, e "The Gf] fort grows naturally on the Alps; it is a very 
bring 'the plants Abe A Veen ehe are 2 fi to re- | fow plant; the flower-ſtalks are about three inches 
ſovld be each e 6 4 fep arate pot, 'and | and dend 60 one fide ; they are eacli terminated by one 
re into a dor Delor tan, obferving to ſhade them | bright yellow flower, about the ſize of thoſe of the common 
have taken new tobt; then they muſt be treated me his fowers about the ſame time as the former. 
Ae ern f The back ſort grows, natprally in North America; the 
ety, ! " ſtalks of this fort $5 two feet and « half bigh, and branch 
Tn deten they a mult be into the tan-bed' in the | out at the top intq ſmall ſoot-ſtalks, each being te terminated 
Rove, "where remain, for they Will not by a ſmall ſinall white flower z; the leaves oF chis ſors ate trifoliate. 
thrive out of the . In 1 fammer they ſhouldhave | and the rost has no ſcent. Theſe ars all very hardy plants, 


GILUFLOWER; or STOCK-GILLIFLOWER: LY 
GILLIFLOWER, we Queen's, or Dawe's Violet. 80. 
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turns N and The tad ge 2 5 orm ths ol h 

of the Aer and. ſpread ne pap. Bs 0 LY ede 

8 wing _ 124 ple neu I SI . 2h 
_ 13 pal mal SEE — on one 6. 


«Th 


gu ranged 
1s very hike to that. * 


Lowers, 
as mh form 


. N 
ben in trihd 


hr are wh. re er , EEE | SY 
longer, the, v. Fas Th OE 4 
the bones. ſtalks riſe hi cher; — k 
; Winter; Or, not ſuch convenience 
and of a deeper red —— 8 foi: 4, when 2 h {bes ifs during that = | 


and the ſheaths are | longer | where they may have air in and be ſere 


pearance when in flower from the froft ; in ſuch W . 1 them thrive an 


good burden. This i is 4 flower very well. 
from the root, in the lam 


2 rom the roots in t e manner as 1 This is prop 
plenty, The roots may be taken out of the el in the | manner as the laſt, and alſo by ſeeds, which ar: frequently 


end of July, when their talks decay, and may be kept out | perfected in England, which thould be ſown the 46.20 __ 
P 


GLE 
8 qi 
. Erez EIT pin 
zung; natis, filiq quis ovali permit: ee auth « fr 
| Thel res grow — in — N 
removed to a rica, w the firſt 1s —— by the title of Honey Locug, 
y have * morning ſun | this has been many years cultivated i in the Enplith 
une 1 leaves of þ and is known among the ners by the title of three. 


thorned Acacia. Nes h an erect trunk do the bei 


— foliis 


times three or four inches long. The branches of this tree 
are alle ar —_ 4 ſame . ſpines, and are gar 
bi with win ves, compoſed of ten pair of 
leaves, which fit cloſe to the midrib; of * (mi 
The flowers come out from the fide of the young branche 
in form of katkins; they are of an herbaceous colour, b 
wag ood ure. The hermaphrodite flowers are ſucceeded 
a foot and a hal long, and two inches b 
h; the top is e BY — many cells by tranſverſe partitions, each con- 
250 about two in — _ ſmooth, hard, oblong ſeed, furrounded by a 
weet pulp, . 
The fecond ſort hath much the appearance of the fi, 
but hath fewer ſpines, which are very ſhort.” The leaves 
ate ſmaller, and the pods are oval, containin but one ſeed; 


this was diſcovered by whe: the ”» Mr. _— in Carolina, 


gf God Hams: 


one root ; — dalle is lender and 
riſes a 


ee foee by 


— 0 I 
I fix 


br nh: liſh bur from whence he ſent England by the title of 
middle of each | Water Acacia, 'by which it is * in the gardens. 
A fades to > e u decay Theſe trees are propa ſeeds : thoſe of the firf 

0 do root, | fort are annually ſent to England in —＋ by the title of 
E n . as. the R. 4 * Q Locuſt or Honey Locuſt, to Ae it from the falſe 
Ame treatment: ->: A vant e eee, Nd n ntly called Locuſt: tree in America: 
. GLAST 155 e ine bas. ſpring, bur may be upon a bed of light earth in the 

- ELAVCIUM. * 1 N e u br Ge half an inch deep; -and if the 


_ GLAU LL by ome. . 8 they muſt be frequently watered, other- 
Black 5 2 is a Jow, wit the lanes will not come up the firſt year, for I have 
5 of a nil plank 772 


leaves ſomew hat like 8 | ſometimes had the ſeeds remain two years in the * 
enge, e ft Yals —_ The flowers come gut before the plants have come up; therefore thoſe who are 
| „the bo pe mes a0 | defirgus to time,-ſhould ſow the ſeeds as ſoon as they 
thoſe of Chigkweed., . arrive, and plunge the pots into a moderate hot-bed, ob- 
ſo I hall e {| Irving to water them frequently, by this method moſt of 
It s upon the plants will come up the ſame ſeaſon : th ſhould be 


LECHOMA. 1 pg Gi 


2 


f gradually inured to bear the open air, for if they are con- 
Ale E. or Turn Hoof. 1 Yo be 7 the hot- bed they will draw up weak. In autumn 
This grows naturall SEE. Aja ges, 0 upon the pots ſhould be placed under a hot-bed frame to proteſt 
Aides of Park: In im moſt parts To England, ſo. is rarely culti- pros Ren froſt, for theſe young plants generally keep 
rm n gardens, for nad reaſon I hall paſs over it, vin g late in the ſommer, ſo the u part of their 
mentioning it her 14 is tender, and the: early froſts of the the | ha often 
| 55 ITSIA. Lin. des Plant. 1628. Tag. L Rs kill the AK of them if ng oy are not protected, and this 
| or three-thorned Acaria., Bi 550: frequent] 18 "of th © ſhoots decaying ©) in 
The CnakAcrzxs are, | winter; for which = thoſe plants in the full * 
It hath make and 8 F on * hi 9 | ſhould be covered with mats in fl autumn on the firſt ap- 
and female flowers in different plants: The male have athree- | pearance of froſt, for a ſmall froſt in autumn will do more 
lkaved empalement, three roundiſh petals, with @_turbi- | miſchief to theſe young ſhoots which are full of ſap, than 
nated neAarium ; they have fox lamina, terminated by compreſſ- | ſevere. froſt when the ſhoots are hardened. 
td ſummit;. The hermaphrodite flowers b „ The following ſpring the plants may be tranſplanted into 
ments, wbith four petals and fix lamina, and have a germen, | nurſery- -beds, at a foot diſtance. row. from row, and ſix 
Pyle, and pods like the female, aubich gre ftuated on Aren | inches aſunder in the rows, but this ſhould not be perform- 
trees; theſe hawe a fiue-leaved empalement, and five pet | ed till April, after the danger of hard froſt is over; for 23 
two nefariums, and a broad germen longer than the petals, the plants do not put out their leaves till very late, ſo there 


 «vobich afterward becomes a ft flat pod, with ſeveral tranſ- | will be no hazard in removing them any time before May- 


verſe partitions, havi :4 wip in * 4 Jurroundin If the ſeaſon ſhould prove dry they muſt be watered, an 

one ard roundiſb ſeed. i #2. | FN r L if che ſurface of the beds js 2 with Moſs or mulch, 
The Srreizs are, 3k | | to prevent the earth from oy it will be of great ſervice 
1. GLepiTs1a (T. 1 for pin is ternatis, foliis pin- to the plants. In theſe beds the plants may remain tuo 

ati, er latis Jongiſſimis cagls; bores. * with n by which time, if the — thrive well, they * 


— —— 


need hrs , wern-loug Jread pod, £22: #80! @ tony 


North Ame. | 


tif of thirty or forty feet, armed with long ſpines, which 
LEE bel. ae . two dt three ſmaller coming out from. Es gde * 
. read ah 15 228 5 teach frequently produced in cluſters at-the knots, and are ſome. 


5 
: 


GLO | 
k to tranſplant to the plates where they are to 1 
Ea be W when large ; the N 
for ganſplanting of theſe trees is Tate '1 in the ſpring 3 they 
thrive bell in a deep Joamy foil, for in Rrong allow 


they become mo large z they 


ond fly, and never” 

ry alſo "have * a meltered ſituation, for when they are 

much ex ofed to winds; their branches are frequently bro- 

ken in the ſummer . ſeaſon, when they are fully t 

lea 

5010801. ARIA. Lim. Gen! Plakit. 106, Blue Daily. 
Abe 6 | 4 P21 3 
+ hath a flower compujed of many reti, aubich are in 

=o 2 2 empalement; each firet is tubulous, and cut 

into four parts at 8 40%. They have by amina, terminated 

by diftin# Jumaits ; in the bottom of the tube is fituated an oval 

germen, which WY Fecaaer: an oo 2 * in the | 


common 
4 The Srzelzs are, 


1. GLOBULARIA Gern Jo's heating elke t cad; 
calibus tridentatis, caulinis lanceolatis. Flor. Suec. 109. 
Common Globularia. © | 

2. GLOBULARIA (Nudicaulis) 0 a foltis inte- 


mis lanceplatis. Lin. Sp, PI. 9 dee e 
ger an oblong leaf and naked ſtall. * 1 


. GLoBuLARva (Ap caule fruticoſo, foliis 7 
un tridentatis integriſq ve. Prod. Leyd. 190. ' Globuleria 


„ 


end a frubly flalt, and ſptar ſhaped leaves ending in . av 


p Gres l 4e 14 (Spinoſa) foliis radicalibus erenato-acu- 


leatis, caulinis integerrimis mucronatis. Lin. Sp. Pl. 96. 
Prickly Globularia. J 


5 Grensraals (Cordifolia) caule ſubnudo, follis cu- 


neiformibus tricuſpidatis, intermedio minim Lin. 8p. PI. 


96. Smalleſt Aſpine Globularia, doch & wwild Mirjoran taf. | 
6. GronvraxiA (Oriental caule ſubnudo, NN 
alternis ſeſſilibus, foliis lanceolato-ovatis in 


falls. 


The firſt of theſe lates grows p tentifally about Montpe- 

lier, as alſo at the | 

and in many other parts of Italy and Germany. It hath 
leaves very like thoſe of the Daiſy, but are thicker aud 
| ſmoother. The flowers grow on lim: foot-ſtalks about fix 
inches high, and are of a globular form, compoſed of ſe- 
veral florets, which are included in one common ſcaly em- 
palement ; they are of a fine blue colour, and are ſuceeed- 

ed by ſeeds which ſit in the empalement, 4 ripen In 
autumn, 


The ſecond ſort grows plentifully in the woods ;near Fu 

convent of the Carthuſians, and on the 

tains ; this is much larger than the former, and the foot- 

4 is quite naked. The leaves are narrower, and much 
nger. 

The firſt and ſecond forts may be propagated by parting 
of their roots after the manner of Daiſies. The beſt ſea- 
ſon for this is in September, that they may take new root 
* the froſty weather comes on. They ſhould be plant- 

in a ſhady ſituation, and have a loamy foil, in which 
4 will thrive much better than in light ground and an 
open ſituation ; but the plants ſhould” not be removed of- 
hg every other year, if they are requires to flower 

The third fort grows about Montpelier in France, and 
in Valentia, and feveral other parts of Spain. This has a 
hard wocdy ſtem which riſes about two feet hi 
ing into many woody branches, beſet with leaves like thoſe 
of the Myrtle-tree. © On the top of the branches the flow- 


ers are produced, which are of a blue colour, and globe- 
ſhaped ; 


Plant. 97. Warr Globu. aria ww Joys Nane Fang te 


dot of the 2 Jas and Salera, 


gb, divid- 


ed; this plant is very difficult to propagate in Eng- 


| Half broad at theit baſe, 


lowiſh hefbaceous colour, tan 


nean moun- 


nini, 


6 L O 3 
. Shs ke Fa 


* 2.30 


Had, wh 
K 


ut *. — 
great Anculty In fummer $742 att may be expoſedwich 
other hardy exotics, and/in winter they ould be placed | un- 
der à hot · bed frame, where they may Fi. the free airin 
mild weathe „bar ſhould be Fereegied hard froſt. which 
will: deftroy'? 519 x if they are, „tho in 


TSR Oy '6 in the op Air. 1 Wit i. 2513112 * 


e Wache 


mts.” 


The 4 was found in edel Gn 
by Dr. Albigusz this plant is of Tow. growth, and may be 
pagated{ as the firlt; as may alſo the fifth fort, which is 
the leaft of all the kings, an and the moſt hardy, Wunden 
ſhould have à ſhady fituation 1 a cool * * | 
The ſixth fort . found by Dr. Tours I 
"iſt; this is tender, and ſhoull be tiehered 22 
eee a frame, but in fummer bed. 
Wi other hardy exotic plants; A 'It wi require to 
vemtlywarered in dry weather weather 0 2 iy 
ſeeds, or by parting « 0. f the roots, 
former ſorts. 
Sols A. Lia. Gen. Plant. 374- The Superb Lily. 
m er e r Ya 2 
e hath no empalement ; it W137 
tak, $5 Fe waved Bad ff to the t hath Long La 
oe rs tad each" 8 terminated 
In be bobular germen, . — 
ard becomes an 2 17 thin < 2 avith. 15 cells, 3 
Soner, - ſetls diſpoſed i in a 1 range. 
The SPECIES are, | 2 


"x, ago rosa ( e reges cooks ter- 
| hikialiu 8. 1 21 bogs A eoeh claſers. 
2. Gro 602 ö acutis. 
Sher b Lil FO, vat, pro. Bed! acute lea, 

The firſt 8 77 nat 4 5 n. the coaſt- of Malabar, 
and alſo th'Cey 136 2Yhis 12 blong fleſhy y roots of a whi- 
aſh colour, 2 a nau is bitter Ant which ariſes 
4 Found weak ftalk, which requires ſup t its 


tratling on the Found. 
eight or ten fe 
they are finbbth, 2 


e talks grow to — height of 
iſhed with leaves placed altefnate; 
ut eight inches long, und one and a 


growing narrqwer till within two 
inches of the end, which Fa . poten: point, end- 


ing "with a dril or claſper, by which it faſkens dd the 
nes bouring plants for oder At the upper end of the 
ſtal * flowers are p ing upon flender foot- 


ſtalks ; they are bes. of fix oblong petals, ending with 
acute points, which; on their firſt opening are of a yel- 
Fon» I at firſt ere; but When 
fully-opened, hang downw & Crown Impe tial and 
DET ; the petals turn quite back, and Wings to a 
very beautiful red flame eolour; their acute points meeting 
at the foot-ſtalk; theſe petals are finely waved on ' their 
edges. The fix ſtamina ſpread out every way almoſt hori- 
zontal, and are terminated by proſtrate ſummits. In the 
center of the flower i is ſituated a roundiſh , ſupport- 
ing an inclining ſtyle, crowned by a triple ſtigma, It 
flowers in July, and often perfects ſeeds in this country; 
The ſtalks decay in nie and che roots remain inactive 
all the winter. The roots and every part of this plant 
is oy poiſonous, ſo ſhould not be put in the way of 
children. 

The ſeeds of the ſecond ſort were ſent me by Monſ. 
Richard, gardener to the French King at Trianon, which 
were brought from Senegal by Monſ. Adanſon, wha diſco- 
vered this plant growing there naturally ; this is ſaid to have 
a blue flower, but the plants which are in the Chelſea gar- 
den have not yet flowered, It hath a climbing ſtalk, 
which is arniſhed with ſmooth leaves about two inches lon 
and two — ending _—_— points, with ſhort tendrils 

p 2 or 


8 b 
N 


Ws to be troubleſome bleſome to the hes 
It 0. 
32 1 IN N ths 


Their lhe — 
caye 
er fraſon, + — 


e 


. 


| | | wok 
A with tight earth, aud p = into 
fove ; but others cþuſe, "hq roots 

14 La the winter,. rele pots al- 


2 own 1 to e than, ee 
EE to 

f „ Whi are at 75 85 
il rife . or e900 . bin eee 
5 Ip . 

E to 

dns a . in A ove. Tithe 
1 han ten days or 
1 Nen are growing, 
require fre 4 to aq 2 but they muſt 


not have i it in tog large g 


pm aig, 
ny o al i 


they p16 jn 8 


f t qut rs ks; the.1 
roots may Bey il got 25 —. — de the a 
— Lin 'ouly your of about five or fx inches over at 


o 0g] Lin: try. Vans. ar. Knobbed. rooted Ki. 
* | 6 


Cax LE Ben 
* Bad." Th — is deffexed 


- IP 


325 277 


6 
The 5s fer 


urally in 
27 kavby 57 e eg ha 10 roop 


tubers, which 
up ee, Len theſe comp out In t 


Render twining ſtalks, which rife ta the ht of ej 
ten feet, ore with winged leaves, 9 aß 4 
pair of oval f. ped lobes, terminated by an odd one, 
The flowers: mie out in ſhort. ſpikes from the fide of the 
falks ; they are bf a Pea- bleſſom kind, of a dirty freth co. 
＋ kavlüz lietke 5 The ſtalks decay in autumn, but 
e roots continue ; this is agated by parti 
roots; cacti bf the tubers bein 2 257 the? 58 * 
root will grow 3 the beſt 1 fer this is about the end of 
March, or the beginning of April, before they put out 
ſhoots: The roots ſhould he planted in a watm fituation, 
and in hard froft covered to vote them, otherwiſe x 
will not live alwoad'in this country; where they have bee 
| Planted again u fouth wall, they have thriven and flower. 
ed extremely well, which they ſeldom. do in any other fity- 
ation; and thoſe roots which are planted in pots rarely 
_— 17 do 711 riſe her fo high as thoſe which 
are planted in und; ſome ignorant perſons 
this the Twickenham Gum ber. * N 
The ſecond fort was "brought from Carolina, but has been 
fince obſerved in Virgiaia, and ſome other parts of North, 
America; this has — ſtalks, which twiſt N 
* and alſo twine rognd any trees that grow near, and 
wilt riſe to the height of fifteen het or mare. The leaves, 
are winged, and in ſhape ſomewhat like ths Aﬀh--tree, bat 
have a greater number of pinnz. The flowers are 
| duced from the wings of the leaves, which are of a purple 
wy” C and are ſucceeded” by fong cylindrical pods, ne 
ed like thoſe of the Scarlet 17 Bean, containing ſe 
1 * 1 ſhaped feeds dat theſe are never perfect in 
Ng 
| This climbing ſhrub i is raifed for (ale in feveral nurſeries. 
near London, where it is known hy the name of Carolina 
| Kidney Bean- tree. It is propagated by laying down the- 
young branches in October, which will be rooted: by that 
time twelvemonth, and may then be traoſplanted either in 
a nurſery for a year to get "fre th, or to the place where 
Fob ke to remain for 135 Which ſhould be in a warm 
IL and a fhelzered ſitnation, where they will endure- 
he cold of our ordinary winters very well ; and if their 
roots are covered with ſtraw, Fern, Peaſe- hauls, or any 
other light covering, there will be no danger of their being 


—  _—_—— 


ox r 7 ne 7 rs at the faint. The doing: 5 back- 
4, purnin awith its paint 
21232 


dub gre. joined in anf bedy, aud the other 
8 


2 (RATE #5, firugted anal 55 ger men, which 


. "mo. 
fol, n "Wy ovato-tanceolatis. . 
5 kg 8 2 5 p a 


DE p 


Eu en? * al, ſpear-Paped, winged lea vet. | 
309. 
— e vo br ty foliis impari-pinnatis caule 


E hath ten hat by great roſt. 


The third 


rt grows naturally in both Indies, and alſo in- 
Egypt. T 


his is 


riſe to the height of eight or ten feet, earniſhgd with wing 


ed leaves, compoſed of fixteen pair of oblong blunt lobes, 
ther, which have the taſte of Liquorice, ſrom 
whence the inhabitants of the Weſt- Indies have given it the 


ſet cloſe toge 


name of Wild Liquorice, and uſe the herb for the ſame pur- 


poſe of Liquorice as uſed in Europe 
Guced from the fide of the ſtalks in ſhort ſpikes or bunc 


x Glycine with, aged and a | 


. Th is commonly 
oliis ternatis birfutis, racemis | 
1 5 and 

| LECIHE, 0 Polite ternatis 8 race- | 
us brevis, e dilpermis. Lin. Sp. 


Ff. 97 Herne Wu queelly txifeliate leaues, and very ſport. 
* of: I reer ien e Ka, ibe W q 


re of a pale purple coloar, and ſhaped like thoſe of 


innatis 0 the Kidney Bean ; theſe are. ſucceeded by Mort pods, each 
2 * containing three or four hard round ſeed; of a ſcarlet colour, 
with a black. ſpot or eye on the fide, which is faſtened to 


od. The leeds are frequently brought to Weine from 


the 
the Weſt-Indies, and are wrought iuto various 
| {bells and qther hard feeds, 

” I propagated 
good hot-bed.in the ſpring; but as. they are very hard, 
aalen, they ae ſoaked in water a day or two before the) 
are ſown, they frequently lie in the ground a whole year 
before they vegetate ; bit hen ſoaked, the plants will ap- 


Orms, wi 


confayning ie feeds, 


Pear iu three weeks after the ſeeds are vn, if they ae 


S gr 84 PLS. 


perennial plant, with ſlender Twins 
> ng BE | ſtalks, which twiſt 1 4 any neighbouring ſupport, an 


Phe flowers wy! as | 
es; 


ſeeds, which muK. te foryn upon a. 


— 
— 


SS TFF. 


— 


1e 8 3 


2e 


Se. „ eren 


Cf c c 


of best: When 


bjgh; they ſhould be each trand- 
ged into a hot - bed of 


8 L 


11 


Leben 


pl anted into 2 


6. L V I 
ſo full bf juice as the ſirſt, r is the jarce ſo ſ weet, | 
the ſecond fort ſeems n. ioſechides has FP 


: 


ti 
till they ha 


treated in the ſame manner as other tender plants from the 


ntries, always keeping them in the bark- ſtove, 
br hey are too tender to thrive in any other fituation in 
, two other varieties of this' plat.” dns” Git 4 
white, and the other a yellow ſeed, but the plants do not 
kiffer from the other in leaf or ſtalk ; but as theſe have not 
as yet flowered in England, ſo 1 do not know how their 
flowers may differ. | . | | $5 
The fourth ſort hath a perennial root and an annual talk. 
This riſes from two to three feet high, with lender herba- 
ceous ſtalks, garniſhed with trifoliate hairy leaves fitting 
cloſe to them ; the ſmall leaves or lobes are of the oval: 
ſpear-ſhape, ending in acute points. The flowers come 
out from the fide of the ſtalks, upon foot-ſtalks about two 
inches long ; the ſpike of flowers is about the ſame length, 
and is recurved ; they are of the Pea-bloſſom kind, ſitting 
cloſe together, but ſmall, and of a fine blue colour. 
This fort grows naturally in North America, and 1s har- 
dy enough to live in the open air in England. It may be 
propagated by ſeeds, or parting of the roots ; the former is 
the beſt method, .where good ſeeds can be obtained; theſe 
ſhould be ſown on a bed of light earth in the ſpring, and if 
the ſeaſon ſhould prove dry, they muſt be frequently re- 
freſhed with water, otherwiſe they will remain a long time 
in the ground before they vegetate; in the autumn when 
their ſtalks are decayed, if ſome rotten tanners bark is 
ſpread grer the ſarface of the ground, it will 
roots from being injured by. the froſt. In the ſpring the 
wots ſhould. be tranſplanted to the places where they are 
deſigned to remain, which muſt be in a warm ſheltered ſi- 
mation and a light ſoil, where they will thrivg and produce 
flowers annually. If this is propagated by parting of the 
roots, it ſhould be done in the ſpring before the roots be- 


4 


protec the 


url fappoſe the gübdneſt of. 


Is | ove high: en ed with 
| winged leaves compoſed of four or five pair of ovitdige, . . 
terminated by an odd one; che flowers come vur in Kess 
| from the upper part of the falls,” ſtanding erett ; they bre 
of a pale blue colour, and are ſucceeded by ſhort compreſſed 


pods, each cantaining two or three"kidney-ſhaped ferds,. | 


which rarely ripen in Englanßccgͤ 

This plant delights in a light fandy ſoil, which Hönld 

be three feet deep at leaſt, for the is of Liguorice 
conſi ſis in the length of che roots. T greateſt quantity of 


Liquorice which is propagated in Eugland, is about Pon- © 
| fat in Yorlkthire, and dating in Surry, "though of 
late years there have been great quantities cakivated-in the 

ardens near London: the ground intended fot Liquoxite 

auld be well dug and'dunged the year before; that the 
dung may be perfectly rotted and mixed with the earth, .. 
otherwiſe it will be apt to ſtop the roots from tuning don; 
and before it is planted, the nd ſhoal# be dug three - 
ſpade deep with to ſlovelings ;-whenir'ts thus well prepar- 
ed, a ſuſñe ient quantity of freſ plants taken from the fides or 


heads of the od roots ſhould be provided, ench of them 
ſhould have a bud or eye, otherwiſe they. ave ſubject 
to miſcarry 5 thefe plants ſhould be about eight or rewinches . 


| long. and 3 


| 


. - . 4 ö Ta*\ 1 7 
tithe. 5-4 23:1 55118 


perfectly ſound. 2 3 og ww 
The beſt ſeaſen for plantin n toward che- rid of 
February, dr the begintirig ef March,” whith"muitbe done 
in the following manner 3 viz!” Fit firfin” & Hine croſs the 
ground, beginning at one end of the piece, then with a a 
long dibble made dn ze, put in © the ſhoe, io chat 
the Whole plant may be ſet ſtrait in the gröund, with 
che head about an inch under the ſurface, abgut a, hot 


uu ſhoot, which is the beſt ſeaſon for tranſplanting of 
e plants. a Bet hs 


which riſes (ix or ſeven feet high, garniſhed with woolly 
tnfoliate leares: the flowers come out in ſhort bunches from 
the ſide of the talks; they are ſmall, of a yellowiſh colour, 
and are ſucceeded by ſhort pods, which contain two ronnd- | 
th ſeeds in each. It grows naturally in Virginia, and alfo 
in India. This is propagated by ſeeds, but the plants re- 


GLYCYRRHIZA. Lin. Gen. Plant, 288. Liquorice. 


he CHARACTERS are, as 
The flower hath a permanent expalement of one leaf, divided 
The flower'ir of the butterfly hind, having a 


into tauo lips. 


. 


| 
| 


lug erect flandard, with oblong wings, and a two-leaved heel | 


W ich is acute. It hath ten Stamina, Meng peined and one ana- 
ing eagle. In the bottam is ſituated a ſhort germen, cubich a. 
te ward becomes an oblong, or oval tompreſſad ted with on 
«ll, including taus or three kidney-ſbaped feeds, _ © 
The Segcres are, „FCC 
oo Grrexxxkiza (Glabre) legominibus glabris. Hort. 
nf, 490. Liguarice with Srewoth pads. This is the cams 


Lignorice. 3 71 | 
2. Grrcra niz 4 ( Echinata) legemigibys echinatis. 


inibus hirſutis, Prod. 
Englang tor medicine; the other two kinds are preſerved in 


| Ii ſtom row; and after having 
The fifth fort is a perennial plant, with a climbing ſtalk ground, it may 


| 


q the rows” * LN, | 


aſunder dr mores in the rows, and two feet! diftance 'row 

finiſhed the whote*ſpot of 
be ſown with a thit crop of Onions, winch 

do not roct deep into the ground, nor ſpread much above, 

ſo wilt do'the Liquorice no damage the firft year; for the 

| La _ 3 


e wilt not ſhoot very higꝭ the £ift\ ſeaſon,” and the 
hoeing of tlie Ouions wilt alſo keep the ground clear from 
weeds ; but in doing this, care ſhould be taken not te cut? 
off the ſhoots of the Liqubriee plants xs they appear abore 
ground, which will greatly jure them, and ro cut up all 
the Onions which 22 the 2 * — 2 
| after the Oaions are full grown and pulite up? round 
ſhould be cleared from Weeds; - and in*Oftober; . the 
ſnoots of the Liquorice are decayed, a mall quantity ot very 
rotten dung ſpread upon the ſurface of the ground will pre- 
vent the weeds from growing” during the winter, and the 
rain will waſt the dung into the ground, which will's reatly 


improve the plants. Bags | | " 
In the beginning of March following; the ground betweerr: 
iquorice ſhould be flightly dug, burying the- 
remaining part of the dung; bat in doing this care muſt be 
taken not to ent the roots. This ſtirring the ground wilt: 
not only preſerve it clean from weeds a long time, but alſo 
| greatly ſtrengtken che plants. 5 aan 
The diſtance I have allowed for planting thoſe plants WH, 
I doubt not, by ſome, be thought too great ʒ hut in ufer. 
to that, — only obſerve, that as the largeteſd of the 
roots is the chief advantage to the planter, the only method 
to obtain it is by giring them room z - befides this nt gire * 


22 


o 


- 


_o Leyd. 386. Liquerice with prickly pods. ' - * 
' SLYCYRRH1IZA (Hirſata) legum 
"oo 586. Eafters: Liguorice with bairy h. 
e firſt ſort is that which is commonly cultivated in, | 
Woug botanic gardens for variety, bot their roots are not 


| a greater liberty to ſtir and dreſs the ground; which 


f 
2reat . 


o 


great ſervice to Liquorice ; and if the plantation — d | 
| = bi forth, would adviſe the | 


wWonſd ner 
2 

* oſe 
In very dark colour, and not near fo fightly as that which 
| are dow 
and the Levant; the ſtalks and leaves of this are very like 

thoſe of. 


with ſharp prickles. This flowers about the ſame time 


the pods of it are hairy, and longer than 


4 
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were to be of an extraordinary 


be done until the ſtalks are per 

ia taken up too ſoon, it is ſubject 
of its weight. | ÞF 
The ground near London being rich, increaſes the bulk 


-of the root very faſt ; but when it is taken up it appears of 


decayed, for 
to ſhrink greatly 


pon a ſandy ſoil in an open country. | - - _ | 
be . ſort grows naturally in ſome parts of Italy, 


the firſt, but the flowers are produced in ſhorter 
ſpikes, and the pods which ſucceed them are very ſhort, 
broad at: their baſe, ending in acute points, and are armed 


: As the firk, and in warm ſeaſons will perfect ſeeds in Eng- 


le wird ſort grows naturally in, 50 4 This 

| hath much the a nce of the other ies, but 

dg and ljvger than cl of the dare 

Both theſe forts may be propagated in the ſame manner as 
the Fry n 25 may be ſawn in the ſprin 

on a bed of light earth; but as neither of theſe are uſed, fo 
ate ſeldom propagated, unleſs for the ſake of variety. 

N APHALIUM. in. Gen. Plant. 850. Goldylocks, 

The CHARACTERS are, 


2 
z 
Jad 1519 


. 
1 


o 
7 
Or 
© 


N 


' 


PL 


II beth a; 


ort. hairy Halina. 
hich, af 


s. they 
41 1 
ue 5 
* . 4 


Aquaticum) gaule ramoſo diffuſo, flo- 
ribus confertis Würfen $ * 


top. | SF pes F 7 
1 GnAaPHALIUM (Sylvaticum) caule ſimpliciſſimo, flo- 
_ribus ſparſis. Flor. Lapp. 298. Goldylocks qwith @ fingle flak, 
and flowers growing ſcatteringly. FRE” 
7. GNATHALIUM (Dioicum) caule ſimpliciſſimo corymbo 
ſimplici terminali, ſarmentis procumbentibus. Hort. Cliff. 
400. Goldylocks auith a fingle alk terminated by a ſingle cirym- 


* 


| Goldylocks with obtuſe running leaves, hoary on their mur 
fide, and a cluftered corymbus of 


leaves; thoſe upon the flower-ſtalks are very narrow, end- 
| ing in acute points; the whole plant is very woolly ; tle 


_— 


8. Gnaynativn (Ort] foliis confert;s 
lanceolatis, caule fr 
Clic. 


28 


| bo compoſi 
German Goldylocks with a reddiſh cnls-cilenret eng ha? 


8 * N 4 caule ſupernè ramoſo c 
bis faſtigiatis. Hort. Cliff. 401. Bread. lea ved A 


ovatis nervoſis, utrinque lanuginofis. Lin. Sp. P 
Golaylocks with oval nervous * #4 5 


integerrimis acutis, ſubtus tomentoſis, 


Cliff. . Meft ftinki 
. e 


cutis, un N 
Cliff. 402. Stinking Goldylocks 
od fall. *. 


plexicaulibus, caule infernè ramoſo terminali. Hort. Cli 
401. Goldylock: with ſpear-fpaped leaves embracing 


whoſe under branches are terminated with 


caule inferne ramoſo, cotymbo compoſito terminali. Hor, 
Cliff. 401. Goldylocks wuith narrow ſpear-fpaped leave, th 
under, part of the falt branching, and a 
minating the branches. 


toſis, integerrimis ſeſſilibus, corymbis alternis conglobatis 
florthus globoſis. Prod. Leyd. 149. Goldylecks with a ji 
red flower. 


lbecks, with 


in five or fix weeks; when they are we 
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aticoſo, corymbo compoſi Fs 

— Eaftern Goldylocks, called Immortal hg, % 
NAPHALIUM E foliis lineari-Janceotasg, 

utrinque tomentoſis, termi 


10. GxarnaliuMm (Margariaceum) foliis lineari-hü 


UM (Fetidym) foliis amplexicaulity 
55. 
embracin the 
on both fides, wut 
12. GNAPHALIUM- (Argenteum) foliis amplexic: 
See Gel] 7 rg ramoſo. Hor, 
can Goldylocks avith 
to the r. D 
GNATHATIuu (Undulatum) foliis decurrentibm x, 
datis, ſubtus tomentofis, caule ramoſo, Hon. 
with an acute leaf and win. 


GnarraLivm (Cymoſum) foliis lanceolatis femian. 


11. GNAPHALI 


13. 


14 


the fal, 
flowers. | 
15. GNAPHALLIUM (Rutilans) foliis lineari-lanceolati, 


ler. 


16, GNAPHALLUM (S neue) foliis linearibus tomen- 


17. GNAPHALIUM (Fruticeſum) fruticoſum, foliis infer- 
ne lanceolatis caulinis lineari-lanceolatis, utrinque tomes- 
toſis, corymbo compoſito terminali. Shrubby African Galt 
th longer and narrower leaves which are hoary. 

18. Gnarnatium (Odoratiſ/imum) foliis decurrentibs 
obtuſis infernè villoſis, corymbis conglobatis terminalibs. 


3 Sr PARSED 


| flowers terminating the fall. 
The firſt fort hath a ſhrubby ſtalk about three feet high, 
dividing into many ſlender branches garniſhed with obtaſe 


flowers terminate the ſtalks in a compound corymbus; ther 
empalements are of a filvery colour at firſt, and * 
| 


but afterward turn to a yellowiſh ſulphur colour. 

are gathered before the flowers are much open, the 
will continue in beauty many years, eſpecially if they ar 
kept from the air and duſt. This is generally ſuppoſed u 
be the true golden Caffidony of the ſhops, but the ſecond 
ſort 1s uſually ſubſtituted for it in England. 

It is propagated by flips or cuttings, which may be 
planted in June or July in a bed of light earth, and cov 
with glaſſes, or ſhaded with mats, they will put out 1008 

if IS they, ſhould 
be taken up and planted in pots, and placed in a ſhady 
ation till they have taken new root; then they may be N. 
moved to an open ſituation, and placed among other hardy 
exotics till about the middle or end of October ; at vÞ® 
time they ſhould be placed under a common frame, 
they may be protected from froſt, but in mild weather the 
ſhould be expoſed to the open air. With this managen 
in winter, the plants will be much ſtronger than ne 
which are kept in the green-houſe, where they general} 


| bus, and trailing branches. 
+ 


draw too weak; for * are ſo hardy, as in 8 — 


. 
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1 fort bath a ſhrubby ſtalk, which divides into 
u lender branches, covered with a white bark; theſe 
. buſby under ſhrub near three feet high, garniſhed 
ih very narrow leaves, h on their under fide, but 
Fn on their upper, placed without order on every fide the 
Wks; the flowers are produced in a compound corymbus 
it the end of the branches ; their heads are ſmall, and are 
of a yellow colour when fully blown. This grows naturally 
in France and Germany, and is hardy 2 to live in the 
air in England. It is propagated by {lips or cuttings, 

in the ſame way as the former, and in the autumn they may 
de tranſplanted into the place where they are deſigned to 


"The third ſort is an annual plant, which naturall 
in Italy and Sicily; this hath an herbaceous ſtalk, little 
more than a foot high, garniſhed with acute indented leaves, 
which are hoary on their under fide ; the flowers ſtand up- 
on long foot-ſtalks, which riſe far above the branches, 
each ſuſtaining one ſmall whitiſh flower. It is propagated 
by ſeeds, which would be ſown upon a bed of light earth 
where the plants are deſigned to remain ; and when the 
plants come up, they ſhould be thinned where they are too 
cloſe, and kept clean from weeds, which is all the culture 
uire. | ; 
or fo ourth ſort is an annual | pane, with woolly ſtalks 
about eight inches high, garniſhed with oblong leaves which 
embrace them with their baſe ; the flowers grow in cloſe 
cluſters at the top and from the fide of their ſtalks, which 
are included in dry filvery empalements. | 
There is another ſpecies of this with narrower leaves, not 
quite ſo woolly ; the ſtalks riſe higher, and are more branch- 
ed; the flowers grow in cloſe bunches on the top of the 
flalks, and are of a pale yellow colour. | 
Both theſe forts will come up better from the ſcattered 
ſeeds than when they are ſown by art ; but if the ſeeds are 
ſown, it muſt be ſoon after they are ripe, otherwiſe they 
will not ſucceed. The plants require no other care but to 
be kept clean from weeds, and to be thinned where they are 
too cloſe. ay dts, | | 
The fifth ſort is an annual plant, which grows naturally 
in many parts of England, on places which are covered with 
water in the winter; this is a low branching plant, with 
filvery leaves and dark heads of flowers, but being of no uſe 
u not cultivated in garden. we 
The ſixth ſort is alſo an annual plant with narrow leaves, 
which are hoary on their under ade ; the ſtalks grow ere 
about a foot high, and at every joint is produced a ſhort 
ſpike of white flowers. This is found growing naturally in 
me parts of * hoe ſo is not often admitted into gar- 
dens. If the ſeeds of this ſort are permitted to ſcatter, the 
Plants will come up in the ſpring with greater certainty than 
ſown, and they will require no culture. age 416 


of En 


the ſhoots which are ſent out from every fide of the plant 
put out roots, whereby it is propagated in great plenty: 
leaves of this grow cloſe to he ground; they are nar- 
” at their baſe, but rounded at the end where they are 
. ; they are not an inch Tong, and hoary on their un- 
bo de; the ſtalks are ' Angle, and 'riſe about four inches 
= terminated by a corymbus of flowers which is fingle. 


ere are two varieties of this, one with a purple and 
the other a vari | FI 3 


in the gardens. 
which thould be 
Where they W 


They are eafily propagated by cffs ts, 
e planted in the autumn in a ſhady ſituation, 
ul require no other care but to keep th:m 


The ſeventh fort grows naturally in the northern parts 
gland, upon the tops of hills and mountains, where | 


iegated flower, which continue their difference | 
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oot. | | F-19089 
The eighth fort is ſuppoſed to have been brought firſt 
from Indfa to Portugal, where it has been long propagates 
for the beauty of its golden heads of flowers, which; if 
* before op Ges too open, will continue in beauty 
everal years; ſo in the winter ſeaſon they ornament 
their churches with theſe flowers, and many of them are 
annually brought toEngland, and ſold for ornaments to the 
ladies. Theſe. plants have a ſhort ſhrubby ſtalk, ſeldom 
riſing more than three or four inches high, putting out 
many ſhort branches ; the leaves are narrow and woo 
both ſides, and come out without order; the flower-ſtalks 
grow eight or ten inches high, garniſhed all the way with 
narrow h leaves, terminated by a compound. corym- 
bus of bright yellow flowers, with large heads. This is 
propagated by ſlipping off the branches during any of the 
ſummer months, and after ſtripping off the lower leaves, 
planted in a bed of light earth, covering them with hand- 
glaſſes, which muſt be ſhaded every day when the ſun is 
warm; when theſe are rooted, they ſhould be planted in 


for the firſt ſort. Theſe plants in mild Winters will hve 
abroad in a very warm Lübcke with little ſhelter, and the 
hardier they are treated, the greater number of flowers 
they will produce; for when they are grown weak by keep- 
ing in a green- houſe they never flower ſo ſttrung. 

The ninth ſort hath very woolly ſtalks and leaves, which 


foot high, ſending out a few ſide branches, terminated b 


| a compound corymbus of flowers, whoſe heads are 4 


and of a gold colour, changing a little red as they fade. 
This is propagated by ſlips in the ſame manner as the laſt 
mentioned, but the plants will live in the open air if they 
are planted on a dry foil, | l | N 
The tenth ſort grows naturally in North America, but has 
been long in the Engliſh gardens. - This hath a creeping 
root, which ſpreads Far in the ground, ſo as to become 'a 
troubleſome weed very often, unleſs it is kept within 
bounds ; the ſtalks of this are woolly, rifing a foot and a 
half high, garniſhed with long, narrow, woolly leaves, end- 
ing in acute points, placed alternate; the upper part of 
the ſtalk branches into two or three diviſions, each being 
terminated by a cloſe corymbus of flowers, with pretty large 
filvery empalements, which, if gathered and properly dried, 
will retain their beauty ſeveral years. This ſort will thnve 
in almoſt any ſoil or ſituation, and is eaſily propagated by 
„„ ONE OT Erin. ! 
The eleventh fort grows naturally at the. Cape of Good 
Hope. It is an annual plant, which ſends out many oblong 
blunt leaves near the root; the ſtalks riſe a foot and a half 
high, garniſhed with leaves placed alternate, which are 
broad at their baſe, where they embrace the ſtalks, butend 
in acute points; they are woolly, and, when handled, emit 
a very rank odour ; the ſtalks are terminated by a corym- 
bus of flowers, in large filvery empalements, which will 
retain their beauty ſeveral years. n 
_ The twelfth ſort grows naturally at the Cape of Good 
de, and is an annual plant, very like the former ſort, 
but the leaves are of a yellowiſh green cn the upper fide, 
and woolly on their under; the ftalks, branch, and the heads 
of flowers, are of a bright yellow. colour, aud theſe difle- 
rences are permanent. Wk 
Both theſe plants are propagated by ſeeds, which, if 
ſown in the autumn on a warm border, will more certainly 
ſucceed than when they are ſow / in the ſpring; or, if the 


—S 


out care, and may be tranſplanted while they are young, 


2 


* 


you 


pots, and treated in the ſame manner as hath been directed 


are much longer than thoſe of the eighth; the ſtalks riſe a 


| 
| 
| 


ſeeds are permitted to ſcatter, the plants will come up with- 
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ten on their 
ks ate termi- 


1 


. 


mers 7 1 


lanted in a 


bw gra A N. por 


zcment. 

The IS fas, $ A in Itria. This is a 
perennhal ons wheſe under leaves en the ground, 
which are 0 ſe, 268 on their AS; — | 
riſe about fix in 


3 e leaves upon the ſe are narrow, 
E ale at each of the jdints an the « 


the talks, is produced a compact corymhus of flow- 
alternate on each fide x the talk is 


in the month of (vm when 

This ſort is propa 

ſame manner as the ſeven * 23 
them in plenty, ſo is very uncommon in R gardens 


at preſent: it requires a drier ſoil than the ſeventh, and a. 
warmer ſituation, but not toa much d to the mid-day 
ſan, ſo ſhould be planted to an eaſt aſpeR, for i it 1s rarely 
injured by the cold in England. 

The ſeventeenth fort grows naturally at the Cape of Good 
Hope, but has been * preſerved in many carjous gar- 
dens in Europe. Dr. Linnæus ſuppoſes this and the eighth 
to be but one ſpecies, which he mivhe eaſily be inclined to 


GOM 
to differ ia eotoar of their flowers or heads, which ha 
__— as a ſpecific difference. But thoſe who have eng 


— cannot doubt of their bein wake 

eam ag this riſe three” or foùr feet high 
— itregular es, which ate thy 
misated by 2 tymbus of flowers; w 

e alk, but che a 
22 aud acer Arie "the bfanches of du 
are ie with Jexves whith are much longer thy 
2 and the heads of "the "flowers wr d 
bright flver colour. ' THis is 


ted dy curti 
masi4d de planted in che a bee, as A 1 nb 


for the eighth fort, and the rt mould alſo be wen 
way. 
The eighteenth fort: was raiſed fo ſeeds in the Chelſa 
Which came fromthe Cxpe of Good H 
wer leaves of this ave oblong 1 blant ; Hove 
. and Myide imo many irregdlar branches, ald 
rife about three feet Ap with- oblong blunt 
pointed Raves, un chelr under fide; but of 4 lt 
een above; e bafe of the leaves run a borde- alorg 
ſtalk like a ding; of the „ e With the kei 
which Dr. Einngus cafls a running leaf, The falk in 
terininated by a compound corytibus of Moser 


Wers, Which as 
very elofely joitred derne of a drigit gold colour, by 


Pr, beg Jon and ch RN to a darker A 
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er 


re An -3-x 


may be treated accordin 
#1 GRAPHALO 


5 a n Rech, and cut n 


ceolatis capitulis ſolitariis 


| N 


| 8 WAKA. riſes with an oy 
4 ing ſtak abvut two feet hi garniſhed wi 
ite; © 


| as they increaſe in fize become oval; they are compo 


retain their beauty ſeveral years. After the flowers 


do, by ſeeing the dried ſpecimens only; for theſe ſeem only 


fe fowers mol part of the 
I — erty rere are frequently Turteeded by 
feeds in Bnglknad: T Ils fort may 175 pro bag ef ih l 
enttings in the ſame manner as 


2 ſtmer, and the 


4 
pa 
© Mendes. | | 
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e © alk en * had 1 
ber bath 4 Harps coloated 6 „ <obich ir jr | 
s at th 
Mn, vbtch ſpread 0 it bath ach & 
cernible; A in 2 drake of the pg a, In the beg 
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a capjul 
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ao Atta. m_— ca «> tce<< A ww i 


en, which ger men af? 
e A e a thin 
With ene cel, 
ü eres art, © © 
+ 2. 'Gourntix, ge) cial; 6, elt TOY. 


pedunculis di phy lis. Hort. Clif 
$6. G AHnararrbu wwith large purple Ha | 


2. GoMPHRENaA (Serrata) Caule erecto ſp 
Prod. w/e 419: Gomphrtna with an erect ff 
Yor 1 faber. 

. (Feremii) ſoliis lan latceofatis, capitals | 
rifis;. 2 proprio diſtinctis. Lin. Sp. Pl 
Archi, with radiated frau c 


wt Wa grows naturally in India, but it has bee 
many years cultivated in all the curious gardens 1 in — 
it is an annual plan 


mh oe 


| teaves” laced oppeſite. we noo alſo come 1 io 
faot- Es of the flowers, which. are lon 
naked, have two ſhort leaves cloſe under each head of fon 
ers. The heads at their firſt appearance are Bebi, 15 


dry ſcaly leaves, placed imbricatim Tike the ſcales of 6; 
under each of theſe is Gtuated a tubulous flower, wh hich, 
peeps ont of the covering, but are not much regarded 
the ity of , for it is the ſcaly empale 
which covers them that 3s fo beautiful as to aura the 14 40 
andtheſe, if gathered before they are too much faded " . 


the germen, which is ſituated in the bottom of each, © 


COM 


dome alarge oval bed, inclofed in a chaffy coverltg, which 
tipens late in autumn, and the plants — ſoon after. 

There are twp varieties of this ſort, one with fine bright 

2 the other hath /hite or filvery heads, which 


6 0s 


a and plunged into the beck fide of the tan bed, 
where it 


may have room to in height; the plants wilt 
live three or four years, e | 
"Theſe forts are not very ornamental, {@ they are ſeldotn 


ter. ſo that they are permanent varieties, though 
in ths reſpects they _w_— 17 there is alſo one Sik 
-:xed colours, but whether this aroſe accidentally from the 
ſeeds of either of the former 1 cannot determine, ſor this 
yariety continues from ſeeds, and the other two I have cul- 
tivated more than thirty years, and have never found either 
em 

4e . ſort hath much nenderer ſtalks than the firſt, 
it grows taller. The leaves are ſmaller, but of the ſame 
ſhape. The flowers grow in li ices at the end of the 
branches, 4 are broken, or divided into three or four 

* 2 between them. bey are ſmall, and of 


a te. N . gt eben garniſhed with 
bairy ſpear-ſhaped leaves pl ppaſite, which fir cloſe to 


1 1 9 ſmall heads of flowers, 

den from each ether, ſo as that their empale- 

= you! ; they are of a pale ſtraw-colour, fo 

make no great appearance. . The 

in England, butthe plants will live two or three' years, 
ey are pteſerved iu a ſtovxee. 

Th two 2 which are firſt mentioned, one with a pur- 
ple, and the other with filver-coloured heads, are very or- 
namental plants in gardens, and are now very commonly 
cultivated in the gardens as choice annuals. In 
Portu een 

adorn their churches in the winter, for if theſe are | 
| when they are in perfection, and dried in the they 
will retaid their beauty a long time, eſpecially if they are 
not too much expoſed to the air: theſe plants are pr 
gated by ſeeds, which ſhould be ſown 1 a good ob | 
the beginnin 4 en but if the ſeeds are | gn 
out of their- „it will be p to ſoak them 
in water for . chey ir whach will 
greatly facilitate their growing. the plants are come 
up half an inch high, they thould. be ed on a 


freſh hot bed, at about three inches diſtance, obſerving to | 


hade. them till they have taken root; then they ſhould have 
freſh air aduminted to them every day, in ny agus? to the 
warmth of the ſeaſon. In about a month or five weeks the 
plants will haye grown ſo large as to nearly meet, ſo they | 
will require more room, otherwiſe — will draw up weak; 
82 ſhould. be repared, into which there 


ſeeds, ſometimes, will 


cultivated but in botanic gardens for the ſake of variety. 
GOOSEBERRY. roy opens fuk 
- - GORTERIA. A kind of Anemonoſpermus. 
8 N CHAtacTets are, A e * : 
ack - ment is ſcaly, ending in : er 

is compoſe 22 florets — the doh, and fethale : 

border ; the 1 — : are fh ç, bavi 1 

Hort flami na, terminated its, ui 

gemi, ſupporting a fender , 

the ermen a :ard 
* are barren. 
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5 
tato-ſpinoſis' ſubtus —— caule fruticoſo. 


 indentures, are woolly . vine fur 
== ER, the forme? 
Theſe grow naturally near the Cape of Good 
Hope. firſt is a low ſpreading plant, whoſe branches; 
though li yet trail upon the ground ; theſe are gar- 
niſhed with narrow leaves, which are green on their upper 
Gde; but are white on their undet fide, and are generally 
divided at their extremities into three or five p The 
foat-ſtalks of the flowers, which ariſe from each branch; 
ate naked, near fix ihches long, each terminati 22 


—— toured flower, which appear in | but 
. 

t 
fa ay of te former TP 


ö 


a — AzcToT1s, t6 which the rea- 

der is deſired to turn for inftruftions. 

The ſecond fort riſes with a flirubby. Kalk about three 
5 i Foy 


ee 


2 then they — 
jon "wy. had anne GER fy 4 
mes: 0 the pots into another gentle hot-bed, it 
ts early to flower, and cauſe them to grow 
the thoſe which are placed abroad. In July 
plants ſhould be inured gradually to bear the open air, | 
into which ſome of them may be removed about the middle 
0: bat month, and intermixed with other annual 


ts to 
2 but it will be to keep a 
1 t or two of ſort in ſhelter for ſeeds, uſe when | 
Poke 2 cold or wet, thoſe plants which are ex- 


broad ſeldom produce good ſeeds. 


2 


the ſmall heads, —— 

7. putting them i — — 

t _—_— 1 un ts 
* e ſhould 


put out * 


ſeparate Ane in the ſhade 2 ey d have 
taken root; To they may be SIT 6s thy AzC- 
TOTIS> f 
GORZ. See Ur Ex. 


' GOSSYPIUM. Lin. Gen. Plant. 755. Cotton 
The Cna'txcTahs are, 


ze. the column. The germe 
capſule, ending in a point, having four cells, «pbich are 2 


he perennial climbing fort mult be removed into the: 


| avith ovel ſeeds, wrapped up in down. 
Qq The 


| 
: 


6 08 
„The Srzeizs are, | FO: : F 
t. Gosszy rium (Herbaceam) foliis quinquelobis, caule 
kerbaceo. Hort. Upſal. 203. Cotton with leaves having fro 
lobes, and an herbaceous fall. | 
"2. Goss Trion ( ſoliis trilobis in imis. 
Hort. Upſal. 204. Cotton with entire leaves, having three 


* # 
* 


bobes. ! ä 
3. Gossyriun { foliis palmatis, lobis lan- 
ceolatis, caule fruticoſo. Lin. Sp. Plant. 7 Cotton with 
* 4. Gorsyeiun (Hirſutum) foliis trilobis & quinquelo- 
bis acutis, caule ramoſo hirſuto. Fine American Cotton 
coith a green lll. | 
The firſt fort is the common Levant Cotton, which is 
cultivated in ſeveral iſlands of the Archipelago, as alſo in 
Malta, Sicily, and the kingdom of Naples; it is ſown in 
x rilled pronnd in the ſpring of the „ and is ripe in about 
four months after, when it is cut in harveſt as Corn in 
England, the plants always periſhing ſoon after the ſeeds are 
ripe : this plant grows about two feet high, with an herba- 
ceous ſtalk, garniſhed with ſmooth leaves divided into five 
Jobes. The ftalks ſend out a few weak branches 1 — 
which are garniſhed with leaves of the ſame form, but are 
ſmaller. The flowers are at the extremity of the 
branches; theſe have two large empalements, the outer is 
cut into three parts, and the inner into five. The petals of 
the flower are of a pale yellow colour, inclining to white ; 
theſe are ſuet by oval capfules, which open in four 
parts, having four cells, which are filled with ſeeds, wrapped 
up in a down, which 1s the Cotton. 99 
Tbe ſecond fort grows naturally in ſeveral iſlands of the 
Weſt-Indies ; this riſes with a Thrubby ſmooth Ralk four or 
five feet high, ſending out a few fide branches, which are 
parniſhed with ſmooth leaves, divided into three lobes. 
be flowers are produced at the end of the branches, which 
are ſhaped like thoſe of the former fort, but are larger, and 


The third fort hath a 
fx or eight ſeet high, and divides into many branches, 
which are ſmooth, and garmiſhed with hand-ſhaped leaves, 
having four or five lobes. The flowers are produced at the 
al of the branches; "theſe are than thoſe of the 
two former forts, and are of a deep yellow colour. The 
pags cf this ſort are than thoſe of the former. 
The fourth ſort is a native of the Eaſt and Weſt-Indies 
this is an annual plant, which periſhes ſoon after the ſeeds 
are ripe.. It rifes to the height of three feet or more, and 
Sends out many lateral branches where they are allowed 
Toom to grow; theſe are hairy, and garniſhed with leaves, 
pag in ſome three, and others five acute-pointed hairy 
The flowers are produced from the fide, - and at the 
ends of the branches, which are large, of a dirty ſulphur | 
colour, each petal having a large purple ſpot at the baſe; 
the flowers are ſucceeded by oval pods, which open in four 
cells, filled with oblong green ſeeds, wrapped up in a ſoft 
down. The ſtaple of this is much finer than either of the 
other Tecies, therefore it is well worth the attention of the 
inhabitants of the Britiſh colonies in America to cultivate . 
and improve this ſort, fince it will ſucceed in Carolina, 
where it has been cuttivated for ſome years; and migbt be 
a commodity worthy of encourage ment by the public, could 
a contrive a proper gin to ſeparate the Cotton from the 
0 8, to which this ſort adheres much cloſer than any of 
the other ſorts, the Cotton from this ſhrub being preferable 
to any other yet known. TIGER j 
Al} theſe ſorts are tender plants, therefore will not thrive 


perennial ſhrubby talk. which riſes | 


. — 


ter of it, at leaſt for ſome 


theſe luxuriant grafts 
managed with t | 
thoſe grafts which are taken from the lateral or horizontal 


in the open air in England, bu: they arc frequently ſown 


4 
—_— 


for che rcaſons before given, 


GRA 
will prodat ſeeds land, if 
will produce ri ds in England, if their ſeeds 
early in the Se, upon a Pod hot-bed, and the | ow 
afterwards planted each into leparate pots, and plunged ini 
a hot-bed of tanners bark to bring them forward; when 
they are grown too tall to remain under the frames, they 
ſhould be removed into the tan-bed in the Io and ſhifted 
into larger pots, if their roots have filled the other; wig 
this management their flowers will appear in July, and tg. 
wards the end of September the ſeeds will ripen, and he 
=_ will be as large as thoſe produced in the Eaft an 
Veſt-Indies ; but if the plants are not brought 
early in the ſpring, it will be late in the ſummer before the 
will appear, and there will be no hopes of the pod, 
coming to perfection. * 4 
Tie ſhrub Cotton will rife from the ſeeds very eafily, it 
they are fown upon à good, hot-bed; and when they ar 
ſown early in the ſpring, and brought forward in the ſame 
manner as hath been directed for the former ſorts, the planu 
will grow to be five or fix feet high the ſame ſummer; but 
it is difficult to preſerve the —＋ through the winter, un- 
leſs they are hardened gradually in Auguſt during the con- 
tinuance of the warm weather ; for when they are forced 
on in ſummer, they will be fo tender as to render them in. 
capable of refiſting the leaſt injury. The plants of this 
ſort muſt be placed in the bark-ſtove in autumn, and kept 
in the firſt claſs of heat, otherwiſe they will not live through 
the winter in England. ; 
'. GRAFTING is the taking a ſhoot from one tree, aud 
inſerting it into another, in ach a manner, as that both 
may unite cloſely, and become one tree; this is called, by 
the ancient writers in huſbandry and gardening, incifion, 
to diſtingutſh it from inoculation or budding, which they 
e | 
The uſe of Grafting is to propagate any curious ſorts of 
fruits, ſo as to be certain of the kinds, which cannot be 
done by any other method ; for as all the good fruits have 
been accidentally obtained from ſeeds, fo the ſeeds of thele, 
when fown, will many of them degenerate, and produce 
ſuch fruit as are not worth cultivating ;-out when ſhoots are 
taken from ſuch trees as produce Reel fruit, thefo-w:ll never 
alter from their kind, whatever be the ſtock or tree on 
which they are ; for though the grafts receive their 
nouriſhment from the ſtocks, yet they are never altered by 
them, but continue to produce the ſame kind of fruit a 
the tree from which they were taken; the only alteration 
is, that when the ſtocks on which they are grafted do not 
grow fo faſt, nor afford a proper fupply of nouriſhment to 
he graſts, they will not make near fo great progreſs a 
they otherwiſe would do, nor. will the fruit they produce 
be fo fair, and ſometimes not ſo well flavoured. 
The ſhoots to be ingrafted are termed.cions or grafts; is 
the choice of theſe the following directions ſhould be car- 
fully obſerved. 1ſt, That they are ſhoots of the former yea, 
for when they are older they never ſucceed well. 2dly, Al 


' 
* 


ways to take chem from heulthy fruitful trees, for if the trees + 


are fickly from whence they are taken, the grafts ve 
partake ſo much of the diſtemper, as rarely to get t bet- 
years; and when they are taken 
from young luxuriant trees, whoſe veſſels are generally 
large, they will continue to produce luxuriant ſhoots, 


are ſeldom fo fruitful as thoſe which are taken from fruitful 
trees, 'whoſe ſhoors are More compact, and the joints cloſer 


together, 'at leaft it will be a great number of years before 
begin to produce fruit, if they ae 
greateſt ſkill. 3dly; You ſhould prefer 


branches, to thoſe' from the ſtrong perpendicular ſhoots, 
bes 


* > A 


gardens for variety ; the firſt. and fourth for | 
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Tbeſe grafts or cions ſhould be ent off ſrom the trees 
before their buds begin to ſwell, which is generally three 
weeks or a month before the ſeaſon for Grafting ; there - 
fore, when they are cut off, they ſhould be laid in the 
* with the cut-end downwards, 2 them half 
Fer len th, and covering their tops with dry litter, to 
preve tale drying ; if a ſmall joint of the former year's 
wood is cut off with the cion, it will preſerve it the better, 


and when they are grafted this may be cut off; for at the | 


| fame time the cions muſt be cut to a proper length before 
they are inſerted to the ſtocks, but till then the ſhoots ſhould 
remain their full length, as they were taken from the tree ; 
if theſe ciohs are to be carried to a conſiderable diſtance, it 
will be proper to put their cut-ends into a lump of clay, and 
to wrap them up in Moſs, which will preſerve them freſh for 
a month, or longer. 3 8 
In the choice of young ſtocks for Grafting, you ſhould 
always prefer ſuch as have been raiſed from the 
that have been onee or twice tranſplanted. - Next to theſe 
are thoſe ſtocks which have been raiſed from cuttings or 
layers, but thoſe which are ſackers, taken from roots of 
other trees, ſhould always be rejected, for theſe are never 
fo well rooted as the others, and conſtantly put out a great 
number of ſuckers from their roots, whereby the borders 
and walks of the en will be always peſtered with them 


| 1 
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| before preſcribed. This is compoſed of turpentine, bees- 
wax, and rofin, melted together, which when of a 
confiſtence, may be put on the Rtock round the graft, in 
the ſame manner as the clay is uſually applied, and though 
it be not above a quarter of an inch thick, yet will k 
out the air more effectually than the clay; and as cold wilt 
harden this, there is no danger of its being hurt by ſroſt, 
which. is very apt to cauſe the clay to cleave, and ſometimes 
fall off; and when the heat of ſummer comes on, this 'mix- 
ture will melt, and fall off without any trouble. In uſing 
of this, there ſhould be a tin, or copper pot, with conve- 
niency. under it to keep a iele fire with ſmall-coal, 
| otherwiſe the cold will ſoon condenſe the mixture; but you 
muſt be careful not to apply it too hot, left you injure the 
| nag A perſon who is a little accuſtomed to this compo- 
tion, will apply it very faſt, and it is much eaſier for him 
than clay, eſpecially if the ſeaſon ſhould prove cold. 
There are ſeveral ways of Grafting, the principal of 
which are four : | 1 en vain 
1. Grafting in the tind, called alſo Shoulder-grafting, 
which is only proper for large trees; by ſome Crown- 
grafting, becauſe — — are ſet in form of a cirele, or 
| crown, and is y performed about the latter end of 
March, or the beginning of April. _ By 
2. Cleft-grafting, which is called Stock or Slit-grafting ; 


during the ſummer” ſeaſon, which is not only unſightly, but 
they alſo take off part of the nouriſhment from the trees. 
If theſe ſtocks have been allowed a proper diſtance in the 
nurſery where they have grown, the wood will be better 
fipened, and more compact than thoſe which have grown 
cloſe, and have been thereby. drawn up to a greater height ; 
the wood of which will be ſoft, and their veſſels large, fo 
that the cious grafted into them will ſhoot-very ſtrong, but 
will be leſs diſpoſed to produce fruit than the other; 
and when trees acquire an ill habit at firſt, it will be very 
difficult to reclaim them'afterwards.” '. 
Having directed the choice of cions and ſtocks, .we come 
next to the, operation, in order to. which you muſt be pro- 
vided with the following tools. 
2 A neat ſmall band law to cut off the heads of large 
; » 2 2 320 Wi 2... N 


4 


i the flocks. s 
3. A ſharp penknife to cut the * 
4. A Grafting chiſſel and a ſmall mallet. | 
ſuch other inftruments and materials as you ſhall find 
keceſſary, according to the manner of Grafting you are to 


6. A quantity of clay, which-ſhould be prepared a month 
defore it is uſed, and kept turned and mixed like mortar 
8 day, which is to be made after the following 


Get a quantity of ſtrong fat loam (in proportion to the 
quantity of trees inten to be grafted) then take ſome 
new ſtone horſe dung, and break it in amongſt the loam, 
and if you cut a little ſtraw or hay very ſmall, and mix 
__ it, the loam will hold together the better; and if 
on ea quantity of ſalt added, it will prevent the clay 

dividing in dry weather; theſe; muſt be well ſtirred 
together, putting water to them after the manner of makin 
mortar; it d be hollowed like a diſh, and filled wi 
water, and kept every other day ſtirred ; but it 
"membered, that it ſhould not be e 


8 ; | * ew % 4 wy 
2; A good firong knife with a thick back, to make clefts | 
IH. 771 (Tz Th | N 1 384 


ht to be 
«poſed to the Bott, or | 


this is proper for trees or ſtocks of a leſſer ſize, from an 
inch, to two inches or more diameter ; this Grafting is to 
be performed in the month of March, and ſupphes che 
failure of the eſcutcheon way, which is praftifed in June, 
July, and Auguſt. © S ee _— 
3. Whip-graſting, which is alſo called Tongue 8 
this is proper for ſmall ſtocks of an inch, half an inch, or 
leſs, diameter ; this is the moſt effeftual way of any, and 
that which is moſt in uſe.  . © ' © | 
4. Grafting 8 ablactation; this is to be 
| 8 when dock you would graft on, and the tree 
1 which you take your graft, ſtand ſo near together, 

that they may be joined; this is to be rmed in the 
month of April, and is alſo called inarching; it is chiefly 
uſed for Jaſmines, Oranges, and other tender exotic trees. 
The manner of perfarming the ſeveral ways of Grafting 

being generally known, need not be here mentioned. 
The next thing which is neceſſary to be known by thoſe 

who would practiſe this art, is, what trees will take and 
thrive by being d upon each other; in this article. 
there have been no ſure directions given by any of the 
writers on this ſubje&, for there will be found great miſ- 
takes in moſt of the books which have treated on this ſub- 
je&z bur as it would ſwell this article too great, if all the 
ſorts of trees r „Which 3 
u each other by Grafting, I only mention 
—— directions, «A if — CA wb will be ſufficient 4 4 
ſtruct perſons ſo as they may ſucceed: 4 l 
2 trees 23 2 the ſame genus, i. e. which agree 

in their flower and fruit, will take upon each other ; for 1n4 
ſtance, all the Nut-bearing trees may be ſafely grafted on 
each other, as may all *Plumb-bearing trees, under 
which head I reckon not only the ſeveral forts of Plumbs, 
but alſo the Almond, Peach, NeQariae, Apricot, &c. 
which agree exactly in their general characters, by which 
they are diſtinguiſhed from all other trees ; but as many of 
theſe are very ſubject to emit large quantities of gum from 

thoſe parts of the trees where they are y cut and 

wounded, ſo the tender trees of this kind, viz. Peaches 

and Nectarines, which are moſt ſubje& to this, it is found 


* 
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drying winds, and that the oftener it is ſtirred and wrought 
the better. 4 R 1 


„ol late years ſome perſons have made uſe of another 
polition for Grafting, which they have found to anſwer 
# intention of keeping out the air, better than the clay 


| to be the/ſureſt method to bud or inoculate theſe ſorts of 
| Sex 


fruits, for which ſee Inocur x'rron. ve n e 
, all ſuch trees as bear cones will do well upon 
each other, _— one being evergreen, 

q 2 


and 
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ſhedding its leaves in winter, aa is obſervable 
of Lebanus, and the Larch-tree, which are 
ö ſucceed u n but theſe muſt 
approach, for they abongd with a great quan- 
ch is apt to evaporate from the of 
ie trees before it is joined with the ftock, 
are often deſtroyed ; as alſo the Laurel on the 


Cherry, or the Cherry on the Laoret. All the maſt-bearin 
tres, winch i take u each other, and thoſe whi 
have a: tender ſoft „ will do well if grafted in the 


common way, but thoſe that Ihe 
and are flow-growers, auld be grolhed! by appece 
By Rrictly obſerving this rule we ſhall 
provided the operation be righly ra 
ſeaſon, unleſs the weather ſhould prove e very bad, as ĩt 
Latimer happtns, whereby whole quarters of fruit · trees 
miſcarry carry; it is by this method that kinds of exotic 
2 not only pro . . 
to endure the cold of our climate in the 


Fo, 7 now 1 which were Gemarty oo — 
hither from more ſoutherly climates, and — at firſt too 
inapaticas of aur cold to ſaccepd dell abroad, but: have 


. buddi ie Cooking apes ory hardy crew, rem 


Jad. R. A. * 69/47 3g 0g th 
ſpecies of rats which are" found 


— — in all the Gp would ſwell this article greatly 
the delign of the work; therefore I ſhall only men- 
tion a few ſpeci peries, which are pjuber nſod in medicine, or 
NEE $ID! for cattle ; for there is ſcarce. a 
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..Rait Syn. 2. p. 247. CY —— 
lle Wheat, called Dag or. Couch Graſi. , hae 
p Grautx (Pereanc) loliaceum, anguſtiore folio . & 


, or Rye Graſs. 


1  anguſtiore folio. ©. B. P. 2. Ane, 
Fanicles and à narrower haf. 

(Pratesſic) pratenſe ziculatum majus, 
latiore folio. C. B. P. 2. Meadow Gr 2, 
ole and broader leaf. 


$5. GRAMEN (Flaweſeess) avenacium vratevle n 


Aaveſcente, locals parvis. Rai Syn. 497. Fal, 
DDS e 


6. Ghamny Murinum) ſecalinum. Ger. . lib. 1. 


FL Mere Meadow Rye Graſs. .. 
3 a (Maxima) tremulum maximum. C. B. b. . 
cee uaking Graſs, or Cowguakes. 
The frf fort of Gras is that which is direQed for uſe i in 
medicine; the roots of this are What are chiefly.uſed, and axe 
accounted aperitive and diuretic, opening obſtryRions of the: | 
reins and bladder, provoking urine, and are of ſervice 
Againſt the gravel and ſtone. The juice of the leaves and 
faalks was — eltecmed. by Dr. Boerhaave, who gene- 
zally preſcribed this in all caſes where he ſuppoſed Gear | 
were any obſtructions in the bile conduit. 


This hath 2 creeping root, Which ſpreads far i in the 


C. B. P. Dernel with 22 — cad 
- Grameen (dngufifolium) pratenſe, paniculatum ma- 


— — _— — 


oy th IST had ts 4 * 


ground, and is a very/groubleſorme weed in gardens and 
arable land; for every ſinall. piece of the rogt will grow 
and e — = 4 fo ĩt ãs very difficult. — 
where fhon in gardens; the common me- 
Letten g itn 0 Gor out the ots as often as the 
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dlades appear above ground; where this is 'two or 
times carefull ated, EET 
when the ſurface of the ground is wr on 
ys Graſs, the 1 way of deſtroy 
round two ſpits and a ovelling d. 
dF into the azar = where it 


up; but this can only be practiſed, 
7 ch of ſoil, for in ation gron 


here, the roots .of this Graſs efſon in arakl 
fields, it is very difficult to root _ * 
thod is by lay ing the land fallow in ſummer, and freq 
harrowing it well over to draw out the rcots ; where this 

carefully practiſed, the ground may. be ſo well cleaned i 
one ſummer, as that the roots cannot much injure _ 


* the 
e it vill be of 


running all £6 flalk, ſo is uſually e 

unties bennet; when this Graſs is fed, it will be prope 
mo off the bents in the beginning of June, othermk 
4 bg e of >; ankle fall 
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a them bef w too dry, and 
the AT. ; if Ines 2 we will ſerve 
for cart-horſes feed in winter, and will pay the expence 4 


mowing it. | 
ſpecies of this Graſs called Red Darod, 


There is another 
which is. of: a worſe nature than the. firſt, the ſtalks growing 
hard moch ſ0ey, and having nazrower leaves; this is very 
— in moſt paſture grounds, fer as it èomes early 
flower, Jo che. ſeeds are generally-ripe before the hay is cut, 
and from the falling feds the ground is ſupplied with plenty 
of this fort ; therefore-thoſe who are:defirous to keep theu 
paſtures as clear from this Graſs as . ald always 
mo it before the ſeeds are ripe. 

This Graſs is uſually ſown with 1 upon ſach lands 
as are deſigned to be ploughed again in a few. years, 
the common method is yy nes it with ſprin pring Corn; * from 
many repeated trials I have always found, that by, ſowing 
theſe ſeeds in Avguſt, where there bas happened a few 
ſhowers to bring up the Graſs, that the crop has anſwered 
much betten than any which has been ſown in. the common 
way ; fo that I am 2 — ef that being the beſt ſeaſon 
for 2 — Graſſes, though it will be very difficult to 
= perſons to alter their practice, who have 

„ The quantity o 8 
4 ; 


GRA 
ich allow to an acre is about two buſhels, and eight | 
nds of the common white Clover, which, „ will 


ants upon the ground as can be defired ; 
po 1 practiſed upon ſuch lands where the 


who have only t in vie . Hs 
fourth ſorts are the two beſt ſpecies of 

ſo that if the ſeeds of theſe were care- 
ected ſown ſeparately, without any other m1x- 
«7 they would not only afford a greater 


| 


| 
| 


ö 


laſting than of any other ſort; but there requires ſome at- 


union to the ſaving of theſe ſeeds pure without mixture. 
I have tried to ſave the ſeeds of ſeveral ſpecies of Graſs ſe- 
narately, in order to determine their qualities, -but have | 
"and it difficult to keep them diſtinct in gardens where 
the ſeeds of other ſorts. of Graſs have been ſcattered ;' the 
ly method in which I could ſucceed, was by fowing each 
ſpecies in a diſtin& pot, and when the plants come up, to | 
wood ont all. the other — of Graſs which 24 the 
; by this means [ preſerved a great variety graſly 
een years, but not having ground enough to p | 
gate the moſt uſeful ſpecies in any quantity. I was oblige 
abandon the purſuit ; ,but I maſt this to- 
fons of leiſure and kill, who have a ſufficient quantity of 
land for the purpoſe, to carry this proje& into execution, 
which may be of fingular benefit to the public; for we 
have an inſtance of the advantage which the inhabitants of 
the Netherlands have made, by ſaving the ſeeds of the White 
Clover, or Honeyſuckle Trefoil. which is a plant common 
to moſt of the Engliſh paſtures, yet no perſon in this country 
ever gave themſelves the trouble, till within a ſen/ years paſt, 
wo alle 


the ſeeds from the fields for ſawing, but have 

vaſt quantities of it annually, at'a confiderable 

ice from Flanders, where the peaſants have been ſo in- 
ſriqus, as to collect the ſeeds. and ſow great quantities 
ef land with it, with a view of ſale to this country only). 
The fifth and fiath ſorts are alſo very ' Graſſes for 


— and have perennial roots, fo are 
ſowing to thoſe beſara · mentioned, which, in my opinion, 


, 


— 


difficult to ſave a ſufficient quantity of ſeeds of thoſe alone, 


wo ſpecies may be admitted in aid of the other, as they 
are very leafy 
come ſtiff and harſh like many other ſpecies, but with 
care may be made very five; and if duly rolled, 
their roots will mat and form a very cloſe. ſward, therefore 
theſe ſhould be included in the number of ſown-Grafies. - | 


The ſeventh ſort is mentioned for the fake of variety, | 


and not for uſe ; this hath an annual ſtalk, which ſends 
up many broad hairy leaves, between which ariſe ſlender 
tiff ſtalks from a foot to near two feet high, dividing up- 
ward into a large looſe panicle, garniſhed with heart-ſhaped 
fmall ſpikes, each having about ſeventeen ſmall floſcules 
er florets, which have a ſingle ſeed ſucceeding them; the 
| hang by fender long foot-ſtalks, which are moved 
Son wb. wind, ſo that they generally appear ſnaking, 
2 ſpecies of this Graſs, two of them grow naturally in 
agland, which coming te head in May, + occaſioned the 
ing Engliſh proverb, May, come' ſhe early come 
late, makes the cow quake.“ The large fort here 
4s 7 pt grows naturally in the ſouth of France and Italy, 
= is only preſerved in ſome Englith gardens for the ſake | 


V 


q The land upon which Graf - ſeed is intended to be ſowu 


ure of Graſs | 
mantity of on the ſame ſpace of land, but the Graſs | 
vould alſo be better, the bay. ſweeter, and the yerdure more 


A- 
2 
per- 


next beſt ſorts 
deſerve the preference to all the other; but as- it will be 
w ſupply the demand which may be for their ſeeds, ſo theſe | 
kinds of Graſs, and their ſtalks do not be- 


nce it had the title of Quaking Graſs. There are | 


| mountainous parts of E 


GRA 


noxious weeds, eſpecially if the Graſs is to remain for paſ-- 
ture, ſuch as Couch Graſs, Fern, Ruſhes, Heath, Gorſe, 
Braom, Reſt-harrow, &c. which, if left in the ground, 
will ſoon get the better of the Graſs, and over-run the 
land. Therefore in ſuch places where either of theſe weeds. 
abound, it will be a method to plough up the ſurface- 
in April, and let it he ſome time to dry; then harrow the 
roots into ele and burn them. The aſhes ſo pro- 


duced, when { on the land, will be a. good manure - 
for it. But where Couch Graſs, Fern, or Neſt-harrow is- 
in plenty, whoſe roots run far under ground, the land. 
muſt be ploughed two or three times pretty * dr 
weather, and the roots carefully harrowed off after — 
ploughing, which is the moſt ſure method to deſtroy them. 


| Where the land is very low, and of -a ftiff clayey ' nature, 


which holds w ter in winter, it will be of ſingular ſervice 
to make ſome under-ground drains: to carry off the wet; 
which, if detained tod long on the ground, will render the 
Graſs ſour. | pn 46 BID? $7.21 b Tee. 
Before the ſeed: is ſown, the ſurface of the ground ſhould 
be made fine and level, otherwiſe the ſeed will be buried: 
unequal. When the ſeed is ſown, it-muſt be gently har- 
rowed in; and the ground rolled with a wooden roller, 
which will make the ſurface even, and prevent the feeds 
being blown in . When the Oraſe comes up, if 
there ſhould be any bate ſpots whore the ſeed has not 
grown, they may be ſown again, and the ground rolled, 
which will fix the ſeedsz and the firft kindly ſhowers will: 
bring up the Graſs, anfl make it very thick. 
The proper management of land; is certainly the 
leaſt underſtood of ny part of agriculture the farmers. 
never have attended to this, being more. inelined to the 
plough 5 though the profits ng it have not of late- 
years beer i great, us't0'encourzye: them in that part of 
huſbandry j; chat theſe people never think of laying down: 
land for paſture, to continue than chree years, at the- 
end of which time they. plough it up again, to ſom it with. 
rn oe fl vC3 8, rs 3 Hh 
| 1 Clover Cra. See Frifolium. >: 
Saint Foin. See Onobryekns, oo 
La Lucera: dee Medica ft 
Noneſach. See Melilotus. 
Trefoil. See Triſbli m. 
Spurry. See Spergaila. 
GRAN DILLA. See PA$$1ELOR a. 
 GRAFES. See ViT1s. Nan 4); a 
GRATIOLA. Lin. Gen. Plant. 27. Hedge Hyſſop. 
66999 is 43 LIES * 
ie flower bath one of the griniag Rinit, cut at the to 
into four ſmall ſegments. It hath five awbfhaped lamina ; the 
other tauo are linger, and adbere to the tube f the petal. In 
the center infatuated a conical germen, which afterward becomes 
| an et, capſule cuding inf a point, having tw cells,. which 
are: filled avith" ſmall feeds. n 70 | 
„„ is i Pe nn fs 
1. Grarioica (Offcizali:) floribus pedunculatis, fo- 
kis -lanceolatis ſerratis. Lin. Mat: Med. 18. Hedge Hulp 
evith flowers flandins on. foot-/talis, and ſpecr-ſbaped ſawed. 
bates, 1 . We IRR 8 
2. G RATIO A (Hirgisana) foliis lancoclatis obtuſis ſub 
dentatis. Flor. Virg. 6. Hedge Eyſſop vu, obiu/e indented. 
| Spar. | 1555 -* S 1 
3. GRATIOLA (Peruviana) fionbus ſubſeſelibus Lin. 
Sp. Plant. 17. Hedge Hut avi floxwers ſuting cloſe to tbe 
| breaches. 5 | ; ; 
The firtt ſort grows naturally on the Alpe, and other 
„ It haih a thick, fleſhy, 
propagates very much when 


fibrous creeping root, which 


uld be welt ploughed, and cleared from the voots of 


planted in a proper ſoi}-or fituation, from which ariſe — 
veral 


— — 


— ' n 


G N A 
veral opright ſquare ſtalks near a foot high, garniſhed with 
narrow | leaves placed oppoſize ; the flowers 
are produced on the fide of the ſtalks at each joint ; they 
are like thoſe of the Foxglove, but are ſmall, and | 
of a pale yellowiſh colour. 1 2 
the 


It is eafily propagated by porting of the roots; 
ny bc © wing 4 the talks decay; 


time to do this is in the 
the plants ſhould have a moiſt ſoil and a ſhady ſituation, 
in which will thrive exceedingly ; but in dry ground 


they often in ſummer, unleſs they are plentifully 
watered. | 
The ſecond fort naturally in North America, where | 


it riſes more than a foot bigh, but in England I have not 
ſeen it more than eight inches; the leaves are blunt and 
| indented at their extremities; the flowers are white, and 
come out from the fide of the talks like thoſe of the other, 
but are not ſucceeded by feeds here. It may be propagated 
in the ſame manner as the firſt ſort; and requires the ſame 


treatment. 
The ſceds of the third fort were ſent ne from Carthagena, 
where it was found ing naturally in pl there 
had been ſtanding waters, which were then dried up ; this 
plant grew about nine inches high, with a weak „ and. 
the leaves placed * N they were about three quarters 
of an ineh long, half an mich broad, ſawed on their 
_— flowers came out ſingle on each fide the ſtalk ;; 
they were white, and much ſmaller than thoſe of the 
1 — but were not ſucceeded by ſeeds, ſo the plant was 
ere. by * ' 4 


GRAVEL and Graſs are naturally ornaments to a coun- 
try-ſeat, and the glory of the Engliſh us, in which we 


excel moſt other Indeed, moſt people who have 
had the deſigning of gardens, have too much confidered | 
Gravel as an ornament,” ſo have made too many. walks in 
> 1nd thols have been much: cod —— 


i 


ever there is 
[ gard had to the level of the 


a 


- 
Y 
4 


of Gravel is not very pleaſing, ſo it ought on to be con - | the water will foak away in a ſhort time; but in wet land 


fidered. as uſeful, a flry walk quite round ar ta each part 
of a garden being Keel neceſſary; but theſe, i gar- 
dens of great extent, need not be more than ine or ten 
feet wide, and in ſmall ones five or ſicx 25 


There are different ſorts of Gravel, butfor thoſe who can 
conveniently have it, I approve. of that Oravel on Black- 
heath, as preferable to moſt that we have in England; it 
pebbles, which, when mixed with 
o_ and | 

ger than | 


f 
| 


conſiſting of ſmooth even 
a due quantity of loam, will bind exceedin 
look very beautiful, and continue handſome 
any other ſort of Gravel which I have yet ſeen. 


There are many kinds of Gravel which do not bind, and 


* for where thibis not well provided ſor, the walks will never 


thereby cauſe a continual trouble: of rolling to little or no 


3 as for ſuch, 4 , bs e 
If the Gravel be looſe or ſandy, you ſhould take one 
load of ftrong loam to two or three of Gravel, and ſo caſt 
them well together, and turn this mixture over three ar four 
times, that they may be well blended together 4 if this is 
done in proper proportion, it will bind well, and not flick 
to the feet in wet weather. | OTIS IENS 
There are many different opinions about the choice of 
Gravel ; ſome are for having the Gravel as white as poſſible, 
and in order to make the walks more fo, they roll them 
well with ſtone rollers, which are often hewn by the maſons 
that they may add a whiteneſs to the walks; but this ren- 
ders it troubleſome to the eyes, by reflecting the rays 
of light too ſtrongly ; therefore this ſhould ever be avoided, 
and ſuch Gravel as will lie ſmooth, and reflect the leaſt, 
ſhould be preferred. WF. 
Some are apt to lay Gravel-walks too round, but this is 
likewiſe an error, becauſe they are not ſo good to walk up- 
on, and, beſides, it makes them look narrow; one inch 


| thered up and-deftroyed j but if, in the firſt laying of the 
| walks, there is a good bed of lime rubbiſh laid in the bot- 


not 


GRE 
be ſufficlent if a walk be ten feet wide, that it lie, tu 
inches higher in the middle than it does on each fide, 

For the depth of Gravel walks, fix or eight inches ma. 
do well enough, but a foot thickneſs will be ſufficient 6, 
any; but then there ſhould always be a depth of rubbih 
laid under the Gravel, eſpecially if the ground is wet, ir 

- which-caſe there cannot be too much care taken to 611 the 
bottom of the walks with large ſtones, flints, brick rubb;q 
chalk, or any other materials which can be beſt procured. 
which will drain off the moiſture from the Gravel, and pr. 
vent its being poachy in wet weather ; but as it may be gif. 
ficult in ſome places to procure a ſufficient quantity of thep 
materials to lay in the bottom of the walks, fo there may 
be a bed of Heath or Furze, which evet can be procured at 
the leaſt expence, laid under the Gravel to keep it dry: i 
either of theſe are uſed green, they will lie a long time, 
as they will be covered from air, and theſe will 
the Gravel from getting down into the clay, and wil} alway 
keep the Gravel d.; where there is not this precaution in 
the firſt laying of Gravel apon clay, the water being de. 
. tained by the 3 caufe the Gravel to be poachy when- 
N rain. 
In che making of Gravel- walks, there muſt be great re- 
ground, fo as to lay the walks 
with eaſy deſcents toward the low parts of the ground, that 
the wet may be drained off eaſily ; for when this is omitted, 
the water will lie apon the walks a confiderable time after 
hard rains, which will render them unfit for uſe, eſpecially 
where the is naturally wet or ſtrong i but where the 
ground is level, and there are no dechivities to carry off the 
wet, it will be proper to have fink-ſtones laid by the fides 
of the walks, at convenient diſtances to let off the wet; and 
where the ground is naturally dry, that the water will ſoon 
ſoak away, the drains from the fink-ſtones may be con- 
trived ſo as to con vey the water into 5, from which 


there ſhould be under- 


| 22 drains to convey the wet off, 
either into potids, ditches, 


or the neareft place to receive it 


The month of March is the -propeteſt time ſor laying 
Gravel; it is not prudent to 2 or to lay walks 
in any of the winter months before that time 

If conſtant rolling them after the rains and froſt will not 
effeually kill the weeds and Moſs, you ſhould turn the 
walks in March, and lay them down at the ſame time. 
In order to worms thet ſpoil the beauty of Gravel, 
or Graſs-walks, ſome recommend the watering them well 
with water in which Walnut : tree leaves have been fteeped, 
and made very bitter, eſpecially thoſe moſt annoyed 
with them and this, they ſay, as ſon as it reaches them, 
will make them come out haſtily, ſo that they may be ga- 


< 


tom, it is the mott effetual method to keep out the worms, 
for they do not care to harbour near lime. | 
- GREEN-HOUSE, or Conſervatory. 2 
As of late years there have been great numbers of curious 
exotic plants introduced into the Engliſh gardens, ſo there 
has been an increaſe of 1 ies to * 1 ane 1 
a greater ſkill in the management and ordering @ 
r has increaſed therewith, but alſo a greaiff 
knowledge of the ſtructure and contrivance of theſe 2 
ſo as to render them both uſeful and ornamental, hath 
been acquired. Therefore I have not only given the 
inſtructions for this I was capable of, but 15 a deſign of 
one in the manner I would chuſe to ere it, upon the an 
nexed copper plate. 7 a 


riſe is enough in a crown for a walk of five feet, and it will | 
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GRE 
of theſe houſes, that muſt be proporti- 
to the number of plants they are to contain, or the 


As to the length 


f the owner; but their depth ſhould never be greater 
— bobs height in the clear, which in ſmall or middling 
houſes may be ſixteen or eighteen feet, but for large ones, 
from twenty to twenty - four feet is a good proportion; for 
if the Green-houſe is 2 too narrow, it will have a 
bad appearance both w1 and without, nor will it con- 
uin ſo many plants, if proper room be allowed for paſſing 
in front, and on the backfde of the ſtands on which the 
1 ats are placed ; and, on the other hand, if the depth of 
pla Green-houſe is more than twenty-four feet, there muſt 
de more rows of plants placed to fill the houſe, than can 
with conveniency reached in watering and cleaning ; 
nor are houſes of too great depth ſo proper for keeping of 
plants, 25 thoſe of a moderate fize, | 
The windows in front ſhould extend from about one foot 
and a half above the pavement, to within the ſame diſtance | 
of the cieling, which will admit of a cornice round the 
building over the heads of tho windows. As it is neceſſary 
to have theſe windows ſo long, it will be impoſſible to 
make them in proportion as to their breadth ; for if in the 
Jargeſt buildings the ſaſhes are more than ſeven, or ſeven 
feet and a half broad, they will be ſo heavy and trouble- 
ſome to move up and down, as to render it very difficult 
for one perſon to perform it ; beſides, their weight will oc- 
caſion their ſoon decaying. There is alſo another incon- 
venience in having the windows too broad, which is, that 
of fixing proper ſhutters to them, in ſach a manner, as that 
they may fall back cloſe to the piers, ſo as not to be incom- 
modious, or when open, to obſtruct any part of the rays of 
light from reaching the plants. The we between theſe | 
windows ſhould be as narrow as ble to ſupport the 
building, for which reaſon I ſhould chuſe to have them of 
fone, or of hard well-burnt bricks, for if they are built 
with fine rubbed brick, thoſe are generally ſo ſoft that the 
iers will require to be made thicker, or the building wall 
too weak to ſupport the weight, eſpecially if there are 
rooms over the Green-houſe ; which is what 1 would always 
adviſe, as being of great uſe to keep the froſt out in very 
hard winters. If theſe piers are made of ſtone, I would ad- 
' miſe them to be two feet and a half in front, and floped off 
backward to about eighteen inches broad, whereby the rays | 
of the ſun will not be taken off, or obſtructed by the corners 
of the piers, which it would be if they were ſquare; but if 
they are built with bricks, it will be proper to make them 
three feet in front, otherwiſe they will be too ſlender ; theſe 
A, 2 adviſe to be ſloped off, in the manner directed 

e ſtone. 
At the back of the Green-houſe there may be erected a 
houſe for tools, and many other purpoſes, which will be 
extremely uſeful to prevent the froſt from entering the 
that way, ſo that the wall between theſe need not 
be more than three bricks, or three and a half in thick- 
neſs ; whereas, were it quite expoſed behind, it. ſhould 
be at leaſt four bricks in thickneſs ; by having a ſhed 
behind, if you are willing to make a handſome build- 
mg, and to have a noble room over the Green-houſe, 
you may make part of the room over the tool-houſe, and 
carty up the ſtair-caſe in the back, ſo as not to be ſeen 
mn the Green-houfe, and hereby a room twenty-five or thir- 
ty feet in width may be contrived, and of a proportiona- 
le length; and under this ſtair- caſe there may be a private 
r into the Green-houſe, at which the gardener may en- 
der in hard froſty weather, when it will not be ſafe to open 
I of the og in front. The floor of the Green-houſe, 
wich ſhould be laid either with Bremen ſquares, Purbecl: 
none, or broad tiles, according to the fancy of the owner, 


| 


be ra.ſel two feet above the ſurface of the ground 


_ 
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whereon the houſe is placed, which, in d nd, will 
be ſufficient ; but if the ſituation is moiſt A y, and 
thereby ſubject to damps, it ſhould be raiſed at leaſt three 
feet aboug the ſurface ; and if the whole is arched with 
low brick arches under the floor, it will be of greatſervice 
in preventing the damps riſing in winter, which are often 
very. hurtful to the plants, n in thaws, when the 
air is often too cold to be admitted into the houſe to take 
off the damps. Under the floor, about two feet from the 
front, I would adviſe a flue of about twelve inches in 
width, and two feet deep, to be carried the whole length 
of the houſe, which may be returned along the back part, 
and be carried up into proper funnels adjoining to the tool- 
houſe, by which the ſmoke may paſs off. The fire-place 
may be contrived at. the ends of the houſe, and the doors 
at which the fuel is put in, as alſo the aſh may be 
contrived to open into the tool-houſe, ſo that it may be 
hid from the ſight, and be in the dry, and the fuel may be 
— - the ſame place, whereby it will always be ready 
or uſe. 

I ſuppoſe many people will be ſurpriſed to ſee me dire& 
the making of flues under a Green-houſe, which has been 
diſuſed ſo ang. and by moſt people thought of ill conſe- 
2 as indeed they have often proved, when under the 

irection of unſkilful managers, who have thought it ne- 
ceſſary, whenever the weather was cold, to tnake fres there- 
in ; but however injurious flues may have been under ſuch 
management, yet, when ſkilfully uſed they are of very great 
ſervice; for though perhaps it may happen, that there will 
be uo neceſſity to make any fires in them for two or three 
years together, when the winters prove mild, yet in very 
hard winters they will be extremely uſeful to keep out the 
froſt, which cannot be effected any other way but with great 


| trouble and difficulty. 


Withinfide of the windows, in front of the Green-houſe, 
you ſhould have good ftrong ſhutters, which ſhould be made 
with hinges to fold back, that they may lie quite cloſe to 
the piers, that the rays of the ſun may not be obſtructed 
thereby. Theſe ſhutters need not to be above an inch and 
a half thick, or little more, when wrought, which, if 
made to join cloſe, will be ſufficient to keep out our com- 
mon froſt ; for when the weather is ſo cold as to endanger 
the freezing in the houſe, it is but making a fire in your 
flues, which will effectually prevent it, and without this 
conveniency it will be very difficult to effect; for where 
perſons are obliged to nail mats before their windows, or 
to ſtuff the hollow ſpace between the ſhutters and the glaſs 
with firaw, this is commonly ſuffered to remain till the 
ſroſt goes away; which, if it ſhould continue very long, 
the keeping the Green-houſe cloſely ſhut up will prove ve- 
ry injurious to the plants; and as it frequently happens that 
we have an hour or two of ſun-ſhine in the middle of the 
day in continued froſts, which is of great ſervice to plants 
when they can enjoy the rays thereof through the glaſſes, 
ſo, when there 15 nothing more to do than to open the 
ſhutters, which may be performed in @ very ſhort time, and 


as ſoon ſhut again when the ſun is clouded, the plants may 


have the benefit thereof whenever it appears; whereas, 
where there is ſo much trouble to uncover, and as inuch to 
cover again, it would take up the whole time in uncover-- 
ing and ſhutting them up, and thereby the advantage of the 


ſun's influence would be loſt. Befides, where there is ſo 


much trouble required to keep out the froſt, it will be a 


| great chance if it be not neglected by the gardener ; fos if 


e be not as fond of preſerving his plants, and as much in 
love with them as his maſter, this labour will be thought 
too great by him; and if he takes the pains to cover the 
glaſſes up with mats, &c. he will not care to take them 
away again until the weather alters, fo that the plants 


will 


CRE 


be either laid over with ſtueco, and painted 


white, os-plaſ- 


_ Dered with good mortar, and white-waſhed,' for otherwiſe 


the air in ſevere froſt will penetrate through the walls, eſpe- 
ally when the' froſt is. attended with a fang wind, which 
is often the caſe in moſt ſevere winters. 


Whete Green-doufes are built in ſach places as will got 


the manner of ftoves, with upright glaſſes in front, and 
ſloping glaſſes over theſe toward the back. If the building 
is well executed with proper fues in it, plants may be bet- 
ter preſerved. therein, and have more air and ſun than in 
the moſt extenſive buildings of the other ſort. 
ln the Green-hcuſfe there ſhould be moveable treſſels, 
which may be carried out and into the bouſe oceafionally, 
upon which ſhould be fixed rows of planks for the pots, or 
"tubs of plants to ſtand in regular rov's- one above another, 
whereby the heads of the plants may be ſo fituated as not to 
Snterfere with each other. Ihe loweſt row of plants, which 
mould be the forwardeſt towards the windows, ſhould be 
placed about four feet therefrom, that there may be a con- 
venĩent breadth leſt next the glaſſes to walk in front; and 
at the backſide of the houſe there ſhould be allowed a ſpace 
-of at leaſt four or five feet; for the convenience of watering 
and paſſing behind the plants. The plants ſhould never be 
"crouded too cloſe to each other, but room left for the air 
to freely between them. f 


To avoid the inconvenience which attends the placing of 


"plants of very different natures in the ſame houſe, it will be 
very proper to have two wings added to the main Green- 
' houſe, which, if fituated iu the manner ex in the 
annexed plan, will greatly add to the beauty of the build - 
ing, and alſo collect a greater ſhare of heat. In this plan 
the Green-houſe is placed exactly fronting the ſouth, and 
one of the wings faces the ſouth-ſouth-eaſt, and the other 


che ſouth-ſouth-weſt ; ſo that from the time of the ſun's firſt 


appearance vpon any part of the building, until it of 
rat night, oi genteva we — rt to tho other, 
and the cdid winds are alſo better kept off the front of 
the main Green-houſe hereby; aud in the area of this place 
may be contrived a place where, ma 
exotic plants, which will hear to be expoſed in the ſum- 
mer ſeaſon to be ſet abroad; and in the ſpring, before-the 
* weather will 


© ders of this area may be full of Anemonies, Ranuneuluſes, 
early Tulips, &c. which will be 
roots fit to take out of the ground | 
-can be carried out, which will render this 


place very agree- 


and here a perſon may walk and divert himſelf in-a: fine 
day, when, perhaps, the air in moſt other parts of the gar- 
den will be too cold for: thoſe who are not much nſec 


dhe water being thus ſituated, will be ſoftened by the heat 


which will be reflected from the glaſſes upon it, whereby it | 


will be rendered miuch better than raw cold water for theſe 
tender plants. | CORY 
The two wings of the building ſhould be contrived ſo as 
to maintain plants of different degrees of tenderneſs, which 
may be effected by the fituation and manner of conducting 
the flues, a particular account of which will be exhibited 
under the article of SToves. But I would here obſerve, 


that the wing facing the ſouth - ſouth - eaſt ſhould always be 


Will be hot vp claſe doriag the whole cdntinuaice of de 
+ + The back part and ende of the houſe b withinGde hinkd ſhould ' | dire ly upon the 


ny of the moſt tender 


permit to ſet out the plants, the beds and bor- | leſs 


paſt flowering, and the |* The Cnaracrters are, 


by the time the plants 


GRE 


that the ſun upon its 


ton the morn 4 

glaſtes s which is © t ſervice in 

| mg che air of the houſe, and adding like 1 to the plants, hy, 
having Seen ſhat up duting the long nights in the Witey 

| ſeaſon, -- Theſe: wings, being im the draught annere, 4. 
lowed-fxty ſoet in Jenyth, nray be divided in the middle b 

| partitions of glaſe with glaſt doors th pafs from one to 


| with 
againſt the back wall, through which 

Ffmoke ſhould be made to paſs; as mar tither the — 
the houſe, as the height will admit of their number; 6, 

the longer · the ſmoke is paſſing before it is vented, the more 
beat will be given tothe houſe, with a leſ quantity of facy, 
vwbich is an article worth conſideration, eſpecially when 
| fuel is dear. By this contrivance you may keep'ſuchplany 


{ az-require the ſame degrre of heat in one part of the 

| and thoſe Which wilt rhrive- if x much leſs warmth an 
other part, but this wiil be more fully explained under the 
| 


| article of SToves. 
In building theſe wings, if there are not ſheds running 
behind them their whole length, the walls ſhould not be 
leſs than threebticks thick; and if they are more it will be 
better, becauſe where the walls are thin and expoſed tothe 
opett air the cold will penetrate them, and when the fires 
are madeprhe hear will come out through the walls, ſo 
that it will require quantity of fuel to maintain 
à proper temperature of warmth id the houſe. "The back 
part of theſe hoaſes having ſlopiiꝑ roofs, which are covered 


| either with tiles or flares, mould alſd be Tined with Reeds, 


Kc. under the covering, which will keep out the cold air, 
an#ſave x great — — of fuel; for the cloſet and better 
theſe h6ſes are built,” and the cloſer the glaſſes of thef 

and front fiur,” the Teſs fuel will be 


required to warni 


be Nloping glaſſes of theſe houſes ſhould be made to flide 


in warm weather, to admit air to the plants; and the up- 
right plaſſts in front may be fo contrived, as that every 
other may as doors upon hinges,” and the alternate 

fles may be divided into two; the. up art of each 
mould be contrived ſo as to be drawn down like ſaſhes, ſo 
that either of theſe may be uſed to admit air in a greater ot 

ion, according as there may be occaſion, 

A. Lin. Gen. Plant. 914. 


ORF Wi 


- The flower has a thick coloured empalement. It hath fot " 


K | tals; which art indented at their baſe, where is fituated a ſeal 
able during the ſpring ſeaſon, when the flowers are blown: 


* 


nectarlum to each. It hath many 1 flamina. In the cm 
is fituated the roundiſb germen, which is lengthened in forn of 
a column, afterward becomes a four-cornered berry <oith ful 
cells, each inclofing ene ghebular ſeed. 


n I The SyEcies are, | 

* In the center of this area may be contrived a ſmall baſon 
* For water, which will be very convenient for watering of the 
plants, and add much to the beauty of the place; befides, 


1. Grew, (Occidentalis) foliis ſubovatis crenatis. Grew 
| ith oval crenated lea det. | . 
2. Grtwia (ffricana) foliis ovato-lanceolatis ſerrats- 
Grewia with oval ſpear-fpaped leaves, which are ſaved. 
The firſt ſort has been lon 18 in many curious 
rdens both in England — olland, and is figured by 
Pr. Plukenet by the title of Ulmifolia arbor Africana bac 
' cifera, floribus purpureis. It grows naturally at the Cape 
of Good Hope, from whence I have received the ſeeds. | 
This will grow to the height of ten or twelve feet; bo 
ſtem and branches are wy Bhs thoſe of the ſmall-lez 
Elm, the bark being ſmooth, and of the ſame colour . 
that when young; the leaves are alſo very like thoſe 2 


e men ſtove; ity firnation being ſuch, „ 


| other. Tecach-of theſe thicrefhould be a fireplace, -£ 
admit of rooms over them, they. ſhould be comrived after fle garned up 


i AGES ans, Py © at P_— aw—_— A * a 


| Houſes; fo that the" firſt expence in building theſe houſes 
| CO be the cheapeſt, when the after expence of 
fires i into confideration, © © 


And take vff, fo that they may be drawn down more or let, 


. ey ih * 


GRO 
and fall off in autumn; the flowers are produced 

jngly along the young branches from the wings of the leaves, 

which are of a bright purple colour. 
This may be propagated by 

fore the buds begin to ſwell, for they do not ſucceed fo 

well after; theſe cuttings ſhould be planted in ſmall pots 

glied with loamy earth, and the pots planged into a mode- 


— 


or layers; if by 


ww 


GRO 
drils or claſpers, by which they faſten themſelves to what- 
ever plants 2 near, and will riſe do the height of 
— 4 eight feet ; the flowers are ſmall, and of a greeniſh 
colour, ſo make no great appearance. 
This being a very — — muſt be raiſed on a hot- 


rate hot-bed of tanners bark, and ſhaded from the ſun in 
the middle of the day; theſe will take good root in about 
| four months, and may then —— inured to bear the 
den air, into which they ſh 
a ſheltered ſituation, where they may remain till autumn, 
when they muſt be removed into the green-houſe ; the beſt 
time to lay down the layers of this plant is in the ſp ag, 
before the buds come out, and theſe will be rooted e 
ame time the following year, when they may be cut off 
from the old plants, and planted each into a pot 
filed with ſoft loamy earth. | | 
' The beſt time to remove or tranſplant this plant is either 
jn the ſpring, juſt before the buds begin to fwell, or in au- 
tumn when the leaves begin to drop; for in fummer when 
the plants are in full leaf, it wilt not be. fo proper to diſ- 
turb them. | 1 3 
In winter theſe plants ſhould be placed in the gro 


green-bouſe, 
for they are too tender to· liye abroad in England ; but they 


ſhould have as much free air as poſſible i mild weather, as 
they only require to be eted from froft; and after the 
leaves we les. i 


require very moderate watering, 
but in ſummer IXIL. have it more conſtantly 1 


weather. | 

The ſceds of the ſecond fort were ſent me by Monſ. 

Richard, gardener to the King of France. at Marſeilles, | 
brought from Senegal in Africa, by Monſ. 


which were 
Adanſon ; it_rifes in this country with a ſuru 
or ſix feet high, ſending out many lateral 


five 


be removed, and placed in | 


, which | 
are covered with a brown hairy bark, and garniſhed with 


bed early in the ſpring, and afterward placed in the, bark. 
ſtove, ant treated in the ſame way as the Momordica, with 
which m ent it will produce ripe feeds ; but this hav- 


ing neither uſe or beauty, 18 rarely cultivated but in * 
gardens for the fake of variety. EIT Y NO. IC 
145. Gooſtberry. 


> - GROSSULARIHA. Raii Meth. Plant. 
— CHARACTERS are, | 

flower has a permanent empalement; cut into five parts 
at the top, which is concave and coloured. Ir 5 Roe Fel, 
1 erect petals, which riſe from the border of the empale- 
: and five awl-ſbayed lamina, which ' are inſerted into 
the umepalement. The is fithatetl below the flower, and 
| afterward becomes a globular berry having a navel, with one 
tell, which is filled with roundifÞ compreſſed ſeeds included in 

7s X | rn 


+ This and the common Currant agreeing wigh each other 
in their characters, are by the botaniſts Joined in the ſame 
* 3 but I have choſen to treat of them ſeparately, for 
benefit of thoſe who have not any knowledge in botany. 

_ "The Spzcrrs are, | | | 
1. GaossuLania (Reclinata) ramis reclinatis aculeatis, 
pedunculis triphyllis. Prickly Goofeberry wwith a dark purpliſs 


2. GrorroLantk (Hirſuta) ramis tis, baccis hir- 
, ereklis, 


ſatis. chly branches 


oval ſpear-ſhaped leaves, having feveral tranſverſe veins 223 
from the midnb to the ſides, where they are ſawed; they | part of the brandhts, and pririih berries 


are placed alternately on the branches ; the plants are young, 
ſo have not as yet flowered in England, therefore I can give 
no further account of them. 5 | \ 334; 
This ſort is tender, fo will not thrive in England, unleſs 
it is placed in a warm bark-ftove, for the plants which 
have been placed on ſhelves in a dry ſtove have made little 
progreſs ; therefore the only method to have them ſucceed, 
is to place them in the bark-bed in the tan- ſtove, where the 
plants have grown very well. In fummer theſe plants re- 
uire a good ſhare of free air to be admitted to them; and 
ould have water three or four times a week in warm wea- 
ther ; but in winter they muſt be ſparingly watered, and 
require to be kept warm. 
GRONOVIA. Martyn. Cent. 4. Lin, Gen. Plant. 248. 
The fo CHARACTERS are, | 
e wer hath a permanent coloured empalement. It hath 
five ſmall petals which are fixed to the cuts of the empalement, 
and five hairy lamina which are inſerted into the . 
The germen v fend under the 2 „ which afterward be- 
comes a roundiſh coloured fruit with 0 
— , 2 e 
We know but one Srzcrzs of this genus, viz. 
Gronxovia (Scandens.) Hort. Cliff. 74. Houſt. Climbing 
Jury Gronowia. 1 | 
This plant was diſcovered by the late Dr. Houſtoun at La 
Vera Cruz. It is an annual plant, which ſends forth man 
trailing branches like thoſe of the Cucumber, which are 
Cloſely ſet with broad green leaves, in ſhape like thoſe of 
me Vine, which are covered with ſmall ſpines on both ſides, 


which ſting like the Nettle ; the branches have many ten- 


- 


| 


GnowLana (C | | 
is racemoſis. Gdo nn ſpines 


- The forts which ure here enumerated) are ſuppoſed 

- diſtin ſpecivs, but there 'ars Meral other varieties which 
| have been obtained from —y[—»— — 
in the nurſeries; moſt of theſe we tifled” from the 

who raiſed them, as Lamb's G 


ons 
—— „ Hunt's = 
berry, 's Gooſeberry, &c. and as there are fre- 
quently new varieties obtained, fo it is needleſs to enume- 


to their culture. 
ſuckers taken from the old 


rate _ bete, therefore her by 
| Theſe are propagatedeither 
| The . the latter of which I prefer to the 
former, becauſe plants which are produced from ſuckers 
are always more difpoſed to ſhoot out a number of 
| ſuckers from their roots, than ſuch as are raiſed from cut- 
* which generally form much better roots. 
The beſt feaſon for planting theſe cuttings is in autumn, 
juſt before their leaves begin to fall ; obſerving always to 
take the handſomeſt ſhoots, and from ſuch branches as ge- 
nerall 2 the greateſt quantity of fruit ; for if you 
take th which are produced from the ſtem of the old 
_ (which are commonly very laxuriant,) they will not 


theſe cuttings ſhould be about fix or eight inches long, and 
{ muſt be planted in a border of light earth, expoſed to the 

morning ſun, about three inches deep; in the ſummer, 
when they have put out ſhoots, thoſe near the bottom ſhould 
be rubbed off, leaving only the uppermoſt or ſtrongeſt, 
which ſhould be — upright to form a regular ſtem. Ia 
October following theſe plants will be fit to remove; at 
which time ſhould be prepared an open ſpot of freſh earth, 
| which ſhould be well du 4 and cleanſed from noxious 

r 


| weeds, 


near fo fruitful as thoſe taken from bearing branches: 


———O——  —— - — —— o - 


* — 
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and being levelled the plants ſhauld be 
their roots trimmed ; then plant them at 
from row, and one foot alynder ig 
they Ups remain gue, Years. 

II lateral ſhapes which are 
lant, ſo thai they may have 
t above the ſux 


G 


- 


into the middle, which js of great 


"my 


remained ia this nurſery one year, 


defigned to main; for ſhould not grow in the nur- 
ſeries too large, becauſe when their roots become woody, 


there, is a hazard. in removing of the plants. The ſoil in 
which theſe plants thriye jo.the greateſt advantage, is a rich 
light earth, though they will do yery well upon middling 
fouls, which ; tog ſtrong or moiſt, and in moſt ſitua- 
ae 2 bug hers ihe ns js culated. to have ie he | 
Fan e thogld poxer.be planted jn the ſhade 
Jen Zoe 0% Bk, hays 4 Irex.apep. 5xpolore: The 
diſtance they ought to be planted is ebe row from row, 


and fix feet aſunder in the rows, where they ate planted for 


a fall crop. The beft{e for tranſplantipg them is in 
| "_ ben eir leaves | 55 1 5 251 8 8 . ps 
was before directed, to prune their rqots, and trim off all 
lateral ſhoqts, or ſuc 22 80 "each orher horteving all 
long branches. ſo "0 make the head r gular, e! 
... people male uſe of yar- 
n ſhears, obſerving only to cut the head round, as i 


l | 1 round, As 18 
. ber ever greens, &c, whereby the branches be- 
come ſo much cerawgded, that what fruit is produced never 
r =" ize it would do, MPS 1 es ag 8 
ned and praned according to art; which ſhould always h. 
wath a pruning Lale, ſhortening the ſtrong — 
to abont ten inches, and cutting out all thoſe which grow 
uregular, thinning the fruit- bearing branches where the 

are too cloſe, obſerving always to cut behind a leaf bud. 
With this management the fruit will be near twice as 
large as thoſe which Fenn upon ſuch buſhes as are 
ot thus pruncd, and the ſhrubs will continue in vigour 
much Jonger, ; but the ground ſhould be dug at leaſt ance. 


A, Fear, abd every.; other year a. very, little rotten dung 
ny be dug into the which will greatly improve 
G | | 


It is a common practice with the gardeners near Londen, 
who have great quantities of theſe buſhes in order to ſapply 
abs markets, to prune them ſoon after Michaelmas, and 
then to dig up, the ground between the.rows, and plant it 

with Colewarts for ſpring uſe, whereby their Sud is em- 
e winter, without prejudicing the Gooſebernes ; 
and in hard winters theſe Coleworts often eſcape, when 
thoſe which are planted in an open expoſure are deftroyed;; 
and theſe are generally pulled up for; uſe in February or; 
March, fo that the ground is clear before the Gooſeberries 
come out in the ſpring : it is a piece of huſhandry well, worth 
ractiſing where ground is dear, or where perſons are con- 
Fred for room. i ef | 

GROVES are the greateſt ornaments to a garden, nor 
tan 3 garden of apy extent be complete which has not one 
er more of theſe. In ſmall A there is ſcarce room to 
admit of Groves, yet in theſe there hou}d be a few trees, 


Spot in infenps.of a Grove. | ue 
heſe Groves are not only great ornaments to gardens, 
A reließ againſt the violent heats of 


are alſa the 
, affording ſhade to walk under in the boctelt part 


* 


ge- growing to a proper fize for affording a ſhade, ſo w 
| Grov 


the places where they are | 


n 
| 


— - 
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of the day, when the other parts of the garden are 

ſo that garden is deſective which has not 2 le; | 
| Groves ate of two forts, viz. open and cloſe Groye,, 
open-Groyesare ſuch-as have large ſhady trees, which ſtan 
at ſuch diſtances, as that their branches may Approach % 
near each other, as to prevent the rays of the ſun from pe. 
netrating through them; but as ſuch trees are a long time in 
es are ted the trees muſt be placed cloſer Res wa 
in order to have ſhade as ſoon as poſſible ; but in lanting 
of theſe Groves, it is much the beſt way to diſpoſe all the 
| trees irregularly, which will give them a greater magtiß. 
cence, and alſo form a ſhade ſooner, than when the tree, 
are planted in lines; for when the ſun ſhines between the 
rows of trees, as it muſt do ſome part of the day in ſummer 
the walks between them will be expoſed to the heat at fuck 
times, until the branches of theſe trees meet; whereas in 


| the irrepulac plantations, the trees intery 
, lene, and ab 
the die . the ſun. | * 


When a perſon who is to lay out a garden is ſo happy a 
to meet with large full grown trees upon the ſpot, they 
ſhould remain inviolate if poſſible, for it will be better © 

t up with many inconvemiencies than to deſtroy them; ſo 
that nothing but that of offending the habitation, by being 
ſo near as to occaſion great damps or obſtructing fine views, 
ſhould tempt the cutting of them down. - 

Moſt of the.Groves which have been planted either in 
England, or in thoſe celebrated gardens of France, are 
compoſed only of a few regular lines of trees ; but theſe do 
ot appear ſo grand as thoſe which have been made in 
oods, where the trees kave grown accidentally, and at 
' irregular Ghanceys where they have large ſpreading heads, 

and are left at ſuch diſtance as to permit the Graſs to grow 
under them, then they afford the greateſt pleaſure ; for no- 
thing is more noble than fine ſpreading trees, with large 
| ſtems, growing through . Graſs, eſpecially if the Graſs 1s 
well kept, and has a good verdure ; beſides, moſt of tbeſe 
lanted Groves have generally a gravel-walk, made in 2 
Arad line between them, which greatly offznds the ſight of 


, 


| 


walk is abſolutely necc ſſary to be carried through thele 
| Groves, it will be much better to twiſt it about, according 
as the trees naturally ſtand, than to attempt regularity ; but 


| dry walks under large trees are not ſo uſeful as in open 


places, becauſe the dropping of the trees will render theſe 
walks uſeleſs after rain for a conſiderable time. 
Claſe Groves have frequently large trees ſtanding in them, 
but the ground is filled under theſe with ſhrubs, or under 
wood; fo that the walks which are made in them are pri- 
vate, and fkreened from winds, whereby they are rendered 
agreeable for walking, at ſuch times when the air is too 
Violent or cold for walking in the more expoſed parts of 
che garden. vic | | 
82 Theſe are often contrived ſo as to bound the open Groves. 
and frequently to hide the walls or other incloſures of the 
garden; and when they are properly laid out, with dry 
walks 6's through them, and on the fides of theſe 
ſweet· ſmelling ſhrubs and flowers irregularly planted, they” 
| have a charming effect; for here a perion may walk in pii- 
vate, ſheltered from the inclemency of cold or violent winds,. 
and enjoy the greateſt ſweets of the vegetable kingdom : 
therefore where it can be admitted, if they are contin 
round the whole incloſure of the garden, there will be 2 
much greater extent of walk; and theſe ſhrubs will appear 
the bell boundary, where there are not fino proſpects to be 
gained. By EF. "1s 
34 Theſe cloſe Groves are by the French termed Boſquetꝭ. 
from the Italian word Boſquetto, which: ſignifies a little 
vod, and in moſt of the French gardens there are * | 


1 
* 


ons who have true taſte ; therefore, whenever a grarel?ꝰ 


. 
planted ; but theſe are reduced to, 


regular figures, as 
angles, ſquares, and ſtars, which have neither the 
115 which thoſe have that are made elan, 
alks are not ſhut up on each fide by hedges, as 
thoſe in France generally are, which prevents the eye from 
ſeeing the tall trees growing in the quarters; and theſe want, 
the fragrancy of the ſhrubs and flowers, which are the great 
delight of theſe private walks; add to this the keeping of 
the hedges in good order, which is attended with a great 
expence, which is the capital thing to be conſidered in the 
making of gardens. 0 | | 
GUAIABARA. See Coccorosos. 
 GUAJACANA. See DiosyrRos, 
GUAJACUM. Plum. Nov. Gen. 3g. tab. 17. Lignum 
Vitz, or P ockwood. ; 
'" "Ia 9 are, Edad 
The flower hath a concave empalement.6 Ii * 
oval, concave petals, which are inſerted in the empalement, and 
ten ere ſtamina inſerted in the empalement. T he germen, which 
is oval and pointed, afterward becomes a berry,. which is 
roundiſh, with an obligue point and deeply furrowed, incloſeng 
The SPECIES are, | | | 5 
1. Guvajacun (Offiinale) foliolis bijugatis obtuſis. Lin. 
Sp. Plant. 381. Guajacum with obtuſe lobes placed by pairs. 
2. Guajacum (Sanfum) foliolis multijugatis obtuſis. 


Lin. Sp. Plant. 382. Guajacum with many. pair of obtuſe 
lobe a 


them Pla: 
ovals, tri 
beauty or u 
and whoſe w 


** 


J. "P 
z. Guajacun (Apum) foliolis multijugatis obtuſis. Lin. 


Sp. Plant. 382. Guajacum- with many pair of blunt-pointed 
leaves. : | 
The firſt ſort is the common Lignum Vitz, or Guajacum, 
which. is uſed in medicine, which grows naturally in moſt 
of the iſlands in the Weſt-Indies, where it becomes a very 
large tree, having a hard, brittle, browniſh bark, not very 
thick ; the wood is firm, ſolid, and ponderous, yery refi- 
nous, of a blackiſh yellow colour in the middle, and of a 
hot aromatic taſte ; the ſmaller branches have an Aſh-co- 
loured bark, and are garniſhed with leaves divided by pairs, 
each pair having two pair of ſmall, oval, blunt pinnz, of 
a ſtiff conſiſtence, >= lucid green; the flowers are pro- 
duced in cluſters at the end of the branches, compoſed of 
hve oval concave petals, of a fine blue colour; in the cen- 
ter of theſe is fixed a ſtyle with an oval germen, crowned 
by a ſlender ſtigma; and round this is ſituated a great num-- 
ber of ſtamina, which are as long as the ſtyle, terminated 
by fickle-ſhaped ſummits. Dr. Linozus ſappoſes the flow- 
ers to have but ten ſtamina, whereas they certainly have 
twenty, ſo it ſhould be ranged in his twelfth claſs of plants; 
= 6 it the empalement, dot the gexmen which becomes 

e fruit. 

The bark and wood of this tree are much of the ſame 
nature, only the wood is accounted hotter : they are uſed in 
diet drinks, to purify and cleanſe the blood, and to cauſe 
ſweating; they are eſteemed good for the gout and dropſy, 
the king's evil, and particularly for the French pox. The 
gum orrefin, which is black, ſhining, and brittle, and when 
powdered of a greeniſh*white colour, of an aromatic ſmell, 
and poignant taſte, is ſomewhat cathartic, and a good 
purge 1n rheumatic caſes, to the quantity of two ſcruples 
mixed with the yolk of an egg, and given in a convenient 


Vehicle. 


4 2 wood of this tree is ſo hard as to break the tools in 
cling them, ſo they are ſeldom cut down for fire-wood, 
_ difficult to burn; but it is of great uſe to the ſugar 

f Ig 2 of wheels and cogs for the ſugar-mills, 

It is allo frequently brought to Eur and wrought 

into bowls and 2 — . * ooh 


| 


8 1 | 
be procured from the conntries where it naturally 
they ſhould be freſh, otherwiſe they will not 
ſhould be ſown in pots, and plunged into a $999 be 
if the ſeeds are good, and the bed in which they, A 
plunged is of a 2 = of heat, the plants wilt - 
appear in fix or eight weeks after, and in fix weeks or-two, 
months more will be of ſtrength enoagh for tranſplanting s, 
they ſhould be carefully taken out of the ſeed - pota, To as 
to preſerve their roots as entire as poſſible, and each plant- 
ed in a ſeparate ſmall pot, and plunged into a new hot-bed 
of tanners bark, where muſt be ſhaded from the ſun 
till they have taken freſh root; then they muſt be treated in 
the ſame manner as other tender exotic plants from warm 
countries, admitting a large ſhare of free air to them when 
the weather is warm. While the plants are young, they 
may be kept during the ſummer ſeaſon in a hot-bed of tan- 
ners bark under a e; but in the autumn they muſt be 
removed into the bark-ſtove, and plunged into the hot-bed 
of tan, where they ſhould conſtantly remain, and muff be 
treated in the ſame manner as other tender plants, being 
careful not to give them too much water in winter: in 
ſummer they ſhould have a large ſhare of free air admitted 
to them every day. With this treatment the plants will 
thrive very well, but ny 200 plants of flow growth in their 
2 country, ſo cannot be expected to make great progreſs 
in Europe. 

The ſecond ſort hath many ſmall leaves placed along the 
'midrib by pairs, which are rounded and obtuſe at their ends, 
but narrow at their baſe: they are of the ſame conſiſtence 
with thoſe of the former fort, but of a darker green colour ; 
the flowers are produced in looſe bunches toward the end of- 
the branches, which are of a fine blue colour; their petals 
are fringed on their edges. This 1s called in ſome of the 
iſlands Baſtard Lignum Vitz ; I received it from Antigua 
by that title. It requires the ſame treatment as the firſt ſort, 
and is propagated by ſeeds in the ſame way. %y 

| I have alfo received ſpecimens from the iſland of Burbuda 
of one, which ſeems different from either of thoſe before- 
mentioned; the branches have the ſame appearance with 
thoſe of the firſt ſort, but the leaves are larger, indented at 
their extremities, : and are placed all round the branches, on 
very ſhort feot-flalks ; the flowers were broken off, fo I 
cannot determine the difference between them, but by all 
appearance they, ſeem to be of the ſame genus. | 

The third fort has been long an inhabitant in ſome of 
the curious gardens in England and Holland, but ſeldom 

roduces flowers here, This grows naturally at the Cape 
of Good Hope; however, Dr. Linnæus has removed it from 
the Acacia, where it had been placed, and has added it to 
this genus; and as I have not yet ſeen the flowers, fo I do 
not know if it is right placed. The lanes retain their leaves 
all the year, and will [ive in a good green-houſe in winter, 
but in ſummer muſt be placed abroad with other green-houſe 
plants. It is of ſlow growth, and is with difficulty: propa- 
gated by layers. 

GUATAVA. See Ps1D1uM. 

GUANABANUS. See Ax NON A. 

GUAZ UMA. See TRZOBZOMüA. 

GUIDONITA. See Sa uv DA. 

GUILANDINA. Lin. Gen. Plant. 464. 'The Nickar- 
tree. 

The CHARACTERS are, 

T he empalement of the flower is bell-ſpaped, cut at the rim 
into five equal parts; the flower has five concave ſpear-ſhaped 
ctals which are equal, inſerted into the empalement, and ten 


grows; 


i= 
- EQ. 5. 
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awwl-ſbaped ſiamina inſerted in the empalement. Jn the center 
is ſituated an eblong germen, which afterward becomes a rbom- 
boid pod, with a convex ſuture on rhe 


fide, having one 


This tree can only be propagated by ſeeds, which muſt 


cell, including oval hard * which are 
I 2 


125 ated by partitions. 
t Pda 742921. 
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The ſecontl, fort. differs ce fr in haying J: 
ſmaller leaves, which are pore 
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e dee 
whi placed appobre ; the: flowers afe deepen yęl- 


low ealourthn gt of the ir fort and the ſeeds arp of an, 
Aſh colour. tb» ag c1k9] Dede 430017 
be Tirana — 5 by the late 2 e at 
Campeac from whence; e ſent the died m Eng- 
land, but hive was no fruit on the trees at the, time when, 
he was hut: he mentions that this ſort had an upright 
ſtem, N waacfs Jer fe ART Ag Lee ranches, 
garniſhed with. (409 ouble-win win 
come out oppoſite, . each leaf being compoſed Tech for four. + 4 
but the lobes are placed alternate upon the middle rib ; 
they are oval, bat end 1 ins Ll, and, are an a, light a 


colou.. 
The fourth. fort grows naturall in the 5 and of Cey vos, 
The k in its 


and in ſeveral places on the alabar 
native country riſes to the height of 2 five or thirty 
feet, with a ſtrong ſtem, covered with a ſmooth bark, which 
in the young branches is green, but on the older it is of 
an Aſh colour ; the root grows knobbed and very thick. 

This, when young, is ſcraped and uſed by the inhabitants 
as Horſe-radifh in Europe, having much the ſame ſharp 
taſte; the branches are garniſhed with decompound wing- 
ed leaves; thoſe which are fituated at the baſe have but 
three leaves, but above the leaves are branched out into 
ſeveral diviſions, which are again divided into ſmaller, 
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ce weather. 
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They axe p my e th 8 of 
* firſt ſort axe ſo Ar. F het 
"| three days in water hef Fore they ave put nes the gan © 


placed under the pots in the tan: bed 30 ſoſten their coven, 
they will remain years, Os grand ad wighons, vey 


| when che plants come be fit to arg: 
1 ſhort time, when © they — 2 be each Dl 
1 pot, and pl into a moderate hot - bed of tannen 


bark, —— fill; they have taken freſh root ; then 
they muſt be treated in the ſame manner as Other tender ex 
otic. plants, giving them a large ſhare of air in warm wes. 
thex, and bug. liale: water,; and when the plants have ad. 
ta, de. too tall, to remain in the. frames, they mutt 
> hat prong Mo. bark-ſtove and plunged into the det 
bed. where, they! will wake great prog provided they 
| DET eſpecially during the winter ſea- 
ſon, for theſe To are a impatient of moiſture in cold 
1 1 
fort requires the ſame treatment as thoſe be. 
| RrnmavePtl bat the ſeeds will grow . without bein 
egped 1 1B — — and, 7 Be es are. po difliculty ile 
er roots are large. fleſhy, 
Fr Lone. 1 that unleſs great care is _ 
Seger nl fall away from, chem, which often cauſes 
Hors ks 40 decay. almoſt to the root, and ſometimes oc- 
| cafions the loſs of the —— This plant muſt be ſparingly 


ee 
Hz = ofipg. watered at all times, but, 
's marbles, nt will cauſe. them 


| bluiſh 


larly in cold weather, when. 
rot in a ſhort time. 


The vfth. ſort, gros — bo in Canada, from whence 
ch. ente plagte were brought to Paris, where i it has been ſome 
ears cultivated, and a few years paſt; it was brought to 
land; This in the country where it naturally grows, 
iſes with an erect ſtem to the height of thirty feet or . 
dividin 1 into many branches, which are covered with 
ſb- coloured bark very ſmooth, garniſhed with * | 
decompounded winged leaves which are of the oval ſhape, 
very ſmooth and entire, but are ranged alternate on the 
| I. male fall off in the autumn, and new ones come 
out late in the ſpri 
There are male and female of this ſort in different plants; ; 
as theſe have not as yet flowered in any of the Engliſh gar- 
dens, ſo I can give no farther account of it, nor of the 
fruit, having never ſeen either of them. This ſort lives 
abroad in the air, and is never hurt by the froſt. It is 
{only propagated by cutting off fome of 3. roots and plant 
ing them in pots. which ſhould. be plunged into a gentle * 
bed, which will cauſe them to 8 ard, © may 


9 from the old root and multiplied. hy e requires a * 
ſoil, not too moiſt. 


GUNDELIA. Tourn. Cor. 51. tab. 486. 


The CHARACTERS are, 


It hath an uniform tubulons flexver, compoſed of many herma- 
pbrodite florets, which bave but one petal ſlightly cut into fue 
parts : they have five ſhort hairy lamina. T he oval germen is 
ſituated at "he bottom of the flower, which afterward 2 a 
roumdiſb fingle feed incloſed in the common receptacle, aubich is 
conical, and the ſeed; are ſeparated 2 a chaffy down. We 
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| 5. GYps0PHYLA (Paniculatd) 
corollis revolutis. Lin. Sp. 


rough Jer ſhaped leaves, and the ets 
The firſt fort 


bs eng 
al, which is bell. ib 
| 'GyPSOPAYLE ( 


"ae pat, 2 * 


all,. . n! 0 
2 ſeabrie, 
Sen yl. wah 
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grows anal) in "the fouth es in 
Spain, and Italy, upon the mountains. * This hach a 
is Plant f eldom riſe more than | rennial root, from which ariſe many narrow leaves endi 
, Which are recurved; — me 


Plant. 40. 


ro rig; their teeth! ending in a pine} the other foot high, gunilted with narrower leaves placed oppoſite, 


leaves are broader, which" named to che 
midrib, and armed at the 
divide upward i into 
cl wit leaves of the Laine Fords, but are narrower, and 
each is terminated by a conical head of flowers, reſembling. 
thoſe of Fuller's Thee, 7 exon 
circle of long; narrow, zfickly : theſe heads are eom- 
poſed of many herm apf 3 "which are hue ep in 
the ſcales, each kvity a germen with 1 Farming furround- 
ing it; but the ſeeds do not 2508.5 Ifectly in each head, 
in the natural places of its grow "20 Aa f ſeeds 
isd by feed, which bed b. 
Theſe ref on ropagated „ Whac 
ſown the p Sf Mare I in 7 wurm border ef fre 
earth, in the . — Plants are defigned to emain: 
for theſe plants have-tip-roots which 7 — wt 
ground, ſo do not bear Fenner When the plants 
come up — ſhould. be carefully eared from weeds, and 
as they grow and on hey ould de "thinned, lebving” he 
plants which ar ed 
that they may have — to ſpread- Aſter chis there is no | 
ether culture required, but to keep them clear from weeds; 
in two years from'feeds the plants will prodece their fle- 
ers, which will make a fine appearance amangſt other hardy 
plants in the pleaſure- 5 the .xbots will continue ſevs- 


ral years in a dry foil. * — . 755 
GYPSOPHYLA.: Tin. Gen: Plant. 655 we have no- | 
Engliſh title for this getios. . | 


1 : „ 
2 | 


2 CHARACTERS are, 2 4 Sh | 

flower hath | a permanent Hage empalement, ext inns | 
foe parts at the top. Tt hath five oval blunt petals,' and ten 
awl-ſhaped Ramina. It the center is fituated a globular germen, 
which afterward becomes à g lobular cagſule with one ce 
ing with five values, filled with Jan roundifh ſeed. 

The SPEC1ES are, 
1. GyesoPHYLA (Aeggregata) felis wucronatis recurys- 

ws, floribus a regatis. Lin. Sp. Pl. 406. Gypſophyla with 
Hinted recur bed leaves, and ' floxwers gathered in a head. 


» © F . 
4 * * . 
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and at ſome of the joints there are ſmaller Raves. 
vints/with"Mbrp>prickles ; che from the alles in ctaſters; the üpper part 
eral Hraridhes, which arearm- | vides into ſmaller branches, each w} may terminated by 
| cloſe bunch of ſmall white flowers. Tee 
and are ſucceeded by mall oral capſules fill 
urronded at the baſe hy | ſeeds.” 72 
The ſerond fort is ſoeskat like the firſt; dur the leaves 
een narrower,” and almoſt  thite-cornered-; 
lnced iu cluſters, Wich come out from the fide 
Sis dutiches of flowers are 


of role ar 
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maler, and not ſo cloſely Y 
12 0 grows amurally | 


pony ſind which ariſe 
os aig the ſtalks are near a : 
the flowers 
Nm can, and . longer 
, flowers in wad uly, - 
in autumn. ?“ IVE. i; J . 
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garniſhed with oval ſſ 
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to remain about too feet rock Spain. 
Joey's the ton 

which riſe two — ooo —_— 

ſhaped leaves which half — — their 

ivides into many famallevbediiches,.- 

: batches-of ſmall white flowers, þ 


the upper part of the ſtalk 
'texmifiate with 1 
which make but Httle appearance. 916 (- 4 
grows naturally in Siberia and Tartary.“ 
Jenin) root,. e ariſe many branch; 
garniſhed with narrow 
e of Gilliflower; ar 
top of the ſtalks are produced Jools Cluſters of very ſmall. 
at the ſame time with the for- 


The: fifth ſort 
THis . a 


t and à half hi 
— leaves ſnaped li 


white us dog which a 
mer ſorts, and the feeds rigen in autumn: 
| "Theſe plants bave no 'gre 
18 bat in botanic 

They are prop 
R bed of lig bt 


„ſo are e rarely culti-- 
gardens for the fake of 
ted by ſeeds; which ſhould be ſown. in 
„and when the plants are fit to remove, - 
they may be tranſplanted iow the places where they are de- 


2. GyysoPHYLA (Faftigiara) Solis lanceolato-lineari- | fi 


bus, obſolete triquetris lævibus obtuſis ſecundis. Lin, Sp. 
FI. 40%. Cop /ophylis avith narrow Jpear-Jhaped leaves, having 


#bree bl ant en, and /mpoth obruſe leaves i in cluſters. | il | 


to remain, and will require no other culture but to 
keep them clean from weeds ; for the roots will continue 
ſeveral years, and annually produce flowers and ſeeds. - 


| dufatis trectis. Hort. CHE. 43 


3 
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SMANTHUS. Tourn. Inſt. R. H. 6575. tab. 433. 
H - Blood-flower. 657 | 433 | 
| The CnaracTers are, 


The has a permanent empalement of fix leaves, ſhaped 


Ade an umbel. It hath one erect petal, cut into fix parts, and 
fix awl-fbaped lamina which are inſerted in the petal. The 
germen is fituated under the: flewer, which 4 becomes 


a roundifh berry with three cells, aach containing one triangular 


The Species are, | 
1. HzzmwaxTHUs (Coccznens) foliis linguiformibus pla- 
nis. Prod. Leyd. 42. Blod-flower with Pain 
leaves. ; 
2. HauanTaus (Carinatzs) foliis longioribus carinatis. 
Blard-flower with longer keel-ſbaped leaves. © 
HeamanTaHus (Puniceus) ſoltis laneeolato ovatis un- 
| 27. Blood-flewer | with fpear- 
ped wwarved leaves. „ 4234 BIY bg 03 235 PI Fx 


The firſt fort has been many years in ſeveral curidus Far. 
dens in Europe. This hath: à large bulbous root, from 
which in the autumn comes out two broad flat leaves of a 
fleſhy conſiſtence, ſhaped like a tongue, which' turn back- 
ward on each fide; and flat ownthe ground, ſo have 
2 ſingular appearance all the winter; in the ſpring theſe 
decay, ſo that from May to the beginning of Auguſt they 
are deſtitute of lenves: this produces its flowers always in 
the autumn, juſt before the new leaves come out. The 
ſtalk riſes a foot or more in height, ſupporting a cluſter of 
bright red tubulons flowers, incloſed in a common lea 
empalement, with one petat cut into ſix parts, each hav- 
ing fix long ſtamina ſtanding out beyond the petal, and in 
the center - the germen fitting under the flower, 

ſapporting a ſingle ſtyle, crowned with a ſtigm 
men never ripens to a ſeed in England, but decays with 
the flower, and then the green leaves grow and ſpread on 


the ground. | 
bulbous root like the firſt, 


* 


— 


The ſecond ſort bath a large 
which ſends out three or four leaves, which grow a foot long 
or more ; theſe are not flat like thoſe of the other, bat are 
hollowed like the keel of a boat, and ſtand more erect than 
thoſe of the former ſort, but are not quite fo broad; the 
flowers of this are like thoſe of the firſt, but the ſtalk is 
taller, and the flowers are of a paler red; this is certainly 
a different ſpecies from the other, and their differences are 

ermanent. 1 

The third ſort hath roots compoſed of many thick fleſhy 
tubers, which join at the top, where they form a head, out 
of which ariſes a fleſhy ſpotted ſtalk like that of the Dragon, 
which ſpreads out at the top into ſeveral ſpear-ſhaped leaves, 
waved on their edges. The ſtalks grow about a foot high; 
the leaves are fix or eight inches long, and two broad in the 
middle; from the fide of the ſtalk near the ground, breaks 
out a ſtrong fleſhy foot-ſtalk, about fix or eight inches long, 
ſuſtaining at the top a large cluſter of flowers, included in 
one common empalement or covering, which is permanent; 


4 ful red colour when ripe. gx 


I planted in the full groond and expoſed _to'the 
| therefore the roots are | 


tongue-ſhaped | 


fy not multiply very faſt in offsets, ſo the beſt way is to pro- 
England; theſe ſhould be ſown ſoon after they are ripe in 
a. The ger- 


> > >a 


F + eee 
of a yellowiſh red colour. Theſe appear in May, June, or 
1 f 


July, and are ſucceedeg by berries, which are of a beau. 


The two firſt ſorts do not propagate very faſt in Eu 

their roots ſeldom putting out <4. offsets; the — 4 
Holland have been ſupplied with roots from the Cape of 
Good Hope, where they naturally grow apd Sroducefinde; 
they are too tender to thrive in this country in winter, if 
he open air, 
lanted in pots, and in 
er _ by their large leaves 
preading upon the pots, they make a' pretty appearance, 
but with" this 4 Are the The ſeldor, 5 Me (ome the 
only way to have the flowers in ion, is to preparea - 
bed of good earth in a bricked pit, where they may be co- 
vered with glaſſes, and in hard froſts with mats and ſtraw; 
the earth in the bed ſhould be two feet deep, and the frame 
ſh6gld Tiſe two feet above the farface, to allow height for 
the flower-ſtems to grow. The roots ſhould be planted nine 
or ten inches aſunder, and in winter, if they are protected 
from froſt, and not ſuffered to have too much wet, but in 
mild weather expoſed to the open air, the roots will flower 
every year, and the flowers will be much ſtronger. than wich 


other m2nagement. 

The third ſort is a native of the Cape of Good Hope; 
this tay be propagated by parting. of the roots in the 
ſpring, before the plants put out new ſtalks, which is alſo a 
right time to ſhift and new pot them; but as the roots do 


4 © too cm tt 


generally 


winter placed in a green-houſe, 


© 
4 ao fea Au ci aa 


pagate them from ſeeds, which they ripen plentifully ia 
pots, and kept in the ſtove all the winter; 
plunged into the tan-bed in the bark-ftove, in the vacan- 
cies between the plants, the ſeeds will be ſooner prepared 
to vegetate in the ſpring, when the pots may be taken out. 
of the ſtove and plunged into a moderate hot-bed, which 
will bring up the plants in a little time; ſoon after they are 
up, they muſt have air admitted to them every day in mild 
weather, to prevent their drawing =p weak ; and when 
they are fit to remove, they may be each planted in a ſepa- - 
rate ſmall pot filled with light earth, and plunged into the | 
hot bed again to promote their taking new root ; then they: 
muſt be gradually hardened, and afterward may be remov- 
ed into the dry ſtove, where they ſhould conſtantly remain, 
otherwiſe the plants wil! not thrive and flower in this 
country. In the winter ſeaſon they muſt not have too much 
wet, for as their roots are fleſhy and ſucculent, ſo they are 
apt to rat with moiſture. In the ſummer they mr. have 
a large ſhare of air in warm weather, and require to be 
frequently watered, eſpecially during the time of their 
flowering. - 

H/AEMATOXYLUM. Lin. Gen. Plant. 417. Blood- 
wood, Logwood, or Campeachy Wood. 

The CHARAcrERs are, 
The flower hath a permanent empalement, cut into five oval 


if theſe pots are 


the flowers are ſhaped like thoſe of the other ſorts, but are 
I 


ſegments, It hath froe oval prials , and ten al. ſhaped Jon 
qu 


HA 
. hunger than the 
2 an l — which afterward becomes a compreſſed obtuſe 
2 with one cell, 22 with tauo containing two 
or three oblong, fu, kidney-ſpaped ſeeds. : | 
- We have but one SeEcixs of this genus, viz. | 
' HamaToxYLuM (Campechianum.) Hort. Cliff. 1 
or Campeachy Wood. N 0 
is tree grows naturally in the Ray of Campeachy, at 
Honduras, and other parts of the Spaniſh Weſt-Indies, where 
it riſes from ſixteen to twenty-four feet high. The ſtems are 
erally crooked, and very deformed ; they are ſeldom 
Rieker than a man's 1 The branches which come out 
on every ſide are crooked, irtegular, and armed with ſtrong 
thorns, garniſhed with winged leaves, compoſed of three 
or four pair of obtyſe lobes, indented at the top. The 
flowers come in a racemus from the wings of the leaves, 


purple empalement, and are ſucceeded by flat oblong pods, 
each containing two or three kidney-ſhaped ſeeds. 
The wood of this tree is brought to E , where it is 
uſed for dyeing purples, and for the fineſt blacks, ſo is a 
valuable commodity; but the Spaniards, who claim a right 
to the poſſeſſion of thoſe places where it naturally grows, 
are for excluding all other countries from cutting of the 
wood, which has occafioned many diſputes with their neigh- 
but particularly with the Engliſh : this it is to be 
hoped will ſoon be over, as there are ſome of the planters 
in Jamaica, and the other. iſlands in America, belonging 
to the crown of Great-Britain, who have propagated this 
tree in ſo great plenty, as to have hopes of ſapplying the 
demand for this wood in Britain in a very few years; 
the trees grow ſo faſt there, as to be fit for uſe in ten or 
twelve years from ſeed ; and as they produce great plenty 
of ſeeds in the Britiſh colonies, ſo thoſe feeds ſcattering 
about, the plants come up in all the neighbouring lands, 


country. | 

This plant is preſerved in ſome curious gardens in Eng- 
land for the ſake of variety. The ſeeds are ran. 
brought from America, which, if freſh, readily grow when 
fown upon a good hot-bed; and if the plants are kept in a 
moderate hot bed, they will grow to be upward of a foot 


are generally well farniſhed with leaves, but afterward they 
wake but little progreſs, and are frequently but thinly clothed. 
with leaves. The plants ate very tender, ſo ſhould be con- 
ſtantly kept in the bark · ſtove, where, if they are duly wa- 
tered, and the ſtove kept in a good degree of heat, the 
plants may be preſerved very well. There are ſome of theſe 
pants now in England which are upward of fix feet high, 
and as thriving as thoſe in their native foil. 
HALESIA. 


The Characters are, 


bath from twelve to ſixteen flamina, teritinated by oblong um- 
mils ; the germen is fituated belyw the flower, ſupporting a 


becomes an oblons nut, hawi : | 
nut, Four angles with two. cells, in: 
doing a /ingle Jeed in each. >” N 5 Te 


he Spg 
* elks are, 


* 
- 


ALESIA (Tetraptera) foliis lanceolato-ovatis petiolis 


aves and glaxdulous Hol- dals. | 
2 HarzsTA (Diptera) foliis ovatis, petiolis lzvibus. 


1 * theſe trees. grow naturally in South Carolina, but 
'2rdy enough to chrive in the op en air in England. 


als, In the center is ſituated an 


fanding erect; they are of a yellowiſh. colour, with a | 


remain. 


MUM. 


ſuckle. 


| at 


flexed, Bath fe 


We have but 


* 


high the ſame year; and, while the plants are young, they | 


The flower has @ permanent empalement one 20 3 the | 
ocucr is bell-ſhaped, divided into four parts 4 the . n 


ſender ftyle, crowned ty a imple fligma ; the germen afierward 


Fandulofis, Lin. Sp. 636. Halefla wich oval bear- he 


Lin, Sp. 636, Haleia with oval leaves and ſmooth, foot-ftalks- | 


c it fort. often riſes with: two or three ems. from one 


. longer than the other. In the bottom of »the t 
oval germen, which afterward becomet a ronndiſh berry wi: i) 
tabs cells, each containing one bard feed. | 


HAM 


rodt, which tiſe near twenty feet high, ſending out many 
branches, which are garniſhed with — ſpear-ſhaped leaves, 
ſawed:on their edges 
fide of the branches in cluſters. h 
The ſecond fort has a great reſemblance to the firſt, but. 
e leaves are oval and their foot-ſtalks are ſmooth ; the 
-fhuit has but two angles. | 
They are both propagated by ſeeds, when 
ured from the countries where they naturally grow ;. 
t as the ſeeds remain a year in the ground, fo the plants 
are generally propagated by layers, which, if properly laid, 
and in dry weather are ſupplied with water, will 
roots ſufficient for tranſplanting in one year, and toward. 
the end of March they may be planted where they are to 
| ; * 1 : 4 


; the flowers are produced from the 


can be 


t out 


' HALICACABUM. abe 4 vi | 
HALICACABUS. PEREGRINA. See CARDIOSPER= 


HALIMUS. See ATziPLEX. | SHE 
HALLERIA. Lin. Gen. Pl. 679. African Fly Honey 


8 | 2 


The Cruanracrees are,. . 
T be flower hath a permanent empalement of one leaf. It hath 
| one ray 4 the grining kind, whoſe chaps are fevollen and in- 


| flamina, which are 


_— t-00 being 


is. fituated 22 


one SPECIES of this genus, viz. 


HaLLENIA (Lacida.) Hort. Cliff. 323. This plant has 
for | its title from Dr. Haller, who was flor. of botany at 
Gottingen in Germany. African. Fly Honeyſuckle. 

The Engliſh name which I have here added, has been 
given to this plant by ſome garden 


ers, who obſerved that 


the ſhape of the flower had ſome reſemblance to that of the 


therefore will ſoon be like an indigenous plant of the } Upright, or F ly Honeyſuckle, and,.for want of an Engliſh. 
3 > #4 : 


name, gave this to iti. 
This plant grows. the height of ſivorcight feet, with 


LL 


niſhed with qval 


weather. 


hawe a foeur-leaved 


ſragoth. ſeed." 
; We have but 


> HamMaMELi1s ( 


Hagel. 


* 


ali. The female floxwers have a four 
Febick are 4 os 6 avith a fbur- lea ved colourcd empalement ; 
they laue four narrow petals, and four neettariums achering to 
the petals; In the center is /ituated an oval hairy germen, 
which afterward becomes an oval capſule fitting in ths invo- 
lucrum, hawing teu cells, each containing one hard, oblong, . 


a woody ſtem, wr IT branches, gar-- 
2 


leaves placed oppoſite, which con- 


tinue green through the year; the flowers come out fingly, 
and are of a red colour, but being intermixed with the 
leaves, are not ſeen, unleſs they are looked after, for they 
; grow ſcatteringly on the branches ; theſe come out in June, 
and the ſeeds. ripen in September: the plants make a variety 
in the green-houſe-during the winter ſeaſon;. .. 

It. may be propagated by cuttings,: which, if planted 
pots in the ſpring, and pluuged into a 
will · ſoon take root ; theſe plants. muſt be expoſed in ſummer, 
and will require plenty of water in that ſeaſon; in the 

winter they muſt, be houſed with Myrtles, and other hardy 
exotic plants, which 


In \ 
gentle hot-bed, 


require a large ſhare: of air in mild 


HAMAMELIS. Lin. Gen⸗ Pl. 135. The Wite h Hazel: . 
The Caae Acres are, | 
Ie 3s male and female in different plants 5 the male flowers 


empalement, - four narrow: petals, which are 


| reflexed, and four narrow ſtamina which are ſhorter than the 


-leaved involuerum, in 


one Srcits of this genus, viz. 


Virginiana.) Flor. Vir. 129, The Witch © 


This 


| 
! 
| 
N 
| 
| 


- en my op 1 eir ute great — e IRg to thaſe 
the — . all away in autumn, ànd when the plants 
a a — oo paves ge 5 


As "ay of this yk _— very | betle appearanee, 
Fo it is only preſerved in the gardens of . 
for the ſake of, variety than its beauty. 
It is propagated. by, laying down the young by branches i in 
autumn, which will zake root in one year, aud may ben 
be taken from the old plants, and planted where they are 
to * yt — * of this plant always remain a whole 
ſo they ſhauld be ſon in pots, which 
may 1. ae = pea ground.ina ſhady part of the gar- 
den, where they may remain all the ſummer, and will re- 
quire no other care but to keep the pots clean from, weeds, 
and in very dry weather to water them now, and.then ;. in 


autumn the, pots maybe remaved to ay, . ſitnation, : theſe appear 


— 2 turn pla 
formed into wund bunches, which are "Called corymbi, and 


d to the ground und 
8 La rl prove very e 1 pad 30 
which will ſecure the 


light covering thrown. over, 
ſeeds from being deſſroyed. In,the ſpring the plants will | 


come up, and, 24 the, pots. way, be re- 


here: they may have tha 922 
o'clock. In the aytuma they ſhould be tranſplanted, einhe 
(Into (pal pots gs 1 Wn 1 
mo years time, ſtrang enough to 
; Where they are deſigned; to n; they; Jove a W 
and a ſhady ſituntiqn. Nenne ee Ae ee 
HARMALA. Deen 


5 * „ q * 9 
 HAWTHORN... — ts, 46814 *h * | 
| HAZBL See MLIB) 77 i; 444) 44h 414447 mint s# | 

EDERA. Linq GenvPlane- 449, Thelyy-tree.. my 
The Quan cnenearey 1! ee ind Vet ts 46 


4 yr bs *% AL 46-1 


1. Mass 4 foliis is ebe Flor. Lapp. 


9. Inh al and lobed lkeawes; common buy.. 


2. HDE folits quinatis, — ſerra- 
tis. Hort. Cliff. 74 {vp with leaves compoſed of fone lobes, 
which are Jawed'; commonly called Virginia Creeper. 
| The farſt fort grows naturally in moſt parts of Eogland, 
and where it meets with any ng 3 the 
ſtalks will faſten to it, and riſe to a very great height, ſend 
ing out roots on every fide, which get — the joints. of 
walls, or the bark of trees, and thereby are ſupported; or 
if there is. no * near, the ſtalks trail upon the ground, 
and take root all their length, fo that they cloſely cover the 
ſurface, and are difficult to eradicate; for where any ſmall 
parts of the ſtalks are left, they will ſoon ſpread — 
tiply. While theſe are fixed to any ſupport or trail upon 
the ground, their ſtalks are 2 and flexible; but hen 
chey have reached to the top of their ſupport, they ſhorten 
become woody, forming themſelves into large buſhy 
| heads, and their leaves ate larger, more of an oval ſhape, | 
and not divided into lobes like the lower leaves, ſo. that it 


2 


| 


| hath 


HED 


take them 
There are two varieties of this, one with filver ftripe4 
leaves; and the other with yellowiſh leaves on the top of 


them for aide ſpecies. 


branches ; r ate 
Theſe plants ae eaſi 

branches, which — 

almoſt any ſoil or — and may be 

eme, er ſuffered to remain as clumbers, to. 00 corer wall 
"They may alſo be propagated by ſeeds, which ſhould 

ſown foon affer they are » 

moiſt and ſhaded, they will 
the ſame otherwiſe they will remain pow) 


of vamery. 

which branches bein — 4 Pn, will il gar L 
pales, Ke. 
April; If theſe are kept Meld and heded, d * 
ground, few perſons trouble themſelves to prope. 


: I : 
- While the dale ef this plant trail either on the ground 


or upon walls, pr other ſupport, they ſeldom produce flog. 

ers, which has ocenſioned its being called 

Ivy bat when the branches get above their ſupport, ct 
row from it, - they | ay Sow flowers at the end of 


ber, and are ſucceeded by 
before they are ripe, and ate 


from theſe the epithet of corymbus, ſo uently uſed 
homniſts, is taken. 'reque * * 
of Ivy, which s naturally 


I 


— 


bee is another 

ntinople, and 4 parts of the Levant, with 
low: derries, tidded Hedera Poetica by Caſpar Bauhin; 
— I have-not- ſeen this plant, I cannot 
aactoutntiof ity! Dr. Linnaus. fuppoſes it w be only a vn 
ety, though ke has net ern the plant; but Tournefort, 


| nn puts it down as a different 
. De 


41 Tho. ſecond fore! grows naturally in all the e 
America; it wns ſrſt brought 


Gee 
dl eng one go the Engl as d 


moſt twe 
of the hi of duldivg bat * Gao off in av- 
tumfi, the plants — . y an indifferent appearance in 
winter; and as it is late before they come out in the ſpring, 
bey are not much eſteemed, unleſs it is for 2 
where better things will not thirive; ſor this 
ö thrive in the midftof London, and is not injured be 
or che oloſeneſs of the gin, ſa — proper for ſuch ſitua- 
tions. The ſtalks of e put out roots, which faſten 
themſelves into the ander the ie walls, Rey they are 


ſupported. | | 
It may be propagnted by euttin ; whit: if pl lanted i n 
autumn on a ſhady border, will root, and by the fol. 
lowing autuma will he ft to plant where they are deſignes 
to remain. 
-  HEDERA /TERRESTRIS,"S6e Orea. 
HEDGES. ure either planted to make fences 
round incloſures, or to part off and divide thè ſeveral pars 


of a garden; when they are deſigned for outward feng 


* 


Thorn, Which is the Stoe; but thoſe Hedges which ate 
planted in gardens, either to ſurround — n 


planted. with various ſorts of plants, kecording to 


þ || of the owner, ſome preferring en Hedges, in ahi 


y 4 
— 
- 


a AiScrent t appearance, which has occaſioned ſome i 


en the other being much mote ex. | 


3 ˙ A acc. oo SKtXocoa_u—uazqocu ag. oc ELL TERS 


or barren 


ve a farther | 


they are planted either with Hawthoro,. Crabs, or Black | 


or to ſcreen the other parts of a garden from ht, are 


caſe the Holly is beſt, next the Yew, den Laurel, ar 


11 i Ala. 


— 6 


Phillyrea,- elan. thers, who male choice hd, N 
Falte? plants, 


ns, 
refer the Bench and Hornbeam 
Rim, or CEE * thall Geſt-wergt LD 
1 5 4 | by TOON IT | 


ee Hedges arc mw commonly. 725 


L err Nen 2 
che, i e 
woke ten — . 


for when — Wks are an age too gb 
ſubject to fall down after eregy ele ra 

if the ditches are made marrower, they are ſoon I 
autumn . an” Hogue) 2 


| e in the quincunx * e 
F 1. 


effect they will be but ſix inches — b abt pf 


The ufual hoping a planting Quick Hedges ed 


bn the fide: 
er, which is 
get to the roots of 

ted in 


ate Ly og OY 
it off th Lretommend 


plant the ſets opright upon the | 
il be — the reach +« 


are duly. 0 | from weeds,.. 


"the n 


the 
— no 8 fer the 


one above the che 
wet can 


ch are 2. 

3 Yar 8 
e de Were ſhould be 
dead Hedge made within for that ie where 
cattle are admitted 8 upon the 
young ſhoots of the he Oo THIS 

In maki Rakes | is 
driven into 


== > LS and 4 daf ditance, 


Þ low as to reach AN 

Oak ſtakes are the beſt; d Bek Then the nent ; then 
let the ſmall buſhey be laid at botrom, bot not too thick, 
for ve Gar will ag the buſhes to rot ; but the upper part of 


the 3. 
in with, array them 


And, in — be Hodge do 
may edder it, (as it is i called i. e. pres top f * 


| I 


| to a 9 diſtance on 


4 * pf »F, CELLAR a ? "7 TT 24 | 


ſtakes in with ſome ſmall poles on each fide, ade, and when the | 
eddering is finiſh .dnive the ſtakes 2-new, becauſe the h 


vorng of the fle and eddering is apt 10: loaſen. the | 


When a Hedge is of about eight or nine , grouth, it Þ 
will po, plaſh . 4 ah a work 
eiter in ORober or February. 

rp 


In plaſhing Quicks there are tad extremes to be 
the firſt ſtis, lying] it too low and too thick ; becauſe it makes 


the ſap run all mito the-ſhoots, and leaves the plaſhes with-. | 


out-nouriſhment, which, with the thickneſs of the Hedge, 

kills them. 

; Secondly, Tt muſt not be laid too hig h, "REELS this 

= all the ſap into the plaſhes, ard fo Conde but (wall 
dots at the bottom, and IT the Hedge ſq thin, that 


2 as ca Bull-bine, 
2 de au Nabe Wen ftanderds or pollards 
nor a „ wood id t De left in the botthm of tbe 


8 Eks tek ; but if. there be a - 
Sap "the Hedge ſhould be Nen 


re Crabgs alte freijfently planted for Hedges, ad ie 
- | the last are raiſed. e Bo — therſmall- wild 
Cabs they are much to be - to+ hole which are 
\ from the kerndls of all forts. of) Apples; without 
iff &on;, becauſe the plants df the true ſmall Crab never 
bee —4 —.—7 4 


8508 win. 7 

e — kinds of 
Selb ar pradutecs variety: of plants,” which 
each other in their manner uf 
2 flavour — . 


„ for a 


from 
rowth,' as: much as io the 


that H made of theſe 


pr Fen 


— od rater the rents'of old 


—— ſuch SS their 


— tf he eden icy EE 
t ' as 

4 x Few or no 25 > pointe pet thoſe 

— ard bo N ot e a bY Teac 

or at yd but therefore a 

de ITED Thr wed of 

ter 6 * low 8 — 
intended {where it nee 


plants wil: make a 
will ariſt from de Gibeulth of {ecyring the yoang-plants 
from the cattle; but this can have tile force; when it muſt 
be confidered, that if the e is planted, it muſt be 
fenced for ſome- years, to prevent u rattle faith deftroying 
it ; therefore the ſume en will d fur it hen ſown, — 
will this require a ſence mueh donger than the other. For 
aps las ſtand emer nag will make 2 better ſence 


3 


uſed for under ground — — for iber d 
they will remain ſound a long dn den the air js excluded 
from them. | 

The Holly is ſomet mes Plaste! for Hedges, and is a very 
durable ſtrong fi nce; but where it is expoſed there will be 


it will neither hinder the cattle from going through, nor 
ai cropping of it. 


great difficulty to prevent its being deſtroyed, otherwiſe it 
8 3 is 


any 


' 
: 
1 


588 — ———— ·1ẽT.——⅛ tf —˙ __ —— - — 
— 


Auguſt ; but if they ate of 


WED | | HEMD 

and bein 12 a we plants bete been iwie 
far ide moſt beautiful p — 22 5 before traniplny, | 
of Hedge, ot gardens, It was 


by 


and the leaves het r 
2 the catt e | 
B 0 Lon 
lanted with this play 
than/moft' 


6 
parts with Hedges of evergreen or desk 

ien, — — Bong eſteemed ornamental ; but ag 
— — theſe have rarely been al. 


minted ; bat in fork tes Por if the expence of keeping Hedges in 
| of | bal | deere one the litter e whenever. rat 
an be n ie will be foand to greatly excited 


uri fol them; therefore as theſe are not 
— en again in the Engliſh gardens, it js need. 
tefs!ts give — directions for planting and the after- ma- 


of them, efpecialy as the inſtructions here given 


for the raifing Holly H with a 
. le ver, 


HEDYPNOIS. Sec Hrosze is. 


-* HEDYSARUM. Lin. Gen. Plant. French 
= lant. 793. be 


2 8 
4 The 5 


Lin 
e ard Ar. 


1 

eraſer ooorey 
theſe SED is, me Wi 
2 2 res re 
ie bofove They 


| 6.4 
1 ; 


2 en ha "T4 

2 7 7 hin 27 . the 
at the bafe, I hath zine 
gt” Separate. In the cemer is 
oy afte: ward becomes a Jointed com- 


germen, 
er en een, . A 


e feed. k 


= SPECIES in) 
. Haben eee _ ns ran, legumini- 
bus arficulatis aculeatis, nudis, rectis, . Fuſs. Hort. 
Cum 565. Neeb Honey Honeyſuckle with — 2 lea ver, * 
Ni. fointed pods, and o diffuſed; 

Folirs pitmatis leg 


2. HEDYSARUM * 
mbùs articulatis wat qetitofis; caule diffuſo. 
ile N leaves, 25 


* — Prove g 
ro e Ee Ki an 5 — — 
Hort. 12 e = 


3 2 4 5 Je _ 


flortbus rackme 
with fingle ani} we few a 
1 Yak: F . rh — FO 
4. HZDrSAAUn (F is pin 
bus articulatis, a 1 We 2 difruld. 


" . p. 
Plant. 75 Frrreb Honeyfuck le * have, Jau 


with 
, n May and Bib art waved,” and 4 22 ET 
57. Brake petiolatis, ko- 


rf Tale theynced | 2 ave (Bb 
not ber ſheared/oftener tha a ear, *which' frouſd be | ralibus ſefilibus. Flor. Zeit. 291. «> Honey/ſackle with 
about the tarecwend a hate or the boginnitg'of July x and | de Leave; AH & t, Malti and theſe alen for the ue, alt i 
if this' is welt performed, wt Me may de kepe very | | ting "coſe. * 


beautiful,* = 4c 227 5. Hebyxarvic (Pre bk ternatis, foliolis ob- 


will 
a Hig $097 if 


be kepr very 


time 


Whew a Hedge of HH is- intended to be made by ] ovatis, floribus paniculatis terminalibys, leguminibus in- 
2 = ud ſhowld' ttenched, as was before | tortis. F rench Honey/uchle with trifoBate at, hawves, 2 


Li , the ends of the falls, and itt 


7. Htprsaxvun an eſcens) gen!) Follis ternatis fbtos nervo- 
| fs, caule glabro fratieoſo dęcumbente floribus ſpicatis ter- 
| minalibus. Three Rave F. 15455 Hon — with veins on t 


leſs dan 
with 


ſeeds, and — ground be very 
the plants ſhould” be fet in October, but in wet 
a better dib than char id ch dre A 80 
for when it fo happens, they are much ! 
recover this change than theſe are n 408 2 under fide, a l „ ſarubby, declining fall, auth foe? 
e. at the 
or three times, they will have better roots, and wilt be in L Ca ts folits ternatis, " folioſis orat» 
of ing, becauſe they may be removed | | ſabtps ſericeis, floribus ſpicatis afaribus terminalibuſgue- 
of carth to tlieir roots. When the froſt comes on, || Three! awed Fr c&Þ with eval kawes, Jay 8 
upon the grownd near the roots of the the: their” ander 75 and fi 
laots, it wilb prevent che tender fibres, Which may ther! E of: of | 
bevy put out} from" being deftroyed' by the cold.” ''F | 11 70 (Pillifint) Mlits' terustis, exuſibus dif 
ras villoſis, floribus ſpicatis texmmaliþus, calyeivs ill 
plants, of about four or five years growth from the ber- ne TBree- laved French Honey fuckle with diffuſed 2 


March is preferable; The plants ſhould nor be taken fom | 
a leaner ſoil. If the plants have been before removed two g * 
epeh | 
i ſome muleh be laid in ſpikes. from the fide and af (ht 
would never adviſo: he” ptantitig. of Hedges with Holly 


nes; for when the plants are: Ser, if they take to prow, þ which are hairy, flowers growing in Jpikes at the cuds 4 the 


they ſeldom make ſo cloſe eee Err 1. Hz 


witderyels'quitreers and ü, 


x 
aa. + % +> & © 


a rr 


1 py ©” 


HED 


, Haoyshn um (Procneteas) foliſs ternaris, exulibus 
2 racemofis, florõbas laxe fpicatis — | 
. 1 French 1 


— articulitis — — Honeyfuckle 


lia ver, whg/eclobeviars bearr-paped, 3 
2e 7 «Sora By 


- | * [7 er { pod. 
4 — 
e 2 
Slee —— (Scande 
volubili, 


A TOES 1 


en 
2 Folios ob: 
. 8 
kaved French eit e ova 1 _ 
and a very reflexed ſpike of flouiers.* . 8. 
1 (Repens) + ternatis obcordhihs! 
cantibas | procumbentibas logs; ptduncutis anffloris. 
French —— awith th + fo agen lea ber, 
erailing 25 s eavith a 7 
15. — 2 — | at meg p 
obtuſis. Hort. Sig. 4%. H Hegel vith oval, ob- 
* gle α⁰᷑.% . 
. — Ganter? ont ternatis ne dne 
labs fabras villaſis, . caaſe fruteſcente villoſo. Trifotrate 
French Hondyjuthls ith ' oval ſpear papel beaver, nary. on 
tir end feb "al eee © 7 ?⸗- 
117. Rabe ene folits 3 cn 
intermedio pedizuts longiore, ricemis alartbus erectis lon- 
iim is. Freneb Re leaves, the middle 
longer foot: alt, ani ory long Herter of 
flowers coming from the fides of — | 


; 16 Hiprsawow (M1 28 9 
obtuſis, caule fraticoſo ſpinoſo: Lin. Sp. PI. 1/4 


Honeyſuckle with fingle, | ſpear-jÞ obtuſe Oh and 'a 

pred Probl lh or 1 Por, he Hey * 
19. HeDysaruM v) foliis fir nplicitias, 5 

dato-oblongis i integerrimis glabris. French 22 ewith 


Jong, — e es, which are Erne 2. ents 


"The ern bort has been long aliens in theEngHiil's 
dens for ornainents It grows naturally in Italy; there. ard 
two varieties of this, one with a bright „und the other 
a white flower, which very rarely from sie to the 
other; but as there is no other differente but in the colour 
of their flowers, ſo they are allowed to be the ſame fp 

It is a biennial plant, which decays after the ſeeds are 


. 13 


verse · ovatis, caule 


dy ſmall 


wem. here they are too near, and 


ripe. This ſends up ſeveral hollow Rode ſtalks, which 
branch out, an&riſc from two to three feet high, garniſhed | in 
with winged leaves, compoſed of ' five or fox Pair of oval 
lobes, terminated. by an odd one; from their daſe comes 
out foot- ſtalks, which are five or fix inches long 


, fuft 
_u_ of e red flowers, 14 85 


which are — 


e Kite Emo _ pods ; in each of the joints 15 
daher ped ſeed. This fort flowers in June 
July, and * — 2 nin September. The white js 


2 varibty of this, an as bach is is ſometimes pteſerved | 


ardens. | 
They wo'y ſowi! their ſeeds in A pril in a 
bed of nent deck wy and When the plants 4 large 
enough to remove, they ſhould be rranſplanted into other 
in an open i tuation, at about fix or eight inches diſ- 
tance from each other, leaving a path between every four 
rows, to go between then to hoe, and clear them from 
weeds,” In theſe beds 


«DUDE ve" 9 


2184 8:20 


* 


HED | 
2 er J 


e lants, amongſt which e d 

4 wilt IT Hite — Eu a 
ö A ce 'w 

— * 8 9 

A thef plants Veter eir eds, 

fo thete Motld an Be uf fg „ raiſed. 

They ue very proper: ornaments for borders, or to 


fill u rn aTub Sad natincts cond ' 


2 Or wy kant, which atu- 
Ach | tl _— 1 #54 Portugal e 5 r Wer 


or 5 placed along the mid- 
rib, cs, wie Th a ddd dne A ; "he 12 are Tena 
ies 


> which are ſuccreded 

ſmall-#ouph' pode, e — of the former 

This ptunt is preſerved in opt OR ens, for the ſake. o 

variety; it is p * . 4 ol fel ſhould be ſown 
the begin place where "the plants are 
to remain, require tio * calture b pu —_ 

keep them | 


- 
.* » * 


2 


weeds: * | 

The third ſort hath a perenni 
many years if planted in a dry 
by ſowing'the ſeeds in the aer Abdel for 
but when the plants are come up two inches 12 ay 
ſhould be planted where they are to remain 
but if they are hot eee they way be 
ſuffered to remam there until the following a ich 
time they ſhould be carefully taken up an an ted into 
the borders where they are deſigiied tb fland; for their roots 
ores, down: hy. 1 fo chat it'ls not fafe to re. 
mo Oe Tot 710 y are large | 

an gunwal pane which vitu- 

ah ban "Ts bach. ſame” refemblance of che 
firſt, Bat is muck pn: ot Be the {Hs riſe near a foot bi 


iſhed with * winged feaves, compoſed of two or 
22 oval labes, 8 an odd one ; che fl wert 
which are of a 


come 6ur in ſpikes ix te 1p of he Baths, 
pale red; intermixed with a little blue. This is propa- 


— che ſame way, as the ſecond fort, and is equally 


"The fifth” fort grows naturally in both Indies. This is 
tap- root which runs dee 


an annual plant, with" a long 


. 


in che cher Nan out one or two be which ri 
about nine inches high, the lower ＋ 2 with 
oval leaves airs bh each * vr r part 
of-the ſtalk, where the ffowers come out, Med with 
ſmall leaves ending i in acute points, ſitting cloſe to ke ſtalks 
ax each of theſe is fituated a fingle, ft yellow flower, 
idlofed y the two 8 4 are ſacce d by oblong 


85 een one kidney - ſn 

dere ſixth f. x ! 46H e e. 1. La Vers Cruz, and 
atfo i in Jamaica, N plant, which riſes with a 
ſfirubby ſtalk upward of four fort high, dividing into ſe- 
veral W garniſhed with oblong, oval, trifoliate 
leaves, ſtanding upon pretty long foot- alks, the middle 
lobe ſtanding an inch 921 nd the other two; "the branches 
are terminated” by long ofe panicles of purple fowers, 
which are ſocreeded l ow, Joinred, twiſted pods. This 
flowers in July, ant 42 s ripen in autumn. 

The two laſt onde) are tender plants, ſo their ſeeds 
muſt be ſown in the ſpring upon a hot-bed; and when the 
plants are fit to remove, they Thould be each po lanted in a 
ſeparate ſmall pot, and plunges into a hot-bed, ſhading 
them from the ſun till they have taken new foot; then 


they! Why remain until Michaclmas, | 


they muſt be treated in the Tame way as other tender plants 
Ss 2 From 


—— Vn — ſ — — — —— —wä—ä— — ; 


| 13 5 


unn 


nn 3 2 Hg I: 


inla —.— 8 was | 


e 1 ALE TE 


$I-0U CHE 2 > "PLE 
La era Cruz, Th 


4343; d 21 55 VE A. 1 


0 arg. 4 
E Per propa- 
ee 


ANTS 
Eyre ey 
+144 5 6 Din ti 
Rm 15 tual plant which ES 
2 en ; riſes, pare eiglit or 
branches Tram the 


h 


Vera 


— 


. 


cglour, and are ſuscceded | ceaded by, jointed, narrow, fickle-ſhaped: pods, which fl 
about one 11 long., each 


ſhgrtepikes 
g loux and faally tha talks of this ſort decay i 
* which. ſhonld be ſown 
2 in ſeparate, ſmall pots, and -p 


bed, obſerving to ſhade them till they have taken new root; 
| thenithey, ſhould heye a. large hate of air admitted to then 


— JED Gin und felis leaves,. — 
7 | Tech e 19 like in ſhape to thoſe of the 8 ng 
'Ralks, and under fide of the leaves are — 
branche; 


. the end of the 
ana other: times two at à joint: 
= Ay colour and: ſmall ; theſe are ſucceeded by 
ahqut an inch long, which are trait on one fide'and 
Saen oft n e 
wg iy 2568 R 
ng, Meir lower 
e oval e l upon e Hoa 
their. upper is adorned wers, which come ont 
we above each other to the end 6 wh os 
| but ſmall, and of a reddiſh yellow: colour, and are ſuc. 


cloſe. to the; ſtalk... Tbe co la mentioned:.are 
e wha 


ren as 1 2 *. 


ee ſhrubby 


* 


top, ; greed 


which. are hairx 
hes 5 og the fl $i — at. — of. the 
branghes in they are; of 2, purpliſh ꝓello co - 


new ;Opes ariſe in 


F< x in autumn, aud 
ſpring. 18 pagated 

9 in the 2 qo 
hen the. plants d fit to xemave, they ſhould 


lunged -into> a moderate hot. 


| 1 TRI, in ſummes they muſt be the 
tae ls 17 —.— in chef antum * — ring 
ſyoceeded? 111 3 loin n 
dN A1 24841 ee tee . they 
J. require che ſume treatment | will flower ; hat theſe ſeldam perfect their ſeeds, — 
Nee ae wo or three plants ſhould be put into pots, and 


o in this c 
Ade elayenth.; fort grows in Jamaica. It is a enbby 
lant, . which nſes with triangular Talks five, of fix feet - 
igh, dividing into fre branches, , garniſhed with heart- | 
_ pn ns in deute 7 z the flowers 
xt. the end. of the branches, 
pule.par gr +.and are ſucceeded by 
IC 


* ra 


are varioully.twilted. ; the feeds 
K apgiugl e i 
hath j APAan E. which 2 710 


my aw, MH. 1 
{OA 
e LA par. we. feet high; 
garnfhed with heart-ſhaped . trifolia 
pare of the dnl branches, ns inge a prices of 1 7 


n. con- 
41 is ſort i 18 
eee 25 the 
"The. thirteenth ſort grows. at Ves Cruz. This hath | | 

a twining falk, which twiſts round the trees 
1 and clmbs to the height 
feet, garpiſhed with gbyerſe, oval, tnfoliate leaves, ſland- 


ing upon pretty long foot-ſtalks ; the flowers are produced | and 
in very long kes, which are reflexed.; they are of a. dark 


purple. calour, and fit cloſe to the falk. This is an abid- 
ing plant, which requires a ſtove to preſerve i it in this coun- 
try, fo the plants ſhould be treated in the ſame manner as 
the ſeventh and eighth forts. 


plunged inta'a mpdrrate; how beds, which w 1 them 
early: into flower s ſo that if the glaſſes et over them 
in bad avegthers theſe will; xipen their feds in-autumn, und 
the roots will, conzgimye fome yearelf none are! {arcned from 
ker Nee. — ada 100-77 76; * DDοẽꝛ 
The ſeventeenth ſort alſe . Sb 
This hath a perennial root and an annual ſtalk, which 
er ere about two ſeet high, garniſhed: with long tri- 
liate leaves, rounded at their baſe where they are. broad- 
his | «fl, and, nanowed al} the: way ::4)a. point #they/are' near 
three inches and a half long, and half an inch broad at their 


| baſe, of a light green and ſmooth ; the two fide) lobes fit 


ten or twelve |. 


retty cloſe do the ſtalk, but the middle one fits upon 2 
OV an a, long; the flowess ate produced in long 
the wings of che ſtalk, 222 
— — the ſpike is but :thiply let with fowers, bun 
on the upper part they are diſpoſed very cloſe p cheſe ure 


mall, and of a bright yellow colour, ſitting very cloſe to 
the ſtalks, and are ccd Jointed pods ſai on os 


ö fide. * nnn 
This plant is propagated bufceds, and requires the lime 
treatment as the laſt. mentioned, with which. will Gower 
ace ripe . | 2 a 
The eighteenth ſort grows naturally in- Syria, where 
is one of the beauties. of the couatry. It riſes with ſhrubby 
talks about three feet high, ,whigh e out on every 
fide, garniſhed with ſingle ſmooth leaves, ſhaped like 2 


-þ of the broad-leaved Knot- graſs, of a pale green, and ſtand 


OY 


plant, having dent fender 


are annual 
ch Far wg CENCE and fixth | 


. EG oe oc ora ouwo>e=uooFBuoNLLLRRS 


HEL 


talks under theſe leaves come out "thotns, . Her zwivic( ) foliis lanceslatls acutis ſerra- 
e ln i of a reddiſh brown colour; | a Maroc hag nancy multi ſdis. Helena 
come out from fide of the branches in ſmali 


flowers 
— e — of a Þ 
reddiſh about the 
are trait on one 3 2 —— WEG the cher, 


n ſhape of a fickle; This plant is at preſent pretty 
in 
＋ in the Engliſh gardens ; it is propagated' by ſeeds, 
which will frequently lie a yeur in the gibund before they 
ate, therefore ſhould be ſown in pots i Hed With H 4 5 
earth, and plunged into a moderate het- bed; and if 
ts do not appear by e the r 
d be taken out of the and — here they 
may have only the morning ſun, keepin Wow elean from 
weeds; and in the autumn they ſhould be into an 
old bed of tanners bark under a frame, where they may be 
— from the froſt and bard ruin in te ente in 
they ſhould be plu into freſh hot -· bed, Which 
— ring up the plants: When theſe are fit to remove they 
ſhould be 2 planted into a ſeparate ſmall pot, and plung- 
ed into a very moderate hot - bed, ſhading them from the 
ſan till they have taken new root; then they ſhould be 
vally hardened to bear the open nir, into which' they 
— in June, placing them in a ſheltered ſi- 
tuation, where they may remain till the autumn, when, if 
are plunged into am old 'tan=bed' under à Frame, where | 
in mild weather; ay enjoy the free air, and be 
telled from froſt, they will facteed better than if placed 


und 


a colour. in the 


in 2 green- houſe, or tendeily treated. I have ſeen this 
plant growing in che full — in a very warm border, 
where by covering 
vinters;-but-arſevere froſt happen ning the third winterieh- 
tiely-defiroyed rt ov+} yorl? ee Sbeft on garynbido ba! 
From this ſhovwb the Perfiadl mantiatis cenle ted, vet 4 
— wether nutrittous fejcevfithe phayes Phindris 
ischiefly gat abourr'Tautis,” &t6wry! — — 
the flirub grows plentifully. - Sir 
growing in Tinos, and ſuppoſed it was an undeſeribed Plaut: 
Tournefort found it ĩn plenty in many of the plui us in Ar- 
menia and Georgia, bn 4 ular gends:Of it under 
be title uf Alhagi O77 9 30 not 23NE: 4 391 1 10 ow! 
The ninetrenth ſort grewe naturally in India, from whence. 
the jeeds have been lately: brought to Earepe; und ſeverat- 
have been raiſed in che Engliſh gardens ; theſe Have 

ſo like thoſe of the Orange tree, as ſeatcely to be 
diſtinguiſned while young; but as there are not any Plants 
mda largerfine, ſo Leas give no further #ecounr '6f 1 ir 
at patients; | HM tI0 3 
HEDVSARUM Zeylanicum majus * mines, See 28. 
CHYNOMENR. ; D 9] Satte 


( HELENWM. Lin. Gen: Plane: 363. "Baſtard: Sun 
Kut Henan 248 25212914 
* The Cuanacrens 00 20 

a flower compa/ed 5 n Da Brodite pets, 
whrch form the diſt; — balf florets 257 die far the 
rajs. The bermaphrodite forets are tubulous ; theſe have tech 
free Sort hairy lamina, and an bh gigermen which afl cra,ůꝶ 
becomes ar angular ſingle fetit; — by a' ſmall fue oi 
enpalenent. The fomals half. florets in the: bot der art ftiretcheul 
%ut: on une d Like a tongue to form the ray; theſe-are cut into 
five /e eoments 
—— turns to a fingle ſeed; like theſe of the ber- 
te flowers ; theſe are all reads in ou ' commebn on gl. 


—— 
Ide Srreiks are, 


1. Hxrrxron (Mutuntnale) folkis linezri-lanceotatis hw 
gemini glabris, pedunculis nudis unifloris. Heleninm c- 
aped narrow leaves, which art ſmooth," entire, and 


pods; which | 


firſt 


leaves are ſhorter and broader 


pre- 


4 frould 3 
it in froſty weather it had endured two — not 


at their prints ; they have no flamina, but an b. 


| 


HEL 


203 an 


ſcet in 


4 pointed, ſpear-ſhaped, /arwed leaves, ort 


pornitil g 20184 2 

Theſe plants ziſt the £ of ſeven of ei 

good! Loney the roots'whew ſirpe End bp 'i'preat"'nbm- 

ſtalks, Which -brimoh the Wp 3"thiſe - of the 

dort are paraifhed: with ſmosen Raves with #6'three 

inches nad a Jong, and hatfan inch bud in” the wid“ 

dle, with entire edges fitti 

their baſe is extended n len 


Noſe tothe aks, and Hm 
border Along the all, ele 
to form what” Was all 
Linnzus calls it a running af; the 


e — Ake but 
up — the ſtallc 
divides, and from each divide ariſes d waked ot ſtalk, 

about three inches long, ſuſtdining dne yellow lower t "the 
tap, ſhaped like a Sun Abiver;' bit 0 ſmkller, a} 
long rays, which are jugged'prerty deep into tour or fiv 

ent iol don zn TWoOYRz „bog 1587 10 


he ſecond fort hath the uppesrunee of che", "but the 


WF a 2540 


endin dy acute points, and 
are- y ſawed on their edges e flowers Rand upon 
ſhorter foor-talles, grewieg Gbr b 440 


Theſe plants are'natives of North America, where they 


w wild in t plenty. They may be propagated by 
Colle; or by — as chevy” obe the latter i r 
practiſed in tis 3 it mobs eig! 

The boſt ſeaſuu to bene are e old roots is in 
October, hen Their leaves ate er the beginning of 
Mareh jaſt | before they begin te Het; bat if the ſpring 
they muſt be duly watered, otherwiſe they 
ace many flowers the ſame theſe plants 
1 de removed oftenèr than ever * if they 
r they & {foi} rather 
7 Prerbeed dl be ek e "the 
winter : 10105 19979 9 5 | 


to „599971 8e 


-BELENIUM.to SeeTygr.e. 22 dt vin! of wt baby 


Wheetes foonGir | | HEBLANTHEMUM.: Thatrni fat R. I. 248. — } 


1282 Dwaxf Cifiity>oriSan-flower/2'f r 7 9197 7 
The CHaRacTERs are, % e s 
ar Boner” bar u thitt-leawed empitlement. * Bush five 
round fetiats, iS a geaſ niet of" erdꝭr famna. In tht 
center is" * b pe — une becomes a 
ror eval lapfals 2 cal, enn un han, filled 
ir foikl1:canti/6- 04 TEL DENT AW 22011 ANG 
besessen 


1 


I. Herisrüruvn NE Ba a )ecatibiyprlcvmben- 
tibas ſuſfroticeßts. Tolits 6btongisJubpifofis,' ſtipulis lanceo- 
latis. Cifturaith . rely, Falls, ny barry 
leaves, and ek eee — 21 | | 
2. HEeLianTREMUM rn ocumben- 
tibus ſuffretichſis rm ums, fpicis florum longioribus. 
Dwarf Ciſus d Yrailkg red folks JOE of branches, and 
longer ſpikes of floevers. 

3. HELIANTHEMUN ( exutibes ſuffruticoſis pt- 
lofs, foliis lanceolatis obtuſis, ſpivis refſe xis. Dwarf Cr/?us 
cuith hairy ſ/prubby fails, Oliat e fot 15 mover, and re- 
flexed Spites of focus. 

4. "HetraxnTrtnty it { Aporminn) incanum endes fo 
fruticoſis erectis, foliis lanceolatis hirſatis. ' Heary D 
Ciftui with ered ſorubby falle, and hairy ſprar-ſhaped leaves. 

5. HeriawTaemuml {Unbeilatim) cave procumbente 
non ramoſo, folĩis linearibus incanis oppotitis. Dwarf Ciſtus 
evith an unbranched. railing Hall, and rarrow boar leaves 
Placed gg: 

6. HeLtanxtht my wu (Fraue) Goleo ſaffruticoſo pro- 
cumbente, foliis lincaribus alternis, foribus auriculatis. 


Dawarf Ciſtus wvith & ſerubt trailing tall, ver narrow lea ves 
placed alternate, and auricu/ated flowers. 


* Malls with fingle flowers. 


| on 


7. HEII-· 


e ——— me ens ——— — — ÆEðü. 1 mw — — ³˙ ü er er > — 


HEL 
Pr 


ehe de hirfatis. Be 
trailing Hall, Spear: abe have placed oppofuic, longer foet- 


. UzLranrainuyn 2 caule fruticoſo pro- 


te, foliis ppaſitis, floribys umbellatis. 
% Cifins with a y very narrow laaues placed 
Mete, and flowers growng in an un | | 
. 9: HEL nTHEMUM 
tibus ſuffruticoſis glabris, folus ovato-lanceolatis oppoſitis, 
dunculis Jongioribus. Deuarf Cifus with forubby trailing 
hs which are ſmoath, eval ſpeear-fhaped leaves placed oppo- 
ſte, and longer foct-ftalks to the. flowers. a 
10. HTA TAK uuu (Taberaria) caule lignoſo perenne 
foliis radicalibus ovatis trinerviis tomentoſis caulinis glabris 
lancealatis alternis. Perenzial Dwarf Ciflzs with a woody 
falt, whoſe loawer Iraves have three wins, are cual, 
and theſe on the flatts Smatths ſpcgr-feaped, and placed alternate 
11. HELLanTREMUM (ella) caulibus ſeſſilibus faf- 
fruticoſis, ſoliis lanceglatis. oppofitis tomentoſis caule flo- 
ral: racemoſo. Dwarf Ciſlus with very furt ſbrubby Halls, 
v0 [pear fhaged leaves placed ar poſue, and a branching 
foxer-flalk,. AS 174"): 983. het ai ee ti 
12. HELLANTHEMUM (Namma/arium) caule fuffruticoſo 
procumbente. foliis, ovatis nervoſis; ſubtus incanis. Dara 
Cijins with @ 1 116by. trailing Halt, and cual veined len ves, 
aubite on theer under, fie. NOA, 249 eg 14% 12h 230 
13, HeLianrHe wy (Lavendulafolium). eaule ſuifruti- 
coſo, foliis lineari-lancealatis..oppoſitis. ſubtus tomentoſis. 
Dwarf Ciftus with a forubby flalk, and nxarrow ſpear: ſhaped 
lea ves placed ogpaſites auhich are. woolly: on. their unden har. 
„ 14. HEKLANTHEMUM|(Hireapm) caule ſuffi uticole erecto, 
foliis linearibus .margine kevolatis ſubtus indanis. Du 
Ciflus with a Prubby eres alt and nnrroο 
en their edges, 2017 thein unden cue heary. tl: 1161 11 
15. figLiantatnyw (Swarm) caulibus ſuffruticoſis 
procutahentibus, foliis -oblongo-oyeris- ſubhirſatis, petalis 
acuminatis reflexis. Dwarf Giftus. 224th trailing forubby falls, 
eblong, oval, hairy leaves, and acute-pointed reflexed petali co 
the flowers}. - | yd 2m zul egw. 32% Dao - „sn vl 
16. HB arrf MUM: ,um) caule ſuſfruticoſo 
Mat y agate any on is glabris * le fidrali ramoſo. 
arf Ciftus with a foray uprigbt flalk, koary ſpear-fhaped 
leaves aoieb are ſinaothb. — 24 don 
17. HELIANTHEMY36 {Rg/exm) caule ſuffruticoſo, foliis 
oblongo-ovatis; oppoſitis. ſum mis livearibus alternis. Dwar/ 
Cijtus avith a forabty Halt, obleng oual leaves placed oppoſite, 
thoje t the top being narroau end nliernate. 
18. HELANTHANUM-(Guitatum) caule herbaceo hirſu- 


- - = 
- 


to, ſoliis Iaceolato-bnearnbus piloſs, pedunculis longio- 


ribus. Dwarf; Ciſlus auith an ber baceaus fall which is hairy, 


22 Jpcar-fbaged; hairy leaves, and longer foot-ftalks 10 


19. HELianTHEMUM (Fugaciam) caule herbaceo, foliis 
ſubovatis piloſis, flore fugaci, Davarf Ciftus avith an herba- 
ceous ftalk, hairy oval leave, end a fugactous. fowers 

20. HeLia NTBEMU M4:(Ledifolixm) caule herbaceo erecto, 
foljis lanceolatis oppoſitis, floribus ſolitariis, capſulis maxi- 
mis. Dwarf Cifturzuith an enect herb a cao Hall, ſpear-ſhaped 

. placed oppeſe, flowers growing fengly, and very large 
C . Py „ Sl Aadat 5 wr fern yg 240 

21. HeL1anTaEMUM (Salicfolium) caule berbaceo ra- 
moſo, foliis oblongo-ovatis oppoſitis, ſummis alternis, flo- 
ribus folitarns, Dawarf. Ciftus,-with a branching herbaceous 
fall, oblong oval leaves placed oppoſite, thi/e toward the tep 

N mans, and ſolitary YO TMP 

22. HELIANTHEMUM (Faſcicalatum) foliis faſciculatis. 
Royen. Dwarf Ciftus with leaves growing in bunches. 


(Ci ſaliam) caulibus procumben- | 


H E L. 


23. HaiaAnr mu (Fruticoſum) caule fruticoly 


Cifftus with a forubby ſucculent fall, oval flefpy 
branching flozuers. eee | 
| * LianTHEMUM (Mariſoliam] caule berbacey pr. 


with an berhaceous railing falt, and oval weelly leave, 

elgſe to the branches. 7 et od be Ming 

The fart fort grows naturally. on the chalky hills ang 
banks in many pazts of England ; the ſtalks of this plant 


| ing themſelves near a foot each way, 


a grayiſh colour on their under. The flowers are produced 
} at the end of the ſtalks in looſe ſpikesz they are compoſes 
of five deep yellow petals, which ſpread open in the day, 
bat ſhut cloſe in the evening. r hong 
- The ſecond ſort 
of this are much 
the Grit ; the leaves are longer and hoary': there are three 
acu minated ſtipula at each of the lower joints, which are 
ere. The ſpikes of flowers are much longer than thoſe of 
the former, and the flowers are white and larger. | 
- The third ſort grows naturally in the ſouth of France, in 
Italy and Germany. The ftalks of this grow more eres 
than either of the former, and are ligneous. The joint 
are farther aſunder; the leaves are longer and hairy; the 
ſpikes of flowers are generally reflexed; they are white, 
and the ſiae of thoſe of the ſecond; the ſtipula of this are 
very narrow. ©1104 81c3 431 cho | 
The fourth ſort grows naturally on the Apennine moun. 
tains 3 the ftalks of this are more erect than thoſe of the 
third. The leaves are not ſo long, the ſtipula are very 
ſmall, and: the hole plant is very rn 
white, and: the ſpikes are ſhorter and more compact than 
either of the former. 4:11 „hn Ante Te 
. Phe fifth ſort grows naturally in the ſouth. of France, in 
Spain, and Iſtria; this hath low traihng ſtalks, which are 
ligneous, but ſeldom branch, and are not more than four 
or fire inches long. The leaves are narrow and hoary, and 
row in ſmall cluſters at the end of the ſtalks; this fort 
dom continues longer than two years. 
The fixth-ſort hath-trailing ſhrubby ſtalks, which extend 
a foot in length, garniſhed with very narrow ſmooth leaves 
placed alternate; theſe have no ſtipula at their baſe. The 
flowers are placed thinly toward the end of the branches, 
they are yellow and auriculated z this grows in the foutil 
of France and Italy. | | 
The ſeventh ſort hath very long, trailing, ligneous ſtalks, 
garniſhed with ſpear-ſhaped leaves placed oppoſite, which 
are very hairy, and gray on their under. fide, having at 
their baſe three long narrow ftipula. The ſpikes of floweri 
are near a foot in length, but grow thinly g they are large, 
and of a deep yellow colour, with very hairy empalc- 
ments; this grows naturally in the ſouth of France and 
Spain. | i-th n 3 
The eighth fort hath. very ſhrubby crooked flalks, co- 
vered with a purpliſh brown bark like the common Heath. 
The branches are ſlender, .garniſhed with narrow {tiff leaves 
like thoſe of Thyme, which ſtand oppoſite, having no f- 
pula at their baſe. The flowers are produced on naked foot- 
ſtalks, which terminate the branches in a fort of umbel; 
they are of a pale yellow colour, and ſmaller than thoſe 
the common ſort; this grows naturally on the ſands neal 
Fontainebleau 1n France. hereof 
The ninth ſort grows naturally in Germany; this ſends 
out from a ligneous root a great number of trailing ſtalks 
which extend more than a foot each way ; they are {mootÞ, 
| with adark brown bark, garniſhed with oval, fpear-ſhajet 


te, foliis.ovatis tomentoſie (ctilibus.. Devarf Cite, 


are ligneous and flender, trailing upon the ground, extend. 
with 
oblong leaves, of a dark green on theit upper fide, — 


. 
larger, and extend farther than thoſe of ' 


4 enn pen ere WT MH 


- © r . 


The flowers are 


n 


H E L 
leaves, placed oppoſite, having at their baſe three 

ſpear-ſha . The flowers are large, yellow, and 

— wok uſters at the end of the branches. 

8"he tenth ſort grows natu | 

ſhort, thick, — 5 ſtalk, from which come out ſeveral 


branches, garniſhed with oval woolly leaves, havin 
— 1 veins. The flower-ſtalk which ariſen 


from the main ſtem, grows about nine inches high, having 
two or three narrow leaves placed alternate. The flowers 
are produced on prett — pedicles toward the top of the 
falk, and have very th empalements. | 

- The eleventh fort was ſent from Verona, where it 


naturally; this bath a low ſhrubby ſtalk, from which come 


but a few ſhort branches, garniſhed with ſmall, woolly, ſpear- 
ſhaped leaves, placed oppoſite. The flower-ftalk riſes about 
6x inches high; it branches toward the top, where the 
flowers are produced on pretty long foot-ftalks ; they are 
white, and ſmaller than thoſe of the common ſort. 
The twelfth ſort hath long ſhrubby ſtalks, which trail on 
the ground, and divide into many branches, garniſhed with 
oral veined leaves, of a light on their upper fide, but 
yiſh below, with three narrow erect ſtipula at their baſe. 
flowers are pretty large, white, and grow in cluſters at 
. the end of the branches. | 
I Thethirteenth ſort hath ſhrubby ſtalks, which grow pretty 
upright, garniſhed with narrow ſpear-ſhaped leaves placed 
oppoſite, woolly on their under fide, with three very narrow 
ſipula growing at their baſe. 
growing in long ſpikes at the end of the branches; this 
grows naturally in the ſouth of France. + * 1 
The fourteenth ſort hath an ere& ſhrubby talk, which 
ſends out many ſide branches, whoſe joints are pretty cloſe, 
niſhed with very narrow leaves, placed oppoſite, whoſe 
rders are reflexed; their upper fide is of a lucid green, 
and their under fide hoary. The flowers are pretty large, 
white, and grow in ſmall cluſters at the end of the branches ; 
this grows naturally in Spain. 
The fifteenth ſort was found by Mr. Edmund du Bois, 
near Croydon in Surry, and was at firſt only ſuppoſed to 
be an accidental variety of the common ſort, but the ſeeds 
of this always produce the ſame. This is very like the 
common ſort, but the leaves are hairy. The petals of the 
Tonk en parton, and ſmaller than thoſe of the com- 
mon ſort. | Fl 1928 
. The ſixteenth ſort hath 


| ſkrubby ſtalks, which rife à foot 
and a half hig » ſending out branches the whole length, 
garniſhed with ſmall, ſpear-ſhaped, ſmooth, filvery leaves, 
placed oppoſite. The fower-Qatks branch, and the ftowers, 
which are white, are produced in ſhort ſpikes at the end of 
the branches. Ks . 


The ſeventeenth fort was found growing naturally by the 


late Dr. William Sherrard near Smyrna; this hath ſhrubby 


Halks, garniſhed with oblong oval leaves placed oppoſite, 


but thoſe toward the top are narrow, and placed alternate. 


he flowers are produced at the end of the branches in long 
looſe ſpikes 3 they are of a Roſe colour, and the fize of 
thoſe of the common ſort. 23 101% e S 267: ft 009; 
The eighteenth fort is annual; this grows naturally in 
France, Spain, Italy, and in Jerſey, where the late Dr. 
William Sherrard found it ; this hath a branching herba- 
ceous ſtalk, which riſes four or five inches high, garniſhed 
With narrow ſpear-ſhaped leaves placed oppoſite, - which 
= covered with hairs; thoſe on the upper part of the 
alks are placed alternate, and are narrower. The flow- 
2 e produced in looſe ſpikes at the end of the branches, 
anding upon long fcot-ſtalks ; they are ſmall, and com- 
led of five yellow petals, with a dark purple ſpot at the 
of each; theſe flowers are very fugacious, for they 
open early in the morning, and their petals drop off in a 


bl 


few hours after, ſo that 


ly in Spain; this hath a 


The flowers are white, 


8 
by ten of the clock the flowers are 
all fallen. ee 


The nineteenth ſort grows upon mount Baldus; 
this is an annual plant, which ſends out many 
ſtalks from the root, garniſhed with oval leaves, which are 
* The flowers are produced in looſe ſpikes at the end 
of the branches; they are of a yellow colour, and very 
fugacious, ſeldom laſting two before the petals fal 
z there is another variety of this which grows about 
Verona, with upright ſtalks. _ 5 
The twentieth ſort grows naturally in the ſouth of France 
and Italy, and was found by the late Dr. William Sherrard 
pron near Smyrna, who ſent the ſeeds to England and 
olland by a new title, ſuppoſing it to be a different plant; 
but when 1t was cubirates — it proved to be the ſame 
with that growing in the ſouth of France, for this plant puts 
on different appearances, according to the ſoil and ſituatien 
where it grows ; where the plants ſtand fingle, and are not 
injured by weeds, they vill riſe near a foot and a half high, 
the leaves will be two inches and a half long, and near half 
an inch broad in the middle ; but in a ſoil, er where 


E. too cloſe, or are injured by weeds, or 
neig 


bouring plants, they do not riſe more than half that 

| height; the leaves are much narrower, and the ſeed veſſels 
not half ſo large, ſo that any perſon finding theſe plants in 
two different fituations, may be deceived, and take them 
for different ſpecies ; but when they are cultivated in a gar- 


den in the ſame ſoil and fituation, they do nor differ in any 

particular. This is an annual plant, which periſhes ſoon 

after the ſeeds are ripe. 5 | 

The twenty-firſt ſort is an annual plant, which na- 
in Spain and P 3 this hath: branching ftalks. 


t 


which riſe à foot high, 
placed oppoſite on the lower 


garniftied with oval oblong leaves, 
part of the ftalſk, but on the 
upper part they are alternate and narrow, a ſingle leaf 
being placed between each flower, which occaſions the 
title of Solitary Flowers, for they grow in looſe ſpikes at 
the end of the branches, in the ſame manner as other 
SED +3 4.5: So g * . $%9 | * * 'W 6 
The twenty-ſecond ſort was ſent me by Dr. Adnan Van 
Royen, who reeeived rhe ſeeds from the Cape of Good Hope. 
This viſes with a ſhrubby ftalk abont nine inches high, gar- 
nifhed- with very narrow ſine leaves, growing in cluſters x 
the flowers come out from the fide ànd at the end of the 
branches, ſtanding upon flender foot-ſtalks they are of a 
hr eee us, ſeldom continuing 
longer than two hours before the petals fall off. This ſel- 
dom continues longer than two E Bf 
The twenty-third fort was ſent me by the late Dr. 
| William Houſtoun from Campeachy, where he found it 
growing naturally. This bath- a ſucculent” ſtalk, which 
riſes near three feet high, garniſhed wich oval, fleſhy, 
ſucculent leaves like thoſe of Purflain, which are placed: 
alternate; the lower-ftalks ariſe from the main ſtem, which- 
are naked; and near two feet high, branching out on each 
fide in ſmaller foot-ſtalks, which are again branched into 
many ſmafler, each ſuſtaining a {mall Rofe-evloured flower. 
The twenty. fourth ſort grows naturally about Kendal in 
Weſtmoreland, and ia ſomè parts of Lancathire, upon rocky 
ſituations. Fhas hath trailing herbaceous}, which 


ſeldom extend more than three or four inches, garniſhed 


with oval leaves, which are very woolly; and fit cloſe to 
the branches ; the flowers are uced at the upper part 
of the branches; they are white and ſmall, fo make no 


ta arance. WH 


All the perennial: forts of dwarf Ciſtus (except the . 
third) are hardy, ſo will thrive in the open air in Eaglan 

they are propagated by ſeeds, which may be ſown in the 
places where the plants are to remain, and will require 2 
Omer 


— 
2 
* 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


San 


| dug , for if their ſeeds are 
| n 


When the plants are fit to remove, they ſhould be each 


Wiſe it will not thrive here. 


Ser- aber 


© commnly called perennial Sum- acer. 


 HBL © 


care but to keep them clean from weeds, and thin 
loſe, always obſerving to leave 
* — a ow * whoſe ſtalks tall 06 the 
S d. and | greateſt length. Theſe plants 
WM commur Ferre years, eſpecially in & poor 4% Gil 
— in rich ground or moift fitüations they ſeldom laft long; 
brag feeds in — fo they may be eaſily re- 
fed.” 2 t the ſame time as the com- 
mon ſort, their feeds ripen in the autumn. 
The annual forts may be propagated with as great faci- 
if n upon a bed of common 
April, the plants will come up in May, and re- | 
quire no other culture but to thin them where they are too 
Cloſe, and keep them clear from wgeds. Theſe will flower 
in"July, and the feeds ripen in the autumn. The twenty - 
fecont fort will thrive in the full ground in the ſame man- 
ner as' the other, bitt unleſs the ſummer proves favourable, 
the ſeeds will not ripen 2 the roots have ſtood through the 
winter when the feafon has proved mild, without any ſhel- 
ter, and have flowered the following ſummer. 
- "The twenty-third fort grows naturally in the warm parts 
of America. Father Plumier diſcovered it firſt in ſotne of 
the French iſlands, and Dr. Houſtoun found it growing plen- 
tifully about Campeachy. This fort is propagated by ſeeds, 
which ſhould be upon a hot-bed in the ſpring ; and 


© F 


plantcd in a ſmall pot, filled with light, ſandy, undunged 
earth; and plu into a moderate hot-bed of tanners bark, 
and treated in the fame manner as other tender plants from 
the ſame countty ; in the autumn they muſt be placed in 


a warm ftove, and the ſecond year the plants will flower, 
but they have not as yet produced feeds in England. 

© The'twenty-fourth ſort requires a ſhady fituation, other- 
- HELIANTHUS. Lin. Gen. Pl 


ant. $77. Sun-flower. 
The Cuatacrias are, SEE | 

It bath a cempound radiated fuer, the border or rays bei 
2 of female half florets which re barren, and the di 
of be 2 florets which are fruitful, contained in ont 
common ſcaly 1 1 The hermaphrodite florets are cylin- 
drical, tut at the brim into five acute fegments ; theſe have frue 
ſtamina: The germen, wvhich it fituated at the bottom of the tube, 
afteravards becomes an oblong, blunt, four-cornered ſerd. The 


emale half flortts avhich ce the border are witful. 
fen Tees, 3 be border are not fr ul | 


1. HzLtanThvs (Armas) foliis omnibus cordatis, ner- | 
vis pone baſin unitis, extrorſum denudatis. Lin. Sp. PI. 904. 

- whoſe haves are all heart-ſhaped, weins uniting be- 
hind at the baſe, but ter the border naked ; commonly called 


annual $un- * | 

_ 2. HetianTaus (Maltiflorss) foliis inferioribus corda- 
tis, nervis pone baſin unitis denudatis, ſuperioribus ovatis. | 
Lin. Sp. Plant. 905. Sun. Hover whoſe under leaves are heart 
ſhaped, vrint united at their baſe, and the upper leaves oval ; 


ELIASTHvs (Taberafus) foliis ovato-cordatis, ner- 
vis intra fohum unitis. Lin. Sp. Plant. gog. Sun-flower 
with oval heart- leaves, 415 nerves unite in the leaf ; 
Pa called Jeruſalem Artichoke. 4 ; 
4. HeLianTavs (Samo/us) radice fuſi formi. Hort. 


| 


7. HstiauTHvs (Trachelifolius) folits lanceolatis oppe. 
fitis, ſupernè ſcabris, inferne trinerviis, caule dichotony 
romoſo. Sun: with ſpear-ſbaped leaves placed ogjuj, 
whoſe upptr ſurface is rough, the under leaves baving thr 
velns, ahd a divided alt. NF ALES * 

8. Httianrivs (Ramo/iimus) caule ramoſifiimo, fold, 
lanceolatis ſcabris, Sinferioribus oppoſitis, ſummis altert 
petiolatis, calycibus folioſis. Sus oer with a very brauch. 
ing fall, rough ua gapel leave; placed oppoſite at bane, 
but alternate toward the top, having foot-flalks, ard leafy 
"_ Hzr1anTHaus (Atrorubens) foliis oyatis crenatig ty. 
nerviis ſcabris, ſquamis calycinis erectis longitudine diſci. 
Flor. Virg. 103. Sun. flower with eval, rou 5, crenated lender 
having three nerves, the ſcales of the * being ere, 
and as long as the di of the flower. 2 

10. Hriaxrnus (Decaperalus) caule infern lævi fat 
lanceolato - cordatis, radiis decapetalis. Lin. Sp. Plant. go;. 
Sun-flower with a fall ſmooth on the upper fide, beart ar- 
4 leaves, and t in the rays. re 4 
All theſe ſpecies of Sun-flowers are natives of Ametica, | 
from whence we are often fapplied with new kinds; andit 
is very remarkable, that there is not a ſingle ſpecies of this 
genus that is European; fo that before America was Jiſco- 
vered, we were wholly. unacquainted with theſe plants. 
But although they are not originally of our own growth, 
yet are they become ſo familiar with our climate, as to thrive 
and increaſe full as well as if they were in their native 
country (ſome of the very late flowering kinds excepted, 
which require a longer ſummer than we generally enjoy to 
bring them to perfection ;) and many of them are now fo 
lentifal in England, that perſons unacquainted with the 

iſtory of theſe plants, would imagine them at leaſt to hare 
been inhabltanch of this iſland many hundred years ; 
ticularly the Jeruſalem Artichoke, which, though it 
not produce ſeeds in our climate, yet doth ſo multiply by 
its knobbed roots, that, when once well fixed in a garden, 
it is not eaſily to be rooted out. | Go 

The firſt fort is annual, and fo well known as to require 
no deſcription. There are fingle and double flowers of two 
different colours, one of a deep yellow, and the other of 
a 3 colour ; but theſe vary, ſo are not worthy to be 
mentioned as different. They are eafily propagated by ſeeds, 
which ſhould” be ſown in March upon a bed of commen 
earth; and when the plants come up, they muſt be thinned 
where they are too cloſe, and kept clean from weeds; 
when the plants are grown fix inches high, they may be 
taken up with balls of earth to their roots, and planted 
into the large borders of the pleaſure-garden, obſerving io 
water them till they have taken new root, after which they 
4 require no other care but to keep them clear from 
weeds. - | 

In July the great flowers upon the tops of the ſtems will 
appear, amongſt which, the beſt and moſt double flowers of 
each kind ſhould be preſerved for ſeeds; for thoſe which 
flower later upon the fide branches are neither ſo fair, not 
do they perfect their ſeeds fo well, as thoſe which firſt ap" 

ar : when the flowers are quite faded, and the ſeeds ate 

rmed, they ſhould be carefully guarded from the ſpar 
rows, which will otherwiſe devour moſt of the good ſeeds: 


A 
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Cliff. 420. San-flower with a ſpindle-Poped root. * 

'5. HeLianTavs (GFantinr) foliis lanceolatis ſcabris 
caule ſtricto, 1 abro. 

ower with ron ſpear - f leader, a ſlender 
— the "on. 5 1 

6. HeLianTavs (Divaricatss) foliis 
ovato-oblongis trinerviis, panicula dichotomi. Lin. Sp. 
Plant. 906. Sunflower with oblong, oppoſite, oval leaves, 
having three weins, and fitting cloſe to the ſtalk, and a dicbo- 
motous panicle, "7" l | g 9 


N 
| 
| 
1 


Lin. Sp. Plant. 225 Sun 


is ſeſſilibus 


about the beginning of October, when the ſeeds are fie, 
the heads ſhould be cut off, wich a ſmall part of the ſtem, 
and hung up in a dry airy place for about a mouth, by 
which time the ſeeds will be perfectly dry and hard; When 
they may be eafily rubbed out, and put up in bags or pa- 
pers, to preſerve them from vermin until the ſeaſon for ſow- 


ing them. " 
The ſeeds of this ſort of Sun-flower are excellent 1000 
for domeſtic poultry, therefore where a quantity of it ea 


3 


* 


HELL | TY 
6 fred, it it will be of great aſe where there are quantities | 2. Hauterzuss (Beer), felis cbrdacks ücumihath Her- 


theſe ſowls. 
ſorts rarel Te ſeeds in England, H heart- inted, [ied ae ou Yate an- 
[aps their roots, ef. doeciatty* ' det fade, and . A Fruit.” N 
J. Hirerzats (ArBoroſcent) an Mc s „d ſp- 


ba nd of hem. increaſe ver 


he rep rooted kinds, w 0 ſpread too far for fmaſl, 


— 


he ſecond fort, which 15 the moſt common in | His cordatis crenhàtis nervoſis ſubtus tomentofis fructu one 
a Engl pardent, 


is the largeſt Fw Tobe E 2 Tilloſiſi mo. ir roll a trie lite hai 
per farniture for Jarge borders in great par- d, nervous, Htrattd leder, ws dn 
23 1 for dochuets of large growing plants, * fo; | fide, and an dar twifted, very Batry Fo tak A IE 
— in ſmall quarters with ſhrubs, or in Walks under The firſt ſort grows ws natarally in the ks 19k * 
trees, where pro? other plants will thrive ; it 1s #9 a. great Thi; riſes with 4 tubby ftalk five o or fix feet high bed: 
2 to vithin the LW where it Ses! in de- | out feverat lateral rows Aer vered with a 
fance of the fake tter than other Plants; ad for down, and gafniſhed with heart-ſha leayes four 28 
its long continuaũce in flowet, deſerves a WEE in molt. lng, and two hoy aud 2 ha f broad, g o rag 
ens, for the ſake of its flowers for baſons, &c, to adorn BY dolly 6 575 under ſide, ft nib * * 
15 and chimneys in a ſeaſon when we as at a loſs for 5 "At he'd ef part of the blake . - "owe 9 2 
other flawers. It begins | flowering fot Ys. And continues dn t oppoſite” to br pete upon fletider foot-ftalks, which 
until October. The ſort with þ fing e lowers is now Iittle* are joifited; theſe ate ehmy poled of five oblong white petals, 
ralued, fince that with double flowers is become common. | and in the center atfſes the T le, which is three inches long, 
The third, fourth, fifth, fixth, and ſeventh Torts, may | and curved ; upon the top of which is fituated the germen, 
alſo have a place in ſome large borders of the OM for crowned by an acute ſis 785 The germen Afterward turns 
the variety of their flowers, .whic Tho Air as, | fo & tapet fruit two inches and a half long, com or 
thoſe of the common ſort, yet will ad 8 SON 5 * five cipfiiles; 58 are cloſely twiſted over each pther 
as many of them are late flowerers, fv *r eſe are oo, and have each one cell, contala- 


ts we may continue the he kidney | 

14 fr are of hem very, hai 8790 18 potty it's 1255 naturally in Jamaica. This riſes 
Amoſf any ſol, 5 ; they | with a fhrubby falle nine or ten Fer high, ſending out many 
their roots into: | | lateral branches, Covered with a ſmooth brown ark, gar- 
ſpread and ing "Th 'niſhed with heart-Haped ſawe d Lond 4 which end in acute 
+ | | pots, woolly ol their dhe ße; the Bowers are produced 
or very earl ech on che fide © che branches on ſhorter foot- Nr than the 
beſo | the 1 ome = [ 5 e " former: they are compoſed of five petals ; le in the 

Wy fo 1 — hy a center is ſtrait, upright, and not alf ſo by in the 

$ PORN ER fl rn Nh other; the fruit i is thicker, not. an inch bug, ber tes 


in a the fine manner, RY 
e third-ſort riſes with a 
fourteen fee ih, ſendidg "out ng þ 11 gneous branches, 
Cloſel Ev by ow irs With has 18 115 raiſhed ith largo 
leaves, Which © 70 ctenated on their ed 
Having Ar veins Tuntvg m the midtib to che fides 
the leaves are of a oy "green, and a little woo'ly on 
theit under fide: owers are produced from the fide of 
the branches, and ik = a f « yellowiſh white colour, larger 
_ thofe of the other forts. The ſtyle is near ur inches 
curved like that of the firſt fort ; the fruit is oval, 


woody ſtalk ' twelve or 


8 able the be 
them r 
tin 1480 15 ſer 180 
rect — mall ob: 


bo 12 en e e 
e E Apr Or àut 
En, e 1 W 


autumn 2001 when their ſtems decay 
me rats may be mne eb 15 1 uſe. * ſhould b be pl fred 
e EN. cornex of, the garden, for * are very un- 
{ghly hi e ehe | 1 their roots are apt. to over-run 
whatever grows near * Lk can they be ky 4 deftr ſtroyed 
when they are onee well in a 2 4g 2 
The other ſpecies 6 ye have been N under this 
— by Tournefort and « others, are now removed to the 


Curthat with hairy down... This ſort grows naturally at 
Theſe plants are propagated by ſeeds, "which muſt be 
ſown upon a hot-bed in the ſpring z and when the | won 
owing genera, under which titles they may be Round; + are ſtrong enoug h to remove, they mould be each planted 
oreopſis. in a ſeparate Canal pot, and plunged into a moderate. hot- 
Denen bed of tan, obſerving to ſhade them from the ſun till they 
Rudbeckia. . | have taken new root; then they ſhould be treated in the 
8 ſame way * other tender plants mm hat countries, raiſn 


where Lin. 1 Ben Pt. 92 3. eee, * | the g every day in proportion to the weather, that th 


Corona Solis,” Bn 


The Ca plants. . enjoy freſh air, Which will ſtrengthen them, 
e and prevent their drawing up weak. Io the ſummer the 
ſr o 102 equ het lants may remain under the frames, if there is a ſufficient 


| height for them to - but in autumn they muſt be 


ing at the þ ger men, ET: we nefari- 
hes Sale 27 fo ; | plunged 3 into the tan- 12 the ſtove, where they ſhould 


. germ 2 which hawe the appearance of 


— $67 the at the. top, which ler- always remain, being careful to ift them into larger pots 
ward turns to a tæui pl frat wa one * inclefing mary | when they require it, and not to give them tog much wet 
kiduey-ſboped ſeeds. 2 fin winter; in ſummer they Niguld 1 have a lacks, are of air 


be SyEC183 are, $6 in warm weather, and require to be often refreſhed with 

fa 1. HeticTterss "uy foliis cordato ovatis ſerratis, | water: the ſecond year from the ſeeds theſe plants have often- 
4 btus tomentoſis, fructu tereti contorto. Helicteres with flowered 1 in the Chelſea garden, and the Reeds have ſome 
beart-ſhaped leaves aubich are Jawed, woolly on their under years ripenec there, but the plants will live ſeveral years 
and a taper twiſted fruit. | | with proper management; 


ratis, ſubtus tomentoſis, fructu fevi cotitorto. Heli&eres 


EI! ohe inch long, very thick at the bottom, and cloſely 


Tit HELI- 


6 „.... * 


mately larger than the orber; the chaps of the tube is cloſed, and 


E51 
HELIOCARPOS. Lin. Gen. Plant. 633 
The CraracTErRs are, 
* The flower hath one petal which is cut into froe ſegments. Ii 
bath an of one leaf, which is cut into fue parts. In 
the center is ſituated a roundiſh germen, attended by ſeveral fta- 


mina, which afterward becomes an oval compreſſed capſule, 
- about three {Au and two broad, with a tranver/e parti- 


Hon dividing it in two cells, each containing a fingle roundiſh ſeed 
end! in a point ; the borders of the capful are ſet with hairs, 
— rh. 


We have but one Syxzc1es of this genus, viz. 
- Hi:tiocaryos (Americana.) Hort. Cliff. 211. tab. 16. 
This plant was diſcovered by the late Dr. Houſtoun, 
growing naturally about Old La Vera Cruz in New Spain. 
t riſes with a thick, ſoft, woody ſtalk, from fifteen to 
eighteen feet high, ſending out ſeveral lateral branches to- 
ward the top, garniſhed with heart-ſhaped leaves full of 
veins, ſawed on their edges and ending in acute points ; the 
flowers are produced at the end of the ſhoots, in branching 
cluſters ; they are of a yellowiſh green, and are ſucceeded 


* 


ers are cloſely ſet with threads, repreſenting rays, of a 
browniſh colour when ripe; theſe capſules are divided into 
cells by an intermediate partition, in each of theſe is 
K : a fingle roundiſh ſeed, ending in a point. 
_ The = is propagated by ſeeds, which muſt be ſown 
upon a hot bed in the ſpring ; and when the plants are fit 
to remove, they ſhould be each planted in a ſeparate ſmall 
pot, and plunged into a hot-bed, treating them in the ſame 
way as other tender plants. While the plants are young, 
they require to be plunged in the tan-bed, but after they 
have acquired ftrength, they will thrive in the dry ſtove : in 
winter they ſhould have but little water, and muſt be kept 
warm ; but in ſummer they ſhould have plenty of freſh air 
In mild weather, and muſt be frequently refreſhed with wa- 
ter. With this management the plants will flower the third 
year, and produce good ſeeds, but may be preſerved ſeveral 
rs with proper care. AER 
T have ſowed ſeeds of this plant which had been kept ten 
ears, and came up as well as if it had been ſaved the 
rmer year; though from the appearance of the ſeeds, 
fer as unlike to grow after the firſt year as any which 
now. 
HELIOTROPIUM. Lin. Gen. Plant. 164. Turnſole. 
The CHaRacTERs are, | 
the 


The empalement of the flower is of one leaf, cut into five: 
Engtb of the empalement, cut into five parts, which are alter- 


ments at the brim. The flower hath one petal with a tube 


bath five prominent ſcales, joined in form of a flar. It hath 

Hort lamina and four 1 at a * 7 the tube, 2 

afterward becomes ſo many ſeeds, fitting in the empalement. 
The SrEcCits are, 

7. HeLioTROPIUM (Europeum) foliis ovatis integerri- 
mis tomentoſis rugoſis, ſpicis conjugatis. Hort. Upſal. 33. 
Heliatrope with oval, entire, <woolly, rough leaves, and conju- 
gated ſpikes. | 

_ 2: HELIiOTROPIUM (Iadicum) foliis cordato-ovatis acu- 
tis ſcabrivſculis, ſpicis ſolitariis, fructibus bifidis. Flor. 
Zeyl. 70. Heliotrepe with heart-ſhaped oval leaves which 
are painted, rough Geek ſpikes of flowers, and bifid ſeeds. 

3- HzeLioTROPIUM (Horminifolium) foliis ovato-lanceo- 
Iato-acumigatis rugofis, ſpicis ſolitariis gracilioribus alari- 
bus & terminalibus. Heliotrepe with ſpear-ſbaped oval raves 
which. end in acute points, and a rough, ſlender, fingle ſpike of 
Jowers, proceeding from the {ides and tops 4 the 41 

4 HsLioTRoOPiUM (Capitatum) foliis oblonga-ovatis 


I tire, ſmooth leaves, which are 


flat compreſſed ſeed · veſſels of an oval ſhape, whoſe bor- | / 


* 


HEL 

hoary on their under fd, 
ers growing in heads from the wings of the flalks, Fo: om, 

like ftalk. a . 125 | ; "vl : ; 
5. HztioTrRoPIUM (Canarienſe) foliis ovatis crenati 
oppoſitis, floribus capitatis alaribus dichotomis, caule . 
boreſcente. Heliotrope with oval crenated leaves placed oppofit, 
flowers growing in heads from the wings of the alli, bie 
diverge, and a tree-like ſtalk. 719 
6. HzL10TROPLUM (Peravianum) foliis ovato-lanceolz. 
| tis, ſpicis plurimis confertis, caule fruticoſo. Hal 


in cluflers, and a ſbrubby flalk 


. HeL10TROPIUM (Curaſſavicum) foliis lanceolato Il. 
nearibus glabris aveniis, ſpicis conjugatis. Hort. Cliff. 4. 
Heliotrope with narrow, ſpear-ſhaped, ſmooth leaves withey 
veint, and conjugated ſpikes of flowers. | 

8. HzLioTROPIU M (Gnaphaledes) foliis lineari- lanceolatis 
obtuſis tomentoſis, floribus alaribus ſeſſilibus, caule arboret. 
Heliotrope 
S o ee 7 wG 


9. HziroTroPIUM: (Frutico/um) foliis Ianceolatis ſeſf · 
libus, ſpicis ſolitariis alaribus & terminalibus, caule fruti- 
coſo. Heliotrope with fpear-ſhaped haves fitting cloſe to the 
| branches, ſingle ſpikes of flewers proceeding from the fides a 
tops of the flalk, which is ru “Ft.. * 
10. Hei1oTROPIUM (Procumbens) caule procumbente, 
foliis ovatis tomentofis in imis, ſpicis ſolitariis termi- 
nalibus. Heliotrope with a trailing fall, oval, woolly, entire 
leaves, and fingle ſpikes of flowers r the branches. 
11. HztioTROPIUM (Americanum) follis oblongo-ov- 
tis · tomentoſis, ſpicis conjugatis 'terminalibus, caule fruti- 
coſo. Heliotrope with oblong, oval, woolly leaves, and double 
ſpikes of flowers terminating the flalk, which is ſhrubby. 
| The firſt ſort grows naturally in the ſouth of France, in 
Spain, Italy, and moſt of the warmer countries in Europe, 
It is an annual plant, which ſucceeds better from ſeeds 
which ſcatter in the autumn, or if ſown at that ſeaſon than 
in the ſpring, for when they are ſown in the ſpring, they 
ſeldom come up the ſame year; but if the plant is once 
obtained, and the ſeeds ſuffered to ſhed, it will maintain 
itſelf without any trouble, requiring no other culture but 
to keep it clean from weeds, and thin the plants where 
they are too cloſe. | 1 | | 
This riſes about ſeven or eight inches high, dividing into 
two or three branches, garnithed with oval rough leaves, 
of a light green, ſtanding . . pretty long foot ſtalks aher · 
nately; the flowers are produced at the end of the branches 
in double ſpikes joĩned at the bottom, which are about an 
inch and a half long, turning backward like a fcorpion's 
tail. The flowers are white, and appear in June and july; 
the ſeeds ripen in the autumn, ſoon after which the plant 
decays. | 3 
The ſecond ſort grows naturally in the Weſt-Indies. This 
is annual; the ſtalk riſes two feet high, branching out to- 
ward the top: the leaves are rough and hairy, ſtanding- 
upon pretty long foot-ſtalks ; the flowers are produced to- 
ward the end of the branches in fingle ſpikes, which are 
fix inches long, turning backward at the top like the other 
| ſpecies. The flowers are blue, and appear in July and 
uguſt; the ſteds ripen in September and October. 
The third fort grows naturally in the Weſt. Indies. This 
is a ſmaller plant than the former, ſeldom ing above 
a foot high; the leaves are one inch and a long, and 
| about half an inch broad; the ſpikes of flowers are very 
lender, and not more than two inches long; the flowers 
are ſmall, and of a light blue colour. They appear at the 


— 


— 


Integerrimis glabris ſubtus incanis, floribus capitatis alari- 
bus, caule arb. cents, Heliotr ope with oblong, oval, en- 


ſame time with the former, and the ſeeds ripen in autumn. 


with oval ſpear-ſpaped leaves, many Jpikes of flowers grew | 


with narrow, obtuſe,” ſpear-ſhaped, woolly leave, © 


BEL 


be ſeeds of theſe two ſorts muſt be fown on x hot-bed | 


iin the ſpring, and when the plants come up they muſt, be | 


lanted on another hot-bed to bring them forward 
| bealag chem in the ſame way as the Bal : e, and ot) 5 
tender annual plants; in June they may be taken up with 


z of earth, and planted in the borders of the flower- 
. where they will lower and gr? ripe ſeeds. 

© The fourth fort riſes with a ſhrubby ſtalk or ſeven 
feet high; the young branches are cloſely covered with a 
white down ; the leaves on thoſe are y and entire, 


but thoſe on the older branches are greener; and notched | 


pearance among the Orange-trees, and other green-hauſe 
| plants, with whoſe culture. this plant will thrive. If the 


| 


HEL _ 5 
a a ſheltered ſituation; and in autumn they muſt be houſed 
with other exotic plants in a green-houſe, where they 
will flower great part of winter, ſo will make a good ap- 


cuttings.of this, plant are put into pats during any of the 

ſummer Au: and. —4 ed 25 a moderate hot- bed, 

they will take root very freely. but theſe do not make ſo 
plants as thoſe raiſed from ſeeds. | 

The ſeventh fort grows naturally on the ſea-ſhore in the 

Weſt-Indies. This is an annual plant, whoſe branches trail 


on their edges; at each joint of the falks 
ſhort branches oppoſite, garniſhed, with ſmal hoary leaves 
placed oppoſite: theſe when bruiſed , emit a ſtrong odour, 
which to ſome perſons 1s very diſagreeable, but others are 
pleaſed with it. Theſe plants rarely flower in England. 
flowers are white, collected in roundiſh heads, which 
turn backward, and fit cloſe to the branches; the leaves 
continue all the year, for which the plants are preſerved in |; 
green-houſes, to add to the variety in winter. 
© The fifth fort grows naturally in the Canary Iſlands. 
This riſes with a woody ſtalk three or four feet high, di- 
viding into many branches, garniſhed with oval hairy leaves, 
notched on their edges, growing oppoſite upon long foot- 
ſtalks, of an Aſh colour on their under fide ; the flowers are 
roduced from the fide of the branches on pretty long ſoot- 
Ralk, each ſuſtaining four ſhort roundiſh ſpikes or heads of 
flowers which divide by pairs, and ſpread from each other. 
The flowers are white, and appear in June and July, but are 
not ſucceeded by ſeeds in England. The leaves of this 
Plant when b iled, emit an agreeable odour, for which 
it is by ſome perſons much eſteemed; the gardeners have 
given it the title df Madam Maintenon. - 
.. The two next ſorts are too tender to live through the 
winter in the open air in this country, ſo muſt be kept in a 
en-houſe during that ſeaſon, but they only require to be 
ſcreened from froſt, ſo may be placed with Myrtles, and 
the other hardy green-houle plants, where they may have 
a large ſhare of air in mild weather, and be treated in the 
fame way; they are eaſily propagated by cuttings during 
any of the ſummer months, which, if planted in a ſhady 
border, and duly ſupplied with water, will take root in 
tive or fix weeks, then they may be potted and placed in 
a ſhady ſituation till they have taken new root, after which 
they may be treated as the old plants. e e 

The ſixth fort grows naturally in Peru, from whence the 
Jeeds were ſent by the younger Juſfieu to the royal garden 
at Paris, where the plants produced flowers and ſeeds; and 
from the curious garden of Duke D'Ayen at St. Germains, 
I was ſupplied with ſome of the ſeeds, which have ſuc- 
ceeded in the Chelſea garden, where the plants have flowered 
and perfected their ſeeds for ſome years. 

This riſes with a ſhrubby ſtalk three or four feet high, 
widing into many branches, garniſhed with oval, ſpear- 
ſhaped, hairy, rough leaves, ſet on without order on ſhort 
foor-ſtalks. The flowers are produced at the end of the 
q ches in ſhort reflexed ſpikes, growing in cluſters. The 
loot- ſtalks divide into two or three, and theſe divide again 
as leſs, each ſuſtaining a ſpike of bluiſh flowers, which 
ave a ſtrong ſweet odour. The plants continue in flower 
Freat part of the year, and thoſe flowers which come out 
in ſummer are ſucceeded by ripe ſeeds in autumn. 

It may be propagated either by ſeeds or cuttings. The 


ſeeds ſhould be ſown upon a moderate hot-bed in the ſpring, | 


_ when the plants are fit to remove they ſhould be tranſ- 
22 into ſmall pots, and plunged into a hot - bed, where 
rags ſhould be ſhaded till they have taken new root ; then 

© ſhould be inured to the open air by degrees, into 


| which oy ſhould be removed in ſummer, placing them in 


ame out, two | 


apon the ground, and grow a. foot long, garniſhed with 
narrow grayiſh leaves, which are ſmooth. The flowers are 
produced in double ſpikes from the fide of their branches ; 
they are white and ſmall, ſo make no great appearance. 
It is propagated by ſeeds, and requires the ſame treatment 
as the ſecond and third ſorts. | 
The eighth ſort riſes with an upright woody, ſtalk fix or 


ſeven feet high, with a hoary bark full of marks where the 
leaves have grown; the, upper part of the ſtalk divides into 
two or three {krong woody branches, which grow ere, and 
are very cloſely gainiſhed with long, narrow, woolly leaves, 
which ſtand on every fide the branches without order. The 
flowers come out from the ſide of the ſtalks, to which they 
fit cloſe ; they are ſhort and reflexed, like thoſe of the other 
ſpecies: the flowers are purple, fitting in vey woolly em- 
palements, which are divided into five, parts; the whole 
plant is very white and woolly, like the Sea Cudweed, fo 
makes an odd appearance. This is propagated by ſeeds, 
which muſt be procured from the places where it naturally 
grows, and ſhould be ſown in a tub of earth in the country ; 
or when the dried ſeeds come over they ſeldom 1 and 
if they do it is not before the ſecond year; ſo that if the 
ſeeds are ſown as ſoon as they are ripe in a tub of earth to 
reſerve them, when they arrive iu England, the tub ſhould 
be plunged into a hot-bed of tanners bark, which will ___ 
up the plants; and when theſe are fit to remove they ſhoule 
be each planted in a ſeparate ſmall pot, filled with earth, 
compoſed of ſand and light undunged earth, with a little 
lime rubbiſh well mixed together, then plunged into a hot- 
bed of tanners Eark, and ſhaded until they have taken new 
root, after which they muſt be treated as other tender exotic 
plants, always keeping them in the tan-bed in the ſtove, 
giving them bat little water, eſpecially duting the winter 
. 
The ninth ſort is a native of the Weſt-Indies, where it 
rows plentifully on the ſea-ſhore ; it riſes with an upright 
ſarubby ſtalk a foot and a half high, garniſhed with ſmall 
ſpear-ſhaped leaves ſcarce one inch long, and. one-third 
of an inch broad in the middle, ending in acute points, 
ſitting cloſe to the ſtalk ; they are hoary on their under fide, 
but ſmooth above. The flowers are produced in fingle 
flender ſpikes, which come out from the fide and at the 
top of the ſtalks ; they are but little recurved, eſpecially thoſe 
on the fide, but thoſe at top are more bent; they are White, 
ſo make but little appearance. : 

The tenth ſort was ſent me from Carthagena in New 
Spain, where it grows naturally on the ſandy ſhores. This 
is an annual plant with trailing ſtalks, which grow fix or 
ſeven inches long, garniſhed with ſmall oval leaves, which 
are woolly and entire. The flowers are produced at the 
end of the branches in ſingle ſhort ſpikes, which are reflex- 
ed; they are ſmall and white, ſo make little appearance. 

'The eleventh ſort was ſent me by the late Dr. Houſtoun 
from La Vera Cruz, where he found it growing in plenty. 
This riſes with a ſhrubby ſtalk three feet his! » dividing 
into ſlender branches, which are cloſely garpiſhed with ob- 
long, oval, woolly leaves, placed without order. The 


flowers are produced at the end of the branches in double 
11 2 ſpikes, 


feeds adhering 


— 


* 
[HE I. 
E The ſhort, and ſtrait, nat recurved as 


ſeeds, but 


ey are ts of little bike 
2 procure them aur, fo perf 


Ne a becher | re to prefere Hem in this country, and 
and management like the eighth fort, 
raged or 10 0 the fake of variety in 


ate not worth cultivating here. 
" HELLERORE: See Hirt sous. a 
HELLEBORINRE. See Szxavrras and Ling unn 
HELLEBOROIDES HYEMALIS. See Hzrtiznorvus. 
HEELEBORO RANUNCULUS. See Taorrlius. 


HELLEBORUS. Lin. Gen. Plant. 622. Sack Helle- | tains, and alſo in the Archipe 
i 1 may ence of many thick fleſhy 


Gore, or Chriſtmas Flower. 


WR. -- 1 te Bat <a | 
10 t f 
"Ta eb dab ferry rn, 


permanent petals, and 

= bath 7 number of famina, pew pine] Nd ger- 

turn to 1 cadſules with two heels, 

n ug ſhort, and the upper convex, Flled with round 
the Seam. | 

1E8 Are, * 

1. HZTITIEZZORAUS (Faetidus) G ralkifloto folioſo, fo- 
His pedatis. Lin. Sp. Plant. 588. Hellebore dub many flow- 
ers on a flalk, which are intermixed with laber, and ramoje 
lea ve: Hater on the foot. fall; Bars Foot, or Setteravort. | 

2: Hzrrzzoxus (Viridi 
Kis digitatis. Lin. Sp. Plant. 


558. Hellebore with many 


flowers on a flalk, which are intermixed with leaves, and fin- 


on @ ſtalk aubich is naked hd dane 
the foot. Hall; 


* 


follis digitatis ſerratis amplioribus. Hellebore aith 


flowers upon 


gered abet. 


„ HELLEBORVUS 


ſub- uni floro ſub-nudo, 
pedatis. Hort. 


Plkdere with one flower , 


2 leaves fitting on 
Amas Roſe. 


Niger) ſcapo 
follis plat. x57 


true Black Hellebore, or 
. Hzxxzsonvs (Trifolius) caule multifloro, foliis ter- 


natis integerrimis. Hellebore with many flowers on a ftalh, 
and lea ves compoſed of three entire lobes. 7 


. HetLszORUs (emalis) flore folio inſidente. Hort. 


CVE. 227. Hellebore with the flower fitting upon the leaf, or 


4 


Winter Atonite. 
6. HzLLzBORUS (Latifeliv:) caule multifloro folioſo, 


a flalk intermixed with leaves, and large fingered 
leaves which are ſawed. 

The firſt ſort grows naturally in woods in ſeveral 
23 but particularly in Suffex, where I have ſeen it in 
plenty Ebi hath a jointed herbaceous ſtalk, which 
nes nk 2 high, dividing into two or three heads, gar- 
niſhed with leaves, compoſed of eight or nine long narrow 
lobes, which join at their baſe. Theſe are R, on their 
edges, and end in acute points ; thoſe on the lower part of 
the ſtalk are much larger than che upper, which are ſmall 
and narrow. The flower-ſtalk ariſes from the center of the 


s of 


plant, dividing into many branches, each ſuftaining ſeveral 
aller foot-ſtalks, with one entire ſpear-ſhaped leaf upon | 
each, and one large 


niſh flower at the top with purpliſh 
ar in winter, and the ſeeds ripen in the 


rims ; theſe 


ſpring, which, if permitted to ſcatter, the plants will riſe 


without care, and may be tranſplanted into woods, or in 


wilderneſs quarters, where they will grow in great ſhade, 
and. make a 


good appearance at a feaſon when there are 
but few 1 1 in beauty. 


ond ſort 
ridge, 0 and in the woods near Stoken Church in Oxford- 


— 9 e and the 


ES 
d at the 
72 


lens, they 
by 


4 
F ey. 15 


grows naturally at Ditton near Cam- | 


HEM 


ſhire. The ftalks of this ſort grow mare ht 
k +0 tr RG wes, Bee ont — 
poſed of hope Fury which unite to the bor fs 

ly fawed on their edges; they an 

* * oh of the frſt ſort. The 

e top of the ſtalk ; are Compoſed of 


ee — petal, with a great number of ſtamina fur. 


germen, ſituated in the middle; theſe 
ee N and the ſeeds ripen the * 


May which, if fown ſoon after they are ripe, the plants 4 
2 the following ſpring, and w en they have oh. 
tained- may be planted in ſhady places under tree, 


where they nt hits and flower very well. The leaves of 
this fort decay in autunin, and new ones ariſe from the roots 
in the fp but the firſt ſort is always of ao 
The Wirk br! is ſuppoſed to be the Hellebore of the anci. 
ents ; this grows naturally on — Alps and Apenrfine moun- 
petagd. The root of this ſort ort z 
bres, which ſpread far into 
ground, from which ariſe the flowers upon naked foot- 
rok = immediztely from the root, each ſupporting one large 
white flower, compoſed of five roundiſh-petals, with a great 
number of ſtamina in the middle. The leaves of this are 
compoſed of ſeven or eight thick, fleſhy, obtuſe lobes, 
which are ſlightly ſawed on their edges, and unite with the 
foot talk at their baſe; this plant flowers in winter, from 
= the title of Chriſtmas Roſe was applied to it. This 
is propag ted by parting of the roots in autumn, for the 
m 12 Ewell? in England. 
135 fourth ſort is like the ſecond, but differs from i it in 


: having wifoliate | teaves, which are broader. This . 
caule moleiftbrs folioſo, ſo- 


early in winter, and the ſtalks riſe higher than either of the 
former ſorts, but is at preſent rare in England. 

'The fifth ſort is the common Winter Aconite, which ks 
well known, as to need no deſcription. It flowers 
early in the fpring, which renders it worthy of a place in 
all curious gardens, eſpecially as it requires but little room. 
ated by offsets, which the roots ſend out in 
roots may be taken up and tranſplanted any 
2 rhe their leaves' decay! which is generally by the 
beginning of June till October, when they will begin to put 
out new fibres; but as the roots are ſmall, and nearly of 
the colour of the ground, ſo if care is not taken to ſearch 
them, many of the roots will be left in the ground. Theſe 
roots ſhould be planted in ſmall cluſters, otherwiſe they 
will not make a good appearance, for ſingle flowers ſcat- 
tered about the borders of theſe ſmall kinks are ſcarce ſeen 
at a diſtance ; but when theſe and the Snowdrops are alter- 
nately planted i in bunches, they will have a good effect, 3 
they flower at the ſame time, and are much of a fize. 

The fixth ſort is like the firſt, but the lobes of the leaves 
are broader, and the ſtalks grow taller. This grows natu- 
rally in Iſtria and Dalmatia, from whence I received ſome of 
the ſeeds ; it has been ſuppoſed to be only a ſeminal variety 
of the firſt, and as ſuch I ſowed the feeds, but the plants 
had a very great appearance, 'and the firſt winter proving 
ſevere they were all deſtroyed, ſo that it is not ſo hardy % 
our common ſort, and depending on their being ſo, occa· 
fioned the loſs of the plants. 
HELLEBORUS ALBUS. See VERATRUM. 
| HELMET FLOWER, or MONFE's HOOD. der 
| ACONITUM. 
| HEMEROCAELIS. Lin. Gen. Plant. 391. Lily Aſpbo- 
del, or Day Lily. 

The CHARACTERS are, 

| The flower has no empalenent ; in ſome ſpecies the flower 15 7 
one fetal cut into fix ports, in otbers it hath fix petals. 

are fix awl-fhaped decli ining fl amina ſurround; ng the ſtyle. 
roeundiſb. furrowed germen is fluated in the mi dale, which a Ws 


HEM 
ard becomes an eval three-corneres/ cap/ule 4vith three 
* PECI , "\ . 
: 2s (Flava) 


1. HEMEROCALLIS 


lobes, 


r 


. o 


N flower 0 one fetal. | ; 
* (Minor) ſcapo compreſſo, corollis 
monopetalis campanulatis. Day Lily qwith a compreſſed Halt, 
and a Bell. aped er of ane petal. e 
3. HsMEROCALLIS (Fulva) ſcapo ramoſo, corollis mo- 


ſtaminibus longioribus. Day Lily with a branching | 
ane 5 and longer flamina. 
| EM 


4. EROCALLIS ere ſcapo ſimplici, corollis 
hexapetalis campanulatis. Hort. Cliff. 128. Day Lily with 
an unbranched fiugle f alt, and bell-fhaped flowers with /ix pe- 
tals ; or St. Bruno's Lil. | 
The firſt ſort grows naturally in Hungary, Dalmatia, 
and Iſtria, but has Jong been an inhabitant in the Engliſh 
oardens. This hath ſtrong fibrous roots, to which han 
MT bn like thoſe of the Aſphodel, from whi 
come out keel-ſhaped leaves a foot and a half long, with a 
ied midrib, the two ſides drawing inward, ſo as to form 
a fort of gutter on the upper fide. The flower-ftalks are 
naked, and riſe a foot and a half high, having two or three 
longitudinal furrows ; at the top they divide into three or 
four ſhort foot-ſtalks, each ſuſtaining one pretty large yel- 
| low flower ſhaped like a Lily, having but one 
ſhort tube, ſpreading, open at the brim, where it is divided 
into fix parts: theſe have an able ſcent, from whence 
ſome have given ĩt the, title of yellow Tuberoſe. It flow- 
ers in June, and the ſeeds ripen in Auguſt : this plant is 
eaſily prop by offsets, which the roots ſend out in 

lenty, which may be taken off in autumn, that being the 

| ſeaſon for tranſplanting of the roots, and planted in 
any fituation, for they are extremely hardy, and will re- 
quire no other culture but to keep them clean from weeds, 
and to allow them room that their roots may ſpread : they 
may alſo. be propagated by ſeeds, which, if ſown in au- 
tumn, the plants will come up the following ſpring, and 
theſe will flower in two years; but if the ſeeds are not 
_ till ſpring, the plants will not come up till the year 


r. 
The ſecond ſort grows naturally in Siberia. This hath 
wots like thoſe of the former ſort, but are ſmaller. The 
leaves are not near ſo long, nor more than half the breadth 
of the former, and of a dark green colour. The flower- 
Halk riſes a foot high, is naked and compreſſed, but has no 

rows ; at the top is produced two or three yellow flowers, 
which are nearer the bell-ſhape than thoſe of the other ſpe- 
cies, and ſtand on ſhorter foot-fſtalks. 
offsets from the root, or by feeds, in the fame manner as the 
former, but the roots do not Mereaſe ſo faſt; it ſhould have 
a moiſt ſoil and a ſhady ſituation, where ir will thrive much 
better than in dry ground. Fw 

The third ſort is a much larger plant than either of. the 
former, the roots — and increaſe much more, there- 
fore is not proper furniture for ſmall gardens. The leaves 
are near three feet long, hollowed like thoſe of the former, 
turning back toward the top. The flower-ſtalks are as 
thick as a man's finger, and rife near four feet high; they 
are naked, without joints, and branching at the top, where 


are ſeveral large copper-coloured flowers, ſhaped like thoſe 


of es red Lily, and as large. The ſtamina of this ſort 
2 onger than thoſe of the other, and their ſummits are 
. ged with a.copper-coloured farina, which ſheds on be- 
05 touched; or if a perſon ſmells to the flowers it will fly 
off and ſpread over the face, dyeing it all over of a copper 

ur, which is a trick oſten played by ſome unlucky peo- 


le to the ignorant. Theſe flowers never continue longer 


| this ſort pro 


* 


chan one day, bot there is # fucceſſion" of flowers on the 
ſame plants. ſor a fortnight or three weeks. The roots of 


pagate too faſt for thoſe gardens where there is 
but little room. It will grow on any ſoil or fituation ; 


popetalis, Hort. Upſal. 88. Dey Lily with a branching falt. 


, witha 


It is propagated by 


beſt time to tranſplant the roots is in antumn. =» 
The Savoy Spiderwort, or, as the French call it, St. 


Bruno's Lily, is a plant of humbler growth than either of 
the former: there are two varieties of this, one is titled 


{| Liliaftrom Alpinum majus, and the other Liliaſtrum Alpi- 


num minus, by Tournefort : the firſt of theſe riſes with a 
flower-ftalk more than a foot and a half high; the flow- 
ers are much larger, and there is a greater number upon 
each ſtalk than of the ſecond ; but as there is no other eſ- 
ſential difference between them} I have not put them down 
as different ſpecies ; but the firſt is by much the finer plant, 
t h not common in England. 'The leaves of this fort 
are ſomewhat like thoſe of . Spiderwort, are pretty firm, 
and grow upright ; the flower-ſtalks grow about a foot 
high, and have ſeveral white flowers at the top, ſhaped 
like thoſe of the Lily, which hang on one fide, and have 
an agreeable ſcent ; theſe are but of ſhort duration, ſel- 
dom continuing in beauty above three or four days; but 
when the plants are ſtrong they will produce eight or ten 
flowers upon each ſtalk, b they make a good appearance” 
while they laft. b 
Theſe ſorts are uſually propagated by parting the roots; 
autumn is the beſt ſeaſon for doing this work, as it alſo is 
for tranſplanting of the roots; for when they are removed 
in the ſpring they ſeldom flower the ſame year, or if they 
do, it is but weakly. Theſe plants ſhould not be tranſ- 
planted oftener than every third year, when the roots may 
be parted to make an increaſe of the plants, but they ſhould 
not be divided too ſmall; for if they are it will be two years- 
before they flower: they delight in a light loamy ſoil, and 
in an open expoſure, ſo muſt not be planted under the drip 
of trees; but if they are planted to an eaſt aſpect, where 
they may be protected from the ſun in the heat of the day, 
they will continue in beauty longer than when they are more 
expoſed. | | 
FM EMIONITIS. Moonfern. | 3 | 
This is a plant which is ſeldom 3 yaw in gardens, . 
therefore I ſhall not trouble the reader with any account of 
it more than this, That whoever hath a mind to cultivate 
any of the ſorts, muſt procure the plants from the countries 
where they naturally grow. There are two ſorts which are 
natives of the warmer parts of Europe, but in America 
there is a great number of very different kinds; theſe muſt- 
be planted in pots filled with loamy undunged earth, and 
ſach of them as are natives of hot countries mult be placed” 
in the ſtove ; the others may be ſheltered under a com- 
mon frame in winter, and during the ſummer they muſt be 
frequently watered, but in winter they will require but 
little. In ſummer they ſhould alſo have plenty of free air 
admitted to them; with this management the plants will 
thrive. . | 
HEPATICA; Boerh. Ind. Plant. Hepatica, or Noble 
Liverwort. 
The CHARACTERS are, | 
"The flower hath a three-lcaved empalement. It hath fix pe- 
tals, which are oval, with a great number of ſlender flaming 
ſoorter then the petals, and ſeveral germen collected into a head, 
awhich afterward turn to acuminated ſeeds fating round the 


Ayles. 
The Speis are, 
1. HeeaTica (Nobilis) trifolia, ccœruleo flore. Cluſ. The 
Angle blue Hepatica, or Neble Liver ævort. 5 
2. HEAT ICA (Plena) tri ſolia, flore cceruleopleno. Cluſ. 
T he double blue Hefatica, or Noble Liverwert- ds 


1 


3. Ha- 


3. Hzraries (fie) trifolia, florealbo'fimplici. Boerh. 
FEB 
A &. Hyearica (Falgartis) trifoſia, rubro flore. Cluſ. 
Single red Hepatica, or alle Liurruurrt. 
. HeraTwca (Rubra) trifolia, flore rubro pleno. Boer. 
| Ind. Double a. or Peach-coloured ica. r 
_ +,. Theſe are ſome of the greateſt beauties of the 
Feine heir flowers are produced in February and March 
In great . before the green leaves appear, and make 
a very beautiful figure in the borders of the pleaſure : gar- 
den, eſpecially the doable ſorts, which commonly continue 
a fortnight longer in flower than the fingle, and.the flowers 
are much fairer. I have ſeen the double white kind often | 


* 


weithin th, £1 
lous 5 open 7 is he 
ftamina joined in one I the center is "al 


mentioned in books, but could never ſee it, growing, tho” 
-T do not know but ſuch a flower might be obtained from 
ſeeds of the ſingle white, or blue kinds. I have ſometimes | 
known the double blue ſort produce ſome flowers in autumn 
which were inclining to white, and thereby ſome people 
have heen deceived, who have procured the roots at that 
A. and planted them in their gardens, but the ſpring 
fol ow 1 their flowers were blue as before; and this is what 
freqbeatly 

them to Wer. 


I be ſingle forts produce ſeeds every year, whereby they 
are eaſily propagated, and alſo new flowers may be that 


way obtained. The beſt ſeaſon for ſowing of the ſeeds is 
in the begifining of Auguſt, either in pots or boxes of light 
earth, which ſhould be placed ſo as to have only the morn- 
ing ſun until Otober, when they ſhould. be removed into 
the full ſyn, to remain during the winter ſeaſon ; but in 
March, when the young plants will begin to appear, they 
muſt. be removed again to a ſhady ſituation, and in dry 
weather ſhould be frequently watered ; about the beginning 
of Auguſt they will be fit ta be tranſplanted, at which time 
vou ſhould prepare a border, facing the eaſt, of good freſh 
8 earth, into which you ſhould remove the plants, 
placing them at about ſix inches diſtance each way, cloſing 
the earth pretty ſaſt to their roots, to prevent the worms 
from drawing them out of the ground, which they are very 
apt to do at that ſeaſon; the ſpring following they will be- 
gin to ſhew their flowers, but it will be three years before 
they flower ſtrong ; till then you cannot judge of their good- 
neſs, when, if you find any double flowers, or any of adif- 


—_—_____@__@pMmO_. 


ferent colour from the common forts, they ſhould be taken | 


up and tranſplanted into the borders of the flower-garden, 
where they 
are taken up and parted; for it is remarkable in this plant, 
that where they are often removed and parted, they are very 
ſubj<C to die; whereas, when they are permitted to remain 
undiſturbed for many years, they will thrive exceedingly, 
and become very large roots. 
The double flowers, which never produce ſeeds, are pro- 
agated by parting their roots, which ſhould be done in 
N at the time when they are in flower; but you ſhould 
be careful not to ſeparate them into very ſmall heads, nor 
ſhould they be parted oftener than every third or fourth 
year, if you intend to have them thrive, for the reaſon be- 
ſore given. They delight in a loamy foil and in an eaſtern 


poſition, where they may have only the morning ſun. 
HEPATORIUM. See EvuyarToziun. 


 HEPTAPHYLLUM. See PoTenTiLLa. 
HERACLEUM. See SpHonDYLIiUM and PAN Ax. 


HERBA GERARDI. See AnceLica SYLVESTRIS 
MINOR. | 


HERBA PARIS. See PARIS. 
HERMANNIA. Tourn. Inſt. R. H. 656. tab. 432. 
The CHaRacTErs are, 


The flower hath a pitcher ſhaped permanent empaliment. It 


- 


happens, when the autumn is ſo mild as to cauſe 1 


uld continue at leaſt two years before they 


| garniſhed with oblong, oval, woolly leaves, ſtanding 


A 


*. 


: 
: - 
H E R 
> 


bath gur yetals, which f/ hoainft the” 


» 43 7 Atuated 4 r 
geren, which aftertvar became 5 a. = 
roundifb * Ave cells opening at the to, ray 


many ſeeds. - | 
The Srzeiss are, 


f Y a7 ITN | 
. 1. Hzsnmanxia'(Alnifola) foliis cuneiformibus plici. 
tis, crenato emarginatis. Hort. Cliff. 342. Hermaniawig 
wedge-ſhaped folded leaves, which are crenated and indemeg 

- 2. HEerMannia (Grofulariefcha) follis obovatis 


- * " * * 7 5 acute 
inciſis, pedunculis bifloris. Prod. Leyd. 347. Hermanzig 
awith oval leaves acutely cut, and Foor fall, having n 
flowers. K. 7 | | 1 4” | 


3. Henmannia (Altbexfolin) foliis obovatis plicay 
crenatis tomentoſis. Hort. Cliff. 343. 'Hermaimia with ava 
folded, weolly leaves, which are crenated. f 

4. Hexmannia (Hyſepifelia) foliis lanceolatis 
ſerratis. Hort. Cliff. 342. Hermannia with obtuſe ſpear-ſbaged 
leaves which are ſawed. nme 

5. Henmannia (Jyifoliata) foliis oblongo- ovatis crens. 
tis tomentoſis flore mutabili. Hermannia with oblong, ,, 
crenated, woolly leaves, and a changeable floxwer. & 
6. HZaMAN NIA (Pinata) foliis pinnatifidis lineariby, 
Hort. Cliff. 342. Hermanzia with narrow leaves ending un 
nts. 

7. Hex Mannia (Lavendulzfolia) foliis lanceolatis obty. - 
ſis integerrimis. Hort. Cliff. 342. Hermannia with abt 

ar-ſhaped leaves which are entire. © 

The firſt ſort riſes with a ſhrubby ſtalk fix or ſeven feet 
high, dividing into many irregular branches, covered wic 
a brown bark, garniſhed with wedge-ſhaped leaves, which 
are narrow at their baſe, but bref and round at the top, 
The flowers are produced in ſhort ſpikes on the up 175 
of the branches, of a deep yellow colour, but emal; 
— in April and May, and are ſucceeded by ſeeds in 
Auguſt. | en 

The ſecond fort is a ſhrub of lower ſtature than the irt, 
but ſends out a great number of branches, garniſhed with + 
ſmaller leaves than thoſe of the former, which are rough, 
and ſit cloſe to the branches. The flowers are produced in 
ſhort cloſe ſpikes at the end of every ſhoot, ſo that the whole 
ſhrub ſeems covered with flowers; they are of a bright yel- 
low, and appear toward the end of April, but are not fuc- 
ceeded by ſeeds in England, , | 

The third ſort is a plant of humbl h than thefor- 
mer, ſeldom rifing more than two feet and a half high; the 
ſtem is not ſo woody, and the branches are ſoft and flender, 
garniſhed with oval woolly leaves which are plaited, and 
crenated on the edges; the flowers are produced in looſe 
panicles at the end of the branches ; they are larger than 
thoſe of the other ſpecies, and have very hairy empalements. 
This fort flowers in June and July. | 

The fourth ſort has been longer in the European gardens 
than either of the other. This riſes with a ſhrubby upright 
ſtalk to the height of ſeven or eight feet, ſending out many 
ligneous branches ſrom the fide, which alſo grow more ereſ 
than any of the other; theſe are cloathed with obtuſe ſpear- 
ſhaped leaves, ſawed on 'the edges toward the end; 
flowers come out in ſmall bunches from the fide of the ſtalk: 
they are of a pale ſtraw colour, and appear in May an 


June; theſe are frequently ſucceeded by ſeeqs, which ripen 
the latter end of Auguſt. | 


The fifth ſort ſeldom riſes more than two feet high, with 
a ſoft ligneous ſtalk, ſending out ſlender irregular branches, 


jok 
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pretty long foot-ſtalks ; the flowers are produced in 
ipikes at the end of the branches; theſe are at 1 
i > > F ap 
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colour, but after they have been ſome 
7 open they change to yellow. This flowers in June 


1 Ia fort riſes with a robby falk near three feet 


orance of a gold 


ze. ſending out lender branches covered with a 
dim bark, e with narrow wing pointed leaves; 

the flowers come out from the fide of the branches in ſmall 

cluſters ; they are ſmall, and of a deep yellow colour. 

The ſeventh ſort hath ſhrubby branching ſtalks, which 
xe very buſhy, but ſeldom riſe more than a foot and a half 

ieh; the branches are very ſlender, garniſhed with hairy, 
1. green leaves, of different fizes ; they are entire, and fit 
cloſe to the branches; the flowers come out from the 
of the ſtalk ſingly; they are ſmall, and of a deep yel- 
low colour. This fort flowers moſt part of ſummer. 

All the ſpecies of this genus yet known, are natives of 
the country about the, Cape of Good Hope. 

The plants are generally propagated by cuttings, which 
may be planted in any of the ſummer months, on a ſhad 
border, obſerving to, water them until they are well a 
which will be in about fix weeks after planting ; then they 
ſhould be taken up, preſerving a ball of earth to their 
roots, and planted into pots, placing them in a ſhady ſi- 
tuation until they have taken freſh root; after which they 
may be expoſed to the open air, with Myrtles, Gerani- 
ums, &c. until the middle or latter end of October, when 
they muſt be removed into the green-houſe, obſerving to 
place them in the cooleſt part of the houſe, where they 
may have as much free air as poſlible; for if they are too 
much drawn in the houſe, they will appear ſickly, and 
ſeldom produce many flowers ; whereas, when they are only 
ſheltered from the froſt, and have a great ſhare of free air, 
they will appear ſtrong, healthy, and produce large quan- 
tities of flowers : they muſt be frequently watered, and will 
* to be new potted at leaſt twice every year, other- 

their roots will be ſo matted as to prevent their 


growth. | 
 HERMODACTYLUS. The Hermodactyl, commonly 
called Snakes-head Iris. 
This genus is by Dr. Linnzus joined to Iris, the charac- 
ters of the flower agreeing pretty well with thoſe of that 
us, from which Tournefort has ſeparated it by the dif- 
of the root. As this plant requires a particular 


treatment, I have continued it under Tournefort's title. 
The CRAxAcrERs are, | 


It bath a Lil-ſhaped flower, cenfiting of one leaf, ſhaped 


exattly like an Iris, has a tuberous root divided into two or 


Three dugs, like oblong bulbs. 


We have but one Syec1ts of this plant, viz. 
——_ MODACTYLUS (Qzadrangularis) folio quadrangulo. 
B. P. This is alſo called Iris tuberoſa Belgarum. Tuberous 
* 7 * Dutch. © 
is plant is eaſily propagated by its tubers, which 
ſhould be taken off 3 * 3 leaves decay, Which 
90 ws proper ſeaſon for tranſplanting the roots ; but the 
wes J not be kept long out of the ground leſt they ſhrink, 
3 cauſe them to rot when they are planted. They 
a have a loamy ſoil, not too ſtrong, and mutt be 
K _y to an eaſt aſpe&, where they will flower very well. 
die roots ſhould not be removed oftener than once in 
2 owe: The diſtance at which theſe roots ſhould. be 
* is fix inches ſquare, and four inches deep. in the 
ay + Theſe produce their flowers in May, and their 
Ro ripe in Auguſt; but as they multiply pretty faſt 
ir roots, few people are at the trouble of raiſing 
om ſeeds ; but thoſe who have an inclination ſo to 


N treat them in the manner directed for the bulbous 


Ihe roots of this plant are very apt to run deep into the 


N 


> 


. 


; 


HER 
ground, and then they ſeldom produce flowers; and many 
times they ſhoot ſo deep as to be loſt, eſpecially where 
the ſoil is very light; therefore, to prevent this, it will 
be proper to lay a thickneſs of rubbiſh under the border 
where theſe are planted, to hinder them from getting down. 
This ſhould always be in light ground, but in 
ſtrong land there will no occaſion to make uſe of this 
ap" *-—"pay becauſe they do not foot downward ſo freely 
in that. ; 15 
HERNANDIA. Plum. Nov. Gen. 8. tab. 40. Jack · in- 
a- box, vulgd. 
The CEnARAcrEas are, 
It hath male and female flowers ow the ſame plant ; the male 
flowers have a partial involucrum, compoſed of four oval ſmall 
leaves, which imcloſe three flowers ; each of theſe has a proper 
bell. ſbaped empalement of one leaf; the petal is funnel-ſpaped, 
cut into fix parts at the brim ; it bath three ſhort lamina in- 
ſerted in the empalement. The female flowers are ſhaped like 
the male, but want ſtamina; tbey have a roundiſb germen. 
The empalement afterward becomes a large, fewollex, oblong 
fruit, perforated at each end, inclofing one hard globular nut. 
We have but one SyEcies of this genus, viz. 5 
HzaNANDIA (Smora.) Hort. Cliff. 485. tab. 13. Con- 
monly called in the Weſt-Indies Jaci- i . | | 
This plant is very commoa in Jamaica, Barbadoes, St. 
Chriſtopher's, and many other iſlands in the Weſt - Indies. 
where it is known by the name of Jack-in-a-box. The 
fruit of this plant when ripe is perforated, and the nut in 
the infide becomes hard ; ſo that when the wind blows 
through the fruit it makes a whiſtling noiſe, which may be 
heard at a diſtance, from whence I ſuppoſe the inhabitants 
gave this name to the plant. It grows in the gullies, where: 
there are rills of water. | 2 \ 
In Europe this plant is preſerved in curious gardens, with 
other tender exotic plants. It is propagated by ſowing 
the ſeeds on a hot-bed in the ſpring, and when the plants. 
are two inches high they ſhould be tranſplanted each into- 
a ſeparate pot, and plunged into the hot-bed again, obſerr - 
ing to water and ſhade them until they have taken root; 
after which time they muſt have air admitted to them, in 
roportion to the warmth of the air, or the heat of the: 
d in which they are placed. As the plants advance, 
they ſhould be removed into larger pots ; but in doing this. 
care ſhould be taken not to break the roots, as alſo. to pre- 
ſerve a good ball of earth to them; the plants muſt be 
ſcreened from the ſun until they have taken new root. The- 
beſt time to ſhift theſe plants is in July, that they may be 
well rooted before the cold approaches ; they mult be con- 
ſtantly kept in the bark · ſtove; in winter they ſhould have , 
a moderate ſhare of heat, and in the ſummer. they mutt 
have plenty cf air in hot weather. With this. manage- 
ment the plants will grow to the height of fixteen feet or 
more, and the 4 4 very large, will make a beau- 
tiful appearance in the ſtove. It hath not as yet flowered: 
in England: | | 
HERNIARIA. Tourn. Inft. R. H. 507: tab. 288. Rup- 
turc wort. 
The CHARACTERS are, 
The fl:wrr hath a colcured empalement ef one leaf. It bath 
fee ſmall fitzmina, filuated in the diviſions of the empalement,. 
aud five others. which are barren,. placed, alternately between: 
them. In the center is an oval germen, which afterward turns 
to a ſmall capſule "incleſed in the empalcment, having one ovak-- 
pointed ſeed. | 
The SPECIES are, 
I. HzANIANIA (Glazra) glabra herbacea. J. B. 3: 378: 
Smooth Rupturewort. 


2. HeRNIARIA (Hirſuta) hirſuta herbacca. J. B. 3. 379. 


— 
. 


9 


| Rough or hairy Rupiurewart, 
3. He- 
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Naptareauert dub Chickueed leaf. 
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T in England, but not 
very common; they are low trailing plants, their branches 
lying on the they 
Chickweed, the firſt is ſmooth, and thoſe of the ſecond are 
hairy; the flowers come ont in cluſtets from the fide of the 


en 7 
fark farts grow naturally 


make no appearance. 1 | 1 

be third ſdrt is an annual plant, which grows naturally 
In France and Italy, and alſo in Cornwal. This doth not 
ſpread ſo much as either of the other ſorts, but the flowers 
and leaves are ſomewhat like the firſt, but larger. 

The fourth . ſort hath ſhrubby ſtalks, which trail upon 
the ground, garniſhed with ſmall hairy leaves like the ſe- 
cond ſort; the flowers are alſo very like, but are four- 
cornered, . 


" Theſe plants are ſeldom cultivated but in botanic gar- 


dens for the ſake of variety. The three firſt are annual 
plants, which do not continue longer than one year, fo 
ſhould be | 
better preſerved than if ſown with art. The fourth fort is 
an abiding plant, which may be propagated by cuttings ; 
but as they are plants of no beauty, they are rarely preſerv- 
ed in gardens. ;1 7 75 | 

- HESPERIS. Tourn. Inſt. R. H. 222. tab. 108. Dame's 
Violet, Rocket, or Queen's Gilliflower. 

The CHarACTERs are, Y 

- The flower is.compoſed of four . oblong petals in ferm of a 
croſs. It hath fix awl-ſhaped ſtamina, two of which are much 


ſtarter thai the other. It hath a honey gland fituated between 


fart flamina, and a four-cornered germen ibe h 

Low but no fayle. 72. afterward . 

a plain, long, compreſſed pod with two celle, divided by an in- 

termedinte partition, inclaſing many oval compreſſed ſeeds. 
The SPpECT1Es are, | 

1. HESsFEAISs (Matronalis) caule fimplici erecto, foliis 


lanceolatis denticulatis, petalis emarginatis. Dame Violet 


ſtalks at the joints; they are ſmall, of a yellowiſh green, ſo | 


— 


ewith a ſingle erect flalk, ſpear-ſhaped indented leaves, and the 


petals 7 the flower indented at the top. | = 
_—_ 


ESPERLS (Alba) caule ſimplici erecto, foliis ovato- 
lanceolatis integerrimis, petalis integris. Dane Violet with 
a ſingle upright flalk, oval, ſpear- Shaped, entire haves, and 
tbe petal; of the flower entire. | 

3. Hesyer1s (Inoabra) caule ſimplici erecto, foliis lan- 
ceolatis acutis ſerratis, petalis mucrone emarginatis. Dame: 


Violet with a fingle upright talk, ſpear-ſhaped, acute, ſawwed 


leaves, and the tips of the petals indented. 
- 4. HST ER Is (Friis) caule hiſpido ramoſo 
Hort. Upſal. 187. Dames Violet wit 
Spreading ſtalk. | ; 
5. HesPER1S (Siberica) caule erecto, ramoſo, hirſuto, fo- 
liis oblongo-cordatis, acutis ſeſſilibus denticulatis, petalis 
integris. Dame's Violet with a hairy, ere, branching flalk, 
oblong, heart-ſhaped, pointed, indented leaves, fitting cloſe to 
ihe flalk, and the petals of the flower entire. 
6. HesPeris (Exigua) caule ramoſiſſimo diffuſo, foliis 


patente. 
a prickly, branching, 


lineari-lanceolatis dentatis, filiquis-apice truncatis. Dames 


Fiolet evith a very branching diffuſed flalk, narrow, ſpear- 


haped, indented leaves, and the points of the pods ſhaped like a 


truncheon: 

7. HesyPER1s (Dentata) foliis dentato-pinnatifidis, caule 
lzvi. Lin. Sp. Pl. 664. Dame Violet with wing-pointed in- 
dented leaves, and a /mooth ſtalł. | 

8. Hesyzrrs (Africana) caule ramoſiſſimo diffuſo, foliis 
Janc:olatis ſerratis ſcabris, ſiliquis ſeſſilihus. Lin. Sp. PI. 


4 


7. Hazniana (Adra folia) alfnes folia” Tourn. Inft. 663 8 
yd ſhapeg, rough, ſawed lkaves, and the pods fitting cloſe 10 1 
raticaſa)- caulibus fryticofis floribus Fear | \ TY 
ao $2$© rr tis amplexicaulibus, ſerratis villoſis. Lin. Sp. Plat 
| Dame's Violet with. an ercct branching full, and hairy, 


: 
. 


have leaves like the ſmaller | 


— 


rmitted to ſhed their ſeeds, whereby they are 


* 


NE 
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9. Heerwnrs-(Yeraa) eaule erettb ramoſo, follt ch. 


— 
9 
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heart-ſhaped leaves embracing the fi all. "70 
The firſt fort grows naturally in Italy. This was for. © 
merly in greater plenty in the Engliſh gardens than at pre. 
ſent, having been long e becauſe the flowers were 
üngle, and made but little appearance; however azo | 
flowers have a very grateful 2 ſo the plant is worthy 
of a place in every good garden. This riſes with au up. 
right ſtalk two feet and a half high, garniſhed with fyex. 
ſhaped leaves which fit cloſe to the talk ; they are flight 
indented on their edges, and end in acute points: the 
flowers are produced in a looſe thyrſe on the top of the 
ſtalks, compoſed of four roundiſh petals, indented at their 
points, of a deep purple colour, and ſmell very ſweet, ef. 
pecially in the evening or in cioudy weather. It flower 
in June, and the ſeeds ripen.the latter end of Auguſt. | 
is a biennial plant, ſo that young plants ſhould be raiſed 
every year, to ſupply the place of thoſe which decay; if 
the ſeeds are permitted to ſcatter, the plants will come 
without trouble in the ſpring ; and if the ſeeds are 
it ſhould be in the autumn; becauſe thoſe which are ſom 
in the ſpring often fail if the ſeaſon proves dry, or will re. 
main a long time in the ground before they vegetate. 
There is a variety of this with double flowers in ſome al 
the gardens in France, but that which we have in England 
is a variety of the third ſort with unſavoury flowers. 
The ſecond ſort has been generally ſuppoſed only a v | 
riety of the firſt, differing in the colour of the flower, but 
is certainly a diſtin& ſpecies ; the leaves of this, are not ſo 
long, but much broader than thoſe of the firſt, and their 
ers are entire; the flowers are not quite ſs large, nr 
do they form ſo good ſpikes; they are white, and have not 
ſo fine a ſcent as the firſt. This is alſo a biennial plant, 
requiring the ſame treatment as the firſt, | 4 
The third ſort grows naturally in Hungary and Auſtria. 
This riſes with an upright atk two feet high, garniſhed 
with fpear-ſhaped leaves, ending in acute points, 
indented on their edges, of a dark .green colour, and fit 
cloſe to the ſtalks ; the flowers grow in looſe ſpikes on the 
top of the ſtalks; in ſome they are white, in others purple, 
and ſometimes both colours ſtri ped in the ſame flower; thele 
have no odour, ſo are not deſerving of a place in gardens, 
but may be propagated in the ſame manner as the two 
ſormer, | 5 
From this ſort the double white and purple Rockets have 
been accidentally obtained, which are much eſtcemed for 
the beauty of their flowers; and if they had the 2 reeable 
odour of the garden Rocket, th 


would be ſome of the bel 
furniture for the borders of the flower-garden, but they ue 
without ſcent ; however for the beauty of their flowers, the 
are by ſome greatly eſteemed. | 
Theſe plants with fingle flowers rarely ſurvive the ſecond 
year; nor will thoſe with double flowers continue muc 
longer, therefore young plants ſhould be annually raiſed io 
ſupply the place of the Id ones, otherwiſe there will ſoen 
be a want of them, which is what few perſons are carr 
enough to obſerve, but thinking the roots to be peren® 
truft to their putting out offiets, and finding them decays 


are apt to think their ſoil very improper for them, and a 


at a loſs to account for their decaying; whereas, When un 
plants have flowered, they have finiſhed their period, and 
ſeldom continue to flower a ſecond time from the 

root; though in poor land they will often put ont 2 ® 


weak offsets, which may flower again, but ſeldom ſo * 
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propagate theſe plants, heult Jo it in the following 
' * | OY 

ere ſhould be Tome ſtrong o each fort kept apart 

ſor this purpoſe, which ſhould ha incir flower-ſtalks cut 


Jown ſoon after they come out, y ui thovid be planted in 
4 pentle loamy foil to an caſt expciure, where they may 


have only the morning ſun, anc covered with hand or bell- 
-lafſes, which ſhould be put over them, aiter the cuttings 
Ee been well watered, and cloſel)y {ſhut down, drawing 
the earth round the rim of the glaſſos ro exclude the air; 
the glaſlcs ſhould be ſhaded with mais every day when the 
fag is hot. With this management the cyttings will put 
out roots in five. or fix weeks, and will begin to ſhoot 
above; then the glaſſes ſhonld be gently raiſed on one fide 
to admit the air to them, and ſo gradually harden the 
ants to the open air, to prevent meir drawing up weak. 
. theſe have made good roots, they ſhould be careful- 
ly removed, and planted in an caſt border at about eight 
or nine inches aſunder, obſerving to ſhade and water them 
until they have taken new root; aiter which they will re 
vire no other care, but to keep them clean from weeds 
till the autumn, when they may be tranſplanted iuto the 
borders of the pleafure-garden, - here they are deſigued 
to flower. ; | 
The roots, whoſe ſtalks arc thus cut down, will put out 
wany heads or offsets, which may be divided when they 
have proper ſtrength, and treated as the former; by this 
method a ſupply of plants for the flower- garden may be 
always obtained. ' 

Theſe plants are very ſubject to canker and rot when they 
are planted in a light rich ſoil, but in ſtrong ground I have 
ſeen them thrive and flower in the utmoſt perfection, where 
the ſtems of flowers have been as large, and the flowers as 
fair as the fineſt double Stock-gilliflowers. Their ſeaſon of 
flowering is in June; I have frequently raiſed young plants 
fiom the ſtalks after the flowers have decayed, by cutting 
them in lengths, and planting them in the manner before_ 
directed ; but theſe ſeldom make fo good plants as the 
young cuttings, nor are they ſo certain to grow, therefore 
the other method is to be preferred. 

The fourth fort grows naturally in Hungary. This is 
much cultivated in the gardens abroad, for the great fra- 
grancy of its flowers, which in the evening is ſo ſtrong as 
to perfume the air to a great diſtance, eſpecially where 
there are any number of the plants. The ladies in Ger- 
many are very fond of this plant, and during the ſeaſon of 
their flowering have the pots placed in their apartments 
every evening, that they may enjoy the fragrancy bf their 
flowers ; for they have but little beauty, being ſmaller 
than thoſe of the garden Rocket, and of a pale colour, 
but the ſcent of their flowers is much preferable to them; 
though in the day-time, if the weather is clear, they have 
very little odour ; but when the ſun leaves them, their fra- 
Brancy is expanded to a great diſtance. To this ſpecies it 
is * * that the title of Dame's Violet was firſt applied. 

is ſort is very rarely ſeen in the Engliſh gardens: J 
ſuppoſe it has been neglected, becauſe the flowers make 
no appearance. It is a biennial plant, like the garden 
Rocket, which is propagated by ſeeds in the ſame manner; 
but the plants are not quite ſo hardy, and are very ſubject 
to rot in winter, erich on a moiſt ſoil or in rich land, 
where they are apt to grow very rank, ſo are ſoon injured 
x wet and cold in the winter; therefore the plants of this 

ort ſhould be planted in a dry poor ſoil and a warm fitua- 
don; and if ſome of them are planted in pots to be placed 
under a common frame in winter, where they may be ſhel- 


tered from hard rains and froſt, and enjoy the free air at all 


with briſtly hairs ; the flowers giow in looſe panicles: It the 


The feaves of this fort are much larger, of apaler green 
than thoſe of the garden Rocket che falls are cloſely ſet 


top of the ſtalk, and appear about the ſame time with the 


; 


Siberian plants, I ſuppoſe this came from the ſame country. 
This is a biennial plant, which riſes with a ſtrong branch - 
ing ſtalk three feet high, which is hairy, garniſbed with 


umes when the On a 2 
——— weather is mild, it will be a ſure way to 


garden Rocket. 


The ſeeds of the fifth ſort were ſent me from Germany 
wi:hout any title, nor any account of the country from 
whence it came; but as it was ſent with the ſeeds of ſome 


oblong keart-ſhaped leaves, ending in acute points, ſitting 


clote to the ſtalk, and are lightly indented on their edges 3 
| 


the upper pat of the ſtalk divides into mauy branches, gar- 
niſhed with ſmall leaves of the ſame ſhape with thoſe below, 
and are terminated with looſe panicles ot ſingle, large, pur- 
ple flowers, of great fragrancy. 3 3 | 
The fixth ſort grows naturally in the warm parts of Eu · 
rope. This is annual; the; ſtalks rife about.gzght, or nine 
inches high, branching out greatly, on every fide in à con - 
fuſed order, garniſhed with ſmall, narrow, indented leaves, 
and are terminated by cluſters of ſmall yellow flowers which 
make no appearance. | = wn 74 
The ſeventh ſort grows naturally in Sicily. This is an 
annual plant, which ſeldom riſes more than fix inches high; 
the ſtalk branches toward the top into three or four ſmaller, 
which are ter minated by ſmall White flowers. 
The eighth ſort grows naturally in Africa. This is an 
annual plant with a very branching ſtalk, which æiſes about 
nine inches high, garniſhed with rough ſpear-ſhaped leaves 
ſawed on their edges, terminated by looſe panicles of ſmall 
purple flowers, which appear in June and july, and are 
ſucceeded by long pods fitting cloſe to the ſtalks, filled with 
ſmall ſeeds, which ripen in September. | t 
Theſe three ſorts are rarely cultivated, except in botanie 
gardens for the ſake of variety. If the ſeeds of theſe are 
permitted to ſcatter, the plants will come. up \withoyt care, 
and only require to be kept clean from weeds z or they may 
be ſown either in the ſpring or autumn where they are to 
ſtand, for they do not bear tranſplanting well. | | 
The ninth ſort is an annual plant, which grows naturally 


in the ſouth of France. This ſends out ſeveral heart-ſhaped 


hairy leaves from the root, which ſpread on the ground: 
the ſtalk riſes nine inches high, branching toward the top 
arniſhed with leaves of the ſame ſhape, which embrace the 
ks with their baſe ; the flowers are produced in looſe pa- 
nicles at the end of the branches, of a lively purple colour. 
If theſe ſeeds are ſown in the autymn, they ſucceed muck 
better than in the ſpring. | 
HEUCHERA. Lin. Gen. Plant. 283. Sanicle. 


The CHARACTERS are, . 
als, which are int» 


The flower ts compoſed of fue narrow pet 


feried in the border of the empalement. It hath five. flamina 


which are much longer than the empalement, and a raundifp bi- 


fid germen, which afterward turns to an oval-pointed capſule 


auith two horns, aubich are reflexed, having two i tells filled 
avith very ſmall ſeeds. 140 e 01:92 

Wie have but one SyEcies cf this genus, via. 

Heucazra (Americaza.) Hort. Cliff. 82. American Sa- 
nicle with a dirty purple flower. . | F TT 

This plant grows naturally in Virginia. It bath a pe- 
rennial root, which ſends out many heart-ſhaped oval 
leaves, indented into four or five lobes, crenated oh their 
edges, of a lucid green, and ſmooth ; from between. theſe 
come out the foot-Ralks of the flower, which are naked. 
and riſe a foot high, diyiding at the top into a agent + 
cle, ſuſtaining many ſmall hairy flowers, of an lete 
purple colour, This flowers in May, pad the ſeeds gipen 
in Auguſt, ; : 4 

U u It 
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** 2 by parting of che roots in autumn, and calycibus inferioribus latere rumpentibus. Lin. 


lanted in a ſhad 


in this plant, but it is preſerved for the ſake of variety. 
HIBISCUS. Lin: Gen. Plant. 756. Syrian Mallow. 
The CyanacTtras are, | 


beth bt 
at t im ito five acute points. It hath five heart-ſhaped 
petals, which join at their baſe into one ; 2 many flamina, 


«which are joined in form of a column, but expand toward the 


angulatis, ſaperioribus ſubhaſtatis, floribus ſubnutanti 
The flower hath a double permanent empalement ; the outer P 
or ten narrow leaves ; the inner is of one leaf, cut leave heart-ſhaped and angular, the upper ones fomewpy 


— HIB 


tuation; there is little beauty | 696. Hibiſcus with leaves like a foot, divided into A 
and the lower empalement torn fidewways. ih 
16. His1scus (Pentacerpes) foliis inferioribus 3 1 


iftillo cernuo. Lin. Sp. Plant. 697. Hibiſcus with — 


ſpear-ſpaped, nodding flowers, and a recu;wed piſil. 


17. Hriniscus (Popalncus) foliis ovatis acuminatis 


| tis, caule ſimpliciſſimo, petiolis floriferis. Hort. Upſal, 205 
10% Jt bas a round germen, which afterward turns to a cap- | Hibiſcus with eval, pointed, ſaaued leaves, a fingle ftall, and 
Jule rwith g us cells, opening in fove parts, inclefing kidney-ſhaped | flowering feot-ftalks. | | 


ö The Syxcrzs are, 


18. Hin15cus (Paluftris) caule herbaceo fimplicifiino, 
foliis ovatis ſubtrilobis, ſubtus tomentoſis, floribus axillz. 


be 1 (Syriacus) foliis ovato-lanceolatis, ſuper-  ribus. Lin. Sp. Plant. 693. Hibiſcus with a ſingle berbacs. 
ne incifo- ſerratis 


cus with oval /; 


» Caule arboreo. Hort. Cliff. 350. Hibi/- | os ftalk, oval leaves having three lobes, and woolly on their 


ſpear-fhaped leaves, whoſe | cut | under fide. 2 
and ſawed, and 4 tree-like oh, fr rhe f 


2. Hinizscus (Cons 


xis obſoletè ſerratis, caule J 


Nef. 


3. Hisiscvs  (Abelme/cbus) foliis ſubpeltato cordatis | 
; ulanibus, ſerratis hiſpidis. Hort. Cliff. 349. Hi- 
biſcus with heart-ſbaped target leaves, having ſeven angles, | 
which are ſawed, and ſet with prickly hairs ; commonly called 


ſepteman 


* Ts 4 


I. Hitec (Manibet) fokis 


awit | 
2 toward the top, and a ſmooth fall. 


S Humus (Tamaneſvt]) foliis cordatis angu a is ſerra- The firſt ſort is commonly called Althza 
tis roamentgſis,,,caple arborea, Habs cus with angular, heart- 


ſhaped, {ads pvoolly, (aver, ant d tree · lille alt. 


Zeyl. 288. Ni deu ag cutire, 
5 11 
glabrts, cg 


pointed, awtyy 


ebe pid & tre lte 


Halt. v 05.41 (97 


Ye af 


* * 


upper. $9544 fnip fort parte, and apricily flat. * = 


fowe; and a frichly flalk 


alt; cemmonly called Althea 


ſoliis cordato quinquangula- f /zawve:, and a bladdery empalement. 
boreo. Hort. Uplal. zog. Hi- | 


biſcus with heart-ſhaped leaves, having ferue angles which are | anguſtioribus caule hirfato calycibus inffatis. Haben wi 
bluntly ſawed, and a tree-like falt; comme ly called China 


1815eus ( ; palmato digitatis quin- 
quepaxtitis, laciniis ſapernè dentatis, eaule lævi. Hibiſcus 
fingered avrg, ngyeh are divided inte ſi ve parts, indent- 


6, Hagen (Ziliacrus) foliis cordatis integerrimis: Flor. 
faped luce. 

Denen faliis ov atis acuminatis ſerrati: | with black bottoms, a third hath' white flowers with purp 
e Flor. e b-260: Hil iſeur coith owed, | bartotns, a fourth variegated flowers with dark bottoms : 


ſuperiofibus ,quinguepartius, caule aculeato. + Theſe ſhrubs grow naturlly i 
enn sven uu las Pet; this loxwen oval and ar divided; the | 


19. Hisiscus (Triomm) foliis tripartitis inciſis, calyci. | 
bus inflatis. Hort. Upſal. 206. Hibiſcus with tripartite cat 


— 


20. Hintscus (Aſricanat) foliis tripartitis dentatis, lobi 


tripartite indented leaves, baciag narrower lobes, a hai 
| aul Bladeery empalements. K e 

21. Hisiscus (Hiſpidus) foliis inferioribus trilobis, 
ſummis quinquepartitis obtuſis crenatis calycibus infatis, 
caule hiſpido. Hibiſcus with under leaves having three loben 
the upper ones being cut into five ob:n/e ſegments, which arecre- 
\ nated, favollen empalements, and a prickly ftalk. 

22. HiBiscus (Malvaviſcus) foliis cordatis crenatis, 
| angulis lateralibus extimis parvis, caule arboreo. Hor 
Cliff. 349. Hibiſcus with heert-ſpaped crenated leaves, wheſe 
out auνNͤ lateral angles are ſmall, and a tree-like ftalk. 
tex by nur- 
ſery-gardeners, who propagate the ſhtubs for ſale; of this 
there are four or five varieties, which differ in the colour 
of their flowers; the moſt common hath pale purple flow- | 
ers with dark bottoms, ancther hath bright purple flowers. 


le 


* | - there are alſo two 'with variegated leaves, which are by 
2 2.5 Hirsau Halls ferracts, inferiorĩbus ova- 0c 16; P29 4 Tag :. 


ſome much eſteemed. 0 a 
n Syria; they are great 
orraments in the autumn ſeaſon ti a garden. They nit 


57 . with ſlrubby ſtalks to the height of eight or ten feet, ſend- 

9 HaBSEY 4 [SEgarfa) foliis ſerratis, in ferioribus cor- | 

datiss, medi- tnpartitis,.-ſummis: quinquepartitis, caule | gray bark, garnithed with cval ſpear-ſhaped leaves, whoſe 

aculeatch, iv: wilh {awed leaver, the lower ones being upper parts are frequently divided into three lobes. The 
beare- ſhaped. thegmiddle divided into three parts, the upper into | fl 


ing out many woody branches, covered with a ſmooth 


owers come out from the wings of the ſtalks at every joint 


0 | :-- | of che ſame year's ſhoot; they are targe, and ſhaped like 
10. Himscps: (Gefppifehus) ſoliis quinquelobatis ſerra- 


tis, caule glabro. Hibiscus with 
ſve lebet, , /mogth fall. 


thoſe of the Maltow, having five Jarge roundifh petals, 


famed tears divided into which join at their baſe, which ſpread open at the top in 


mape of an open bell; 'thefe appear in Auguſt, and, if 


1. N (Ficulneus) foliis quinquefido-palmatis, the ſeaſon is not too warm, there will be a Tacceſſion of 
caule aculeato. 


i ve poi rave, ard a prickly talk. 
12 
ovato | 


* 


Jpear-fbaped,. bairy, and crenated, and a wery prickly flat, 
13. HiBiscus (Cordfolizs) foliis cordatis birfutis cre- 


IBISCUS (Sarratenſir) feliis quinquepartitis, lobis 
anceolatis hixſutis crenat's, caule ſpinofifimo. M. country. ; 
biſcas with: haves di ui into fe lobes, which are oval, 


Hort. Cliff 498. Hibiſcus with band GE flowers part of September, and are ſucceeded” by ſhort cap- 


ſules with five cells, fhled with kidney- haped feeds ; but 
unleſs the feaſon proves warm, they will not ripen” in this 


| *'Thefe plants are generally propagated by laying down. 
the young branches in the ſpring, which in one year will 


Br. ' take root, ſo may be cut off from the old plants, and. 
natis, floribus lateralibes, caule arborev ramoſo. Hibiſcus 


with beart-fpaped, hairy, crenated leaves, 
From the 


* 


/ the * — ry — _— brenching ſtalk. 
34. Hirnsces (Sabamcnfs) foliis oblongo-cordatis cta- 
dris, denticulatis, fubtys incanis, ſleribus amplifimis. 5 
diſcus vu oblong, heart-fhaped, ſmooth, indgrted leaws: 
an heir under fide, and very large rs 


15. Hanscvs (Ficifobns) 1 lie quipquepertito pedatis, 
* | 


, boary 


planted in a nurſery, at tfiree feet diſtance row from ro-. 


eauers growing | andone foot afander in'the rows ; where they may remain 


| two or three years to get ſtrength, and then may be tranf; 
[ planted to the places where they are to remain. Bot when 
re ſeeds can be procured, the plants which are raiſed 
om them will grow larger and more 3 than thoſe 
| which are propagated by layers. The ſeveral varieties mai 
be propagated by graſting upon each other, which - Ben 
| co 


HI B 


leaves. 3 . - 

. ſecond ſort grows naturally in India, from whence 
N Ar firſt carried the ſeeds to their ſettlements in the 
Weft-Indies, and the inhabitants of the Britiſh colonies have 
been ſupplied with the ſeeds from them, ſo have given it 
ihe title of Martinico Roſe; of thi; there are the double and 
fingle flowering ; the ſeeds of the double frequently pro- 
duce plants with fingle flowers, but the ſeeds of the fingle 
{dom vary to the double. The flowers of theſe plants al. 
ter in their colour ; at their firſt opening they are white, 
then they change to a bluſh Roſe colour, anꝗ as they decay 
turn to a purple. In the Weſt-Indies all theſe alterations 
happen the ſame day, as I ſuppoſe the flowers in thoſe hot 
countries are not of longer duration; but in England, where 
the flowers laſt longer in beauty, the changes are not fo 


ſudden, 8 I "I. 
This plant hath a ſoft ſpongy ſtem, which, by age, be- 
comes ligneous and pithy. It rifes to the height of twelve 
or fourteen feet, ſending out branches toward the top, 
which are hairy, garniſhed with heart-ſhaped leaves, cut 
into five acute angles on their borders, and are lightly 
fawed on their edges, of a lucid green on their upper fide, 
but pale below. The flowers are produced from the wings 
of the leaves; the ſingle one is compoſed of five large pe- 
tals, which ſpread open, and are firſt white, but afterward 
change in the manner before mentioned; theſe are ſuc- 
teeded by ſhort, thick, blunt capſules, which are very 
hairy, having five cells, which contain many ſmall kidney- 
ſhaped ſeeds, having a fine plume of fibrous down adhering 

to them. $ | 
It is propagated by ſeeds, which muſt be ſawn upon a 
hot-bed in the ſpring, and when the plants are ſit to re- 
move, they ſhould be each planted in a ſeparate ſmall pot, 
and plunged into a moderate hot-bed, where they pa.” * be 
ſhaded till they have taken new root; then they muſt be 
treated as other plants from warm countries, but not toe 
tenderly, for theſe require a large ſhare. of air in warm 
weather, otherwiſe they will draw up very weak; they will 
bear the open air in ſummer, in a warm ſheltered ſituation; 
and will hve through the winter in a very good green- 
houſe, provided they have not too much wet, but the 
plants thus hardily treated, will not make fo great progreſs, 
nor flower ſo well as with a little additional warmth in 
winter ; and if they are too tenderly managed, they will 
draw up weak, ſo will be leſs likely to lower, This ſort 
—_— at different times of the year, as in its native 
ntry. | : f 2 2 
The third fort grows naturally in the Weſt-Indies, where 
it is commonly known by the title of Muſk; the French 
cultivate great quantities of theſe plants in their American 
lands, the ſeeds of which are annually ſent to France, ſo 
at they certainly have ſome way of rendering it uſeful, 
as 1t ſet ms to be a conſiderable branch of their trade. This 
riſes with an herbaceous ſtalk about three or four feet high, 
ſending out two or three ſide branches, garniſhed with large 
caves cut into fix or ſeven angles, which are acute, ſawed 
on their edges, have long foot-ſtalks, and are placed alter- 
nately. T wy and leaves of 7 are very hairy. The 
come out from the wings of the leaves upon pret 

* foot-ſtalks, which Lind roads they 3 of * 
” = colour, with dark purple bottoms, and are ſucceed- 
8 y pyramidal five-cornered capſules, which open in five 
7 An with large kidney-ſhaped ſeede pf a very muſky 
F708 ſort ſeldom lives more than two years in England, 
in its native country continues much longer. It is pro- 
Pagated by ſeeds, which, if ſown on a good hot- bed in the 
Pring, and the plants afterward planted in pots, and 


—_—— 


FR Don method of propagating the forts with triped ' 


| 
| 
| 
| 


this riſes with a woody 


plunged into a freſh hot - bed, treating them afterward in 
the lame way as the Amaranthus, to bring them forward, 
they will flower in July, and their ſeeds will ripen in the 
autumn. | | | 
The fourth fort grows naturally in both the Indies; this 
riſes with an herbaceous ſmooth ſtalk three or four feet high, 
garniſhed with leaves divided into five ſegments almoſt to 
the bottom, which are indented at their extremities, having 
long foot-ſtalks. The flowers ar&'produced'from the wings 
of the leaves toward the top, ſtanding on ſhore foot- talks 
they are compoſed of. five large ſulphur-colowred 'petals, 
which, when open, ſpread five inches wide, and have a 
dark purple bottom, with a column'ef ſtamiia and ſtyles 
riſing in the center; they are ſucceeded by large; pyrami- 
dal, ſive - cornered ſeed · veſſels, opening in five cells; which 
are filled with pretty large kidney-ſhaped fed which have 
little ſmell or taſ ten 2 | 
It is propagated by ſeeds in the ſame manner as the former 
fort, and if ſo managed will. produce flowers? and perfect 
ſeeds the ſame ſeaſon, but the plants nia) de cuntinued 
through the. winter ing moderate warm | 
The fifth fort grows naturally in the Weſt-Indies, where 
it riſes with a woody ſtalk ſeven or eight feet high, ſend- 
ing out many ide branches toward the top; covered with a 
whitiſh, bark, » garniſhed with angulat heart-thiped>leaver, 
which, are -woally. . The. flowers are prod 


need from the 
wings of the leaves upon lopg- foot-ſtalks ; they. are com- 
poſed of five roundiſh petals, which are joined at their baſe, 
of a yellow colour, tatniug td red as they decay; theſe are 
ſucceeded by large, obtuſe; fve=Totntred, hairy ſeed · veſ- 
ſcls, Abich open in five cells, filled wih large Kidney- 
ſhaped ſeeds. N. ssw. do W iN. * . 
This is propagateÞby ſeeils, whieh muſt-be ſOwit upon 
a hot bed in the tpring, and t ies aſterward tre in 
the ſame way as the two laſt mentioned, during the firft 
ſummer, but in autumn they muſt · he plunged ute the tan - 
bed in the ſtove, where they-ſhoold cn, rethain, and 
be treated in the ſame way as other tender plant from the 
ſame country i the ſecond dur — 4 — Will flower, but 
they have not as yet ed ſeeds in Evipland. +. 

- 'Bhe. fizth ſort grows naturally in- both Indies 3* this riſes 
with a woody pichy ſtem eight for ten feet high; dividin 
into ſeveral branches: towardꝭ the top hi are covered wi 
a woolly down, garniſhed with round heartHhapet? Jeaves. 
ending in acute points ;: they are of a fucid greew bn their 
upper ſide, and hoary on their under, Full? of veins, 
and are placed alternately du che ſtalks: The flowers are 


produced at the end of the 'brqneba&it7-looſe? ſpikes; they 
are of a whitiſh yellow colour, and ate ed hy ſhort 
— — -opehivg in fvecells? med large 
kidney - haped ſeeds. SEN JF gh BY "Fg . 
This ſort is propagated in the ſame way, andthe plants 
require the ſame treatment as the h ſth y they flower the ſe- 


cond year, provided they -irg-brought forward, bthetwiſe 
they will not flower before the chitd or fourth: 1, but 
they will bear ther open air in'ſuminerin/ a wart fituation, 
tboughithey will not. make great progreſs there r, 
The ſeventh fort grows naturally d che cht Uf Malabar ; 

5 alk tweive br fourteen fe wid 
dividing into many fmall branches toward che top. ſh- 
ed with oval ſawed leaves, "ending in atute points, of a lu- 
cid green above, but pale on their ander Ade, p with- 
out order. The flowers: come ddt fföm the fide df the 
branches at the wings of th leaves, d pretty ng foot: 
talks 3 they are compoſed: of many obfong royntify petals 
of a red „which expand\Hfe"the Kefe, ke fewers 
being as large when fully blown'ay dhe. common red Rofe, 


and as double. This is a perennial plant; which is pro- 
pagated by cuttings; the 


plants muſt conſtantly be kept in 
u 2 the 
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the tan · bed in the Rove, giving them a large ſhare of air 
in warm weather, and but little water in winter. The 
flowers of theſe plants are uſed by the ladies in India to co- 
lour their hair and eyebrows black, and by men to black 
their ſhoes. It is from this called Shoe- flower. | 
The eighth ſort is an annual plant, which riſes with an 
uptight fall ſeven or eight feet high; the lower leaves are 
oval, ſerrated, and entire, but the upper leaves are divided 
almoſt to the foot-ſtalk, into five ſpear-ſhaped ſegments like 
the finger of a hand, ftanding on very long Bot- talks, hav- 
ing thorns at their baſe. The flowers come out from the 
wings of the ſtalks; they are large, of a paleſulphur colour, 


with purple bottom, and are ſucceeded by oval, acumi- | 
nated,' prickly capſules, which open in five cells, filled 
with large kidney-ſhaped feeds. 


ich muſt be ſown 
plauts treated in the fame way as 


This fort is propagated by feeds, wh 
upon a hot- bed, and the 
the third ſort. | 
The nintty fortis near of kin to the eighth, but the ſtalks 
46 not grow ſo tall; the lower leaves are-heart-ſhaped and 
entire, the middle leaves are divided into three, and the 
upper into five ſegments, almoſt to the'foot-ftalks ;/ they are 
fawed on their es, and the ſtalk is prickly. The flowers 
come out from the wings of the ſtalks; they are of a very 
pale ſulphur colour, with dark bottoms, but are not fo large 
as thoſe of the laft. - | 
This is propagated by ſeeds in the ſame way as the eighth, | 
and the plants require the fame treatment. 4 
. The bark of both theſe ' plants is fall of ſtrong fibres, | 
which:I have been informed the inhabitants of the Malabar | 
ecaft prepare, and make into a ſtrong cordage; and bywhat 
I have obſerved it may be wrought into fine ſtrong thread | 
of any ſize, if properly manufactured. 
FThe tenth ſort grows naturally in the Weſt- Indies, where 
the inhabitants” uſe the green pods to add an acid taſte to 
their viands': there are two varieties of this, one with a | 
light greeny and che other a deep red pod, which always 
maintaintheir difference, but as there is no other difference 
hut that of the colour of their pods, they do not deſerve 
rate titles. This riſes with an herbaceous ſtem about 
four feet high, ſending out a few lateral branches, garniſhed : 
with ſmoorh leaves, Krided into three or five lobes. © The | 
flowers:come out from the fide of the branches, they are of 
a dirty white, with dark pufple bottoms, and are ſucceeded 
by obtuſe ſeed-veſſels divided into ſive cells, which are filled 
with 'kidney-fhaped feeds. | i 
This fort is propagated in the fame way as the third, and 

will flower a perfeR ſeeds the ſame year, ſo is ſeidom 
preſerved longer in England. 

de eleventh ſort is a native of Ceylon; this riſes with 
an herbaceous ftalk, which is prickly, from two to three 
feet high, dividing upward into {mall branches, garniſhed | 
with hand-aped leaves, divided into five parts. The 
flowers come out from the wings of the leaves; they are 
fmall, white, with purple bottoms, and are ſucceeded 
ſhort. obtuſe capſeles with five cells, filled with kidney- 
ſhaped ſeeds. 0 | 


This plant is annual, fo muſt be treated in the ſame way 
s the third. Kt 
The twelfth ſort is alſo annual with us; this riſes with 
n herbaceous ſtalk three feet high, which hath prickly. 
fairs, and divides into branches upwards, garniſhed with 
hand-fhaped leaves, divided into five ſpcar-ſhaped lobes, 
ending in acute points, crenated on their edges, ſtanding 
upon very long foot-ftalks ; the flowers come out from the 
wings of the leaves; they are very like thoſe of the third, 
and the plants muſt be treated in the ſame way. | 
The thirteenth fort grows naturally in the iſland of Cuba. 


— ——— 


in the Chelſea garden, were plunged into a tan-bed whoſe 


opening in the morning with the riſing ſun, but fade long 


capſules of very different forms, in the different varieties; 
in fome the capſules are not thicker than a man's finger, 


This riſes with a y flalk twelve or ſourteen feet high, 
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ſending out many lateral branches, iſhed with bz: 
— Rape leaves, crenated on I. the — 
come out ſingle from the wir, » of the leaves ; they are of 
a very bright yellow colour, but not ſo large as either 
the former ſorts, and are ſucceeded by ſhort capſules endis 
in'acute points, divided into five cells, which are ehe 
with kidney - apèd ſeeds. This plant requires the fame 
treatment as the fifth, and other tender kinds. | 

The fourteenth ſort hath a perennial root, but an annyy 
ſtalk. This riſes with ſeveral ſtalks from the root, which 
grow four feet high, garniſhed with oblong, heart-ſhaped, 
{mooth leaves, ending in acute points, of a light green on 
their upper ſide, but hoary on their under, and are fight, 
ly indented on their edges; the flowers are produced on 
the top of the ſtalks; they are very large, of a light pur- 
ple colour with dark bottoms, and are ſucceeded by hin 
capſules, divided into five cells, filled with Kkidney-ſhoped 
ſeeds. | | | 

This is propagated by ſeeds, which muſt be ſown on x 
moderate hot-bed in the ſpring ; and when the plants are 
fit to remove, they ſhould be each planted in a ſeparate * 
pot, and plunged into a hot - bed, treating them in the ſame 
way as the other tender forts, but allowing them a greater 
ſhare of air in warm weather; thoſe plants which flowered 


heat was declining, under a deep frame, where they 
duced plenty of flowers, but they came too late to 1 
ſeeds. The ſtalks decay in the autumn, but if the pom 
are ſheltered from froſt in winter under a. hot-bed frame, 
they will continue ſeveral years, and put out new ſtalks in 
the ſpring. Saws 

The kfcenth ſort is very common in the Weſt Indies, 
where the inhabitants cultivate it for the pods or ſeed- 
veſſels, which they gather green to put into their ſoups; 
theſe having a ſoft viſcous juice, add a thickneſs to their 
ſoups, and renders them very palatable ; it is called Oer. 
It riſes with a ſoft herbaceous ftalk three or four feet high, 
eg upward into many branches, garniſhed with hand- 
Maped leaves, divided into five parts; the flowers are pro- 
duced from the wings of the ſtalk; they are of a pale ſul - 
phur colour, with Ark purple bottoms, but are ſmaller 
than either of the other forts, and of very ſhort duration, 


before noon in warm weather, Theſe are ſucceeded by 


and five or fix inches long; in others they are very thick, 
and riot more than two or three inches long ; in ſome 
plants they grow ere&, in others they are rather reclined; 
and theſe varieties are conſtant, for I have: many years cul- 
tivared theſe plants, and have not ſound them vary. 

This fort is propagated by ſeeds in the ſame way a8 the 
third, and the plants require the ſame treatment, for they 
are too tender to thrive in the open air in this country; j 
have often tranſplanted the plants into warm borders, after 
they have acquired proper irength, and have ſometimes in 
very warm ſeaſons had them thrive for a ſhort time, but the 
firſt cold bad weather their leaves have all dropped of, and 
then they have decayed gradually, ſo that they have but 
rarely lowered, and have rever in the beſt ſeaſons perfecied 
their ſeeds in the open air; therefore thoſe who are incline 
to cultivate theſe plauts, muſt conſtantly ſhelter them in ba 
weather, | 3 

The ſixteenth ſort grows naturally near Venice, in moiſt 
lard. This bath a perennial root and an annual ſtalk, 
which riſes three or four feet high; the lower leaves are 
angular and heart-ſhaped, but the upper are ſpear-fhaped, 
and ſlightly indented on their edges; the flowers are pro- 


duced trom the wings of the leayes upon long foot; 


H IB 

| of a purple colour, with a dark bottom, and are 
dey are of Bcr gornered compreſſed capſules, filled with 
8 . 9 ' , . 4 
_ — propagated by ſeeds, which muſt be ſown on a 
hot-bed, and the plants ſhould be treated in the ſame way 
a5 the fourteenth ſort, otherwiſe they. will not flower; for 
although the roots will live in the full ground here, yet the 
mers are ſeldom warm enough to bring them to flower. 
The ſeventeenth ſort grows naturally in North America, 
This hath a perennial root and an annual ſtalk ; the roots 
of this ſort will live in the full ground, but unleſs the ſum- 
mer is warm, the flowers ſeldom open. It riſes with fingle | 
ſtalks from the root two or three feet high; the leaves are 
oral and ſawed, the flowers are large and purple. | 
| The eightecnth ſort grows naturally in North America, 
jn moiſt ground. This hath a PROS root and an an- 
nual alk like the former, which is herbaceous and never 
branches ; the leaves are oval, with three lobes,. which are 
not deeply divided: they, are of a bright green on their 
upper fide, but of an Aſh colour on their under; the flow- 
ers are produced from the wings of the ſtalk; they are large, 
of a bright purple colour. This ſort, Iike the former, ſel- 
dom flowers in the open air here, unleſs the ſummer proves 

warm; but the roots will live in the full ground, if 

they are planted in a ſheltered ſituation. 
The nineteenth ſort is an annual plant, which grows na- 
tarally in ſome parts of Italy, and has been long cultivated 
in the Engliſh gardens by the title of Venice Mallow. 
Gerard and Parkinſon title it Alcea Veneta, and Flos Hora, 
or Flower of an Hour, from the ſhort duration of its flowers, 
which in hot weather continue but few hours open; how- 
erer, there is a ſucceſſion of flowers which open daily for a 
conſiderable time, ſo that a few of theſe plants may be al- 
lowed a place in every curious garden. 

It riſes with a branching ſtalk a foot and a half high; 
the leaves are divided into three lobes, which are deeply 
Jagged almoſt to the midrib; theſe jags are oppoſite, and the 
ſegments are obtuſt; the flowers come out at the joints of 
the ſtalks upon pretty long foot-ftaiks, having: a double 
empalement, the outer being compoſed of ten long narrow 
leaves, which join at their baſe; the inner is one thin 
leaf, ſwollen like a bladder, cut into five acute ſegments 
at the top, having many longitudinal le ribs, and is 
bairy ; both theſe are permanent, and incloſe the capſule 
after the flower is paſt. The flower is compoſed of five ob- 
tule petals, which ſpread open 
forming an open bell-ſhaped flower; theſe are of a ſulphur 
colour, with dark purple bottoms ; the ſtamina and apices 
are joined in a column; after the flower is paſt, the germen 
turns to a blunt capſule, opening in five cells, which: are 
fl:d with ſmall kidney-ſhaped ſeeds: This fort is propa- 
ted by ſeeds, which ſhould be ſown where the plants are 
eſigned to remain, Theſe require no other culture but to 
keep them clean from weeds, and thin them where they are 
too cloſe; if the feeds are permitted to ſcatter, the plants 
wall come up full as well as when ſown, ſo that it will main- 
tain its ſituation, unleſs it i; weeded out. 8 | 
The twentieth ſort grows naturally at the Cape of Good 
Hope; this is alſo an annual plant, which reſembles the 
former, but the ſtalks grow more ere, are of a purpliſh 
colour, and very hairy; the leaves are compoſed of three 
narrow lobes, which are divided almoſt to the foot - ſtalk, 
the middle lobe ſtretching out more than twice the length 
of the two ſide ones; the flowers are larger, and their co- 

ur deeper than thoſe of the other. 
The twenty: firſt ſort grows na: urally at the Cape of Good 
Hofe. This is an annual plant, having at firſt fight ſome 
reſemblance of the ſorts before mentioned; but it has ſtrong, 


— 


at the top, the lower part 


than either of the former, the lower being divided into 
. three, and the upper into five obtuſe lobes, which are cre- 
nated on their edges; the flowers are large, but of a paler 
colour than thoſe of the other. 

Theſe three are as hardy as the nineteenth fort, ſo may 
be 1 in the ſame way. 

e twenty · ſecond ſort grows naturally at Campeachy ; 
this differs ſo eſſentially 4 the other Heties in its fructi- 
fication, as to deferve another title, for all the other have 
dry capſules with ſive cells, including many kidney · ſhaped 
ſeeds; but this hath a ſoft viſcous berry, with a hard ſhell. 
incloſed, containing five roundiſh ſeeds: it riſes with a 
ſhrubby ſtalk ten or twelve feet high, dividing into many 
branches, garniſhed with ſmooth, heart-ſhaped, angular 
leaves, which are crenated on their edges; the flowers 
come out from. the wings of the ſtalks ſingly, ſtanding on 
ſhort foot-ſtalks ; they are compoſed of five oblong petals, 
which are twiſted together and never expand; they are of a 
fine ſcarlet colour when blown, inclofing a hard ſhell, wt. ich 
opens in five cells, each containing a ſingle roundiſh ſeed; 

This ſort is generally propagated here by cuttings, be- 
cauſe the ſeeds do not often ripen in England; if the cut: 
tings are planted in pots, and plunged into a gentle hot- 

» keeping the air from them, they will ſoon take root, 
and ſhould be gradually inured to bear the open air. The 
plants require a moderate ſtove to preſerve them through 
the winter, and if they are kept in warmth in ſummer, 
they will flower, and ſometimes ripen fruit, though they 
may be placed abroad in a ſheltered ſituation for two or 
three months in ſummer, but the plants ſo treated fſeldom- 
flower. | with 

HIER ACIUM. Lin. Gen. Plant. 818. Hawkweed. 

The CHARACTERS are, | 

It hath a flower ccmpoſed of many hermaphredite florets, in- 
| cluded in one common ſcaly empalement ; the florets are equal and 
uni form: they have one lite à tongue, indented in 
ve palts at the point; thry have each five ſhort hairy flamina. 
At- the bottom of the petal is fituated the germen, <which afier- 
ward becomes a ſhort feur-cornered ſeed, erguoned with downy- 
fitting in the empalement. 

There are a great number of ſpecies of this genus, many 
of which grow naturally as weeds in England, therefore I 
ſhall only feleQ thoſe which are beft worth cultivating, for 
to enumerate all the ſpecies would ſwell this work greatly 
beyond its intended bulk. 

The SPEc1Es are, : 

1. Hitxacrum (Aurantiacum) foliis integris caule ſab-- 
nudo ſimpliciſſimo piloſo corymbifero. Hort. Cliff. 388. 
Hawkweed with entire leaves, a fingle Bairy falk, terminated 
by a corymbaus of dark red f{xwers, called Grim the Collier. 

2. Hiekacrun (Cerfnt beta,) foliis radicalibus obeva- 
tis denticulatis, caulinis oblongis ſemiamplexicaulibus. 
Prod. Leyd. 124. Hare tareed with eval” indented leaves at 
the ros, theſe cn the balls ebleng, and half embracing them. 

3. Hes Aciuu (Blattercides) foliis lanceolatis amplex- 
icaulibus dentatis floribus ſolitariis, calycibus laxis. Hort. 
Cliff. 387. Hawtweed with Jpear-ſhaped indented leawes em- 
bracing the flalks, fewers growing ſingly, Eaving loefe empale - 
mcnts. p 

4. HisN Aci (Unbellatum) foliis linearibus ſubden- 
tatis ſparſis, floribus ſubumbellatis. Flor. Lapp. 287. Hawwt- 
avced nth linear indented leaves placed thinly, and flowers al- 
meft in an umeel. Ap | 

5. HizxRacrum (Amflexicanle) folits amplexicaulibus 
cordatis ſubdentatie, pedunculis unifloris hirfutis, cavle- 

ramoſo. Hort. Cliff. 387. Haw#wred a,,ueuur t nE in- 
adunted leaves embracing the falls, hairy fuct. ſtals łæaring ene 
fower, and a branching Hall. 


* 


bairy, branching flalka, garuiched with much broader leaves | 


3 


The 


HIP 


The firſt ſort s naturally in Syria, 21 
an inhabitant N dens, where it is cul 
- for its fine purple flow ers. Fhis his was formerly known by 


the title of Grim the Collier, which was formerly goon it 
from the dark colour of the empalement. 
This hath a perennial fibrous root, which ſends out wary ( 

_ oblong, oval, entire leaves, between which ariſes a ſingle 
ſtalk near a foot high, —_— is can ys toward the bottom, 
.and terminated by a corym N flowers, 
* appear in Kacke Agel the the beginnin une to 
September, and àre { ucceeded by feeds —— down, 
2 — 4 in Auguft and Septemiber. This fort ſends out 
G 


from the root, 
It may alſo be propagated by ſeeds, which ſhould be ſown 
| in an eaſt aſpefted dender in e d the . are 
ong enough to remove, they ſhould be tranſplante 

ſhady border” of undunged 2 2 * iR Weber Liane, 
obſerving to water them if the weather ſhould prove dry, 
till have taken new root; after wich, if they, are 
kept clean from weeds, they will require no other culture: 
In the autumn they mould be tranſplanted where they are 
deſigned to remain, the following ſummer they will flower 
and produce ripe ſeeds; the roots will dating many 
if they are not planted. in a zich or moiſt fol, v whi 
quently occafions their rotting in winter. 

Fhe ſecond fort hath very ys \oval; indevies leaves; 
the ſtalks riſe about the ſame height as the fo r. branck- 
ing into ſeveral diviſions, which? are each ' terminated” by a 
large, fingle, yellow flower, of the ſhape of the former. This | 
flowers in June, and the ſeeds ripen in Auguſt ; it grows 


naturally in 2 in the 5 of Eaglind ; 1 1 2, 

perennial plant; a 2 ud gay be pro Propagated © In 24 fame man- 

' ALI gr vor al pitt Fake ers; chi 113 

e Yeverpl * Kals, we ted 

wath ſpear-ſhaj po 2 we are indented, and 

the ſtalks wi _ 'bafe owets | cr lev Fin the the 

cy bo of the upon are foot-ftalks, APES fuſtaining 
— ower. This flowers in June, but feldom 


perfefts is ſeeds bere, ſo is propagated by n , 
in autumn; it wilt thriye in any ſituation. 
The fourth Tort s*alio on the Pyre 
tains. Itisa ud lant, whoſe lower leaves are oval, 
indented, and of à gr colour; thoſe on the ſtalks are 
ſmaller, but 'of the Se _ and colour, and half em- 
brace the ſtalks with their baſe; the ſtalks rĩſe a foot high, 
* into ſeveral diviſions, each being term inated by 


2 
ke my Wir < hill 8 A erh. 

half high, iſhed with heart-fhaped leaves, which are In- | 

dented at'their baſe, Where they embrace the ftalks'; each 

diviſion of the branches dna I in à hairy foot- elk, 

ſuſtaining one large yellow flower, which appears in May, | 

and the ſeeds ripen This is a perennial. p * 
q 


July, 
which is propagated 0 by ds as the Arft fort, and re 
e 3 ” 


-. 


ek 4 tl 


the ſame 4 
HIPPOCASTANUM:” see FERN ers i at 190 
. HIPPOCRATEA. Lin. Gen.'Plant. 1668. 
4 fat 2 are, , 

! hath a large ſpreadin 2 one leaf, 
ſegnents; ig bath . FI fetal, fone, hen 3.7 47 
fox 7 = Hort flamina, ind an oval gerinen ftuared beltav } 
fetal, which afterward becomes an | oblong capſule, e * 
7. _ ofing a fingle ſced. | 


I. 


| 
44.9 


We have it one Srteiks of this genus, viz. 
HirroczaArEA (Flubilis) fruftu trigemino ſubrotundo, | 


caule volubili. Hippocratea with à triple roundiſb fruit, 


HIP 
"The ſeeds of this plant were ht from Carpeachy 
and ſeveral of the plants were rai is e 
continued two years in ſeveral gardens, but none © ck 
lived to flower 3 they grow * the t of eight or ten 
feet, twining round ſtakes, but their talks are are very flende; 
and: decayed at the bottom, 1 from their * 


| . it is a very * 


7 which i it is eaſily propa- | 


Wee. 


moun- | 


| the nay long = 72 — 
| == ewied 7 inwar 


* * #4 
7g 1 1 


much wet. 

plant, ſo maſt be conſtantly kept 
| the bark-bed in the ſtove, and ſhould have The nes 
in winter. 

. HiPPOCREPIS.. Lin. Gen. r. .. Horſeſhoe on 

The CaadAcr As are, 

. T he empalemert of the Hauen it mutans, divided into fv 
parts ;. 2 is of -the butterfly king hit bath ten flaming, 
nine joined arate, lang narrow germen, for 
on an 2 Pyle, which afterward becomes a long, plaid 
compreſſed. pad, cut into many parts from the under ſeam to the 
iber, each fart Lays e.xqundifb fins with obtuſe three cr. 
nere joints connected to the upper feam, cach joint * hated 
bag a horſeſhoe, inclofeng. finght feed 

. The $yzc1iz5 are, 
8 (Unifiligue/a) e ſeMilibus ſoli. 
tariis. 1 ki 264 nnen with Angle pods fitting © 


c we. 10.4 FRE 

k — aa Ine 2 — 

Jeb. Its, — exteriore re pa | 

Hecht Naur with pods groxwing in clufters pon foot-fl, 

whoſe our, is turned inward. 

| Ac Og e e leguminibus peduncy- 
e altero lobatis. Hort. Cliff, 364, 

2 * —— apith;þ ach pdegrowing in in cluflers upon foot-flalks, 


one, border. 0 
rt t Ital and Spain ; this 
SE an - eb en the root — E 


= & upward ĩ _ 7 wa — 
= winged leaves, of four or ſive pair 
| of mall obes, terminated by I 


one; theſe are obtuſe, 


= ' = © * 
* 


yo 


82 


are. join 0 „5b the joipts,are fixed 
BEN Noe. 7 3 Hy hot flower in. June and Joly 
and the ſeeds ripen in Auguſt and September. 

. Theſe are propagated by ſeeds, which ſhould be ſown in 
the autumn, where the plants are deſigned to remain; 
when, the plants come up, they muſt: be kept clean from 
weeds, ab thinned where. they arg too cloſe, which is all 
the culture they require. The two annual ſorts will _ 
in the autumn, after they have perfefted their ſeeds, bu 
the roots of the other will continue two or three years, pr 


121 


a twining ald. 


| vided they are not * too good ground... Hlpro- 


Hp 
APATHUM.: See Ruuzx. 


Te PPOMANE. | Lin. Gen. PI. 1099. OE Manchineel. 
The CBARACTERS are, 


Il hath male and female flowers in the ſame pile; the male 


out in ſmall clufters, a 
pur inſet — — gp ae po 
germen, ewhic ard becomes a roundiſh 2 with 


incloſing a rough hard ſbell with ſeveral cells, each 
d. 


The SPECIES are, "TIM 
1. Hiryomane (Mancinella) foliis ovatis ſerratis. Hort. 


Hippemane with oval janced leaves. 
cf * (Biglandulo/a) foliis ovato-oblongis ſer- 
ratis, baſk glanduloſis. Lin. Sp. Plant. 1191. Hippomane 
— g lives which are /awed, and have gland: at 


1 (Spingſa) foliis ſubovatis dentato-ſpi- 
1 Lin. Sp. Plant. 119i. Hippomane with oval lea ves, 
which have prickly indentures. 

The firſt ſort grows naturally in moſt of the iſlands in the 
Weſt-Indies ; it is a very | tree in Its native ſon], almoſt 
equalling the Oak in fize ; the wood is much eſteemed for 
making of cabinets, book-caſes, Kc. being very durable, 
and taking a fine poliſh ; it is alſo ſaid, that the worms will | 
pot eat it : but as the trees abound with a milky cauſtic 
juice, ſo before they are felled they make fires round their 
trunks to burn ont their juice, dew thoſe who fell them 


in their eyes; for wherever this: falls on the {kin, it will 
raiſe bliſters ; and if it comes upon 2 will immediately 
turn it black, and on being waſhed wil come in lr fes. — 
is alſo dangerous working + ined 40 after it is 

for if any of the ſaw-duſt ha Jon NP ke 

mens eyes, it eauſes infec co, 15 he "toſs öf f tent 
WR time to prevent Which, thi _— cover Retr 
— lawn during /the me | x 7 7 e cri the” 


This tree hath a ſmooth browniſh Bark, the trunk divides" 
upward into many branches, 2 with new) 2 
i of, in acute points, fli ſawedl en their edge, 4 * 
a lucid green, ſtandiſg fo ſhort e 
fowers come out in ſhort ſpikes at the eat of . ® 
— of both ſexes in the ſame ſpike, but having tis; 
they make but little a Matinee, thefe are Seeg 
fruit about the ſize * of the ſame ſhape as che de” 
Pippin, turning of a yelldw colour when ripe, which bas 
often tempted ſtrangers to eat of them to their coſt, fbr 
they inflame the month and throat to a great degree, cal er 
violane pains in the throat and Aomach, weh is Ces 
unleſs remgeles are timely applied. 
The inhabitants of America believe it is da erous * fit 
or lie unter theſe trees, and affirm, that the rain or dew, 
Which falls from the leaves, will raife blifters ; bot it is very 


them mix with the rein, ie will do po injury 


The ſecohd fort grows naturally 
Spain, and the Mud at Campeach — The ſecond ſort grows 
1 as large à ffzennthe firſt; the leaves of this are Muell 
"ger than theſe of the rf, and have two ſmall glandules 


growing at tear 
* ts bale; ; they are ſaved on their edges, and 


The third 


2 twenty feet high: the leaves of this 
ole of tne common Holly, ant are ſet with 


reatly reſemble 
ſharp prickles 


Continue all the year.. 

* le plants are preſerved in ſome of the cerious gardens | 
ES where they can never be expected. to riſe to any 

Neat he gt, for they are too tender to live in theſe nor- 


2 


certain, that unleſs the leaves are broken, and the } Juice of | 


at 9 in New 


con £94 of each indenture'; they are of » lucid green, and | 


| 


would be in danger of loſing their fight, by the j vice, ying | 


| 


| 


| 


— — 


4s 5 bumbler b ſeldom riſing more ; 


1 


HOL 
thern countries but i in ſtoves ; they riſe eaſily from ſeeds, 
provided they =_ The ſeeds muſt be ſown upon a 
good hot-bed, and when the plants come up, they ſhould 
be each planted 1 in a ſmall ſeparate pot, and plun into 
a bed of tanners bark, treating them in the ſame way 
as other tender plants, but they maſt not have much wet, 
for theſe plants abound with an acrid milky juice, and it 
is certain that ſuch plants are ſoon killed by much moiſture 3 
theſe plants muſt be removed into the ſtove, and plun | 
into the tan-bed in autumn, where they ſhould conſtantly 
remain, giving them very little water in winter; and in 
ſummer, when the weather is warm, they ſhould have a 
good ſhare of air admitted to them, and gently refreſhed 
with warer. 

HIPPOPHAE. Lin. Gen. Plant. 980. Sea Wa 

The CRARNAcTERS are, 

It is male and female in differen! plants; ; the male flowwers have 
an empalement of one leaf, cut into two parts; they have no pe- 
tals, but have feur Sport lamina. The female flowers have no 
petals, but a one-leaved empalement, which is oval and bifid at 
the brim; theſe have no lamina, but in the center is fituated @ 
ſmall roundiſh germen, which afterward turns to a e 
berry with one cell, incloſeng one round; 2 —_— 

"The Srretzs are, 

1. Th ag pe (. 
PI. 1023. e 
thorn with a J 47 7 

2. Htrror nA 


102 Hip hae 5 oval 
. 


> r 
* * 


aloe fo foliis MITE Lin. Sp pe 
ſhaped lea ver, or Sea Ruck= 


eee Fils ovatis. Wis Lin, Sp. el. 
Canada Sea R= 


„„en 


40 "the 1. Li 10 — 
| The. ern ſore grows ee on Ms MINE in Li 
| cola 8. 0 7 . he od 7 Sand ch 
1 Beal — K re = Pier of this, one. wh 
ellow, and the her ak re id hut 
Rach [h ve ob 4 Pp al ec enly 
other Lf 1 ſaw growng = 8 ban 20 'Hs e _ 
15 6 riſe & with 9 . feet ig 


ASE: 3 Þ 


15 5 many irregular br hes, whis an. 
ja very l &: 


apper fide, but, MAN. on 


e , er. garni 1 

Fl Sign 
82 under, Se — SD, 7 the. twa 22 
lof wege pres are qe 2 free h Arthe l 
come out from t : to whach 


they fit very oh the 
cluſtery, - but the female „ ⁊ A 1 


ittle appearance, LF he appearan J 


the female plants arg ripe in l 
Me "his, 1 0 20 e by. ers from che 70ot, 
r the roots ſpreal ſend up a great number of 


] ſhoots, ſo as to for C 1 10 eſg ate taken off in 
8 © . pobes 5 rys, they will be fit to 
tranſplant after one year's grow to the places where they 
are to remain ;̃ as there is little beauty i in — ; Plant, ſo one 
or two of them may be allowed a place. i in a Plantation of. 
ſhrubs for the ſake of variety. | 

The fecond fort grows ue AND in North . this. 
hath much the appearance of the former ſort, bathe leaves 
differ in their ſhape, theſe being much — broader, 
and are not ſo white on their under ſide; this 3 | 
propagated by fuckers or, layers. 

HIPPOSELINUM. See Smrr num. 

HIRUNDINARIA. See AscLEPas. 

HOLCUS. Lin. Gen- Plant. 1015. Indian Millet, ors 
Corn. 
The CnanracTres are, 
FN hath male and hermaphrodite — en the ſame. plant 25 
the male. flowers are ſmall, and have a twiſted bivalue c baff 
ending with an acute beard; they have neither petals, or any. 
| proper empalement, but have three hairy flamina. The herma 

. phrodite. 


, (fs the en, 


89994 0201 9 


norm 


ne rs re fingle, fitting in a fff bivabir chef; they | 


Aue thret hairy lamina with a reundiſh germen, achich aner- 


ward becomes an o fingle ſeed, <rrappcd wp in the chu. 
- The Srcits are, 
1. Hortcvs ( 


2. Horcvs (Saccharatut) glumis glabris, ſeminibus mu- 


-ticis. Lin. Sp. Pl. 105). Holcas with ſmooth buſts, and feeds 


avithout aWwns. | | 8 

There are ſeveral other of the graſſy tribe which belong 
to this genus, but as they are not cultivated for uſe, fo 1 
hall not enumerate them here. £ { 

The two ſorts here mentioned grow naturally in India, 
where their grain is often uſed, to feed poultry, and the 
deeds of theſe are frequently ſent to Europe for the ſame pur- 
poſe, but the ſummers are ſeldom warm enough to ripen 
the ſeeds in the open air in England. The ſtalks of theſe 
= riſe five or fix feet high, with ſtrong reedy talks, 
like thoſe of the Maize, or Turkey Wheat. The leaves are 

and broad, having a deep furrow through the center 
ef the leaf, where the midrib is depreſſed on the upper ſur- 
face, and is very prominent below. 'The leaves .are two 
Feet and a half long, and three inches broad in the middle, 


embracing the ſtalks with their baſe. The flowers come 


out in large panicles at the top of the ſtalks, reſembling, at 
firſt appearance, the male ſpikes of the Turkey Wheat; 
theſe are ſucceeded by roundiſh ſeeds, which are wrapped 
round with the chef, | 


Theſe plants are propagated in a few gardens for the ſake 


of variety, but as they are late in ripening their grain here, 


ſo they are not worth cultivating for uſe: The ſeeds ſhould 
be ſown on a warm border the beginning of April; and 
when the plants come up, they ſhould be thinned to the 
.ciſtahce of a foot aſunder in the rows, and the rows ſhould 
be three feet diſtance ; the culture aſter this, is to keep the 


2 clean from weeds, and draw the earth up with a 


to the ſtems of the plants ; if the ſeaſon proves warm, 
their panicles will appear in July, and the grain will ripen 
in September, but in bad ſeaſons their grain will not ripen 


re. - . 
HOLLOW ROOT. See Fun A RIA. 

- HOLLY. See IL Ex. ä 
HOLLYHOCEKS. See Artcra. 
HONEYSUCKLE. See PericLTMENUM:. 

HOPS. SeeLvevrus. ASS; 
HORDEUM. Lin. Gen. Plant. 94. Barley. 

The CRARAcrExs are, i 
It hath à partial involucrum, which contain three flowers ; 
the petal of the flower opens cuith two valves; the flower hath 
#bree hairy ſtamina ſhorter than the petal, and an oval turned 
germen, which afterward becomes an oblong bellicd ſeed, pointed 


ae both ends, having @ longitudinal furrow, ſurrounded by the 
| etal of the flower, which does net fall of. 


The Speis are, | 

1. Hoxpeum (Yulgare) floſculis omnibus hermaphro- 
Gitis ariſtatis ordinibus duobus erectioribus. Lin. Sp. Pl. 84. 
Barley with all the flowers hermaphrodite, and two orders of 
beards, which are ere; or Spring Barley. 

2. Hoapeum (Zeocriton) floſculis lateralibus maſculis 
muticis, ſeminibus angularibus imbricatis. Hort. Upſ. 23. 
Barley with male flowers or the fiele, witholit awons, and 
2 Seeds placed over each other z3 or common long-eared 
Barley. 

3. Hoxptum (Diſlichon) floſculis lateralibus maſculis 
muticis, ſeminibus angularibus patentibus corticatis. Hort. 
Upſal. 23. Barley with male flowers on the fide, without awns, 
and angular ſpreading ſeeds with haſes; commonly called Sprat, 
or Battledore Barley. | ; 

4 


Hort. Upſal. 23. Barley <vith all the" 7 
ö  andbearded, and fix rews of feeds e 
) glumis villoſis, ſeminibus ariſta - 
tis. Hort. Upſal. 301. Helcus with hairy chaff, and beurded | 


; OR 


4. Hotbroum (Harafithbon) fidfeulis omnibus Peg 
phroditis ariſtatis, ſeminibus ſexfariam æqualiter Polity, 
ranged'y calleWix 
ter, or Square Barly, Bear Barley, or Big. 

The frit ſort is the common Spring Barley, which h 
 prinelpally cultivated in England; of this the farmers mabg 
two ſorts, via. the common and Rath-ripe Barley, which 
are the ſame ; for the Rath-nipe has only been an alteratiy 
occaſioned by being long cultiratad upon warm gravelly 
lands. The ſeeds of this, when ſown in cold or 
land, will, the firſt year, ripen near a fortnight 
than the ſeeds taken from ſtrong- land, therefobe the far. 
mers in the vales generally purchaſe their ſeed Barley fron 
the warm land, for. if ſaved in the vales two or three yean, 
it will become full as late in ripening as che common Bar. 
ley of their oven product, and the farmers on the au 
land are alſo obliged to procure their ſeed Barley from the 
ſtrong land, otherwiſe their grain would degenerate in bulk 

and fulneſs, which by thus changing is prevented, This 
| fort of Barley is cafily diſtinguiſhed by the two orders of 
beafds or awns, which ftand ere; the cha is alſo thin- 
ner than that of the two latt ſpecies, ſo is eſteemed bete: 
for malting. MY 251-73 A 

The ſecond fort is the lon Barley, which is cuk : 

tivated in many parts of England, and is an exceeding good 
ſort ; but ſome farmers object to this ſort, becauſe they ſay 
the ears being long and heavy, it is more apt to lodge; thy 
hath the grains regularly ranged in a double row, lyi 
over each other like tiles on a houſe, or the ſcales of $f; 
The hut. or chaff of this Barley is alſo very thin, ot 
much eſteemed for malting. Ai (08 $6 
The third fort is uſually called Sprat Barley; this hath 
| ſhorter and broader ears than either of the other ſorts ; the 
awns or beards are longer, and the grains are placed cloſer 
together, the awns being long, the birds cannot fo 'vefily 
et out the grains; this feldom grows ſo tall as the other 
ies; the ſtraw is ſhorter and coarſer, ſo not very good 
| fodder for cattle, 
T The fourth ſort is rarely cultivated in the ſouthern pam 
of England, but in the northern counties, and in Scot- 
land is generally ſown, being much hardier than the other 
ſpecies, ſo will bear the cold; this hath its grains diſ. 
poſed in fix rows; the grain is large and plump, but 1 
not ſo * for malting, which is the reaſon of its not be- 
ing cultivated in the ſouthern parts of England, where the 
other ſorts which are much better for that purpoſe do the 
fo well. . 35 uk 

All the ſorts of Barley are ſown in the ſpring of the year; 
in a dry time; in ſome very dry light land it is ſown early 
in March, but in firong clayey foils it is not ſown til 
April, and ſometimes not until the 3 of May; but 
when it is fown ſo late, if the ſeaſon doth not prove ver) 
favourable, it is very late in autumn before it is ft to mom, 
unleſs it be the Rath-rape ſort, which is often ripe in nine 
weeks fron the time of ſowing.” ' | 

Some people fow Barley upon land where Wheat grew — 
former year; but when this is praRiſed; the ground ſhouid 
be ploughed the beginning of Oftober in a dry time, lay1s 
it in ſmall ridges, that the froſt may mellow it the better, 
and this will improve the land greatly ; and if this can 
ploughed again in January, or the beginning of Argos 
it will break and prepare the ground better; in March th 

ground ſhould be ploughed again deeper, and laid even 
where it is not very wet; but in ſtrong wet lands the grov* 
ſhould be laid in round lands, and the furrows made deep 
to receive the wet. When this is finiſhed, the common 
method is to ſow the Barley-ſeed with a broad-caſt at tuo 


ſowings ; the firſt being harrowed in once, the — 


i is the quantity of grain uſuzlly ſown by the farmers, 
err could be prevatied an to alter , th 
would ſoon find their accvunt in it, for if a third of that 


ity is ſown there will be a much greater produce, and 
ub will be leſs liable to lodge, as I have many times 
; for when Corn or any other vegetable ſtands 
very cloſe, the ſtalks are drawn ap weak, ſo are incapable 
to feſiſt the force of winds, or bear up under heavy rains; 
but when they are at a proper diſtance, their ſtalks will be 
more than twice the fize of the other, ſo are ſeldom laid. 
I have frequently obſerved in fields where there has been a 
foot-path through their middle, that the Corn which has 
ſtood thin on each fide the hath ſtood upright, when 
all the reſt on both ſides has been laid flat on the ground; 
and whoever will obſerve theſe roots of Corn near the pon 
will find them tiller out (i. e. have a greater number of ſtalks) 
to more than four times the quantity of the other parts of 
the field. I have ſeen experiments made by ſowing Barley 
in rows acroſs divers parts of the ſame field, and the grains 
fowed thin in the rows, ſo that the roots were three or four 


| gined; for el that po 


this practice, they | of 


could be 


HOR 
land can nouriſm more than 
twice the number of roots in the ſame ſpace as rich land, 
is ſuch an abſurdity as one could hardly ſuppoſe any perſon 
common-underflatding guilty of; and yet fo it is, for 
the general ice is to allow a greater quantity of ſeed 
to poor land than for richer ground, not confideripg that 
where the roots ſtand ſo cloſe, they will deprive each other 
of the nouriſhment, fo ſtarve themſelves, which is always 
the cafe where the roots ftand cloſe, which any perſon may 
at firſt fight obſerve in any part of the fields where the Corn 
happens to ſcatter when they are ſowing it; or in places, 
where, by harrowing, the ſeed is drawn in heaps, thoſe 


* *% I LAY 


| patches will ſtarve, and never grow to a third part of the 


as the other of the ſame field ; and yet common 
as this is, it is little noticed by farmers, otherwiſe the 
ſurely would not continue their old cuſtom of ſowing. 
have made many experiments for ſeveral years in the 
land, and have always found that all crops which are ſown 
or planted at a ter diftance than uſual, bave ſucceeded 
upon ſuch land; and I am convinced, if. the farmers 
atled on to quit their prejudices, and make 


inches aſunder in the rows, and the rows a foot diftance : 
the intermediate ſpaces of the ſame field were at the ſame 
time ſown broad caſt in the uſuat way; the ſucceſs was this, 
the roots which ſtood thin in the rows tillered out from ten 
or twelve, to upward of thirty ftalks on each root, the ſtalks 
were ſtronger, the ears longer, and the grains larger than 
any of thoſe ſown in the common way; and when thoſe parts 
of the field where the Corn was fown in the uſual way has 
been lodged, theſe pb gn thin have ſapported their up- 
right poſition againſt wind and rain, though the rows have 
been made not only lengthways, but croſs the lands in ſe- 
veral poſitions, ſo that there could be no alteration in re- 
rd to the goodneſs of the land, or the fituation of the 
orn ; therefore where ſach experiments have been fre- 
23 made, and always attended with equal ſucceſs, 
can be no room to doubt which of the two methods is 
more eligible ; ſince if the crops were only ſuppoſed to be 
equal in both, the ſaving two thirds of che Corn ſown isa 
— great advantage, and deſerves a national conſideration, 
as ſuch a ſaving in ſcarce times might be a very great be- 
nefit to the public. This ſaving of ſeed Corn muſt be un- 
derſtood to ſuch as is ſown broad caſt ; for if it is 
fown in drills, an eighth part of the ſeeds uſually ſown will 
be ſufficient for an acre of land, and the produce will be 
ter; for all ſorts of Corn is naturally inclined to ſend out 
eral ſtalks from eath root, which they rarely fail to do 
where the roots are at a proper diſtance and have room; nor 
do the ſtalks grow in this caſe near ſo tall, but are much 
ronger than when they are near together, when they rarely 
have more than two or three ftalks, whereas thoſe roots 
which have proper room ſeldom have leſs than ten or twelve. 
I have had eighty-fix'ſtalks upon one root of Barley, which 
vere ſtrong, produced longer ears, and the grain was better 
filled than any which I ever ſaw grow in the common me- 
thod of huſbandry, and the land upon which this was 
not very rich; but I have frequently obſerved on the ſides 
of hot-beds in the kitchen- gardens, where Barley ſtraw has 
deen uſed for covering the beds, that ſome of the grains left 
in the ears have dropped out and grown, the roots have pro- 
duced from thirty to fixty talks each, and thoſe have been 
or four times larger than the ſtalks ever arrive at in the 


common way: but to this I know it will be objected, that 
although upon rich land in a garden, theſe roots of Corn 
way probably have ſo many ftalks, yet in r land they 

Will not have ſuch produce; therefore unleſs there is a greater 


quantity of ſeeds ſown, their crop will not be worth ſtand- 


being convinced by many trials of its great 


trial of this method of ſowing their Corn thin, they would 
ſoon ſee the advantage of this huſbandry. 

The noblemen and gentlemen in France are very buſy in 
ſetting ples of this huſbandry in moſt of their provinces, 
i utility, and it 
were to be wiſhed the ſame was done in England. , 

After the Barley is fown, and harrowed in, the ground 
ſhould be rolled after the firſt ſhower of rain, to break the 
clods and lay the earth'fmooth, which will render it better 
to mow the Barley, and alfo cauſe the earth to lie cloſer to 
the roots of the corn, which will be of great ſervice to it in 
dry weather. | $098: 

Where Barley is ſown upon new broken up land, the 
ufual method is to plough up the land in March, and let it 
lie fallow until June, at which time it is ploughed again, 
and ſown with Turneps, which are eaten by ſheep1n winter, 
by whoſe dung the land is tly improved, and then in 
March following the Den ploughed again, and fown 
with Barley as before, 4 EVE 2 
There are many people who ſow Clover with their Barley, 
and ſome have ſown Lucern with Barley; but neither 
of theſe methods is to be commended, for where there 1s a 


good crop of Barley, the Clover or Lucern muſt be ſo weak 
as not to pay for ſtanding ; ſo that the better way is to ſow 


the Barley alone without any other crop among it, and then 
the land will be at li for any other crop when the 
Barley is taken off the 


ground; but this practice 2 
Clover, Rye Graſs, and other Graſs-ſeeds, with Corn, 
been ſo loũg and univerſally eftabliſhed among farmers, that 
there is little hope of prevailing with thoſe people to alter 
a cuſtom which has been handed down to them from theit 
predeceſſors, although there ſhould be many examples pro- 
duced to ſhew the abſurdity of this ice. 
When the Barley has been up three weeks or a month, it 
will be a very method to roll it over with a weighty 
roller, which Will preſs the earth cloſe to the roots of the 
Corn, and thereby prevent the ſon and air from penetrating 
the ground, which will be of fingular ſervice in dry ſeaſons ; 
and this rolling of it before it ſtalks; will cauſe it to till 
out into a greater number of ſtalks; ſo that if the plants 
ſhould be thin, this will cauſe them to ſpread fo as to fill 
che ground, and likewiſe ſtrengthen the ſtalks. 
The time for cutting of Barley is, when the red colour of 
the ears is off, and the ſtraw turns yellow, ang the ears 
begin to hang down : in the north of England they always 
reap their Barley, and make it up in ſheaves, as is practiſed 
here for Wheat, by which method they do not loſe near ſo 


W$, which is one of the greateſt fallacies that can be ima- 


much Corn, and it is alſo more handy to ſtack; but this 
XX method 


H OR 


well be 


method cannot 


the rich lands near London, ef | 
: e when this is the caſe, the Barley muſt lie on the 
ſwarth till all the weeds are dead; but as it is apt to ſprout 
2 weather, it muſt be ſhook up, and turned every fair 
19 
be thoroughly dry, otherwiſe if it be ſtacked wet it will 
turn muſty; or if too green, it is ſubject to burn the mow. 
The common produce of Barley is two and a half, or three 
uarters on an acre, but I have ſometimes known eight or 
ten quarters on an acre. | | 
HORMINUM. Tourn. Inſt. R. H. 178. Clary. 
The CHaRacTErs are, 

The empalement of the flower is permanent, of one leaf, bav- 
ing two hips; the upper ending in three acute 
ending in two. T he flower has one petal, divided into two lips; 
the upper is concave, and incurved with a ſlight indeuture at 
the point, the lower is broader and more indented. It bath two 
Hort flamina ſituated in the tube of the flower. Tn the bottom 
of the tube are four roundiſh germen, which afterward become 

four ſeeds lodged in the empalement. 

The Speis are, | | 
. x. Hoxuinun (Ferbenaceum) foliis ſinuatis obtuſis ere- 
natis, calycibus acutis. Clary with obtuſe finuated leaves 


= 


* 
. 


: 


called Wild Clary. 


2. Hoxutxun (Lyrata) foliis pinnato-finuatis rugoſis, 
calycibus corolla longioribus. Clary æuith wing-ſhaped finu- 


ated leaves which are.rough, and the empalements longer than 
#he petal of the flower ; or Oak-leaved Clary. ; 

3. Horwminum (Periicillatum) foliis cordatis crenato- 
dentatis, verticillis ſubnudis, ſtylo corollarum labio infe- 
riore incumbente. Clary with beart-ſpaped, crenated, indent- 


ed leaves, naked whorls, and the flyle lying upon the under lip 


of the petal. + | 

4. Hormixum (Napifolinm) follis radicalibus pinnato- 
inciſis, caulinis cordatis crenatis, ſummis ſemiamplexicau- 
Iibus. Clary cvith kaver leaves cut and winged, thoſe on the 
Hall: 3 and crenated, and thoſe on the top half em- 
Tracing the flalks. . 

5. Horminum (Satizum) foliis obtuſis crenatis, brac- 
teis ſummis ſterilibus majoribus corollatis. Clary with ob- 
taſe crenated leaves, and the bracteæ on the top of the flalks 
Xe coloured, and barren ; Clary with & purple Viclet top. 

he firſt ſort grows naturally on fandy and gravelly 


* 


ground in many parts of England, ſo is rarely cultivated in 


gardens; but as it has been long uſed in medicine, I have 
enumerated it to introduce the other ſpecies. 

This is ſometimes called Oculus Chriſti, from the ſup- 
poſed vartues of its ſeeds in clearing of the fight, which it 
does by its viſcous covering; for when any thing happens 
to fall into the eye, if one of the ſeeds is put in at one cor- 
ner, and the eye-lid kept cloſe over it, moving the ſeed 
gently along the eye, whatever happens to be there will 
ſtick to the ſeed, and fo be brought out. The virtues of 

this are ſuppoſed to be the ſame as the garden Clary, but 
not quite ſo powerful. 

The ſecond fort grows naturally in the South of France 
and Italy. This is by ſome ſuppoſed to be a variety of the 
firſt ; but the leaves of this are regularly fir” ted on both 
fides, in form of a winged leaf; the ſtalks iſe about the 
ſame height with the former, but all the leaves upon the 
ſtalks are ſinuated in the fame manner as the lower ; the 
flowers are ſmaller than thoſe of the firſt, but grow in whorl- 
ed ſpikes like them. It is a perennial plant, very hardy, 
and will propagate in plenty by its ſcattering ſeeds. 

The third ſort is a perennial plant, which grows natu- 
rally in Auftria and Bohemia. This ſends out from the root 


practiſed where there are many 
Corn, which is too frequently the caſe 
ially in moiſt ſeaſons; 


after rain to prevent it. When it is carried it ſhould: 


points, the under 


| awhich are crenated, and the empalement ending in acute points; 


_ 


8 


| 


| ſtant, one with purple tops, another with red tops, and a 


a great number of heart-ſhaped leaves, which are 


and in Italy. 


are at preſent in moſt parts of England, better than in = 


HOT 


i 8 fawed of 
their edges and deeply veined, ſtanding upon 
foot-ſtalles which are hairy ; the ſtalks are ſquare, and ps 
two feet and a; half high, garniſhed with two heart-ſhaped 
leaves at each joint, whoſe baſe half embrace the talks, 
which are garniſhed with whorls of ſmall blue fl dee 
much unlike thoſe of the common ſort, but larger; the 
ſpikes are more than a foot long, and toward the top the 
whorls are nearer together. 
The fourth ſort grows naturally in the ſouth of Prance, 
This is alſo a perennial plant, which bar 
ſome reſemblance of the third, but the lower leaves of this 
are cut at their baſe to the midrib, into two or three pair 
of ears or lobes, which are ſmall, and at a diſtance from 
each other: the leaves are not ſawed, but bluntly indent. 
ed; the ſtalks of this are flenderer, and do not grow þ 
tall as thoſe of the third, nor are the ſpikes of flowers ſo 
long. 9 
Bath theſe ſorts may be eafily propagated by ſeeds, which, 
if ſown in the ſpring on an open ſpot of ground, the plant 
will come up, and require no other care but to keep then 
clean from weeds, and allow them room to grow ; for they 
ſhould not be nearer than two feet apart, as they grow very 
large, and will laſt ſeveral years. 
"The fifth ſort is an annual plant, which grows naturally 
in Spain; of this there are three varieties which are con- 


third with green tops. As they differ in nothing but the 
colour of their bracteæ on the top of the ſtalks, ſo I hare 
not put them down-as different ſpecies, though from more 
than thirty years cultivating them, I have not known them 

alter from one to the otber | 


Theſe plants have obtuſe crenated leaves ſhaped like thoſe 
of the common red Sage; the ſtalks are ſquare and grow 
ere, about a foot and a half high; their lower parts ae 

arniſhed at each joint, with two oppoſite leaves of the 
— ſhape, but gradually diminiſhing in ſize toward the 
top: the ſtalks are garniſhed upward with whorls of {mall 
flowers, and are terminated by clufters of ſmall leaves, 
which in one are red, in another blue, in a third green, 
which make a pretty appearance, and are preſerved in gu- 
dens for ornament. 

The ſceds of theſe are ſown in the ſpring, in the places 
where they are deſigned to remain, and require no other 
care but to keep them clean from. weeds, and thin them 
where they come up too cloſe. = 

Garden Clary. Sce Sclarea. I, 

HORNBEAM. See CaR PIN us. | 

HORSE CHESTNUT. See Escurvs. 

HORSE-DUNG is of great uſe in gardens, firſt to make 
hot-beds for the raiſing of all ſorts of early garden Crops, 
as Cucumbers, Melons, Aſparagus, 4 &c. for 
which purpoſe no other ſort of dung will do ſo well, this 
fermenting the ſtrongeſt ; and, if mixed with litter and 
ſea- coal * in a due proportion, will continue its beat 
much longer than any other ſort of Dung whatſoever ; and 
afterwards when rotted, becomes an excellent manure ior 
moſt ſorts of lands, more eſpecially for ſuch as are of à c 
nature; and for {{F clayey lands, when mixed with ſea- 
coal aſhes and the cleanſing of London ſtreets, it will cauſe 
the parts to ſeparate much ſooner than any other compo 
will do; ſo that where it can be obtained in plenty, I would 
always recommend the uſe of it for ſuch lands. 

HOT-BEDS are of general uſe in theſe northern parte 
of Europe, without which we could not enjoy ſo many 9 
the products of warmer climes as we do. now; nor co 
we have the tables furniſhed with the ſeveral products 
the garden, during the winter and ſpring months, 25 they 


4 
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entry in Europe; for although we eanhot boaſt of 
irons 7 of 1 the London markets and 
park a en's tables are better furniſhed with all ſorts of el- 


plan ts 


ing manner: 
1 * is a quantity of new horſe- dung from the 


dable (in which there ſhould be part of the litter or ſtraw, 
which is commonly uſed in the ſtable, but not in too great 

tion to the dung,) the quantity cf this mixture muſt 
Eating to the length of the bed intended, which, if 


H UR 


feet thick. The length mult be proportioned tothe frames . 


leſs than 


intended to cover it, but that ſhould neyer 
eleven or twelve feet, and the width not leſs than fix, 
which is but a ſufficient body to continue the heat, This 
trench ſhould be bricked up round the ſides to the above- 
mentioned height of three 4 and ſhould be filled with 


| freſh tanners bark (i. e. ſach as the tanners have lately 


drawn out of their vats, after they have uſed it for tanning 
leather,) which ſhould be laid in a round heap for a . | 
or ten days before it is put into the trench, that the moiſ- 
ture may the better drain out of it, which, if detained in 
too great a quantity, will prevent its fermentation ; then 
put it into the trench, and gently beat it down c__— 
with a dung-fork; but it muſt not be trodden, whic 


would alſo prevent its heating, by ſettling it too cloſe ; , 
then you muſt put on the frame over the bed, covering 
it with the glaſſes, and in about a fortnight it will begin 
to heat ; at which time may be plunged pots of plants, or 
ſeeds into it, obſerving not to tread down the bark in do- 
ing of it. 
HOTTONTIA. Boerh. Ind. alt. 1. p. 207. Water Violet, 
The CRARACTrERs are, | L 
The flower has one petcl, cut above into five oblong oval ſeg- 
ments; it hath five Short awl-fhaped ſtami us, landing on the. 
tube of the fetal. In the center is ſituated a globular germen, ' 
which afterward becomes a cap/ule of the ſame form, with one _ 
cell filled with globular ſeeds, ſiting upon the empalement. ; 
We know but one SyEc1es of this genus, viz. ET” 
Horrox IA (Pealrfris.) Boerh. Ind. alt. 1. p. 207. Va- 
ter Milfeil, or Water Violet, with a naked ſtalbt. | 
This plant grows naturally in ſtanding waters in many 
parts of England; the leaves which are for the moſt part 
immerſed in the water, are finely winged and flat, like 
moſt of the ſea plants, and at the bottom have long fibrous 
roots, which ſtrike into the mud: the flower ſtalks riſe 
five or ſix inches above the water; they are naked, and to- 
ward the top have two or three whorls of purple flowers, 
terminated by a ſmall cluſter of the ſame. Theſe flowers 
have the appearance of thoſe of the Stock-gilliflower, ſo 
make a pretty appearance on the ſurface of the water. | 
It may be propagated in deep ſtanding waters, by pro- 
curing its ſeeds when they are ripe, from the places of 
their natural growth; which ſhould be immediately drop- 
ped into the water where they are deſigned to grow, and 
the ſpring following they will appear; and if they are not 
diſturbed, they will ſoon propagate themſelves in great 
lenty. | 
4 HOEING is neceſſary and beneficial to plants, for two 
things: firſt, for deſtroying of weeds; 2dly, becauſe it 
diſpoſes the ground the better to imbibe the night deus, 
keeps in a conſtant freſhneſs, and adds a vigour to the plants 
and trees, whoſe fruit by that means becomes better condi- 
tioned than otherwiſe they would be. 
HUMULUS. See Lururvus. 
HURA. Lin. Gen. Plant. 965. Sand Box-tree. 
The CHARACTERS are, | 
I: hath male and friale flowers on e. ſame plant. The male 
feewers hade no fetal, bat a colummn of ffamina, aich are jcine 
ed oi bottom iato a cylinder. The female flonvers have a faul. 
ing empalement of one leaf, with one tnbutc::; fetal; the round- 
ih germen is fuated in the bottom of the empalement, which af ' 
ter ward becomes an erbiculur lizneous fruit, depreficd at top and 
bottom, having tarelbe deeg furrows with ſo many cells, which 
oþen at ile top with an elaſticity, each containing ane round flat 
feed. | 


early in the year, ſhould not be leſs than one good load for 
each light; this dung ſhould be thrown up in a heap, mix- 
ing therewith ſome ſea-coal aſhes, which will be of ſervice 
to continue the heat of the dung; it ſhould remain ſix or 
ſeven days in this heap, then it ſhould be turned over, and 
the parts well mixed together, and caſt into a heap again, 
where it may continue five or ſix days longer, by which 
time it will have acquired a due heat; then in ſome well 
ſheltered part of the garden, a trench ſhould be dug out in 
length and width proportionable to the frames intended 
for it; if the ground is dry, about a foot, or a foot and a 
half deep ; but if wet, not above ſix inches ; then the dung 
ſhould be wheeled into the opening, and every part of it 
flirred with a fork, to lay it exactly even and ſmooth thro? | 
every. part of the bed ; as alſo to lay the bottom of the heap 
(which has commoaly leſs litter) upon the ſurface of the 
bed; this will prevent the ſteam from riſing ſo plentifully 
as it would otherwiſe do. To prevent this, and the heat 
from riſing ſo violently as to burn the roots of whatever 
plants are put into the ground, it will be a very good way 
to ſpread a layer of neats-dung all over the ſurface of the 
horſe-dung, which will prevent the mould from burning: 
if the bed is intended for Cucumbers or Melons, the earth 
ſhou!d not be laid all over the bed at firſt, only a hill of 
earth ſhould be firſt laid in the middle of vcd light, on 
wuich the plants ſhould be planted, and the remaining ſpace 
ſhould be filled up from time to time, as the roots of the 
plants ſpread, but this is fully explained under thoſe two 
afticles. But if the Hot-bed is intended for other plants, 
then after the bed is well prepared, it ſhould be left two or 
three days for the ſteam to paſs off before the earth is laid 


upon the dung. 
In the making of theſe Hot- beds, it muſt be carefully 
the dung cloſe with a fork; and if it be 


obſerved to ſettle 


pretty full of long litter, it ſhould be equally trod down 
Cloſe in every part, otherwiſe it will be ſubje& to heat too 
violently, and conſequently the heat will be much ſooner 
ſpent, which is one of the greateſt dangers theſe ſort of beds 
we liable to. During the firſt week or ten days after the 
bed 15 made, the glaſſes ſhould be but lightly covered in | 
the night, and in the day-time they ſhould be raiſed to let 
out the team, which is ſubje to riſe very copioufly while 
the dung is freſh ; but as the heat abates, ſo the covering 
ſhould be increaſed. 

But although the Hot-bed I have deſcribed is what the 
itchen-gardeners commonly uſe, yet thoſe made with tan- 
ners bark are much preferable, eſpecially for all tender ex- | 
otic plants or fruits, which require an even degree of warmth 
to be ->2ntinued for ſeveral months, which is what cannot 
- effocted by horſe-durg only. The manner of making 

eſe beds is as follows: 

3 8 muſt be a trench dug in the earth about three feet 
ep, if the ground be dry; but if wet, it muſt not be above 
X inches deep at woſt, and muſt he raiſed in propcrtion 


oye ground, fo as to admit of the tan being laid three | 


We have but one Srreiks of this gerus, viz, 
Huza (Crepitans.) Hort. Cliff. 485, Commeuly callid i 
the Weft-Indi:s Sand Box-tree, 
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This 


* 
naturally in the 8 
been introduced into the Britiſh colonies of 


America, where ſome of the "— reſerved for their 
e 


branches are 
which are the bigge 


theſe have a r empalement, out of which 


ve 
2 ſwells and becomes a round, compreſſed, li 
nedus capſule, having twelve deep furrows, each being a 
diſtinct cell, containing.one large, round, compreſſed ſeed ; 
when the pods are ripe they burſt with an elaſticity, and 
throw out their ſeeds to a conſiderable diſtance. 

It is propagated. by ſeeds, which ſhould be ſown in pots, 
and plunged into a hot-bed of tanners bark. If the feeds 

are freſd. the plants will appear in about five weeks after 
the ſeeds are ſown. As the plants will advance very faſt, 
where due care is taken of them, ſo they ſhould have a 
large ſhare of freſh air admitted to them in warm weather, 
otherwiſe they will draw up too weak. When the plants 
are about two inches high, they ſhould be tranſplanted each 
into a {eparate ſmall pot, and plunged ua into the hot- 
bed of tanners bark, and ſhaded from the ſun until they 
have taken new root, after which they muſt have free air 
admitted to them, by raiſing the glaſſes in proportion to the 
warmth of the ſeaſon. In this hot-bed they ſhould remain 
till Michaelmas, provided the plants have room to grow, 
without touching of the glaſſes, at which time they muſt be 
removed into the bark-ſtove, and 2 in the warmeſt 
part thereof : during the winter ſeaſon they muſt be ſparing- 

y watered, for as «A plants have ſucculent ſtalks ond. 
ing with a milky juice, ſo much moiſture will rot them. In 
ſummer muſt have a large ſhare of freſh air in warm 
weather, but ſhould not be removed into the open air, for 
they are too tender to live abroad in the warmeſt part of the 
year in this country. ng 

As this plant has ample leaves, which are of a beautiful 
green colour, it makes an agreeable variety among other 
tender exotic plants in the ſtove; for where they are kept 
warm andduly refreſhed with water, they retain their leaves 
a'l the year in verdure. 

HYACINTHUS. Tourn. Inſt. R. H. 344. tab. 180. 
Hyacinth. | 

The CRARACTERs are, | : 

T he flower has no empalement. It has ene bell-ſhaped petal, 
auboſe rim is cut into fix farts, and three nectariums on the point 
of the germen, evith fix Sort awul-ſhaped lamina. In the cen- 
ter is ſituated a roundifo thret-cornered germen, having three 

SFurrows, which afterward becomes à roundiſb three-cornered 
capfule, having three cells, which contain roundiſh ſeeds 
The Species are, ; 


1. HYacinTavs (Non ſcriptus) corollis campanulatis 


ſexpartitis apice revolatis. Hort. Cliff. 125. Hyacinth with | 


bell. ſpaped petals divided: into ſix parts, which are refiexed at 
their 7 4 Engliſh Hyacinth, or Hare Bells. _ 
2. HyacinTavs (Seretinus) corollarum exterioribus pe- 


talis diſtinctis, intcrioribus coadunatis. Lin. Sp. Pl. 317. 


paniſh Weſt⸗ Indies, from | 


blue than either of the former. 


| E YA 
Hyacinth whoſe exterior of the flower bath diſinꝶ peut, 
MIT i < 2 8 

. HracinTaus | corollis cam 
fexpartits, po — diſpofitis. Hyacinth 2 
| pet , whic are divided into s I 
a pays Hig-r axe t=x * F. and foe 

4. HracinTHVs (Cernunt) corollis campanulatis ſer. 
porn racemo cernuo. Lin. Sp. Plant. 317. Hyacinth wi 

ell-ſhaped petals, which are divided into fix parts, and a. 
ding branch of 1. 1 

5. HracinTaus (Amethyftinus) corollis campandlatz 
ſemiſexfidis baſi cylindricis. Hort. Upſal. 85. Hyacinthwit 
gr; A petals, cut half way into fix parts, and a cyling;j. 
cal baſe. 

6. HYacinTavus (Orientalis) corollis infundibulifornj. 
bus femiſexfidis baſi ventricoſis. Hort. Upſal. 85. Hyacius 
with funnel. ſpaped petals cut half inte fix parts, and Falling 
at the baſe ; or early, white, eaftern Hyacinth. bg 

The forts here mentioned are all of them diſtinct ſpecies, 
of which there are great varieties, eſpecially of the fixth, 
which have been cultivated with ſo much art, as to render 
ſome of them the moſt valuable flowers in the ſpring ; in 
Hotland the gardensabound with them, eſpecially at Haer. 
lem, where the floriſts have raifed ſo many varieties as to 
amount to ſome hundreds; and ſome of their flowers are ſo 
large, double, and finely coloured, as that their roots are 
valued at twenty or oy pounds ſterling each root. To 
enumerate theſe varieties here, would ſwell this work tovery 
little purpoſe, as every year produces new kinds. 

The firſt ſort grows naturally in woods, and near hedges, 
in lands which have lately been woods, in many parts of 
England, ſo is ſeldom admitted into gardens ; but the poor 
poeple, who make it their buſineſs to gather the wild flowers 
of the fields and woods for noſegays, &c. bring greatquan- 
tities of theſe in the ſpring to London, and ſell them about 
the ſtreets. 

There is a variety of this with white flowers, which is 
kept in ſome gardens, and. only differs in the colour of 
their flowers from the other. 

The ſecond ſort 1s preſerved in ſome gardens for the fake 
of variety; but as it hath as little beauty as the firſt, ſo is 
ſeldom allowed a place in the flower-garden. The flowers 
of this are narrower than thoſe of the firſt ſort, and ſeem as 
if their petals were divided to the bottom, three of the outer 
ſegments being ſeparated from the other, ſtanding at a ſmall 
diſtance from the three interiors, but they are all joined at 
their baſe; the flowers are of a light blue colour, but they 
fade to a worn-out purple. 

The third ſort grows naturally in Spain and Italy. This 
hath blue flowers of the open ſpread bell-ſhape, which are 
divided into fix ſegments almoſt to the bottom, and are 
diſpoſed on every fide the ſtalk. _. 

The fourth ſort ſeems to be a variety of the firſt, the 
flowers being ranged for the. moſt part upon one ſide of the 
ſtalk, and the top of the bunch is always bent. on one fide. 
The flowers are of a bluſh Peach colour, and appear about 
the ſame time as the firſt, | | 

The fifth fort grows naturally in Spain. This hath 2 
ſmaller flower than either of the former ſorts, and comes 
earlier in the ſeaſon.” The petal is cut into fix parts half 
the length, and is reflexed at the brim; the lower part 1 
cylindrical, a little ſwelling at the baſe, and is of a deeper 
This was formerly call 
by the gardeners the Coventry blue Hyacinth. 

The fixthsſort is the eaſtern Hyacinth, of which we for- 
merly had very few varieties in the Engliſh gardens, but the 
ſingle and double white and blue flowering, but from the 
ſeeds of theſe there has been many others raiſed in England; 


| but the gardeners in Holland have, within the lait fit 
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Er of no value. 


hole who are deſirous to preferve any of the old ſorts, 
ec not be at much trouble about it, for their roots 
te in great plenty in any ſoil or ſituation, and will re- 
no 1 


- ſoon- after their leaves decay, and plant them again 
in autumn; for if they are permitted to remain longer in 
the ground, their roots will have multiplied to ſo great a 
degree, as to render their flowers very ſmall and weak. 

All the different ſorts of Hyacinths are propagated by 
ſeeds or offscts from the old bulbs ; the former method has 
been but little practiſed in England till very lately, but in 
Holland and Flanders it hath been followed for many years, 
whereby they have obtained ſo great a variety of moſt beau- 
tiful flowers. Few floriſts in England think it worth their 
trouble to wait four or five: years for the flower of a plant, 
which when produced perhaps might not deſerve to be 
preſerved ; but they do not conſider, that it is only the loſs 
of the four or five fixſt years after ſowing z for if they con- 
tinue ſowing every year after they begin, there will be a 
ſucceſſion of flowers annually, which wilt conſtantly produce 
ſome ſorts different from what they are qr tes. wyong of; 
and new flowers being always the moſt v le to ſhilful 
floriſts (provided they have good properties to recommend 
them,) it will always be a ſufficient recompence for the 
trouble and loſs of time. $6 

The method of raifing theſe flowers from ſeeds is as fol- 
Jows : firſt, to be provided with ſome ſeed (which 
ſhould. be ſaved from either ſemi-double, or ſuch ſingle 


flowers as are large, and. have good properties :) ſecondly, 


one or more ſhallow boxes ſhould be provided, accordi 
ta the quantity of ſeeds to be fown, which muſt be fill 
with freſh, light, ſandy foil, laying the ſurface very level; 
then the ſeeds ſhould be ſown thereon as equally as poſſible, 
covering it about half an inch thick with the ſame light 
earth: the time for this work is about the middle of Au- 
guſt. Theſe boxes ſhould be placed where they may enjoy 
the morning ſun only until the latter end of September, at 
which time they ſhould be removed into a warmer ſituation, 
and towards the end of October they ſhould be placed un- 
der a common hot-bed frame, where they may remain dur- 
ing the winter and ſpring months, to be protected from hard 
froſts ; but they ſhould be expoſed to the open air when the 
weather is mild, by taking off the glaſſes. In February or 
March the young plants will begin toappear above ground, 
at which time they muſt be carefully ſcreened from froſts, 
Otherwiſe they will be deſtroyed when they are ſo young; 
but they muſt not be covered at that ſeaſon except in the 
night, or in very bad weather ; for when the plants are 
come up, if they are too cloſe covered, they will draw up 
tall and ſlender, and thereby prevent the growth of their 
© At the end of March, if the weather proves good, 
they may be removed out of the frame, placing them in a 
warm ſituation ; and if the ſeaſon proves dry they ſhould 
now and then havea little water, and kept very clear from 
weeds, which would ſoon overſpread the tender plants and 
deſtroy them. g 
Towards the latter end of April or the beginning of May, 
ſe boxes ſhould be removed into a cooler ſituation 3 fo 
the heat of the ſun at that ſeaſon would be too great for 
theſe tender plants, cauſing their blades to decay much 
ſooner than they would, if they were ſcreened from its 
nolence. In this ſhady ſituation they ſhould remain dur- 
ing the heat of ſummer, obſerving to keep them conſtantly 
y ar from weeds ; but you muſt not place them under the 
fab Pins. of trees, c. nor ſhould you give them any water 
— ter their blades are decayed, for that would infallibly rot 
6 wo About the latter end of Auguſt you ſhould fift 


are but to take up their roots every other 
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"4 little light rick earth over the ſurface of the boxes, an 


then remove them again into-a warmer fituation, and trea 
them during the winter, ſpring, and ſummer months, as 
; was before 


z and the ſecond year, about the middle 


of Auguſt, ſhould be prepared a bed of light, rich, ſandy 


foil, in 3 to the 
-ſurface of whic 

earth from the boxes in which the plants were raifed into a 
fieve, in order to 


(if they have grown well) will be about the ſize of ſmall 


quantity of ſeedling roots, the 


which ſhould be very even; then take out the - 


get out all the roots, which by this time - 


Peaſe : theſe roots ſhould be placed upon the bed at about 


three inches aſunder, obſerving to ſet the bottom 
their roots downwards ; then they 
two inches thick with the ſame light earth ; but as it will be - 
impoſſible to get all the ſmall roots out of the earth in the 
boxes, the earth ſhould be ſpread upon another bed equally, . 
and covered over with light earth, .by 
will be loſt be they ever ſo ſmall... 


part of 
ſhould be covered over 


which method none 
Thefe beds muſt be arched over with hoops, and in very 


hard: froſty weather muſt be covered with mats, &c. to pro- 
tet them from froſt ; and in the ſpring when the green 
leaves are above 
they ſhould have a little water ſparingly, for nothing is 
more injurious to theſe bulbs than too 
moiſture. 
clear from weeds, but after the blades are decayed, ſhould 
not have any water: in autumn the ſurface of the bed 
ſhould be ſtirred with a very ſhort hand- fork, being exceed - 
ing careful not to thruſt it ſo deep as to touch 
whach, if hurt, are very 
a little freſh, light, rich earth ſh 
about an inch thick, or ſomewhat more; in winter the bed 
ſhould be covered again (as before.) In this bei the roots 


ground, if the weather ſhould be very dry, 
t quantities of 
During the ſummer ſeaſon the beds muſt be kept 


e roots, 
11h ſoon after. Then 
d be fifted over the bed 


ſabje& to 


may continue two years; the third ſummer when the leaves 


d 


h 


may 
ſhould be 


are decayed, the roots ſhould be carefully taken up, and 


be kept out of the ground till Auguſt, when they 
lanted into new beds p - before, at the 


iſtance of ſix inches aſunder; in theſe beds the roots may 


remain till they flower, during which time they ſhould be 
treated as before, with this d 
covering them with mats in the winter, the ſurface of the 
ground ſhould be covered with tanners bark. 


rence only, that inſtead of 


When their flowers begin to ſhew themſelves, thoſe which 
ave roperties ſhould be marked, by thruſting a- 


ſmall ſtiek down by each root; which root, at the time for 


taking 
planted by themſelves, though I would by no means adviſe 
the rejecting any of the other roots until they have blown 


them up, ſhould be ſelected from the reſt, and 


two years, before which their worth cannot be aſcertained. 
When their roots are taken up they fhould be laid into the 


earth again in a horizontal poſition, leaving the green 


leaves hanging downwards from the roots, whereby the 


fi 


reat moiſture contained in their very ſucculent leaves and 
ower-ſtalks will be exhaled, and prevented from entering 


the roots, which, when ſuffered to return into them, is 
very often the cauſe of their rotting. In this poſition the 


roots ſhould remain until the leaves are quite dried off, 


when they muſt be taken up, and after being cleared from 


all manner of filth which would be hurtful to them, they 
muſt be laid up in boxes, where they may be preſerved dry 


ntil September, which is the proper ſeaſon for planting 


them again. 


h 


I ſhall now proceed to the culture of ſuch Hyacinths as 
ave cither been obtained from Holland, or have been pro- 


duced from ſeeds in England. The want of ſkill in this 
N has occaſioned the ill ſucceſs moſt people have 


ad with them here, which has occafioncd their being ſo 


much neglected, ſuppoſing their roots to degenerate after 


| they have flowered in England; which is a great miſtake, 


for 
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for were the roots managed with the ſame art as is practiſed 
in Holland, .I am fully convinced they would thrive full as 
well as there; for, from ſome hundreds of roots which I 
have received from Holland at different times, I have had 
a very great increaſe of their roots, which were as large, 
and produced as many flowers upon their ſtems, as the ſame 
ſorts do in molt parts of Holland. 

The ſoil in which theſe flowers ſucceed beſt, is a light, 
ſandv, freth, rich, aud loamy, which may be compoied after 
the following manner: Take halt trefh earth from a common, 
or paſture-land, which is of a ſandy loam ; this ſhould not 
be taken above eight or nine inches deep at moſt ; and if 
taken with the turf, or green {ward with it, it will ſill be 
Petter, provicec it has time to rot; to this ſhould be added 

a fourth part of ſca- ſand, and the other fourth part of rot- 
ten cow-dung; theſe ſhould, be well mixed together, and 
caſt into à heip, where it may remain until it 1s wanted, 
but it ſhould be turned over once every month. If this 
compoſt be made two years before it is uſed, it will be much 
the better, but if uſed ſooner it ſhould be oftener turned, 
that the paris may the better unite. , 

T his Fil ſhould Le laid two feet deep in the beds which 
are deſigned for Hyacinths, and a little retten cow-dung 
or tanners bark may be laid at the bottom, which will be 
within reach of the fibres, but ſhould by no means touch 
the bulb. If the foil be very wet where theſe beds are 
made, they ſhould be raited ten or twelve inches above the 
ſur face, but if it be dry they need not be raiſed above three 
or fcur. 1 

The beſt ſeaſon for planting theſe roots is toward the 
middle or latter end of — Io according to the carli- 
neſs or lateneſs of the ſeaſon, or the weather which then 
happens ; but I would adviſe never to plant them when the 
ground is extremely dry, unleſs there is a proſpect of ſome 
rain ſoon after; for if the weather ſhould ccntinue dry for a 
conſiderable time after, the roots will receive a mouldineſs, 
which will certainly deſtroy them. 

Theſe beds will require no farther care- until the froſt 
comes on, at which time they ſhould have ſome rotten tan 
ſpread over the bed about four inches thick ; and if the 
alleys on each ſide of the bed are filled up, either with 
rotten tan, dung, or ſand, it will prevent the froſt from 

enetrating the ground to the rcots, and ſecure them from 
bein deffroyed ; but when the winters prove very ſevere, 
it will alſo be proper to have ſome Peaſe-haulm, or ſuch 
like covering laid over them, which will keep out the froſt 
better than mats. But this covering ſhould be taken off 
whenever the weather is mild, and only continued on in 
very hard froſts; for where the beds are covered with tan 
or ſea-coal aſhes, no common froſt can penetrate through, 
ſo the other coverings are uſeleſs, exc<pt in very ſevere froſt. 
In February, when the leaves begin to appear, the beds 
muſt be arched over with hoops, that they may be covered 
either with mats, canvas, or ſome other light covering, to 
prevent the froft ſrom injuring the buds as they ariſe above 
greend ; but theſe coverings muſt be conſtantly taken off 
every day when the weather is mild, otherwiſe the flower- 
items will be drawn up weak, and the foot-ſtalks of the 
flowers will be ſlender, and fo rendered incapable of ſupport- 
ing the Lells, which is a great dilacvantage to the flowers. 
When theſe hoops are fixed over the beds, the rotten tan 
ſhould be taken off; in the doing of which, great care ſhould 
be taken not to bruiſe or irjure the leaves of the Hyacinths 
which are then coming up. 

When the ſtems of the flowers are advanced to their 
height before the flowers are expanded, ſhort ſticks ſhould 
be placed by each rcot, to which, with a wire formed 
into a hoop, the ſtem of the flowers ſhould be faſtened, 


— 


rains; but they ſhould be permitted to receive gende 


rw ſupport hem from falling, otherwiie, when the bells | | 


| ha 


- BY A 
are fully expanded, their weight will incline them tg 10 
ground. 3 | | 
During their ſeaſon of flowering they ſhould be c 
in the heat of the day from the ſun, and alſo from all he, 


ſhowers, as alſo the ann Fe evening ſun; but if 6 
nights are froſty,” they muſt be conſtantly defended there. 
from. With this management the flowers may be cons. 
nued in beauty at leaft three weeks or a month, and ſome. 
times more, according to their ſtrength or the favourable, 
neſs of the ſeaſon. 

When their flowers are quite decayed, and the tops of 
their leaves begin to change their colour, the roots ſhoul} 
be lifted with a narrow ſpade, or ſome other handy inſtiu. 
ment: in the doing of this, the inſtrument muſt be care. 
fully thruſt down by the fide of the root, fo as not 5 
bruiſe or injure it, as alſo to put it below the battom of 
the root; then by the forcing of this inſtrument on one fide, 
the fibres of the root are raiſed and ſepar:ted from the ground. 
The deſign of this is to prevent their receiving any more 
nouriihment from the ground, for by imbibing too much 
moiſture at this ſeaſon, the roots frequently rot after they 
are taken up; about a fortnight after this operation the 
roots ſhould be entirely taken out of the ground, and then 
the earth of the beds ſhould be raiſed into a ſharp ridge, 
laying the roots into it in a horizontal poſition, with their 
leaves hanging out, by which means a great part of the- 
moiſture contained in their thick ſucculent ſtalks and leaves 
will evapcrate, which, if permitted to return back to the 
roots, would cauſe them to rot and decay after they are 
taken up, which has been the general defect of moſt of the 
Hyacinths in England. 

In this poſition the roots ſhould remain yntil the green 
leaves are entirely decayed, which perhaps may be in three 
weeks time. This is what the Dutch gardeners term the 
ripening of their roots, becauſe by this method the roots 
become firm, and the outer cover is ſmooth, and of a bright 
purple colour; whereas thoſe roots which are permitted to 
remain undiſturbed, till the leaves and ſtalks are quite de- 
cayed, will be large, ſpongy, and their outer coats will be 
of a pale colour, for the tems of many of theſe flowers are 
very large, and contain a great quantity of moiſture, which, 
if ſuffered to return into the roots, will infallibly cauſe ma- 
ny of them to periſh. After they are ſo ripened they may 
be taken out of the ground, and wiped clean with a ſoſt 
woollen cloth, taking off all the decayed parts of the eaves 
and fibres, putting them into open boxes where they may 
lie fingly, and be expoſed to the air; but they mult be pre- 
ſerved carefully from moiſture, nor ſhould they be ſuffered 
to remain where the ſun may fine upon them; in this man- 
ner they may be preſerved out of the ground until Septem- 
ber, which is the ſeaſon for planting them again, at which 
time you muſt ſeparate all the ſtrong flowering roots, plant- 
ing them in beds by theraſelves, that they may make an 
equal appearance in their flowers; but the offsets and ſmall- 
er roots ſhould be planted in another ſeparate bed for on 
year, in which time they will acquire ftreneth, and by the 
ſucceeding year will be as ſtrong as the older roots. 

There are ſome perſons who let their Hyacinth roots re- 
main two or three years unremoved, by which they have a 
much greater increaſe of roots-than when they are anni 
taken up; but the roots by this great increaſe are {riquently 
cegenerated, ſo as to produce ſingle flowers; therefore 1 
ſhould adviſe the taking up of the roots every year, which 
is the moſt certain method to preſerve them in their greateſt 
perfection, though the increaſe may not be fo gieat; thoſe | 
roots which are annually removed will be rounder and 
firmer, than ſuch as ſtand two years unremoved. 


For 
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HrDRANGEA. Gran. Flor. Vir. 50. f 
- The CHARACTERS are, X 


1 
* 


hath a ſmall 
f which are equal. It hath ten ſtami na, 
which are alternately longer than the petal. Under the flower 


* crowned with two horned fligmas, divided tranſ- 
wer/ely into two cells, filled with ſmall angular ſeeds. | 
We have but one SyEcres of this genus, viz. 
HyDRANGEA (Arboreſcens.) Gron. Flor. Virg. 50. 
This plant grows naturally in North America, from 
whence it has been brought within a few years paſt to Eu- 
rope, and is preſerved in ; 
more than its beauty, It hath a ſpreading fibrous root, 
from which is ſent up many ſoft, pithy, ligneous ftalks, 
which riſe about three feet high, garniſhed at each joint 
with two oblong heart-ſhaped leaves placed oppoſite ; the 
leaves are three inches long and two broad at their baſe, 
ſawed on their edges, and have many veins running from 
the middle — to their borders; the flowers are produ- 
ced at at the top of the ſtalks in form of a corymbus, they 
are white, compoſed of five petals, with ten ſtamina ſur- 
rounding the ſtyle. - 
This 1s eafily propagated by yang of the roots ; the 
beſt time for this 15 the latter end of October, which is al- 
ſo the beſt time to tranſplant them : the plants ſhould have 
a moiſt ſoil, for they grow naturally in marſhy places; 
they require no other culture but to keep them clean from 
weeds, and dig the ground between them every winter. 
The roots are perennial, and, if in very ſevere froſts the 
= are killed, they will put out new ones the following 
ring. | | 
"HYDROCOTYLE. Water Navelwort. 
This plant grows in great plenty in moiſt places in moſt 
parts of England, and is never cultivated for uſe, ſo I ſhall 
paſs it over with only naming it. | 
HYDROLAPATHUM.. See Rune x. | 
6 Lin. Gen. Plant. 187. Water 


The CHarRacTERs are, | 
The flower ha: a permanent empalement ef one leaf, cat into 
foe ſegments. It hath one bell-ſhaped petal divided'into five 
parts ; under each of theſe ſeements. is fixed a nectarium, which 
us ftuated about the middle. It hath five tamina which are 
longer than the fetal, and an oval pointed germen, which aftcr- 
ward becomes a globular capfule with one cell, inclofing one 
barge round /ecd. | 
We have but one Srroiks of this genus, viz. 
YDROPHYLLON (#F7rginianum) Morini. Joncq. Hort. 
Water Leaf of Morinus. | 
This plant grows naturally in Canada, and many other 
parts of America, on moiſt ſpongy ground. The root is 
fompoled of many ſtrong fleſhy fibres, from which ariſe 
many leaves with foot-ſtalks five or ſix inches long, jagged 
mto three, five, or ſeven lobes, almoſt to the midrib, in- 
ented on their edges, and have ſeveral veins running from 
the midrib to the ſides. The flowers riſe with foot-ftalks 
dom the roots, having one or two imall leaves of the fame 
pe with the lower; the flowers are produced in looſe 
* ers hanging downward, they are of a dirty white and 
Taped, ſo make no great figure. 
4 his plant is very hardy in reſpect to cold, but requires 
CONS rich foil : for if it is planted in dry ground it will 
© ive, unleſs it is conſtantly watered in dry weather. It 


Way be Propagated, by parting of the roots, which ſhould 


roundiſb germen, which afterward turns to a round- 


— * * 


gardens for the ſake of variety | 
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| 
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Henbane. 


10 
be done in autumn, that the plants may be well 
| tpring, otherwiſe they will require a great 

water. "WR 24 | 

HYMEN ZA. Lin. Gen. Plant. 1100, Locuſt-tree. 

The Craracrtexs are, | hg; Rk” 

The outer involucrum of the flower is divided into two parts; 
the inner is of one leaf indented in five parts ; the flower hath 
fue equal petals. It hath ten ſhort declining flamina. In the 
center is ſituated an oblong germen, which afterward becomes a 
. oblang pod, with a thick ligneous ſhell, divided into ſeve- 
ral partitions tranſuerſly, in each of which it lodged one com- 
preſſed large ſeed, ſurrounded with a farinaceous pulp. | 

We have but one Segcits of this plant, viz. 
Hr NENA (Courbaril.) Hort. Cliff. 484. Commonly call. 
ed Locuft-tree in America. | | 

This is a very large ſpreading tree in the Weſt-Indies,. 
where it * in great plenty; the ſtem is covered with a 
ruſſet bark, which divides into many ſpreading branches, 

arniſhed with ſmooth ſtiff leaves, which ſtand by pairs, 

their baſe joining at the foot-ſtalk,' to which th and ob- 
lique, the two outer fides being rounded, and their inſide 
ſtrait, ſo that they reſemble a pair of ſheep-ſhears. The 
flowers are produced in looſe ſpikes at the end of the 
branches, ſome of the ſhort ligneous foct-ſtalks ſupporting 
two, and others three Jowers, which are compoſed of five 
yellow petals ftriped with purple; the ſtamina are much 
longer than the petals, of a purpliſh colour; the flowers are 
ſucceeded by chick, fleſhy, hoes pods, ſhaped like thoſe- 
of the garden Bean, but much Iarger, of a purpliſh brown 
colour, and of a ligneous conſiſtence, with a large ſuture 
on both edges; theſe contain three or four roundiſh com- 
preſſed ſeeds, divided by tranſverſe partitions. 

The wood of this tree is efteemed a good timber in the 
Weſt-Indies, and it yields a fine clear refin, which is call- 
ed Gum Anime in the ſhops, which makes an excellent 
varniſh. | 

It is eafily raiſed from the ſeeds if they are freſh, which 
ſhould be ſown in pots, and plunged into a hot-bed of tan- 
ners bark: there ſhould be but one ſeed put into each pot, 
or if there is more, when the plants appear, they ſhould be 
all drawn out but one ſoon after they come up, before their 
roots entangle, when it will be hazardous nag it; forif 

reat care 1s not taken, the plants intended to be left may 
be drawn out with the other. As the roots of this plant 
are but ſlender, fo they are very diſſicult to tranſplant; for 
unleſs a ball of earth is preſerved to them, they ſeldom ſur- 
vive their removal, therefore they muſt be ſeldom tranſ- 
planted from one pot to another. The plants muſt con- 
ſtantly remain in the tan- bed in the ſtove, and ſhould be 
treated in the ſame way with other tender plants of the 
ſame country, giving but little water to tùem, eſpecially 
in the winter. When tt eſe plants firit appear,. they make 
conſiderable progreſs for two or three months, after which- 
time they are at a ſtand perhaps a whole year without ſhoot- 
ing, being in their growth very like the Anacardium, or 
Caſhew Nut, ſo is very difficult to preſerve long in this. 
country. 


HYOSCYAMUS. Tourn. 


a 


Ink. R. H. 117. tab. 42. 


The CnaRacTerRs are, 

The flower bas a cylindrical empalement of one leaf, aubi bs. 

is permanert. It hath one. fannel-ſpaped petal, cut into five cb- 
tuje parts, with five inclin:d mina. I the cen ter is ſituc ted. 
a raundiſo germin, which afterward becomes an bt iſe cap/ule, 
divided into tao cells by an intermediate partition, opening with. 


a lid at the top, 10 let out the many ſmall ſeeds which adhere to 
the partition, 
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The 
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- old duaghälls almoſt every where. It is a biennial plant, 
With long e roots, which ſtrike dęep into the, 
ſending * Geral large ſoft leaves, Log: av hmew 
ng the falks co 


Naſh- 
me out, 


| ed 6n-their edges; the foll 
x Which riſe About two fret hig 
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the alk is. garnaſhed with. | 


is a, v 0 n in i hath for. 
Fo 1 9 0 re ſuffered to gomez, ur xo ” 
- year 1729, ee Ueke children poiſoned with 


ſlept two days and two nights before they could beawaken- 


older and iron er, eſcaped better. 


The roots of this plant are - uſed for anodyne necklaces 

to hang about childfen's necks, being cut to pieces and 

- ftrung hke beads, to preyent fits. and cauſe an eaſy breed- 

ing of their teeth, but they are very dangerous to uſe ins 

wardly. Some years paſt there was a mixture of theſe roots 

- ' brought over with Gentian, and uſed as ſuch, which was 


. chipelago. This hath rounded leaves, which are obtuſely 
finuated on their borders, and ſtand upon long — f 


ers grow in cluſters at the end of the branches, ſtanding up- 
on ſhort foot-ſtalks ; they are of a pale yellow colour, with 
+ very dark purple bottoms. 


The third ſort is much like the ſecond, but the * 


- branches ; they are of a greeniſh yellow colour, with green 


-bottoms. It grows naturally in the warm parts of Europe, 
and is the ſort whoſe ſeeds ſhould be uſed in medicine, as 
the white Henbane of the ſhops. 


The fourth ſort grows naturally i in Syria; ; this riſes with | 
: a branching ſtalk two feet high, garniſhed with long ſpear- 


regularly cut on both ſides into acute ſegments, but the u 
Per leaves are entire; the flowers grow at the end of 


| . wy X 3 — 


Ahe erk of theſe n cammon black 1 f 
Which grows: ener and 


- ed, and were with difficulty recovered ; but the third being 


attended with very bad effects, as hath been mentioned 
under the article of GzxT1an, 1 ſhall not t it here. 


The ſecond ſort grows naturally in the iſlands of the Ar- 


- the ſtalks branch more than thoſe of the firſt, and the flow-. 6 
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| each ſuſtaining one yellow flower with four 
<4 pointal ſtretched out — the 2 Which afterward 
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le nis cernuis wes 5 
A obs aw) Who with taper, Of 


we ee (Lean) filiquis erectis teretibus 2 
1 Upſal. 32. Hypecoum with taper, erefty a 


" the firſt Tort bath many wing-pointed leaves of a grayilh 

" colour, which fp ſpread near the ground, * Torn Ss 

in which lie proſtrate on the ground; they are 
hay but at the — garniſhed with two or three ſmall 


leaves of the ſame ſhape and colour-with thoſe below ; from 
between theſe leaves come out the foot · ſtalks of the zone, 


petals, and 4 


turns to a jointed. three 2 longs 


are in cloſer bunches, fitting very cloſe on the ends of the- which bends inward | me gp one roun diſh com- 


preſſed ſeed in each joint. 
The ſecond ſort bath Nender  iatks -which fand more 
| ere; the ſegments of the leaves are longer and much nar- 
rower than thoſe of the firſt ;| the flowers are ſmaller, and 
come out at the diviſion of the branches, which are ſucceed- 


| ed by narrow taper pods hanging downward 
: Maped leaves fitting cloſe to the ſtalk ; the lower leaves are 


The third ſort grows in the eaſt. This hath much the 


4 appearance of the nd ſort in leaf and flower, but the 


«| pods grow erect, .and- are wreathed and twiſted about. eſe 


| Ki then thy dota, and a fr 


2 plant reſembling 
that of Celandne, and is afirmed 
Gans to have the ſame effect 3s 


* HyPERICUM.: Toarn. loft. R. H. 254- tab. 131. 'St. 
Puffer 4 £ - . . k ; 


' The CHARACTERS are, | 
The flower has a permanent empalement, | 
3 it bath froe oblong oval petal;, and a 
great umher of hairy famina, Joined at their bafe in ve dif- 
nd bodies. It hath in the center a raundifh germen, ſupport- 
ing one, three, or fee fiyles. The germen afterward becomes a 
rond;ſh capſule, having the ſam number of cells as there are 
Alls in the flocuer, which are filled with oblong ſeeds. 
The SPECIES are, no 3 
1. Hyyenrcum (Perfoliatum) floribus trigynis, caule 
ancipiti, foliis obtuſis pellucido- punctatis. Hort. Cliff. 380. 
Sv. Jobnſwort with three fiyles ta the flower, and obtuſt leaves 
having pellucid punctures ; or common St. Fobnſwort. 5 
2. Hrrreicun (Puadrangulum) floribus trigynis, caule 
rato herbacco. Hort. Cliff. 380. St. Johnfwort with 
three flyles to the flowers, and a ſquare herbaceous Halt; or 
Sr. Jebn vort with a ſquare fall, common called St. Pe- 
ler eber. 
. * Hryezrievn (Hircinum) floribus trigynis, ſtaminibus 
corolla. longipribus, caule fruticofo „ Hort. Cliff. 
1. St. Tchnſewort with three * to the fewer, flamina 
J 
"5 2 St. Jobaſwort. | 
* er be 0 floribus tri 
obtuſis, ſtaminibus corolla longioribus caule fruticoſp. Sz. 
Jobn/wnert with three Hyles to the flower, obtuſe empaicments, 


colour, 


Jehafevort frem the Canaries. © ; 

5. Hryzz:cun (Olympicum) floribus trigynis, calycibus 
acutis, ſtaminibus corollà brevioribus, caule fruticoſo. Hort. 
Cliff. 380. Sz. Jebaſcbort wich three flyles to the flexuer, 
acute 8 faminæ ſtorter than the petals, and a ſprub- 


6. Hyrzrxzcuu (Bodrum) floribus trigynis, calycibus 
obtufis, ſtaminibus corollà longioribus, capſulis, coloratis, 
caule fruticoſo. 85. Jobn/avort with three Aylet to the fiexwer, 
obtuſe empalemtnts, flamina longer thau the petals, coloured /ecd- 
veſſels, and a frukty alk. 

7. Hyyencun (A rer) fleribus pentzgyris, caule te- 
tragoho herbaceo fimplici, fohis læribus integertimis. 
Hort. Upfal. 236. ö t. Jab hHzuert with foe Hes 70 the 
. a /puare, fle, berbacecus hall, aud ſmicoih entire 

aVes. 

_ 8. Hypasrrcun (Baſcoricem) floribus pentagynis, caule 


kruticoſo, follis ramiſque cicatrifatis. Lin. Sp. Plant. 773. 


. Jebnfwert qwith fre fights to the flower, a fhrub?; ft. ut, 
and fearified kawes and branches. : : 
9. Hypertcty (Aid eh) florious trigynis, ftuctu 
baccato, caule fruticoſo ancipiti. Hort. Upfal. 237. Sr. 
obufavert cuil I bree Ayles to the ficarer, a Ni ferd-weſel, 
and a Jorubby galt Jookiag two ways 3 commer 7 utſun, er Fark 
Leaves. | 
10. Hrrxxicun (Bartramizum) floribus pentagynis ca- 
lycibes ot tuſis, ſtaminibus corollà zquantibus, caule erecto 
erbaceo. Sy. Jebnſeucrt avith te Hyles ts the Foxver, obinſe 


"x ; | 
ferns, lamina egu:a/ing ide fctalt, axd an rid? bu ba- 


ous ſalt, 


they | minibus ecorolis 
x | ticofd. Sv. Fobn/worr with one 
e 71 than the petals, 
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17. Heri iev n- en goribu doynis ſta- 

er tbe erg fo 
* to the flowers, fam 
ampalements, and 4 forubby 


ai. 
| The firſt and ſecond forts are both very common plants, 
growing in the fields in moſt parts of England; the firſt is. 
- uſed in medicine: theſe are rarely admitted into gardens, 
but I mention them in order to introduce the other, which: 
; are more deſerving. 
The firſt fort hath a 


1 


nial root, from which are fe 


| veral-round ftalks a foot and a half high, dividing into. 
many ſmall branches, garniſhed at each joint with two 


fmall oblong leaves, ſtanding oppoſite without foct-ſtalks ;: 
the branches alſo come out e The leaves have 


many pellucid ſpots in them, which a like ſo many. 
| holes when held up againſt the light. The flowers 4 


Hall looking two ways ; 
wars eh 8 
nis, calycibus 


ftamina longer than the petals, and a ſhrubby ftalt ; ſhrubby St. | 


2 


— 


| 


numerous or. the the branches, ſtanding on ſlender - 
foot-ſtalks ; they are compoſed of fiveoval petals, of a yel- 
low colour, with a great number of ſtamina, not quite ſo- 
long as the petals, terminated by. roundiſh ſummits. In 
the center is fitnated a roundiſh germen ſupporting three 
ty les, crowned by fingle ſtigmas. The germen afterward. 
becomes an oblong angular capſule with three cells, filled 
with ſma!l brown ſeeds. The leaves and flowers of this are 
uſed in medicine; it is eſteemed an excellent vulnerary 
bY and of great ſervice in wounds, bruiſes, and contu - 
there is a compound oil made from this plant, which 
is of great uſe in the foregoing accidents. 5 
The ſecond ſort hath ſquare ſtalks, which riſe about the 
. ſame height with the firſt, but do not branch ſo much. The 
leaves are ſhorter and broader, and have ne peHucid ſpots. 
The flowers fit upon ſhort. fcot-ſtalks at the end of the 
branches, which are ſhaped like thoſe of the other. 
The third fort grows naturally in Sicily, Spain, and Por- 
tugal. This riſes with ſhrubby ſtalks about three feet high, 


—_— out ſmall branches at each joint dppoſite, garniſhed. 
with oblong oval leaves placed by pairs, biting cloſe to the 


ſtalks, which have a rank ſcent like a he-goat. The flowers 
are produced in cluſters at the end of the branches; they are 
compoſed of five oral yellow petals, with a great number 
of ſtamina which are longer than the Go. 4 and three: 
ſtyles which are longer. than the ſtamina. The germen 
which ſupports theſe, afterward becomes an oval capſule: 
with three cells, filled with ſmall ſeeds. 

The fourth fort grows naturally in the Canary Iflands, 
ſo was formerly preſerved in green-houſes during the winter 
ſeaſon,. but is found to be hardy enough to reſiſt the great- 
eſt cold of this country, and is now cultivated in the nur-- 
ſeries as a floworing ſhrub; this riſes with a ſhrubby ftalk 
fix or ſeven feet high, dividing into branches upward, gar-- 
niſhed with oblong leaves ſet by pairs cloſe to the branches, 
which have a rank ſcent like the former. The flowers are 
produced at the end of the ftalks in cluſters, are very like 
thoſe of the former ſort, having a great number of: ttam:na. 
which are longer than the petals. 

Theſe two torts are propagated by ſuckers, which are 
plentifolly ſent forth from the old plant. They ſhou!d be 
planted in a light dry foil, in which they will eadure the 
ſevere cold of our climate very well. 

The fifth ſort grows naturally on mount Olympus, where 
it was diſcovered by Sir George Wheeler, who ſent the 
ſeeds to the Oxford garden. This riſes with many upright: 
ligneous ſtalks about a foot high, garniſhed with ſmall 


| ſpear-ſhapcd leaves fitting cloſe to the talks oppoſite. The 


flowers are produced at the top of the ſtalks three or four 
together, compoſed of five oblong petals, of. a bright yel- 
low colour, with a great number of ſtamina, which are of 


unequal lengths, ſome being longer and others ſhorter than» 
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The nisth fort. is the common Tutſan, or Park Leaves, 
which is ſometimes uſed in medicine. It grows naturally 
in woods in ſeveral parts of England, fois not often admit- 
ted into gardens. is hath a ſhrubby talk, which riſes 
two feet high; the ſtalks are _ garniſhed with oval heart- 
— — 9 with their baſe, which 

. te. The flowers are produced in {mall 
Ny at head of the ſtalk _— 5 but ſmall. 
er than either of the ſorts before mentioned,- and have ma- 
ny long-tamina: which ſtand out beyond the flower; it has 
three &yles. . The germen afterward turns to a roundiſh 
frait, covered with. a moiſt pulp, which, when ripe, is 
black. The capſule has three cells, contaiping ſmall ſeeds. 
It hath a perennial root, and may N by parting 

8 IHA +þ 


h ſort grows naturally in North America; this 
riſes with an upright herbaceous ſtalk three feet high, 
brace.abe-flalk with their baſe, - At the end of each ſtalł is 

produced one pretty large yellow flower, with an obtuſe 
Jempalement, having many ſtamina, which are equal in 
length with the petals, and five ſtyles which are ſo cloſd 


mina: W 
vg Ayles in each 
ara 24% aw} n ylisn | 
is ꝑlant is e360) propagates by. parting of the root i 
that the plants may be well eſtabliſhed before the 
drought of ſpting. As this will-grow under trees, ſo it is 
a very, p,0per. plank to place under ſhrubs and trees tu cover 
the 9088 5 where they will make a good appearance dur: | 
2 18110 n of flowering. seen 1242 = 1019Q | \ 


1, 
Ihe eighth fort grows naturally in the of Minorta, 
_ Jrom. yhenpe che ſeeds gere ſent io Rogland by Mr. Salva- 
a 0 Or, an e t Barcelona, in. tbe year 1718. This ö 
riſes with a lender ſhrubby flalk about two feet high, ſend- 
ing out ſeveral weak branches, with a reddiſh coloured 
bark, marked where the leaves have fallen off with a ci- 
Catrice. The leaves are ſmall, oval, and waved on their 
edges, having ſeveral ſmall protuberances on their ſurface, 
and fit cloſe to the ſtalks, half embracing them with their 
baſe. The flowers are produced at the top of the ſtalks; 
they are large, of a bright yellow colour, with a great 
number of ſtamina which are a little ſhorter than the pe- 
tals ; the flowers have five ſtyles, and are ſucceeded by py- 
ramidal capſules with five cells, which have a ſtrong ſmell 
of turpentine, and filled with ſmall brown ſeeds. This 
plant has a ſucceſſion of flowers great part of the year, 
which renders it valuable; it is too tender to live through 
the winter in the open air in England, but requires no ar- 
tifictal heat; if the plants are placed in a dry airy glaſs- 
caſe in winter, where they may be protected from froſt, 


joined as to appear; but one, The ſtigmas are reflexed, 
-whagh denote their number z it is propagated by parting of 
the roots j che beſt time for this / is in autumn; it ſhould 
have a light ſoil and an open ſituationnmn 4, 
The nth ſort grows naturally in China, from whence 
the ſeeds were brought to the Right Hon, his. Grace the 
Duke of Northumberland, and tbe. plants were raiſed: in 
| his Grace's curious garden at Stanwick, and by his Grace 
gebe roſity the Chelſea garden was furniſhed with this plant. 
Tbe root of this is compaſed of many ligneons 
which firtke deep in the ground, from which. arife ſevei 
ſhrubby ſtalks near two feet high. covered with a:porpliſ 
bark, garniſhed with ſtiff ſmooth leaves about two inches 
long, and a quarter of an inch broad, placed dppoſite, fit- 
ting cloſe to the ſtalk, of a lacid green on their vpper fide, 
=y gray on their under, having many tranſverſe veins run- 
ning from the midrib to the border. The flowers are pro- 
duced at the top of the ſtalks, growing in ſmall cluſters, 
each ſtanding upon a ſhort diſtin foot-ſtalk ; Guy have 
an empalement of one leaf, divided into five obtuſe ſeg- 
ments almoſt to the bottom, which is of a deep purple co. 
lour. The flower is compoſed of five large obt ie petals of 
a bright yellow colour, which are concave, and in 
center is ſituated an oval germen ſupporting a ſingle ſty le, 
crowned by five ſlender ſtigmas, which bend on one ſides 
the ſtyle is attended by a great number of ſtamina whic 
are longer than the petals, and are terminated by round 
ſummits. 
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' cplindrical aue; 1b chaps are inc); e 
plain, rand, exe, and indented at the top 
avihith- fand apart; — 2 them. are 
the petal, the other: two are four germen 
2 — þ wary” neo aa Aroeaths 
aunt; ' 44 A 4508 e ee ee BAS 209 18 2197 
The Syzcres ate, e 2119} 941 to 1949 | 
1. Hyss0pus {O 10 ſp bien Fecundis. Hort. cut. 
Hyfep with ruisfil ſpikes 3' of common | 
3 — (Rudbrds), ſpicis brevioribus, verticillis 
_—_ Hyſſep . ene rA 
; Hyfſop with à red flower. * 1 2 
2 Hyssorus (N nodes), ate To - 
"Hort. U 163. Hep abi an acute ſpunrt flulk >: | 
4. — (Lophantus) )-corollis trunſverſalibus, iy 
minibus inferioribus corolla brevioribos. Hort. Up.” 162. 
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e £66 ſore, which 1 the only 
1 a perennial root; the ſtalks are firſt ſeuare, but after- 
ward become round, 
leaves placed with ſeven or eight very narrow 
orect leaves (or bractæa) riſing from the joint. The 
N Leak of the ſtalk is garniſhed with whorls of flowers 
in a ſpike, * 
head at a diſtance from each other + the two are 
the ſhorteſty which are ſituated on each fide the epper lip; 
the two longer ſtand cloſe to the two fide z they 
xe terminated) by twin ſummits. At the of che 
tube are fituated four naked germen, which afterward be- 
comes four oblong black ſeeds, fitting in the empalement ; 
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one eltionted ſor ofe; | 
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are four ſtamina in each flower, Which - 
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i groms naturally in the-Leyant, There is a variety of | 


us 
this with)white flowers,” but-doth hot differ From the blue 


422 IS o as boi lil ei 1897059 
fa; rafl as the firſt ; the 
ſpikes of flowers are much 
ſhorter than thoſe of the firſt. The whorls are cloſer to- 
ther, and have long narrow leaves fituated under each; 
flowers are of a ſine red colour. This ſort is not quite 
hardy as the common, for in 1739 the plants n. 
by the cold; this is © à diſtinct f| 
Theſe forts uf Hyſſop are propagated: either by ſeeds; or 
ſlips ; if by the ſeeds, they wal be ſown in March apon a 
ſandy earth and hen the plants come up, they 
\ ould be tranſplanted out to the places where dhey ard co 
. Some at leaſt à foot aſunder each way; 
ed to abide” in thoſe places for a-Jon 


but if they are 


quently cut to 
; theythrive beſt upon à poor 


within 


as! | dry ſail, in which ſituation they will endure the cold of our 
climate better than ien they are'planted'on rich 


round. 
' If they are propagated by flip aber ſhould be planted either 
ins of light earth, where they will 
take root in about two mohths, after Which they max be 
tranſplanted where they are te continue, managing them 
as was before. directed for the ſeedling plants 
The third ſort grows naturally in North America; this: 
hath æ perennial rpot, and riſes wich an upright iquare 
alk four or ſite feer high, garniſhed with oblique heart- 
ſhaped leaves ſawed on their. edges, ending in acute points ; 
on ort foot-fialks: "Theaflowers 
grow in cloſe thick ſpikes four or five inches long at the 
top of the ſtalks : there are tv varieties of this, one with 
Jello, and the other has purple flowers; be bets of 
boa ſortt never vary to each Uther; 26417, 
The fourth fort grows'maturatly'in sien? this id a pe- 
ren nia plant with 1 8 1 ſenqding opt many 
ſquare ſtalks, garni long leaves placed eppoſite- 
Phe flowers * — 'at- yoo joint "toward" 10 0 u per 
ass the flatks in fmalt cluſters; Ait from the b bale 
the leuves. The tube of the petal is 3 5 than Ih em- 
ue to it, being 


palement; the lips of the flower are o 
fituated horizontally. The two. upper ſtamina and th eflyle 
| ſtand out beyond the petal; bat the other are thorter. 
The flowers are blue. : 
Both theſe ſorts are very hardy, and may be addy pro- 
Pagated by ſeeds, which ſhould be ſown' in autumn, for 
thoſe ſown in the ſpring do often Ide a year m the ground: 
before they vegetate ; when the plants come up, hey aut 
be Kept clean from weeds, and thinned where they are 
too cloſe. The following autumn they ſhould be tranſ- 
planted where they are to remain, for the roots will abide: 
_ 1222 
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* r 7 We du L, | Cor e ee with, rrofoliate leaves 
1 "the" upper part Seng bat ha ts oppoſtre, whoſe lobes are 397 ang pointed; the 
ue er the flowers, 1 I on Fire r «pb forcher ee . Aer iam Ta/mine, 2 N ahed. the Len ltawed Jaſmine. 
„ ee ee * 1177 Ae Di laneeplatis pppoſitis. in. 
5 The fecond fort g grows naturally at Carchagens, Aud ak heh: 175 | 
in Teveral” iands' of: ate Welt Indies. Ni nt riſes with x | ſpear-fbaped Lee 
Al, 


ſiiruBby falk five feet high, gartiſhed with "oblong blunt 
leaves; che flowers are produced in long bunches; 1 
White, and have the Lend of Jaſmine, which they — 


after they are decayed, ſo are worn by the ladies of: the ro 
country.” 405 A **. 1 0 
v4Phe third bort grows ita. borders oF the fea in "the Romer An toe 
Hand of Dominica. This is of humble satt, ſeldom Ha 
riſing two feet high, ſo is a plant of little notice. Tr 
Theſe being natives of il countries, muſt be . 


in ſtoves in England, and ſhould be treated as becher plants | 
of the ſame countries. 1 


JALAPA. See Miz 41115. | 
JASIONE. Lin. Gen. Plant. 896. Rampions with ſca- por 


bious heads. This plant grows naturally on ſterile ground | will prevent the froſt from — tbegmak 
in moſt parts of England, and is rarely admitted 1 into and thereby preſerve them. 


ardens. When thele plants are removed, they ſhould be planted 
JASMINOIDES. See ererabie and Ly ciuu. where they are deſigned to be continued, which ſhould be 
JASMINUM. Tourn. Inſt. R. H. 597. tab. 368. Lin. | either againſt ſome wall, pale, or other fence, where the 
Gen. Plant. 17. The Jaſmine, or Jeſſamine-tree. flexible branches may be 4 pported. Theſe plants ſhould 
The CHaracTERs are, be permitted to grow rude in the ſummer, otherwiſe there 
The flecver hath a tubulous empalement, * B is ferma- | will be no flowers; but after the ſummer is paſt the luxuriant 


nent, cut into five ſegments at the brim; th? jiewer is of , 4 ſhoots ſhould be pruned off, and the others muſt he nailed 
petal, cut into frut ſegments at the top, which / { og; open. to the ſupport, 
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mouth of the tube, and àre of a much thicker texture chan 
thoſe of the common ſort, ſo that there is no doubt of its | 
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the fac- Th fem 5 pla t „ endin ont 
g's 55 many ranche þ VLOGS T cen, "by Ss Freon 
—— My bark} Nee 0 OY I's hz, che b ranches hb 
by.P airs, and ave ſhor 10 No the leaves, W ch are of a 
TC! e | thich conbſtence, u 5 t Pairs cloſe to the ranches; 
A8 Te ar = — | are five "inches long, — two inches and. a balt broad 
2 week's are | 1 't 13 a. Rf nin both ends, terminating in. 2 
El 99 85 How . point, of à fucid n ſeveral tranſverſe veins from 
12 uckers rom the | the midrib to the border, which are entire. The fowers 
th; and] IF theſe ſuckers | Lic produced at the end of the branches, fitting cloſe to tie 
7 900 are p e J, they will | leaves, one apon each foot-ſtalk.; they have a tubules 
1 1005 1495 cutting f this ©  empaſement, with five corners or angles cut deep at the 
-: i they are 7 Nied pots in the | brim into five long narrow ſegments, ending in very acute 
o K moderate bote bed, coveri 2 points: the flower hath but one petal, for although it is 
oy, ; when thefe- are well: rooted, cut into many. deep ſegments at the to op, yet theſe are all 
pro feparate Pots, and tre ted? . in one tube below; ſome of theſe flowers are much. 
F more 1 than others, "hayi g three or four orders of 
grows: as in the Azores; this. Fath er K In thaſe lowers which I have examined, where 
branches 2 requ re ſupport, Wbich may. de they have been the moſt double, there has not deen more 
8 en W N We with trifoliate leaves, "han one. ftamen.; but in ſome thay, were lels double I have 
ere el art Raps d, of a lacid green, found two, and in others three Ramina, fo that it is im- 
* te on the nches. he fl flowers ate uced ; flible to determine the claſs to which this plant, belongs 
at e | 22 whe in Jooſe bunches, / which are e He. nor indeed can apy claſs of plants be diſtinguiſb- 
e jegments e open ;- they are of atlear white, SE flowers, who bote parts of generation vary ac- 
el Fhis the gardepers call f hg as. the flowers are 2 or leſs. full of petals; nor 
us be determined (as ſome have 1 3 pre 
+. and 8 evo Fed the imperfett germen below e which, 
| — formed, viewed with glaſſes which magnily great- 
T. ſeemed as if compoſed. of a capſuje containing many 
"ty (which may be tlie caſe, of man berries with one ſeed,. 
1 examiged in the like manner by perſons who are fond 
it. on imaginations:) but as I have ſigce recent 
7 feeds of the fin le plants of this ſort af Jaſmine from "Col 
Flos, which are bernes divided into two ſeeds like the C 
and Azerian Jaſmine, which have grown. in the Chelſea. 
en; and as theſe plants have produced flowers, each 
bavi ing three famina, ſal haye e applied the title to this plant. 
It is eafily propagated by cuttings, which, if taken from 
the young branches, and planted in pots filled with a 4. 
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Indies, but w continent 
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with a grayiſh bark. 
ey are divided. 
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illen. Nov. Gen. 6. 
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| | tly perfe 
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| has occaſioned the plant being | 
eukiyated for ornament in moſt of the iſlands of the Weſt- 
naturally in all the iſlands of the 
ſtalk twelve or four- 
divided into ſeveral branches, garniſhed 
leaves, which end in acute po 
flowers come out ia ymbels at the end of the branches; 
are male and female, of an herbaceods colour, ſo make 
3 the female flowers are ſucceeded by 
ules with three cells, each containing one 


two laſt ſorts have been uſed as a pur- 
Indies, but they ope- 
are ſeldom uſed; three or 
and downward near 
perſon who was ignorant of their effects; 
gative quality is contained 
center of the nut, which, 
the nuts are harmleſs, and may be eaten with 


ghth fort grows naturally in all the iſlands of the 
Weſt Indies, where it is ſometimes called wild Caſſada, or 
Caſlara, and in others Belly-ach Weed, the leaves of this 
remedy for the dry belly- 
a ſoft herbaceous ſtalk to the 
height.of three or four feet, covered with a purple bark, 
branching briſtly hairs, riüng in ſmall 
ipal talk, but alſo on the 
branches, and the ſoot-ſtalks of the leaves. 'The ftalk di- 
.into two or three branches, 
ding on very long foot-ſtalks, which are. divided 
Into five oval entire lobes, ending in acute points. The 
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tis integerrimis. Lin. Hort. Cliff. 
Creſs, with narrow, pointed, <ubole 
perennial Candy Tuft 
3. Is Is (Unbellata 
rioribus ſerratis, ſupertoribus integerrimis. Lin. Hort. Cliff. 
330. Sciatica Creſi with ſpcar-ſhaped pointed leaves, the under 
ro ths Jewed, but the upper entire; commonly called Candy 
4. Iszais (Odorata) foliis linearibus ſuperne dilatatis 
| ſerratis. Flor. Leyd. 32 
dilated at their top, and fawed. | 
5. ISA Is (Nadicaulis) foliis finua 
ci. Lin. Hort. Cliff, 328. Sciatica Creſi with fenuated haves 
fengle naktd falt; or Rack Creſs. 
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obtuſis integerremis. Lin. Hort. Cliff. 330. | $hrabby Scia- 
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tis, caule ads ſimpli- 


6. IS Ba Is (Amara) foliis lanceolatis acutis ſabdentatis, 
floribus racemofis. Lin. Hort. Upſal. 184. Sciatica Creſt: 


| 8 Hear aped, indented leaves, and foxvers growing. 


7. I 24186 (Retundifelia) foliis ſabrotundis crenative- 


en. Lin. Sp. Plant. 649. Ieris with roundiſo crenated* 
the branches, upon flen- | leave "3: 6 


ſtalks, in ſmall umbels ; they are of a dark | 
male- and female flowers in the 
ymbel ; the female flowers are ſucceeded by oblong, 
—4— tricapſular veſſels, in each of the cells is lodged 


thele plants are natives of the warm parts of America, 


8. II Bals (Liniolia) fruteſeens, foliis linearibus acutis- 
corymbis hemiſphæricis. Shrudbby Sciatica Creſi with aarrow®# 
acute leaves, and hemiſpherical bunches of flowers. 
The firit fort here mentioned is a low ſhrubby 
: ſeldom riſes above a foot and 


lender diffuſed branches, which fall to the ground if 


plant, which. 
a half high, having many 
they 
are 


P ad. a. ates. 
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will live in che open BY 11 at is 
and on a dry ſoil z and if, in very hard froft; they are co- 
vered either with mats, — nd the ple —— wr 

be preſerved w the ts which grow 

the fall — thelve better, and 
number of flowers than thofe which are kept in pots; but | 
the foil in which theſt are planted ſhoald not be over rich, 
not too wet, for in either of theſe they will grow too vigor | 
r0us in ſummer, ſo will be in greater danger of ſuffering | 
by the froſt in winter; but when they on a' gravelly 
ſoil, or among lime rubbiſh;! their ſhoots will be ſhort, 
ftrong, and not ſo in _ re, 0 will better reſiſt 


the cold. 4 J | 
dy — 
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This plant is page. s, which, if planted 
any of the fummer months, had ſhaded flom the 


ſun, will be rooted" in two months, and may afterward be 
either planted in pots, or _ the borders where they are 
deſigned t to-ſtarid. ho 
There is a variety of this with variegated leaves, which 
is preſerved in ſome of the where — 
in theſe ſtriped-leaved plants; but this is not ſo hardy 
the „ cherefore\mak be treated more 'tenderl 55 
winter. ee e 
The ſecond-ſore i is a plant of humbler dern than the 
firſt ; this ſeldom riſes more than fix inches high, nor do 
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leaves of this plant continue green through the » and 
the flowers are of as long duration as thoſe of the firſt 


fort, which renders it valuable. This rarely produces ſeeds 


mer eaſily take root, and the plants 


ſame manner as hath been directed for 
hardier. 


were formerly ſown to make ed 
ſure· garden, for which pu all 
are very improper, becauſe — do not anſwer the intent, 
which is to prevent the earth of the borders falling into the 
3 which theſe plants never can do; and although they 

make a pretty appearance during their continuance in flow- 
er, which is ſeldom more than a fortnight or three weeks, 


for borders in the plea- 


therefore all theſe ſorts of flowers ſhould be ſown in ſmall 
Patches in the borders of the flower-garden, where, if they 
are properly mixed with other flowers, they will have a very 
good effect, and by ſowing of them at three or four diffe- 
rent ſeaſons, there may be a ſucceſſion of them continued i in 
fower till autumn. 

There are two different varieties of this third ſort, one 
with red, and the other hath white flowers; but the white 
A not common in the gardens, but the ſeeds of the fixth 
fort i is generally fold for i it, and is ſeldom diſtinguiſhed but 
Q thoſe whoare ſkilled in botany ; the ſeeds ſhould be ſown 
hin in patches, and when the plants are grown pretty ſtron 
they ſhould be thinned, leaving but fix or eight in ea 
Patch to flower; and by thus treating them, they will put 
Out ade branches, and flower much ſtronger, and continue 
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the branches grow woody, but are rather herbaceons; the 


the low annual flowers 


in England, but it is propagated by flips, which in ſum- 
may be created in the 
the firſt fort, but is | 


The third fort is a low annual plant, the ſeeds of which | 


yet after their flowers are paſt they become very unſightly; | 
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A naked foot- Ralle two or three inch ang, Caſts 
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ſeeds ſhould be ſown in autumn, where the bebte. are 
ſigned to remain, and require: no other care but ty keep thi 


clean from weeds. 
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The fixth fort is very 
ſhape of the leaves. The flowers of this are white," foi 
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be ſown to make a variety with the red. It W 
ſame treatment. 


Tze ſeventh ſort 
perennial plant. The lower leaves which riſe from the 


grow naturally on the Alps ; - this i is 
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are round; fleſhy, and crenated on their edges. The ff 
riſes four or hve inches high, garniſhed with mall Ra 
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are of à purple colaur, 
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eight inches high, are and patent. 8 
by. en, * more ift ry meh 10 122 
ing thinly upon the ſtalks, 8 n Paper 

flowers grow in hemiſphetical en the rel e 
and are of a purple colour. 

This ſort may be propa ate b) euttings, oy wage 
be treated in this Ante ue as is before directed 4.75 
ſort, and ſome of the nt may be lanted pie 
border in a dry fol, where they will ure the cold! | 
ordinary winters very well; but it will e es to ha 
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IBISCUS. See Hisnrscus. 
ICACO. See CnxysoBaLants.' 
ILLEX. Lin. Gen. Plant. 158. The Holy tree. 
The CAR Acrzes are, *. 425 
have male, female, and herma te fo tuerſ 
* and n the fame tree. 75 'be le firs ba ve 
a ſmall permanent empalement of one leaf, indented in four fart? 
they have but one petal cut into ſegments; thiy bat on 
ad Hape flaminae. The female flowers have their empule- 
ments and petals the ſame as the , but have no famina ; in 
their center is placed the roundiſh germen, «which a br 
comes a roundifh berry with four cells, each contarning « a ſingle 
hard /jeed. 
The Sreizs are, en * 
1. IL EX (Agaifolium) foliis oblongo- ov atis, desde, 
ſpinis acutis. Holſy- trer 20ith oblong oval leaves which are 
waved, and hade acute ſpines ; the common 1 
2. IL EX (Echinata) foliis ovatis, undulatis, Andes 
— paginis * Hplly-tree <with coal 
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Bn.” upper ſurface prickly ; . commonly | 
ony. . , 
Hore Gig ä 1 — —— ; 
Hort. Cliff. 40. Holly wit » ; 
commonly called Dahoon Holly. * | 

There are ſeveral varieties of the common Holly with 
variegated leaves, which are propagated by the nurſery- 
gardeners for ſale, and ſome years were in great 
eſteem, but at preſent are but little regarded, the old taſte 
of filling gardens with ſhorn evergreens being pretty well 
aboliſhed ; however, in the diſpoſition of clum 

lantations of evergreen trees and ſhrubs, a few of the moſt 
ively colours may be admitted, which will have a good 
effect in the winter ſeaſon, if they are properly diſpoſed. 
As the different variegations of the leaves of Hollies, are by 
the nurſery-gardeners diſtinguiſhed by different titles, ſo I 
Mall here mention the moſt beautiful of them by the names 
they are generally known : | 
Painted Lady Holly, Britiſh Holly, Bradley's beſt Holly, 
Phyllis, or Cream Holly, Milkmaid Holly, Pritchet's beſt 
Holly, Gold-edged Hedge-hog Holly, Cheyney's Holly, 
Glory of the Weſt Holly, Broaderick's Holly, Partridge's 
Holly, Herefordſhire white Holly, Blind's Cream Holly, 
"x 1 Holly, Eales's Holly, Silver-edged Hedge-bog 

olly. 

All theſe varieties are propagated, by budding or I 
them upon ſtocks of the fre ors Sheds — 
a variety of the common Holly with ſmooth leaves, but this 
is frequently found intermixed with the prickly-leaved on 
the ſame tree, and often on the ſame branch there are both 
forts of leaves. 

The common Holly grows naturally in woods and foreſts 
in many parts of England, where it riſes from twenty to 
thirty fect high, and ſometimes more, but their ordinary 
deight is not above twenty-five feet: the ſtem by age be- 
comes large, and is covered with a grayiſh ſmooth bark; 
and thoſe trees which are not lopped or — by cattle, 
are commonly furniſhed with branches the greateſt part of 
their length, ſo form a ſort of cone; the branches are gar- 
niſhed with oblong oval leaves, of a lucid green on their 
upper ſurface, but are pale on their under, having a ſtrong 
midrib : the edges are indented and waved, with ſharp 
thorns terminating each of the points, ſo that ſome of the 
thorns are raiſed upward, and others are bent downward, 
and being very ſtiff renders them troubleſome to handle. 
Fhe leaves are placed alternate on every ſide of the branches, 
and from the baſe of their foot-ſtalks come out the flowers 
In cluſters, ſanding on very ſhort foot-ſtalks ; each of theſe 
fuſtain five, fix, or more ficwers. In ſome plants I have 
obferved the flowers were wholly. male, and produced no 
berries ; in others I have obſerved female and hermaphro- 
dite flowers, but upon ſome large old trees growing on 
Windſor foreſt, I have obſerved all three upon the fame 
trees. The flowers are of a dirty. white, and appear in May; 
theſe are ſucceeded, by roundiſli berries, which turn to a 
beautiful. red about Michaelmas, but continue on the trees, 
if they are not deſtroyed, till after Chriſtmas, before they 
fall away. | 

The ' 2808 ſort grows naturally in Canada. The leaves 
of this ſort are not ſa long as thoſe of the common Holly, 
and their edges are armed with ſtronger thorns ſtanding 
cloſer together; the upper ſurface of the leaves is ſet very 
cloſe with ſhort prickles, from whence the gardeners have 
given it the title of Hedge-hog Holly. This ſort is ufually 
propagated in the nurferies by budding or grafting it upon 


the common Holly, but I have raiſed it from the berries, 


and found the plants to be the fame as thoſe from whence 
the feeds were taken, 


untt ſpecies. 
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ps, or other 
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ſo make no doubt of. its being a dif- 
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There are two varieties of this with variegated feaves, 
one of which is yellow, and the other white. Theres 
alſo a variety of the common Holly with yellow berries, 
which is alſo accidental, and is generally — on thoſe 
plants which have variegated leaves, and but ſeldom on 
plain Holhies. LE 1 3 

The common Holly is a very beautiful tree in winter, 
therefore deſerves a place in all plantations of everg 
trees and ſhrubs, where its ſhining leaves and red berries 
make a fine variety ; and if a few of the beſt vari ted 
kinds are properly intermaxed, they will enliven the ſcene. 
The Holly was alſo formerly planted for hedges, and is a 
very proper plant for that purpoſe. _ 

It is propagated by ſeeds, which never come up the fir 
year, but lie in the ground as the Haws do ; therefore 
the berries ſhould be buried in the ground one year, and 
then taken up and ſown at Michaelmas, upon a bed ex. 
poſed only to the morning ſun ; the following ſpring the 
plants will appear, which muſt be kept clean from weeds; 
and if the ſpring ſhould prove dry, it will. be of great ſer. 
vice to the plants if they are watered once a wcek; but 
they muſt not have it oftener, nor in too great quantity, 
for too much moiſture is very injurious to theſe plants when 

oung. _ 

In this ſeed-bed the plants may remain two years, and 
then ſhould be tranſplanted in the autumn, -into beds at 
about ſix inches aſunder, where they may ſtand two years 
longer; during which time they muſt be conſtantly = 

are 


clean from weeds, and if the plants have thriven 
they will be ſtrong enough to tranſplant where they 
defigned to remain; for when they are tranſplanted at that 
age, there will be leſs danger of their failing, and they 
will grow to a larger ſize than thoſe which are removed 
when they are much larger; but if the ground is not ready 
to receive them at that time, they ſhould be tranſplanted 
into a nurſery in rows at two feet diſtance, and one foct 
aſunder in the rows, in which place the plants may remaiz 
two years longer; and if they are defigned. to be grafted or 
budded with any of the variegated kinds, that ſhould be 
performed after the plants have grown one year in this nur> 
ſery ; but the plants ſo budded or grafted ſhould continue 
two years after in the nurſery, that they may make good- 
ſhoots before they are removed; though the plain ones 
ſhould not ſtand longer than two years in the nurſery, ber 
cauſe when they are older they do not tranſplant ſo well. 
The beſt time for removing Hollies is in the autumn, eſpe- 
cially in dry land; but where the ſoil is cold and moiſt they 
may be tranſplanted with great ſafety in the ſpring, if the 
plants are not too old, or have not ſiood long unremoved, 
for if they have, it is great odds of their growing when 
removed. 
The Dahoon Holly grows naturally in Carolina, of which 
there are two ſorts, one with ſpear- ſhaped, the other with 
linear leaves. This riſes with an upright. branching ſtem to- 
the height of eighteen or twenty feet ; the bark of the old 
ſtems is of a brown colour, but that of the branches or 
younger ſtalks is green and ſmooth, garniſhed with ſpear- 
ſhaped leaves, which are more than. four inches long, and 
one and a quarter broad in the broadeſt part, of a light 
green and thick conſiſtence; the upper part of the leaves 
are ſawed on their edges, each ſerrature ending in a ſmall 
ſharp. ſpine. The flowers come out in thick cluſters from 
the ſide of the ſtalks; they are white, and ſhaped like 
thoſe of the common Holly, but are ſmaller ; theſe at 
ſucceeded by ſmall, roundiſh, red berries, in its native 
country, which make a fine 121 in winter, [ 
they have not as yet perfected fruit in England fo far 20 
can learn. | 
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De. Linnaus ſuppoſes this plant and the evergreen 
22 to be the ſame, but they ate undoubtedly diſtinct 
he he may probably have been led into this miſtake, 


receiving ſeeds of both ſorts mixed together from Ame- 
Tea, which I, have more than once done ; but whoever 
Tees the two plants growing, cannot doubt of their being 


ent. 3 


This ſort is tender while young, ſo requires protection in. 


the winter till the plants are grown ſtrong and woody, when 
they may be planted in the full ground in a warm ſituation, 
where they will endure the cold of our ordinary winters 
pretty well: but in ſevere froſt they ſhould be protected, 
otherwiſe the cold will deſtroy them. | 

This is propagated from ſeeds, in like manner as the 
common ſort ; the ſeeds of it will lie as long in the ground, 
To the berries ſhould be buried in the ground a year, and 
then taken up and ſown in pots filled with light earth, and 
placed under a frame in winter; in the ſpring the pots 
ſhould be plunged into a hot bed, which will bring up 
the plants. "Theſe ſhould be preſerved in the pots while 
young, and ſheltered in winter under a common frame un- 
til they have obtained ſtrength, when they may be turned 
out of the pots and planted in the full ground, in a warm 
ſituation. 

IMPATIENS. Rivin. Ord. 4. Lin. Gen. Plant. 899. 
Female Balſamine. 

The CHARACTERS are, 

The flower has a two-leaved ſmall empalement. It hath five 
getals which are unequal, and ſhaped like à lip-floaver. It hath 
a nedtarium in the bottom of the flower, ſhaped like a hood or 
cowl, which is oblique to the mouth, riſing on the out-fide, whoſe 
baſe enas in a tail or ſpur, and five ſhort lamina which are 
incurved.” In the bottom is fauated an oval fharp-pornted ger- 
men, which afterward becomes a capſule with one cell, opening 
with an elaſticiſy in five valves which twiſt ſpirally, aud con- 
tain ſeveral roundiſb ſeeds fixed to a cclumn. 

The SPEcC1Es are, 

1. IMPATIENS (Nei tangere) pedunculis multifloris ſoli- 
tariis, foliis ovatis, geniculis caulinis tumentibus. Flor. 
Suec. 722. Impatiens with foot-flalks ſuſtaining many ſingle 
foxwers, oval leaves, and flalks having ſavelling joints; Yellow 
Balſamine, or Teuch me not. 

2. IMPATIENS (Ba!/amina) pedunculis unifloris appre- 
gatis, foliis lanceolatis, neQariis floris brevioribus. 2 
Upſal. 276. Impatiens with foct-flalks ſuſtaining fingle flocu- 
ers, which ariſe in cluſters, ſpear-ſhaped leaves, and neftariums 
which are ſherter than the flower ; the Female Balſamine. 

3- ImraTIENS (Triflera) pedunculis trifloris ſolitariis, 
folus anguſto-lanceolatis. Flor. Zeyl. 315. Impatiens with 
three flowers en a foot-flalk, and narrow ſpear-ſhaped leaves; 
upright or Female Bal/amine of Ceylon, with a narrow Peach 

= | 


The firſt ſort grows naturally in ſeveral parts of Weſt- 
moreland and Yorkſhire, but is frequently tutroduced into 
gardens by way of curioſity. It is an annual plant, which 
riſes about two or three feet high, with an upright ſuccu- 
lent ſtalk, whoſe joints are ſwollen, garniſhed with oval 
imooth leaves, which ſtand alternate on every fide the ſtalk. 
The flowers come out from the wings of the ſtalks upon 
long ſlender foot-ſtalks, which branch into ſeveral other 
ſmaller, each ſuſtaining one yellow flower, compoſed of 


five petals, which in front are ſhaped like the lip or grin- 


ning flowers, but at their baſe have a long tail like the 
flowers of Indian Creſs; theſe are ſucceeded by taper pods, 
which, when ripe, burſt open upon being touched, and 
twilt ſ rally like a ſcrew, caſting out the ſeeds with great 
elaſticity, If the ſeeds of this plant are permitted to ſcat- 
ter, they generally ſucceed better than when they are ſown; 
for unleſs they are ſown in the autumn ſoon after they are 


[ ripe, they very rarely grow. The plants 


IMP 


| uire no care 
but to keep them clean from weeds, and thin them where 
they are too cloſe. This delights in a ſhady ſituation and 
a moiſt ſoil. There is a variety of this with red flowers, 
which came from North America, which only differs in the 
—＋ of the flowers, and growing much taller, it is equal - 
y hardy. . x 

The ſecond ſort is the Female Balſamine, of which there 
are ſeveral varieties; the common ſort has been long an 
inhabitant in the Engliſh gardens ; of this there is the whine, 
the red, and ſtriped flowered, and likewiſe the ſingle and 
double flowering. The common fingle ſort is ſo hardy as 
to-riſe in the full ground, and where the ſeeds ſcatter the 
plants will come up the following ſpring, bat theſe do not 
come to flower ſo early as thoſe which are raiſed upon a 
hot-bed ; however they generally are ſtronger plants, and 
continue much longer in the autumn in flower than the 
others, ſo are an ornament to the. garden at ſuch times when 
there is a greater ſcarcity of flowers. | 

There are two varieties, if not diſtin ſpecies, with dou- 
ble variegated flowers ; one of them grows naturally in the 
Eaſt, and the other in the Weſt- Indies; that which comes 
from the Eaſt-Indies by the title of Immortal Eagle Flower, 
is a moſt beautiful plant; the flowers are twice the ſize of 
thoſe of the common ſort, and are very double; they are ig 
ſome ſcarlet and white variegated, and purple and white in 
others, and the plants producing plenty of the flowers ren- 
der them very valuable : if the ſeeds of theſe are carefully 
ſaved, the kinds may always be preſerved. I have raiſed 
ſome plants from foreign ſceds, whoſe flowers were ſo very 
2 as to loſe their male parts, ſo did not produce any 
eeds. > 

The ſeeds of thefe plants ſhould be ſown on a moderate 
hot-bed in the ſpring, and when the plants are come up 
about an inch high, they ſhould be tranſplanted on another 
moderate hot-bed at about four inches diſtance, obſerving 


to ſhade them from the ſun till they have taken pew root; 


after which they ſhould have a large ſhare of free air, to 
prevent their drawing up tall and weak : they will require 
to be often refreſhed with water, but it ſhould not be given 
to them in too great plenty ; for as their ſtems are very 
ſucculent, ſo they are apt to rot with much moiſture. 
When the plants are grown ſo large as to touch each other, 
they ſhould be carefully taken up with balls of earth to 
their roots, and each planted into a ſeparate pot filled with 
light rich earth, and plunged into a very moderate hot-bed, 
covered with. a deep frame, to admit the plants to grow, 
ſhading them from the ſun until they have taken freſh root; 
then they ſhould have a large ſhare of air admitted to them. 
and by degrees hardened, ſo as to bear the open air, into 
which part of the plants may be removed in July, placing 
them in a warm ſheltered fituation, where, if the ſeaſon 
proves favourable, they will flower and make a fine appear- 
ance ; but it will be proper to keep part of the plants ei- 
ther in a glaſs-caſe or a deep frame, in order to per good 
ſeeds, becauſe thoſe in the open air will not ripen their {ſeeds 
unleſs the ſummer proves very warm; and the plants in 
ſhelter muſt have a good ſhare of free air every day, other- 
wiſe they will grow pale and fickly ; nor ſhould they have 
too much of the ſun in the middle of the day, in very hot 
weather, for that occaſions their leaves hanging, and their 
requiring water, which is often very hurtful ; therefore if 
the glaſſes are ſhaded in the middle of the day for three or 
four hours, the plants will flower better, and continue longer 
in beauty than when they are expoſed to the great heat. 
Thoſe who are curious to preſerve theſe plants in perfection, 
pull off all the ſingle and plain coloured flowers from the 
plants which they preſerve for ſeeds, leaving only choſe 


| owers which are double and of good colours; where thts 
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in the Weſt-Indies is there called 
This hath fingle or ſemi-double flowers, which 
as- as the laſt mentioned ſort, but I never faw any 
them more . than half double, and only with white and 
ripes: the plants are apt to grow to a very ſiae 
defare they produce any flowers, ſo that it is late in the 
tumn before begin to flower, and ſometimes in bad 
Feaſons they will have any flowers, and but rarely 
mpen their ſeeds here, fo that few care to cultivate 
ahis fort, eſpecially if they can have the other. 
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and an many parts of India. This bath 
Maped leaves, which are ſawed on their edges; the ſoot- 
Ralks-foſtain each three flowers, which are ſmaller than 
thoſe of the common fort, fo are not worthy of a place in 
for the fake of variety. This is a tender 
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thefe 


plants are ropag ated by offsets, their roots ſhoulg 
be parted at Michactmss, and planted in a ſhady ſituation, 


at the ſame diſtance as hath been directed for the ſeedling 
plants. | | 

The roots of this plant are ufed in medicine, and are 
tly recommended for their virtue in contagious diſtem. 
or the bites of venomous creatures; they are alexiphar. 
mic and ſudortfc ; by ſome they are recommended for cho. 
lics and aſthmas, for the cramp, and all cold diſeaſes of the 


nerves. 
grafting, which is com. 
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lant; . requires the ſame treatment as the Immortal 
PERATORIA. Lin. Gen. Plant. 321. Maſterwort. 
The Cnaracrirs are, — 
ft hath an umbellated flower ; the principal umbel is plain, 
and has no involucrum, but the / ones have. The prin- 
Sn 
enflexed . ade iry lamina. fs | 
Fran under the petals, which afterward becomes a roundiſh 
22 divided in two parts, containing two oval bor- 
Sed 
We have but one Seis of this 
IurENA TOA HA (Offruthinm.) Hort. 
Wort. 

This plant grows naturally on the Auſlrian and Styrian 
Alps, and other mountainous places in Italy; the root is as 
thick as a man's thumb, running obliquely in the ground; 
it is fleſhy, aromatic, and has a ſtrong acrid taſte, biting 
the tongue and mouth like Pellitory of Spain; the leaves 
ariſe immediately from the root; they have long foot-fſtalks 
Aviding into three very ſhort ones at the top, each ſuſtain- 
ing a. tnlobate leaf, indented on the border; the foot-ftalks 
are deeply channelled, and when broken emit a rank odour. 
The flower- ſtalks riſe about two feet high, dividing into 
o or three branches, each being terminated by a prett 
large umbel of white flowers, whole petals are ſplit ; tel: 
are ſucceeded by oval compreſſed ſeeds, ſomewhat like thoſe 
of Dill, but larger. 

This plant is cultivated in gardens to ſapply the markets. 
It may be propagated either by feeds, by parting the 
roots; if it is propagated by feeds, they ſhould be ſown in 
autumn ſoon after they are ri 
ſhady fituation. In the ſpring the plants will appear, when 
they ſhould be carefully weeded. Toward the beginning 
of May, if the plants come up too cloſe her, they 

mould be thinned, leaving them about fix inches aſunder, 


2 viz. 
If. 103. Maffer- 


lanting thoſe which are drawn up info another bed about 


e ſame diſtance apart every way, being careful to water 
here duly, if the ſeaſon ſhould prove dry, until they have 
aaken root; after which time theſe plants (as alſo thoſe re- 


maining in the ſeed- beds) will require no other culture but | 


to keep them clear from weeds till the following autumn, 
when the plants ſhould be tranſplanted where they are de- 
Sgpned to remain, which ſhould be in a rich moiſt {oil and 
a ſhady fituation, for they delight in ſhade and moiſture ; 
O that where theſe are wanting, the plants will require a 
conſtant ſupply of water in dry weather. The diftance 
which theſe ptants ſhould be placed muſt not be leſs than 
wo feet every way, for where they like their ſituation they 
wil ſpread and increaſe much. When theſe plants are root- 


| tree from which the-graft is to be taken, ſtand fo near (or 


s bave froe heart-ſhaped 


| where the graft is to be united, ſo that the rind of both 


pe, on a bed or border, in a | 
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INARCHING is a method of 
monly called ing by approach. This method of praft. 


ing is uſed, when the ſtock intended to graft on, and the 


can be brought ſo near) that they may be joined together, 
The — of performing it is as follows: Take the 
branch you would Inarch, and having fitted it to that part 
of the flock where you mtend to join 1t, pare away the 
rind and wood on one fide about three inches in length. 
After the ſame manner cut the ſtock or branch in the 


may join equally together, that the ſap may meet ; then 
cut a little tongue upwards in the graft, and make a flit in 
the ſtock downward ta admit it; ſo that when they are join- 
ed the tongue will prevent their flipping, and the graft will 
more cloſely unite with the ſtockx. Having thus placed 
them exactly together, they muſt be tied with ſome baſs, 
or other ſoft bandage ; then cover the place with grafting 
clay, to prevent the air from entering to dry the wound, or 
the wet from getting in to rot the ſtock : you ſhould alfo 
fix a ſtake into the ground to which that part of the ſtock, 
as alſo the graft, ſhould be faſtened, to prevent the wind 
from breaking them aſunder, which is often the caſe when 
this precaution is not obſerved. 
In this manner they are to remain about four months, in 
which time they will be ſufficiently united, and the graft 
| may then be cut from the mother tree, obſerving to = 
it off cloſe to the ſtock; and if at this time you cover 
Joined parts with freſh grafting clay, it will be of great 
ſervice to the graft. h 
{ INDIGOPHERA. Lin. Gen. Plant. Indigo. 
The CHaRacTERs are, | 
The empalement of the flower is of one leaf, cut into five jeg- 
ments; the flower is of the butterfly kind, having a jpreadings 
indented, reflexed ſtandard : the wings are oblong, with their 
under borders ſpreading. The keel is obtuſe ; it hath ten ſtam- 
na, formed like a cylinder,, whoſe points aſcend, and are term- 
' rated by roundiſh ſummits ; it bath a cylindrical germen jupport- 
ing a ſhort flyle, crowned by an obtuſe liigma. The ermen a/. 
teræuard becomes a taper pod, incloſing kidney-ſpaped Beds: 
| The Srcizs are, FO 
1. IR DbICOr REX a (Tiactoria) leguminibus arcuatis inca- 
nis, racemis folio brevioribus. Flor. Zeyl. 273. Inaige 
| euith hoary arched pods, whoſe bunches of flewers are ſports 
than the kaves. © WT 2 
| 2. InpicoPHER A (Suffrutico/a) leguminibus arcuat!s in- 
canis, caule fruticoſa. Indigo with a ſhrubby fall, and boa 
- arched pod;. 2 
3. Invicoraunra (Caroliniana) leguminibus teretibus, 
foliolis quinis, radice perenne. Indigo with taper pads, faut 
lobes to the leaves, and a perennial root. 1 
N 9 4 D 


|=, 


1N O 
TwprooPHERA' (Indica) leguminibus pendulis lanatis 


foliolis trifoliatis. Indigo wi 


ru. | | 
= ürſt and fifth forts are annual plants in England; 
the ſeeds of theſe ſhould be ſown early in the ſpring of the 
year, and when the plants come up near two inches high, 
they ſhould be tranſplanted into fmall pots filled with good 
freſh earth, and the pots muſt be plunged into a hot-bed of 
unners bark: as the plants increaſe in their fize, ſo they 
muſt have larger pots, but by no means ſhould they have 
pots too large; and in warm weather they ſhould have a 
— 


ſhare of freſh air, and in cold weather they require to 

ed from it; with this management the plants will 

flower and produce ripe ſeeds, when the plants will ſoon 
after decay. 0 | | 
The ſecond ſort is a ial plant, which riſes four or 
ive feet high, ſending out many lateral branches which 
grow erect; this may be propagated by feeds, which ſhould 
ſown on a ie and treated in the ſame manner as 
the firſt and fifth forts; and if the plants are afterward 
plunged into the tan-bed in the ſtove, they may be pre- 
two or three years, and will produce flowers, and 
perſect ſeeds the ſecond year, but rarely ripen ſeeds the firſt 


"The third fort grows naturally in South Carolina, where 
the inhabitants made great uſe of it for two or three years; 
but as the ſtalks and leaves were thin, fo it did not produce 
quantity enough of the dye to anſwer the expence of culti- 
vating, therefore was ſoon after neglected. | 
The fourth ſort is ſuppoſed to be promiſcuouſly uſed in 
making Indigo in India, but this is not cultivated in Ame- 
nica for this purpoſe ; whether it makes a better or worſe 
fort of Indigo I cannot affirm, but the Indigo merchants 
| give a greater price for it. This ſort may be propagated 
tor curioſity in the ſame manner as the others. | 
INGA. See Minos a. 

INOCULATING, or Buddi This is comm. 

ractiſed upon all forts of tone fruit in particular, ſuch as 
Peaches, Nectarines, Cherries, Plumbs, &c. as alſo upon 
Oranges and Jaſmines, and is preferable to any ſort of 
grafting for moſt ſorts of tender fruit. The method of 
2 it is as follows: You muſt be provided with a 


raiſe the bark of the flock to admit the bud) and ſome found 
baſs mat, which ſhould be ſoaked in water to increaſe its 
Rrength, and make it more pliable ; then having taken off 
the cuttings of the trees you would propagate, you ſhould 
chuſe a ſmooth part of the ſtock # vos. five or ſix inches 
above the ſurface of the ground, if defigned for dwarfs, 
but if for ſtandards they ſhould be budded fix feet above 
ground ; then with your knife make an horizontal cut croſs 
the rind of the ſtock, and from the middle of that cut make 
a lit downwards about two inches in length, ſo that it may 
be in the form of a T 3 but you muſt be careful not to cut 
too deep, left de wound the ſtock: then having cut off the 
kaf from the bud, leaving the foot-ſtalk remaining, you 

uld make a eroſs cut about half an inch below the eye, 
and with your knife flit of the bud, with part of the wood 
te it, in form of an eſcutcheon: this done, you muſt with 
your knife pull off that part of the wood which was taken 
with the bud, obſerving whether the eye of the bud be left 
Bo or not (for all thoſe buds which loſe their eyes in 
th HIV, ſhould be thrown away, being good for nothing :) 

en having gently raiſed the bark of the ſtock where the 
croſs incifion was made, with the flat haft of your penkniſe 


folijs pinnatis. Indigo with woolly, compreſſed, | 
ng pods, and <uinged leaves. 4 | ” 
Mo Jrp1cornnRA _ (Glabra) 


tie them clo 


Harp penknife, having a flat haft (the uſe of which is to | 


INU 


ſerving to place it ſmooth between the rind and the wood of 
the ſtock, cutting off any part of the rind belonging to the 
bud, which may be too long for the ſlit made in the ſtock; 
and ſo EY fitted the bud to the ſtock, you muſt 

y round with baſs mat, beginning at the un- 
der part of the ſlit, and fo to the top, taking care 
that do not bind round the eye of the bud, which 
ſhould be left open. 

When your buds have been inoculated three weeks or a 
month, you will ſee which of them have taken ; thoſe of 
them which appear ſhrivelled and black being dead, but 
thoſe which remain freſh and plump you may depend are 
Joined ; at this time you looſen the bandage, which, 
if not done in time, will pinch the ſtock, and greatly in- 
jure, if not deſtroy, the bud. 

The March following you muſt cut of the ſtock about 
three inches above the bud, ſloping it that the, wet ma 
pe off, and not enter the ſtock ; to this part of the 

eft above the bud, it is very proper to faſten the ſhoot 
which the bud makes in ſummer, to ſecure it from being 
blown out; but this part of the ſtock muſt continue on no 
longer than one year, after which it muſt be cut off cloſe 
above the bud, that the ſtock may be covered thereby. 

The time for Inoculating is from the middle of June until 
the middle of Auguſt, according to the forwardneſs of the 
ſeaſon, and the particular ſorts of trees to be increaſed 8 
"which may cafily be known by trying the buds, whether 
they will come off well from the wood. But the moſt gene- 
ral rule is, when you obſerve the buds formed at the extre- 
| mity of the ſame year's ſhoots, which is a fign of their hav- 
ing finiſhed their ſpring growth. 
| NTYBUS. See CicrorIUM- 
| INULA. Lin. Gen. Plant. 860. Elecampane. 

The CyuaRAacCTERSs are, 


It hath a radiated compound „ with an imbricated em- 


flower 
palement. The diſt or middle of the flower is cempoſed of ber- 
maphrodite florets ; the border or ray ef female half florets, 
| ftretched out lite a tongue. T he hermaphrodite florets are funnel- 
ſhaped, and cut into five parts at the top; theſe have five ſhort 
' flender flaming, which coaleſce at the top ; they have one long 
germen crowned with down. The female half florets have nar- 
row, entire, tongut-ſhaped petals, no ftamina, but a long crown- 
ed germen with a hairy Ayle. The germen in both flowers be- 
come @ fingle, narrow, four-cornered ſeed, crowned <uith a down,. 
fitting on a naked receptacle. 
Fhe SyEci1es are, : 
1. IxuLa (Heleninm) foliis amplexicaulibus ovatis, ru- 
goſis, ſubtus tomentoſis, calycum ſquamis ovatis. Amcen. 
Acad. 1. p. 40. Flecampane with oval rough leaves, woolly 
on their under fide, and the ſcales of the empalement oval ; called 
Elecampane. HATH 
2. Ix ur (Ora) foliis amplexicaulibus dentatis hirſu- 
tis, radicalibus ovatis, caulims lanceolatis amplexicauli- 
bus, caule paucifloro. Lin. Sp. PI. 881. Þrula with hairy 
' indented lea des, thoſe at the Bottom oval, but the upper ar 
ſpear-ſpaped, embracing the flalks,. with frau flowers. i 
3. Ix ur A (Salicina) foliis ſeſſilibus lanceolatis recurvis 
ſerrato ciliatis, floribus ſolitarits, ramis angulatis. Amœn. 
Acad. 1. p. 410. Hula with ſpear-ſhaped recurved" leu ver, 
aolich are ſawed, hairy flowers growing fingly, and angular 
branches. | | g 
4. InuLa (Germanica) foliis lanceolatis recurvis, ſub- 

dentatis, ſeabris, floribus ſubfaſciculatis. Lin. Sp. Pl. 883. 
Inula wwith ſpear-ſhaped recurczed leuwes, which are raugh an 
indented, and flowers growing in cluſters: 3 
5. Invia (Crithmoides) foliis linearibus carnoſis tricuſpi- 
datis. Lin. Sp. Pl. 883. Inula xuith narrow. fleſby lea ues end>- 


oY ».0 


Cleave the bark from the wocd, and thruſt the bud therein, ob- L 


ing in three ports; called Golden Samphire.. 


C. 1vviz 


1 Nu 
6. In ut A (Montena) foliis lanceolatis hirſutis integerri- 
mis, caule uni floro. Lin. Sp. Plant. 884. Inula with ſoft, 
hairy, ſpear-ſhaped, entire leaves, and one flower on a fall. 
7. InuLa (Ocalas Chrifti) foliis oblongis, integris, hir- 
Fatis, caule pi corym boſo, floribus confertis. Lin. Sp. 
Plant. 88 1.  irala with oblong, entire, rough leaves, a hairy 


„ and flowers growing in clufters. 
8. Ix ul A (Britannica) foliis lanceolatis, ſerratis, ſub- 


Falk divided by a corymbus 


Sp. Pl. 882. Jrula with - awed leaves embraci 
he path, bai on their E. and — 


9. Invia (Hirta) foliis lanceolatis ſemiamplexicaulibus 
-biſpidis, caulibus ſubunifloris teretibus. Lin. Sp. Pl. 883. 
Inula with ſpear- Maped prickly leaves half embracing the flali, 
-<vbich is taper, and has but one flower. © 
10. IxuL a (Bifrens) foliis oblongis hirſutis, ſemiamplexi- 
<aulibas, caule ramoſo piloſo, ſquamis calycinis lanceola- 
tis. Inula with owal hairy leaves half embracing the flalk, 
ewhich is branching and hairy, and ſpear-ſhaped ſcales to the 
a 


11. InuLa (Sgzareſo) foliis ovato-lanceolatis denticula- 
tis ſeſſilibus, caule piloſo erecto corymboſo. Inula with oval, 
foear-ſhaped, indented leaves fitting claſe to the flalk, and an 
apright. bairy fall, terminating in a corymbus. 
12. InuLa (Canarienfes) foliis linearibus carnoſis tricuſ- 
pidatis, caule fruticoſo. Iaula with narrow, fleſhy, three- 
pointed leaves, and a rubby fall. ; 3 

13. InuLa (Mariana) caule erecto hiſpido, foliis lance- 
elatis aſperis, floribus alari bus ſolitariis ſeſſilibus, termina- 
libus umbellatis. Inula with an erect prickly flalk, ſpcar- ape 
rough leaves, flowers proceeding fingly from the fades of the falls, 
fating cleſe, and terminating in an umbel. 

The firſt ſort grows naturally in ſeveral parts of Eng- 
land; but it is cultivated in gardens for the roots, which 
are uſed in medicine, and are accounted carminative, ſu- 
dorific, and alexipharmic, of great ſervice in ſhortneſs of 
breath, coughs, ſtuffing of the lungs, and infectious diſ- 
tempers. | | 

- It hath a nial root, which is thick, branching, and 
of a ſtrong odour. The lower leaves are eight or nine inches 
long, and four broad in the middle, rough on their upper 

. fide, but downy on their under. The ſtalks riſe about four 
feet high, and divide toward the top into ſeveral ſmaller 
branches, garniſhed with oblong oval leaves indented on 
their edges, ending in acute points. The flowers terminate 
the ftalks, each branch ending with one large, yellow, ra- 
diated flower, fitting in a ſcaly empalement, whoſe ſcales 
are oval, and placed like ſcales on fiſhes over each other. 
The flowers are ſucceeded by narrow four-cornered ſeeds 
crowned with down. | 
This ſort may be propagated by ſeeds, which ſhould be 
ſown in autumn ſoon aſter they are ripe, for if they are kept 
till the ſpring they ſeldom grow; but where the ſeeds are 


permitted to ſcatter, the plants will come up the following | { 


ſpring without any care, and may beeither tranſplanted the 
lowing autumn, or if they are deſigned to remain they 

ſhould be hoed out to the diſtance of ten inches, or a foot 
each way, and conftantly kept clean from weeds; theſe 
- roots will be fit for uſe the ſecond year. 

But moſt people propagate this by offsets, which, if 
taken from the old roots, with a bud or eye to each, wall 
take root very eaſily ; the beſt time for this is in the autumn, 

as ſoon as the leaves begin to decay; theſe ſhould be plant- 
ed in rows about a foot aſunder, and nine or ten inches diſ- 
tance in the rows; the ſpring following the ground muſt be 
kept clean from weeds, and if in autumn it is ſlightly dug, 
it will promote the growth of the roots, which will be fit for 


uſe after two years growth ; the young roots are preferable 


lexicaulibus, ſubtus villoſis, caule ramoſo erecto. Lin. 


branches, garniſhed with a 22 


— 


| IN U 
to thoſe which are old and ſtringy. It loves A gentle loan 


be ſecond Hit hath perennial roc 
e ort a mal root, from which 
ſeveral ſtalks about two feet high. The leaves dS 
are oval, indented, and oy thoſe above embrace the 
ſtalks with their baſe. The ftalks are divided into ſeveral 
ellow | 
The root has a very ſweet odour when bro — . 
Tbe third fort hath a perennial root, from which af, 
many ſpear-ſhaped, ſmooth, recurved leaves. The fall, 
are angular, and riſe near two feet high, branching at the 
top into ſeveral foot-ſtalks, each ſuſtaining one yellow 1. 
ciated flower. n on en SY 

The fourth. ſort riſes with an upright ſtalk between three 
and four feet high, with ſpear-ſhaped leaves which turm 
backward, indented on their edges, and rough on their up- 
per ſide. The flowers are collected in cloſe 2 on the 
upper part of the ſtalks; they are fmall and yellow. 1; 
grows on the Alps, and other mountainous parts of Europe. 

The fifth ſort grows naturally on the ſea-coaſts in many 
parts of England. This riſes with an upright ſtalk a foot 
and a half high, garniſhed with fleſhy ſucculent leaves, 
which come out in cluſters. 'The flowers are yellow, and 
come out at the top of the ſtalks in ſmall umbels. The 
young branches of this plant are frequently ſold in the Lon- 
don markets for Samphire, but this is a great abuſe, becauſe 
this plant has none of the warm aromatic taſte of the true 

The ſixth ſort grows naturally ig Germany. This riſes 
with upright talks a foot and a half high, garniſhed with 
ſpear-ſhaped leaves, covered with foft hairs The ſtalks 

o each ſupport one large yellow flower. | 
The ſeventh ſort has a perennial root. This $ na- 
turally in Hungary ; the leaves are oblong and hairy; the 
ſtalks branch at the top in form of a corymbus. The flow- 
ers are {mall, yellow, and in cloſe cluſters. 

The eighth ſort grows naturally in Auſtria, Bohemia, and 
other parts of Germany. 'This hath a perennial root ; the 
ſtalk riſes two feet high, garniſhed with ſpear-ſhaped woolly 
teaves, which cloſely * the ſtalks with their baſe. 
The upper part of the ftalk divides into two or three ere 
branches or foot-ſtalks, each ſuſtaining one pretty large, 
deep, yellow flower. 

The ninth ſort grows naturally in the ſouth of France, 
Spain, and Italy. This hath a perennial root, from whence 
ariſe ſeveral ſtalks about one foot high; the lower leaves 
are ſpear-ſhaped and prickly, the upper embrace the ſtalks 
which divide into ſeveral branches, each being terminated 
by one yellow flower. | 1 

The tenth ſort hath a perennial root; the ſtalk riſes 
about a foot high, dividing into many branches, garniſh- 
ed by oval hairy leaves, which half embrace the ſtalks with 
their baſe; each of the branches are terminated by one 
* yellow flower, whoſe empalement is compoſed of oral 
es. 

The eleventh ſort grows naturally in Hungary. This 
riſes with fingle upright ſtalks two feet high, garniſhed with 
oval ſpear-ſhaped leaves lightly indented on their edges, 
which fit cloſe to the ſtalks, oy divide in form of a co- 
rymbus at the top. The flowers are pretty large, and of a 
pale yellow colour. | | 

The twelfth fort naturally in the Canary Iſlands. 
This hath ſeveral ſhrubby ſtals near four feet high, which 
divide into ſmaller branches, "garniſhed with cluſters of nar- 
row fleſhy leaves, divided into three parts at their points. 
The flowers come out on the top of the ſtalks ; they We 
ſmall, and of a pale yellow colour. | 
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The ſecond, third, fourth, fixth, ſeventh, eighth, nioth, 
tenth, aud eleventh ſorts, are abiding plants, which WI 


thrive 


* 


| 10 H 
flower in the open air in England ; they may be 


drive and g of their roots, 'The beſt time 


rders of large 


ble variety durin 
As theſe roots _— pretty faſt, they ſhould be allowed 
room to ſpread, therefore ſhould not be planted nearer than 


feet from other ts; and if they are removed eve 

And year, it will 22 enough, provided the ground 
them be dug every winter, and in ſummer, if they 
are kept clean from weeds, they will require no other care. 

The twelfth ſort will not live abroad in the open air in 
England during the winter ſeaſon, ſo muſt be removed into 
thelter in autumn, but ſhould have as much free air as poſ- 
fible at all times, when the weather is mild, otherwiſe it is 
apt to draw up weak. This is eaſily propagated by cut- 
tings any time in ſummer, which, if planted in a ſhady 
border, will take root in a ſhort time. | 
The thirteenth ſort was ſent me from Maryland, where it 
grows naturally. This riſes with a ſtrong ſtalk about a 
foot and a half high, cloſely ſet with prickly hairs, and 
garniſhed with rough ſpear-ſhaped leaves; toward the upper 
part of the ſtalk there are fingle flowers coming from the 


of ſmall yellow flowers, di 
JOHNSONIA. Dale. 
The CHARACTERS are, | | 
The flower bath an gt of one leaf, cut at the brim 
into ſhort ſegments. It bath one tubulous petal, divided into 
parts at the brim, and four ſlender ſtamina which are 
longer than the petal. In the center is fituated à rœundiſb ger- 
men, which afterward becomes a /mooth globular berry, inclofing 
four hard oblong ſeeds. | 
We have but one Syxc1es of this genus, viz. 
Jounson1a (Americana) floribus verticillatis ſeffilibus, 
foliis ovato-lanceolatis oppoſitis, caule fruticoſo. Dale. 
Shrubby Fohnſonia with cual ſpear-ſbaped leaves fitting cloſe to 
the talks, placed oppoſite, and flowers growing in whorts. 
This ſhrub grows plentifully in the woods near Charles- 
Town in South Carolina. 
high, ſending out many branches from the fide, which are 
woolly when young, like thoſe of the Wayfaring- tree, gar- 


ſpoſed in form of an umbel. 


| 


ing on pretty long foot-ftalks. The flowers come out in 
whorls round the ſtalks, fitting very cloſe to the branches; 
they are ſwall, tubulous, cut into four obtuſe ſegments at 


theſe are ſucceeded by ſoft ſacculent berries, which turn firſt 
to a bright red colour, but afterward change to a deep pur- 
ple when ripe, and incloſe four hard oblong ſeeds. 

- The ſeeds of this plant were ſeat by Mr. Cateſby from 
Carolina in 1724, and many of the plants were then raiſed 
in ſeveral curious gardens in England; moſt, if not all of 


fouriſhed very well for ſeveral years, and ſeveral of the 
plants produced flowers for fome years, but were killed in 
raiſed from Dr. Dale's ſeeds the year before, which were 
enly ſheltered under a frame, were ſaved. 

This plant riſes eaſily from ſeeds, if they are ſown in a 
moderate hot- bed; the beſt way is to ſow the ſeeds in pots, 
and plunge them into a tan-hed, and when the plants come 
45. and have obtained ſome ſtrength, they ſhould be gra- 

ually inured to the open air, into. which they ſhould be 
moved in. June, and placed in a ſheltered ſituation, where 
e may remain till autumn, Theſe young plants ſhould 
placed undes a frame before the early froit comes on, 


u a. ſmall. froſt in autumn will kill. the tender part. of 


wings at each joint, and the ſtalk is terminated by a cluſter |. 


It riſes. from four to fix feet | 


niſhed with oval ſpear-ſhaped leaves placed oppoſite, ftand- | 


the top, which expand, and are of a deep purple colour ; | 


them, were afterward planted in the open air, where they | 


levere froſt 1740; but the young plants which were | 


TPO 


their ſhoots, which often cauſes their ſtalks to decay moi 
art of their length before the ſpring. During the winter 

eaſon they ſhould be ſcreened from froſt, but in mild wea- 
ther they muſt enjoy the free air. The following ſpring, 
Juſt before the plants ſhoot, they ſhould be carefully turned 
out of the pots, ſo as not to break their roots ; and part of 
them may be planted in ſmall pots, and the others into a 
nurſery-bed in a warm ſituation, at about four or five inches 
aſunder ; thoſe in the pots ſhould be plunged into a mode- 
rate hot-bed, which will forward their taking freſh root, 
but afterward muſt be hardened to bear the open air as be- 
fore ; theſe plants in pots ſhould be ſheltered under a frame 
in winter three or four years till they have obtained ſtrength, 
then they may be turned out of the pots, and planted in a 
warm fituation, where they will live in the open air in 
common winters, but in ſevere froſt they are in danger of 
being killed if they are not ſheltered. 

Thoſe plants in the beds ſhould alſo be covered with 
mats or ſtraw in froſty weather, and after they have obtained 
ſtrength, they may be tranſplanted into a warm fituation, 
as the other. 

JONQUIL. See Nazcissvs. 

IPOMOEA. Lin. Gen. Pl. 199. Quamoclit, or Scarlet 
Convolvulus. : | 

The CRARACTERSs are, 

T he flower hath a ſmall permanent empalement, cut into fue 
parts at the top. The petal is funnel ſhaped, hawing a !org c 
lindrical tube, whoſe brim is frve-pointed, ſpreading op fu 
It hath five awl-ſhaped lamina. In the bottom of ihe tube 7: 
ſituated a round germen, which afterward becomes a. rouz4;/2 
capſule with three cells, inclafing three eblong ſeeds. 

The Species are, = 
1. Iromota (2zameclit) foliis pinnatifidis Nnearibus,, 
floribus ſolitariis. Hort. Cliff. 60. Ipomoea with very narrow: 
. many-pointed leaves, and ſolitary flowers. 
2. Ipomota (Coccinea) foliis cordatis acuminatis, baſt 
angulatis, pedunculis multifloris. Hort. Upſal. 39. pe- 
| moea with heart-ſhaped pointed leaves, angular at the baſe,. 
; r. many flowers on a ſtalk ; commonly called Scarlet Convel- 
" UNILS, 
3. Irowosa. (Solanifelia) foliis cordatis. acutis integer- 
' rimis, floribus ſolitariis. Prod. Leyd. 430. Ipomora with: 
| acute, heart-ſhaped, entire leaves, and ſolitary flowers. 
4. Ipomora (Vialaces) foliis cordatis integerrimis, flo-- 
ribus confertis, corollis indiviſis. Sauv. Monſp. 114. {pe- 


| 


- 


ö 


þ 


; 


| 220ca with heart-ſhaped entire leaves, floavers growing in cluſ- 


ters, with undivided petals. 


5. Iromota. (Tuberoſa) foliis palmatis, lobis ſeptenis. 
lanceolatis integerrimis. Hort. Upſal. 39. Ipomoca with 
hand-ſhaped leaves, compoſed of ſeven ſpear-ſpaped entire lobes ; 
called Spaniſh Arbour Vine. 
> 6. Ipomoza (Triloba) foliis trilobis cordatis, peduncu- 
lis trifloris. Lin. Sp. Plant. 161. [pomoea with beart-ſhape1 
leaves having three lobes, and three flewers on a foot-falk. 

7. Ironuota (Hepaticefelia) foliis palmatis,  floribus: 
aggregatis. Flor. Zeyl. 79. Ipomora with hand-ſpaped ktaves,. - 
and flowers growing in cluſters ; called Tyger's Fot. 

8. Iroxozs (Digitata) foliis digitatts glabris,. foliolis 
ſeſſilibus, caule lævi. Lin. Sp. Plant:. 162. Jpomoea with- 
ſmooth hand-ſpaped.leaues, whoſe lobes fit claſe, and a ſmooth+ 

alk. . | 
. firſt ſort grows naturally in both Indies; in the 
Weſt-Indies it is called Sweet William, and by ſome Indian: 
Pink. It riſes with a twining ſfalk ſeven or eight feet 
high, ſending out many ſlender. twining branches, which. 
twiſt about any neighbouring plants for ſupport ; the leaves. 
are winged, being compoſed of ſeveral pair of very. fine- 
narrow ſobes, not thicker. than fine ſowing; thread; they 
are about an inch long, of a deep green, and ſemetimes are: 


ry, 


; 


* 


- 
_— 
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Nowers come 


fan {taping a tübe un jack long, is Hur 
SF 
pen Bat; - corners or an 7 * 
Seauiful Marletxolour, — wr . ce. "Tis 
is anf n⁰Lul plant in England, but whetfer' it 18 ſo iu its 
native place I cannot tei; for as the ſeeds full to the'gfotitd, | 
fo there may be a ſucceſſion of young plants come up among 
the old ones, which, if not catefully obſerved, may occaſion 
the plants to be thought perennial: et 


his is a tender plant, fo will not thrive in the open air 
in England. It is propagated by ſeeds, which ſhould be 
own on a hot- bed in the ſpring; and as the plants will ſoon 
appear, they ſhould be each tranſplanted 'into a ſmall pot, 
before they twine about each other, for then it will be dif- 
cult to diſengage them without breaking their tops. When 
_ are potted ey ſhould be plunged into a new hot-bed, 
and ſticks placed down by each plant for their ftalks to 
twine about; after they have taken new root, they ſhould 
Have a good ſhare of air in warm weather, to prevent their 
drawing up weak ; and when they are advanced too high 
to remain under the frame, they ſhould be removed into 
the tan-bed in the ſtove, where they ſhould have ſupport, 
for their branches will extend to a conſiderable diſtance. 
In this place they will begin to flower in — and there 
will be a ſucceſſion of flowers till the end of September, and 
the ſeeds will ripen very well in autumn. | 

The ſecond ſort grows naturally in Carolina, and the 
Bahama Iſlands. is is alſo an annual plant in England, 
but not ſo tender as the former. It hath a twining ſtalk, 
which riſes five or ſix feet high, garniſhed with heart-ſhaped 
| leaves, ending in acute points, divided into angles at their 
baſe ; the flowers come out from the fide of the branches, 
upon ſlender fodt-ſtalks, which ſupport three or four flowers 
of the ſame form and ſize as the former, but not ſo deep 
coloured. There is a variety of this with Orange-coloured 
flowers, but they do not differ in any other reſpet. If the 
ſeeds of this fort are ſown on a warm border of light earth 
in the ſpring, the plants will come up, and in favourable 
ſeaſons will flower and produce ſeeds; but moſt peo- 
ple raiſe the plants on a very gentle hot- bed, and tranſplant 
them afterwards into the borders, by which method they are 
brought forward, ſo will perfect their ſeeds earlier. 

The third ſort is like the ſecond, but the leaves have no 
angles, and the flowers are of a Roſe colour, each foot · ſtalk 
ſuſtaining one flower, 
manner as the ſecond. 1 

The fourth ſort grows naturally in the Weſt-Indies, where 


it twines about any neighbouring ſapport, and riſes ten or 
twelve feet high, garniſhed with large, heart-ſhaped, entire 


leaves ; the flowers are blue, and come out from the fide 


of the bragches upon flender foot-ſtalks in cluſters ; their 


brims are not angular as in the former ſpecies, but entire. 
This fort is propagated by ſeeds, which ſhould be ſown on 
a-hot-bed in the ſprivg, and the plants afterward treated 
in the ſame way as is before directed for the firſt ſort, for 
it is too tender to thrive in the open air here. | 
The fifth ſort is cultivated in moſt of the iſlands in the 
Weſt- Indies, but is ſuppoſed to have been introduced there 
from the Spaniſh main. The plants riſe to a very great 
Height, and ſend out many branches, ſo are planted to co- 
ver arbours for ſhade in the iſlands, from whence it had the 
appellation of Spaniſh Arbour Vine. The ſtalks of this 
lant are covered with a purple bark ; they twine about any 
neighbouring ſupport, ſer ding out many fide branches, fo 


that one plant will cover an arbour of fifty feet long. The | 


leaves are divided into feven lobes almoſt to the bottom ; 


. | 


| 


| 


This may be treated in the fame 


3 thy 
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theſe are 'fubrcceded''dy: | ro 
dare 
perennial 


not- bed in the ſpri 
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This is a 
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plant, but tod tender to thrive 


— 


in the 
6 — 
to · ſeparate pots, and plunged i 
freſh hot-bed ; but as they will ſoon — tall wi 
under a frame; they ſubduld be removed into the bark-ſtove, 
| where they" ſhould" conſtantly remain. As theſe plants ex. 
| tend their ſhoots to a very great length, they require a tal 

ſtove, where they may have room to grow, without which 
they will never produce any flowers. I bave had theſe 
plants ſeveral years, but have only ſeen one flower produced 
from them ; for they grow ſo very large before they begin 
to have flowers, as that few of the ſtoves in England have 
height enough for their growth. 

The fixth ſort grows naturally in moſt of the iſlands in 
the Weſt-Indies ; this hath/a twining ſtalk, which riſes ten 
or twelve feet high, garniſhed with leaves divided into three 
lobes, 'which are heart-ſhaped ; the foot-ſtalks ariſe from 
the fide of the ſtalks, each ſuſtaining three — flowers. 
This is alſo tender, fo the plants muſt be raiſed on a hot- 
bed in the ſpring, and afterwards planted in ſeparate pots, 
plunging them into another hot-bed, where they may re- 
main till they reach the glaſſes ; then they ſhould be re- 
moved into a glaſs-caſe where t may room, and 
be ſcreened from the cold, but ſhould have a large ſhare of 
free air admitted to them in warm weather; with this treat. 
ment the plants will flower and produce ripe ſeeds 

The ſeventh ſort s naturally in India; this riſes with 
a twining hairy alk four or five feet high, garniſhed with 
hairy hand-ſhaped leaves, divided to the bottom into ſeve- 
ral lobes ; the flowers come out in cluſters, incloſed in a 
five-cornered involucrum; they are of a liſh colour, 
but ſmall, and open only in the evening, fo make no figure. 
This is propagated by ſeeds, and requires the ſame treat- 
ment as the fixth ſort. | 6:2 A 
The eighth fort naturally in the Weſt-Indies ; this 
hath a ſmooth twining ftalk, which riſes four or five feet 
high, garniſhed with hand-ſhaped leaves, having three lobes, 
| which fit cloſe to the ftalks ; the flowers come out from the 
fide of the ſtalks upon ſhort foot-ſtalks, which ſuſtain two 
or three purple flowers, which are ſucceeded by round 
tricapſular ſeed · veſſels; in each cell thete is one brown 
ſeed. 

This ſort requires the ſame treatment as the two former, 
with which it will produce flowers, and perfect its ſeeds in 
England. | | 

IRIS. Tourn. Inſt. R. H. 358. tab. 186, 187, 188. 
Flower-de-Juce. 

* CHARACTERS 3 | beaths) de 

flewers are incloſed in or W 

manent ; the flowers are divided into fix parts; the three = 
are oblong, obtuſe, and reflexed; the three inner are eret, 2 
end in acute points ; they have three awl-ſhaped flamina, W 4. 
lie upon the reflexed petals. Under the flower is fituated an 
long germen, -which afterward becomes an oblong angular cap 
| hob with three cells, filled with large ſeeds. 

The SPpEciEes are, - g 11 

1. Iais (Pfendoacorns) corollis imberbibus, 2 = 
terioribus ſtigmate minoribus, foliis enfiformibus. oy 
Cliff. 19. Iris with an unbearded flower, the inner 5 
ſmaller than the fligma, and fword-ſpaped leaves ; or 
Marſh Flower-de-luce. 3 12 Jot- 
2. Iais (Squallens) corollis barbatis, caule folus 


0 


giore multifloro. Hort. Cliff. 18. Iris with bearded fuse, 


1K1 


 F loaver-de- 


on is barbatis, ſcapo nudo longitu- 
PLA Leyd. i7. Iris with a 


mazy flowers 

+ Ins ( . 
longitudine foliorum multi floro. Prod. 
4 bearded flower, 
_— — (Sufiaxa) corollis barbatis, caule foliis longiore 
115 Hort. Cliff. 18. Iris with @ bearded flower, and a 


fall longer than the leawes, having one flower ;z commonly called 
Chalcedonian Iris. : a 2 4 
6. Iais (Bifora] corollis herbatis, caule foliis breviore 
multifloro. Hort. Upſal. 17. Iris with a bearded flower, and 
4 flalk Porter than t leaves, with many * 

-, lais (Pumila) corollis barbatis, caule foliis breviore 
unifloro. Lin. Sp. Pl. 38. Iris with a bearded flower, and a 

ſorter than the leaves, with one flexwer. 
8. Iais (Germanica) corollis barbatis, caule foliis lon- 


. « 


giore multifloro. Iris auirb « bearded flower, a falt longer | 


greater an 


than the eaves, with many flowers ; called 


75 lais (Orientalis) corollis barbatis, D 
nis, foliis enfiformibus longiſſimis caule foliis longiore bi- 
foro. Pluk. 154. {ris with @ bearded flower, a three-cornered 
germen, very long ſword-ſhaped leaves, and a flalk longer than 
the leaves, with two flowers. | | 
10. Iais (Graminea) corollis imberbibus, inibus 
ſexangularibus, caule ancipiti, foliis linearibus. Hort. Cliff. 
19. Iris with fowers having no beards, a fix-cornered germen, 
a fall alike on both fides, and narrow leaves. | 
caule foliis 


» 


11. Iais (Maritima) corollis imberbibus, 
breriore trifloro, foliis lineari-enfiformibus. Iris whoſe 


wers are not bearded, the talk ſhorter than the leaves, with 


, and narrow 


ford. hp leaves. 


14. Iais (Seuria) corollis imberbibus, 


a germinibus ſex- 
angularibus, caule tereti, foliis ſublinearibus. Hort. Cliff. 


19. Iris whoſe flowers have no beards, with a fix-cornered 
germen, a taper flalk, and very narrow leaves. 
| Is. Iais (Sativa) corollis imberbibus, caule unifloro 
lis brevioribus, radice fibrosa. Flor. Virg. 10. Iris with 
an unbearded flower, a fall ſhorter than the » with one 
flewer » and a fibrous root. ; 
inibus ſub- 


16. Ia is (Pi&a) corollis imberbibus, 


trigonts, caule tereti, foliis enſiſormibus. Lin. Sp. Pl. 39. 


Tris with an unbearded flower, a three-cornered germen, at 
Halt, and favord- leaves. n 

17. Iais (Feraa) corollis imberbibus petalis internis lon- 
gitudine ſtigmatis, foliis enfiformibus. Hort. Cliff. 19. Iris 
with an unbearded „ the inner petals at long as the ſtigma, 
and. wrd. Paped leaves ; called Stinking Cladæuyn. 

18. Iais (Yerficolor) corollis imberbibus, germinibus 
tngonls, caule tereti, foliis lincaribus. Lin. Hort. Cliff. 19. 


Iris cuith an unbearded ' flower, a three-cornered germen, a taper | 


and narrow leaves. 
19. In1s (Taberoſa) corollis imberbibus, foliis tetrago- 
ms. Vir. Cliff. 6. Iris wvith an unbearded flower and four- 
eraered leaves; called Hermodadtyle, | 


incloſed in ſheaths ;-t 


— 


— 


purple ſtripes. 


or hoods; the three bending 


| lour, from whence ſome 


FF, 


By 


are 

nd 10 
_ four flowers, 
er, ſhaped like the ordinary Flower-de-lace, 

| but the three inner petal gm. 
wild in 
t, it is here 

mentioned to introduce the other. 88 

The ſecond ſort s naturally in Germany ; the roots 
of this are very thick, fleſhy, and divided into joints, fpread- 


ing juſt under the ſurface of the ground; the leaves ariſe in 
cluſters embracing each other at their baſe, but pre: 
aſunder upward ; they are a foot and a half long, two 


inches broad, baving ſharp edges, ending in points like 
©, 


ſwords ; the ſtalks between theſe, which are a little longer 
than the leaves, divide into three branches, each of which 
produce two or three flowers one above another at diſtances, 
hey have three Violet- coloured 
petals, which turn backward, called falls; theſe have beards 


near an inch long on their midrib toward their baſe, and 


have a ſhort arched which cover the beard, with three 
broad ere& petals of the ſame colour, called ſtandards; the 
ſtamina lie upon the reflexed petals. Under each flower is 
fituated an oblong germen, which turns to a large' three- 
cornered capſule with three cells, filled with large com- 
preſſed ſeeds. | 2848 

There is a 


2 of this with blue ſtandards and purple 
falls, which is titled, Iris hortenſis latifolia, by Caſpar 
Bauhin ; and one with pale. purple ſtandards, another with 
white, and a third with a ſmaller flower; but theſe are ac- 
cidental varieties, which have come from ſeeds. | 
The third fort has broader leaves than the ſecond ; the 
flower-ſtalks have no leaves, but are equal in length with 
the leaves; they have three or four large, bright, purple 
flowers, which ſtand above each other, with purpliſh ſheaths 
petals or falls are ſtriped with 
white from the baſe to the end of the beard ; the flowers 
are ſucceeded by large, blunt, triangular capſules with three 
cells, filled with compreſſed ſeeds. | | 
The fourth ſort grows naturally in Hun ; the leaves 
of this are like thoſe of the ſecond ſort, but are of a darker 
n; the ſtalks riſe as tall as the leaves, and toward the 
tom are garniſhed with one leaf at each joint, whoſe 
baſe embrace the ſtalks; the upper part is naked, and 
branches into three, each having two or three flowers above 
each other; the three upright petals or ſtandards are yel- 
low, and the bending petals or falls are variegated with 


The fifth ſort grows naturally near Conſtantinople, and. 
in other parts of the eaſt. The leaves of this fort are not 
ſo broad as thoſe of the ſecond, and are of a grayiſh co- 
lour; the ſtalks riſe two feet and a half high, ſupporting 
one very large flower ; the three upright s are almoſt 
as broad as a hand, but very thin, ſtriped with black and 
white; the three bending petals or falls are of a darker co- 

gardeners have called it the Mourn- 
ing Iris. | 


The ſixth fort hath broad leaves like thoſe of the ſecond 
ſort, but ſhorter ; the ſtalks riſe nine or ten inches high, 
branching into two or three at the top, each ſuſtaining two 
deep purple flowers. | | : 

The ſeventh ſort hath narrower and ſhorter leaves than 
the former; the ſtalks are ſhorter than the leaves, and ſup- 
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ER I. 


pott one flower on the top of a light 
dy Ew thee ene of ths, ch der in the colour 


nus, aß agraynh colour and a 
other at the baſe, where they are purpliſh. The ſtalks riſe 
four feet high, and divide into ſeveral branches, each ſup- 
ti or ſour flowers above each other at diſtances, 

& with a thin ſheath; the three bending petals or 


white, embracing each 


colout There 


23 rern eee Wii | | 
rde eighch fort hath the largeſt leaves of any of this ge- 


| ſuſtaining three or 
| which have blue falls, 


- 
- 


The fouricenth fort grows naturally 
broken, have a diſa 


greeable ſcent ; but this is 
and not common to all the 3 the ſtalks 
taper, and riſe a little above the leaves, ſuſtaini 
four flowers one above another, which have ligh 


falls, of a faint purple inclining to blue, with purple veins 
running lengthways ; the beard. is yellow, — e three 
erect petals or ſtandards are of a bright blue with ſome faint 
purple ſtripes ; the flowers have an agreeable ſcent. 
be feeds.of che ninth fort were brought from Carolina, 
by e Right Rev. Dr. Pococke, late Biſhop of Oſſory, who 
N Ir hr... 
ITbis plant hath a thick fleſhy: root, divided into — 
knots or tubers, which ſpread and multiply in the ground, 
Putting out many ſtrong, thick, fleſhy fibres. From theſe 
rpots ariſe cluſters of flat ſword- ſhaped of a deep green 
colour, which are more than three feet long, and little 
more than one inch broad in the: broadeſt part, ending in 
22 3 between theſe ariſe the flower-ftalks, which 


feet high, having very long ſpathæ or ſheaths at each | 


' of . the upper joints, which include the flowers. Theſe 
ſtalks generally ſuſtain two flowers, which are divided into 


dards, and purple variegated falls without beards; i 
of which, they have a broad white line in the middle; theſe 
are ſucceeded by ſhort thick capſules, which have ſcarce 
any angles, opening in three cells, which are filled with 
angular ſeeds. | „ enen 
The fifteenth ſort grows naturally in North America; 
this bath tufted. fibrous roots, from which ariſe many nar. 
row {word-ſhaped leaves; from between theſe come out 
the ſtalks, which are ſtiorter than the leaves, ſupporting one 


flower with blue ſtandards; 5 1 
The fixteenth fort grows alſo in North America; this 
ſhaped leaves than the former, of a light 


hath broader ſword- 


colour; the ſtalks riſe a little above the leaves, and 
upport two or tarce flowers one. above another; the ſtan- 
dards are of a light blue, the falls are purple vari 
| broad white line inſtead of a beard through the 
middle. on 


nnn 


nine leaves; three of theſe ſtand erect, which are white, 
and hx turn down, and are joined together at their baſe, the 
re out — ARID reflexed fall, hav- 
'A Ta, W is of a bra w colour; the upper 
— is arched over the "cnet as to form. a ſort of 
Ip, which is reflexed backward; under theſe is ſituated an 
three-cornered germen, which afterward becomes 
g. ſwollen, three-cornered ſeed-veſiel, ending in a 
ng: point, which opens into three longitudinal cells, in 
which the ſeeds are ranged; it is very hardy, and thrives 
in the qpen air without any protection. The roots propa- 
gate very faſt, hen they are in a light moiſt ſoil, ſo that 
it will be common in England without waiting for 
from ſeeds. 1 era $558 
The tenth ſort s naturally in Auſtria; this hath nar- 
row, flat, Grais-like Jeaves about a foot long, of a light 
= colour x between theſe arife the talks about ſix inc 
gh, having two narrow green leaves, which are much 
longer than the ſtalks; theſe: ftalks ſuſtain two or three 
fowers,: which are ſmaller than any of the former ſpecies ; 
\ . the petals have no-beards,. but have a broad yellow line 
adorneg-with purple ſtripes; the: three falls are of a li 
purple colour ſtriped with blue, and. have a [convex ri 
Tanning longitudinally, . the other are of a reddiſh purple 
yen the flowers have a ſcent like freſh 
umb 95 * de i 55106 


oblo 
zu 
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The eleventh ſort grows naturally near the ſea, in the 
fouth of France and in Italy. This hath narrow ſword- 
ſhaped leaves more than a foot long, of a deep green co- 
Dur ; the talks do not riſe fo tall as the leaves; they ſuſtain 
at the top two 5 8 which ſtand near together, 
4 purple colour with very falls, the three 
— vp are blue; the bending — beards, but 
 infteadof that white broad ſtripes through the middle. 
The twelfth fort hath narrower leaves than the former, 
but of the ſame deep green colour; the ſtalks do not riſe 
Higher than the leaves, and ſupport two or three flowers, 
which have long permanent empalements, ſtanding erect, 
which cover the ſeed : veſſel till the feeds are ripe ; the 


flowers are ſmaller, and of a paler colour than thoſe of the 
Eleventh ſort. ; 


| their roots, which do moſt of them multiply fa 


| borders, or in clum 


will he a year in the ground before they. vegetate ;- 


-. The-thirteentb: fort bas very narrow, long, Grafs-like | 


The ſeventeenth ſort grows naturally in moiſt places in 
many parts-of England, ſo is ſeldom admitted into gardens. 
This hath thick, tufted, fibrous roots; the leaves are of a 
Graſs- green colour, ſword- ſhaped, and when broken emit 
a odour, not much unlike that of hot roaſt beef at 
the ſcent, but if ſmelt too cloſe becomes difagreeable. 
It is generally called Stinking Gladwyn in England; the 
ſtalks riſe about the ſame height with the leaves, ſupport- 
ing two ſmall flowers of a purple colour, variegated. 
The eighteenth ſort naturally in Auftria and Bo- 
hemia; this hath narrow ſword- ſhaped leaves near a foot 
and a half long, of a dark green colour; the flower-ſtalks 
riſe above the leaves, and ſapport two or three flowers with 
light blue ſtandards, and deep blue falls, with a broad 
tripe of white inſtead of the beard, 1 
All theſe ſorts-are generally propagated by parting of 

| 1 enough. 
The beſt time to remove and the _ is in Mo 
that they may get good root. before the ſpring, erwiſe 
they will not — ſtrong the following ſummer. All thoſe 
forts which ſpread much at their roots, ſhould be tranſ- 
planted every other year, to keep them within bounds, 
otherwiſe they will ſpread ſo much as to become trouble. 
ſome, eſpecially if they are planted near other flowers; 
indeed the large growing kinds are moſt of them too ſpread- 
Ing for the flower-garden, ſo are only fit to fill up the ſpaces 
between trees and ſhrubs in large plantations, where they 
will have a go:d effect during the time of their flowering. 
The fifth, ſixth, ſeventh, tenth, eleventh, and thirteenth 
ſorts, grow in leſs compaſs, ſo may be admitted into larg® 
of flowers in the pleaſure - garden, 
where they will add to the variety. The fifth fort ſhould 
have a warmer ſituation, being a little tender, but all - 
other ſorts will grow in almoſt any foil or fituation, aud 
may be propagated by feeds, which ſhould be ſown ſoon. 
after they are ripe, then the plants will. come up the fol- 
lowing ſpring ;- but if the ſeeds are ſown in the ſpring, 0 


— 


moſt of the ſorts are ſo eafity propagated by their roots, 


few e care to wait for ſeedling plants, ualeſs of 
— are ſcarce. * 


leaves, of a light green; the ſtalks riſe two fert and a half 


* 


The nineteenth ſort grows naturally in the iſlands of the 


| Archipelago; this hath a tuberous knobbed root, from whit 


K 
I 


it 


like a 
ka, which. 

deca 
— 


L 


L 
; 


have a ſhallow ſoil ; — * 27 | 
uire no farther care 1n-one track, j as their predeceſſors taught | 
"IRIS Bulboſa. | See Aurum have their. principals deviated much from the practice of 
IRIS Perſica. N their anceſtors, ſo that there is à large field ſor i 
ISATIS. Tourn. inſt. R. H. 211. tab. 100. Woad. ment, if any of the cultivators of Woad wete of 


The — > as , 2 had 
| The empalement of the flower fails away the flower | 
oblong petals, 1 It Bath fix flamina, 
fur of which are as long as t petals, the other two are fborter, 
with an oblong compreſſed germen, which becomes an oblong com- 
preſſed pod with one cell, opening with tauo valves, inclefing one 
val compreſſed ſeed in the center. ' | 4 

The SPEC1ES are, 


1. IsaTis (Tinctoria) foliis radicalibus oblongo-ova 


- 


tis: 
obtuſis integerrimis, caulinis ſagittatis filiculis oblongis. 
Nad <with oblong, oval, blunt, entire leaves at bottom, but 
thoſe on the flalks arrow-pointed, and oblong pods ; or cultivated 
Mead. | | | 


2. Isaris (Luftanica) foliis radicalibus lanceolatis in- 

tegerrimis, caulinis ſagittatis, filiculis anguftioribus. Woad 

with ſpear-ſpaped entire lower leaves, thoſe on the flalks arrow . 
, and narrower pods ; wild narrow-leaved Woad. 

3. IsaT1s (Armena) foliis radicalibus crenatis, caulinis 
ſagittatis, ſiliculis anguftioribus villoſis. Fad with crenated 
ler leaves, thoſe on the flalks arrow-pointed, and narrow, 
hairy pods ; ſmaller Portugal Woad. 1: | * 

The firſt ſort ĩs cultivated in ſeveral parts of England for 
the purpoſes of dyeing, being uſed as a foundation for many 
of the dark colours. ae! 12d THF 

This is a commodity well worth propagating in all places 

where the land is ſuitable for it, which muſt be a pretty 
ſtrong ſoil, but not too moiſt. 
The plant is biennial, in which it differs from moſt of 
the other ſorts, which are annual. The lower leaves of 
this are of an oblong oval figure, and pretty thick conſiſt- 
ence, and end in obtuſe roundiſh points; they are entire 
on their edges, and of a lucid green. The ſtalks riſe four 
feet high, dividing into ſeveral branches, garniſhed with 
arrow-ſhaped leaves fitting cloſe to the ſtalks; the branches 
are terminated by ſmall yellow flowers, in very cloſe cluſ- 
ters, which are com of four ſmall petals, placed in 
form of a croſs, which are ſucceeded by pods ſhaped like 
a bird's tongue, which, when ripe, turn black, and open 
with two valves, having one cell, in which is ſituated a 
ſingle ſeed. 
The ſecond fort has been ſuppoſed to be the ſame ſpecies 
as the firſt, and only differing by culture; but I have pro- 
Pagated both ſorts more than forty years, and have not 
found either of them alter. 5 

The third ſort grows naturally in Portugal: it is an an- 
nual plant, whoſe lower leaves are narrow and crenated, 
but thoſe on the talks are arrow-pointed ; they are of a 
Pale green, and much thinner than thoſe of the other ſorts. 
The flowers are ſmall, of a ſulphur colour, and the ſeed- 
veſſels are narrow and hairy. 

The two laſt ſorts are not cultivated for uſe, ſo are only 
Preſerved in botanic gardens for the ſake of variety ; they 
are Propagated by ſeeds as the firit ſort. | 

he firit ſort which is propagated for uſe, is ſown upon 
freſh land which is in gcod heart, for which the cultivators 


genius, and could be p 


| the ſize they were formerly, and their fatneſs has been in 
the ſame proportion, though ſown upon the ſame land as 
formerly, which has been eſſected by thinning of the plants 
when young, and keeping the ground conftantly clean from 
weeds. But to return to the culture of Woad. 


but rather a gentle hazel loam, whoſe 
rate, the next is to plough this up juſt before winter, layin 
it in narrow high ridges, that the froſt may penetrate 

| the ridges to mellow and ſoften the clods ; then in the 


young, and if there are any roots of l 


s the charges | 
1: who cultivate this commodi 
who have been bred to this em 


prevailed on to introduce 


* 


of Woad confiſts in the ſiae 


* - 
* 


and 


N 
As the fathefs 


or thicknels of the leaves, the only method to obtaiwthis, 
is by ſowing the ſeed upon ground at a 
allow the p 


proper ſeaſon, and 
grow, as alſo to keep them 


pin | im PU 
ſome of them have improved round - leaved Spinach ſo 
much by culture, as to have the leaves more than ſix times 


proper ſpot of land, which 


After having made choice of a 


ſhould not be too light and ſandy, nor over ſtiff and moiſt, 


parts will eaſily ſeps- 


ſpring plough it again croſsway, laying'it again in narrow 
x rn 4 after it hes labs ſome time in this — and the 
weeds begin to grow, it ſhould be well harrowed to deſtroy 
them; this ſhould be twice repeated while the weeds are 
perennial weeds, 


they muſt be harrowed out, and.carried off the nd. 


In June the ground ſhould be a third time ploughed, when 


the furrows ſhould be narrow, and the ground ſtirred as 
deep as the plough will go, that the parts may be as well 
ſeparated as poſſible, when the weeds appear again, 
the ground ſhould be well harrowed to deſtroy them. To- 
wo | the end of July, or the beginning of Auguſt, it ſhould 
be ploughed the laſt time, when the land ſhould be laid 
ſmooth, and when there is a proſpect of ſhowers the ground 
muſt be harrowed to receive the ſeeds, which ſhould be fown 
either in rows with the drill-plough, or in broad-caſt after 
the common method ; but it will be proper to ſteep the ſeeds 
one night in water before they are ſown, which will pre- 
pare them for vegetation : if the ſeeds are ſown in drills, 
they will be covered by an inſtrument fixed to the 1 

n 


for that purpoſe, but thoſe which are ſown broad - caſt 


the common way muſt be well harrowed in. If the ſeeds 
are good, and the ſeaſon favourable, the plants will appear 
in a fortnight, and in a month or five weeks after will 1 be 
fit to hoe; for the ſooner this is performed when the plans 


are diſtinguiſhable, the better they will thrive, and the 


weeds being then young will be ſoon deſtroyed. « The mc- 


| thod of hoeing theſe plants is the ſame as for Turneps, 


Aas 2 1 with 


next year far ſeed; but if 


= 


Eng 


FLEE: 
A . 


s were 
mitted th Sond germen,. bi 
Jooner ki — weil} alſo ſtir the ſurface of | with one cell, with ſmall fu. 
the the plants; | The Syzcrrs are, 
If this i will be clean 
till the which it muſt 
bo! agas ted. after | and acute petals. 
the i clean, 2. Eorr aun 
L ö | t fe ſhilli he obtu/e- We Bat 
aſter hocings half that price will be ſuffici Low _ ak id, tor raus ( 
are performed when the weeds are young,. are 7. — 
ſaffered to SEE. The d fore 
it be ſo will performed. ; therefore. it is not only the. beſt 
CG CLE ante but it will be — 


Nr method ; 


the land + MP — che ſun 


| pot | Nn 


ES hil jy gauged fron 8 
gin to change pale, great part of their 


neſs is over, 


e will be Jl an and che-quabty greatly 1 


—.— 


be land is good, nd ge crop well huibanded, it will 
ce three gatherings, the two firſt are the | 


waring of 3, but the after crops are always, kept ſeparate, 
t 


heſe are mixed with, the other, the whole will be of 


Male value. The two firſt crops will ſell from twenty-five 
to thirty pounds a ton, but the latter will not bring more 


than ſeven. or eight pounds, and ſometimes not ſo much. 
An acre of land r and in good | are 


ſeaſons near a ton an 


When the planters intend to ſaye the ſeeds, they cut three 
crops. of the leaves, and then let the plants ſtand till the 
only one crop is cut, and that only 
of the outet leaves, letting all the middle leaves ſtand to 
nouriſh the ſtalks, the plants will grow Songs. We: 8 
1 2 much greater quantity of ſeeds. 

Theſe ſeeds are often kept two years, but it 0 n 
to dow nem ſeeds when they can be obtained. The 


ſeeds * in Auguſt; when the pode turn to a dark colour 


— — 7 mould not 
1 eee the ſeeds are 


— — 


eſt ; theſe are — mixed together in the manufac- | 


vow: 
| de beaprocne nn 
| is nes le ** | 
There are/ſome; of: the oad planters, wha feed 


tpon the ground, and 


the leaves in winter with 


ISOPYRUM* Lin. 
The CHARACTERS are, 


The ftalk is naked. to the 
leayes juſt under the- flowers. 


1 but yellow within, 
— five acute petals, and as many honey gland, with - 
number of ſtamina which are ſhorter" than the pe- 
and ſeveral reſlexed moon-ſhaped germen. . The flow- 
ers are ſucceeded by many. recurved ſeed-veſſels with one 
| cell, filled with ſmall ſhining black ſeeds. 
. 'The,feedy; of this, plant ſhould be ſown in a ſhady: border 
ſoon alter they are x1 for when they are —1— 
of the — grow the firſt year; therefore, 
ſeeds. are. —— . to ſeaiter, they ſueered very 
require no other care but to keep 
| — as there is no great beauty in this plant, ſo a ſmall 


| patch or two ef them in a ſhad oFthe gorges, by wa 
of variety, will be ſufficient. be 


The ſecond and third forts. grow naturally about Verbs 
The ſecond ſort hath leaves very like thoſe of the ſmalleſ 
meadow: Roe. The ſtalles riſe ſour or ſive inches high, 
ſupporting a few ſmall white flowers, with obtuſe petals; 
theſe are ſucceeded. by ſeveral recurved. ſeed-yellels, an 


taining many ſmall ſeeds. 


ISORA. See HEZIIc TIRES. 


The CGSARAcTERs are, 


| 


one cell, filled with fmall ſeeds. 


LITE 
Dr 25 


— for all K 


2 | 
Plant. N - ? tpeyg T 


hs I80yYRUM — pelt ſobulatis, petalis 
- acutis. Hort. Upſal. 157. en 


tufts. Lin. _ Plant.. . Len. with oval fijule,' a 


order), Apo- obſoletis. Lin. 5p 
objalete flipule. 


eng ——— than three or four 
inches high. The leaves are ſhaped like thoſe of Fumi 


top, where there is a circle of 


The third ſort bath leaves like the fend but a little 
larger, and of a greener colour. The ſtalks riſe about ſu 
inches bigh, ſupporting two or three ſmall white flowers, 
ſhaped like thoſe of the ſecond fort, which are ſucceeded 
by recurved ſeed-veſſels, filled with fmall ſeeds. _ 

F . theſe plants delight in a moiſt ſhady fituation; they 


ated by ſeeds in the ſame way- as the firſt fort, 
but | w- will live two or three years. 


ITEA. Lin. Gen. Plant. 243. 


' The empalement of the flower is ſmall and per manent, ending 
in five acute points. The flower has fue 
Serted in the empalement. It hath fue awl-fhaped lamina it 
| ſerted in the empalement, and an oval germen, whic 


becemes a long oval capſule, with the flyle at the top, having 


which is u 


)"ſiipulis ovatis, petalis ob- 


in Siberia; this: is un 65. 


The flowers are ſmall; of 


them clean from 


petals, which art it 


We 


2 


mapics, by 
moiſt land, where it riſes 
Fees eight e feet, ſending out many branches 
ſoom the ground upward, parnifhed with ſpear-ſhaped leaves, 
N and fhightly ſawetk on their edges, of a 
At the extremity of the fame 


Saeed fine Fpikes of white flowers, three or four 
chan ſtanding ere ; when theſe ſhrabs are in vigour, 

entirely covered with theſe ſpikes of flowers, 
ſo 


ering, which is in July. | 
This ſhrub thrives well in the 17 in England, the 
cold never injuring it; but upon dry gravelly ground it is 
very apt to die in the ſummer, in a dry feaſon. 
by layers, but theſe ſhould be made of young ſhoots 
of the ſame year, for the old branches do not put out roots 
very kindly. The ſhoots ſhould be laid down in the au- 
yn; ud will be rooted in onder. Kae 
IVA. Lin. Gen. 1059. 
Tbe CHARACTERS are, 


a ee 3. 
art have a permanent empalement, including al convex Gs: 


the male florets have one funnel-ſhaped petal, indented in 
hen at th brim; they have froe ——— ee 


byes 

bave an ing yen: 4 germen, 
arte fligmas ; the 
naked bed. 


The beg ne, a0 | 

1. Tv 2885 foliis barg atis, cantly leeres 
Hort. U 280. Iva with hs Jpoar-ſbajed leaves, and 
a berbaceous ft a 

21 Iva' (Fruteſetns) nos ehe eaule \Fruti6als. | 
Amen. Acad. 3. p. 25. Iva with pay. leber ah a 
Nene fall; commonly called Jeſuits Bar- rt. 

The firſt fort is au annual plant, Which grows naturally 
in many parts of the Weſt- Indies, where it riſes from two 
to three feet high, branching from the main tem, 
niſhed with oval f leaves; ſawed on their ed N 
the ſtalks are terminated by ſthalt: eluſters of Pale ue 
flowers, which appear in July or Au gut. 

The ſecond ſort has been long in England, under the 
title of feſuits Bark- tree. This hath mrubby ſtalks, 
which riſe ſeven or eight feet high, ' garniſhed with ſpear- 
ſhaped ſawed leaves z'and in warm 
ſmall cluſters of 1 ale purple flowers. © 

3 firſt kgs ropagated by ſeeds, which ſhould be 

fown upon a bot - bed in in the ſ Nag, to bring the plants for- 

ward, treating them afterward as the Marvel of Peru, with 
which management they will flower and produce ſeeds. 
The ſecond fort was formerly ed in greenhouſes 
in winter, fu fing xt too tender to live abroad in Eng- 
land; but lately it has been planted abroad in warm fitua- 
tions, where it endures the cold of our ordinary winters 
very well, and is ſeldom killed by fro 

This is propagated by the nurſery- gardeners for fale, It 
may be propagated by planting of cuttings during the ſum- 
mer ſeaſon, or by laying of the tender branches in the 
Þring, which will put out roots in five or fix months. 

JUDAICA ARBOR. See Czxcrs. 

10 GLANS. Lin. Gen. Plant. 

The Cnarnacrers are, 


4 ne bath male and female flowers at diftances on the ſane? tree. 


tre. terminated by 


950. Walnut. 


male flowers are diſpoſed in an oblong exlinarical tetkin; | 


each ſcale has one fower, with one fetal, divided into fix equal 
parts; in the center is fituated many ſhort lamina. The female | 
5 grow in /mall cluſters, fitting cloſe to the branches ; the/e 


L Ann OTE | 


year's ſhoots, | 


At. Is Pro- 


| 


12.76 


afonis, the” branches | 


| terminated by an odd one x theſe are of a 


men, and an acute ere 


the empalement fits a 8 
comes a 22 „ with” un 
ovdl nut with nated oo IT WTR | 
- The'Syxcius , 
* — fab 


a follolis ovalibus gfabris 
bs. Het CHE. 44. Walnut with oval” 


— rr equal. | v ewis 
2. JocLaws (Nieves) Seile Indccolinis als dend cn 

intermedlis 0d. 21. Vs 
EA Joonges — «) fol cordato-lanceolatis Ins 

' fohiorum „ 


2 — vv goon 
2 (46a) foliolis — ferratis, . 


abs tioribus. 78 * Plant. 927 Naur Tage. e Wl 
nar 5" or Hicke (7 + nien 
5- Jolas folio cbeiforaribeb Anand, 


exterioribus majort E 
— * bas. White Walnae with Aut ras 
6. -JocLans (ou $oliotis Enstelsti Serkan 
ſubæqualibus. 2 ——— * 
d cet a nn | 
re iaary; bs fealy "Es . % 2: 1514 v2 bas 
- There are Reeral varieties of the coitinion Walnwt/wikih 
are diſtinguiſhed by the following titles; 1 7 
the in- Pelled Wataut, che French Walnut, the Iate pe 
Walnut, and the double Walnut; but theſe do all of them 
vaty when raiſed by ſeeds, {6 that che hüte from the fame. 
tree will produce plants, whoſe fruit will differ, therefore: 
there can be uo dependente” upon the trees which ate raiſed 
from nuts, till have produced fruit; ſo that thoſe 
us who plant the trees for cheir fruit, ſuoto make 
choice of them in the nürſeries when they have” their frate- 
upon them, otherwiſt they hey ity be be deetived by haviiig fuck 
as they would not chuſe. © 107 eee NINDS t 
+ "The feestid fort is evipinonl y alted Brick: Virginia Wat- 
nut; this grows'to a word in Notth'Amenea. bode 
leaves of s ſortnre comp ſed of Rye or fix air of 
ſhi Tobes! which end in ints, and are ſawed 
their edg : che lower alt of tobe ae tlie leaſt; the ocher 
inereaſeſin their fie to the dop- Where the 
the top; and the fin be nich brate the leaf; 
ſmaller; theſe leaves, when bfüiſed, emit à ſtron . 
tie favour, as do alſo the outer cer of the nu , which 
afe rough. and rounder than thoſe bf the common Wal 
The 'thelt of the nut is hard; "thick; and" the? k 
fevall, but very ivect. try 17 20 3973 sd 2989 C3 119% 


The third ſort grows 8 Kitere rz b Bere 
the trees to a ſize. The leaves of this ſort' are 
compoſed of Teven' or eiglit pair of long beart- Maped Jobes,. 


broad at their baſe; — they a! detf into two re 0 
ears, but terminate in acute points ; they A yy, _— ar 
than thoſe* of the ſecond 


of a deeper | 
nothing of the aromatic ſcent which they — The Kalt 
is very long ; the ſhell is deeply furrdwed, e the- 


N * 


kernel is ſmall; but welt flavoured. | 
The fourth fort is very cotmmom in moſt Part? of ö 
America, where it is called H venut. The leaves df 
this fort are compoſed of two or three pair of oblong: lobes, 
light green, fawed. 
on their edges: the Jower pair of lobes are the ſmallleft,. 
and the upper the la The fruit is fla Rke the 
common Walnut, but che ell is 1 hor ben | 
light colour. 
The fifth ſort is not 60 
are compoſed of two pair of lobes, — #'by a odd 
one; theſe are narrow at their baſe, but broad and rounded 


at their ends: they arc ſawed on their edges, and of a light 
green. 


Y 39 j, U- G 


| al — quite cloſe to | 
mean. neren. 


rr in North America, where | ee. 
ie {ifs e ee. The leaves of this fort are | The beſt ſeaſon for tranſplantir 
compoſed of three pair of Tmooth ſpear-ſhaped lobes, of | the leaves begin to decay, at w 
a dark green colour, ſawed on their edges, ending in | fully taken up, and their branches preſeryed entire, 
u. The fruit is oval, the ſhell white, hard, and | will be line danger of their ſucceeding, although 
; the kernel ſmall, but very ſweet. The young | eight or ten years old; though, as was before © 
Moots of the tree are covered with a very ſmooth browniſh | theſe trees will not grow ſo or continue fo long, 
bark, but the tems and older branches have a rough ſcaly | thoſe which are removed young. 
bark, from whence it had the appellation of Shagbark in | This tree delights in a firm, rich, loamy ſoil, or ſuch 
America. . oak Ik or marl, and will thrive very 
The common Walnut is propagated in many parts of | ftony ground, and on chalky hills, as may be ſeen by thoſe 
England for the fruit, and formerly the trees were propa- large plantations near Leatherhead, Godſtone, and Car- 
gated for their wood, which was in very great eflcem, ell | ſhalton in Surry, where are great numbers of theſe trees 
e quantity of Mahogany, and other uſeful woods which | planted upon the downs, which annually produce large 
have been of late years imported into England, have almoſt | quantities of fruit, to the great advantage of their owners, 
baniſhed the uſe of Walnut. EOS one of which I have been told, farms the fruit of his trees, 
The trees ar n of their nuts, which, | to thoſe who ſupply the markets, for 30 l. per annum. 
as Was before — ſeldom produce the ſame fort of] The diſtance theſe trees ſhould be placed, ought not to 
fruit as was ſown ; ſo that the only way to have the defired | be leſs than forty feet, eſpecially if regard be had to their 
ſort, is to ſow the nuts of the beſt kinds; and if this is | fruit; though when they are only deſigned for timber, if 
done in a+ nurſery, the trees ſhould be tranſplanted out { they ſtand near, it promotes their upright growth. The 
when they have had three or four years growth, to the | black Virginia Walnut is much more inclinable to grow 
place where they are deſigned to remain, for theſe trees do | upright than the common ſort, and the wood being pene- 
not bear tranſplanting when they are of a large fize; there | rally of a more beautiful grain, renders it 28 to that, 
fore there may be a good number of the trees planted, | and better worth cultivating. I have ſeen ſome of this 
which need not be put at more than ſix feet apart, which { wood which hath been beautifully veined with black and 
will be diſtance enough for them to grow till they produce | white, which, when poliſhed, has * at a diſtance like 
fruit, when thoſe whoſe fruit are of the defired kind may | veined marble. This wood was ſome years paſt greatly 
remain, and the others cut up, to allow them room to | eſteemed by the cabinet-makers for inlaying for tables, 
| ; by this method a ſufficient number of the trees may f and cabinets, and is a durable wood for thoſe purpoſes, be- 
generally found among them to remain, which will | ing leſs infected with inſects of any kind, than moſt others 
thrive and flouriſh greatly when they have room; but as | of Engliſh growth (which may proceed from its extraor- 
many people do not care to wait ſo long for the fruit, ſo | dinary bitterneſs ;) but it is not proper for buildings of 
the next beſt method is to make choice of ſome young trees | ſtrength, it being of a brittle nature, and exceeding ſub- 
in the nurſeries, when they have their fruit upon them; ject to break very ſhort, though it commonly gives notice 
but though theſe trees will grow and bear fruit, yet they | thereof, by its cracking ſome time before it breaks. * 
will never be ſo large or fo long lived, as thoſe which are The general opinion, that the beating down this fruit 
planted young. | | improves the trees, I do not believe, ſince in the doing of 
All the forts of Walnuts which are propagated for tim- | this the younger branches are generally broken and de- 
ber, ſhould be ſown in the places where they are to remain; | firoyed ; but as it would be exceeding troubleſome to ga- 
for the roots of the trees always incline downward, which | ther it by hand, ſo in beating it off great care ſhould be 
being ſtopped or broken, prevent their aſpriring upward, | taken that it be not done with violence, for the reaſon be- 
ſo that they afterwards divaricate into branches, and be- | fore aſſigned. In order to rve the fruit, it ſhould re» 
come low LOS trees ; but ſuch as are propagated for | main upon the trees till it is thoroughly ripe, and drops 
fruit, are greatly mended by tranſplanting ; for hereby | from the trees, then laid in heaps for two or three days, 
they are rendered more fruitful, and their 825 are gene- | when their huſks will eaſily part from the ſhells ; then dried 
rally larger and fairer; it being a common obſervation, that well in the ſun, and laid up in a dry place, where mice or 
downright roots greatly encourage the luxuriant growth of | other vermin cannot come to them, where they will remain 
timber in all ſorts of trees, but ſuch trees as have their roots | good four or five months ; but there are ſome perſons who 


ſpreading near the ſurface of the ground are always the | pur their Walnuts into an oven gently heated, where they 


8 moſt fruitful. FR et them remain four or five hours to dry, and then put them 
'The nuts ſhould be preſerved in their outer covers in dry up in oil jars, or any other cloſe veſſel, mixing them with 
ſand until February, when they ſhould be planted in lines, | dry ſand, by which method they will kee fix months. 


at the diſtance wag intend them to remain ; but in the | The putting of them in the oven is to dry the germ, and 
rows they may placed pretty cloſe, for fear the nuts | prevent their ſprouting ; but if the oven be too hot it will 
ſhould miſcarry ; and the young trees, where they are too | cauſe them to ſhrink, therefore great care muſt be had to 

| thick, may be removed, after they have grown two or | that. 
| | three years, leaving the remainder at the dillance they are | All the other ſorts are propagated in the ſame way as the 
| to ſtand. : : common Walnut, but as few of the ſorts produce fruit in 
| In tranſplanting theſe trees, you ſhould always obferve | England, ſo their nuts muſt be procured from North Ame- 
| never to prune either their roots or large branches, both | rica, which ſhould be gathered when fully ripe, and put 
which are very injurious to them; nor ſhould ycu be too up in dry ſand, to preſerve them in their paſſage to England: 
buſy in lopping or pruning the branches cf theſe trees | when they arrive here, the ſooner they are planted, the 
while growing, for it often cauſes them to decay; but when greater chance there will be of their ſucceeding ; when the 
there is a neceſſity of cutting any of their branches off, it plants come up, they ſhould be kept clean from weeds ; 
ould be done early in September, that the wound may | and if they ſhoot late in the autumn, and their tops are full 
heal oyer before the cold increaſes ; and the branches ſhould | of ſap, they ſhould be covered with mats, to * 
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*" 5 them to die down a conſiderable length before Tpring ; 
but if they are ſcreened from theſe early froſts, the ſhoots 
vill become firmer and better able to reſiſt the cold. Some 
of theſe ſorts are tender while young, ſo require alittle care 
the two firſt winters, but afterward will be hardy enough 
to refiſt the greateſt cold of this country. 
be black Virginia Walnut is full as hardy as the com- 
mon ſort ; there are ſome trees of this kind in the 
Chelſea garden, which have produced great quantities of 
fruit upward of forty years; the nuts have generally ripened 
ſo well there as to grow, but their kernels are ſmall, ſo are 
of little value. F 

- Theſe trees all require the ſame culture as the common 
Walnut, but they grow 
dry, and where there is a depth of ſoil for their roots to run 
down. The Hickery when young is very tough and plia- 
ble, ſo the ſticks of it are much eſteemed ; but the wood 
when grown large is very brittle, : ſo not of any great uſe. 
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The black Virginia Walnut is the moſt valuable wood of 
all the ſorts ; ſome of the trees are beautifully veined, and 
will take a good poliſh, -but others have very little beauty, 
which is the caſe of many other ſorts of odd. A fat 

- JUJUBE. See Zizir asus. a 

JULIANS, or ROCKETS. See Hzsyents. | 

JULY FLOWER. See Diaxr nus. ; 

JUNCUS. Tourn. Inſt. R. H. 246. tab. 127. Ruſh. 
+7 The CuadgOrnus afe,'! TG * 

It hath a chaff opening with two valves, and an empalement 
cath fox oblong pointed Teawes ; the flower hath no petals, but the 
coloured empalememt is by ſome taken for petals. It hath fix ſhort 
hairy lamina, and a three-cornered germen, which afterward 
becomes a three- cornered capſule with one cell, opening with three 
values, inclofing roundiſp ſeeds. We pang els Pt + 
The SrreizEs are, nnn 
1. Juncvs (Acutur) culmo ſubnudo tereti mucronato, 
panicula terminali, involucro diphyllo ſpinoſo. Lin. Sp. Pl. 
——— _ . 5% 

2. Juxcvs (Cenglimeratut) culmo nudo, apice membra- 
naceo incurvo, panicula laterali. Lin, Sp. Pl. 326. Common 
bard Refs. n 8 ä > 2 7 

3. Juxcvs ( Diffiſus) culmo nudo ſtricto, paniculi late- 


; 


beſt in a ſoft loamy ſoil not too | 


| diher places in Holland, where I have ſeen them upward 


of four feet high. + 4 yÞ RR ergy 
The e ſtrong, uncul - 
tivated lands in moſt parts nglahd, and conſume the 


herbage where they are ſuffered to remain. The beſt me 
thod of deſtroying theſe Ruſhes is, to fork them up clean 
by the roots 1n Faly, and after having let them he a fort- 
night or three weeks to dry, lay them in heaps, and burn 
them gently, and the aſhes which theſe afford will be tole- 
rable manure for the land; but in order to prevent their 
growing again, and to make the paſture good, the land 
ould ained, otherwiſe there will be no deſtroying 
theſe Ruſhes entirely ; but after it is well drained, if the 
roots are annually drawn up, and the ground kept duly 
901 they may be ſubdued. _.. 
_ JUNIPERUS. Tourn. Inſt. R. H. 588. tab. 361. Ju- 
niper. | 
The CHARACTERS are, 


It hath male and female in di plants, 8 
4; „ The male 
s are placed by threes oppoſite,. 


| Atti 8 the germen ; 

pet hs germen /itting below the 
comes @ roundiſh berry, inclofing three flony ſeeds which are o- 
long, angular on one fide, but convex on the other. 


_ , The Sypegcixs are, 

1. Juxir mus (Communis) foliis ternis patentibus mu- 
cronatis. Lin. Sp. Pl. 1040. The common Engliſh Juniper. 

2. JuxniyERvs (Szecica) foliis ternis patentibus, longio- 
ribus acutioribuſque, ramis erectioribus. The Tree, or Sauediſb- 
Juniper. h "4 Bp + Apt 

7 7 Juxiyervs (Firginiana) foliis ternis omnibus paten- 
. tibus. Cedar of Virginia, or red Cedar. 

4. Josi mus (Caroliniana) foliis ternis baſi adnatis,. 
junioribus imbricatis, ſcnioribus patulis. Hort. Cliff. 464. 
Cemmonly called Carolina Cidar. 1 

5. JuniPER us (Bermudiana). follis inferioribus ternis pa- 
tentibus, ſuperioribus quadrifariàm imbricatis. Commonly 


— 


ral. Flor. Leyd. 44. Larger commen ſoft Ruſs, with a ſpread- 
of Le Lago te Rh tr 
4. Juncus (Filifermis) culmo nudo ftrifto, (capitulo la- 
_ Prod, Leyd. 44. Seft Ruſs, with a more compact pa- 
There are many other ſpecies of this genus which grow | 
naturally in 1 and are very troubleſome weeks in 
many paſtures, ſo are not worthy of being enumerated here; 
for thoſe here mentioned is only to point oat a method of 
% ( 200970100 
| The firſt and ſecond ſorts grow on the ſea- ſnores, where 
they are frequently watered by the falt water. Theſe two 
forts are planted with great care on the banks of the fea in 
Holland, in order to prevent the water from waſhing away 
the earth; Which being very looſe, would be in danger of 
removing every tide, if it were not for the roots of theſe 
uſhes, which faſten themſelves very deep in the ground, 
and mat themſelves near the ſurface, ſo as to hold the earth 
22 together. Therefore wheyever the roots of theſe 
23 are deſtroyed, the inhabitants immediately repair 
8 to prevent farther damage. In the ſummer time, When 
de Ruſhes are fully grown, the inhabitants cut them, and 
tie them up into bundles, which are dried, and afterward 
carried into the larger towns and cities, where they are 
Wrought into baſkets, and ſeveral other uſeful things which 
ae frequently ſent into England. Theſe forts do not grow 


called Cedar of Bermudas. 1 | 
6. JuxIrERuUus (Thurifera) foliis quadrifariam imbricatis; 

acutis. Great Juniper with blue berries. | 

7. Jux1Pervs, (Phenicea) foliis inferioribus ternis bre-- 


| vioribus patentibus, ſaperioribus imbricatis acutis. Greater 


Juniper, or Cedar with a Cypreſs leaf and yellowiſo fruit. 
8. Juniytnvs (Lycia) foliis undique imbricatis ovatis 
obtuſis. Flor. Leyd. go. Middle Jumper, or Cedar with a 
Cypreſs leaf, and larger berries. n * 
9. Juwirrzus (Barbadenſs) foliis omnibus quadrifariàm 
imbricatis. Greateſt Juuier with a Cypreſs. leaf ; commonly: 
called Jamaica berry-bearing Cedar. 3 
10. JurxirERvs (Sabina) foliis oppoſitis erectis decur- 
rentibus, ratnis patulis. Common Savin. 3 
11. JuxiPERVs (Lzſſtanica) foliis oppoſitis patulis, de- 
currentibus, ramis erectioribus. Upright lerry- bearing Savin. 
12. JuxiyERUS (Oꝙcearus) folus undique imbricatis- 
obtuſis, ramis teretibus. Greater Juniper with a brenn 
berry. ch ny 5 5 1 
4 Jux1PERVUS (Hijpanica) foliis quadrifariam imbrica- 
tis acutis. Prod. Leyd. 90. Taller Spanifo Cedar, with a: 
very large black fruit. | | 
The Fed ſort grows naturally upon chalky lands in many 
parts of England: * Fl a low a 6 om 7652 — 
than three feet high, ſending out many ſpreading ches, 
covered with a . Na garniſhed, with. Aire u. 


— ſtrong 8 England as they do on the Maeſe, and ſome 


maped leaves, ending in acute points, placed by threes: 
round 
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with its branches in « pyramidal form, the loves | 
ones are garniſhed wit ſhort, acute-pot , Iſh leaves 

iced by threes, 132 but Goa the wt 
are of a dark green, lyi over each other like the 
ſcales of fiſh, ending in acute points. The male ſlowen 
are produced at the extremity. of the branches; they are 
ſituated in a looſe, ſcaly, conical katkin, ſtanding upon 3 
ſhort foot-ſtalk erect ; the fruit is produced ſometimes upon 
the ſame tree, at diſtances, from the flowers, and at other 


hyaes they are upon ſeparate trees ; the berries of this 
0 


| : the female fla 
bernes which are firſt green, 


a dark 


Swediſh Juniper 3 a pale yellow when ripe, and about the fize of thole of 
variety of the firſt, but the common Juniper. ., n $134 . 
L ha | | 0 The eg] ac naturally in Spain and Italy. The 
have alter. This riſes to the hei branches of this fort grow ereR, and are covered with 3 


—— 
— —— 


ten or twelve feet, the branches grow more t, the | brown bark; the leaves are ſmall, obtuſe, and lie over each 
leaves are narrower, and end in more acute points; they | other like the ſcales of fiſh ; the male flowers grow at the 
are placed farther aſunder on the branches, and the berries | extremity of the branches in a conical katkin, and the fruit 
ate Lager. It grows naturally in Sweden, Denmark, and | grows fingle from the fide of the branches below the kat. 
Norway. V I Eins on the ſame branch ; the berries are large, oval, and 
The third fort grows naturally in moſt parts of North | when ripe are brown. Oh ty | 
America, where. it is called red Cedar, to diſtinguiſh it | The ninth fort grows naturally in Jamaica, and alfo in 
from a ſort of Cypreſs, which is there called white Cedar. | the other [iſlands in the Weſt-Indies, where it riſes to be 
Of this there are two, if not three varieties, beſides the | one of the largeſt timber trees in thoſe countries; the wood 
ſpecies here enumerated ; one of which bas leaves in every | is frequently fetched from thence by the inhabitants of 
part like thoſe of the Savin, and upon being rubbed emit a } North America, for building of ſhips. This is generally 
very ſtrong ungrateful odour, and is commonly diſtinguiſhed | confounded with the Bermudas Cedar, and taken for the 
in America by the title of Savin-tree. There is another | ſame; but the ſpecimens of it which were ſent by the hte 
with leaves very like thoſe of Cypreſs, but as theſe gene- Dr. Houſtoun, prove them to be different trees; for the 
rally ariſe from the ſame ſeeds when they are ſent from | branches. of this ſpread. wide, the leaves are extremely 
America, ſo they are only ſeminal variations. | ſmall, and are. every. where lying imbricatim over each 
| The lower leaves of the fourth ſort are like thoſe of the | other ; the bark is rugged, and ſplits off in firings, and is 
Swediſh Juniper, but the upper leaves are like thoſe of the | of a very dark colour ; the berries are ſmaller than thoſeof 
Cypreſs ; this difference, is conſtant, :when the ſeeds | the Bermudas Cedar, and are of a tight brown colour when 
are carefully gathered from the ſame whey +42 moſt of | ripe. {i E: 
thoſe people who ſend over theſe eds are not very careful | The tenth ſort is the common Savin 3 this grows natu- 
to diſtinguiſh the difference, ſo it often happens that the ray in Italy, Spain, and the Levant, upon the mountains 
ſeeds of two or three ſorts are mixed together, which bas | where it is cold. Ir ſends out its branches horizontally, fo 
given occaſion to people to imagine them but one; but all | ſeldom riſes more than three or four feet high; the branches 
the leaves of the tied re r thoſe of the Juniper, ſq. the | are garniſhed with very ſhort acute-pointed leaves placed 
eners call that the red Virginia Cedar, NY os Garg. oppoſite, and their ends point upward. This fort very 

ina Cedar, h grow naturally in Vigginia.. rarely produces either flower or ſeed when it is tranſplanted 
The fifth ſort is the ermudas Cedar, wh is a | into gardens; the berries are ſmaller than thoſe of the 
very ſtrong odour ; it was formerly in great eſteem. for wain- common Juniper, but of the ſame colour, and a little com- 
ſcotting of rooms, and alſo for furnitare, but the odour be- preſſed; the whole plant has a very rank ſtrong odour when 
ing too powerful for many perſons has rendered it leſs va- | touched. The leaves of this are much uſed by the farriers 
luable, ſo at preſent there is not much of it imported into | for horſes when they have worms, and Mr. Ray commends 
England. Theſe plants, while young, have acute-pointed | the juice of it mixed with milk, and ſweetened with ſugar, 
leaves, which * open, and are placed by threes round | as an excellent medicine for children who are troubled with 

the branches ; but as the trees advance, fo their leaves alter, | worms. | | | 

and the branches are four-cornered; the leaves are very | The eleventh fort has by many been ſuppoſed to be only 
ſhort, and placed by fours round the branches, lying over | an accidental variety of the former, but there is a manifeſt 
each other like the ſcales of fiſh ; the berries are 1 difference between them; for the branches of this grow 
toward the end of the branches, theſe are of a dark red co- | more erect, the leaves are ſhorter, and end in acute points 


lour, inclining to purple. As there are few of theſe trees | which ſpread outward.. This will riſe to the height of 
of any great fize in England, ſo I have not had an oppor- | eight or ten feet, and uces great quantities of 
tunity of examining their flowers, therefore do not know if | I * propagated this ſort from ſeeds, but have never 
they are on different plants; for although I have received | found it vary. It has been diſtinguiſhed by moſt of the old 
fine ſpecimens from Bermudas, yet they were all with | botaniſts by the title of berry-bearing Savin. It grows na- 
fruit on them almoſt fully grown, and not one with flowers : | turally on the Alps. 
as theſe trees are commonly deftroyed in England whenever The twelfth fort grows naturally in Spain, Portugal, and 
there happens a ſevere winter, we have little hopes of ſee- | the ſouth of France, where it riſes ten or twelve feet high, 
ing them 1n flower here. ſending out ſmall taper branches without angles the wi 
| he ſixth ſort grows naturally in Iſtria. This hath ſpread- | length of the ſtem, garniſhed with ſmall obtuſe leaves, lying 
ing branches growing thinly, garnifhed with awl-ſhaped | over each other like the ſcales of fiſh ; the male flowers are 
acute-pointed leaves placed by threes, of a dark green, and | fituated at the end of the branches in conical ſcaly katkin% 
not very cloſe to each other ; they { ow horizontally, point- | and the berries grow below from the fide of the ſame 
ing outward ; the berries are much larger than thoſe of the | branches. Theſe are larger than thoſe of the common Jo- 
"common Juniper, and are blue when ripe. | niperz and when npe are brown. | 
Tze ſeventh ſort rows naturally in Portugal. This fort | 


— 


* 
9 


— 
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+ teenth ſort grows naturally in Spain and Portu- 
* riſes from twen 1 11 thirty feet high, 
£ Ang out many branches which form a pyramid, garniſh 
4 75 acute · pointed leaves which lie over each other four 
rs, ſo as to make tl branches four-cornered ; the ber- 
25 this ſort are very large, and black when ripe. | 
Theſe plants are all propagated by ſeeds, which ſhould 
de ſown as ſoon as they are ripe, if they can be procured ; 
for when they are kept out of the ground till ſpring, they 
vill not come up until the ſecond year. The hardy forts 
may be fown on a er expoſed to the caſt, ſifting ſome 
way ®er them about half an inch thick ; toward the mid 
ile or latter end of April, ſome of the plants will appear 
| ground, though perhaps part of them may lie till the 
ſpring following before they come up, therefore the ground 
Gould not be diſturhed till after that time; for as theſe plants 
which come up the firſt ſeaſon, will not make great progreſs 
' while they are young, ſo they will not require moving till 
after two ſummers growth. The ſecond autumn after ſow- 
ing, ſome beds muſt be prepared to tranſplant them into, 
which ſhould be of freſh undunged ſoil, well dug and 


- 


cleanſed from all noxious weeds and roots ; then in the be- 


ginnin of October, which is the proper ſeaſon for remov- 
f ing dbele plants, they ſhould be rai 
preſerving as much earth as poſſible to their roots, and plant- 
ed into the beds about five or fix inches aſunder each way, 
giving them ſome water to ſettle the earth to their roots ; 
and if it ſhould prove very dry weather, this ſhould be re- 
peated two or three times. As ſome of the ſeeds may yet 
remain in the ground, ſo the beds ſhould not be diſturbed 
too much in taking up the plants ; for I have known a bed 
ſown with theſe herries, which has ſupplied plants for three 
drawing, ſome of the berties having lain two years 
in the ground before they ſprouted ; therefore the ſurface 
of the beds ſhould be kept level, and conſtantly clean from 
- weeds | | 


The plants may remain two years in the beds after plant- 
wg, obſerving to keep them clean from weeds; in the 

ring the ground ſhould be gently ſtirred between them, 
that their roots may with greater eaſe ſtrike into it; after 
they have ſtood ſo-long they ſhould be tranſplanted, either 
into a nurſery, at the diſtance of three feet row from row, 
and eighteen inches aſunder in the rows, or into the places 
where they are to remain oe. goes: The beſt ſeaſon to 
tranſplant them (as I have before obſerved) is the begin- 
ning of October. 


In order to have theſe trees aſpire in height, their under 


dranches ſhould be taken off, eſpecially where they are in- 
dined to grow out ſtrong ; but they muſt not be kept too 
cloſely pruned, which would retard their growth; for all 
theſe evergreen trees do more or leſs aboynd with a re- 
- finous juice, which in hot weather is very apt to flow out 


up with a trowel, 


which would be a 
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keep them clear from weeds ; and in winter lay a little freſh 
malch upon the ſurface of the ground round their roots, 
which will prevent the froſt from penetrating to them, and 
N poothevs them ; for while the plants are young, 
they are liable to be injured by very hard froſts; but when 
they have attained a greater ftrength, they will-refiſt the 
ſevereſt of our cold. | ef 

After two years they ſhould be either removed into 4 
nurſery (as was directed for tlie common Juniper) or tranſ- 
planted where they are defi to remain, obſerving al- 
ways to take them up carefully, otherwiſe they are ſubjeck 
to fail upon tranſplanting; as alſo to mulch the ground, 
and water them as was before directed, until they have 
taken root ; after which they will require no farther care, 
than only to keep the ground clear about their roots, and 
gw up their fide branches to make them aſpire in 

eight. 

The timber of theſe trees is of excellent uſe in America, 
for building of veſſels, wainſcotting houſes, and for making 
many ſorts of utenſils, it abounding with a bitter reſin, which 
prevents its being deſtroyed by vermin, but it is very brittle, 
and fo not proper for ſtubborn uſes ; but however, by in- 
creaſing the number of our timber trees, we ſhall find many 
advantages, beſides the pleaſure which their variety affords j 
for we may hereby have trees of very different kinds, which 
are adapted to-grow in various ſoils and fituations, where- 
by we ſhall never want proper trees for all the different 
foils in England, if proper care be taken in their choice ; 
great improvement to many parts of this 
kingdom which now lie unplanted, becauſe the owner per- 
haps finds, that neither Oaks nos Elms will thrive there, 
ſo 1 that no other ſort will, which is a very great 
miſtake. f 

The Bermudas Cedar being a native of that iſland, and 
alſo of the Bahama Iſlands, is much tenderer than cither of 
the former ſorts, ſo is not likely to thrive well in this coun- 


try; for although many of theſe plants have lived ſeveral 


years in the open air in En 


„yet whenever & ſevere 
winter happens, it either ki 


them, of ſo much defaces 


| them, as that they do not recover their verdure in a year of 


from ſuch places as are wounded ; ſo that it will not be ad- 


viſeable to take off too many branches at once, which would 
make ſo many wounds, from which their ſap in hot weather 


| would flow in ſuch plenty, as to render the trees weak and 
unhealthy. | 


The other ſorts are alſo propagated by ſeeds, which muſt 


be procured from the countries where they grow naturally, 
and ſown as was directed for the other Junipers. When 

the plants come up they muſt be, carefully weeded, - and in 

dry weather ſhould be refreſhed with water, which will great- 
y forward their growth; the autumn following they ſhould 
have a little rotten tan laid between them to keep out the 
froſt. In this bed the plants may remain till they have had 
two years growth, then they ſhould be tranſplanted into 
other beds, and managed as was directed before for the 


- *Uther ſorts, 


In theſe beds they may remain two years, obſerving * 


The timber of this tree is of a brown colour; and very 
ſweet ; it is commonly known in England by the name of 


| Cedar Wood, though there are divers forts of wood called 


| 


by that name, which come from very different trees, eſpe- 


| cially in the Weſt-Indies, where there are ſeveral trees of 


vaſtly different appearance and omen, which have that 

8 it is this wood which is uſed for pencils, as 
o to wainſcot rooms, and make ftair-caſes. 

they build ſhips with this wood, for they ſay, the worms 

do not eat the bottoms of the veſſels built with this wood, 

as they do thoſe built with Oak ; ſo that the veſſels built 

with Cedar are much preferable, 2 for the uſe of 


the Weſt-India ſeas ; but they are not fit for ſhips of war, 


the wood being ſo brittle as to ſplit to pieces with a can- 


pagared by ſeeds in the 
bur if the pots are 


plants are placed on the borders of woods, 


non ball. 
The Jamaica Juniper is more impatient of cold than the 
Bermudas, fo will not live through the winter 1n the open 
air in England, fo the plants muſt be preſerved in pots, and 
houſed in the winter; eſpecially while young; this is pro- 
= way as the Bermudas Cedar, 
lunged into a moderate hot-bed the ſe- 
cond ſpring after the ſeeds are ſown, it will bring up the 
lants ſooner, and they will have more time to get ſtrength 
fore winter. | | | 
The common Savin ſhould not be neglected, becauſe it is 
ſo very hardy as never to be injured by the ſevereſt froſt ; 
and as this ſpreads its branches near the ground, ſo if the 
they will have 
a good 


B b b 


n America 


* 4 N 


18s 


: h e he seg er he | 
be 


4 good ef 
ground from 
Moft of ante propageted: by cuttings, ir 
they are plaiſted in the autumn, and the tender ſorts ſcreened 
"In Winter with a common frame; but the plants fo raiſed, 
_ wall not be ſo good as thoſe which come from ſeeds, 
" JUSSLAA. Lin. Gen. Plant. 476. Feb | 
The CnakAerzas are, 2 


It hath og as feline ; ee, Ry parts 
cd flower ro 
boar fog pf ron aming. The 1 wary | deca 
t 


ap/ule, crownitd by the — wwhich 


Becomes d thi, 
2 ways, . , fled ah foal de | 
SPECIES are, 8 


1 e ede erecta villoſa, floribus tetra 
peduneulatis.' Lin. Sp. PI. 388. Upright 
E Tan with a Jnr Pane wo * Sol flalks, bav- 
lamina.” 
Ei Meat e. 


cent) villoſa, cante cio titled, flo- | 
_ ribus pentapetalis, 2 ſeſſilibus. Hairy Juſſæa with 


4 eric branching full, flower W als, and ten 
| Pani & which /it Fray rhe Tall. fn * 


— 


in the bark-ftove ; but theſe muſt be 


ſun till they have taken new root, after which 


3. Joshi#a (Erica) erecta glabra, Koribus thtrapetilis, | 
dril 5 cad ih en Zeyl. Ht He t Fuſfiza 
01 9 4 22 * 158 41551 yddu i 


5, s, Which fe 
J ere rege ramoſo-glabbo, flori- 
is ſefitibes; olits Tanceblitis: 24 [ri 
an * Jmoath falt, flowvers havi 
2 cight' flaming fitting" Hle/2"to the Pall, and Piaf 


503 Sed 5: ie, . 


ster (Hirhita) eaùle erecto WER 
* 1 SE 2 feſſilib 


naturally at Can 
by ſtalk three feet high, dings out _ ade 
ed with oblorig leaves placed alter- 


| | famina fituated ander the 


zz 


come out from the fide of the ftalks ſingly, 
77 fuhrt foot-ſtalks, having four ſmall vellow petals, 
with eight ſtamina fitting upon the germen, which after- 
ward betomes an oblong "ſeed-veſſel, cfowned' by the four- 
leaved empalement, inclu many ſmülll ſeeds. | 
The ferond fort grows naturally 4 3 This riſes 

with a hairy | branching ng Kalk two feet garniſhed with 
narrow aped * placed — Lehe flowers 
come out toward the end of the branches fingly from the 
wings of the leaves, fitting cloſe to che ſtalk; they are com- 
poſed of five pretty large yellow petals, and ten ſtamina, 
which fit upon a long germen, which afterward becomes 
the ſeed-veſſel, cromned by the em empalement, filled with 


ſmall feeds. 

The third fort g witurally: in Jamaica. This riſes 

with a ſmooth ſtalk three feet high, garniſhed with 
narrow, ſmooth, ſpear- ſhap 


Plants come up 


19s 


they are in England ; fo if the- plants are 
early i in the ſpring will flower in Tels. and ri 
ſeeds the beginning Ottober, and the the plants 


. third and fifth forts will tht. 


— 


gb the winte 


flower and ſeed the firſt year, for after t have perfeQeq 
ſeeds, the following ſummer the plants - «tha 


All theſe forts are propagated by ſeeds, which 
ſown early in _— on a moderate hot - bed. —— * 


are fit 3 they Gould be ws 


and plunged into 
they e — — 


have free air admitted to them every day 1 
the warmth of the ſeaſon. When the roots of the plants 
have filled theſe ſmall pots, the plants ſhould be removed 
into others x ſize larger; and if the plants are too tall to 
ſtand under the frames of the hot-bed, they ſhould be re. 
— the bark-ſtove, where they may remain to flower 

perfect their ſeeds: for when the plants riſe early in the 


quan” are brought forward in hot-beds, all the forts 


2 == and perfect their ſeeds the ſame year, 
JUSTICIA. Maat. Nov. Gen. Ein. Gen. Plant. 26. 
-ZYTheCHakacTERSs are, 


"1. The finer hath on petal, lieb is Swided inte two hgs 


| to the bottom, <which are miro. The upper lip is raiſed 

— chad and the under is reflexed. It hath two awl-fpajed 

p, with an 

awhich afterward becomes an es ofa with tauo 

open with an elafticity, and caft out the — — 
The SreiEs are, 

vatis — 


1. Josricia (Scorpioides) foliis oblon 
ſeſſilibus, — f picatis nber, caule ſo. 


planted into a mall 
bed of tanners bark, — 


7 germen, 
„ which 


17 


2. JusTIC1A (Sexangularis) caule erefto n 
ari, foliis ovatis oppoſitis, bracteis cuneiformibus ccn- 

. add ans branching flalk, having fix an- 

gles, 4. — placed oppofite, and n * leaves 

(or bractea) growing in cluſters. 

3. JusTICN (Fruticoſs) foliis ovato-lanceolatis; pedicy- 

latis, hirſutis, bracteis cordatis acuminatis, caule fruticoio. 

. — with oval ſpear-ſhaped leaves growing on bc. Rall, 

art Maped acute pointed braftee,' and a Hall. 
4. Jus ici (Aabatoda) arborea, foliis lanceolato-ova- 
. die, braQeis ovatis perſiſtentibus, corollarum galea concavã· 


lon pear-haped leaves. The flowers 
| 2 and yellow, fitung eloſe to the ſtalk, and are ſuc- 
— by Jong ſeed-veſſels, aged hke thoſe of the other 
: rts 


The fourth ſort grows near Carthagena. This bath . 


branching ſmooth Ralk three feet high, garniſhed with 
ſpear-ſhaped leaves, ſanding upon ſhort foot-ſtalks. The 
| are ſmall, „ and are fed of four petals 


and eight ſtamina ; - theſe fit very cloſe to the ſtalle, and are 
_ d by ſeed-reſſels, ſhaped - like: thoſe of the former 


Tb. fifth Fe was ſent me from” La Vera Cruz. This 
riſes with fingle, upright, red, hairy, channelled ſtalks three 


i 


ESL 
2 


Flor. Zeyl. 16. Tree Jaſticia with oval ſpedr-ſpaped leaves, 
oval braaee, and «concen ae, the: flower 
called Malabar Nut. 


us TIA (Hyſopifolia) une . foliis- lanceolatis 

ade Jeers * ＋ ey ancipitibus, Je wt 
ce brevioribus. Lin. Sp. Plant. 15. Shrabby > an 2 

entire ſpear-ſhaped mad. fot: falls having three — 

ing different ways, and a bractea 1 285 _ the 

commonly called Snap-tree. * 34 0 
6. JusTIC1a (Spine/a)' Gela folits oblong 
emarginatis, caule fruticoſo ramoſo. Priekly Ly rarer 


oblong oval leaverindented at their edges, and a forubly br, 
ing flalk, 


> 


feet bigh, The leaves are ſpear-ſhaped, and placed alter- 


| 


7. Jos? 


. 


-JosT1CIA (Arborea) arborea, foliis lanceolato-ovatis | 
bus, ſubtus tomentoſis, floribus ſpicatis congeftis ter- 
us ther ander file, fitting cleſc ta the fallt, and ſpikes of flew- 
ers growing in claſters at the end. of the branches. 5 I”. 8 ; 
. [usTic1a (Echelizm) arborea, foliis lanceolato-ovatis 
bafteis ovatis deciduis mucronatis, corollarum galek re- 


flexi. Flor. Zeyl. 17. aped oval 


6 
: 
= 
S 
ix 
? 
l 


is an annual plant, with an upright ſtalk with fix angles, 
which riſes from two to three feet high, dividing into many 
branches, garniſhed with oval leaves placed o te. At 
each joint come out cluſters of ſmall wedge-ſhaped leaves, 
which are termed bratezx. The flowers are produced in 
ſmall ſpikes at the end of the branches, ſitting very cloſe. 


of one petal, which has two lips. The upper lip is arched, 
bending over the lower, which is allo a little reflexed, but 
both are entire. The flowers are ſucceeded by ſhort wedge- 


oval ſeeds. j | 10 
The third ſort grows naturally at Campeachy. This riſes 
with a hairy ſhrubby ſtalk four or five feet high, dividin 
into ſeveral branches, garniſhed with oval, ſpear-ſhape 
hairy leaves, ſtanding upon foot-ftalks, : placed: oppoſite. 
The flowers come out in looſe cluſters from the wings of 
the ſtalks toward the end of the branches; they are of a pale 
red colour, ſhaped like thoſe of the former ſort. _ - 
Theſe plants are propagated by ſeeds, which ſhould be 
ſown early in the ſpring in ſmall pots, and plunged into a 
moderate hot-bed of tanners bark, The ſeeds of theſe 
plants frequently lie a year in the ground, ſo that the -pots 
mutt not be diſturbed if the plants do not come up the ſame 
year; but in the winter ſhould be kept in the ſtove, and 
the ſpring following plunged into a freſh hot-bed, which 
will bring up the plants if the ſeeds were * 

When the plants are about two inches high they ſhould 
be carefully taken up, and each tranſplanted into a ſeparate 
{mall pot, and ed into the hot-bed again, being care- 
ful to water an ſhade them until they have taken new root ; 
after which time they ſhould have air admitted to them eve- 
ry day, in proportion to the warmth of the ſeaſon, and duly | 
watered in hot weather. x; 5 ; 
As the plants advance in their growth, they ſhould be 
ſhifted into larger pots; and as they are too tender to en- 
dure the open air in this country, ſo _- ſhould always 
remain in the hot-bed, being careful to let them have a due 
Pr 1 of air in hot wea 

rought forward as faſt as poſſible in the ſpring, that 
che plants may flower early, otherwiſe they will not produce 
good ſeeds in England. 


FF. 


* 


ring the ſummer ſeaſon (provided there be room under the 
dale, without being ſcorched ;) but at Michaelmas they 

ould be removed into the ſtove, and plunged into the 
bark-bed, where they muſt remain during the winter ſea- 
lon. The 1 theſe plants will flower, and 


inches broad, 


among the leaves; they are of a beautiful carmine colour, 


ſhaped capſules, opening lengthways, incloſing two fmall | 


of ſmaller leaves, of the ſame 
„ flowers come out upon 


| 


; and the annual fort ſhould | 


The firſt and third ſorts ſhould remain in the hot-bed du- | 


1vg 
The fourth fort grows naturally in the iſland of Ceylon, 


but has been, long in the 


liſh ens, where it is com- 
monly known by the 


title of Malabar Nut. This, though 


a native of ſo warm a country, is hardy enough to live in a 


od green-houſe in Eugland, without any artificial heat. 

t riſes here with a ſtrong woody ſtalk to the height of twelve 
or fourteen. feet, ſending out many ſpreading branches, gar< 
niſhed with ; — oval leaves ſix inches long and three 
placed 1 The flowers are produced 

on ſhort ſpikes at the end of the branches, which are white, 
with ſome dark ſpots, but are not ſucceeded by any ſeeds 
dS fort may be pagated by cutting which, i plant 
Ihis fort ma ropagated by cuttings, w „if plant- 
ed in pots in dap July, —1 Axa. into a 2. mo- 
derate hot- bed, will take root, but they muſt be ſcreened 
from the ſun ; and if the external air is excluded from them, 


they will ſucceed. better than when it is admitted to them. 


It may alſo be pr: pagued by laying . down the young 
branches, which will take root in one year, and then ſhoul 

be put each into a ſeparate pot, and placed in the ſhade till 
ay have taken new root; then they may be removed to a 
ſheltered fituation during the ſummer, and in the autumn 
they muſt be houſed, and treated in the ſame way as the 
Orange trees, with only this difference, that theſe require 


The fifth ſort naturally in India. This riſes with 
a ſhrubby ſtalk from three to four feet high, ſending out 
branches on every ſide. from the bottom, ſo as to form a 
kind of pyramid, garniſhed with ſpear-ſhaped entire leaves 
near two inches long, and one third of an inch broad; 
they are ſmooth, ſtiff, and of a deep green, ſtanding op- 
poſite. At the baſe of the foot- ſtalks come out cluſters 
and texture. The 
xt, foot ſtalks from the fide of the 
ſupporting one, two, or three 


branches, each ID? q v9 * 

white Howers,, with long empalements, which are ſucceed- 
ed by oblong ſeed-veſſels, which, when ripe, caſt out their 
ſeeds with an elaſticity, from whence it had the title of 


Snap; tree. 2.17 1,49) 077-0. 3.27 33 S634 > Ke 
I This is propagated by cuttings during any of the ſummer 
months, which ſhould be planted in pots, and plunged into 


2 hot-bed which has loſt. its great beat, and ſhaded from 
the ſun. In about two months the cuttings will have taken 


root, then they muſt be gradually inured to bear the open 


air, into which they ſhould be removed, placing them in a 


| ſheltered fituation, where they may ſtay till autumn; but 


if they get root pretty early in the ſummer, it will be pro- 
per to ſeparate them each into a ſingle ſmall pot, ſetting 
them in the ſhade till they have taken new root, after which 
they may be placed as before directed; but when it is late 
in the ſeaſon before they take root, it will be better to let 
them remain in the ſame pots till the following ſpring. In 
winter theſe plants-muſt be placed in a warm green-houſe, 
or in a moderate warm ſtove, for they are impatient of cold 
and damp, nor will they thrive in too much warmth ; they 
will often require water in winter, but during that ſeaſon 
it muſt be given them moderately ; in ſummer they muſt be 
removed into the air, but ſhould have a warm ſhel- 
tered fituation, and in warm weather they muſt have plenty 
of water. This plant flowers at different ſeaſons, but never 
produces fruit here. 4 5 | 
The fixth fort grows naturally in Jamaica. This riſes 
with many ſhrubby flender ftalks about five feet high, 
ſending out branches on every fide, which are covered with 
a whitiſh bark, garniſhed with ſmall, oblong, oval leaves, 
coming out two on each fide the ſtalk oppoſite, and under 
the leaves are placed at every joint two ſharp thorns like 


— ſeveral years, but they rarely produce good ſeeds in 
N urope. 


thoſe of the Berberry; the flowers come out ſingly from the 
| B bb 2 wings 


* * 2 2 20 . 
9 % x1 
wings 0 


oval leaves, near 


ſoft down on their under fide. The flowers grow in 
from the end of the branches, three, four, or five of theſe 
ſpikes-arifing from the ſame point, the middle ſpike being 
near three inches ng, and the others about half that length. 
The flowers are ſmall, white, and ſhaped like thoſe of the 
other ſpecies. | 

The eighth ſort grows naturally at Malabar and in Cey- 
lon. This riſes yith a ſtrong woody ftem ten or twelve feet 
high, dividing into many branches, garniſhed with ſpear- 


| 


5 8 rally at C This 
"= at Cam : 15 
ris w ey feet Ried, dbidiag 
into many —— with a light 


ſhaped oval leaves five inches long, and two and a half 


broad, of a lucid green, placed oppoſite. The flowers grow 
in very long ſpikes from the end 43 the branches; they are 
of a preeniſh colour, with a ſhade of blue; the helmet of 
the flower is reflexed. 10 
Theſe three ſorts are propagated by ſeeds in the ſame 
manner as the three firft, and the plants muſt be treated in 
the ſame way, eſpecially while they are young, but after- 
ward the eighth ſort may be more hardily treated. This 
ſort may alſo be propagated by cuttings, in the ſame man- 
ner as x fifth ſort ; and when the plants are two or three 
years old they will thrive in a moderate degree of warmth 
e 


| 


| 


| 


in winter, and in the ſummer ny ny be placed abroad 
ſon 


for two months in the warmeft ſeaſon of the 
ſhould have a warm ſhelfered fituation ;* and when the 
nights begin to grow cold, they muſt be removed into the 
ſtove, but they muſt have free air admitted to them at all | 
times when the weather is warm. The other two ſorts 
mould conſtantly remain in the bark-ffove,* and require 
the ſame treatment as other tender plants from the warmeſt 
countries. | 
IXIA. Lin. Gen. Plant. 54. | 
2 8 are, hs (or fearks) b tack 
It hath permanent ſpatbæ (or ſheaths) which incloſe 
the germen ; 72 flower has fi petals which are equal, and 
three awl-ſbaped lamina. bath an oval three-cornered ger- 
men /ituated the flower, with a fingle flyle ; the germen 
afterward becomes an oval capſule with three cells, filled with 
roundiſh ſeeds. | | 
: The Species are, 
I. Ix1a (Chinenfss) foliis enfiformibus, Roribus remotis. 
Hort. Upſal. 16. Ixia with ſword-ſbaped leaves, and flowers 
Randing diftant. = 
2. Ix1a 1 floribus capitatis, ſpathis laceris. 
Lin. Sp. FL 3 . Ixia with flowers growing in heads, and 
ragged ſheaths. | : | 
* Ix IA (Scillaris) foliis gladiolatis, nervoſis, hirſutis, 
floribus ſpicatis terminalibus. Icon. tab. 155. fig. 1. Zxia 


yer, but they 


| 


with favor ſhaped, hairy, weined leaves, and fiowers growing 


in ſpikes at the ends of the ſtalks. | 
JI. I*1a (Polyflachia) foliis lineari-gladeolatis, floribus 
alartbus & terminalibus. Icon. tab. 155. fig. 2. Ixia wiuh 
narrow favord-fhaped leaves, and flowers proceeding from the 
Ades and tops of the flalk. 
5. IxIA (Crecats) foliis gl:diolatis glabris, floribus co- 

rymboſus terminalibus. Icon. tab. 156. Ixia with jmooth 
Hear. ſaped lea ves, and flowers growing in a corymbus termi- 

mating the ſtalk. | 


— 


6. Ixi1a (Bulbifera) foliis lineari-gladiolatis, floribus | 


© alternis, caule bulbifera. Lin. Syſt. Ixia with narrow ſword- 
Shaped lea ues, flawers placed alleruate, and Halls bearing bulbs 
at ebe joints, | | 


| 


„ 


2 „ IX 1 
- 9%. IIIA ( 


Spar/a) foliis gladiolatis is; floribus di 
r leaves, ard 5 ede 


8. Ix14 (eee) foliis lineari-gladiolatis, Koribar A 
catis ſeſſilibus terminalibus. [xia with narrow / 
_ and feffile flowers growing in ſpikes at the 1 8 * 1 


The firſt fort naturally in India, and alſo at the 
Cape of Good Hope; the ſtalks riſe to the height of three 
or four feet. It hath a pretty thick fleſhy root, divided i. 
knots or joints, of a yellowiſh colour, ſending out man 
fibres; the ſtalk is pretty thick, ſmooth, and jointed, gt. 
niſhed with ſword-ſhaped leaves a foot long, and one an 
broad, with ſeveral longitudinal furrows embracing the 


| ſtalks with their baſe, ending in acute points; the y 


part of the ſtalk divaricates into two ſmaller, with a foot. 
ſtalk arifing between them, which ſupports one flower; the 
ſmaller branches divaricate again in the fame manner into 
foot-ſtalks, which are two inches long, each ſuſtaining one 
flower. At each of theſe joints is a permanent ſpatha or 
ſheath embracing the ſtalk, ending in an acute point; the 
flowers are compoſed of fix equal . of a yellow colour 
within, variegated with dark red ſpots ; the outſide is of an 
Orange colour. Theſe appear in July and Auguſt, and in 
warm 42 are — by ſeeds. N 972 

This ſort may ed either by ſeeds or parti 
of the roots : if by ode ey ſhould Am in — 
after they are ripe, and plunged into an old hot-bed under 
a frame, to ſcreen them from froſt z and in the ſpriag the 
plants will come up, when they ſhould be inured to the 
open air by degrees, for in ſummer they muſt be wholly 
expoſed thereto. The following autumn they muſt be ſe- 

arated ; ſome of the plants may be planted in a warm 
der, where they will abide through the common winters 
very well, but in ſevere froſts they are often killed, unleſs 
they are covered with tan, or other covering to keep out 
the froſt, therefore a few of the plants may be kept in pots, 
and ſheltered under a frame in winter. 

The ftalks and leaves of this plant decay to the root in 
autumn, ſo that if the ſurface of the ground about the roots 
is covered two or three inches thick with tan, it will ſecure 
them from the danger of froſt; and in the ſpring, before the 
roots ſhoot, will be the beſt time to remove and part them; 
but this ſhould not be done oftener than every third year, 


- for when they are often parted they will be weak, and will 
not flower ſo well. 
The ſecond fort grows naturally at the Cape of Gooc. 


Hope. 'This 1s a low plant, which riſes three or four inches 
high ; the leaves are narrow and veined ; the flowers are 
ſmall, growing in a downy head on the top of the ſtalk, 
but they make little appearance, ſo are only kept for the 
ſake of variety. | 

The third ſort I raiſed from feeds, which were ſent me 
from'th® Cape of Good Hope. This hath a bulbous root a 
little compreſſed, covered with a red ſkin, from which ariſe 
five or fix ſword-ſha leaves about three or four inches 
long, hairy, with ſeveral longitudinal furrows ; theſe em- 
brace each other at their baſe : between theſe come out the 
flower- ſtalk, which riſes fix or eight inches high, naked to 
the top, and terminated by a cluſter of flowers, each hav- 
ing a ſpatha or hood, which dries and is permanent ; the 
flowers are of a d blue colour, and are ſucceeded by 
roundiſh three-comered ſeed · veſſels with three cells, filled 
with roundiſh ſeeds. 

The fourth fort was raiſed from ſeeds in the Chelſea gar- 
den, which came with thoſe of the former. This hath ® 
ſmall, round, bulbous root, from which ariſe four or five 
narrow, long, ſword- ſhaped leaves fix or ſeven inches long; 


between theſe come out a very ſlender round ſtalk 
4 


„eo Aer rns 


OR 1 ca co cos Xn 


IXI 
tea inches 

two 
Abe, and at the "top of the ſtalk the flowers grow in a 


other ſpeeies. 
* ſeeds of the 
Good Hope. This has an oval bulbous root, which is a 
kitle compreſſed, from which come out three or four uar- 
row, thin, ſword-ſhaped leaves near a foot long; the flow- 
er talk riſes a little above the leaves; it is very lender, 
naked, and terminated by a round cluſter of flowers, com- 
of ſix pretty large, oblong, . concave petals, of a deep 
llow colour, each having a large black ſpot at the baſe. 
This flowers early in May, and the ſeeds ripen the latter 
end of June. 184 TP EP 
The fixth ſort hath narrow ſword-ſhaped leaves about fix 
or ſeven inches long. The ſtalk xiſes near a foot and a 
half high, iſhed with one leaf at each of the lower 
joints, of the ſame ſhape with the other, but ſmaller ; theſe 
embrace the ſtalk with their baſe, and Rand erect; the up- 
of the ſtalk is adorned with flowers compoſed of 

fx „oval, whitiſh petals, having a blue ftripe on 


is bent at each joint where the flowers ſtand ; the flowers 
have three ſhort ſtamina, which are joined -at their baſe, 
terminated by long, flat, ereft ſummits ;+ the germen is 


crowned by a trifid ſtigma; . the germen afterward becomes 
out ſmall bul bs, which, if 


flowers 
The 
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ALI. See Sarsor a. ts 
KALMIA. Lin. Gen. Plant. 482. 
The CRARAAcrERs are, | 

The flower has a mall permanent empalement, and one pttal 
uf into five ſegments, which ſpread open. Ii hath ten ſtamina 

which are the length of the petal, and decline in the middle. 
in the center is ſituated a roundiſh germen, which afterward 
omes an oval. 


lo ; * . ” 
voy fall fe, globular capſule with five cells, filled with 


The Species are, 

* Kar ui (Larifolia) foliis ovatis, corymbis termina- 

dus. Kalnia evith oval leaves, and Fexvers. gr oui 7a 
5 ferminating the branches. "4 

5 Kalu 14 (Anguſtifolia) foliis lanceolatis corymbis la- 

, ibus. Lin. Gen. Nov. 1079. Lalmia with ſpear-fbaped 

| PI and flowers growing in round bunches on the ſides of the 


Wu firſt ſort grows in ſeveral parts of North America, 


longs from the fide of which there comes out 
cluſters of flowers, ſtanding. upon. ſhort foot - 


Jooke ſpike ; they are of a pure white, and ſhaped like thoſe 
66k fart were Gene me Dom the Cape of 


their outhde, which are placed alternate on the talk, which 


* 
- 


ſituated under the flower, ſupporting a long ſlender ſtyle, 


- 
* 


a roundiſh capſule with three cells, filled with roundiſn 
{mall ſeeds. The ſtalks at each of the lower joints thruſt - 


planted, will grow and produce 


ſeventh ſort hath ſhorter and broader leaves than the 
former. The ſtalk is flender and furrowed; each of the 
lower joints is garniſhed with one leaf of the ſame ſhape, 


| 


| 
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embracing the. talk with their baſe; the flowers come ont 
toward the top of the ftalk at two or three inches diſtance, 


— * ſupporting mb R flowers, 
which are each compoſed of ſix ſpear- petals an inch 
and a half long, equal 1 their fize and regular in poſi- 


tion; they have a ſhort permanent empalement, cut into 
two long and two ſhorter acute ſegments; theſe are ſuc- 
N by round capſules with three cells, filled with round 
The pe fort hath very fmall, round, bulbous roots, 
from which ariſe three or four long, ſlender, ſmooth, Grafſs- 
like leaves, of a dark green colour ;' between theſe come 
out the ſtalk, which is very fender, rifing a foot and a half 
high; at the top the flowers are collected in a ſpike fitting 
cloſe to the ſtalk, each having a thin, dry, permanent ſpa- 
tha or ſheath, which covers the capſule after the flower is 
fallen. The flowery are of a pure white, and ſhaped like 
thoſe of the other ſpecies, but are ſmaller; they are ſuc- 
ceeded by ſmall round: ſeed-yefſels with three cells, each 
containing two or three round ſeeds, _ | 
All the ſorts multiply very faſt by offsets, fo that when 
once obtained there will be no occafion to raiſe them from 
ſeeds ;; for the roots put out offsets in great plenty, moſt of 
which will flower the following ſeaſon, whereas thoſe from. 
ſeeds are three or four years before they flower. Theſe 
plants will not live through the winter in the full ground 
in England, ſo ſhould be plantedin s, and placed under 
a frame ig winter, where they may be protected from froſt, 
'but in mild weather ſhould enjoy e free air; but they muſt 
be guarded from mice, who aze very fond of theſe roots, 
and, if not prevented, will devonr them. If a frame is. 
made for 8 in the ſame manner as is directed for the 
African Gladioluſes, and ather bülbous roots which require 
| 


no. artificial heat, they will thrive and flower much better, 
than when they are planted in pots, 


K. 
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many lig necus branches, covered with a dark gray bark; 


| 


| they are generally crooked and irregular, but are cloſely 


garniſhed with ſtiff leaves about three inches long and one 
broad, of a lucid green, ſtanding upon flender foot-ſtalks 5 
the flowers grow in looſe bunches at the end of che branches, 
upon long toot-ſtalks; they are of one petal, with a ſhort 
tube, which ſpreads open at the top, where it is cut into 
five angles; the flowers are of a bright red colour when- 
they firſt open, butafterward fade to a bluſor Peach-bloom: 
colour; theſe are ſucceeded by ronndiſh comprefled ſeed- 
veſſels crowned by the permanent Kyle, divided into five: 
cells, which are filled with ſmall roundiſh ſeeds. - 

The leaves of this elegant plant are ſuppoſed to have a: 
noxious quality, deſtroying ſheep and oxen when they feed: 
upon them, yet the deer eat them with impunity. 

The ſecond fort grows naturally in Penſylvania, where 
it riſes four or five feet high, but in England 1 have not 


ere it riſes from fix to twelve feet high, dividing into | 


ſeen any which were more than half chat height. 
The 


1 
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The leaves of this ſort are about two inches long, and 
half an inch broad in the middle; they are ſtiff, of a lucid 
green, and ftand oppoſite; ſometimes they are by pairs at 
each joint, and at others there are four, two on each fide, 
ſtanding upon very ſhort foot-ſtalks ; the flowers come out 
in cluſters on every fide the ſtalks ; they are of a beautiful 
red colour, and ſhaped like thoſe of the firit fort, but ſmall- 
er; they are ſucceeded by ſhort, roundiſh, compreſſed cap- 
ſules with five cells, crowned by the anent ſtyle, and 
filled with very ſmall ſeeds. This: ſhrub, in its native 
country, continues flowering moſt part of ſummer. , 

Both theſe ſorts multiply by their creeping roots in their 
native ſoil, and where they have ſtood unremoved a conſi- 
derable time, they put out ſuckers in pretty great plenty ; 
and as theſe plants which come from ſuckers, are much 
more likely to produce others than thoſe which are raiſed 
from ſeeds, and will flower much ſooner, ſo the plants 
ſhould not be removed, but enco to ſpread their roots, 
whereby they may be propagated ; they love a moiſt, light, 
boggy ſoil, in which they will thrive and flower. 
ARATAS. The Penguin or wild Ananas. 

The CHARACTERS are, 

It hath a tubulous bell-fhaped flower, divided into three parts 
at the mouth, whoſe calyx ariſes the pointal, fixed like a 
nail in the hinder part 
a fleſhy almoſt conical fruit, divided by membranes into three 
cells, aubich are full of oblong ſeeds. 

We have but one SrRœIES of this genus, viz. 

KaraTas (Penguin) foliis altiſſimis, anguſtiſſimis & 
aculeatis. Plum. Nov. Gen. The wild Ananas or Penguin. 

Father Plumier has made a great miſtake in the figure 


and deſcription of the characters of this plant, and the Ca- 


raguata; for he has joined the flower of the Caraguata to 
the fruit of the Karatas, and vice versa; and this has led 


many perſons into miſtakes, who have joined the Bromelia 
and Ananas to this, making them of the ſame genus. 

This plant is very common in the Weſt-Indies, where the 
Juice of its fruit is often put into punch, being of a ſharp 
acid flavour. There is alſo a wine made of the juice of this 
fruit, which is very ſtrong, but it will not keep good long, 
ſo is only for preſent uſe. This wine is very intoxicating, 
and _ the blood, therefore ſhould be drank very ſpa- 
ringly. 

in England this plant is preſerved as a curioſity, for the 
fruit ſeldom arrives to any | wad of perfection for uſe in 
this country, though it often produces fruit in England, 
whach has ripened pretty well; but if it were to ripen as 
thoroughly here as in its native country, it will be little 
valued on account of its great auſterity, which will often 
take the ſkin off from the mouths and throats of thoſe peo- 
ple who eat it incautiouſly. 

This plant is propagated by ſeeds, for though there are 
often ſuckers ſent forth from the old plants, yet they come 
out from between the leaves, and are ſo long, ſlender, and 
Hl-ſhapen, that if they are planted they ſel make regu- 
lar plants. Theſe ſeeds ſhould be ſown early in the ſpring 
in Knall pots, and plunged into a hot- bed of tanners bark: 
where the plants will come up in fix weeks. When the 
plants are ftrong enough to tranſplant, they ſhould be care- 
fully taken up, each planted into a ſeparate pot, and plung- 
ed into the hot-bed again ; when the plants have taken new 
root, they ſhould have air and water in proportion to the 
warmth of the ſeaſon. In this bed the plants may remain 


till Michaelmas, then they ſhould be removed into the ſtove 


2nd plunged into the bark-bed, where they ſhould be treat- 
ed in the ſame manner as the Ananas. 

The leaves of this plant are flrongly armed with crooked 
ſpines, which renders it very troubleſome to ſhift or handle 
them ; for the ſpines catch hold of whatever approaches 


of the flower, which afterward becomes 
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them by their crooked form, being ſome bent one 
and others the reverſe, ſo that they catch both ways IN 
tear the ſkin or clothes of the perſons who handle them 
where there is not the greateſt care taken to avoid them. 

The fruit of this plant is produced in cluſters, pro, 
upon a ſtalk about three feet high, with a tuft of bnd 
growing on the top, ſo at firſt ſight has the ap 


aà Pine Apple; but when cloſer viewed, they will be 
to be a cluſter of oblong fruit, each being about the ſize of 
a finger. | 


KETMIA. See Hintscvs. 

KIGGELARIA. Lin. Gen. Plant. 1001. 

N. orgy are, h 

e and flowers are fituated on different tres: 

the male a> five toncave petals, which are — 
like a pitcher, each having a honey gland 75 * to their baſe, 
and have ten ſmall lamina. The flowers have petal; 
like the male, but no lamina. In the center is 


i/b germen, which afterward becomes a rough 


ed a round. 
bular fruit with 


a thick cover, having one cell, filled with angular ſeeds, 


We have but one Syec1es of this genus, viz. 
KICOoELARAIA (Africana.) Hort. Cliff. 462. fol. 29. 
This plant grows naturally at the Cape of Good Hope, 

where it riſes to be a tree of middling ſtature; but as it 
will not live in the open air here, they cannot be expected 
to grow to a great magnitude in England. There were 
plants of it in the Chelſea garden upward of ten feet high, 
with ſtrong woody ſtems and pretty large heads, which 
were killed in the winter 1768; the leaves were about 
three inches long and one broad, of a light green colour, 
ſawed on their edges, and ſtand upon ſhort foot-ftalks al- 
ternately. The flowers come out 1n cluſters from the fide 
of the branches, hanging downward ; they are of an her- 
baceous white colour. The male flowers fall away ſoon after 
their farina is ſhed, but the female flowers are ſucceeded 
globular fruit about the ſize of common red Cherries, wi 
a rough cover, of a thick conſiſtence, __ four parts 
at the top, to each of which adhere many ſmall angular 
ſeeds. Theſe fruits have grown to their full ſize in the 
Chelſea garden, but the ſeeds never came to maturity. 
The plants are not very common in Europe, being very 
difficult to propagate ; for when any of the young branches 
are laid down, very few of them take root, and thoſe which 


. do are two years before they put out roots ; nor do the cut- 
tings ſucceed much better, for very few of them will take root, 


when planted with the utmoſt care: the beſt time to plant 
the cuttings is in May, juſt before the plants begin to ſhoet; 
theſe ſhould be planted in pots, and plunged into a very 
moderate hot-bed, covering them cloſe with a glaſs, to ex- 
clude the air from them, and ſhade them every day from 
the ſun ; they ſhould have very little water after their fr 
planting. Thoſe which do grow ſhould be planted into 
ſeparate ſmall pots, and ſhaded till they have taken freſh 
root, then may be expoſed to the air in a ſheltered fituation 
till autumn, when they muſt be removed into the green” 
houſe, and treated in the ſame manner as Orange“ trees, 
and other green-houſe plants. ; 
KITCHEN-GARDEN. A good Kitchen-garden is al- 
moſt as neceſſary to a conntry-ſeat, as a kitchen to the 
houſe ; for without one, there is no way of being ſupp! 
with a great part of neceſſary food, the markets in F 
country being bat poorly furniſhed with eſculent herbs, an 
thoſe only upon the market days, which are ſeldom _ 
than once a week; ſo that unleſs a perſon has a garden 
his own, there will be no ſuch thing as procuring them 
freſh, in which their neſs conſiſts ; nor can any w_ 
of theſe be had in the country markets, therefore 2. 
propoſes to reſide in the country ſhould be careful to ma 
choice of a proper ſpot of ground for this purpoſe; 


1 
| 


fore the general plan of the pleaſure. 


t lengths, in layin 
down, as — — of inclofing 
ithi was ridiculous ; ſo that now one frequently 
ſees the Kitchen-garden removed to a very great diſtance 
from the houſe and offices, which is attended with great in- 


- conveniencies ; and often ſituated on a very bad ſoil, ſome- 


times too moiſt, and 288 — r ſo that there 
is 2 great expence in buildin ills making the gar- 
3 Docs can be lietle hopes of ſucceſs. " wit 
Nor will a Kitchen en be well attended to, when it 
is ſo fituated as to be out of fight of the poſſeſſor, eſpecially 
if the gardener has not a love and value for it, or if it hes 
at a great diſtance from the manſion-houſe, or the other 
garden, a great part of the labourer's time will 
loſt in going from one part to the other : therefore, be- 
proper piece of ground ſhould be choſen fo © 
piece of groun oſen for e, 
and the plan ſo adapted, as that the 4144 
not become offenſi ve to the fight, which may be effected b 
> er — of ſhrubs to hide the walls ; and throug 
ſhrubs may be contrived ſome winding walks, which 
will have as an effect as thoſe which are now com- 
monly made in gardens for pleaſure only. In the choice 
of the ſituation, if it does not ſhut out any material pro- 


8 jeſt, there can be no objection to the placing it at a rea- 


nable diſtance from the houſe or offices ; for as particular 
things may be wanted for the kitchen, which were not 
thought of at the time when directions were given to the 
gardener what to bring in, ſo if the garden is fituated at a 
great diſtance from the houſe, it will be found very incon- 
venient to ſend thither as often as things are wanting: 
therefore it ſhould be contrived as near the tables as poſ- 
üble, for the conveniency of carrying the dung thither ; 
—> if at a great diftance, will add to the expence of the 
en. ä 
As to the ſigure of the ground, that is of no great mo- 
ment, ſince in the diſtribution of the quarters all irre- 
gularities may be hid; though if you are at full liberty, 
bo 2 ſquare or an oblong is preferable to any other 
The great thing to be conſidered is, to make choice of a 
good ſoil, not too wet nor over dry, but of a middling 
quality ; nor ſhould it be too ſtrong or ſtubborn, but of a 
pliable nature, and eaſy to work; and if the place where 
ou intend to make the Kitchen-garden ſhould not be level, 
ut high in one you and low in another, I would by no 
means adviſe the levelling it; for by this fituation you will 
: ve an advantage which could not be obtained on a per- 
ect level, which is, the having one part of dry ground for 
8 crops, and the low part Er late crops, whereby the 
ichen may be the better ſupplied throughout the feaſon 
with the various ſorts of herbs, roots, &. And in very 
2 when in the upper part of the garden the crops 
x greatly ſufter with drought, then the lower part will 
I and ſo vice versa ; but I would by no means direct 
e chuſing a very low. moiſt ſpot of ground for this pur- 
po for although in ſuch ſoils 2 herbs are commonly 
1 rn VIgorous and large in the ſummer ſeaſon, yet they are 
om ſo well taſted or wholeſome as thoſe which grow 
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your choice fruits ſhould be planted, it would be wrong to 
make choice of a very wet ſoil for this purpoſe. | 
This garden ſhould be fully expeſcd to the ſun, and 
no means overſhadowed with trees, buildings, &c. whic 
are very injurious to fruit-trees ; but if it be defended from 
the north wind by a diſtant plantation, it will greatly pre- 
ſerve the early crops in the ſpring. But theſe plantations 
ſhould not be too near nor very large, for I have generally 
found where Kitchen-gardens are placed near woods or | 
lantations, they 2 much more troubled with blights 
in the ſpring than thoſe which have been more expoſed. 
The quantity of ground neceſſary for a Kitchen- garden, 
maſt be proportioned to the l neſs of the family, or the 
quantity of herbs defired : for a ſmall family, one acre and 
a half of ground may be ſufficient ; but for a large family 
there ſhould not be leſs than four or five acres ; becauſe, 
when the ground is regularly laid out, and planted with 
eſpaliers of fruit-trees, this quantity will be found little 
enough, notwithſtanding what fome perſons have faid on 
this head. | 
This ground muſt be walled round, and if it can be con- 
veniently contrived, ſo as to plant both ſides of the walls 
which have aſpects, it will be a great addition to the 
quantity of wall fruit: and thoſe flips of ground which are 
without ſide of the walls, will be very uſeful for planting 
of Gooſeberries, Currants, Strawberries, and ſome ſorts of 
kitchen plants, ſo that they may be rendered equally uſeful 


ſhould not be too narrow, leſt the hedge, pale, or planta- 
tion of ſhrubs which inclofe them, ſnhould ſhade the borders 


| where the frait-trees ſtand : the leaſt width of theſe lips 


ſhould be twenty-five or thirty feet, but if they are double 
that it will be yet better, the lips will be more uſeful, and 
the fruit-trees will have a larger ſcope of good ground for 
their roots to run. The walls ſhould be built about ten or 
twelve feet high, which will be ſuficient height for moſt 
ſorts of fruit. | | | 
The ſoil of this en ſhould be at leaſt two feet deep, 
but if deeper it will be ſtill better, otherwiſe there will not 
be depth enough for many ſorts of efculent roots, as Carrots, 
Parſneps, Beets, &c. which run down pretty deep in the 
| — and moſt other ſorts of eſculent plants delight in a 
eep ſoil ; and many plants, whoſe roots appear ſhort, yet 
if their fibres, by which they receive their nouriſhment, are 
traced, they will be found to extend to a confiderable depth 
in the ground; ſo that when theſe are ſtopped by meeting 
with gravel, chalk, clay, &c. the plants will ſoon ſhew it, 
by their colour and ſtinted growth. 
In the diftribution of this garden, next the fouth and 
other good aſpected walls, the borders ſhould be at leaſt 


eight or ten feet broad, whereby the roots of the fruit-trees 


will have greater liberty than in ſach places where the bor- 
ders are not above three or four feet wide ; and upon theſe 
borders you may ſow many ſorts of early crops, if expoſed 
to the ſouth ; and upon thofe expoſed to the north, you may 
have ſome late crops ; but I would by no means adviſe the 
planting any fort of deep rooting plants too near the frait- 
trees, eſpecially Peafe and Beans ; though for the advantage 
of the walls, to preſerve them in winter, and to bring them 
forward in the ſpring, the gardeners in general are too apt 
to make uſe of thoſe borders, which are near the beſt aſ- 
| pected walls, to the great prejudice of their fruit-trees ; but 
for theſe purpoſes it is much better to- have ſome Reed 
hedges fixed in ſome of the warmeſt quarters, clofe to which 
you ſhould ſow and plant early Peaſe, Beans, & where 
| they will thrive as well as if planted near a wall, 2 d h re- 
by the fruit-trees will be entirely frecd from ſuch txouble- 


upon a moderate ſoil; and eſpecially fince in this garden 


ſome plants, 


k 


The 


with any of the quarters within the walls; but theſe ſlips 
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The walks of this garden ſhould be alfo. ioned to 
the fize of the ground, which in a ſ.nall garden ſhould be 


or twelve; on each fide of the walk ſhould be allowed a! 
-border four or five feet wide between the eſpalier and the 
walk, whereby the diſtance between the two eſpaliers will 
be greater, and theſe borders being kept conſtantly worked 

and manured, will be of great advantage to the roots of 
the trees; in theſe borders may be ſown ſome ſmall Sallad, 

or any other herbs, which do not continue long or root deep, - 
f that the ground will not be loft. 

The breadth of theſe middle walks, which I have here 
aſſigned them, may by many perſons be thought too great; 
but my reaſon for this is to allow proper room between the 

eſpaliers, that they may not ſhade each other, or their roots 

interfere and rob each other of their nouriſhment ; but where 
the walks are not required of this breadth, it is only en- 
larging of the borders on each fide, and fo reducing the 
neo to the breadth deſired. 


\ 
\ 


The walks of theſe gardens ſhould not be gravelled, for | 


as there will be conſtantly an octafion to wheel manure, 
water, &c. upon them, they would ſoon be defaced, and 
rendered unſightly; nor ſhould they be laid with turf, for 
in green walks, when they are wheeled upon or much trod- 
den, the turf is ſoon deſtroyed, and thoſe places where they 
are much uſed, become very unfightly alſo, therefore the 
bet walks for a Kitchen-garden are thoſe which are laid 
with a binding ſand ; but where the ſoil is ſtrong and apt 
to detain the wet, there ſhould be ſome narrow under- 
ground drains made by the fide of the walks to carry off 
the wet, otherwiſe there will be no uſing of the walks in 
bad weather; and where the ground is wet, ſome lime rub- 
biſh, flints, chalk, or any ſuch material as can be procured 
with the leaft expence, ſhould be laid at the bottom of 
them ; ahd if neither of theſe can be had, a bed of Heath 
or Furze ſhould be laid, and the coat of ſand laid over it, 
by which the ſand will be kept drier, and the walks will 
be ſound and good in all ſeaſons. Theſe ſand-walks are 
by much the eaſieſt kept of any, for when either weeds or 
Moſs begin to grow, it is but ſcuffling them over with a 
Dutch hoe in dry weather, and raking them over a day or 
tuo after; and they will be as clean as when firſt laid; or 
if the walks are covered with the duſt taken from the great 
roads; it will bind and make a firm walk. 

The beſt figure for the quarters to be diſpoſed, is a fquare 
or an oblong, where the ground is adapted to ſuch a figure ; 
otherwiſe they may be triangular, or of any other — 
which will beſt ſuit the ground. | 

When the garden is laid ont in the ſhape intended, if the 
ſoil is ſtrong, and ſubject to detain moiſture, or is naturally 
wet, there ſhould always be under-ground drains made, to 
carry off the wet from evety quarter of the garden, for 
otherwiſe moſt ſorts of kitchen plants will ſuffer greatly by 

moiſture in winter; and if the roots of the fruit-trees get 
into the wet, they will never produce good fruit, ſo that 
there cannot be too much care taken to let off all ſuperfluous 
moiſture from the Kitchen- garden. 

In one of theſe quarters, which is ſituated neareſt to the 
ſtables, and beſt defended from the cold winds, or if either 
of the flips without the garden wall, which is well expoſed 
to the ſun, lies convenient, and is of a proper width, that 
ſhould be preferred for a plate to make hot-beds for early 
Cucumbers, Melons, c. The reaſons for my giving the 
preference to one of theſe lips, is, firſt, there will be no 
dirt or litter carried over the walks of the Kitchen-garden 
in winter and ſpring, when the weather is generally wet, ſo 
that the walks will not be rendered unſightly ; ſecondly, the 
view of the hot-beds will be excluded from fi zht ; and laſtly, 
the convenience of carrying the dung into theſe lips, for 
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Ax feet, but in a large one the middle walks ſhould be ten 
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by there will be a conſtant upply of weeds yearly intro- 


plants, which renders it needleſs to be repeated in this 
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by making of a gate in the hedge or pale, wide 

a ſmall — 4 to — it may be | ha with much * 
than that of borrowing it through the garden 3 and — 
there can be a flip long. enough to contain a ſufficient a 
ber of beds for two or three years, it will be of great ug 
becauſe by the ſhifting of the beds annually, th — 
ceed much better thai when they are continued for a — 
ber of years on the ſame ſpot of ground; and as it will de 
abſolutely neceſſary to fence this Melon ground round with 
a Reed hedpe, it may be ſo contrived as to move ; 
pannels, and then that hedge, which was on the upper kde 
the firſt year, being carried down to a proper diſtance he. 
low that which was the lower hedge, and which may re. 
main, there will be no occaſion to remove more than one 
of the croſs hedges in a year; therefore, I am pe uaded, 
whoever will make trial of this method, will find it the 
moſt eligible. 

The moſt important points of general culture conſiſt in 
well digging, keeping clean, an manuring the ſoil, and 
giving proper diſtance to the trees and plants, accordin: 
to their different growths (which is conſtantly exhibited in 
their ſeveral articles in this book.) The dunghills ſhould 
alſo be kept always clear from weeds, for it will be to 
wand ag ſe to keep the garden clean, if this is not ob- 
ſerved; for if the ſeeds of weeds are ſuffered to ſcatter up- 
on the dung, they will be brought into the garden, where- 


duced, to the no ſmall damage of your plants, and a per. 

tual labour occaſioned to extirpate them again. Another 
thing which 1s abſolutely ny to be — is, to 
carry off all the refuſe leaves of Cabbages, the ſtalks of 
Beans, and haulm of Peaſe, as ſoon as they have done 
bearing, for the ill ſcent which moſt people complain of iu 
Kitchen gardens, is wholly occaſioned by theſe things be- 
ing ſuffered to rot upon the ground; therefore when the 
Cabbages are cut, all the leaves ſhould be carried out of the 
garden while they ate freſh, at which time they may be 
very ufeful for feeding of hogs, or other animals, and 
this will always keep the garden neat, and free from 
ill ſcents. As for all other neceſſary directions, they will 


be found in the articles of the ſeveral ſorts of kitchen 


place. 
KLEINTA. See Cacarma. 
KNAUTIA. Lin. Gen. Plant. 109. 
The CHaRaCTERSs are, 5 

It hath ſeveral 'floſcular flowers incloſed in one common oplin 
drical empalement, which have their petals ranged /o as to af- 
pear like a regular flower, but each ſeparate flaſcule is irregular ; 
in the bottom of each floret is fituated the germen, attended ly 
Four ſtamina, which germen afterward changes 10 a fengle, 
oblong, naked ſeed. | 

We have but one Syzc18s of this genus, viz. | 

KiauT1a. Lin. Hort. Cliff. This plant is very near 
akin to the Scabious, under which genus it has been ran 
by ſeveral botaniſts; but the appearance of the flower at 
fight being like a Lychnis, Dr; Boerhaave ſeparated it from 
the Scabious, and ys it the title of Lychni Scabioſa, which 
being a compound name, Dr. Linnæus has altered to this 
of Knautia. 

This is an annual plant; the ſeeds of it were brought 
from the Archipelago, where it is a native; but when 1 
is allowed to ſcatter its ſeeds in a garden, it will propagate 
itſelf in as great plenty as if it were a native of England 
and theſe autumnal plants, which ariſe from the ſcatte 
| feeds, will grow much ſtronger than thoſe which are ſown 
in the ſpring. All the culture this plant requires 18, ” 
keep it clear from weeds, for it will thrive on almoſt any 


| 


ſoil or in any ſituation, KH ERIA. 
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IA. Lin. Gen. Plant. 7. 3 
The CHARACTERS are, FF. 


axe petal having ax oblong flender tube, arts at the 


cut into 
vim; three of them-are alternately Hen, aged, the other are 
wal and divided into "two" ſegments ; it bat but one ſtamina, 
which it membranaceous, terminated by a linear ſummit, which 
ſearctl out of the petal + it hath a round germen ſup- 
porting a 


vel ſtyle, crowned by an obtuſe fligma, which af 
teravard . roundiſþ caꝑſule with three cells, filled with 


Are lere bot one Syrcins of this genus, viz. 
Kok urrz x12 (Galaxga) foliis ovatis ſeſſilibus. 


anhom, or Galangale. 


Flor. 
Zeyl. 8. The W; 


I 


EC 

ABLAB. See PnaszoLvs and DrtLoctos,. > 

LABRUM VENERIS. See Diysacus. 
LABURNUM. See Crrisus. 

LACRYMA JOBI. - See Corx. 

LACTUCA, Tourn. Inſt. R. H. 473. tab. 267. Lettuce. 

The CHARACTERS are, oo 

| The flowers are compoſed of ſeveral hermaphrodite florets, in- 

chſed in a ſcaly oblong empalement. The florets have one petal, 

which is ftretched out on one fide like a tongue; theſe have frue 

ſhort hairy lamina. T he germen afterward becomes one oblong 

pointed ſeed, crowned with a fingle down. | 

lt would be to little purpoſe to mention in this place the 

| ſeveral ſorts of Lettuce that are to be found in botanic 

writers, many of which are plants of no uſe, and are never 

cultivated but in botanic gardens for variety, and ſome of 


them are found wild in-many parts of an, (x wg I ſhall 
therefore paſs over thoſe, and only mention here the ſeveral 


forts which are commonly cultivated in the kitchen-garden 
for uſe: 1. Common, or garden Lettuce. 2. Cabbage 
Lettuce. 3. Cilicja Lettuce. 4. Dutch brown Lettuce. 
5. Aleppo Lettuce. 6. Imperial Lettuce. 7. Green capu- 
chin Lettuce, 8. Verſailles, or upright white Cos Lettuce. 
9. Black Cos. ro. Red Cos. 11. Red gapuchin Lettuce. 
12. Roman Lettuce. 13. Prince Lettuce. 14. Royal Let- 
tuce. 15. ptian Cos Lettuce. 3 
The firſt of theſe ſorts is commonly ſown for cutting very 
young, to mix with other ſmall Sallad herbs, and is only 
Uifferent from the ſecond ſort, in being a degeneracy there- 
from, or otherwiſe the ſecond is an improvement by fre- 
— cultivation from the firſt; for if the ſeeds are ſaved 
m ſuch plants of the ſecond ſort as did not cabbage 
Cloſely, the plants produced from that ſeed will all degene- 
rate to the firſt ſort, which is by the gardeners called Lap 
Lettuce, to diſtinguiſh it from the other, which they call 
Cabbage Lettuce. The ſeeds of the firſt, which are com- 
monly ſaved from any of the plants, without having regard 
to their oodneſs, are generally ſold at a very cheap rate 
(eſpecial y in dry ſeaſons, when theſe plants always produce 
© greateſt quantity of ſeeds,) though ſometimes this ſeed 


K OE 
roots are greatly uſed in medicine as ſudoriſie and carmina- 
tive, and have greatly the ſcent of Ginger when firſt taken 
out of the ground, being divided into ſeveral fleſhy tubers 
joined, about four inches long; the leaves are oval, grow- 
ing cloſe to the root without foot-ſtalks ; from between 
| theſe leaves the flowers are produced ſingly, having no foot- 
| ſtalk; the flowers are white, with a bright purple bottom, 

but are not ſucceeded by ſeeds in England. 

"This plant is eafily propagated by parting of the roots in 
W 2 they put out any leaves; but as itis a native 
of a hot country, ſo the plants muſt be conſtantly preſerved 

in the tan- bed in the ſtove, for i they are placed on ſhelves 
in a dry ſtove, the roots will decay in winter, ſo th 
ſhould be treated in the ſame manner as Ginger. 


- 


This plant grows naturally in the Eaſt-Indies, where the | 


— 
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is ſold in the P and by perſons who make a trade 
e 


of ſelling ſeeds, for the Cabbage Lettuce, which is often 
the occaſion of peoples being diſappointed in their crop z 
ſo that this fort ſhould never be cultivated but to be cut up 
_ young, for which purpoſe this is the only good ſort, 
and may be ſown any time of the year, obſerving only in 
hot weather to ſow it on ſhady borders, and in the ſpring 
and autumn upon warm borders, but in winter it ſhould be 
ſown under glaſſes, otherwiſe it is ſubject to be deſtroyed by 
ſevere froſts. | | 
The Cabbage Lettuce may alſo be ſown at different times 
of the year, in order to have a continuation 'of it through 
the whole ſeaſon. The firſt crop is generally ſown in Fe- 
bruary, which ſhould be upon an open warm ſpot of ground, 
| and when the plants are come up, they ſhould be thinned 
out to the diſtance of ten inches each way, which may be 
done by hoeing them out, as is practiſed for Turneps, Car- 
rots, Onions, &c. provided you have no occaſion for the 
ſuperfluous plants, otherwiſe oy may be drawn up, and 
tranſplanted into another ſpot o ground at the ſame 
diſtance, which, if done before the plants are too large, 
they will ſucceed very well, though they will not be fo 
large as thoſe which were left upon the ſpot where they 
were ſown, but they will come ſomewhat later, which will 
be of ſervice where people do not continue ſowing every 
fortnight. | 
You muſt alfo obſerve in ſowing the ſuceeeding crops, as 
the ſeaſon advances, to chuſe a ſhady moiſt fituation, bur 
not under the drip of trees, otherwiſe, in the heat of ſum- 
mer, they will run up to ſeed before they cabbage. In the 
middle of Auguſt you ſhould ſow the laſt crop, which is 
to ſtand over winter; the ſeeds ſhould be ſown thin apon a 
good light foil, in a warm fituation ; and when the plants 
are come up, they muſt be hoed out ſo as to ſtand fingly, 
and cut down all the weeds to clear them. In the beginning 
of October they ſhould be tranſplanted into warm borders, 
where, if the winter is not very ſevere, they will ſtand very 
well; but in order to be fure of a crop, it will be adviſeable 
| to plant a few upon a bed rr dok, where they _— | 
E'E arch? 
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each way, for if they are planted too cloſe, they 
ſubject x4 grow tall, bat ſeldom cabbage well; — fog 
this crop, if ſucceed well, it will be proper to fave the 
ſeeds ; though ſome plants ſhould alſo be marked of chat 
crop ſown in the ſpring, becauſe ſometimes it happens, that 
| the firſt may fail by a wet ſeaſon, when the plants are full in 
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arched over with. hoops, and in ſevere: fxofts they ſhould be 
covered with mats and gory or a4" . * ſecure them 
from being deſtroyed; in the ſpring of the year, 

tnay be tranſplanted out into a anda ſoil, 2 be die 
tance befbre · mentioned; hut fill thaſe which grew under 
the wall, if they eſc the winter, and were ſuffered to. 


remain, wall cabbay than thoſe which are removed; | flower, and the ſecond may ſucceed, by having a more 

Hut you muſt obſerve not to place them too cloſe to the pale or favourable ſeaſon af 1 and if ſhould both fuc. 

wall, which would occafion their growing up tall, and pre- | ceed, there will be no harm in that, the feeds will 

vent their baing large or hard. grow very well when. two years old, and if well ſaved, at 
In order ta ſave good feeds of this kind, you ſhould look |: three, but this wilt not — happen. 


aver. yaur Lettuces when they are in perfection, and ſuch of C The moſt valuable of all 


l forts. of Lettuce in England 
them as are very hard ang! grow law, ſhould have flicks 


8 | are the Egyptian green Cos, and the white Cos, the Ciliciz 
ſt into NN by the fides of as many of them as and red Cos. Though ſome people are very fond of the 
you intend for ſeed, to mark them from the reft ; and you || Royal and Imperial Lettuces, but they ſeldom. fell & well 
1 mould carefully.pult ap all the ret from amongſt them as | in the London markets as the other, nor are fo generally 
ſoon as they begin to run up, if any happen to be left, leſt | efteemed. Indeed of late years, fince the white Cos has 
when they are run up to flower, they ſhould, by intermixing | been commonly cultivated, it has obtained the preference 
their farina with the flowers of the good ones, degenerate | of all the other ſorts, until the Egyptian green and the red 
the ſeeds. | Cos was introduced, which are fo much ſweeter and ten- 
The Cilicia, imperial, royal, black, white, and red Cos derer than the white Cos, that they are by all good judge, 
Lettuces may be ſown at the following times: the firſt ſea- | eſtcemed the beſt ſorts of Lettuce yet known. Theſe will 
ſan is the beginning of February, upon a gentle hot-bed co- | endure the cold of our ordinary winters full as well as the 
vered with a frame: the ſecond is the latter end of Feb '» | white Cos; but at the ſeafon of their cabbaging, if there 
ar the beginning of March, upon a warm border of light happens to be much wet, they are very ſubject to rot. 
ſoil, in an o den, 1. e. not over-fhadowed with trees; þ The brown Dutch and green capuchin Lettuces are very 
when the plants come up on the hot-bed, they ſhould have | hardy, and may be ſown at the ſame ſeaſons as was directed 
a great ſhare of freſh air admitted to them, to prevent their f for the common Cabbage Lettuce, and are very proper to 
drawing up weak, and when they have four or fix leaves, | plant under a wall or lredge, to ſtand the winter, where 
they ſhould be tranſplanted upon another hot- bed to bring |} many times theſe will live, when moſt of the other ſorts 
them forwezd, but Shad ares be arched over. withs hoops |; are deſtroyed, therefore. will prove very acceptable, 
and covered with mats. When the plants are ſtrong enough at a time chen few other ſorts are to be had; they will 
to plant out for good, they ſhauld be ſet at fixteen inches | alſo endure more heat and: drought than moſt other ſorts 
dGffance each way. Thoſe which. were ſawn. on the warm of Lettuce, which renders them. very proper for late ſow- 
border, ſhould alſa be tranſplanted into another. ſpot. of. ing; for it oſten happens, in. very hot weather, that the 
round, at the fame diſtance as the former, obſerving, if other ſorts of Lettuce will run up to ſeed in a few-days after 
the ſeaſon, 1s dry, to water them till they. have taken zoot-; they are cabbaged, whereas theſe will: abide near three 
after which they mult be carefally kept clean from. weeds, || weeks in good. order, efpecially if care be taken to cut the 
which is the only culture they will require, except the black || forwardeſ firſt; leaving thoſe that are not ſo hard cabbaged 
Cos Lettuce, which ſhould be tied up when they are full to the laſt. In ſaving of theſe ſeeds, the fame care ſhould 
we (in the manzer as was. directed for the blanching of be taken to preſerve only ſuch as are very large and welk 
dive) to whiten their inner leaves, and render them criſp, cabbaged, otherwiſe the ſeeds will degenerate, and be good 
otherwiſe they are ſeldom good for much, rarely cabbaging | for little. : 
without this. aſiftance. If theſe ſosts of Lettuce are planted upon a moderate 
' When the Lettuces are. in. perfetion, they ſhould be | hot-bed in autumn, and covered with a good frame, they 
looked over, and 2s. many. of the beſt of them as you in-] may be cabbaged fo: well: as to be fit for uſe in February 
tend for ſeed, ſhould be marked (in the ſame manner as |; and: March, and may be continued till thoſe in the open air 
was before directed for the common Cabbage Lettuce) be- are ſit for: uſe. 5 | 
ing very, careful not to ſuffer; any ordinary. ones to ſeed | In ſaving:ſeeds of all theſe forts. of Lettuce, you ſhould 
amongſt or near them, as was before obſerved, which would | obſerve never to let two ſorts ſtand near each other, for by 
E more injurious to theſe ſorts than to the common, as their farina mixing, they will both vary from their original. 
eing-more inclinable to degenerate with us, if they are and partake of each other; there ſhould alſo be a ſtake fixed 
not care fully preſerved. 5 | down by the fide. of each, to which the ſtem ſhould be 
But to continue theſe forts of Lettuce through the ſeaſon, faſtened, to prevent their being broken, or blown out of 
the ſeeds muſt be ſown in Aprik May, and June, obſerving the ground by wind, to which the Cilicia, Cos, and the 
(as was before directed) to ſow the late crops. in, a ſhady | other large growing Lettuces, are very ſubject when they 
- FJvation, otherwiſe they will run up to ſeed before they | are in flower. When the ſeeds begin to ripen, ſuch branches 
ow to any lizg ;. in the middle or latter end of September | of. the large growing  Lettuces. as ripen firſt ſhould be cut, 
there ſnould be forge ſeeds ſown of theſe. ſorts, to abide-the-| and. not wait to have the ſzed of the whole plant ripe toge- 
winter, which plants ſhould. be. tranſplanted either under | ther, which never happens; but, on the contrary, ſome 
glaſſes, or in a bed, which ſhould be arched over with hoops, | branches: will be: ripe a fortnight or three weeks 
in crder to be, covered in. the winter, otherwitie in hand win-, | others, and when they are- cut-they muſt be ſpread upon æà 
ters they are gften.deftrayed ; but.theſe plants ſnould have | coarſe cloth in a dry place, that the ſeeds: may: dry; after 
as much free aix as. poſſible ven the weather is mild, only | 'which-they ſhould be beat os rubbed out, and dried again» 
covering them in hard. rains, or froſty weather, for if they and then carefully hanged up where mice and other vermin 
are kept too cloſely. covered in winter, they will be ſubject cannot come at them, for if they do, they will ſoon cat 
to mouldineſs, which ſoon rots them. them up- 
In the ſpring theſe plants ſhould be planted cut into a rich F LACTUCA AGNINEF. See VAEERIANELLA. 
Wht ſoil, allowing them at lead. eighteen ix cacs-diſtance “ LADY's-SLIPPER, See CTAN LADY's 
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LADY's SMOCK. Ser Cardauine, 
LGA. Baſtard Cumin. 
The CHatacteRs are, 

hath 
2 t, 2 of tight indented leaves. The flower conſts 
of foe horned tals, at the bottom of each flower is fituated the 

attended Ly five lamina ; the germen afierward changes 

* an oval ſeed, crowned with the empalement. | 
We have but one Srgcits of this plant, viz. 
Lacotcia (Caminoides.) Lin. Hort. Cliff. Baſtard, or 
Wild Cumin. | | 
We have no other Engliſh name for this plant, nor is this 
a yery proper one, but as it has been titled by ſome of the 
ancient botaniſts Cuminum ſylveſtre, fo it may be ſtiled 
wild, or Baſtard Cumin in Engliſh. 15 

This is an annual plant, which grows about a foot high. 
The leaves reſemble thoſe of the Honewort. The flowers, 
which are of a ere yellow colour, are collected in ſphe- 
rical heads at the extremity of the ſhoots; but there being | 
little beauty in the plant, it is rarely cultivated, except in 
botanic gardens. It grows plentifully about Aix in Pro- 
yence, as alſo in molt of the iſlands of the Archipelago. It 
is annual, and periſhes ſoon after the ſeeds are ripe. The 
ſeeds of this plant ſhould be ſown in autumn ſoon after they 
are ripe, or if they are permitted to ſcatter the plants will 
come up, and require no other care but to clear them from 
weeds, When the ſeeds are ſown in the ſpring, they com- 
monly remain in the ground a year before they grow, and 
ſometimes I have known them lie two or three years in the 
ground, ſo that if the plants do not come up the firſt year, 
they ſhould not be diſturbed. 
LAGOPUS. See Trirorium. 
LAMIUM. Tourn. Inſt. R. H. 183. tab. 89. Dead 
Nettle, or Archangel. . | 
The CHARACTERS are, | 
The flower hath a permanent empalement, which is cat into 
five equal ſegments at the top, which end in beards. The flower 
is of the lip kind, <vith one petal, ſwollen at the chaps and com- 
preſed; the upper lip is arched, obtuſe, and entire; the under is 
heart-ſhaped, and indented at the end. It hath four awl-ſhaped 
ſtamina, two of which are lenger than the other. It hath a 
four-cornered germen, which afterward becomes four three-cor+ 
nered ſeeds, fitting in the open empalement. | 

The SpecCtxs are, 
1. Lauiuu (Parpureum) foliis cordatis obtuſis 


| 


| 


| 


2. LaMlun 


petiolatis. Hor 
Nettle. 


(Album) foliis cordatis acuminatis ſerratis 
t. Cliff. 314. White Archangel, or Dead 


- 


labio floris ſuperiore crenato. Hoary dead Nettle with a pur- 
Pliſh flower, whoſe upper lip is crenated. Tl | 
4. Lauiun (Moſchatam) foliis cordatis obtuſis glabris, 
floralibus ſeflilibus, calycibus profunde inciſis. Eaſtern dead 
Nettle, ſometime; ſweet ſcented, and ſometimes ſtinting, with. a 
large foxwer, | | 
5. Lautun (Melififoliam) foliis cordatis nervoſis ſerra- 
us, petiolis longioribus,, caule erecto. Mountain dead Nettle 
with a Balm leaf. | | | 

: There are other ſpecies of this genus, as alſo ſome varie- 
tics of it, but as they are many 4 + * weeds, ſo there are 
few who care to admit them into their gardens. 

The firſt ſort grows naturally in moſt parts of England, 


— hedges and by the fide of highways ; it is alſo a 


Diſp 
it. 


- 


enſaries .as a medicinal plant, I have choſen to inſert 
6 This is an annual plant, whoſe flalks ſeldom riſe more 
than fix inches high; the under leaves are heart-ſhaped, 


blunt, and fland upon pretty long foot-ſtalks, but the upper 


f 


wers collected into a Bead, in ons common em 


: | petiola- 
tis. Hort. Cliff. 341. Purple finking Archangel, or Dead Nettle. 


3. Lauiun (Garganicum) foliis cordatis erenatis villoſis, 


leſome weed in gardens, but as it ſtands in moſt of the 
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leaves ft nearer to the falky; the flowers come out in 
whorls on the upper part of the ſtalk ; they are of a pale 
purple colour, and are ſucceeded by four naked feeds fitting 
in the empalement ; after the ſeeds are ripe the plant de- 
cays. It flowers from the middle of March, when the au- 
tumnal ſelf-ſown plants begin, which are ſucceeded by 
others, which continue in ſucceſſion all the ſummer, 

The fecond ſort is commonly called Archangel ; this is 
alſo uſed in medicine, for which I have enumerated it here, 
The roots of this fort are perennial, and creep much in the 
2 ſo are difficult to extirpate, eſpecially where they 

appen to grow under buſhes or hedges, for the roots in- 
termix with thoſe of the buſhes, and every ſmall piece of 
them will grow and ſpread. The ftalks of this rife much 
higher than thoſe of the laſt ; the flowers are larger, white, 
and grow in whorls round the ſtalks; theſe continue in ſuc- 
ceſſion moſt part of the ſummer. | x 

The third ſort grows naturally upon. the mountains in 
Italy; this hath a perennial creeping root, ſrom which ariſe 
many thick ſquare ftalks a foot high, garniſhed with. heart - 
ſhaped leaves which are hairy, placed oppoſite, 3 up · 
on pretty long foot: ſtalks; the flowers come out in whorls 
at the joints of the ſtalk; they are large, of a pale purpliſh 
colour, and continue in ſucceſſion moſt part of the ſummer 
the flowers are ſucceeded by ſeeds, which ripen about fix 
weeks after. This may be propagated by ſeeds, but as the 
roots ſpread greatly in the ground, ſo when once it is ob» 
tained, it will nents Wl enough without care. _ 
The fourth ſort grows naturally in the Archipelago; this 

is an annual plant, which, if permitted to ſcatter its ſeeds, 
the plants will come up in the autumn, and thrive better 
than when ſown by hand. The plants during the winter 
make a pretty appearance, for the leaves are marked with , 
white ſpots, ſomewhat like thoſe of the autumnal Cycla- 
men; the ftalks riſe eight or nine inches high, garniſhed 
with ſmooth heart-ſhaped leaves placed oppoſite ;. theſe in 
dry weather have a muſty ſcent, but in wet weather are 
fœtid; the flowers are white, ſtanding in whorls round the 
ſtalks. They appear in April, and the ſeeds ripen in June, 
then the plants decay; this requires no culture, but to keep 
the plants clear from weeds. | aj 5 hn 

The fifth fort grows naturally in, Portugal; this hath = 
perennial root; the ſtalk riſes a foot and a half high; they 
are ſtrong, ſquare, and grow erect; the leaves are large, 
heart-ſhaped, and much veined ; they are deeply ſawed on 
their edges, and are placed oppoſite. 'The flowers come 
out in whorls round the ſtalks at every joint; they are very 
large, of a deep purple colour; thoſe on the lower of 
the ſtalks appear the beginning of May, which are ſuc- 
ceeded by others above, ſo that there is a continuance of 
flowers almoſt two months on the ſame ftalks. This plant 
very rarely produces „* ſeeds in England, nor do the roots 
propagate very faſt, fo that it is not common in England. 

The beſt time to remove and part theſe roots is in October, 
but they muſt not be tranſplanted oftener than every third 
year if they are required to flower ſtrongly, for the great 
beauty of this plant conſiſts in the number of ftalks, which 
are always proportional to the ſize of the roots; for ſmall. 
ones will put one or two ſtalks only, whereas the large ones 
will have eight or ten. The roots are hardy, and will thrive 
beſt in a ſoft loamy ſoil. Re 

LAMPSANA. See LaPsana. 

LAND. Its improvement. 

1. By Incloſing. 1 

[lacloſing of Lands, and dividing the ſame inte ſeverg! 
fields, for paſture or tillage, is one of the principal ways of 
improvement; firſt, by aſcertaining to every man his juit 


| 


| 
| 


| 


property, and thereby preventing an infinity of treſpaſſes 
| and injuries, that Lands in common are ſubject unto, beſid 
Ccc 2 | the 
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the diſadvantage of being obli 
with the other people who have Land in the ſame field; ſo 

that the ſowing, fallowing, and tilling the ground, muſt be 
equally performed by all the landholders; and when there 
happens a flothful negligent perſon, who has Land inter- 
* with others, it is one of the greateſt nuiſances ima- 
inable. 
che hedge-rows planted with timber- trees, &c. it preſerves 
the Land warm, and defends and ſhelters it from the violent 
cold nipping winds, which, in ſevere winters, deſtroy much 
of the Corn, pulſe, or whatever grows on the champaign 
grounds. ' And where it is laid down for paſture, it yields 
much more Graſs than the open fields, and the Grafs will 
begin to much ſooner in the ſpring. The hedges and 
trees alſo afford ſhelter for the cattle from the cold winds in 
winter, and ſhade for them in the great heats of ſummer. 
Theſe hedges alio afford the diligent huſbandman plenty of 
fuel, as alſo plongh-boot, cart- boot, xc. And where they 
are carefully planted and preſerved, furniſh him with maſt 
for his ſwine ; or where the hedge-rows are planted with 
fruit - trees, there will be a ſupply of fruit for cyder, perry, 
Sc. which in moſt parts of England are of no {mall advan- 
tage to the huſbandman. 
By this method of inclofing, there is alſo much more em- 
2 for the poor, and is therefore a remedy againſt 
ggary ; for in thoſe open countries, where there are great 
downs, commons, heaths, and waſtes, there is nothing but 
poverty and idleneſs to be ſcen amongſt the generality of 


their inhabitants. 


In inclofing of Land, regard ſhould be had to the nature 
of the ſoil, and what it is intended for, becauſe Corn-land 
ſhould not be divided into ſmall fields; for befides the loſs 
of ground in hedges, &c. the Corn doth ſeldom thrive ſo 
well in ſmall incloſures, as in more open Land, eſpeciall 
where the trees are large in the hedge-rows. The Graſs alſo 
in paſture is not ſo ſweet near hedges, or under the drip of 
trees, as in an open expoſure; ſo that where the Ae Ke 
are made too ſmall, or the Land over- planted with trees, the 
herbage will not be near ſo , nor in ſo great plenty, as 
in larger fields; therefore, before a perſon begins to incloſe, 
he ſhould well conſider how he may do it to the greateſt ad- 
vantage : as for inſtance, it is always neceflary to have 
ſome ſmaller incloſures near the habitation, for the ſhelter 
of cattle, and the conveniency of ſhifting them from one 
geld to another, as the ſeaſon of the year may require; and 
hereby the habitation, barns, tables, and out-houſes, will 
be better defended from ftrong winds, which often do great 
—_ to thoſe that are expoſed to their fury. Theſe emal 
incloſures may be of ſeveral dimenſions, ſome of them three, 
four, fix, or eight acres in extent; but the larger diviſions 
for Corn fhould not contain leſs than twenty or thirty acres 
or more, according to the fize of the farm. 
The uſual method of inclofing Land is, with a ditch and 
bank ſet with Quick. But in marſh Land, where there is 
lenty of water, they content themſelves with only a ditch, 
y the fides of which they uſually plant Sallows or Poplars, 
which being quick of growth, in a few years afford ſhade 
to the cattle; and when they are lopped, produce a conſi- 
derable profit to their owners. In ſome counties the divi- 
fions of their Lands is by dry walls made of flat ſtones, laid 
regularly one upon another, and laying the top courſe of 
ſtones in clay, to keep them together, the weight of which 
ſecures the under ones. But in ſome parts of Suſſex and 
Hampſhire they often lay the foundation of their banks 
with flat ſtones, which 1s of a confiderable breadth at bot- 
tom ; upon which they raiſe the bank of earth, and plant 
the hedge on the top, which in a few years makes a ſtron 


durable fence, eſpecially if they are planted with Holly, as | 


ſo ne of thoſe in Suſſex are. 


ged to keep the ſame ſeaſons | 


Secondly, where Land is properly incloſed, and. 


— 


former, were it not for the ſlowneſs of its growth while 


ning of April, in the place where the hedge is deſigned ; 


broken by cattle, or boys in their ſport. 
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I ſhall now mention the moſt p 


of fences for the different ſoils and fituations, ſo as to au. 
ſwer the expectation of the planter : aud firſt, the white 


plants for. mak; 


and will grow u 


Thorn is eſteemed. the. beſt for ing, 1 
ut it ſucceeds be on 


almoſt any ſ6i! and in any ſituation, 
a Hazle loam. 

The next to the white is the black Thorn, which, thousk 
not ſo generally eſteemed as the white, yet it will make an 
excellent fence, where proper care is taken in the plantin 
and after-management of it; and the loppings of this hedge 
make much the beſt buſhes, and are of longer duration for 
dead hedges than any other ſort, and are very proper to 
mend gaps in fences, "Theſe hedges will be better, if the 

lants are raiſed from the ſtones of the fruit, which ſhodld 
ſown on the ſpot where they are to remain, than where 
the plants are taken from a nurſery. 

The Crab will alſo make a ſtrong durable fence ; this ma 
be raiſed by ſowing the kernels in the place where the hedge 
is deſigned, but then there ſhould be great care taken of 


the plants while they are young, to keep them clear from | 


weeds, as alſo to guard them from cattle. When theſe 
ſtocks have obtained ſtrength, ſome of them may be grafted 
with Apples for cyder, where the fence 1s not expoſed to a 
public road; but the grafts ſhould not be nearer than thirty- 
five or forty fect, leſt they ſpoil the hedge, by their heads 
overgrowing and dripping on it. | 

T b Holly is alſo an excellent plant for ever-green 
hedges, and would claim the preference to either of the 


young, and the difficulty of tranſplanting the plants when 
grown to a moderate ſize. This will grow beſt in cold 
ſlony lands, where, if once it takes well, the hedges may 
be rendered ſo cloſe and thick, as to keep out all forts of 
animals, and will grow to a great height, and 1s of long 
duration. 

The Alder will alſo make a good hedge, when planted 
on a moiſt foil, or on the fide of rivers, or large ditches; 
and will preſerve the bank from eng waſhed away, where 
there are running ſtreams; for they ſpread pretty much at 
bottom, and ſend forth ſuckers from their roots 1n great 

lenty. | : 
F of. late years the Furz has been propagated for hedges in 
ſeveral parts of England, and indeed will make a good fence 
on poor, ſandy, or gravelly ſoils, where few other plants 
will grow. The beſt method of raiſing theſe hedges is, to 
ſow the ſeed about the latter end of March, or the begin- 


for the plants will not bear to be tranſplanted, unlels it be 
done while they are young, and then there is great 
of their taking. 
Elder is ſometimes planted for hedges, being very quick 
of growth; ſo that if ticks or truncheons about four or five 
feet long, be thruſt into a bank ſlopewiſe each way, ſo as 
to croſs each other, and thereby form a fort of chequer work, 
it will make a fence for ſhelter in one year. But as this 15 
a vigorous growing plant, it will never form a cloſe fence ; 
and the young ſhoots being very ſoft and pithy, are ſoon 


There are ſome other plants which have been recom- 
mended for fences, but thoſe here enumerated are the only 
uſeful ſorts for ſuch purpoſes ; wherefore I ſhall paſs over 
the others, as not worthy of the care of the huſbandman. 
And as to the farther directions for planting and preſerving 
of hedges, with inſtructions for plaſhing or laying hes), 
the reader is defired to turn to the articles of Fences an 
HepGEs, where there are particular directions for 
works exhibited, which I ſhall not here repeat. ; 

The draining of Land is alſo another great improveme® 


| to it 5 for though meadows and aſtures, which are capable 
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being overflowed, produce a greater quantity of herbage 

than dry Land, yet where the wet lies too long upon the 
„the Graſs will be ſour and extremely coarſe ; and 

Fre there is not care taken in time to drain this Land, it 

vill produce little Graſs, and ſoon be over-run with 'Ruſhes 

and Flags, ſo as to be of ſmall value. 

The beſt method for draining of theſe Lands is, to cut 


ſeveral drains acroſs the Land, in thoſe places where the 


make a convenient number of other drains, to carry off the 
water to either ponds or rivers in the lower parts of the Land. 
Theſe drains need not be made very large, unleſs the ground 
de very low, and ſo ſituated as not to be near any river to 
which the water may be conveyed ; in which caſe there 
ſhould be large ditches dug at proper diftances, in the 
Joweſt part of the ground, to contain the water, and the 
earth which comes out of the ditches ſhould be equally 
ſpread on the Land, to raiſe the ſurface. But where the 
water can be conveniently carried off, the beſt method is to 
make under-ground drains at proper diſtances, which may 
empty themſelves into large ditches, which are deſigned to 
carry off the water. Theſe ſort of drains are the nioſt 
convenient, and as they are hid from the fight, do not in- 
commode the Land, nor 1s there any ground loſt where theſe 
are made. 

The uſual method of making theſe drains is to dig trenches, 
and fill the bottoms with ſtones, bricks, Ruſhes, or buſhes, 
which are covered over with the earth, which was — out 


of the trenches; but this is not the beſt method, becauſe the 


water has not a free paſſage through theſe drains, ſo that 
whenever there is a flood, they are often ſtopped by the ſoil 
which the water frequently brings down with it. The beſt 
method I have yet found to make theſe drains is to dig 
trenches to a proper depth for carrying off the water, which 
for the principal drains ſhould be three feet wide at their 
top, and floped down two feet in depth, where there 
ſhould be a ſmall bank or ſhoulder left on each fide, upon 
which the croſs ſtakes or bearers ſhould be laid, and below 
theſe banks there ſhould be an open drain left, at leaſt one 
foot deep, and nine or ten inches wide, that there may be 
room for the water to paſs through: theſe larger drains 
ſhould be at convenient diſtances, and ſmaller drains of 
about fix or ſeven inches wide, and the hollow under the 
buſhes eight or nine inches deep, ſhould be cut acroſs the 
ground, which ſhould diſcharge the water into theſe larger 
drains. The number and fituation of them muſt be in 
proportion to the wetneſs of the Land, and the depth of 
earth above the buſhes muſt alſo be proportioned to the in- 
tended uſe of the Land; for if it is arable Land to be 
ploughed, it muſt not be ſhallower than a foot or fourteen 
inches, that there may be ſufficient depth for the plough, 
without diſturbing the buſhes, but for Paſture-land nine 
inches will be full enough; for when the buſhes lie too 
deep in ſtrong Land, they will have little effect, the ground 
above will bind ſo hard as to detain the wet on the ſurface. 
When the drains are dug, there ſhould be prepared a quan- 
uty of good Bruſh-wood ; the larger ſticks ſhould be cut to 
lengths of about ſixteen or eighteen inches, which ſhould 

laid acroſs upon the two fide-banks of the drain, at 
about four inches diſtance ; then cover theſe ſticks with the 
ſmaller Bruſh-wood, Furz, Broom, Heath, or any. other 
kind of Bruſh, laying it lengthwiſe pretty cloſe ; on the 
top of theſe may be laid Ruſhes, Flags, &c. and then the 
earth laid on to cover the whole. Theſe ſort of drains will 
rontinue good for a great number of years, and are never 
8 to the inconveniencies of the other, for the water will 
= an eaſy paſſage through them under the buſhes ; and 


expence; but in places where wood 15 ſcarce; it would 


water is ſubjeR to lodge; and from theſe croſs drains to 
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be chargeable to make them : however, in. this caſe, it 
would be a great advantage to theſe Lands to plant a ſuffi- 
cient number of cuttings of Willow, or the black Poplar, 
on ſome of the moiſt places, which would furniſh Bruſh- 
wood for theſe — in four or ſive years; and as the 

expence of planting theſe cuttings is trifling, there cannot 
be a greater advantage to an eſtate which wants draining 


| than to practiſe this method, which is in every perſon's 


power, fince there is little expence attending 1t. 

In countries where there is plenty of ſtone, that is the beſt 
material for making theſe under-ground drains ; for when 
theſe are properly made, they will never want repairing. 

The beft time of the year for making theſe drains is about 
Michaelmas, before the heavy rains of autumn fall, Fecauſe 
at this ſeaſon the Land is uſually dry, fo that the drains may 
be dug to a proper depth; for when the ground is wet, it. 
will be very difficult to dig to any-depth, becauſe the water 
will drain in wherever there is an opening in the ground. 

As the draining of cold wet Lands is a great improvement 
to them, ſo the floating or watering of dry looſe Land 1s not 
a leſs advantage to them. This may be eaſily effected where 
there are rivers, or reſervoirs of water, which are ſituated 
above the level of the ground- defigned to be floated, by 
under-ground drains (made after the manner of thoſe before. 
directed for draming of Land). through which the water may 
be conveyed at proper ſeaſons, and let out on the ground: 
in order to this, there muſt be good fluices: made at the heads 
of the drains, ſo that the water may never get out, but at 
ſuch times as is required; for if this be not taken care of, 
the water, inſtead of improving the Land, will greatly da- 
mage it: | | 

The time for drowning of Land is uſually from November 
to the end of April; but though this is the general practice, 
yet I cannot approve of it for many reaſons; The firſt is, 
that by the wet lying continually on the ground in winter, 
the roots of the finer fort of Graſs are rotted and deſtroyed ;. 


and by letting on of the water, at the ſeaſon when the ſeeds 5 


1 


E num. | 


of Docks, and other bad weeds, which commonly grow by 
river ſides, are falling, theſe ſeeds are carried upon the 
Land, where they remain and grow, and fill the ground with 
bad weeds, which is commonly the caſe with moſt of the 
water meadows in England, the Graſs in general being 
deftroyed; ſo that Ruſhes,. Docks, and other trumpery,. 
make up the burden of theſe Lands; but if theſe meadows - 
were judiciouſly manage. and never floated till March or 
April, the quantity of ſweet good Graſs would be thereby 
greatly increaſed, and the beautiful verdure of the-meadows - 
preſerved. 2 | | : 

Another great improvement of Land is by burning of it, 
which for ſour, heathy, and ruſhy Land, be it either hot or 
cold, wet or dry, is a very great improvement; ſo that 
ſuch Lands will, in two or three years after burning, yield 
more, excluſive of the charges, than the inherirance was 
worth before; but this is not to be praiſed on rich fertile 
Land, for as the fire deſtroys the acid juice, which occafi- 
ons ſterility in the poor Land, . ſoit will in like manner con- 
ſume the juices. of the richer Land, and thereby im- 
poveriſh it, ſo that it hath been with great reaſon diſuſed 
in deep rich countries. | 

It is alſo a very great improvement where Land is over- 


grown with Broom, Furz, &c. to ſtub. them up by the 


roots ; and when they are dry lay them on heaps, and co- 


ver them with the parings of the earth, and burn them, and 
. ſpread the aſhes over the ground. By this method vaſt tracts 
of Land, which at preſent produce little or nothing to their 
- owners, might be made 


good at a ſmall expence, ſo as to 


become good eftates to the proprietors. 
ere there is plenty of Bruſh-wood, they are made at an |. 


LANTANA. Lin. Gen. Plant, 683. American Vibur- 


The 
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The empalewent of the ber 5s cut iu four fagments. The. 
tay ba} hd cad 
qe of the hattem, dere it 45 divided into fouve parts. tn the 
r is ftuated the germen, attended by four Ha- 
nina, n being Joanger than the other. The germen afterward 
bw yaa apening ine tvs cells, inclefing a 
, The SPECIES are, | 
1. LaSTASA (Aae) foliis oppeſitis, caule aculeato 
ramoſa, floribus capitato-umbellatis. Prickly American Vi- 
Saru with bragd Nettle lrawes, and carmine flowers, 
2. LaxnTAaya (bam) cauje inermi, feliis lanceolatis 
dentatis alternis, foribus corymboſis. S Lantana with 
Jp-ar-ſpaped leaves placed alternate, and « ſmaller flower and 


. 3- LaxTAna (Lanuginoſa) eaule ramoſo lanuginoſo, fo- 
_ his orbiculatis crenatis, oppoſitis, floribus capitatis. Lan- 
tana with a hairy branching all, round crenated leaves placed 
- oppoſite, and flowers collected in heads. 2145 
4 LaxTaxa (Trifohe) foliis ternis, ſpicis oblongis im- 
bricatis. Lin. Sp. Plant. 626. Lantana with leaves placed 
.by threes round the flalks, and oblong imbricated ſpikes of 


5. Lanr ANA (Urticefelia) caule aculeato, foliis oblon- 
tis ſerratis tis, florĩbus corymboſis. Lantana 


7 


r ſhape, having a gylindrical tbe ſpread | 


— — 
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 fapport ſmall heads of pale flowers, 
| (mall purple berries, each having one ſeed. 
The third fort was ſent me from La Vera Crus by the 
late Dr. Honfteun. This riſes with a fharubby ſtalk abom 
four fect high, dividing into ſeveral woolly branches, The 
leaves are oblong, and ſawed on their edges, Randing 
poſite. The ſoòt- talks of the flowers come out from 
wings of the leaves, ſuſtaining an oblong ſpike of Purple 
flowers. | | 
The fourth fort riſes with a ſhrubby ſtalk about three ſeet 
bigh, covered with a gray woolly bark, garniſhed with ob. 
long leaves, indented on their edges; they are placed 
poſite at bottom, but by threes on the upper part of 
ſtalk. At the end of the branches ariſe the foot-Ralles of 
the flowers, which ſuſtain an oblong head of purple flow. 
ers, which come out of imbricated cups, and are ſucceeded 
by pretty large purple berries, containing one ſeed. This 
flowers at the ſame time with the former ſorts, and is an 
annual plant. | 
The fifth fort was ſent me from La Vera Cruz, by the 
late Dr. Houſtoun. This riſes with a prickly branching 
ſtalk four or five feet high, garniſhed with oblong heart. 
ſhaped leaves, which are ſawed on their edges, ending in 
acute points. At the end of the branches the flowers come 
out in round bunches, ſtanding upon flender foot-ſtalks 
The flowers are yellow, and grow in looſer bunches or heads 


itb a prickly flalk, 
WR RR 3 22 
LaxnTaxna (Camera) eaule inermi, foliis ovato- lan- 


Lantana T4 fall, oval, Sr Banes, rough, faw- 
ed leaves, and flower i beads. . 


s in <voally. 8 | 

7. Lax TAMA (Bullata) foliis oblongo-ovatis acuminatis | 
ſerratis rugoſis alternis, floribys capitatis. Lantana wwithob- 
Jong, oval-yointed, ſawed leaves, which are rough and placed 
Monat Anna growing for bands. 2 
8. LaxTaxa (Alla caule inermi, foliis ovatis ſerra- 
tis, floribus capitatis alaribus ſeſſilibus. Lantana with a | 
ſmooth fall, oval ſawed leaves, and flowers growing in beads 
* wings of the leaves, fitting cloſe to the | 
9. LaxTana (Hfricana) foliis alternis ſeſſilibus, floribus 
ſolitariis. Hort, Cliff. 320. Lantana with alternate leaves 


fatting cloſe to the flalks, and flowers. 3 fagly ; commonly | 


called African Jafmive with an Ileʒ leaf. 


The firſt ſort is pretty common in the Engliſh gzrdens. | 


This grows naturally in Jamaica, and moſt of the other 
Hands in the Weſt-Indies, where it is called wild Sage. It 
riſes with a woody ſtalk from four to ſix feet high, ſend- 
ing out many ſquare branches, armed with ſharp crooked 
ſpines. The leaves, are hairy, ſpear-fhaped, and placed 
oppoſite; toward the end of the branches the flowers come 
out from the wings of the ſtalks, two foot-ftalks arifin 
from the ſame joint, one on each fide, and are — 
by roundiſh heads of flowers; thoſe which are on the out- 
* * n = of a bright red, or ſcar- 
colour ; theſe change to a purple before they fall. 
"Thoſe flowers. which. are in the center are of a bright yel- 
low, but after ſome time fade to an Orange colour. The 
flowers are ſucceeded by roundiſh berries, which, when 
2 black, . kaving a pulpy covering over a ſingle 


- + The ſecond fort grows naturally in Jamaica. This rifes 
Wich a fender, ſmooth, ſhrubby ſtalk about four. feet high, 
dividing into many ſmall branches, which are garniſhed 
With ſpear leaves indented an their edges, hoary on 
their under fide, and ſtand alternate upon ſhort foot-ſtalks. 
Toward the end of the branches the foot-ſtalks of the flow- 


} dividing into many flender branches, 


The fixth fort riſes with a ſmooth branching ſtalk five or 
fix feet high, covered with a dark brown bark. The 
branches are more divided than thoſe of moft other ſorts, 
and are much more ligneous. The leaves are deeply ſawed 


g. heart-ſhapedy: /arwed leaves placed | than thoſe of the former ſorts. 


| on their edges, their upper ſurface very rough, and many 


of them cloſely ſet with white prominent ſpots as if ſtudded; 
theſe are placed alternately on the branches. The flowers 
come out from the wings of the ſtalk, ſtanding upon pretty 
long foot-ſtalks ; they are white, and are collected in (mall 
woolly heads. 

The ſeventh ſort riſes with a branching ſhrubby ſtalk about 
with ſmall, oblong, oval leaves, ending in acute points, 
ſtanding alternately pretty cloſe to the branches. The flow- 
ers come out at the end of the branches, upon ſhort foot- 
ſtalks, in cloſe ſmall heads ; theſe are white, and make but 
little appearance. | 

The eighth ſort was ſent me from Campeachy. This hath 
a ſlender ſhrubby ſtalk, which riſes three or four feet high, 
iſhed with ſmall, 
oval, ſawed leaves, placed oppoſite ; from the wings of the 
ſtalk at every joint come out the flowers; they are ſmall, 
white, and are collected in cloſe heads. 9 

Theſe plants are all of them eaſily propagated by cut- 
tings, except the fourth, which is an annual plant, ſo can 
only be, propagated by ſeeds. They may alſo be propt 
gated by ſeeds, which ſeveral of the ſorts produce in Eng- 
land. Theſe ſeeds ſhould be ſown in pots, and plunged 


be ſown in pots, is, becauſe the ſeeds frequently remain 
long in the ground before they vegetate ; therefore if the 
plants ſhould not come up the-ſame year, the pots ſhould 

placed in a ſtove in the winter, and the following ſpring 


plunged-into a. ne hot- bed, which will bring up the plants. 


| When theſe are ſit to remove, they ſhould be each planted 


in a ſmall pot, and plunged into another bot-bed, obſerv- 
ing to ſhade them till they have taken new root; then th 

ſhould haveair admitted to them every day, in proportion 
to the warmth of the ſeaſon, to prevent their being drawn 


the ſame manner as other plants from the ſame country, 


ers arile alternately from the wings of the leaves, which 


tilt they have obtained firength ; then they may ve = 


Wr. 


four feet high, covered with a dark brown bark, garniſhed 


into a hot - bed of tan; the reaſon for 8 them to 
y 


up with weak ſtalks; aſterward they muſt be treated in 


+ «ca <S.. cc. eo -<-60 uu mW 


| 


LA 


wed into an il aſd-caſt, or a flove, where 
* 141 — 1 II. 4 ny but 


the © This is nec for the young planty 
1 el not the fiſt year be expoſed to the open air, 


hat afterward they may de placed abroad in the warmeſt 
part of: fommer, and in winter placed upon ſtands in the 
dry ſtove, where they will eontinue long in flower, and 
many of the ſorts will ripen their feeds ; but in winter they 
ould be fparingly watered for' mach moiſture will rot 
their | 


ir roots. 
- If thoy are 


by cuttings, the beſt time 8 
ung them is in July, after the plants have been expoſe 
4 ate for ove & ward, by which time the 


2 hardened fo as to be out of d of rotti 

' with a little meiſture. Theſe cuttings ſhould be plante 
in ſmall pots, and plunged into a moderate hot-bed, and 
ſcreened from the violence of the ſan in the middle of the 


day; in about fix weeks: time theſe will be rooted,” when |} 


muſt be hardened! gradually to bear the open air, and 
2 treated as the oft xl Ty 
The laſt ſort has been long in the Engliſh gardens, and 
is commonly called the Hex-leaved Jaſmine. This ſort 
riſes with. a ſurubby ftalle frre or fix feet high, ſending out 
many irregular branches, cloſely garniſhed with thin oval 
leaves ending in points, ſawed on their ed 
brace the branches with their baſe ; and from the boſom of 
each leaf comes = one foli 
at the top into five parts, and at ſirſt fight has the a - 
ance:of a Jaſmine Bower , but when clo viewed, D 
will be found carved in the ſame manner with thoſe. which 
Dr. Linnæus titles ringent flowers. 
fucceeded by ſeeds in England, but the plants are eaſily 
propagated by cuttings, which, if planted upon an old 
hot-bed any time in July, and covered with a bell or hand- 
glaſs, and ſhaded from the ſun, will put out roots in a 
month or five weeks; then they may be planted in pots, 
and placed in the ſhade till they have taken freſſi root; 
after which they may be removed to a ſheltered ſituation, 
where they may yemain till the froſts come on. This plant 
was brought from the Cape of Good Hope, ſo is not ve 
tender, therefore may be preſerved in a good nies dons 
in winter, but muſt have a large ſhare of air in mild wea- 
ther, otherwiſe it is 
u may be expoſed in the open air, with other green-houſe 
plants in a ſheltered: fituation. There is a Keceffon of 
ſowers upon the plants moſt part of the year, and che leaves 
ontmuing green renders it worthy of a place in every col- 
lection of plants. F | | 
LAPATHUM. See Runex. | 
 LAPSANA, Lin. Gen. Plant. 823: Nipplewort- 
The CnaracTERSs are, 
- The. flower is compoſed of ſeveral bermaphrodite florets, in- 
claded in one common imbricated empaltment. The florets have 
ave tubulous petal, ftretched out at the top in ſhape of a tongue ; 
theſe have each Foe Hairy ſtamina. T he germen is, fitu- 
ated at the bottom of the floret, which afterward becomes an 
ablong three-cornered feed, fituated in the ſcale of the. empale- 


Ment. 
The Specres are, | 

f. Laer san (Commis) calycibus fructüs undulatis, 
— tenuibus ramoſiſfimis. Hort. Cliff. 384. Common 
2. Lars (N 
ves, radiis- ſubulatis, folns lanceolatis indiviſis, 

rt. Upfal. 245. This ts the Rbogadtelus alter, 51 1. . 
a LaPSana (Stellata) calycibus fruftfis undique paten-- 
— radiis. ſubulatis, foliis lyratis. Hort. Upſal. 245. 

yadiolur-evith a. Mppleauarr leaf i i 
+ Ls (Zariubu) calycibus ſructis toruloſis de- 


, which em- 


= 


2 


* 


| 
ö 


2 


apt to grow mouldy. In the ſummer 


white flower, which is cut 


; 


The flowers are not 


N 


ö 


| 
| 


folus) : calycibts” frutds wndique | 


tree 


* 


autumn like other deciduous trees. 


P 


LAR 


pets odeuſis ſefflibus. Ein. Sp. Plant. H. Zacintba, wr 


The firſt fort is a common weed, which by the 
fide of foor- and hedges in moſt parts of England, fo 
is not permitted to have room in gardens. 


The ſecond and third forts go naturally in Portugal. 
Theſe are annual plants, of no beauty or uſe, but are pre- 
ſerved in botanic gardens for the ſake of variety. If the 
ſeeds of theſe are permitted to ſcatter the plants will come 
op without trouble, and two or tiree of them will be enough 
to leave to keep the forts. | 
The fourth ſort grows naturally in Italy. This is alfo 
an annual plant of neither uſe or beauty, but is like the 
others kept for variety. If the ſeeds of this ſort ſcatter in 
the autumn, the plants will come up better-than if ſown in 
7 ſpring: The plants require no culture, but will thrive - 
e 3. Xx 


LARIY. Tourn. Inft, R. H. 586. tab. 35 3. The Larch- 


2 nn 8 _. .. 

h and flowers, grow! 
Same tree. The pour, > wn are diſpoſed in a fe The 
female flowers are diſpoſed in à conical , having u petals, 
but 4 ſmall germen,. which afterward becomes a nut with & 
membtanaceous wing, incloſed in the ſcales of the cones. 
The Srpxcuss are, 

1. LAAIX (Decidua) foliis deciduis, conĩs ovatis obtuſis. 
Larch-tree with deciduous leaves, and oval obtuſe cones. 

' 2. Lamx (Cedar) folits acutis- perennantibus, conis ob- 
tuſis. Cedar of Libans. . 

The firſt ſort grows naturally upon the Alps and Apen 
nines, and of late years has been very much propagated in 
England. This tree is of quick growth, the trunk will 
riſe to the height of fifty . feet or more; the branches are 
ſtender, their ends generally hang downward, and are gar- 
niſhed with long narrow leaves, which ariſe in cluſters from 


* 


one point, which ſpread open above like the hairs of a 


ainter”s bruſir; they are of a light green, and fall away in 
2 4 a In the month of April 
the male flowers appear, which are diſpoſed in form of 
ſmall cones ; the female flowers are collected inte oval ob- 
tuſe cones, which on ſome ſpecies have bright purple tops, 
and in others they are white : theſe differences are acciden- 
tal; the cones are about” one inch long, obtuſe at their 
points; the ſcales are ſmooth, and lie over each other; un- 
der each ſcale there is generally lodged. two feeds, which 
have wings. ls} 146 | 
There are two other varieties of this tree, ane of which 
is a native of America, and the other of Siberia; theſe 


have different appearances from the common Larch- tree in 
their ſhoots and leaves, but it is doubtful if they are ſpe- 


cifically different. The American. ſort thrives pretty well 
in ſeveral gardens in England, but the latter requires a 
colder climate, for they are very apt to die in ſummer here, 
eſpecially if they are planted on a dry ſpil. This fort will 
often puſh.out leaves the end of February in mild ſea- 
ſons, and if there happens froſt later in the year, the ſhoots 
are frequently killed, and their leaves drop c ft, ſo are ſome- 


times naked till Tune, when the trees put out freſh ſhoots, 
The cones of this ſort,” which have been brought to Eng- 


land, ſeem to be in general larger than thoſe. of the com- 
mon kind. : : 
The common Larch-treeis now very plenty in molt of the 


| nurſeries in England, and of late years there has been great 
numbers of the trees planted ; but thoſe which have 


planted in the worſt ſoil and in bad ſituations have thriven 
the beſt, for where trees of equal ſize have been planted in : . 
good garden earth at the fame time, the others on the cold 


furt land have in twelve yeats. been twice the height 


of thoſe 


planted 4 


* 4 


| I 
planted in good. glound; which is an encour 
Plane theſe trees, ace they will thrive in the moſt expoſed 
fituations, provided they are planted in clumps near each 
other, and not fingle trees; nor ſhould the plants which 
are planted in very open expoſed places be taken from 


agement to 


warm nurſeries, 
they are to remain as pcflible ; nor ſhould the plants be 
more than three or four years growth, when planted where 
they are deſigned to grow large ; forthough trees of greater 
ſize will remove very well, and grow ſeveral years as well 
as if they had not been tranſplanted, yet after twenty or 
thirty years growth they will frequently fail, where the 
young planted trees have Wer Las, very vigorous. 

Theſe trees are raiſed from ſeeds, which moſt years ripen 
well in England. The cones ſhould be n about the 


end of November, and kept in a dry place till the ſpring, 
when they ſhould be ſpread on a cloth and expoſed to the 
ſun, or laid before a fire, which will cauſe the ſcales of the 


cones to open and emit their ſeeds. Theſe ſeeds ſhould 


be ſown on a border expoſed to the eaſt, where the morn- 
Ing ſun only comes on it; or if they are ſown on a bed more 
expoſed to the ſun, they ſhould be ſcreened with mats in the 


middle of the day, for when the plants firſt appear above 
ground they are very impatient of heat; and when the bed 
much ex fa 
dry ſo faſt as to require to have water very often, which fre- 
quently rots the tender roots of the plants. 'Theſe young 
Plants ſhould be conſtantly kept clean from weeds, and if 
they have made good progreſs they may be tranſplanted the 
Following autumn, otherwiſe they may remain in the ſeed- 


bed anather year, eſpecially if the plants are not too cloſe 


together. When they are tranſplanted it ſhould be per- 
formed in autumn as ſoon as their leaves decay; they may 
be planted in beds at about ſix inches aſunder each way, 
which will be diſtance enough for the growth of the plants 


the two following years, by which time they will be fit to 


tranſplant where they are to remain. | 
When the young trees are planted out for good, they need 
mot be planted at more than eight or ten feet aſunder, al- 
ways planting them cloſer on expoſed ſituations, than where 
they are more defended; after the trees are planted, they 
will require no other care but to keep them clean from weeds 
for three or four years till they have obtained ſtrength, when 
they will over-top the weeds, and prevent their growth; 
the ground between theſe trees ſhould not be dug, for that 
I have found has greatly topped their growth. | 
The American, or black Larch, thrives pretty well up- 


on moiſt land, but on dry ground will make but little pro- 


grefs. A few of theſe trees, by way of variety, may be 
allowed to have a place in every collection of trees deſigned 
2 + iſ but for profit the common Larch is to be pre- 
erred. h . 
In Switzerland, where theſe trees abound, and they have 
a ſcarcity of other wood, they build moſt of their houſes 
with it; and great part of their furniture is alſo made of the 
wood, ſomeof which is white, and ſome red, but thelatter 
is moſt eſteemed, The redneſs of the wood is ſappoſed to 
be from the age of the trees, and is not from any difference 
between them. They frequently cut out the boards into 
ſhingles of a foot fquare, with which they cover their houſes, 
inſtead of tiles or other covering ; theſe are at firſt very 
white, but after they have been two or three years expoſed 
become as black as charcoal ; and all the joints are ſtopped 
by the refin, which the ſun draws out from the pores of the 
wecod, which is hardened by the air, and becomes a ſmooth 
ſhining varniſh, which renders the houſes ſo covered impe- 
netrable to either wind or rain; but as this is very com- 
buſtible, ſo the magiſtrates have made an order of police, 
that the houſes ſo covered ſhould be built at a diſtance from 
each other. 


ut rather raiſed as near to the ſpot where 


to the ſun, the ſurface of the ground will | 


1 
F In moſt countries where this wood is in plenty, it 18 pre. 
ferred to all the kinds of Fir for every purpoſe ; ang 1 
many places there are ſhips built of this wood, which they 
ſay are durable; therefore this may be'a very proper tre. 
for planting upon ſome of the cold barren hills in mas. 
parts of England, which at preſent produce nothing to their 
proprietors, and in one age may- be $ to their 
poſterity, and a national advantage; which might be ef. 
| fected without a great expence, where the buſineſs is po. 
perly conducted. | 

From the Larch- tree is extracted the Venice turpentine 
which the inhabitants of the valley of St. Martin, near Ly. 
| cern, make a conſiderable merchandize of. They colleg 
this by boring holes in the trunk of the trees, at about two 
| or three feet from the ground, into which they fix narrow 
troughs about twenty inches long ; the end of theſe are hol. 
lowed like a ladle, and in the middle is a ſmall hole bored 
for the turpentine to run into a receiver, which is placed 
| below it; as the turpentine runs from the trees, it 
along the ſloping gutter or trough to the ladle, and from 
thence runs through the hole into the receiver. The people 
who gather this viſit the trees morning and evening, from 
the end of May to September, to collect the turpentine from 
out of the receivers. = 27 of 
The ſecond ſort is the Cedar of Libanus, which is a tree 
| of antiquity ; and what is remarkable, this tree is not found 
as a native in any other part of the world, fo far as hath 

come to our knowledge. | | | 

The cones of this tree are frequently brought from the 
Levant, which, if preſerved entire, will preſerve their ſeeds 

for ſeveral years. The time of their ripening is com- 
monly late in the ſpring, and ſo conſequently are near one 
year old before we receive them ; for which they are not the 
worſe, but rather the better, the cones having diſchargeda 
great part of their reſin by lying, and the ſeeds are much 
eaſier to get out of them than ſuch as are freſh taken from 
| the tree. | | 

The beſt way to get the ſeeds out is, to ſplit the cones, 
by driving a ſharp piece of iron through the center length- 
ways, which will ſplit the cone, then the ſeeds may be 
taken out with eaſe; theſe are faſtened to a thin leafy ſub- 
ſtance called wings, like thoſe of the Fir-tree : but before 
the ſeeds are taken out, it will be proper to put the cones 
in water for twenty-four hours, which will render them 
eaſier to ſplit, ſo that the ſeeds may be taken out with 
greater ſafety ; for there will require care in the doing of it, 
otherwiſe many of the ſeeds will be ſpoiled, as they are very 
tender, and will bruiſe where there 1s any force employed 
to get them out. 

Theſe ſeeds ſhould be ſown in boxes or pots of light freſh 
earth, and treated as was directed for the Firs (to which I 
refer the reader,) but only ſhall obſerve, that theſe require 
more ſhade in ſummer while young than the Firs. | 
When the plants come up they muſt be guarded from 
the birds, otherwiſe they will pick off their tops ; they muſt 
alſo be conſtantly kept clean from weeds, and not placed 
under the drip of trees. The plants may remain in theſe 
boxes or pots in which they were ſown till the following 
ſpring, but it will be proper to place them under a frame 
in winter, or cover them with mats, for while they are 

young they are in danger of loſing their tops if they are 
pinched by froſt. In the ſpring, before the plants begin to 
ſhoot, they ſhould be carefully taken up and tranſplant 
into beds at about four inches diſtance, cloſing the earth 
| gently to their roots; theſe beds ſhould be arched over 
with hoops, and covered with mats in the heat of the day, 
to ſhade the plants from the ſan until they have taken nev 
root; and if the nights prove froſty, it will be proper to 
| keep the mats over them in the night, but in cloudy 5 


__ 
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int weather they muſt be always open. After the plants 
—. 9 n 


them clean from weeds, unleſs the ſeaſon ſhould prove very 


in which caſe it will be proper to give them ſome wa- 

ter once a week; but ĩt muſt be in ſmall quantities, for too 
much wet is often e to them, ſo that it will be 
to ſcreen them from the ſun in hot weather, to pre- 
rent the earth from drying too faſt, or cover the ſurface 
of the ground with Mois to keep it cool, than to water the 


_ - plants often. 


in theſe beds the plants may ſtand two years, then they 


ſhould be either tranſplanted to the places. where they are | 


defigned to remain, or to a nurſery, where they may grow 
two years more; but the younger theſe plants are when they 
are planted out for good, the better the trees will thrive, 
and the longer they will continue, 

When theſe moms begin to ſhoot ſtrong, the leading 
ſhoot is very ſubje@ to incline to one fide; therefore, in 
-order to have them ſtrait, their ſhoots muſt be ſupported 
with takes, to keep the leaders ſtrait, until they are grown 
to the height they are deſigned, otherwiſe their branches 
will extend on every fide, and prevent their upright growth. 
It is matter of ſurprize to me, that this tree hath not 
been more cultivated in England formerly, for till within 
a ſew years paſt there were but few here; for as it grows 
naturally upon the coldeft parts of mount Libanus, where 
the ſnow continues moſt part of the year, ſo there can be 
no fear of its being hurt by froſt in England. That theſe 
tees are of quick growth, is evident from four of them 
now growing in the phyſic garden at Chelſea, which (as I 
have been credibly informed) were planted there in the 

ear 1683, at which time they were not above three feet 

igh; two of which trees are at this time (viz, 1769) more 
than twelve feet in girt, at two feet above ground, ard their 
branches extend more than thirty feet on every ſide their 
trunks. 2 5 

The ſoil in which theſe trees are planted, is a lean hun- 
pry ſand mixed with gravel, with about two feet ſurface, 
They ſtand at four corners of a pond, which is bricked up 
within two feet of their trunks, ſo that their roots have no 
room to ſpread on one fide, and conſequently are cramped 
in their growth; but whether their ſtanding ſo near the 
water may not have been advan us to them, I cannot 
ſay ; but ſure IJ am, if their roots had had full ſcope in the 
ground, they would have made a greater progreſs. I have 
alſo obſerved, that lopping or cutting of theſe trees is ve- 
Ty injurious to them (more perhaps than to avy other of 
the refinous trees) in retarding their growth; for two of 
the four trees above-mentioned, being unadviſedly planted 
near a green-houſe, when they beg an to grow large, had 
their branches lopped, to let the rays of the ſun into the 
houſe, whereby they have been ſo much checked, as at 
Preſent they are little more than half the fize of the other 
two. 


. What we find mentioned in Scripture of the lofty Cedars, 
can be no ways applicable to the common growth of this 
tice; ſince, from the experience we have of thoſe now 
growing in England, as alſo from the teſtimony of ſeveral 
travellers, who have viſited thoſe few remaining trees on 
mount Libanus, they are not inclined to grow very lofty, 
but on the contrary extend their branches very far; to which 
the alluſion made by the Pſalmift agrees very well, when 
he is deſcribiag the touriſhing ſtate of a people, and ſays, 
They ſhall ſpread their branches like the Cedar- tree. 

* Rauwolf, in his Travels, ſays, there were not at that 
ume (i. e. anno 1574) upon mount Libanus more than 
Twenty-ſix-trees remaining, twenty-four of which ſtood in 
| aggrcle : and the other two, which ſtood at a ſmall diſtance, 
Had their branches almoſt conſumed with age; nor could he 


.LAS 


find any younger trees coming up to ſucceed them, thou 


he looked about diligently for ſome. Theſe trees 

ſays) were growing at the foot of a ſmall hill, on the top 
of the mountains, and amongſt the ſnow. Theſe having 
very large branches, commonly bend the tree to one fide, 
but are extended to a great length, and in ſo delicate and 
pleaſant order, as if they were trimmed and made even 
with great diligence, by which they are eaſily diſtinguiſhed 
at a great diſtance from Fir-trees. The leaves (continues 


he) are very like to thoſe of the Larch-tree, growing cloſe 


together in little bunches upon ſmal! brown ſhoots. 
Maundrel, in his Travels, ſays, there were but ſixteen 
large trees remaining when he viſited the mountains, ſome 
of which were of a prodigious bulk, but that there were 
many more young trees of a ſmaller fize; he meaſured one 
of the largeft, and found it to be twelve yards fix inches 


in girt, and yet ſound, and thirty-ſeven yards in the ſpread 
of its boughs. At about five or fix yards from the ground 
it was divided into five limbs, each of which was equal to 


a great tree. What Maundrel hath related, was confirm- 


ed to me by a worthy gentleman of my acquaintance, who 


was there in the year 1720, with this difference only, viz. 
in the dimenſions of the branches of the largeſt tree, which 
he aſſured me he meaſured, and found to be twenty-two 


yards diameter. Now, whether Mr. Maundrel meant thir- | 


ty-ſeven. yards in circumference of the ſpreading branches, 
or the diameter of them, cannot be determined by his 
words, yet either of them well agrees with my friend's 
account. | 
The wood of this famous tree is accounted proof againſt 
all putrefaction of animal bodies; the ſaw-duſt of it is 
thought to be one of the ſecrets uſed by thuſe mountebanks 
who pretend to have the embalming myſtery. This wood 
is alio ſaid to yield an oil, which is famous for preſerving 


books and writings ; and the wood is thought by my Lord 


Bacon to continue above a thouſand years found. It is alſo 
recorded, that in the temple of Apollo at Utica, there 
was found timber of near two thouſand years old. And the 
ſtatue of the goddeſs in the famous Ephefian temple, was 
ſaid to be of this material alſo, as was moſt of the timber 
work of that glorious ſtructure. "IP 

This ſort of timber is very dry and ſubje& to ſplit, nor 
does it well endure to be faſtened with nails, from which it 
uſually ſhrinks, therefore pins of the ſame wocd are much 

referable to any other. 

LARESPUR. See Deryninivm. 

LASERPITIUM. Tourn. Inſt, R. H. 324. tab. 172. 
Laſerwort. 

The CraracrTers are, | 

It bath an umbellated flower, compoſed of many ſmall umbels. 

T he general umbel is uniform ; the flowers have five equal heart- 


| ſpaped petals, and five lamina. The roundiſb germen is ſituat- 


ed under the flower, <which afterward becomes an oble ng Fruit, 

with eight longitudinal wings or membranes, reſemlliug the fliers 

of a water-mzll, ; 
The SPEC1Es are, : 

1. LAs EK TITIuu (Commune) foliolis oblongo-cordatis, 
inciſo-ſerratis, umbellà maxima. Laſerweort æcitb oblong 
4 bo hi lates, which are cut lite a jaw, and a wery large 

el. 

2. Las ERTIT1Iuu (Latifoliam) foliolis cordatis inciſo- 
ſerratis. Hort. Cliff. 96. Lefjerwort with Hear ib lobes 
cut like a ſaw. ; 

3. LasErPITiUM. (Paludafifelium) folijs ovatis obtuſis 
acute ſerratis. Laſerwort with eval obiuje lebes, f ar dy 
Jared. 

4. LasERPiTiUM (Gallien) foliolis cune formibus fur- 
catis. Lin. Sp. Plant. 248. Laſerævert vita avedge-ſoaped 
Jorded lol ea. | 
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cloſe to the branches. 


farwuort with acute triſid labes. 


7. Las Nr FJ) foliolis trifidis obtuſis, um- 
bellis partiahbys contractis. Laſarwort with obtuſe triſd 


heaves, and the /mall umbels contracted. 


entire ſpear-fbaped lobes, who/e outer ones coaleſce 


Sr en J leawes þ fl 
ar- haped leaves having foot- . 
There arc ſome other 


ies, which differ only in the colour of their flowers, 
herefore ſhould not be re 


of ſpecies has been greatly leſſened by ſome late writers, 


who have erred as much in leſſening, as thoſe before them 


bad done in multiplying of the ſpecies. | 

The plants grow naturally in the ſouth of France, in 
Italy, and Germany, and are preſerved in botanic gardens 
for the ſake of variety; but as they have no great ty, 
ſo are ſeldom cultivated in other s; they require 
much room, for their roots extend far every way, and the 
leaves of many forts will ſpread three feet when the plants 
are ſtrong ; their flower- ſtalks riſe four or five feet high, 
and their umbels of flowers are very large ; they have all of 
them perennial roots, but annual ſtalks. They flower in 


June, and the ſeeds ripen in September. 

It is generally ſuppoſed that the Silphium of the ancients 
was procured from one ſpecies of this genus, but from 
which of them we are at preſent ignorant. All the ſpecies, 
M wounded, drop a very acrid juice, which turns to a reſi- 
nous gummy ſubſtance, very acrimonious. This was ex- 
ternally applied by the ancients to take away black and blue 
{pots that came by bruiſes and blows, as alſo to take away 
excreſences ; it was alſo by ſome of the ancients preſcribed 
in internal medicines; but others have cautioned people not 
to make uſe of it this way, from the effects which they 
mention to have ſeen produced from the violence of its 


acrimony. 8 


All theſe plants are extreme hardy, ſo will thrive in moſt 


ſoils and fituations ; they are propagated by ſeed, which if 
ſown in autumn, the plants will come up the following 
ſpring, but when they are ſown in the ſpring the ſeeds com- 
monly remain in the ground a whole year. The plants 
ſhould be tranſplanted the following autumn where they are 
deſigned to remain, for they ſend out long deep roots, 
which are frequently broken by tranſplanting if they are 


large; when the plants are removed they ſhould be planted 


three feet aſunder. The roots will continue many years, 
and require no other culture but to clear them from weeds, 
and to dig between the roots every ſpring. | 
LATHYRUS. Tourn. Inſt. R. H. 394. tab. 216, 217. 
Chichling Vetch. 
The CHARACTERS are, | 

The fixer is of the butterfly kind. The flandard is heart- 
ſhaped, and reflexed at the point. The wings are oblong and 
blunt ; the keel is half round, and the fie of the wings. It 
hath ten flamina, nine of them joined, and one ſeparate. It 
| bath an oblong, narrow, compreſſed germen, which afterward 

Secomes a long compreſſed pod, ending in a joint, having two 
Salve filled with roundiſb ſeeds. 
The Srreiks are, 


1. LArnTAUs (Sativw) pe dunculis unifloris, cirrhis di- 
Phyllis, 


Cliff. 367. Chichling Fach with one flower upon a fret. Hall, 


tanie den) belle lanceoiais in- 
. Hort. Chi. 98. Le/erwort with gear- 


A r (Selinoides) foliglis trißdis acutis. La- 


8. LastxeitiuM (Profenccams) foliolis lanceolatis inte- 
gertimis extimis coalitis. Hort. Cliff. 96. Laſerwort with 


9. LasSERPLitTiuM (Sir) foliolis avato-lanceolatis inte- 
imis petiolatis. Hort. Cliff. 96. Laſerwart with oval 


varieties, if not diſtinct ſpecies, of 
this plant; ſome of which have been put down as diftin& 


garded as ſuch ; but the number | 


leguminibus compreſſis dorſo bimarginatis. Hort. 
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2. LaTwravs (Cicera) peduncutis unifloris, eirrhis d. 
Phyllis, leguminibus ovetis compreſſis, dorſo canalictlatz. 
Lin. Sp. Plant. 730. Cultivated Chichling Verrbᷣ auitb a pur. 
3. Laruvavs (Sewifelins) petencelis unifloris, cini, 
diphyllis, leguminibus teretibus. Chichling Perch with on 
| LATBYRUS (Parifien/ 40 unculis uniflori \ Cirrh; 
3 ſtipulis dentatts. 2. Leyd. Prod. ws — 
ling Vetch with one flower upon a foot-flalk, a four-leaved tex. 


| dril, and indented | 
pore bifforis, cirrhis 


ipulæ. 
5. Larnraes (Hiſpanicus) 

polypbyllis, foliohs alternis. Cliff. 368. 

| Chichling Vetch with a variable flower and jointed pod. 

6. LX TRHT US (Odvratzs) pedunculis bifloris, cirrhis 
dipbyllis, ſoliis ovato-oblongis, leguminibus hirſutis. Hort, 
Clif. 368. The /aveet-ſcented Pea. 

7. LaTaYRUs (Hir/utus) pedunculis bifforis, cirrhis di. 
Phyllis, foholis lineari-lancsolatis, leguminibus hirfutis, 

ſeminibus ſcabris. Flor. Leyd. Prod. 363. Narrow-haved 
Chichling Veicb avith a hairy pod. © 

8. Latayrus (Tingitams) pedunculis bifloris, cirrhis 
diphyllis, foliolis atternis lanceolatis. -Ffor. Leyd. Prod. 
363. Chichling Yetch of Tangier, with a bitter Veicb ped, and 
a large red flower, © 

9. LatTaYRrUus (Armas) pedunculis bifforis, cirrhis di- 
phyllis, foliolis lineari-la is, internodiis membrana- 
cels. Yellow broad-leaved Chichling Fetch. 

10. LarTHYRUs (Taberoſas) pedunculis multifforis, cir- 
rhis diphyllis, fohohs ovalibus, internodiis nudis. Hort. 
Cliff. 367. Creeping Field Chichling Fetch, with a tuberous 
Foot. 

11. LaTRTRUS (Pratenſis) pedunculis multifloris, cir- 
rhis diphyllis, foliolis lanceolatis, cirrhis fimplicifimis, 
| Hort. Cliff. 367. Yellow wild Chichling Vetch of the woods, 

12. LATRHTRUuS (Heterophyllus) unculis multifloris, 

cirrhis diphyllis tetraphylliſque, foliolis lanceolatis. It. W. 
Goth. 75. Greater Chichling Fetch Narbonne with narrow 
leaves 


=. . LaTaYRvs (Latifelius) pedunculis multiſloris, cir- 
rhis diphyllis fohohs lanceolato-linearibus acuminatis, in- 
ternod1is membranaceis. Greater wild Chichling Vercb with 
a ſmaller flower, and longer pointed lea ves. 2 

14. LArRHTaUS (Magnifforis) pedunculis multifloris, cir- 
rhis diphyllis, foliolis lanceolatis, internodiis membrans- 
ceis. Hort. Cliff. 367. Broad. lea ved Chichling Vetch ; com- 
monly called Everlaſting Pea. on 

15. LaTaYRUs (Pifformis) pedunculis multifloris, cir- 
rhis diphyllis foliolis ovato-lanceolatis, internodus mem- 
branaceis. 2 Broad. leaved Chichling Yetch with a larger 

er; or large, red, flowering Everlaſting Pea. 6 
"I LATHYRUS ola) pedancals uniforis, folus 
fimplicibus, ſtipulis ſubulatis. Lin. Sp. Pl. 729. NMiſclla, 
or crimſon Graſs Vetch. | ; 

17. LArRYRUS (Ampbicarpos) pedunculis uniflorts ca- 
lyce longioribus, cirrhis diphyllis fimpliciſſimis. Lin. * 
Pl. 729. Chichling YVetch _—_—— flowers upon a foct-flaiks 
2 are longer than the empalement, and a two-leaved . , vgle 
tendril. 

18. LATrHT RUS (Aphaca) pedunculis bifforis, foliis re- 
niformibus ſimpliciſſimis ſubtus venoſis. Chichling Veich 
with two flowers upon a foot-talk, and kidney-/paped fingit 
leaves, which are weined on their under fide. 

The firſt ſort grows naturally in France, Spain, and Ita- 
ly; it is an annual plant, with a climbing ſtalk about two 


feet high. The leaves come out at each joint — 
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compoſed of two long narrow fobes, with a Men- 
between,” which faſtens to any fa 
upon foot-ſtalks at each 


at's they areb 
boy ſucceeded by 

or wing, 
e cultivated 
l cond fort is cultivated in ſome countries for the 
ſreds, which are uſed for feeding of poultry ; this 8 
wild in Italy and Spain. It does not riſe ſo high as the 
firſt fort. The leaves are longer, the pods are near twice 
the length of choſe, and are channelled on their back- 
fide; this is cultivated in the ſame manner as Vetches or 


** third ſort was ſent me from Verona, where it grows 
$aturally z this is an annual plant, which ſeldom riſes more 
khan fix or eight Inches high. The two lobes of the leaves 
are ſmall, and end with claſpers. The flowers are of a 
bright ſcarlet, and are ſucceeded by taper pods filled with 
wundiſh feeds. : 
The fourth fort grows naturally in Bavaria; this is alſo 
an annual plant. he ſtalk riſes from two to three feet 
high, garniſhed with leaves at each joint, which are com- 
poled of four oval lobes, ending with claſpers. At the baſe 
of the foot-ſtalk are two ſmall appendages (called ſtipulæ) 
which are ſharply indented on their edges. The flowers are 
ſmall, blue, and fit cloſe to the ſtalk, ſtanding fingly ; 
theſe ate ſucceeded by compreſſed pods an inch long, con- 
taining three or four roundiſh ſeeds, | 
The fifth ſort grows naturally in Spain and Italy ; it is 
an annual plant, with a climbing ſtalk which riſes three 
feet high, garniſhed with leaves compoſed of ſeveral ſpear- 
ſhaped lobes, placed alternate along the midrib, which is 
terminated by very long claſpers. The foot-ftalks of the 
flowers are five or fix inches long, upon which ſtand two 
flowers, one above the other, ſhaped like thoſe of the 
Pea. The ſtandard, which is large, is of a wh red co- 
lour, but the keel and wings are Ahite. The flowers are 
— by pretty long jointed pods, filled with roundiſh 
$ 


The fixth fort is commonly known by the title of Sweet 
Pea; this grows naturally in Ceylon, but is hardy enough 
to thrive in the open air in England. It is an annual 
plant with a climbing ſtalk, which riſes from three to 
four feet high, oarnithed with leaves, compoſed of two 
large oval lobes, whoſe midrib is terminated by long claſ- 
pers. The foot-ftalks which come out at the joints, ſuſ- 
tain two large flowers, with dark purple ſtandards, but the 
keel and wings of a light blue colour. The flowers have 
a ſtrong ſweet odour, and are ſucceeded by oblong inflated 
pods, which are hairy, containing four or five roundiſh 
ſeeds in each. iy 

There are two other varieties of this, one of which has a 
ink- coloured ſtandard with a white keel, and the wings of 
a pale bluſh colour ; this is commonly called Painted Lady 
| Pea, The flowers of the other are all white, which are the 
only differences between ther, GN ag 
The ſeventh fort grows naturally in Eſſex. I have found 
It ia places which were ſpread over with Brambles, near 
Hockerel ; this hath a perennial root, ſending out three or 
four weak ſtalks, which are near two feet Iong, garniſhed 
with leaves compoſed of two oblong lobes, whoſe midrib is 
terminated by claſpers. The foot-ſtalks ſuſtain two purple 
Nowers, which are ſucceeded by rough þairy pods, little 
more than one inch long, containing three or four roundiſh 

$, 

1 The eighth ſort was originally brought from Tangict to 

England this is ati annual plant, whoſe ſtalk riſes four or 


| Scarlet Lupine. 


| 
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five feet high, garnimed with leaves compoſed 
veined — Keel midribd ends with claſpers: T 
ſtalks are mort, ard ſuſtain two large flowers with purple 
ſtandards, whoſe wings and keel are of a bright red; thefe 
are ſucceeded by ſong jointed -pods, containing ſeveral 
roundifh ſeeds. This is ſometimes titled by the gardeners 

The ninth ſort is an annual plant, which grows naturally 
about Montpelier ; I have alſo received the ſeeds from Si- 
beria ; this riſes with a climbing ſtalk five of ſix feet high, 
which has two membranes or wings running along from 
joint to joint. The leaves are compoſed of two long narrow 
lobes, whoſe midrib ends with claſpers. The flowers ſtand 
apon I, each fuſtaining two pale yellow flow- 
ers, which are ſacceeded by long taper pods, containing 
ſeveral roundiſh ſeeds, 

The tenth ſort grows naturally amongſt the Corn in the 
ſouth of France, and in Italy, but is cultivated in the Dutch 
gardens for the roots, which are there fold in the markets, 
and are commonly eaten ; this hath an irregular tuberous 
root, about as big as thoſe of the Pignut, covered with a 
brown ſkin; theſe ſhoot up ſeveral weak trailing ſtalke, 
garniſhed with leaves compoſed of two oval lobes, ending 
with claſpers. The foot-ſtalks of the flowers are weak, 
about three inches long, each ſuſtaining two deep red flow- 
ers, which are ſeldom ſucceeded by pods, but the roots in- 
creaſe,plentifully in the ground. T is fort will grow in 
moſt foils, but will thrive beſt on light ground. . 

The eleventh ſort grows naturally on the banks and under 
thickets in moſt parts of England; this hath a perennial 
creeping root, whereby it propagates ſo faſt as to be a 
2 troubleſome weed, ſo ſhould not be admitted into 

ardens. l 

The twelfth ſort grows naturally by the ſide of hedges, 
and in thickets in ſeveral parts of England; this hath 2. 
perennial creeping root, which ſends out many climbin 
ſtalks, which riſe five or fix feet high, garniſhed with leaves, 
which have ſometimes two, and at others four long narrow 
lobes, terminated by claſpers. The foot-Ralks ſuſtain ſe- 
ver __ with pale ſtandards and blue wings and 

eels; e are ſucceeded by long ta , containin 
ſeveral roundiſh ſeeds. n 4 

The thirteenth ſort I found growing naturally in a thicket 
near Wimbleton in Surry, the feeds of which I brought to 
the Chelſea garden, where the plants have flouriſhed many 
years, and continued their difference without variation. 
The ftalks of this ſort riſe ſix or ſeven feet high, and have 
a membrane running along on each fide between the joints, 
The leaves are compoſed of two narrow ſpear-ſhaped lobes, 


with long acute points. The foot-ftalks are very long, and 


ſuſtain ſeveral ſmall Pea-bloſſom flowers, with pale purple 
ſtandards, but the keel and wings are of a deep blue colour; 
theſe are ſucceeded by long taper pods like thoſe of the 
former ſort. f 

The fourteenth ſort has been found growing naturally in 
ſome parts of England, but is frequently cultivated in gar- 
dens for ornament. It hath a perennial root, from which 
ariſe ſeveral thick climbing ſtalks from fix to eight feet high, 
which have membranaceous wings on each fide between the 
joints. The leaves are compoſed of two ſpear-ſhaped lobes, 
and the midrib is terminated by claſpers. The foot-fialks 
are eight or nine inches long, and ſuſtain ſeveral large red 
flowers, which are ſucceeded by long taper pods, contains 
ing ſeveral roundiſh ſeeds. 

The fifteenth ſort differs from the laſt, in the ſtalks being 
much ſhorter and ſtronger. The leaves are broader, and of 
a deeper green. The 33 are larger, and of a brighter 
red colour, ſo make a much better appearance; theſs dif- 


ferences are laſting from Teeds, for I have raiſed many 
plants 
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plots from ſeeds within thirty years paſt, .and have always 
und them to be the ſame as the parent plant. 

The fixteenth fort grows naturally in moiſt meadows in 


many parts of England; this riſes with an upright talk one 


foot high, garniſhed with long, narrow, ſingle leaves, at 
each joint. The foot-ſtalks come out from the joints to- 
ward the upper part of the ſtalk; they are ſlender, ſome 
having but one, and others have two bright red flowers on 
their tops. - | 

The ſeventeenth fort grows naturally in Syria; this is an 
annual plant with a trailing ſtalk, garniſhed with leaves 
compoſed af two lobes, whoſe midrib is terminated by a 
fngle tendril. The foot-ſtalk ſupports one flower of a pale 
Purple colour, and when the flowers decay, the germen is 
thruſt into the ground, where the pods are formed, and the 
ſeeds ripen. | 

The eighteenth ſort was diſcovered by the late Dr. Hou- 
ſtoun, growing naturally at La Vera Cruz; this is an an- 
nual plant, with a trailing ſtalk a foot long, garniſhed with 
a, fingle kidney-ſhaped leaf at each joint. The flowers 
grow two together upon very ſhort foot-ftalks ; they are 
ſmall, and of a deep yellow calour; theſe are ſucceeded 
by ſhort taper pods, including three or four ſmall roundiſh 

eds. 4 

This ſort is tender, ſo the ſeeds ſhould be ſown upon a 

223 in the ſpring, and when the plants are fit to remove 
they ſhould be each planted into a ſmall pot filled with light 
earth, and plunged into a tan- bed, where they ſhould con- 
ſtantly remain, treating them in the ſame manner as other 
tender plants from warm countries; if they are brought for- 
ward in the ſpring, they will flower in July, and their ſeeds 
will ripen in autumn. 0 

The other ſorts are preſerved in ſome curious gardens for 


the variety of their flowers. Theſe may all of them be 
E by ſowing their ſeeds either in ſpring or autumn; 


ut thoſe which are ſowed in autumn ſhould have a light 


foil and a warm fituation, where the plants will abide the 


winter, and come to flower early the following ſpring, and 
their ſeeds will ripen in July ; but thoſe which are ſown in 
the ſpring, ſhould have an open expoſure, and may be 
Planted upon almoſt any foil, for they are not very tender 
plants, nor do they require much culture: theſe ſorts ſhould 
all of them be ſown where they are deſigned to remain, for 
they ſeldom ſucceed when they are tranſplanted ; fo that 


where they are ſown for ornament, many of the ſorts which | 


are annual, ſhould be fix or eight ſeeds ſown in a ſmall patch, 
in different parts of the borders of the flower-garden, and 
when the plants come up, they ſhould be carefully kept 
clear from weeds ; but when they are grown two or three 
inches high, there ſhould be ſome ſticks put down by them 
'to ſupport them, otherwiſe they will trail on the ground, 


and become unſightly ; beſides, they will trail on whatever 


plants grow near them. | 
LAVANDULA. Tourn. Inft. R. H. 198. tab. 93. La- 
vender. 
The CauaracTers are, ſh 
T he flower is of the lip kind, with one petal, having a cylin- 
drical tube ſpreading above; the upfer lip is bifid and open, the 
wader lip is cut into three equal ſ:gments. It hath feur ſhort 
ffamina, two of which are ſhorter than the other. It hath a 
divided in four parts, which afterward turns to four 
oval ſeeds, fitting in the empaiement. © 
The SyrEc18s are, | 
1. LavanduLa (Spicata) foli's !-nceolatis integris, ſpi- 
cis nudis. Hort. Cliff. 303 Brea i- avid Lavender. | 
2. LavanduLa (4 g folia) filiis |:n:eiato-lineari- 
bus, ſpicis nudis. Nar- o caved L:wend--, | 


* 


3. LavanpuLa (M. ifa) folii duplicato-pir natifi lis. | 


Vir. Cuff. 56. Cai-.caved Lavender. 
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« 4. LavANn Duft (Canarienfs) foliis duplieato-plnnatꝭ 
* hirſutis, ſpicis Haetculzde EE 
longer, narrower, and more elegant cut lea 

The firſt ſort is cultivated in ſeveral of the Engliſh gat 
dens, and has been generally known by the title of Spike, 
or Lavender Spike ; the leaves of this ſort are much ſhorter, 
and broader than thoſe of the common Lavender ; the 
branches are ſhorter, more compact, and fuller of leaves. 
This ſort doth not often produce flowers, but when it doe; 
the flower-ſtalks are garniſhed with leaves very different 
from thoſe on the other branches, approaching nearer tg 
thoſe of the common ſort, but are broader; the ſtalks grow 
taller, the ſpikes of flowers are larger ; the flowers are 
ſmaller, and are in looſer ſpikes. | 

The ſecond fort is the common Lavender, which is ſo 
well known as to require no deſcription. Both theſe forts 
flower in July, at which time the ſpikes of the ſecond fort 
are gathered for uſe; there is a variety of this with white 
flowers. | | as | 

Theſe are propagated by ſlips, the beſt ſeaſon for which 
is in March; they ſhould be planted in a ſhady ſituation, 
or at leaſt ſhaded with mats until they have taken root; 
after which they may be expoſed to the ſun, and when they 
have obtained firength, may be removed to the places where 
they are deſigned to remain. Theſe plants will abide the 
longeſt in a dry, gravelly, or ſtony ſoil, in which they will 
endure our ſevereſt winters; though they will grow much 
faſter in the ſummer, if they are planted upon a rich, 
light, moiſt ſoil ; but then they are generally deſtroyed in 
winter, nor are the plants half ſo ſtrong ſcented, or fit for 
medicinal uſes, as thoſe which grow upon the moſt barren 
rocky ſoil. | . 

The third fort grows naturally in Andaluſia ; this is an 
annual plant, which riſes with an upright branching ſtalk 
near three feet high; the ſtalks are woolly, garniſhed with 
hoary leaves growing oppoſite, which are cut into many 
diviſions to the midrib ; theſe ſegments are again divided 
on their borders toward the top into three obtuſe ſegments, 
ſo that they end in many points. The foot-ſtalk of the 
flower is naked, having four corners or angles, and is ter- 
minated by a cloſe ſpike of flowers about one inch long; 

the ſpike has the rows of flowers twiſted ſpirally: under 
this ſpike there are commonly two ſmall ones proceeding 
from the fide of the ſtalk, at about an inch diſtance from 
the middle ſpike. There are two varieties of this, one 
with blue, and the other with white flowers. 

This ſort ſhould be ſown every ſpring on borders or beds, 
and when the plants come up, __ may be tranſplanted 
iuto other borders of the flower-garden, or into pots, where 
they are deſigned to flower, and will * no farther 
care but to keep them clean from weeds. Theſe are pretty 
plants to place in large borders, amongſt other plants, for 
variety, but they are never uſed in England. If the ſeeds 
of this ſort are permitted to ſcatter, the plants will come 
up the following ſpring without care, and may be treated 
in the manner before directed. 

The fourth ſort grows naturally in the Canary Iſlands. 
This riſes with an upright branching ſquare ſtalk four feet 
high, garniſhed with leaves which are longer, and cut into 
narrower ſegments than thoſe of the third fort. They are 
of a lighter green, and hairy; the naked flower-ſtalk is alſo 
longer, and terminated with a cluſter of ſpikes of blue 
flowers. The flowers are ſmaller than thoſe of the common 
Lavender, but are of the ſame ſhape. : 

This ſort being an annual plant, is tenderer than either 
| of the former, ſo the ſeeds muſt be ſown on a moderate 

hot-bed in the ſpring ; and when the plants are fit to 11 
move, ch y ſhould be each planted into a ſeparate {mall 
pot, aud plunged into another hot-bed, to bring = ud; 

be 3 
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in the beginnin 
to the open air, into; which they ſhould 


nts will flower, and if the autumn proves warm, the 
Leds will ripen. in September; but when they do not per- 
{e& ſeeds in the open air, a ping may be removed into 
a olaſscaſe where the ſeeds will ripen. | 
FAVATERA. Tourn. Ad. G 

The CHARACTERS are, | | 
The faber las a double permanent empalement ; the outer is 
if ine leaf, and trifid ; the inner is of one leaf, and quinquefid. 
The flower hath, five petals, which are joined at their baſ.. 

has many Hamina, which are jcin:d in a column below, bur 
alove are looſe. Is has an or bicular gernien, crowned by many | 
briftly tigmas. The empalement afterward becomes a fruit with | 
ſeveral capſules , 
having one kidney-ſnaped ſeed. 
The SPECIES are, 
1. LavaTERA (Alibææfalia) foliis infimis cordato-orbi- 
culatis, caulinis trilobis acuminatis glabris, pedunculis | 
unifloris, caule herbaceo. Common Lawvatera with the leaf | 
and appearance of Marſhmallow. = 

2. LavaTERA (AH icana) foliis infimis cordato-angu- | 
latis, ſuperne ſagittatis, pedunculis unifloris, caule — 
ces hirſuto. African Lavatera with a beautiful flower. 

3. LavaTERa (Trimeftris) foliis glabris, caule ſcabro 
herbaceo, pedunculis unifloris, fructibus orbiculo tectis. 
Hort. Upſal. 203. Mallzw with a variable leaf. 

4. LavaTERA (Thuringiaca) caule herbaceo, fructibus 
denudatis, calycibus inciſis. Hort. Upſal. 203. Lawatera 
with an herbaceous fall, naked fruit, and a cut empalement. 
5. LavaTERA (Penria) caule arboreo, foliis ſepteman- 
galaribus tomentoſis plicatis, pedunculis confertis unifloris 
axillaribus. Hort. Upſal. 202. Lavatera, or Tree Malloy, 
with a ſmall flower. | | 
6. LavaTERa (Triloba) caule fruticoſo, foliis ſubcor- 
datis ſubtrilobis rotundatis crenatis ſlipulis cordatis, pe- 
dunculis unifloris. Lin. Sp. Plant. 691. Shrubby Marſp- 
mallow with a rounder hoary 6 | 

7. LavaTERa (Olbia) caule fruticoſo, foliis quinque- 
lobo haſtatis. Hort. Upſal. 202. Shrubby Blar ſamallons awith 
an acute leaf, and a ſmall flower. 

8. LavaTE&A (Hiſpanica) caule fruticoſo, foliis orbi- 
culatis crenatis tomentoſts, pedunculis confertis unifloris 
axillaribus. Lavatera; or Spaniſh ſorubby Marſomallow with 
a rounder leaf. | 
9. LavaTERA (Bryonifelia) caule fruticoſo, follis quin- 
quelobatis acutis crenatis tomentoſis, racemis terminalibus. 
Shrubby Althea with a Briony leaf. 

The firſt ſort grows naturally in Syria; it is an annual 
plant, with an ere, branching, herbaceous ſtalk, riſing 
two or three feet high ; the under leaves are orbicularly 
heart-ſhaped, ſmooth, and ſtand upon long foot-ſtalks ; the 
upper are divided into three acute lobes ; the flowers come 
out upon long foot- ſtalks from the wings of the leaves; they 
are very large, and ſpread open like thoſe of the Marſh- 
mallow, and are of a pale red or Roſe colour. 

There is a variety of this with white flowers, which has 
accidentally riſen from ſeeds. 

The ſecond fort grows naturally at the Cape of Good 

Hope. This differs from the firft in the ſhape of the leaves, 


1706. tab. 3. 


= 


pointed ; the ſtalks are hairy, the flowers larger, and of a 
brighter red colour. 

This fort is annual, and flowers at the fame time with 
the former, and the ſeeds are ripe in the autumn. 

The third fort grows naturally in Spain and Sicily ; this 
15 an annual plant, which riſes with ſlender herbaceous 
talks three or four feet high, covercd with a brown bark ; 


of June they ſhould be inured | 
e placed in a ſhel- 
tered ſituation toward the end of that month; in July the 


| ſhaped leaves, ſtanding upon long foot-ſtalks. 


i | 


covered in front by a hollow fhield, each capſule 


att... Att. 


the lower having angles, and the upper being arrow- 
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the lower leaves are roundiſh, the upper are angular, and 


ſome are arrow- pointed. The flowers are not half fo. 
large as thoſe of either of the former, and of à pale red 
colour. benen ee r ; 
The fourth ſort hath a perennial root; it riſes. four. or 
five feet high, and is woolly, garniſhed with angular heart. 
he flowers 
come out from the wings of the.italk toward the top, fitting 


| cloſe to the ſtalks at every joint; they are of a purpliſh co- 


lour, and ſhaped like thoſe of the Marſhmallow, but are 
larger. It grows naturally in Auſtria and Bohemia. 
The fifth ſort is commonly called Mallow-tree; this 
riſes with a very ſtrong thick ſtalk to the height of eight 
or ten feet, Cividing into many branches, garniſhed with 
ſoft woolly leaves that are plaited, and the edges cut into 
ſeveral angles. The flowers are produced in cluſters at the 
wings of the leaves, each ſtanding upon a ſeparate foot- 
ſtalk ; they are of a purple colour, and ſhaped like thoſe of 
the common Mallow, and are ſucceeded by ſeeds of the 
ſame form. 

The fixth ſort riſes with a ſhrubby ſtalk ſeven or eight 
feet high, ſending out ſeveral long branches, garniſhed with 
woolly leaves, differing greatly in ſize and ſhape, the lower 
beiug partly heart-ſhaped at their baſe, but divide into five 
roundiſh lobes ; the upper, which are ſmall, have three 
lobes, which are indented on their edges. The flowers 
come out from the wings of the ſtalk, three or four at each 
joint, upon very ſhort foot-ſtalks ; they are of a light pur-- 
ple colour, and ſhaped like thoſe of Marſhmallow. 

The ſeventh ſort is a ſtirub which grows to the fame fize- 
as the ſixth, and differs from it in the ſnape of the leaves, 
which are divided into three or five acute-pointed' lobes ; 
the flowers are ſmaller, but of the ſame ſhape and colour. 
This grows naturally in the ſouth of France. 

The eighth fort riſes with a ſhrubby ſtalk fix or eight feet 
high, ſending out many branches, garniſhed with roundiſh, 
crenated, woolly leaves, ſtanding upon long foot-flalks 
the foot-ſtalks of the flowers come out in cluſters from the 
wings of the leaves, each ſuſtaining one large wor blus 
flower, of the ſame ſhape with thoſe of the other ſpecies. 

The ninth ſort riſes with a ſhrubby ſtalk fix or ſeven feet 
high, ſending out ſeveral ſhrubby branches, garniſhed with 
woolly leaves, divided into five lobes, which end in acute 
points ; the lower part of the branches are adorned with 
a ſingle flower at each joint, fitting cloſe to the ſtalk, but 
the 3 are terminated by looſe ſpikes of flowers, 
which are of a pale blue colour, and ſhaped like thoſe of 
the former. 

The five laſt mentioned forts, though they have ſhrubby 
ſtalks, yet are but of ſhort duration here, feldom continuing 
longer than two years, unleſs when they happen to grow 
upon dry rubbiſh, where they make but little progren ; their 
flalks and branches being firmer, are better able to reſiſt the 
cold ; for when they are in d ground, they are very 
vigorous and full of ſap, fo are killed by the froſt in com- 
mon winters. 

All the ſhrubby ſorts are eafily propagated by ſeeds, 
which ſhould be ſown in the ſpring, upon a bed of hight 
earth; and when the plants are about three or four inches 
high, they ſhould be tranſplanted to the places where they 
are deſigned to remain; for as they ſhoot out long fleſhy 
roots which have but few fibres, ſo they do not ſucceed 
well if they are tranſplanted after they are grown large. 


If the ſeeds of theſe plants are permitted to ſcatter on the 
ground, the plants will come up the following ſpring ; and 
when they happen to fall into dry, rubbiſh, and: are per- 
mitred to grow therein, they will be ſhort, ſtrong, woody, 
and produce a greater number of flowers than thoſe plants. 
which are more luxuriant. As theſe plants continue a long 


I f ſeeds is in March, in the places where | 
to remain, which ſhould be in the middle 


the 
for, if the ſoil be good, they 
high; when the plants are come 
ap two inches high, they ſhould be thinned if they are too 


d 
borders in the flower - garden; 
will grow two or three feet 


near; after which they will ire no other care but to 
clear them from weeds, and to faſten them to ftakes, to 
ad their being injured by ſtrong winds. 2 
. he two firſt forts are very ornamental ones in a gar- 
Son, when placed among other annuals, 


orders. 

The fourth fort hath a perennial root, which abides ſe- 
veral years, but the ſtalks decay in the autumn, and new 
ones ariſe in the ſpring. This is ptopagated by feeds, 


ther in pots or 


which ſhould be ſown upon a bed of Tight earth in the ſpring, : 


and when the plants are fit to remove, they ſhould be either 
_ tranſplanted to the places where they are to remain, or into 
pots where they may ſtand to get more ſtrength, before 
they are planted in the full ground. After the plants are 
well rooted, they will require no other care but to keep 
them clear from weeds; and if the winter ſhonld prove very 
ſevere, it will be proper to cover the ground about them 
with old tanners bark, to keep out the froſt ; but they will 
endure the cold of our ordinary winters very well, and will 
produce their flowers and ripen their ſeeds annually. 

LAUREOLA. See Darane. 

LAUROCERASUS. See Pabus. 

LAURUS. Tourn. Inſt. R. H. 597. tab. 467. The Bay- 


tree. 

It is male and female in different plants ; the male flowers 
hawe no ent. have nine lamina which are ſhorter 
than the petal, landing by threes, terminated by ſlender ſummits. 
The female flowers have no empalements ; they bave one petal, 
which is cut into fix ſegments at the lep. In the bottom tis 
fitnated an oval germen. There are two globular glands, fl and. 
= fan very ſhort foot. Hall, fixed to the baſe of the petal. 
T he germen afteru ard becomes an oval berry with one cell, in- 
cloſing one ſeed of the ſame form. - | 

The Speciks are, 

1. Laurxvus (Nebilis) foliis lanceolatis venoſis nan- 
tibus, floribus quadrifidis diœciis. Hort. Clif. 10g. The 
common broad-leaved Bay. 

2. Laurus (Undulata) foliis lanceolatis venoſis peren- 
2 us, margin:bus undatis. Common Bay- tree with waved 

aVES. | 

3. Lavavs (Tenuifolia) foliis lineari-lanceolatis venoſis 
8 floribus quinquekdis diœciis. Narrow-ledved 

ay- tree. | 

4. Laurus (Tzdica) foliis lanceolatis perennantibus 
venoſis planis, ramulis tuberculatis cicatricibus, floribus 
tacemoſis. Hort. Cliff. 154. The Indian Bay. 

5. Launus (Borbonia) foliis lanceolatis perennantibus 
f re flexis tranſversè venoſis, floribus racemoſis. 
Carolina Bay- tree with pointed leaves, and blue berries fitting 
upon long red foot-ftalks. 

6. Lavrvus (Benzoin) foliis ovato-lariceolatis obtuſis 
inte The American Benjamin-tree. 


9217 annuis. FR 
7. Laurvs (& as) foliis integris trilobiſque. Hort. 
Cliff. 54. The . 4 a 

8. Lavrvs (Canpbora) foliis trinerviis Janceolato-ova- 
tis, nervis ſupra baln unitis. Lin. Mat. Med. 192. The 
Canpbire- tree. 

The firſt ſort is the broad-leaved Bay, which grows na- 
turally in Aſia. This is not quite ſo hardy as the common 


= 


Bay- tree, though it will — the open air in England | 


through our common winters, if it is planted in a warm 
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of the leaves, fitting cloſe to the branches. This ſort is toy 


| berries are much larger than thoſe of the other forts. It is 


te ſhelter rhe plants in green-houſes every 
F The — fit ts the — Bay ; of this there ars 
plants with plain leaves, and others which are Waved on 
their edges, but ſeem to be the ſame ſpecies, for the 
— 4 of 9 produced a mixture of both ſorts; h 
is is undoubtedly a different ſpecies from the firs 
third forts, 4 Wn * 
The third ſort hath very long narrow leaves, which a 
not fo thick as thoſe of the two former, and are of a lighter 
cen; the branches are covered with a purpliſh bark, aud 
the male flowers come out in ſmall cluſters Fom the wi 


tender to thrive in the open air in England, To the plant 
are LH kept in pots or tubs, and houſed in winter, 

he fourth fort grows naturally at Madeira and the Ca. 
nary Iflands, from whence it was fermerly brought to Por. 
tugal, where it has been propagated in fo great plenty, a 
to appear now as if it was a native of that country. la the 
year 1620, this plant was raiſed in the Farneſian garden, 
from berries which were brought from India, and was fy 
poſed to be a baſtard ſort of Cinnamon. This grows to be 
height of thirty or forty feet in temperate countries, but it 
is too tender to thrive in the open air in England, ſo the 
om are kept in pots or tubs, and removed into the gretn- 

ouſe in winter. 

The leaves of this fort are larger than thoſe of the com- 
mon Laurel; they are thick, ſmooth, and of a light green, 
the foot ſtalks iuclining to red: the branches are regularly 
diſpoſed on every fide, and the male flowers are aiſpoſed 
in long banches ; they are of a whitiſh green colour ; the 
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called by ſome the Royal Bay, and by others the Por- 
tugal Bay. 

The fifth ſort grows naturally in Carolina, where it i 
called Red Bay; it alſo is found in other parts of America, 
but not in ſo great plenty. In ſome ſituations near the ſea, 
this riſes with a large ftrait trunk to a confiderable height, 
but in the inland parts of the country do not grow ſo large. 
The wood of this tree is much eſteemed, being of a hne 
grain, ſ6 is of excellent uſe fer cabinets, &c. 

The leaves of this fort are much longer than thoſe of the 
common Bay, and are a little woolly on their under fide, 
and their edges a little refiexedz the veins run tranfverſly 
from the midrib to the fides, and the male flowers come 
out in long bunches from the wings of the leaves. The fe- 
male trees produce their flowers in looſe bunches, ſtandirg 
upon pretty long foot-ſtalks which are red z theſe are ſuc- 
ceeded by blue berries fitting in red cups. 2 

This ſort is alfo too tender to thrive in the open air in 
England, for although ſome plants have lived abroad in 4 
mild winter, which were planted in a warm ſituation, yet 
the firſt ſharp winter has deſtroyed them; fo that theſe plants 
muſt be kept in pots or tubs, and houſed in winter like the 
former. EP 1 

Theſe five ſorts may ropagated by layers, 
common fort is generally Leer. by Jucker but thoſe 
plants never keep to one ſtem, but generally fend out 3 

reat number of ſuckers from their roots, and form a thicket, 

at do not advance in height; therefore the beſt way © 
have good plants, is to raiſe them from the berries, for 
plants which come from feeds always grow larger than 
others, and do not put out ſuckers from their roots, ſo way 
be trained up with regular ſtems. The beſt =o is to ſow 
the berries in pots, and plunge them into a moderate hot- 
bed, which will bring ap the plants much ſooner than K 
they were fown in the full ground, ſo they will have 2 
longer time to get ſtrength before winter ; but the } —— 
— not be forced with heat, therefore they ſhould be inu of 


LAU 
tered, and ſhaded from the great heat of the ſhy in the 

dle of the day. With this management many of the . 
will come up the firſt ſeaſon ; but as a great many af the 


LAU 
q ; 0 Air the b TT; | of J zun which 
oe od, where — = 9a till — 5 
under a common frame, that 


then the pots ſhould be nes Uh Come up ©! & MAN) 
the plants may be protected from hard froſt, but in mild | berries will lie in the ground till the next ſpring, ſo the beg 
| may enjoy the free air; for while the 2 are | ſhould not be diſturbed, but wait until the ſeaſon after, to 
they are in danger of ſuffering in hard froſt, even | {ce what will come up: the firſt winter after the plants come 


27 — ſort of Bay. The ſpring following, thoſe 


plants which will not live in the open air, ſhould be each 
aoſplanted into ſeparate pots; but the common fort may 
he planted in nurſery-beds fix inches aſunder each way, 
where they may grow two years, by which time they will 
de fit to plant where they are deſigned to grow. The other 


vp, they ſhould be protected from the froſt, ially in 
the autumn ; for the firſt early froſt at that ſeaſon is apt to 
| Pinch the ſhoots of theſe plants, which are tender full 
of ſap, and do them more injury than the ſevere froſt of 
the winter ; for when the extreme part of the ſhoots are 
killed, it generally affects the whole plant. 


forts, which require protection, ſhould be planted in pots, 


and placed in. a ſheltered fituation till autumn, when they 
Sul be placed in the houſe. | 

The common Bay will make a variety in all ever- 

tations, and as it will grow under the ſhade of other 

trees, where they are not too cloſe, ſo it is very proper to 
plant in the borders of woods, where it will have a good 
eſſect in winter. TE Ws 

The fixth ſort grows naturally in North America, where 
it riſes to the height of eight or ten feet, dividing into many 
branches, garniſhed with oval fpear-ſhaped leaves, ſmooth 
en their upper ſurface, but with many tranſverſe veins on 
their under fide ; theſe leaves fall off in the autumn, like 
other deciduous trees. The flowers I have but once ſeen, 
thoſe were all male, and of a white herbaceous colour, but 
if | remember right they had but fix ſtamina in each. 

The Saffafras-tree is alſo very common in moſt parts of 
North America, where it fpreads greatly by its creeping 
roots, fo as to fill the ground with ſuckers wherever they 
are permitted to grow, but in England this ſhrub is with 
dificulty propagated. In America it is only a ſhrub, ſel- 
dom — more than eight or ten feet high; the branches 
are garniſhed with leaves of different ſhapes and ſizes, ſume 


of them are oval and entire, about four inches long and 


three broad; others are deeply divided into three lobes ; 
theſe are fix inches long, and as much in breadth from the 
extremity of the two outfide lobes ; they are placed alter- 
nately upon pretty long foot-ſtalks, and are of a lucid 
— the flowers appear in the ſpring juſt below the 

ves, upon ſlender foot-ſtaiks, each ſuſtaining three or 
four ſmall yellow flowers, which have five oval concave 
petals, and eight ſtamina in the male flowers, which are 
upon different plants from the female ; theſe have an oval 


germen, that afterward becomes an oval berry, which, 


when ripe, is blue. 
The Camphire-tree grows naturally in Japan, and in 
eral parts of India, where it riſes to a tree of middling 
ature, dividing into many ſmall branches, garniſhed with 
oral ſpear-ſhaped leaves, ſmooth on their upper fide, hav- 
ing three longitudinal veins which unite above the baſe ; 
if theſe are bruiſed, they emit a ſtrong odour of Camphire, 
22 the branches when broken. Theſe have male and 
* flowers on different trees; I have only ſeen thoſe of 
the male, which has flowered plentifully in England ; thoſe 
vere ſmall, and compoſed of five concave yellow pctals, 
very like thoſe of the Saffafras-tree, which were produced 
r or fours upon each foot- ſtalk in like manner. 
1 he Saſſafras- tree is commonly propagated by the ber- 
es, which are brought from America; but theſe berries 
ben lie in the ground a whole year, and ſometimes 
EM three years before they grow, when they are ſown 
oh e ſpring ; therefore the fureſt method of obraining the 
232 e, to get the berries put into a tub of earth 
2 ater they are ripe, and ſent over in the earth; and as 
— 3 they arrive, to ſow. the berries on a bed of light 
und, putting them two inches in the earth; and if the 


mg _ prove dry, the bed muſt be frequently wa- 


When the plants have grown a year in the ſeed-bed, they 
may be tranſplanted into a nurſery, where they may ſtand 
one or two years to get ſtrength, and may then be tranf - 
planted into the places where they are to remain for 

There have been ſome of the plants propagated by layers, 


-but theſe are commonly two, and ſometimes three yeary 


before they put out roots; and if they are not duly watered 
in dry weather, they rarely take root; fo that it is uncer- 
tain whether one in three of theſe layers do ſucceed, which 
makes theſe plants very ſcarce in England at preſent. | 
The Benjamin-tree, as. it is falſly called, may be propa- 
gated in the ſame manner as the Saſſafras, by ſowing of 
the berries : theſe generally lie long in the ground, ſo that 
unleſs they are brought over in earth, in the ſame way as 
before directed, they often fail, or at leaſt remain long in 
=. by 
when 


the ground ; but this ſhrub is now frequently propaga 
layers in England, which put out roots pretty freely, 
the young ſhoots are choſen for to make layers. 

The Camphire-tree is very near akin to the Cinnamon- 
tree, from which it differs in the leaves, thoſe of the Cin- 
namon-tree having three ribs running longitudinaily from 
the foot-ftalk to the point, which are remarkably large : 
whereas the ribs of the leaves of this tree are ſmall, and 
extend towards the fides, and unite before they meet the 
foot ſtalks; the leaves have a ſmooth ſhining ſurface : they 
have male and female flowers in different trees, ſo that there 
is a neceſſity for both ſexes to ſtand near each other, in order 
to have good ſeeds. 

In Europe this tree is propagated by layers, which are 
two years, and ſometimes longer, before they take root, 
ſo that the plants are very ſcarce; and as all thoſe whick 
I have ſeen flower are male trees, ſo there can be no ho 
of procuring ſeeds from them here; but if the berries of 
this, and alſo of the Cinnamon-tree, were procured from 
the places of their growth, and planted in tubs of earth, 
as hath been directed for the Sailafras-tree, there may be 
a number of theſe plants produced in England: and if they 
were ſent to the Britiſh colonies in America, they might be 
there cultivated, ſo as to become a public advantage; eſpe- 
cially the Cinnamon-tree, which will grow as well in ſome 
of our iſlands in the Weſt-Indies, as it doth in the native 
places of its growth; and in a few years the trees might 
be had in plenty, for they propagate eaſily by the bernes. 
The Portugueze brought ſome of the Cinnamon-trees from 
the Eaſt-Indies, and planted them on the iſland of Princes, 
on the coaſt of Africa, where they now abound, having 
ſpread over a great part of the iſland; there is alſo one of 
the trees growing at the Madeiras, and I am credibly in- 
formed there are many trees in the Brazils. 

The Camphire-tree does not require any artificial heat 
in winter, ſo that if they are placed in a dry green-houſe, 
they will thrive very well. During the winter ſeaſon they 
muſt be ſparingly watered, and in the ſummer they ſhould 
be placed in a warm fituation, where they may be defended 
from ſtrong winds, and not too much expoſed to the direct 
rays of the ſun; and Curing this ſeaſon, they muſt be fre- 


They 


quently refreſhed with water. 
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Th 


ey may be propagated by cuttings, which mould be 


x anted don Gr plunged into a moderate hot-bed, 
covering them cloſe with a laſs, and ſhading them 
in the heat of the day. LEAH * f * wes 3 


© LAURUS ALEXANDRIA. - See Ruscus. 
"LAURUS TINUS- See Tixus. 6 VV 
LAWSONIA. Lin. Gen. Pl. 443. H na. Lud w. 143. 
n Cnaracters are by | Fo 
1 aver is compoſed of four oval fprar-ſhaped pet alt, whi 
ſpread open, and eight —— 1t haih a roumdiſb ger- 
men, which afterward betomes a plobular capſule, ending in a 
Point, having four cells, filled with angular ſeeds. _ —-—+ 
l SPECIES are, N. | 
T. Lawson1a (Inermis) ramis inermibus. Flor. Zeyl. 134- 
Bread-leavid Egyptian Privet, called' Alhenna, or Henna, by 
the Arabians. nen mean e 
2. Lawson tA (Spineſa) ramis ſpinoſis. Flor. Zeyl. 135. 
Law ſonia with prickly-branches. 62 
- The firſt ſort grows naturally in India, Egypt, and other 
warm countries, where it riſes with a ſhrubby ſtalk eight 
er ten feet high. The branches come out oppoſite ; theſe 
are ſlender, covered with a whitiſh yellow bark, and are 
_ garniſhed with oblong fmall leaves, of a pale green, ending 
m acute points, placed oppoſite. The flowers are produced 
in looſe bunches at the end of the branches; they are of a 
gray or dirty white colour, and are compoſed of four ſmall 


- 


* 
_- 


| As which turn backward at the top. The flowers are 
ſucceeded by roundiſh capſules with four cells, filled with 
angular ſeeds. | | 


The leaves of this ſhrub are much uſed by the Egyptian 
women to colour their nails yellow, which they eſteem an 
ornament. | | 

The ſecond fort grows naturally in both Indies, from 
whence I have received ſpecimens of it. ; 

This riſes with a woody trunk eighteen feet high or more. 
The wood is hard and cloſe, covered with a light gray bark. 
The branches come out alternate, and are garniſhed with 
oblong oval leaves, which ftand without order ; at the 
joints where the leaves are placed come out fingle, ſtrong, 
ſharp thorns. The flowers are produced in looſe bunches 


from the ſide of the branches; they are of a pale yellow | 


colour, and of a diſagreeable ſcent ; they have four petals, 
which ſpread open; between each of theſe are ſituated two 
pretty ſtrong ſtamina, terminated by roundiſh ſummits. 
After the flowers are paſt, the germen becomes a roundiſh 
capſule with four cells, including many 5. agg ſeeds. 
Theſe plants are both propagated by ſeeds, which ſhould 
be ſown on a hot-bed early in the ſpring, that the plants 
may have time to get ſtrength before winter. When the 
mw are fit to remove, they ſhould be each planted in a 
imall 
where they muſt be ſcreened from the ſun till they have 
taken new root, then their treatment ſhould be the ſame 
as that of the Coffee-tree, with this difference only, not to 
keep it too warm, nor give them too much water; but eſpe- 
cially in the winter, during which ſeaſon it ſhould be given 
to them very ſparingly, for by over-watering theſe plants I 
have known many of them deftroyed ; theſe plants are too 
tender to thrive in the open air in England, io they muſt be 
placed in a moderate ſtove in autumn, but in the warmeſt 
part of ſummer they may be placed in the open air in a 
ſheltered fituation. | | 
LAYERS. Many trees may be propagated by Layers, 
which do not produce feeds here, ſo are not eaſily increaſed 
by any other method, and a great number of plants are 
this way increaſed. 
Laying of Trees. 
The young branches of the former year's ſhoots of trees 
ſhould be choſen to make Layers, becauſe theſe are gene- 


pot, and plunged into a hot-bed of tanners bark, 


: 
l 


| 
| 


| rally more inclined to put Gut. roots than the older 


= 


made opwatd at à joint, in that part which is 


| 
to 


| 


| 


| 
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When theſe are produced near the ground, th 
greater facility be layed. Theſe ſhoots ſhould be 4% vi 
of their ſide branches, if they have any; and thoſe ſorts of 
trees which put out roots with difficulty, ſhould haye a li 
to he j 
ground; or a piece of wire twiſted cloſe round *. ow 
at the ſame place, which will check the mounting (ap, and 
cauſe them to put out roots; the ground ſhould be well dy 
and the clods broken ; then the ſhoots ſhould be layed fo. 
or fix inches under the ſurface, driving down a peg to each 
ent their riſing, leaving the end of the ſhoots five ot 
ſix inches above ground in an erect poſition. 
The ſeaſon for laying hardy trees, that ſhed their leavei, 
is in October, but for ſuch as are tender in March: but 
for Evergreens, July or Auguſt are good ſeaſons. _ 
However, the ſummer is the beſt time for ſmall plants, 
_—_ ſuch plants being but ſhort lived, draw roct the 
uicker. 1 
e If you would lay pou woe from a high fandard, the 
boughs of which cannot be bent-down to the ground, then 
you muſt make uſe of Oſier baſkets, boxes; or pots, flled 
with fine ſifted mould, mixed with a little rotten Willow 
duſt, which will keep moiſture to aſſiſt the Layer in taking 
root ; this baſket, box, &c, muſt be ſet upon a poſt, or 
treſſel, &c. and the bough muſt be laid according to the 
former way of laying, covering the ſurface with Mobs to 
prevent the earth from drying. . 
The harder the wood of the tree is, the younger ſhould 
be the ſhoots, for ſuch will take root beſt; but it the wood 
be ſoft, the older boughs will take root the beſt, and are 
leſs liable to rot. i 7 
There are many kinds of trees and plants which will not 
put out roots from their woody branches, though laid doun 
with the utmoſt care; yet if the young ſhoots of the ſame 
year are laid in July, they will often put out roots very 
freely, ſo that when any plants are found difficult to pro- 
pagate by Layers in the common way, they ſhould be tried 
at this ſeaſon ; but as theſe ſhoots will. be ſoft and: herba- 
ceous, they muſt not have too much wet, for that will caute 
them to rot; therefore it will be a better method to cover 
the ſurface of the ground over the Layers with Moſs, which 
will prevent the ground from drying too faſt, ſo that alittle 
water now and then will be ſufficient. N ä 
LEAVES. A Leaf is defined to be a part of a plant 
extended into length and breadth, in ſuch a manner as to 
have one fide diſtinguiſhable from the other; they are pro- 
perly the moſt extreme part of a branch, and the ornament 
of the twigs, and conſiſt of a very glutinous matter, being 
furniſhed every where with veins and nerves ; one of their 
offices is, to ſubtilize and give more ſpirit to the abundance 
of nouriſhing ſap, and to convey it to the little buds. 

If the ſurface of Leaves are altered, by reverſing the 
branches of trees on which they grow, the plants are 
ſtopped in their growth, until the foot ſtalks are turned, 
and the Leaves recover their former poſition. This ſhews 
how neceſſary it is to ſupport all thoſe weak ſhoots of plants, 
which are naturally diſpoſed for upright growth, wich 
either twine about the neighbouring trees for ſupport, ot 
that put out claſpers, by which they take hold of whatever 
trees or plants grow near them, and are thereby ſupported; 
and, on the contrary, how abſurd is that practice of * 
up the ſhoots of thoſe plants which are naturally diſpoſe 
to trail upon the ground, for in both theſe caſes nature ® 
reverſed, and conſequently the growth of both ſorts of plants 
is greatly retarded. e 

T his is one of the great functions for which the Leaves © 
trecs and plants are defigned ; but, beſides this, there #* 


others of equal importance to the well-being of x 7 
* 


L E A 
kult; the firſt-is that of the foot. ſtalks and Leaves nouriſh- 
ing and preparing the buds of the future ſhoots, which are 
gt Pt 1 ad the baſe of theſe fobt-Aalkg; and durin 
the Tontin uance of the Leaves in perfect health, theſe buds 
jncreaſe in their magnitude, and, in the deciduous trees, 
are brought to maturity before the foot-ftalks ſeparate from 
the buds in autumn; but if by accident the Leaves are 
plighted, or if the entire ſurface of the Leaves are cut off, 
the foot- ſtalks are left remaining, the buds will decay 
for want of that proper nouriſhment which is conveyed to 
them from the Leaves ; ſo that whenever trees are diveſted 
of their Leaves, or thoſe Leaves are cut, or otherwiſe im- 


paired, though it may in either caſe happen when the buds | 


may be nearly formed, yet if it is before the foot-ſtalks 
ſeparate naturally from the branches, the future ſhoots will 
de weakened in proportion to the time when this is done; 


therefore from all the experiments which have been made 


in order to know how ſerviceable the Leaves of trees and 
plants are to their well-being, it has been found, that where 
the plants have been diveſted of their Leaves, or their Leaves 
have been eaten or cut, during their growth, the plants 
have been remarkably weakened thereby. This ſhould 
teach us not to pull or cut off the Leaves of trees or plants, 
on any account, while they retain their verdure, and are 
in health; and this ſhews how abſurd that common practice 
is, of feeding down Wheat in the winter and ſpring with 
ſheep; for by ſo doing, the ſtalks are rendered very weak, 
and the ears are in proportion ſhorter, nor are the grains 
of Corn ſo plump and well nouriſhed, as that which is not 
fed down upon the ſame ground; this is a fact which I can 
aſſert from many years experience. It is very evident, that 
Graſs which is often mowed, the blades will be rendered 
finer in proportion to the frequency of mowing, yet the 
ſpecies of Graſs is the ſame with that on the richeſt paſtures ; 
Lan although this may be a defirable thing for lawns, 
&c. in gardens, yet where regard is had to the produce, 
this ſhould be avoided. 
Another principal uſe of the Leaves is to throw off by 
tranſpiration, what is unneceſſary for the growth of the 
plants, — to the diſcharge made by ſweat in animal 
ies; for as plants receive and tranſpire much more, in 
equal time, than large animals, ſo it appears how neceſlary 
the Leaves are to preſerve the plants in perfect health; for 
It has been found by the moſt exact calculations, made from 
repeated experiments, that a plant of the Sun-flower receives 
and perſpires, in twenty-four hours, ſeventeen times more 
than a man. 

I ſhall beg leave to mention a few, out of the many ex- 
periments which have been made by Monſ. Bonnet, of Ge- 
neva, to prove that moſt Leaves imbibe the moiſture of the 
air on their under ſurface, and not from their upper; they 
are as follow : 

He gathered the Leaves of fixteen ſorts of herbaceous 
plants when fully grown ; of each he put ſeveral Leaves 
vpon the ſurface of water in glaſs vaſes, ſome were poſited 
with their upper ſurface, and others with their under ſurface 
upon the water; theſe were adjuſted exactly to the ſurface 
of the water, with great care not to let any moiſture reach 
their Oppoſite ſurfaces, and the ſame care was taken to pre- 
vent their foot-ſtalks from receivin any moiſture. 
Fleſſes in which theſe Leaves were thus placed, were kept 
ma cloſet, where the air was very temperate ; and as the 
water in the glaſſes evaporated, there was from time to 
2 a ſupply of treſh, which was added with a ſyringe, ſo 
- at the Leaves were not diſturbed. The Leaves were taken 
rom the following plants; the Plantain, the Mullein, the 
| — Robin, the great Mallow, the Nettle, the Marvel 

* . the Kidney-bean, the Sun- flower, the Cabbage, 

3 alm, the Cock ſcomb, the purple-leaved Amaranth, 
mach, and the ſmaller Mallow. 


The 


—__ 


LEA 

| Six of theſe ſorts he found continued green a long time, 
and theſe were with different ſurfaces 1 * the water; they 
were of the following farts the Wake Robin, the Kidney- 
| bean, the Sun- flower, the 2 the Spinach, and ſmall 

Mallow); among the others the following ſorts were found 
to draw the moiſture better with their upper ſurface than 
| their under, the Plantain, the Mullein, the great Mallow, 
| the Nettle, the Cockſcomb, and the purple Amaranth. 

The Leaves of the Nettle, whoſe under ſurface was upon 
the water, were decayed in three weeks, whereas thoſe 
whoſe upper ſurface was next the water continued two 
months. 4 Eq | | 

The Leaves of Mullein, whoſe under farface was next 
the water, did not continue freſh more than five or fx 
days, but thoſe whoſe upper ſurface was next the water 
| laſted five weeks. 

The Leaves of the purple Amaranth, whoſe upper ſurface 
was next the water, continued freſh three months, whereas 
| thoſe whoſe under ſurface was next the water were decayed 
in a week. | 7h "EP 
| The Leaves of the Marvel of Peru and the Balm, appeared 
to have the advantage, whoſe under ſurfaces were next the 
water. 

The Leaves of Wake Robin and of the Cockſcomb, 
whoſe foot-ſtalks only were put into the water, continued 
freſh a longer time, than thoſe which were placed with 
either ſurface next the water. TE 

The Leaves of the great Mallow, the Nettle, the Sun- 
flower, the Marvel of Peru, and Spinach, whoſe foot-ſtalks 
were plunged into the water, continued freſh a ſhorter 
time than thoſe which had either of their ſurfaces next the 
Water. 

The Leaves of the Mullein, of Plantain, and Amaranth, 
which received the water at their foot-ſtalk, continued freſh 
much longer than thoſe whoſe nnder ſurfaces was next the 
water, | | 

It is not difficult to explain the reaſon of this fact, for 
the orifices of the ſap-veſſels in the foot - ſtalks, are much 
larger than thoſe of either ſurface, ſo that the moiſture 
inſinuates in greater quantities and with more eaſe, the firſt 
than by the ſecond way. 

After this the ſame gentleman made experiments on the 
Leaves of fixteen ſorts of trees and ſhrubs of the following 
ſorts, the Lilac, the Pear-tree, the Vine, the oP; the 
Laurel, the Cherry-tree, the Plumb-tree, the Horſe Cheſtnut, 
the White Mulberry, the Lime-tree, the Poplar, the Apricot, 
the Walnut, the Filbert, the Oak, and the Creeper. 
Among thele ſpecies he found that the Lilac and the 
Aſpen imbibed the moiſture on their upper ſurface, equally 
with the under ſurface : but in all the other forts, the un- 
der ſurface imbibed it in much greater quantities than the 
oppoſite. The difference was very remarkable in the Leaves 
of the White Mulberry, for thoſe whoſe upper ſurface was 
laid upon the wand tte in five days, whereas the other, 
whoſe under ſurface was next the water, preſerved their 
verdure near fix months. | : 

The Vine, the Poplar, and Walnut-tree, are very re- 
markable initances, how little diſpoſed the upper ſurfaces 
of the Leaves of ligneous plants are to imbibe the moiſture; 
for thoſe of theſe three * whoſe upper ſurfaces were 
applied to the water, decayed almoſt as ſoon as thoſe which 
had no nouriſhment. 5 ; 

In all the experiments made by this curious gentleman 
upon the various Leaves of trees and herbs, it is remarka- 
ble, that all thoſe Leaves which imbibed their moiſture by 
their upper ſurface, were ſuch as had that ſurface covered 
either with hairs or down; and on the conzary, where the 
under ſurface was garniſhed with either hair ar down, the 


moiſture was imbibed by that ſurface, He likewite men- 
E e e tious 


LEN 


iments made by himſelf, and alſo by Mon. 
onceau, of the Royal Academy of Sciences 


r Hamel de 


at Paris, in rubbing the Leaves over with varniſh, oil, wax, 


and honey, to ſee the effect of theſe upon various Leaves, 


the ed of the Leaves were rubbed over, and in ſome 


only the foot-ſtalks of the Leaves were rubbed with theſe. | 


They likewiſe anointed the trunks of ſome trees and ſhrubs, 
and the Leaves and branches in their natural ſtate. 
The reſult of theſe experiments was, that where the 
Leaves were anointed on both ſurfaces with varniſh, they 
decayed preſently ; and where they were anointed with the 


other things, in proportion as thoſe were moſt penetrating, | 


ſo the Leaves continued a ſhorter time than the others; and 
where one ſurface only was anointed, they continued much 
longer than thoſe which were anointed on both; and where 
the pedicle only was anointed, they continued ſtill longer; 
but the anointing of the trunks made no ſenſible alteration, 
excepting in very hot weather; when they both imagine, 
that the anointing them was of ſervice, by hindering the 
too great tranſpiration which might weaken the trees ; for 
they obſerved, that thoſe trees which were varniſhed, ſuf- 


fered leſs from the violent heat, than the trees which were | 


left in their natural ſtate. 

Monſ. Bonnet alſo obſerved, that thoſe Leaves which 
were varniſhed, that the tender of the Leaves were 
deſtroyed by it, and the tough fibres were only left re- 
maining. 

We may therefore reaſonably conclude, that one great 
uſe of Leaves is what has been long ſuſpected by many, viz. 
to perform, in ſome meaſure, the ſame office for the ſup- 
port of the vegetable life, as the lungs of animals do 
the ſupport of animal life ; plants, very probably, drawing 
_ h their Leaves ſome part of their nouriſhment from 

e air. 

LEDUM. Lin. Gen. Plant. 483. Marſh Ciſtus, or wild 
Roſemary. . | 

The CHARAACTERSõ are, 


The emp of the flower is indented in foe parts. I 
bath five oval concave petals, and ten ſlender ſtamina, and a 


roundiſh germen, which afierward becomes a capſule with five 
cells, opening at the baſe in five parts, filled with ſmall, nar- 
row, acute-pointed ſeeds. 
We have but one Srrœixs of this genus, viz. 

Lepum (Paluftre) foliis linearibus ſubtus hirſutis, flori- 
bus corymboſis. Flor. Suec. 341. Ledum with very narrow 
hows, hairy an their under fide, and flowers growing in a 

1. 1 

This plant grows naturally upon Moſſes and bogs in 
many parts of Vorkſhire, Cheſhire, and Lancaſhire, Where 
it riſes with a ſlender ſhrubby ſtalk about two feet high, 
dividing into many ſlender branches, garniſhed with nar- 
row leaves not much unlike thoſe of Heath. The flowers 
are produced in ſmall cluſters at the end of the branches, 
which are thaped like thofe of the Strawberry-tree,, but 
ſpread open wider at the top. Theſe are of a reddiſh co- 
lour, and in the natural places of their growth are ſucceed- 


ed by ſeed-veſſels filled with ſmall ſeeds, which ripen in | 


autumn. 
It is. with great difficulty this plant is kept in a 
for as it naturally grows upon bogs, ſo unleſs the plants 


have ſome ſuch foil aud a ſhady fituation, they will not 


thrive. The plants muſt be procured from the places of 


their growth, and taken up with good roots, otherwiſe they 
will not live. . 


LEEKS. See PoxrvuM. 
 LEMON-TREE. See Liuomn. 
LENS. See Edu. 


ſome of which were rubbed over on both ſurfaces, others | 
only upon one; ſome only a part of the ſurface, others 


| and of a paler colour. Theſe in their native country 


| ſeveral parcels of theſe ſeeds which I have ſown of both 


garden, | 


LE O 
LENS PALUSTRIS, Duck Meat. This is a 


common plant, growing upon ſtanding waters in — 
of England; where, if it is not diſturbed, it will Gon 


ver the whole ſurface. 
LENTISCUS. See P1sTacia; 
LEONTICE. Lin. Gen. Plant. 381. Lion's Leaf 
The CraracTers are, 

. The flower has fix acute petals, and 
are fixed by ſmall foot-falks to the baſe 
fix — In the center is , 
afterward becomes a globular, , „ ſucculent 
one cell, inclofing two - three globular I. * 

5 SPECIES-are, f ä 

I. LEONTICE (Chry/ogonum) foliis pinnatis, petiolo 
muni.-fimplici. Hort. Cliff. 122. Lins Leaf 32 
leaves, having one common Angle foot-ftalk. | 

2. LeonTiCE — foliis decompoſitis, petiolo 
communi trido. Hort. Cliff. 122. Lion's Leaf with decom« 

d leaves, and a common trifid foot-ftalk. 

Theſe plants both grow naturally in the iſlands of the 
Archipelago, and alſo in the Corn- fields about 
where they flower ſoon after Chriſtmas. They have large 
tuberous roots, about the ſize of thoſe of Cyclamen, cover- 
ed with a dark brown bark ; the leaves ariſe upon flender 
foot-ſtalks immediately from their roots, which grow about 
fix inches high ; that of the firſt ſort is fingle, having ma- 
ny ſmall folioli ranged along the midrib, but the foot-ftalks 
of the ſecond ſort are branched into three ſmaller ; upon 
each of theſe are ranged ſeveral folioli or ſmall leaves, in 
the ſame form as the winged leaves. The flowers fit up- 
on naked foot-ſtalks ; thoſe of the firſt ſort ſuſtain many 
yellow flowers, but the flowers of the ſecond are ſmaller, 


ſoon co. 


pear ſoon after Chriſtmas, but in England they do not flow- 
er till the beginning of April, and are never ſucceeded by 
ſeeds here. ; 

Both theſe plants are propagated by ſeeds, which require 
to be ſown ſoon after they are ripe, otherwiſe they ſeldom 
fucceed ; but as they are brought from diſtant countries, 
they ſhould be preſerved in ſand to be ſent to England. I 
received a few of theſe ſeeds from the Duke D'Ayen, which 


were {ent him from Aleppo put up in ſand, and theſe came 
up better than any of thoſe which came over dry; for of 


kinds, I have not had more than two plants ariſe. 
The plants are very difficult to preſerve in England, for 
the roots will not thrive in pots ; and when they are plani- 
ed in the full ground, the froſt frequently deſtroys them in 
winter, eſpecially while the roots are voung. Of late years 
the winters have proved ſo very untavourable, as to kill 
all the young roots which I had raiſed in the Chelſea gat- 
den; but before the ſevere froſt in 1740, I had ſome of the 
roots which were planted in a ſouth-weſt border tha: flow- 
ered ſeveral years, and without any ſhelter ſervived the 
winters ; but although I covered many of thoſe roots which 
I had lately raiſed, yet I could not preſerve them. 
The leaves of thele plants decay L 60 Midſummer, and 
the roots remain in an unaQiive ſtate till the following ſprings. 


at which time the flawers and leaves. come up nearly at the 
ſame time. 


LEONTODON. Lin. Gen. Plant. 8417. Dandelion. 
There are four or five ſpecies of this genus which gro® 
naturally in the fields, ſo are not cultivated in garden? 

but ſome people in the ſpring gather the roots out of 
fields, and blanch them in their gardens for a Sallet herd ; 
however, as they are not cultivated, I ſhall forbear ſay!"$ 

any thing more of them, than that they are very bad wee 

both in gardens and fields, fo ſhould be rooted out before 
their ſeeds are ripe, otherwiſe they will ipread to þ = 
» 


LEP 


they are wafted about by the wind. 

LEON TOPODIUM. See PLaxTaco. a 

LEON URUS. Teurn. Inſt. R. H. 187. tab. £7, Lion's 
Tail. * 
The CHARACTERS are, 22 

The floavers have one petal of the lip kind ; the upper lip is cy- 
liedrical, hairy, and emtire ; the lower lip is refiexed, and cut 
” into thiee parts. It hath four lamina, t<vo. of which are 

ner than the ether. Tn the bottom of the tube are fituated 
four germen, which afterward become four oblong angular ſeeds 
futing in the empalement. | 

The SPECIES Are, : ; 

1. Leoxurus (Africana) foliis lanceolatis, obtusè ſerra- 

tis. Hort. Cliff. 312. — Tail with ſpear-fbaped leaves, 
>< are bluntly ſewed. 

—_— (Nepetrefolia) foliis ovatis, calycibus de- 
cagonis, ſeptem dentatis, inzqualibus. Hort. Cliff. 312. 
Lion's Tail with oval leaves, an empalement having ten cor- 
uri, and ſeven unequal ihdentures. LEY 

The firſt ſort is a native of Ethiopia. This riſes with a 
ſhrubby ſtalk ſeven or eight feet high, ſending out ſeveral 
four-cornered branches, garniſhed with oblong narrow 
leaves, acutely indented on their edges, hairy on their up- 
fide, and veined on their under, ſtanding oppoſite. The 
— are produced in whorls, each of the branches hav- 
ing two or three of theſe whorls toward their ends; they 
are of the lip kind, ſhaped ſomewhat like thoſe of the dead 
Nettle, but are much longer and covered with ſhort hairs : 
they are of a golden ſcarlet colour, ſo make a fine appear- 
ance, The ffowers commonly appear in October and No- 
vember, and ſometimes continue till the middle of Decem- 
ber, but are not ſucceeded by ſeeds here. ; 

There is a variety of this with variegated leaves, which 
is by ſome admired ; but as this ſeldom produces ſo large 
whorls of flowers as the plain ſort, is not generally eſ- 
termed. | 

The ſecond ſort is a native of the Cape of Good Hope, 
from whence I have two or three times received the ſeeds. 

This riſes with a ſquare ſhrubby ſtalk about three feet 
high, ſending out ſeveral four-cornered branches, garniſh- 
ed with oval crenated leaves, rough on their under fide like 


the dead Nettle, but veined on their under, placed oppoſite. 


The flowers come out in whorls round the branches in like 
manner as the former, but are not ſo long nor ſo deep co- 
loured ; they appear at the ſame ſeaſon with the firſt, and 
continue as long in beauty. | 
Both theſe ſorts are propagated by cuttings. If the cut- 
tings are planted the * of July, after the plants 
have been expoſed to the open air long * to harden 
the ſhoots, they will take root very freely. They ſhould 
be planted in a loamy border to an eaſt af; and if they 
are covered cloſely with a bell or hand-glaſs to exclude the 
air, and ſhaded from the ſun, it will ferward their puttin 
out roots; but when they begin to ſhoot the glaſſes ſnoul 
be raiſed to admit the free air, to prevent their drawing up 
weak, and by degrees they muſt be expoſed to the open air. 
As ſoon as they have taken good root, they muſt be taken 
up, and each planted in a ſeparate pot filled with ſoft loamy 
earth, and placed in the ſhade till they have taken new 
root; then they may be removed to a ſheltered ſituation, 
where they may remain till October, when they muſt be 
removed into the green-houſe, and afterward treated as the 
Myrtle, and other hardy green-houſe plants, obſerving to 
water the firſt ſort plentifully. 
LEPIDIUM. Tourn. Inſt. R. H. 215. tab, 133. Dit- 

tander, or Pepperwort. 
The CHaracTas are, 


” 


Kftance, 1 dey have down adhering to them, by which | fix awl-fbaped flamina, two of which are Barter than the : 


of Aleppo with les hoary leaves. 


fear Shaped and ſawed, and the upper narrow and entire. 


— 


gris ſerratis. Hort. Cliff. 3 30. Broad laa ved, or common 
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other. In the center is fituated a heart germen, which 
afterward turns to a ſpear-fhaped feed-weſfel with two cells, di- 
vided by an intermediate partition, containing oblong ſe:ds. 

The SrciEs are, ; 
1. Leeidi1uUm (Latifolizm) foliis ovato lanceolatis inte 


- 


Dittander. - 

2. Leeipium (Arvenſe) foliis lanceolatis amplexicauli- 
bus dent tis. Hort. Cliff 331. Dittander with ſpear-ſoaped 
indented lea ves which embrace the flalks. 

3. Ley:iv1um (Chalepenſe) foliis lineari-lanceolatis ſub- 
dentatis amplexicaulibus radice reptatrice. Low Dittander 


4. Leeivivm (bers) floribus diandris tetrapetalis, fo- 
liis inferioribus lanceolatis ſerratis, ſuperioribus linearibus 
integerrimis. Flor. Leyd. Prod. 334. Dittander with flowers 
having four petals and two flamina, whoſe under leaves are 


5. Leyipium (Perfoliatum) foliis caulinis pinnato- multi- 
fidis, ramiferis cordatis, amplexicaulibus integris. Hort. 
Cliff. 331. The true Mitkridate Muſtard of Dięſcori der. 

6. Leeipiua (Firginicum) floribus ſubtriandris tetrape- 
talis, foliis linearibus pinnatis. Lin. Gen. Plant. 645. Bi- 
taader with flowers having four petals, and ſometimes three fla- 


mina, and very narrow winged 


7. Lzribiun (Lyratzm) foliis lyratis criſpis. Lin. Sp. Pl. 
644. Dittander with curled lyre-fpaped leaves. 

The firſt ſort grows naturally in moiſt places in many 
parts of England, fo is ſeldom cultivated in gardens. It 
hath ſmall, white, creeping roots, by which it multiplies 
very faſt, ſo as to render it difficult to eradicate, after it 
has grown long in any place; the lower leaves are oval, 
ſpear-ſhaped, ſawed on their edges, ſtanding upon long 
-ſtalks. The ſtalks are ſmooth, riſe two feet high, 
and ſend out many fide branches; the leaves upon the 
ſtalks are longer, narrower, and more acute-pointed than 
the lower. The flowers grow in cloſe bunches toward the 
top of the branches, coming out from the ſide; they are 
ſmall, and compoſed of four ſmall white petals. The ſeeds 
ripen in the autumn. The whole plant has a hot biting 
taſte like Pepper ; and the leaves have been often uſed by 
the country people to give a reliſh to their viands inſtead of 
Pepper, from whence it had the appellation of poor Man's 
Pepper. | 

This plant is eafily propagated, for every piece of the 
root will grow and multiply wherever it is planted, fo will 
2 troubleſome to root out after growing for ſome time 
in a garden. 

The ſecond ſort grows naturally in Auſtria and Italy; 
this hath a fleſhy fibrous root, from which ariſe ſeveral 
weak ſtalks about a foot and a half high, garniſhed with 
ſpear-ſhaped hoary leaves, deeply cut in upon the edges, 
which embrace the ſtalks with their baſe ; the flowers are 


| ſmall, white, and grow in looſe bunches at the end of the 


branches. 

This is a perennial plant, which propagates very faſt by 
its roots, and is ſeldom admitted into gardens. 

The third fort grows naturally about Aleppo; this hath 
creeping roots, which extend to a great diſtance, ſo will 
ſoon ſpread over a large piece of ground. The leaves of 
this are longer and narrower than thoſe of the former, and 
are leſs hoary ; the flowers grow in looſe bunches at the end 
of the branches; they are ſmall, white, and like thoſe of 
the firſt, This is a hardy perennial plant, which propa- 
um by its creeping roots in as great plenty as either of the 

rmer. : w* 

The fourth ſort grows naturally in the ſouth of Rrance, 


The flower has four oval petals placed in form of a creſi, and 


Italy, and Sicily. This hath a long fleſhy root, whick runs 
Eee 2 deep 


r 
deep into the ground, ſending out many oblong: ſawed 


leaves, which ſpread on the ground; the ſtalks are flender, 
ſtiff, and riſe about two feet high, garniſhed with very nar- 
row entire leaves. 'The flowers come out in cloſe cluſters 
at the end of the branches; they are white, and appear in 
June and July, and the ſeeds ripen in autumn. theſe 
ſeeds are permitted to ſcatter the plants will come up early 
in the ſpring, and require no other care but to. keep them 
clean from weeds ; the roots will abide ſeveral years if they 
are in a dry ſoil. | F | 
The fifth ſort grows naturally in Perſia and Syria; this is 
ſappoſed to be the true Mithridate Muſtard of Dioſcorides. 
It is an annual whoſe lower leaves are finely cut in- 
to many winged ſegments; the ſtalks riſe a foot high, di- 


-viding at the top into flender branches, garniſhed with | 


heart-ſhaped entire leaves, which embrace talks with 
their baſe. The flowers grow in long looſe ſpikes from the 
end of the branches; they are ſmall, yellow, and appear in 
June and july; the ſeeds ripen in September, ſoon after 
which the plant decays. F 
The ſeeds of this plant ſhould be fown in the autumn, 
for thoſe which are ſown in the ſpring ſeldom flower the 
ſame year, and are often killed the froſt in winter ; 
whereas thoſe which are ſown in the autumn, or the plants 
that riſe from ſcattered ſeeds, will always flower about Mid- 
ſummer, and their ſeeds will ripen the September following. 
The plants require no other care but to thin them to a pro- 
per diſtance, and keep them clean from weeds. | 

The £xth fort is an annual plant, which grows naturally 
in Virginia, and in moſt of the iſlands of the Weſt-Indies, 
where the inhabitants the leaves, and eat them in 
their ſallets as we do the en Creſs. ; | 

The lower leaves of this fort are long and ſawed on their 
edges, of a light green, with a * taſte like Creſs. 
'The ſtalk riſes. a foot and a half high, ſending out a great 
number of ſmall fice branches, garniſhed with narrow | 
leaves regularly ſawed on their edges, ſo as to reſemble. 
winged leaves; theſe fit cloſe to the branches. The flowers 
are produced at the end of the branches in looſe ſpikes ; 
they are ſmall, white, and are ſucceeded by roundiſh, or 
heart-ſhaped com preſſed ſeed-veſſels, which have a border 
round them. This fort is eaſily propagated by ſeeds, which 
may be fown upon an open bed in April, where the plants 
are deſigned to remain, and when they come up they will 
require no other care but to thin them where they are tao 
clofe, and keep them conſtantly clean from weeds ; or if the 
ſeeds are permitted to ſcatter in the autumn, the plants will 
come up very well, and may be treated in the ſame way as 
the other. | 

The ſeventh ſort naturally in Aſia. This is a bi- 
ennial plant; the lower leaves which ſpread on the ground 
are indented on both ſides, and are in ſhape of a lyre; the 
ſtalks riſe a ſoot high, and divide into a great number of 
lender branches, garniſhed with ſmall oblong leaves, which 
are cut and a little curled on their edges; the ſtalks and 
leaves are of a gray colour, inclining toward hoarineſs. 
The flowers are produced in clufters at the end of the 
branches; they are white, and are ſucceeded by roundiſh 
bordered ſeed · veſſels which are compreſſed, and have two 
cells each, containing two ſmall oblong ſeeds, which are 
ripe in the autumn. 

This ſort may be propagated by feeds in the ſame manner 
as the former; or if the feeds are permitted to ſcactcr in the | 
autumn, the plants will come up without care, and ſhould | 
be treated in the ſame way as the former ſort ; bat this does 
not flower till the ſecond year, fo the plants ſhould be left 


* 


farther aſunder. 


LEPIDOCARPODENDRON. See Paor za. 


1 


; 


ſpreading bell-ſhape, cut into fix parts. It hath fix Sort 
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LEUCANTHEMUM. See AxTnrntis. 
LEUCOJUM. Lin. Gen. Plant. 363. Snowdrop, 
The CHARACTERS are, 


It hath an obtuſe compreſſed ſpatha. The flower i; 


A 


Ls 
flaming. The roundiſp germen is ſituated under the flower, cui, 
ard becomes a turbinated capſule with three cell;, 2 


with three valves, filled with roundiſh ſeeds. * 
The Seis are, ig 
1. Exucojum (un) ſpatha uniflora, ſtylo clavato. 


Rr Pl. 289. Early Snowdrop. | 

2. Leucojum (Autumnale) ſpatha multiflora, ſtylo fili. 
formi. Loœfl. Lin. Sp. Pl. 289. Snowwdrop wwith many flower, 
in a ſheath, and a thread-like fyle. 

The firſt fort grows naturally in Switzerland and Ger. 
2 as aNMo upon the mountains near Turin. This hath 
an oblong bulbous root, ſhaped like that of the Daffodi] 
but ſmaller ; the leaves are flat, of a deep green, four o- 
five in number, conſiderably broader than thoſe of the ſmall 
Snowdrop ; between theſe ariſe an angular ſtalk near a foot 
high, which is naked, hollow, and channelled; 
the top comes out a ſheath which is whitiſh, opening on the 
fide, out of which come one, or ſometimes two white flow. 
ers, hanging upon flender foot-ſtalks ; theſe have but one 
petal, which is cut into fix parts almoſt to the bottom. 
They are much larger than thoſe of the ſmall Snowdrop, 
and the ends of the ſegments of the petal are tipped with 
green, where they are of a thicker ſubſtance than in any 
other part. Theſe flowers appear in March, ſoon after thoſe 
of the ſmall ſort : they have an agreeable ſcent, not much 
unlike that of the flowers of Hawthorn ; after the flower is 
paſt, the germen which 1s ſituated below the flower, ſwells 
to a Pear- ſhaped capſule with three cells, incloſing ſeveral 
oblong ſeeds. | | 

The leaves of this fort decay toward the end of M 
after which time the roots may be taken up and tranf- 
planted, for they ſhould not be long kept out of the ground. 
It 1s propagated here by offsets, which the reots put out 
pretty plentifully when they are in a fituation agreeable for 
them, and are not too often removed. They ſhould have 
a ſoft, gentle, loamy foil, and an expoſure to the eaſt; the 
roots ſhould be planted fix inches aſunder, and four or five 
inches deep, and muſt not be tranſplanted oftener than every 
third year. | 

The ſecond ſort is generally known by the title of late, or 
tall Snowdrop ; this grows naturally in the meadows near 
Piſa in Italy, in Hungary, and alfo near Montpelier. 

The root of this fort is near as large as that of the com- 
mon Daffodil, and is very like it in ſhape; the leaves are 
alſo not unlike thoſe of the Daffodil, and are more in num- 
ber than thoſe of the other ſort; they are green, and keel- 
— can at the bottom, where they fold over each other, and 
embrace the ſtalk, which riſes a foot and a half high, and 
at the top is ſituated a fpatha (or ſheath) which opens on 
one fide, and lets out three or four flowers, which hang 
downward, upon pretty long foot-ſtalks ; theſe are cut into 
fix oval concave ſegments almoſt to the bottom, and are of 
a clear white, with a large green tip to each ſegment, which 
is of a thicker conſiſtence than any other part of the petal; 
within are ſituated fix awl-ſhaped ſtamina, with oblong 
yellow ſummits, ſtanding ere round a very ſlender ſtyle, 
crowned by an obtuſe ſtigma. Thefe flowers appear the 
latter end of April or beginning of May, and are ſucceeded 
by large triangular ſeed- veſſels, having three cells, each 
containing two rows of ſeeds. 


This ſort is generally propagated in England by offsets, 


for the plants raiſed by ſceds will not come to fiower in leſs 


| 


| 


| 
LETTUCE, See Lactuca. 2 


* 


than four years ; and as the roots put out offsets in plenty, 


ſo that is the more expeditious. method. Theſe roots "y 
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mested in the ſame way as the &rft fort, and ſhould have 
: ſoft loamy foil, and be expoſed only to the os 
where they will flower ſtronger and continue longer in beau- 
than when they are in an open ſituation, though they 
1] thrive almoſt in any ſoil. | 
LEUCOJUM INCANUM. 
LEUCOJUM LUTEUM. 
LE COJUM BULBOSUM. 
LICHEN. Liverwort. 
There being two ſorts of this plant, which are ſometimes 
uſed in medicine, and one of thoſe being accounted a ſove- 
reign remedy for the bite of mad dogs, I thought it would 
not be improper to mention them here, though they are 
ts which cannot be * by any method, except 
| 1 up the turf of Graſs whereon they grow, and 
laying it down in ſome moiſt ſhady place, where, if the 
turf takes root and thrives, theſe plants will ſpread and do 
well. 


See CHEIRANTHUS. 
See Gal Ax r Rus. 


The SPECIES are, 
1. Licuen (Petræus) petræus latifolius, five hepatica 
fontana. C. B. P. Common broad-leaved Liverwort. 
2. Licuen (Offcinarum) terreſtris cinereus. Raii Syn. 
Ahe coloured ground Liverawort. | 5 
The firſt ſort grows on the ſides of wells, and in moiſt 
ſhady places, not only on the ground. but on ſtones, bricks, 
or wood. Of this there are ſeveral varieties, which are 
diſtinguiſhed by the curious in botany ; but as moſt of them 
ate plants of no uſe, I ſhall not enumerate them. 
The ſecond fort (which is ufed to cure the bite of mad 
dogs) grows .on commons, and © heaths,. where the 
Graſs is ſhort, in moſt parts of England, eſpecially on de- 
clivities, and on the fides of pits. This ſpreads on the ſur- 
face of the ground, and, when in perfection, is of an Aſh 
colour, but as it grows old it alters, and becomes a dark 
colour. This is often carried into gardens with the turf 
which is laid for walks and flopes, and where the ſoil is 
moiſt and cool it will fpread, and be difficult to deſtroy, 
ſo that it renders the Grafs unſightly ; but this is the only 
2 yet known to have it grow in gardens, where it is 
red. 
This is eſteemed a ſovereign remedy for the bite of mad 
dogs, and hath been for many years uſed with great ſucceſs. 
t was communicated to the Royal Society by Mr. George 
Dampier, whoſe uncle had long uſed this plant to cure the 
bite of mad dogs, on men and animals, with infallible 
ſucceſs. The method of taking it he has delivered as fol- 
loweth : Take of the herb, and dry it either in an oven 
by the fire, or in the ſun; then powder it, and paſs it 
** through a fine fieve; mix this with an equal quantity of 
* fine powdered Pepper. The common doſe of this mix- 
ture is four ſcruples, which may be taken in warm milk, 
* beer, ale, or broth.” He alſo adviſes, that the part 
bitten be well waſhed, as alſo the clothes of the perſon who 
is bit, le any of the ſnivel or drivel of the mad dog 
ſhould remain. If the perſon bitten be full grown, he ad- 


to uſe the remedy as ſoon after the bite as ble, as alſo 
to repeat the doſe two or three ſeveral mornings faſting. 
LIGUSTICUM. Tourn. Inft. R. H. 323. tab. 171. 


vage. 


; Fe CaaRacTeRs are, 
bath an umbellatea flower. The general umbel is compoſted 
of ſeveral ſmaller. The general umbel has an 3 


ſeven unequal leaves. The flower hath five equal petals, which 
are injlexed at their points, 


8 It hath fie hairy flamina. The 


an oblong fruit, 
chaulled, 


e, into tauo parts, avhich is angular and 
cexiaining two obleng ſmooth feeds. 


ct 


_— 


—— 


viſes, that he be blooded before the medicine is taken, and 


ſituated under the floauer, afterward turns to 
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The Stets are, ; 
1. LicusTicun (Lewifticum) foliis multiplicibus, folio- 
lis ſuperne incifis. Hort. Cliff. 97: Common Lovage. 
2. LicusTicum (Scoticum) foliis biternatis. Lin. Sp. Pl. 
250. Scotch Lowage with a Smallage leaf. "EN 
3. LicusTicum (Auftriacum) foliis bipinnatis, foliolis 


| confluentibus inciſis integerrimis. Lovage with double- 


winged leaves, whoſe lobes run together, and have entire ſeg- 
ments. 

4. LicusTicum (Lucidum) foliis pinnatifidis, foliolis 
——__— planis. Lowage of the Pyrenees, with a ſhining Fen- 
nel leaf. 

5. 3 | (Peloponnafiacum) foliis multiplicato 
prom. foliolis pinnatim inciſis. Lin. Syſt. 258. Bread- 
aved, ſtinking, baftard Hemlock. . 

The firſt ſort is the common Lovage of the ſhops, which 
was formerly cultivated in the kitchen-gardens as an eſcu- 
lent herb, but has been long diſuſed as ſuch in England. 
It grows naturally upon the Apennines, and alſo near the 
river Liguria, not far from Genoa. It hath a ſtrong pe- 
rennial root, compoſed of many ſtrong fleſhy fibres, cover- 
ed with a brown ſkin, of a ſtrong aromatic ſmell and taſte. 
The leaves are large, winged, and compoſed of many 
large lobes ſhaped like thoſe of Smallage, but of a deeper 
green. The lobes toward the top are cut into acute ſeg- 
ments. The ſtalks riſe to the height of fix or ſeven feet; 
they are large, channelled, and divide into ſeveral branches, 
each being terminated by a large umbel of yellow flowers, 
which are ſucceeded by oblong ſtriated ſeeds. 

This is eafily propagated by ſeeds, which ſhould be ſown 
in autumn ſoon after they Me ripe, for when they are kept 
out of the ground till ſpring they ſeldom grow the firſt year; 
when the plants come up, they may be tranſplanted into a 


| moiſt rich border, at about three feet diſtance from each 


other, and after they have taken new root they will require 
no other care but to keep them clean from weeds. The 


| roots will abide many years, and where the ſeeds are per- 


mittcd to ſcatter the plants will come up without care. 

The ſecond fort grows naturally near the fea in many 
parts of Seotland; this hath a perennial root, but of muck: 
leſs fize than the former ; the leaves are compoſed of broad- 
er and ſhorter lobes, each leaf having two or three trifoliate 
leaves, whoſe lobes are indented-on their edges. The ſtalk. 
riſes about a foot high, ſuſtaining a ſmall umbel of yellow 
flowers on the top, ſhaped like thoſe of the former; theſe 
are ſucceeded by oblong channelled. feeds, which ripen in 
autumn. This plant may be cultivated in the ſame manner 
as the former.. 

The third ſort grows naturally on the Alps; this is a pe- 
rennial plant, The talks rife about two feet high, and at 
every joint are bent alternate,. firſt on one ſide, then to the 
oppoſite ; at each joint they are garniſhed with doubly- 
winged leaves, compoſed of ſmall lobes, which run into 
each other, and juſt above each leaf comes out a hde- 
branch ; theſe, as alſo the principal falks,. are terminated 
by umbels of white flowers, which are ſucceeded by oblong. 
channelled ſeeds, which are ripe in autumn. 

The fourth ſort grows naturally on the Pyrenean moun- 
tains; this hath a biennial root. The leaves are doubly- 
winged. The lobes are very narrow, and finely divided. 
The ſtalks are ſtrong, and riſe a foot and a half high, Fus, 
niſhed with ſhining winged teayes, and are termiuated by 
pretty large umbels of yellowiſh flowers. 

The fifth ſort grows naturally on the Peloponneſian 
mountains; this hath a very thick fleſhy root like that oz 
Parſnep. The leaves are large, compoſed of many winged 
leaves, whoſe lobes are cut into acute points; theſe are of a 
deep green, and, when bruiſed, cmit a fœtid odour. Ihe 


ſtalks 


\ 


| 
' 
| 


\ 
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ſtalks riſe four or five feet high; they are very and 
hollow, like thoſe of Hemlock, and ſuſtain at their top 
large umbels of yellowiſh flowers, in ſhape of a corymbus ; 
che le are ſucceeded by oblong channelled ſeeds, which ripen 
in autumn. £0: Wo 
. This has by ſome perſons been thought to be the Hem- 
lock of the ancients, their conjectures being founded upon 
the plant, anſwering in many particulars the deſcription of 
| Cicuta, and alſo from the poiſonous quality of it, together 
with its ſcerid ſcent ; and as this grows naturally in many 
arts of Aſia, ſo they have been induced to believe it might 
the ſame plant. <>, #06 
LIGUSTRUM. Tourn. Inſt. R. H. 596. tab. 367. 
Privet. 
The CHARACTERS are, 

: The flozver hath one funnel-ſhaped petal, cut into four oval 
Segments at the top, which ſpread open. It hath two ſiamina 
-which fland oppoſite, and a roundiſh germen which afterward 
turns to a ſmocth round berry with one cell, inclofing two oblong 
feeds, flat on one fide, but convex on the other. 

9 The Srec1Es are, 


1. LicusTRUM (Fulgare) foliis Ianceolato-ovatis obtuſis. 


The common Privet. 
23. Licusrzun (Lalicum) foliis lanceolatis acutis. Pri- 
vet with ſpear-ſhaped leaves ; commenly called the Italian ever- 
en Privet. | 

The firſt ſort s common in the hedges in moſt parts 
of England, where it riſes fifteen or ſixteen feet high, with 

' a woody ſtem covered with a ſmooth gray bark, ſending out 
many lateral branches, garniſhed with ſpear-ſn leaves, 
ending with obtuſe points, are of a dark green, The 
flowers are white, and are produced in thick ſpikes at the 

end of the branches, having a tubular petal cut at the top 

in four parts, which ſpread open. Theſe are ſucceeded by 

ſmall, round, black berries, which ripen in the autumn. 

The leaves of this ſort frequently remain green till after 

Chriſtmas. There are two varieties of this, one with white, 
and the other hath yellow variegated leaves ; but to pre- 

ſerve” theſe varieties they ſhould be planted in poor land, 

for if they are in a rich ſoil they will grow vigorous, and 

ſoon become plain. N 

_ The — ſort grows naturally in Italy; this riſes with 
a ſtronger ſtem than the former, the branches are leſs pli- 
able, and grow more ere& ; their bark is of a lighter co- 
Jour, the leaves are much larger, and end in acute points, 
and are alſo of a brighter green; they continue in verdure 
till they are thruſt off by the young leaves in the ſpring. 
The flowers of this are rather larger than thoſe of the 
common ſort, and are ſeldom ſucceeded by berries in this 
country. 

Both theſe ſorts are cultivated in the nurſeries near Lon- 
don, to furniſh the ſmall gardens and balconies in the city, 
the firſt being one of the few plants which will thrive in the 
Smoke of London; but although they will live ſome years 
in the cloſe part of the town, yet they ſeldom produce flow- 
ers after the firſt year, unleſs it is in ſome open places 
where there is free air. 

The Italian Privet is now generally preferred to the com - 
mon ſort for planting in gardens, the leaves being larger, 
and continuing green all the year, renders it more valuable ; 
and being ſo hardy as to reſiſt the greateſt cold in this coun- 
try, it may be planted in any ſituation where the common 
ſort will thrive, I have frequently planted it under the 
dripping of large trees, where I find it will thrive better 
than moſt other ſhrubs. | 

I cannot but think this ſort, which is the moſt common 
in Italy, is the Liguſtrum mentioned by Virgil in the ſe- 


cond Eclogue; and my reaſon for it is, that as the flowers 


„ 


und 


of this ſhrub are of a pure white, but fall off very ſoon, 


| 
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are by no means groper to gather for garlangs. 

and the berries being of a fine black colom, and ve. 
ing long upon the plants, make a fine appearance, 17 
confirm that theſe berries were gathered for uſe, we 8 
in ſeveral authors of undoubted credit, that find 
uled in dyeing, as alſo that the beſt ink was made of they 
berries. | 

Beſides, is it not much more reaſonable to ſuppoſe thas 
Virgil would rather draw his compariſon from the "Sn 
and fruit of the ſame plant, when he is warning the " 
not to truſt to his beauty, than to mention two differens 
plants, as has been generally ſuppoſed? for here are the 
white flowers of the Privet appearing early in the ſprin 
which is an allufion to youth; but theſe are of ſhort du Go 
tion, ſoon falling away ; whereas the berries, which wk 
be applied to mature age, are of long continuance, and F 
gathered for uſe, - F352 

Theſe plants are eafily propagated by laying down their 
tender ſhoots in autumn, which in one year's time will be 
rooted enough to tranſplant; then they way be removed to 
the places where they are deſigned to remain, or planted in 
a nurſery for two years, where they may be trained for the 
1 defi — 4 

They may propagated by cuttings, which if plant- 
ed in the autumn on a Made border and * loamy rt yer 
take root very freely, and may be afterward treated in the 
ſame way as the layers, 

But the ſtrongeſt and beſt plants are thofe which are raiſed 
from ſeeds; indeed, this is a much more tedious method 
than the other, ſo is ſeldom practiſed, for the ſeeds gene- 
rally he a year in the ground before they vegetate; | m4 
fore whoever would propagate the plants in this method, 
ſhould gather the berries and put them in a pot with ſand 
between them, and bury the pots in the ground, as is prac- 
tiſed for Holly-berries and Haws ; and after they have laid 
a year in the ground, take them up and ſow them on a bor- 
der expoſed to the eaſt, where the plants will come up the 
following ſpring, and theſe will make great progreſs after 
they have gotten ſome ſtrength, and will grow upright, and 
not ſend out ſuckers like the other. or 

Formerly theſe plants were greatly in uſe for hedges, but 
fince ſo many other plants of greater beauty have been in- 
troduced, they have been almoſt rejected. — 

The two variegated kinds may be propagated by budding, 
or inarching them upon the plain ſort, as alſo by laying 
down their branches; but as they ſeldom. ſhoot ſo faſt, as 
to produce many branches proper for layers, the other me- 
thod is chiefly uſed. The filver ſtriped ſort is ſomewhat 
tenderer than the plain. 

LILAC. See SYRINGA. 

. LILIASTRUM. See HemtERoOCALL1s. | 

LILIO-ASPHODELUS. See HewurrocaLltis and 
CrinuMm. | | 

LILIO-FRITILLARIA. See FaiT1iLLARIA. 

LILIO-HYACINTHUS. See SciLLa. 

-  LILIO-NARCISSUS. See AmarYLLIs. 
- LILIUM. Tourn. Inſt. R. H. 369. tab. 191. The Lily. 
The CHARACTERS are, 
| The flower has no empalement ; it hath fix petals reflexed at 
their points; each petal has à narrow longitudinal nectarium at 
their baſe. It bath fix lamina which are ere, with a ꝙlin- 
drical oblong germen, which afterward becomes an oblong cap- 
fule, having three cells, which are filled with flat feeas lying 
above each other in a double order. | 
The SpEcies are, | 

1. LitiuM (Candidum) foliis ſparſis, corollis campanu- 

latis erectis, intus glabris. Common white Lily with an ered 


fiower. 


2, Livivx 
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Peregrinum) foliis ſparſis, corollis cam 8 
15 —.— — baſi 242 N bite foreigs Lib 


banging Ss. A 

wy LivauM * 4-9 foliis ſparſis, corollis campanu- 
(nd erectis, intus feabris. Hort. Cliff. 120. Greater Lil 
with « purple Saffron-coloured flower ; commonly called Orange 


Lil 


Linton (Humile) humile, foliis linearibus ſparſis, co- 
"alles campanulatis erectis, caule bulbifero. Smaller bulb-- 
bearing Lily ; by ſome called the fiery Lily. 

irn (Pomponium) foliis ſparſis ſubulatis, floribus 
18. corollis revolutis. Hort. Cliff. 120. Narrow-leaved 


hy, or Martagon. 
—_— —— wm) foliis linearibus ſparſis, pe- 
commonly 


6. Lirtun (Anguftifol: 
dunculis 5 Lily with ſhort graſſ leaves ; 
Mart of Fompony. * 
N ( fohis ſparſis lanceolatis, flo- 
ribus reflexis, corollis revolutis. Hort. Cliff. 120. Lily of 
Byzantium with a Carmine flower ; commonly called the ſcarlet 


> Lorem (Ofertas) foliis ſparſis lanceolatis, floribus 
idatis reflexis, corollis revolutis. T he- great yellow 


9. Tracom (Martagon) foliis verticillatis, floribus reflexis, 
corollis revolutis. bats bens 120. Mountain Lily with re- 
Erd flowers ; commonly called purple Martagon. | 
10. LitiuM (Hir/ſutum) foliis verticillatis hirſutis, flori- 


| 


| 


N 


; 
; 


bus reflexis corollis revolutis. Auotber Lily with reflexed | 


hairy flowers ; commonly called the red Martagon. 

11. Litivn (Canadenſe) foliis verticillatis, floribus re- 
flexis, corollis campanulatis. Lin. Sp. Plant. 303. Marta- 
gen of Canada with ſpotted flowers. 

12. LILIU (Kampſchatenſe) foliis verticillatis, floribus 
erectis, corollis campanulatis. Aman. Acad. 2. p. 348. 
Lil with leaves growing in whorls, and an erect bell Babel 


13. LILIU (Philadiiphicum) foliis verticillatis brevibus, 
corollis campanulatis, unguibus petalorum anguſtioribus, 
floribus eres. Icon. tab. 165. Lily with very Hort lea ves 
growing in whorls, and bell-ſhaped flowers whoſe petals are 
very narroau at their baſe. 

There is a greater variety of Martagons than are here | 
mntioned, but as they are ſuppoſed to be only accidental 
arifing from culture, ſo I thought it would be to little pur- 
poſe to inſert them here, therefore I ſhall only give their 
common titles hereafter. | 1 

The common white Lily is ſo well known as to need no 
deſcription ; this grows naturally in Paleſtine and Syria, 
but has been long cultivated in all the gardens of Europe. 
It is fo * that no froſt ever injure the roots, and it pro- 
pagates ſo faſt by offsets from the roots, that it becomes ſo 
common as to be little regarded, though there is great 
beauty in the flowers, which have an agreeable odour. Of 
this ſort there are the following varieties: 

The white Lily ſtriped with purple. 

The white Lily with variegated leaves. 

The white Lily with double flowers. 

heſe are varieties which have accidentally ariſen from 
culture; the ſort with variegated flowers has been in Eng- 
nd more than forty years, but is now very common 1n 
moſt of the gardens, and is by ſome perſons eſteemed for 
— variety of its purple ftripes ; but as the pure white of 
e flower is tained by the purple, ſoas to appear of a dull 
colour, many prefer the common. white Lily to this. 
he ſort with variegated leaves is chiefly valued for its 
Ppearance in winter and ſpring, for as the leaves come 
up early in the autumn, which ſpread themſelves on the 
- Wag and being finely edged with broad yellow ſtri pes, 
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months. The flowers are the ſame as thoſe of the common 
ſort, but appear earlier in ſummer, which may be occaſi- 
oned by the roots being weaker than thoſe of the plain fort, 
_ all variegated plants are weaker than thoſe which are 
plain. : 2 

The white Lily with double flowers is leſs valuable than 
either of the other, becauſe their flowers rarely open well, 
unleſs they are covered with glaſſes to ſhelter them from 
the rain and dew, ſo they often rot without expanding. 
Theſe flowers have none of the agreeable odour which the 
fingle ſort is valued for, even when they open the faireſt ; 
for as by the multiplicity of petals in the flowers, the parts 
of generation are deſtroyed, ſo there is a want of the fecun- 
dating powder from whence the odour is ſent out. K 

The white Lily with dependent flowers was originally 
brought from Conſtantinople. This is by ſome ſuppoſed 
to be only a variety of the common ſort, but is undoubt- 
edly a diſtinct ſpecies; the ſtalk is much flenderer than 
the common, the leaves are narrower and fewer in num 
ber; the flowers are not quite fo . and the petals are 
more contracted at their baſe; theſe always hang down- 
ward, whereas thoſe of the com mon ſort grow ere. The 
ſtalks of this kind ſometimes are very broad and flat, and 
appear as if two or three were joined together; when this 
happens, they ſuſtain from fixty to- one hundred flowers, 
and ſometimes more; this has occaſioned many to think it 
a different ſort, who have mentioned this with broad ſtalks 
and many flowers as a diſtin& ſpecies, though it is acci- 
dental, for the ſame root ſcarce ever produces the ſame. 
two years. | G 

Theſe ſorts are eaſily propagated by offsets, which the 
roots ſend out in fo great plenty as to make it neceſſary to 
take them off every other, or at moſt every third year, to 
prevent their weakening the principal roots. The time for 
removing of the roots is at the end of Auguft, ſoon after 
the ſtalks decay, for if they are left longer in the ground 
they will ſoon put out new fibres and leaves, when it will 

improper to remove them, becauſe that will prevent 
their flowering the following ſummer. They will thrive in 
almoſt any foil or fituation, and as they grow tall and ſpread, 
ſo they muſt be allowed room ; therefore in ſmall gardens 
- the y take up too much ſpace, but in large borders they are 
very ornamental. 

The common Orange or red Lily is as well known in: 
the Engliſh gardens as the white Lily, and has been as 
long cultivated here. This grows naturally in Auftria, and 
ſome parts of Italy. It multiplies very faſt by. offsets from- 
the roots, and is now ſo common as to be. almoſt rejected; 
however, in large gardens theſe ſhould not be wanting, for. 
they make a good appearance when in flower, if they are 
properly diſpoſed. Of this ſort there are the following va-- 
rieties: 

The Orange Lily with double flowers. 

The Orange Lily with variegated leaves. 

The ſmaller Orange Lily. 

Theſe varieties have been obtained by culture, and are 
preſerved in the gardens of floriſts. They all flower in 
June and July, and their ſtalks decay in September, when. 
the roots may be tranſplanted, and their offsets taken off, 
which ſhould: be done once in two or three years, otherwiſe - 
their bunches will be too large, and. the flower-ftalks - 
weak. This doth not. put out new roots till toward ſpring, . 
ſo that the roots may be tranſplanted any time after the 
ſtalks decay till. November. It will thrive in any foil or 
ſituation, but wall be ſtrongeſt in a ſoft gentle loam not too 
moiſt. 

The bulb- bearing kery. Lily, ſeldom riſes much more 
than half the height of the former; the leaves are narrow- 


make a pretty appearance during the winter and ſpring 


er, the flowers are ſmaller, and of a brighter flame colour; 


they 


ks decay, and EM nh 

may be propagated 1n plenty. | 
ci this, which are mentioned as diſtidcæt ſpeciebs but are 
ſeppoled to have * — * culture. Theſe are, 


Ide greater, broad - leaved, bulb- bearing Lily. 
_ Fhe many-fowered bulb- beating Lily. 
-, "The {mall bulb-bearing Li. | 
. The hoary bulb-bearing Lili x. | 
All. theſe forts; of Lilies will thrive under the ſhade of 
trees, ſo. may be introduced in plantations, and on the bor- 
ders of woods, where they will have a good effect during 
the time they are in flower. r 

I bere is alſo a great variety of the Martagon Lily; theſe 
differ from the common Lilies, in having their petals re- 


flexed backward in form of a Turk's turbant, from whence | 


many give them the title of Turk's Cap. In the gardens of 
the floriſts, particularly thoſe in Holland, they make a great 
variety of theſe flowers, amounting tq the number of thirty 
or upward ; but in the Engliſh gardens I have not obſerved 
more than a third of that number, and moſt of theſe are 
accidental, for thoſe before enumerated are all that I think 
may be . ſpecifically different. However, for the 
ſake of ſuch as are curious in collecting theſe ſorts. of 
owers, I ſhall here mention thoſe varieties which axe to be 
found in the Engliſh gardens. 11 4 
The common Martagon with double flowers. 
The white Martagon. | 
The double white Martagou. 
The white ſpotted Martagon. 
'The Imperial Martagon. ©. 
I be early ſcarlet Martagon. 
The Conſtantinople vermilion Martagon. 


fifth ſort before enumerated, has very 
ing without order. The ftalks riſe near three feet high, 
ſuſtaining at the top eight or ten bright red flowers, Which 
ſtand at a diſtance from each other. 1 

The fixth ſort is called Martagon of Pompony. The 
are ſhorter and ſet cloſer upon the ſtalks; each of theſe ; 
ſtalks ſuſtajn from fifteen to thirty flowers, of a very bright 
red approaching to ſcarlet. The foot-ſtalks of the flowers , 
are very long, ſo that the head of flowers ſpread out very 
wide ; theſe hang downward, but their petals are reflexed 
quite back. ; 

The ſeventh fort is commonly known by the title of ſcar- 
let Martagon. 'This riſes with a ſtalk from three to four 
feet high; the leaves are much broader than thoſe of the 
former ſorts, and appear as if they were edged with white ; 
they are gre very cloſe upon the ſtalks, but without any 

order. The flowers are produced at the top of the ſtalk ; 
they are of a bright ſcarlet, and are ſeldom more than five 
or fix in number. This flowers late in July, and in cool 
ſeaſons will continue in beauty great part of Auguſt. 
The eighth fort riſes with a ſtrong ſtalk from four to five 
feet high, garniſhed with leaves as broad as thoſe of the 
laſt mentioned, which fland without order; the flowers are 
produced in form of a pyramid, on the upper part of the 
ſtalk. When the roots of this kind are ſtrong, they pro- 
duce forty or fifty lowers upon each ftalk ; they are large, 
of a yellow colour, ſpotted with dark ſpots, ſo make a fine 
appearance; but the flowers have ſuch a diſagreeable ſtrong 
ſcent, that few perſons can endure to be near them, which 


bas occaſioned their being thrown out of moſt Engliſh 
gardens. | 


The ninth fort is frequently called the purple Martagon, | aſhes or rough ſand, well mixed iu the border, to * the 


5 | 


4 


the title of Turk's Ca >, This riſes: with a ſtrong ſtalk 


The flowers are of a 


The common Martagon with red flowers, which is the | 
narrow leaves grow» 


P 


ſtalks of this riſe higher than thoſe of the former, the leaves | 


| ers are of a deeper 


. a 
though-in mol of the old gardens it is Known: fGim 


by 


three to four feet high, garniſhed by pretty broad 
which Rand in whorls round the ftaltk at certain 
The flowers are of a dark purple colour, with 
1 1 are produced in looſo ſpikes on the top of 
the ſtalks. 

The tenth fort is very like the former, but the leaves are 
narrower ; the whorls ſtand farther aſunder; the leaves and 
ſtalks are ſomewhat hairy, and the bads of the flowers are 
covered with a ſoft down ; the flowers are of a bright co. 
laur with few ſpots, and come out earlier in the Rn 
though the ſtalks appear much later above ground. 

+ The eleventh fort is commonly called the Canada Mor. 
tagon, as it was firſt brought to Europe from thence, but 
it grows naturally in moſt parts of North America. The 
ſtalks riſe from'four to five feet 3 with ob. 
long pointed leaves, placed in whorls round the flalk, 
ello colour, ſpotted with black, 
which are ſhaped like thoſe of the Orange Lily; the petal 
are not turned backward, like thoſe 'of the other farts of 


Aar . . „An | | 
The twelfth fort grows naturally ih North America, and 
is alſo mentioned to grow at Kampſchatiki, The flowers 
are ſhaped like thoſe of the Canada Martagon, growing 
ere, but the petals of this are oval, not narrowed at their 
baſe. as are thoſe, and fit cloſe to the foot-ftalk ; the flow- 
colour, and not ſo much ſpotted as thoſe 


diftanee. 


of the other ſort. 


| „The thirteenth. fort grows: naturally near Penſylvania. 


The root of this is ſmaller than thoſe of the other forts; in 
the ſpring it ſends out one upright ſtalk a ſoot and a half 


high; the leaves come out in whorls round the ſtalks; they 


are ſhort, and have obtuſe points. The ſtalk is terminated 
by two flowers, which ſtand ere& upon ſhort ſeparate foot - 
ſtalks ; they are ſhaped like the flowers of the bulb- bearing 
fiery Lily, but the petals are narrower at their baſe. The 
flowers are of a bright purple colour, marked with ſeveral 
dark fpots toward their baſe. EB 
All the ſorts of Lilies may be by offsets from 
the roots, which ſome of the ſorts produce in plenty; but 
there are others which ſend out very few, which occaſions 
their preſent ſcarcity. The roots of all the forts of Marta. 
gon may be ſafely taken up when their ftalks decay, andif 
there is a neceſſity for keeping the roots out of the ground, 
if they are wrapped in dry Moſs, they will keep 8 
well for two months; fo that if their roots are to de tra- 
ported to a diſtant place, this precaution of wrapping them 


up is neceflary ; but where they are to be planted in the 


ſame garden there will be no occaſion for this, eſpeciallyif 
they are not kept too long out of the ground; for if the 
place is ready to receive the roots, they ſhould be planted 
the beginning of October; ſo if the roots are put iu a dry 
cool place, they will keep very good without any farther 
care ; but if the ground is not to receive them 
later in the year, then it will be proper to cover the root 
with dry ſand, or wrap them in Moſs to exctude the as 
which, if they are much expoſed to, will cauſe their ſcales 
to ſhrink, which weakens the roots, and is ſometimes the 
occaſion of their rotting. 2 a 
Theſe roots ſhould be planted five or fix inches rags, * 
the ground, eſpecially if the ſoil is light and dry ; 9 
where the ground is moiſt, it will be proper to raiſe * 
borders in which theſe are to be planted, five or ſix inc 
above the level of the ſurface of the ground; for if the wa. 
ter riſes ſo high in winter as to come near the roots, it * 


| cauſe them to rot; and where the ſoil is naturally fliff 3 


ſubject to bind, there ſhould be a good quantity of ſea-coal 


4 


LIM 


forino; otherwiſe the roots will not ſend u ftrong 
—4 nor will they make ſo good increaſe. K enn 
As the Canada, Pompony, and the laſt ſort of Martagons, 
are ſome what tenderer than the others, ſo if in very ſevere 
winters the ſurface of the ground over them is covered with 
old tanners bark or ſea-coal aſhes, it will be a good way to 
ſecure them from being injured by the froſt; and in the 
ſpring the — may be removed, before the roots ſhoot 
their ſtalks. | 
be roots of all kinds of Martagons muſt never be tranſ- 
planted after they have made ſhoots, for that will ſo much 
weaken them (if it does not entirely kill them) as not to 
be recovered in leſs than two or three years, as I have ex- 
perienced to my coſt ; for being obliged to remove a fine 
collection of theſe roots early in the ring, J loſt a great 
of them, and the others were long recovering their 


Arche ſorts of Lilies and Martagons may alſo be propa- 
pated by ſowing their ſeeds, by which method ſome new 
varieties may be obtained, provided the ſeeds are ſaved 
from the beſt ſorts, eſpecially the Martagons, which are 
more inclinableto vary than the other Lilies. The manner 


of ſowing them being the fame as for Tur irs, the reader | 


is defired to turn to that article for directions. 

LILIU CONVALLIUM. See Convarltanis. 

LILIUM PERSICUM. See FairILLARIA. 

LILIUM SUPERBUM. See Groos A. 

LIME-TREE. See TIL IA. 5, 

LIMODORUM. Lin. Gen. Plant. Baſtard Hellebvre. 

The CHARACTERS are, 
De flowers have no empalement, but a ſpatha (or path) 
fituated beliw them. The flower has five oval petals, which 
are diſſimilar; fo has much the appearance of u butterfly flower. 
Within the petals is fituated 4 toncave nectarium, which is as 
long as the petals, It hath two ffamina which are &s long as 
the petals, and a column-ſhaped germen fituated under the flower, 
which afterward turns to a capſule of the ſame form, dpening 
with three values, having one cell, in which are lodged four 
tr five roundiſh ſees. | | | 
We have but one Sygctes of this plant, viz. 

Linobonun (Thbere/um) foliis longis anguſtis gcumi- 
natis, pedunculis longiſſimis. Limodorum with long narrow 
leaves ending in acute points; and @ very long fovt-flalk to the 


This plant grows naturally in Jamaica it alſo grows in 
the French iflands of America, and in the Bahama Iſlands j 
from ſeveral of theſe places I have received the roots. 
The root of this plant 1s ſhaped like thoſe of the Saffron, 
t the outer cover is of a darker brown colour; from this 
comes out three or four leaves, according to the fize and 
irength of the root, which ate nine or ten inches long, 
and near three quarters of an inch broad in the middle, 
ing contracted toward both ends, terminating with long 
acute points; they have five longitudinal furrows, like the 
ſt leaves of young Palms; theſe leaves come out in the 
ſpring, and frequently decay the following winter, but when 
the plants are kept in a warm ſtove, they are ſeldom deſtitute 
of leaves, and frequently produce flowers. The flower-ſtalk 
anſes immediately from the root, on one ſide of the leaves; 
this is naked, ſmooth, and of a purpliſh colour toward the top. 
t is near a foot and a half high, terminated by a looſe ſpike of 
purpliſh red flowers, compoſed of five or fix petals ; the two 
upper are connected together, forming a ſort of helmet; the 
two ſide petals expand like the wings of a Butterfly flower, 
and the lower form a ſort of keel. In the center of the 
petals 18 ſituated A column-ſhaped germen, which riſes from 
err baſe, ſupporting a-flender ſtyle, to which adhere two 
mina; _ the flowers are faded; the germen becomes a 


Ge parts, and event” the ground from binding in the 


LIM 
three-cornered column, which becomes a capſale with one 
2 with three valves, containing ſeveral round - 


| There are ſeveral other {| of this genus mentionetl 
by Father Plumier, but I have not ſeen more than this 
here mentioned, which had oval obtuſe leaves, furrowed in 
the ſame manner as the leaves of this ſort, but were of a 
thicker confiſtence ; the flowers of this I have not yet ſeen. 
The root was ſent me from Maryland, where it grew natu- 
rally in a thicket. 

The fort firſt deſcribed is too tender to thrive in the open 
air in England; and although with care it may be preſerved 
in a warm green- houſe; yet it ſeldom flowers in ſuch a 
ſituation z-ſo that to have it in perfection, it is neceſſary to 
keep it in the tan-bed in the ſtove in winter ; and if in ſum- 
mer the pots are plunged in a tan-bed under a deep frame, 
- plants will thrive and flowet as ſtrong as in their native 

It is propagated by offiets from the root, which are ſent 
out pretty freely when the plants are in vigour ; theſe ſhould 
be taken off, and the roots tranſplanted, when they are the 
moſt deftitute of leaves. 8 
LIMON. Tourn. Inſt. R. H. 621. The Eimon- tree. 
— CHARAOTERS are, _ 3 

floxwer is compoſed of frue oblong thick petals, aubic ſpread 
open ; theſe fit 2 [inane 7 one leaf. It hath about 
ten or twelve lamina, whith are joined in three or four bodies, 
and an oval germen, which afterward becomes an oval fruit, 
with a fleſhy rind, intlofeng à thin pulpy fruit with ſeveral cells, 
each hawing two hard ſeeds. 

The SyEcies ate; 

1. LTO (Yalgaris) foliis ovato-lanceolatis acutninatis, 
ſubſerratis. Limon-tree with dal, ſpear- Mapei, acute-pointed 
leaves, which are a little ſawed ; or common Limon. a 

2. LI uo (Spingſas) follis ovatis integris, ramis ſubſpi- 
noſis. The Lime-tree. 

3. Livon (Nacemgſut) foliis ovato-lanceolatis ſubſerra- 
tis, fructu conglomerato. Limon with oval ſpear-ſhaped leawv:ry 
which are ſomewhat ſawend, and fruit growing in cluſters. 
| "There are great varieties of this fruit which are preſerved 
in ſome of the Italian gardens, and in both the Indies there 
are ſeveral which have not yet been introduced to the Eu- 
ropean gardens ; but theſe, like Apples and Pears, may be 
| multiplied without end from ſeeds ; therefore I ſhall only 
mention the moſt remarkable varieties which are to be found 
in the Engliſh gardens at preſent, as it would be to little 
purpoſe to enumerate all thoſe which are mentioned in the 
foreign catalogues. 
| The Limon-tree with variegated leaves. 
| 


The ſweet Limon. L 
The Pear-ſhaped Limon. 

The imperial Limon. 

The Limon called Adam's App'e: 

The furrowed Limon. 

The childing Limon. 

The Limon with double flowers. ; 
The common Limon and the ſweet Limon are brought to 
Englatid from Spain and Portugal in great plenty, but the 
fruit of the latter are not much eſteemed. The Lime is not 
often brought to England, nor is that fruit much cultivated 
in Europe, but in the Weſt-Indiesit is preferred to the Limon, 
the juice — 3 — wholeſomer, and the acid is more 
| agreeable to the palate ; there are ſeveral varieties of this 
fruit in the Weit- Indies, ſome of which have a ſweet juice, 
but thoſe are not greatly eſteemed ; and as the inhabitants 
of thoſe iſlands do not propagate theſe fraits by grafting or 
| budding, being contented with ſwing their ſeeds, ſo there 
is no doubt but a great variety of them may be found by 
any perſon who is curious in diſtinguiſhing them. 


Ff f The 


| 
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Jie. fi. is dot much 


any of 4 ſort am — 
| ſuppoſe t are not m Opag a 
countries * for the inhabitants of 


4 


almoſt entirely to nature, therefore the 


article we are now u 


—＋ trees, preſerve a plant or two of this ſort 


L1M 
- 'The Par hoped lien is a fall fun, with very tile 


ropageted any where 1 the curious 
2 For keeping many of 


the fake 

| artet x. . . . « | ; 
The fxwit of the imperial Limon is ſometimes brought to 
an ofthis ore ppertnd Goon Spain ox Forragal, © that 

| ortugal, that 

in ja of thoſe 
th thoſe fine countries 
eſpecially m horticulture, as to truſt 
products of their 
gatdens are inferior both in numbers and quality to the 
rdens in many other parts of Europe, where the climate 
is much leſs favourable for theſe productions. And in the 
pon, there are many ſtrong inſtances of 
the fothfulneſs or incurioſ ty of the Portugueze particularly, 
for they had many of the moſt curious ſorts of Orange, Li- 


who have room 


mon, and Citron-trees, brought from the Indies ro Portu- 
gal formerly, which ſeemed to thrive almoſt as well there 
in their native ſoil, and yet they have not been propa- 


ladies, ſome of which thrive and produce fruit amidſt the 


* 
. 


* 
* 


* 


gated ; there are a few trees of theſe forts ſtall i 


in ſome 
by the inhabitants. 


gardens near Liſbon, almoſt unnoticed: 
As there are alſo ſeveral curious trees 
plants, which.” were formerly introduced from both. 


wild buſhes and weeds, with which thoſe gardens are ſpread, 
Over. 


Al the ſarts of Limons are propagated by budding or in- 
arching them either on ſtocks of Limons or Citrons, pro- 


duced from ſeeds ; but they will not fo readily unite on 


to eat 


therefore 


ige ſtocks, for which reaſon the Citrons are preferable 
Oranges or Limons for Rocks, as they readil 

Join with either fort, and being of quicker growth, — 
the buds of the other forts to ſhaot much ſtronger than if 
they were on ſtocks of their cwn kind. The method of 
raifing theſe ſtocks, and the manner of budding them, be- 
ing dy exhibited under the article of AyzaxT1UM, it 
would be ſuperfluous to repeat it here. | 

The culture of the Limon being the ſame wi 
the Oran 


th that of 
1 it would be alſo needleſs to repeat it here; 
ſhall only obſerve, that the common Limons are 
ſomewhat hardier than the Oranges, ſo will bring their 
fruit to maturity with us better than the other will do; and 
rerurre to bave a greater ſhare of freſh air in winter. 
LIMONIUM. Tourn. Inſt. R. H. 341. tab. 177. 
The CHARACTERS are, 
The s hewe an imbricated p:rianthium, and are funnel- 


ſhaped, compoſed of fue petals. It hath five awwl-ſhaped ſtamina, 


crowned 


pointed ftigmas. The empalement of the flower afterward be- 
comes @ capſule, ſhut cloſe at the neck, but expanded above where 
the ſeeds are logged. 


The SpEcits are, | 
1. Liwoxium (Julgare) foliis ovato-lanceolatis, caule 
tereti nudo paniculato. - Cemmon great Sea Lavender. 
2. Liuonren (Narbonenſe) foliis oblongo-ovatis, caule 


proftrate ſummits, and a /mall germen, crowned 6 


paniculato patulo, ſpicis forum brevioribus. Sea Lavender 


with oblong oval leave, a ſpreading paniculated fall, and 


. ſharter ſpikes of flowers. 


- 


. Liwoniunm (Olcefelium) foliis ovatis obtuſis, petio- 
lis decurrentibus, caule paniculato, ſpicis florum erec- 
toribus, Sea Law:nder with oval obtuſe leaves, running 


\foot-ftalks, à paniculate! flalk, and more upright ſpikes of 
flowers | 


* 


* 


4 Limon (Humile) foliis lanceolatis, caule humile 


patulc, ſpicis florum tenuioribus. Sea Lavender with ſpear- 
Shaped 


* 


a low ſpreading flalk, and ſlender ſpikes of 
4 


| till the end of 


J . 
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| 


o 
— 
. 


' fitis. | ſpear-ſhaped 
ing ſponding fall, and flowers ranged think 


6. Liuvoxium (Sizuatum) foliis radicalibus alternatim 

pinnato-finuatis, caulinis ternis triquetris ſubulatis decy;. 
rentibus. Sea Lavender with the lower leaves alternately 
finuated like wings, thoſe upon the falls three-cornered, aul. 
ſhaped, and running along the foot-ftalk. 
7. LiMoniun 1 caul fruticoſo patulo, foliis 
lineari lanceolatis craſſis, floribus ſolitariis diſtantibus. 9a 
Lavender with a ſpreading ſorubby ftalk, narrow, thick, ſyear- 
ſoa — and flowers growing fingly at a diſtance fron 
each other. 

8. Livoniun (Africazum) foliis euneiformibus, caule 
erecto paniculato, ramis inferioribus ſterilibus nudis. 93 
Lavender with wed, ped leaves, an upright panicalated 
fall, and the under branches fterile and naked. | 
9. Linmonivn (Cordatum) caule nudo paniculato, ſoliis 
ſpathulatis retuſis. Sea Lavender with a paniculated naked 
- 10. Limonium (Echoiedum) caule nudo paniculato, te. 
reti, folus tuberculatis. Sea Lavender with a naked, taper, 
paniculated flalk, and leaves ſet with tubercles. - 

11. LiwoxniuM (Fraticeſum) caule erecto fruticoſo, fo- 
lus lineari-lanceolatis obtuſis, floribus alternis. Sea Lawer- 
der with an upright ſhrubby flalk, narrow ſpear-ſpaped leaves, 


ending in obtuſe points, and flowers ranged alternately. 
The firft ſort grows. naturally in the marſhes, which are 
flowed by the ſea in ſeveral parts of England. The roots 
of this plant are thick, of a reddiſh colour, and an aftrin- 
gent "taſte, ſending out many ſtrong fibres, from which 
comes out ſeveral oval, ſpear-ſhaped, ſmooth leaves, of a 
pretty thick conſiſtence. The ſtalk is naked, and riſes up- 
ward of a foot high, divided into many ſmaller branches at 
| the top, terminated by ſlender ſpikes of pale blue flowers, 
ranged on one fide the ſtalk, coming out of narrow covers 
| like ſheaths. 
The ſecond ſort grows naturally in the ſouth of France 
on the ſea-coaſt. The leaves of this are of an oblong oval 
form, ſmooth, entire, and of a deep green. The ſtalk riſes 
fifteen or ſixteen inches high, dividing into ſeveral ſpread- 
ing branches, terminated by ſhort ſpikes of pale blue flowers, 
ranged on one fide the foot-ſtalk. This ſort ſeldom flowers 
Auguſt, ſo never produces any good ſeeds in 
England. | 
I pe third fort grows naturally in Narbonne and Provence. 
This hath ſmall, oval, obtuſe leaves, ſtanding on pretty 
long foot-ſtalks, which are bordered or winged- The ſtal 
| riſes a foot and a half high, ſending out branches alternately 
on each fide, ſo as to form a looſe kind of pyramid, and 
are terminated with ſpikes of pale blue flowers, which we 
ere. | 
| The fourth fort s naturally in England. It was firſt 
diſcovered on the ſea- banks near Walton in Eſſex, afterward 
near Waldon in the ſame county, and fince at the mouth of 
the river that runs from Chicheſter in Suſſex. The leaves 
of this ſort are ſear-ſhaped, about three inches Jong, and 
| one broad in the middle, leſſening gradually to both ends. 
The ſtalk riſes four or five inches dish, dividing into man) 


ng branches, which ate very thick ſet with ſhort 
ſpikes o e blue flowers. 1 
The fifth ſort was diſcovered by Dr. Tournefort in te 


Levant. The leaves of this ſort are about four inches long, 
and three quarters of an inch broad in the middle, dim 


niſhi gradually to both ends. The ſtalks riſe about fue 
or fix inches high, dividing into ſeveral {| _— , 
| which are terminated. by ſhort ſpikes of pale blue _ 


rang 


LIM. 
on one fide the fodt : ſtalk. This fort flowers late | 
- uft, ſo never ripens ſeeds here. 


"The fixth ſort grows naturally in Sicily and Paleſtine. 


This is a biennial plant. The lower leaves, which ſpread 


und, are indented almoſt to the middle rib; 


hs | 
theſe fo Earures are alternate and blunt. The ftalks riſe 
a foot and a half high, dividing upward into ſeveral 
branches, garniſhed at each joint with narrow leaves 
fitting cloſe to the ſtalks, from whoſe baſe a leafy . 
| ne or wing, which runs along on both fides the 
falk. The ſtalks are terminated by panicles of flowers, 
which fit upon winged foot-ftalks, each ſuſtaining three or 
four flowers of a light blue colour, which continue long 
without fading. 5 | 
The ſeventh ſort grows naturally in Sicily. This hath 
2 ſhrubby ſtalk, which riſes about two feet high, dividing 
into ſeveral ligneous branches, which ſpread out on every 
fide ; the lower part of theſe are cloſely garniſhed with gray 
leaves, like thoſe of the Sea Purſlain, of as thick conſiſt- 
ence. The branches are. terminated icles of blue 
flawers, which come out ſingly at a diſtance from each 
other, having long tubes, but divide into five ſegments up- 
ward, which ſpread open. | 
The eighth fort grows naturally in Sicily, and was found 
ſo growing on the border of the ſea in Norfolk, by Mr. 
Henry Scott, a —_— The lower leaves of this ſort are 
narrow at their baſe, but enlarge upward, and are rounded 
at the top, in ſhape of a wedge. The ſtalks are flender 
and ſtiff, riſing from ſeven to fourteen inches high, ſending 
out many ſlender fide branches; all thoſe which proceed 
from the lower part of the ſtalk are barren, having no 
flowers, but toward the they have ſhort panicles of | 
whitiſh flowers, which are and fit three or four to- 
gether upon one foot-ſtalk. | | 
The niath ſort grows naturally near the ſea, about Mar- 
ſeilles and Leghorn. This hath many thick fleſhy leaves, 
which are ſhaped like a ſpatula, growing near the root, 
which are ſmooth, of à grayiſh colour, and ſpread on the 


Led, dividing toward the top into many ſmall branches, 
which are terminated. by ſhort crooked panicles of ſmall 
flowers, of a pale red colour. 

The tenth fort grows naturally about Montpelier and in 
Italy. This is an annual plant, with long narrow leaves, 
which are ſet with rough tubercles hke the leaves of Viper 
Bugloſs. The ſtalks riſe about eight inches high, dividing 
into two or three ſmall branches, which are terminated by 
reflexed ſhort ſpikes of pale blue flowers, which come out 


late in Auguſt, ſo the feeds are ſeldom in England. 
The eleventh ſort grows naturally in Egypt. Thus riſes 


with an upright ſhrabby ftalk to the height of eight or ten 
cet, divided into many branches, which are garniſhed with 
narrow ſpear-ſhaped leaves, placed without order, of a thick 
conſiſtence, and of a gray colour, fitting cloſe to the 
branches. The flowers are 


und. The ftalks are naked, and riſe about fix inches | i 


: produced at the end of the | 
branches in looſe panicles, ſtanding alternate on each fide. | - 


the ſtalk ; they have pretty long tubes, which 
| ward, where they are cut into five obtuſe 
ſpread open; they are of a bright iy blue, 
purple before they fall of. 
The fuſt, ſecond, third, fourth, and fifth ſorts are abiding 
plants, which will thrive in the open air in England. Theſe 
plants may be tranſplanted at almoſt any time of the year, 
Provided they are carefully taken up, preſerving fome earth 
t0 their roots. But the plants do not propagate faſt 
4 gardens, and unleſs they are planted in a moiſt ſhady bor- 
&, do ſeldom flower well; the beſt way to have them 


enlarge up- 
tits, which 
E toa 


ceed, is to keep the plants in pots, and in ſummer to 
: | : 
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place them in a ſhady fituation, hut in winter they may be 
removed to a place where they may enjoy the fun. 

The fixth ſort is a biennial plant, which ow Ml er 
ſeeds in England; fo that freſh ſeeds can be i 
from warm countries, where they ripen well, it will be very 
difticult to continue the ſort. If the ſeeds can be obtained 
time _—_— to ſow them in the autamn, the plants will 
come up the following ſpring ; but when they are ſown in 
the ſpring, they ſeldom grow the ſame year. The. ſeeds 
ſhould be ſown on a border of loamy earth, but not ſtiff or 
moiſt, expoſed to the ſouth-eaſt. When the plants come 
up, they muſt be kept clean from weeds, and if they are 
too ſome of them ſhould be carefully taken out as 


oon as they are fit to remove, and M in ſmall pots, 


placing them in the ſhade till they taken new root; 
then they may be placed. where they may enjoy the morn- 
ang ſun till autumn, when they ſhould be put into a hot - 
bed frame, where may be ſcreened from hard froft, 
but enjoy the free air in mild weather ; thoſe plants ons 
are left in the border where they were ſown, ſhould b 

covered with mats in hard froſt ; for though they will often 
live through the winter in mild ſeaſons, yet hard froft wall 
always deſtroy them. The following ſummer the plants 
will flower, and if the ſeaſon proves warm and dry, they 
will ſometimes ripen ſeeds. SS. 

The ſeventh and eleventh ſorts are ſhrubby plants, which 

are too tender to live through the winter in the open air in 
England, ſo the plants muſt be removed into ſhelter in the 
autumn, but they on aire protection from hard froſt : 
theſe plants may be — with Myrtles, Oleanders, and 
other hardy green-houſe plants, where they often continue 
in flower great part of winter, and make a pretty variety. 

Theſe forts. are eafily propagated by cuttings, which, if 


| planted in July on a ſhady border, and duly watered,: will 


take root in ſix or ſeven weeks, when they ſhould: be taken 
ap and planted in pots filled with light loamy earth, placing 
them in the ſhade till they have taken root; then they may 
be 1 till October, at which time they muſt be removed 
into ſhelter. 


LINARIA. Tourn. Inſt. R. H. 168. tab. 76. Toad-flax. 
*. CHARACTERS BP 4 TD 

flower hath one petal, is of the ringent kind, ug 

an oblong fewelling tube, <vith two lips above, and the chaps 

But. The upper lip is bifid and reflexed on the fades, the lower 

lip is trifid and obtuſe. It hath an oblong nect᷑arium, prominent 


behind, and four flamina which are included in the 1 lip, 
two of which are fhorter than the other, and a round! , 
which afterward tarns to a roundiſh obtuſe capſule with tau 


cells, {with /mall feeds, 
The Srreiks are, 3 
1. LI AA IA (Yulgaris) foliis lanceolato-linearibus con- 


 fertis, caule erecto, ſpicis terminalibus ſeſſilibus. Common 


jello Toad-flax with a larger flower. 
2. NN (Triphylla) foliis ternis ovatis. Toad:flax 
with oval leaves placed by threes. 8 

3. Linazia (Lufftarica) foliis quaternis lanceolatis, 
caule erecto ramoſo, floribus pedunculatis. Toad:flax with 


peur. Saped leaves placed by fours, an upright branching flalk, 
and flowers upon foot-ſtalks. 4 . 
I. Linanria (Alpine) foliis ſubquaternis Iĩnearibus, eaule 
difafo, floribus racemoſis. Toad-flax with linear leaves placed 
7 fours on the Iower part of the flalk, a diffuſed falt, and 
anching flowers. | g A 
5. Linaz1a (Purpurea) foliis lanceolato- linearibus ſpar- 
ſis, caule florifero ereQo ſpicato. Toad-flax with ſpear-ſhaped 
linear leaves, and the flower-flalks ere and ſpiked. 
6. Lixazra (Repens) foliis linearibus confertis, caule 
ereQo ramoſo, floribus _ terminalibus. 7. 2 
1 Vin 


LIN 
linear leaves in chaſters, an erect branching fall, and flowers 


in ſpikes terminating the ſtallts. 3 
- 4 LinaRkia (Multizaulis) foliis inferioribus quinis line- 


aribus. Toad-flax with linear leaves, placed by f at the 
leer part of the falls. 1 00 | 

8. Linazia (Triftis) foliis lanceolatis ſparſis, -inferio- 
ribus oppofitis, nectariis ſubulatis, florĩbus ſubſeſſilibus. 
Toad-flax with ſpear-· ¶aped ſparſed leaves, aubich on the leauer 


part of the ſtalk are oppoſite, awl-ſhaped nectariums, and fiow- 


ers fitting almoſt cloſe. | | 
9. Linaria (Monſpeſulana) foliis lincaribus confertis, 
caule nitido-paniculato, pedunculis ſpicatis nudis. Tecad- 


fax with linear leaves in cluſters, a ſbining paniculated ftalk, 


« ud flowers in /pikes on naked foot-ftalks. a SO 
10. a (Villaſa) 2 hirtis alternis, 
floribus ſpicatis, foliolo calycino ſupremo maximo. Toad- 
avith alternate, hairy, ſpear-ſhaped leaves, flowers in 
ſpikes, and the upper leaf of the empalement very large. 

11. LI RAS 1A (Peliſſeriana) foliis caulinis linearibus — 
ks, radicalibus rotundis. Trad. flaæ with linear lehwves plac 

en the flalks, ard the lower leaves reund. 

132. Lin ARIA (Chalepenfis) foliis lineari-lanceolatis al- 
ternis, floribus racemoſis, calycibus corolla longioribus, 


Tead-flax with lincar ſpear-ſhaped leaves placed alternate, 
branching flowers, and empalements, longer than the petals. 


z. Linanra (Dalmatica) foliis lanceolatis alternis, 
caule ſuffruticoſo. Load. ax with ſpear:ſbaped alternate 
leaves, and an under-ſprub talk | 
14. Lixazia (Geniffifela) foliis lanceo 
znicula virgatai. Toad-flax 
2 and a rod like panicle. 
15. Linaria (Spuria) foliis oyatis alternis, caule flac- 
cido procumbente. Toad-flax with eval leaves placed alter- 
zate, and a weak trailing flalk ; called Fluellin. 


16. Linaria (Elatine) foliis haſtatis alternis, caule 
flaccido procumbente. Toad: 


latis acuminatis, 
with ſpear-ſhaped acute-pointed 


placed alternate, and a weak trailing fall. 

17. LIN ARIA (Cymbalaria) 15 
batis alternis glabris. Toad-flax with heart- Shaped leaves 
having lobes,” which are alternate and ſmooth ; or common 
Cymbalaria. 

The firſt of theſe plants grow in great plenty upon the 

des of dry banks in moſt parts of N and is rarely 

permitted a place in gardens, for it is a very troubleſome 
plant to keep within bounds. This is one of the ſpecies 
mentioned in the catalogue of fimples at the end of the 
College Diſpenſatory, to be uſed in medicine. 

The ſecond ſort grows naturally about Valencia and in 
Sicily. This 1s an annual plant, which riſes with an upright 
branching ſtalk a foot and a half high, garniſhed with oval, 
ſmooth, gray leaves, placed often by threes, and ſometimes 
by pairs oppoſite ; the flowers grow in ſhort ſpikes at the 


top of the ſtalks ; they are yellow, and ſhaped like thoſe of 


the common ſort, but have not ſo long tubes. 


There 1s a variety of this, whoſe flowers have a purple 
ſtandard and ſpur, which makes a pretty appearance in a 
garden. | | 

2 Theſe are propagated by ſeeds, which ſhould be ſown in 
the ſpring, on the borders of the flower-garden where they 
are deſigned to remain ; and when the plants come up, they 
ſhould be thinned where they are too cloſe, and kept clean 
from weeds, which is all the culture they require. 

The third ſort riſes with upright ſtalks two feet high, 
garniſhed with ſpear-ſhaped ſmooth leaves, placed ſome- 
times by fours round the ſtalk, and at others by pairs op- 

Polite : the ſtalks are terminated by large purple flowers 
with long ſpurs, ſtanding upon foot-ſtalks ; it ſeldom ri- 
pens ſeeds in England, This grows naturally in Portugal 
and Spain. N 


— 


flax with arrow-pointed leaves 


oliis cordatis quinquelo- 


1 


| 


8 


* 


— 


plants will come up without care, and if 


I 


"REO 
This is tenderer than the laſt, ſo ſhould have 3 


ſituation, otherwiſe the plants will be deſtro 


viſt ed-in wi 
It is propagated by ſeeds in the ſame — as 1 


mer, but it is adviſeable always to keep ſome of theſe plants 


in pots, that they may be removed into-ſhelter in winter. 
The fourth fort. grows naturally about Verona. This; 
a perennial plant, from whoſe roots ariſe ſeveral diffaſed 
ſtalks about eight inches long, garniſhed with narrow 
ſhort, gray leaves, placed by fours round the ſtalks at bot. 
tom, but upward they are oppoſite ; the ſtalks are termi. 
nated by ſhort branching tufts of pale yellow flowers, with 
golden chaps. | "O28 2155 
The fifth ſort grows naturally in the ſouth of France and 
in Italy. This hath a perennial root, ſending out many 
ſtalks ; thoſe of them which ſupport the flowers are ereg, 


but the other are weaker, and hang looſely on every fide the 


plants ; they are garniſhed with long, narrow, ſpear-ſhaped, 
gray leaves, placed ſparſedly. - The ftalks are terminated 
by long looſe ſpikes of blue flowers, which appear in June, 
July, and Auguſt, and the ſeed ripen in the autumn. 
The fixth ſort grows naturally about Henley in Oxford- 
ſhire, and alſo in ſome parts of Hertfordſhire. This hath 
a perennial creeping root, from which ariſe many ſtalk 
two feet high, garniſhed with narrow leaves, growing in 
cluſters toward the bottom, but upward they are ſometimes 
by pairs, and at others fingle. The flowers are of a 
blue, produced in looſe ſpikes at the end of the ftalks. 
Ihe ſeventh fort grows naturally in Sicily. This is an 
annual plant, from whoſe root ariſes many ſlender ſtalks 
about a foot high; their lower part are garniſhed with fire 


| very narrow leaves at each joint, but upward they are ſome- 


times by pairs, and at others they are fingle : the ſtalks are 
garniſhed with ſmall yellow flowers, coming out ſingle, and 
are ſhaped like thoſe of the other ſpecies. The flowers ap- 
pear in july, and the ſeeds ripen in the autumn. There 
are two varieties of this, one with a deep yellow, the other 
a ſulphur-coloured flower. 42 

This is propagated by ſeeds in the ſame manner as the 
ſecond ſort, or if the ſeeds are permitted to ſcatter, the 
they are kept 
clean from weeds, will produce their flowers early in the 
ſummer. | 

The eighth ſort grows naturally on the rocks about Gib- 
raltar, from whence the late Sir Charles Wager brought 
the ſeeds. This has a perennial root, ſending out many 
ſlender ſucculent ſtalks, which are weak, and hang near 
the ground, garniſhed with ſhort, narrow, ſpear-ſhaped 
leaves, of a gray colour and ſucculent, ſtanding without 
order. The flowers are produced at the end of the ſtalks 
in ſmall bunches; they are yellow, marked with purple 
ſtripes, and the chaps of the flower, as alſo the ſpur, are 
of a dark purple colour. They appear in June and July, 
but do not produce ſeeds in England. | ; 

This plant is eaſily propagated by planting. cuttings in 
any of the ſummer months, which, if watered and ſhaded, 
will ſoon take root, and may afterwards be planted in pots 
filled with freſh, light, undunged earth, in which they will 
ſucceed much better than in a richer ſoil. Theſe muſt be 
removed into ſhelter in winter, where they muſt have 45 
much free air as poſſible in mild weather, and be only pra- 
tected from ſevere cold; fo that if the pots are placed un- 
der a hot- bed frame, it will be better than in a green-houſe, 
where they are apt to draw too much, which will cauſe 
them to decay. 

The ninth ſort grows naturally in Wales, particularly 
near Penryn. 'Fhis hath a perennial root, from which ariſe 
many branching ſtalks two feet high, garniſhed with very 
narrow leaves, growing in cluſters, of a grayiſh colout. 
The flowers are produced in looſe ſpikes at the end of the 

branches 3 


| L IN. 

they are of a pale blue colour, and ſmell ſweet. 

The feeds ripen in the autumn, which, if permitted to ſcat-' 

ter, will furniſh a ſupply of young plants without any fur · 

The tenth 

vere ſent me by Dr. 2 
t 


branches , 


ſort grows naturally in Spain; the ſeeds of it 
from Madrid. This is an an- 
nual plant, which riſes with a ſingle ſtalk” about a foot and 
half high, garniſhed with hairy ſpear-ſhaped leaves, fitting 
cloſe to the ſtalk, placed alternate. The flowers grow on 
the top of the ſtalks in looſe ſpikes; they are of a pale yel- 
low colour, with a few deep ſtripes, and the chaps are of 
a gold colour; the upper ſegment of the empalement is 
| EY, ALS EESET PTY 
The ſeeds of this ſort ſhould be ſown in the ſpring, upon 

a border of light eafth, where the plants are deſigned to 
remain; and when the plants come up; they muſt be treated 
in the ſame way as thoſe of the ſecond ſort. 
he eleventh fort grows naturally in France. This is an 
annual plant, whoſe bottom leaves are round; the ſtalks 
are ſlender, branching, and riſe a foot high, garniſhed with 
narrow leaves at each joint. The flowers are produced 


in looſe ſpikes at the end of the branches ; they are of a | 


icht blue colour; the ſeeds ripen in the autumn, at which 
time they ſhould be ſown, for thoſe which are ſown in the 
ſpring, frequently lie in the ground till the ſpring following 
before the plant appear. When the plants come up, they 
muſt be thinned where they are too cloſe, and kept clean 
from weeds, which is all the culture they require. | 

The twelfth fort grows naturally in Sicily. This is an 
annual plant, which riſes with-a branching ſtalk two feet 
high, garniſhed with very narrow ſpear-ſhaped leaves, placed 
alternately. The flowers are produced ſingly all along the 


branches ; they are ſmall, white, and have very long tails | 


or ſpurs. This flowers in July, and the ſeeds ripen in the 
autumn. If the ſeeds of this fort are permitted to ſcatter, 
the plants will come up without care, and require no other 
culture but to keep them clean from weeds. 
The thirteenth ſort grows naturally in Crete, and alſo 
10. Dalmatia. This riſes with a ſtrong ligneous ſtalk three 
feet high, garniſhed with ſmooth ſpear-ſhaped leaves placed 
alternate, fitting cloſe to the talk. The flowers are pro- 
duced at the end of the branches in ſhort looſe ſpikes ; they 
are of a deep yellow colour, and much Jarger than thoſe of 
the common ſort, ſtandin upon ſhort foot-ſtalks. It is 
Propagated by ſeeds, which ſhould be ſown early in the 
ſpring, upon a border of light earth; and when the plants 
come up, and are fit to remove, ſome of them ſhould be 
planted in pots, to be ſheltered under a common frame in 
winter. As theſe plants only require to be protected from 
hard froſt, ſo in mild winters they will live abroad without 
ſhelter, if they are upon a dry ſoil ; therefore a part of the 
Plants may be planted on a warm border of poor fandy ſoil, 


where they will live throu gh our common winters very well; 
and thoſe plants which grow in rubbiſh and are ſtinted, 


will endure much more cold than the others. 


The fourteenth ſort grows naturally in Siberia. This is | 


a biennial plant, which riſes with an upright branching ſtalk 


from three to four feet high, garniſhed with ſpear-ſhaped | 


leaves, ending in acute points, of a grayiſſ colour, placed 
alternate, The flowers are produced at the end of the 

ranches in looſe panicles ; they are of a bright yellow co- 
lour, ſhaped like thoſe of the other ſorts. This flowers in 

une and July, and the ſeeds ripen in autumn, which, if 
permitted to ſcatter, the plants will come up the following 
ipring, and require no other care but to thin them where 


Mare too cloſe, and keep them clear from weeds. 
The fifteenth ſort is frequently called Fluellin, and is 


1 


LIN 
Wheat and Rye in ſeveral parts of England. It is an an- 


nual plant, with weak, trailing, hairy ftalks, which ſpread 
on the ground, - garniſhed with oval leaves, placed alter- 
nately ; at each joint-comes out one flower, ſhaped like 
thoſe of the other ſpecies. The upper lip is yellow, and 
the under is purple 3 - 90-4 
The ſixteenth ſort differs from the fifreenth, in nothing 
but the ſhape of the leaves, which in this are ſhaped like 
the point of an arrow, and thoſe of the other are oval ; this 
is more commonly found in England than the other 
The ſeventeenth ſort was brought from Italy to England, 
where it now grows in as great plenty in the neighbourhood 
of London, as if it was in its-native country, growing from 
the joints of walls, wherever the ſeeds happen to . | 
It is a perenyial plant, which will thrive in any foil or 
ſituation, ſo that where it is once eftabliſhed, it will be dif- 
ficult to root out, for the ſeeds will get into any joints of 
walls, or the decayed parts of pales, as alſo in the hollow 
of trees, where they grow and propagate plentifully ; for 
the ſtalks put out roots at their joints, ſo ſpread themſelves 
to a great diſtance. e 2 
LINGUA CERVINA. Hart's Tongue. ' 
Theſe plants commonly. grow out from the joints of old 


walls and buildings, where they are moiſt and ſhady, and 


alſo upon ſhady moiſt banks, but are ſeldom cultivated in 
gardens. There is a very great variety of theſe plants, 
both in the Eaſt and Weſt-Indies, but there are very few 
fpecies of them in Europe; all the hardy forts may be pro- 
pagated by parting their roots, and ſhould have a moiſt ſol 
and ſhady fituation. | | j 

LINUM. Tourn. Inft. R. H. tab. 176. Flax. 

The CHARACTERS are, | 1 

T he flower has five large oblong petals, which ſpread open. 
Is hath five awl-fhaped ere lamina. In the center is fatuated 
an oval germen, which afterward turns to a globular capſule 
with ten cells, opening with five valves; in each cell is lodged 
one oval, plain, ſmooth ſeed. 

The Speis are, | 51 | 

1. Lid un (U/tatiſinum) calycibus capſuliſque mucro- 
natis, petalis crenatis, foliis lanceolatis alternis, caule ſub- 
folitario. Lin. Sp. Pl. 277. Common manured Flax. 

2. LIx un (Humile) calycibus capſuliſque mucronatis, 
petalis emarginatis, foliis lanceolatis alternis, caule ramoſo. 
Low manured Flax with a larger flower. : 

3- Linum (Narbenenje) calycibus acuminatis, foliis lan- 
ceolatis ſparſis ſtrictis ſcabris acuminatis, caule tereti bai 
ramoſo. Lin. Sp. Plant. 278. -Wild blue Flax with an acute 
leaf. | 
A Linx un (Ternifolizm). calyeibus acuminatis, foliis 
ſparſis linearibus ſetaceis retrorſum ſcabris. Lin. Sp. Pl. 278. 
Narreco-leaved wild Flax, with a pale purpliſh, or fleſb- 
coloured flower. | : 

5. Lixum (Auglicum) calycibus capſuliſque acuminatis, 
caule ſubnudo ſcabro, foliis acuminatis. Greater blue peren- 
mal Flax with larger heads. 

6. Lix un (Perenze) calycibus capſutiſque obtuſis, fo- 
lits alternis lanceolatis acutis, caulibus ramociſſimis. Plaut. 
166. Flax with obtuſe empalements and capſules, alternate, 
ſpear ſhaped, acute leaves, and very branching falls; com- 
monly called Siberian perennial Flax. 1 

7. LIN un (Hiſpazicum) calycibus acutis, foliis lineart- 
lanceolatis ſparſis, caule paniculato. Flax with acute em- 
palements, linear ſpear- haped leaves placed without order, and 
a peniculated ſtalk. % | 5M ; 

8. Linun (Bienne) calycibus patulis acuminatis, foliis 
lincaribus alternis, caule ramoſo. Flax with ſpreading acute- 
1 empalements, linear alternate leaves, and a brauching 
ſtalk, | 


etimes uſed in medicine 3 it grows naturally amongſt 


9. Lixue 


LIN 


19. Liwun (Hine) calycibus birſutis acuminatis ſeſi | 
libs alternis, caule ramoſo. Lin. Sp. Plant. 277. Broad- 
. leawed, hairy, wild Flax with a blue flower. 


. 11 | lanceola tis 
- Flax with ſpear- Maped leaves and empalements, which end in 


cn Paints, and have rough edpes; wr the Paſſerini Loballii. 
J. B. 3. page 8 8 
121. Enron (Frutice/am) calycibus acutis, petalis inte- 
ris, -foldis vuferioribus lincaribes faſciculatis, ſuperioribus 
ts, -caule ſuffruticoſo. Mila Flax with a forubby fall 
- ahd m eames. F | at 1 
1. Len (Nowiforum) foliis lanceolatis alternis, flo- 
bas alternis e libua, —— ſimplici. Tilo Flax with 
* relpfloxers c groeorny from e Joodtts. Ni S 
1 Linum {Cathbarticum) foliis oppoſitis ovato-laneeo- | 
Hatis,”cxute dithotomo, corollis aeutis. Hort. Cliff. 372. 
r WG commonly called Mountaen 
14. Lraun (Maritimm) calycibus ovatis acutis muticis, 
+foltis lanceolatis inferioribus oppoſitis. Lin. Sp. Pl.- a80. 
- Yellow mariteme Flax. 0 © ; | ? 
he firſt ſort is the Flax whieh is cultivated in moſt parts 
df Europe, but parti in the northern parts. This 
zus an annual which uſually riſes with a lender un- 
-branched ftalk-a foot and a balf high, garmiſhed with nar- 
vrow ſpear-ſhaped leaves, placed alternate, endiag in acute 
| BS — The flowers are — on 
| top of the ftalks,- each ſtalk ſuſtaining four or five-blue 
flowers, compoſed ef five petals, which are narrow at their 
i baſe, but broad at the top, where they are lightly crenated. 
The flowers appear in june and July, and are ſucceeded by 


* 
. 
- 
* 


roundiſtr. Which habe ten cells, opening with five 
valves, which · are terminatod by acute points; each cell 
contains ene ſmoeth flattiſh ſeed, of a brown colour. The 
eds. pen in and the plants ſoon after. periſh. 
When „ e the fields after the uſual 
method, it. ſeldom riſes higher than is before mentioned, 
nor do the talks branch ent; bat when they are allowed 
more | il riſe between two and three feet high, 


— 


-and put out o- er three ſide branches toward the top, 
«ef; y if the foil is pretty good where it is ſown. 
The ſort differs from the frſt, in 


23 
andi ſhorter ſtalks branching out much 3 — 1 


.are broader, the flowers are and the petals are in- 
-dented ar their extremities. The ſeed - voſſels are alſo much 
3 and the foot - ſtalks are longer. | 

he third ſort grows naturally in the ſouth of France, in 
Italy, and Spain. This riſes from a foot to eigh 


teen inches 


Sigh, branching out almoſt to the bottom into many long 


lender branches, garniſhed with narrow ſpear-ſhaped leaves. 


| 


The flowers are produced at the end of the branches, almoſt ' 
an form of an · ambel; they are ſmaller than thoſe of the 
amanured-ſort, and are of a paler blue colour. | 
The fourth ſort grows naturally about Vienna and in 
Hungary. This: ſeldom riſes more than a foot high, with 
a ſlender ſtalk, which divides into three or four naked foot- 
ſtalks at the top, each ſuſtaining two or three flowers, 
Which are of a pale blue colour. N f 
The fifth ſort grows naturally in ſome parts of England. 
This hath a perennial root, from which ariſe three or four 
fal les, garniſhed with a few ſhort narrow leaves toward 
their baſe, but upward have ſcarce any. The flowers are 


Linum catharticum, or purging Flax, 


blue, and are produced at the end of the ſtalks, which are 
ſueceeded by pretty large round ſeed-veſlels, ending in acute 
Points. The roots will continue three or four years. 

The fixth ſort grows naturally in Siberia. It hath a pe- 
-rennial root, from which ariſe ſeveral ftrong ſtalks, in num- 


Hor proportional to the fize of the root, and in height ac- 


LIN 
cording to the goodneſe of the ſoil where it grows; fu; 
rich. moiſt ground they will riſe near five feet high, wh 
middling about. three fort ; theſe divide into fee 
branches upward, garniſhed with narrow ſpear-ſhaped leaves, 
placed alternate. The flowers are produced at the end of 
the branches, forming a kind of umbel ; they are lange, 
and of a fine blue colour. Theſe appear in June, and am 
ſucceeded by obtuſe ſeed veſſels, which ripen in September 
The-ſeventh fort grows naturally in Spain. This bath , 
biennial root, from which come out ſeveral trailing ftalks, 
which never riſe much from the ground, bat between theſe 
come out upright ſtalks, which -riſe upward of two fee 
high, garniſhed with pretty long, narrow, ſpear- 


leaves, without order. The flowers grow in x 
of pani cownrd thet wpper part of the honnches, they are 
idke thoſe of the common ſort, and are of the ſame colour 


The eighth ſort I received from Iſtria. This hath 
biennial root, from which ariſe two or three ſtalks, -which 
divide anto-ſeveral branches, Hhed with ſhort, narrow, 
acute-pointed- leaves, placed alternately. The flowers come 
out from the kde of the branches, ſtanding upon long foot- 

ſtats. They are of the dame fize and colour as the com- 
mon Flax, and at the ſame ſeaſon. Theſeeds ripe 
in the autumn, and the roots abide two years. 

The ninth ſort grows naturally in Hungary and Auſtria. 
This hath a perennial root, from which ariſe ſeveral ſtrong 
ſtalks ewo feet high, dividing into ſeveral. branches, gar- 
niſhed with broader leaves than the other ſpecies, which are 
hairy. The flowers - your along the ſtalks alternately ; 
they are large, and of a deep colous, ing at 
the ſame time with the common ſort, and the ſeeds ripen 
in the autumn. r Eo 

The tenth ſort grows naturally in Germany and the ſouth 
of France, among the Corn. This is an annual plant, 
ring with an upright ſtalk a foot and a half high, gar- 
niſhed with ſpear-ſhaped acute-pointed leaves, which are 
rough on their edges, placed alternately. ._ The ſtalks di- 
vide into feveral branches, each ſuſtaining two or three 

yellow flowers, which appear in July, but enleſs the autuma 
es favourable, the ſeeds never ri in England. 

The eleventh ſort grows naturally in Spain. This hath 

a · hrubby ſtalk, which riſes a foot high, ſending out ſeve- 
ral branches, garniſhed with very narrow leaves, coming 
out in cluſters. - The flowers are produced at the end of 
the branches, ſtanding ere, upon long ſlender foot-ftalks, 
The ꝓetals of the flower are large, entire, and white, but 
before the flowers open they are of a yellow colour. 
Theſe flowers appear in July, but unleſs the autumn proves 
favourable, the feeds do not ripen in England. 

The twelfth fort grows naturally upon the Alps. This 

Hath a perennial root, from which ariſe two or three lender 
Riff ſtalks, which divide into two or three ſmaller, garniſhed 
with ſpear-ſhaped leaves, placed alternately. The flowers 


come out fingly at the joints; they are yellow, and 105 


about the ſame time with the common ſort, and the 
ripen in the autumn. | 
The thirteenth fort grows common in many parts of 
England, upon dry barren hills. It is commonly cane 
and alſo mountain 
Flax. This riſes with ſeveral branching lender ftalks 
about ſeven or eight inches high, — 4 with ſmall, 
oval, ſpear-ſhaped leaves, placed oppoſite. The flowers 


| are ſmall and white, ſtanding upon pretty long foor-ſtal 


Ks. 
They appear in July, and are ſucceeded by fmall round 
capſules, containing ſmall flat feeds, which ripen in ib 


autumn. | 

The fourteenth fort grows naturally about Montpelier: 
This riſes with upright flalks two feet high, the lower part 
of which are garniſhed with ſpear-ſhaped leaves placed op” 


LIN 


into ſeveral branches, terminated with yellow flowers, 


by fandll oval « ules, containing ſmaller ſeeds than thoſe 
of the common Flax. . TER 

The firſt ſort 15 that which is cultivated for uſe in divers 
of Europe, and is reckoned an excellent commodity ; 
be right tilling and ordering of which, is eſteemed a good 


iece Of hu . | 

PThe ground in which this is to be ſown, mould be as 

clean from weeds as poſſible ; in order to have it fo, it 
be fallowed two winters and one ſummer, obſerving 


yoke, bot on the upper part they are alternate. Theftalks { bub to keep it 


EL EP 


conſtantly. clean from weeds ; which cannot 
be well done, unlefs the ſeeds are ſown in rows, that the 


- the ſize of thoſe of common Flax, which are ſucceeded | ground may be conſtantly kept hoed to deſtroy the $ 


when young, for if they are ſuffered to grow. large, it will : 
be diſicult to get the ground clean, and they will weaken - 
the roots. This ſort muſt have the-ſtalks cut off. cloſe to 
the ground when ripe, and tied up in- ſmall bundles, ma- - 
naging them afterward in the. ſame way as the: common + 


The eighth ſort which I received from Iftria, produced 
the fineſt thread ; it grows taller than the common Flax, and - 
has a. biennial root; it may be werthy of trial to ſee how - 


harrow it well between each ploughing, particularly in 
— to deſtroy the young xe ſoon after they ap- 
near, that the ſmalleſt of them may not ſtand to ripen their 
=] ; this will alſo break the clods, and ſeparate their parts 
ſo, as that they will fall to pieces on being ſtirred. If the 
land ſhould require dung, that ſhould not be laid on till the 
laſt ploughing ; but this dung ſhould be ſuch as is clear 
from the ſeeds of weeds. ] before the ſeaſon for ſawing 
of the Flax-ſeed, the land muſt be well ploughed, laid 
flat and even, upon which the ſeeds ſhould be ſown about 
the latter end of March, when the weather is mild and 
warm. 


to allow from two to three buſhels of ſeeds to one acre of 
land; but from many repeated trials, I have found it a 
much better method to ſow. the ſeeds in drills, at about ten 
inches diſtance from each other, by which half the quantity 
of ſeed which is uſually ſown, will produce a greater crop; 
and when the Flax is thus ſown, the guns may: be eaſily 
hoed between the rows to deſtroy the weeds, which, if 
twice repeated in dry weather, will keep 
till the Flax is ripe : this may be performed at half the ex- 
pence which the hand weeding will coft, and will not tread 
down the plants, nor harden the ground, which by the 


to keep the Flax clean from weeds, otherwiſe they wi 
orerbear and ſpoil the crop. | 5 Pe 
There are ſome people who recommend the feeding of 


will eat away the weeds and Graſs, and do the Flax good; 
and if they ſhould he in it, and beat it down or flatten it, 
it will riſe again the next rain: but this is a very wrong 
will ſhoot up very weak s, which never come to half 
the ſheep deſtroying the weeds, they never are ſo nice 
Giſtinguiſhers, for if they like the crop better than the 
weeds, they will devour that, and leave the weeds un- 
touched, 

Toward the latter end of Auguſt the Flax will begin to 
ripen, when you muſt be careful that it grow not over ripe ; 
therefore you muſt pull it up as ſoon as the heads begin to 
change brown and hang downwards, otherwiſe the ſeeds 
will ſoon ſcatter and be loſt, fo that the pluckers muſt be 
nimble, and tie it up in handfuls, ſetting them upright till 


pulled when it firſt begins to flower, it will be whiter than 
if it ſtand till the ſeed is ripe, but then the ſeed will be 
loſt but the thread will be ſtronger when the Flax is left 
till the ſeed is ripe, provided it does not ſtand too long, but 
the colour of it will not be ſo good. | 
The Siberian perennial Flax has been made trial of, and 
Wers very well for making of common ſt linen, but 
Sr thread ſpun from this 1s not ſo fine or white as that 
Y ieh 1s produced from the common ſort; but as the roots 
of this ſort will continue many years, ſo there will be a 
dreat ſaving in the culture, as it will require no other care 
M1 2 


The common way is to ſow the feed in broad -caſt, and 


the ground clean 
other method is always done; for it is 3 | 
ſheep with Flax, when it is a good height; and ſay, they. 


practice, for if the ſheep Eis or eat the Flax, the plants 
the ſize they would have done if not cropped; and as to 


they be perfectly dry, and then houſe them. If the Flax be 


it will thrive in the open fields, for in gardens it lives 
through the winter without receiving the leaſt. injury from 
the froſh. - In order to make trial of its els, I gaye a. 
parcel of the ſtalks of this, as alſo of the Spaniſh and the 
Siberian perennial Flax, to a perſon who is well ſkilled in 
_ watering, breaking, and dreſſing of Flax, who prepared 
them, and aſſured me, that the Iſtrian Flax was by much 


the fineſt of the three, and equal in goodneſs to any he had 


| The other forts which are here mentioned, are preſerved -- 


in ns for the ſake of variety, but none of them are 
uſed, except the mountain Flax, which is eſteemed a = . 
purger in dropſical diſorders, and has of late years been 
often preſcribed. 

They are all of them propagated by ſeeds, which may-- 
be ſown in the ſpring, in the places where they are to re- 
main, and will require no other culture but to keep the 
plants clean from weeds. The annual forts will flower and : 
perfect their ſeeds the ſame year, but the roots of the pe- 
rennial ſorts will continue ſeveral. years, putting out freſh . 
' ſtalks every ſpring. The ſhrubby ſorts will live — 
| the winter in the open air, provided it is in a dry ſoil and a 
warm ſituation, but theſe rarely produce ſeeds in England. 
LINUM UMBILICATUM. See CrxocLioss UM... 

* . LIPPLA. Hovſt. Gen. Nov. Lin. Gey, Plant. 699-. 
The CnaRacrteRs are, 

The flower hath one. fetal, which is of the ringent kind. It 
hath faur ſhort lamina, two F which are a little longer than 
the other, and an-oval  germen, which afterward turns to a - 
compreſſed capfule with one cell, opening with - two valves, 
| which appear like the ſcales of the empalement, inclofing tu 
feeds which are joined. | . 

Ne have fat one SPECIES of this genus, viz. 

Lieyra (Americana) arboreſcens, foliis conjugatis ob- 
longis, capitulis ſquamoſis & rotundis. Houſt. Tree Lippia 
with eblong leaves growing by pairs, having round ſcaly head;. 

This plant, in the country of its native growth, com- 
monly riſes to the height of fixteen or eighteen feet; it has 
a rough bark; the branches come out oppoſite, as do alſo 
the leaves, which are oblong, pointed, and a little ſawed 
on their 
foot-ſtalk, which ſuſtain many round ſcaly heads, about 
the fize of a large gray Pea, in which are many ſmall yellow . 
flowers appearing between the ſcales, which are ſucceeded : 
by ſeed-veſlels. 3 

This plant will not thrive in this climate, unleſs: it is 
preſerved in a warm flove, ſo ſhould be treated in che ſame 
manner as other ſhrubby plants, which are natives of warm 
countries ; which is, to keep them always in the ſtove, 
plunged in the bark-bed, obſerving to give them a large ſhare 
of air in warm weather, and, frequently zefreſh them. with 

water; but in winter they muſt be watered more paring > 
and kept in a moderate degree of warmth, otherwiſe they 
will not live through the winter, eſpecially while they are 


* 
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be preſerved with a leſs ſhare of warmth. 


young; but when they have acquired ſtrength, they may 


LIQUID- 


s. From the wings of the leaves come out the 


| > will have time to 
an 


1 
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- LIQUIDAMBER. Lin. 
* 


um, or Storax- tree. 
The CHARACTERS are, 
lie hath male and female flower! 


'. 


Bowers are diſpoſed in long, looſe, conical katkins ; theſe have 
foar-leaved empalements, A; petals, but a great number of ſport 
ffamina joined in one body, The female flowers are ſituated at 
the baſe of the male ſpike, collected in a globe; theſe have & 
double empalement. They bawe no petals, but an obleng germen 
faſtened to the em , which afterward turns to a roundiſh 
capſule of one cell, wwith tauo valves at the top, which are col- 
=r it a ligneout globe, containing many oblong atute-pbinted 
eds. ; | | | 
| The Species are, ras 
1. LiQquiDaMBER vr follis quinquelobatis ſer- 
ratis. Liguidamber with ſawed 
Maple - lea ved Storax-tree. 
2. LigyibausER (Orientalis) folils quinquelobatis, fi- 
nuatis obtuſis. Liguidamber dvith leaves baving five lobes, 
tbbich are finuated and obtuſe. e Sri 
The firſt fort has by ſome writers been ranged 


Maple, but on no other account, except from the fimilitude 


of the leaves; for in flower and fruit it is very different 


from the Maple, and moſt other geneta: nor has it any 
affinity to the Stdrax-tree 5 but the gum which iſſues from 
this tree being tranſparent, and having a great fragraficy, 
has by ſome ignorant perſons been taken for that. 
It grows plentifully in Virginia, arid ſeveral other parts 


of North Ametica, where it riſes with a ſtrait naked ftem to 


the height of fifteen or ſixteen feet, and branches out regu- 


Gen, Pl. 958. Liquidamber, | 


on the ſame trees the male 


| 


| 


leavei, havitig froe lobes ; or | 


with the | 


larly to the height of forty feet or upward, forming a pyra- 


midal head, The leaves are angular, and ſhaped ſomewhat 
like thoſe of the leſſer Maplk, having five Tobes, but are of 


a dark green colour; a ftong, ſweet, glutinous ſubſtance 


exſudes through the pores of the leaves in warm weather, 
which renders them clammy to the touch. 

The flowets are generally produced early in the ſpfing of 
the year, before the leaves are expanded, which are of a 


Saffron colour, and grow in ſpikes from the extrethity of the 
branches; after theſe are paſt, the fruit ſwells to the fize 


of a Walnut, being perfectly round, having many protu- 


berances, each Having a ſmall hole and a ſhort tail, which 


extends half an inch! rage WE 
This is commonly propagated by layers in England, but 
thoſe plants which are taiſed from ſeeds, grow to be much 


fairer trees. 


The ſeeds of this tree commonly remain in the ground a 


Whole year before the plants come up, unleſs they are ſown 


in the autumn; ſo that the ſureſt way to raiſe them is, to 
ſow the ſeeds in boxes or pots of light earth, which may be 
placed in a ſhady ſituation during the firſt ſummer, and in 


autumn they may be removed where they may have mote 


ſun; but if the winter ſhould prove ſevete, it will be proper 
to cover them with Peaſe-haulm, or other light covering, 


which ſhould be taken off conſtantly in mild weather. The 


following ſpring, if theſe boxes or pots are placed upon a 
moderate hot-bed, it will bring up the plants early, 5 that 
t ſtrength before winter; the firſt 
ſecohd winters it will be proper to ſcreen the plants from 

ſevere froſt, but afterward they will bear the cold very well. 

The ſeeds of the ſecond fort were ſent by Mr. Peyſſonel 
from the Levant. The leaves of this ſort differ from thoſe, 
of the firſt, in having their lobes ſhorter and deeply ſinuated 
on their borders; they end in blunt points, and ate not ſer- 
rated ; but as I have riot ſeen the fruit of this, ſo 1 do not 
know how it differs from the other. 

LIRIODENDUM. See Tur ipirera. 

LITHOSPERMUM. Tourn. Inſt. R. H. 137. tab. 35. 
Gromwell, Gromill, or Graymill. 


| 


— 


gardens. 


| 


LIT 
1 Cnatacrens are, oh dat 9 : fn 
| flower hath one petal, with a indrical tube viii 
into five obtuſe points he the brim ; the chaps are 


at 
hath fue ſhort lamina, 'which are ſhut up in t Hig 4 
petal ; and hath four germen, which afterward turn to 


oval, hard, ſmooth, acute-pointed ſecdi, fitting in the 
empalement. De | 
The Syrecies are, | 

1. LiTHOSPERMUM (Officinale) ſeminibus lævibus, corel 
lis calycem vix ſuperantibus, foliis lanceolatis. Hort. Clig 
46. Greater uptight Gromwell: | 

2. LitTrosPER MUM (Arwver/e) ſeminibus rugoſis, corollit 
vix calycem ſuperantibus. Hort. Cliff. 46. Field Gram. 
auith a red root. | 

3. LiTHoOsPERMUM (Prurpuroceraleum) ſeminibus læri. 
bus, corollis calycem multoties ſuperantibus. Hort. Cliff. 
46. Smaller, creeping, broad-lcaved Gremwell. 

4. LiTyosreR ſum (Virginianum) foliis ſubovalibus 
nervoſis, corollis acuminatis. Lin. Sp. Plant. 132. Briad- 
leaved Gromævell of Virginia, with a fore whitiſh flower, 

5. LirnosPeERMUM (Frutico/um) fruticoſum, foliis li. 
nearibus hiſpidis, ſtaminibus corollam ſubæquantibus. Lin. 
Sp. 190. Shrubby Gromavell with rough linear leaves, and the 


Jo may 


ftamina almoſt equal with the petal, 


The firft fort grows naturally upon banks, and in dry 
fields in many patts of England, fo is ſeldom admitted intd 
This hath a pctennial root, from which ariſe 
upright ſtalks two feet high, garniſhed with ſpear-ſhaped, 
rough, hairy leaves, placed alternate, fitting cloſe to the 
ſtalks. The flowers come out fingly at every joint of the 
ſmall branches; they are white, of one petal, cut into four 
parts at the top, and ſtand within the empalement ; theſe 
are each ſucceeded by four hard white ſhining feeds, which 
ripen in the empalement. | | 

The ſecond fort is an annual platt, which grows among 
winter Corn in many parts of England. This riſes with 
ſlender branching ſtalk a foot and a half high, garniſhed 
with narrow, ſpear-ſhaped, rough leaves, placed alternately. 
The flowers are produced Na + on the upper parts of the 
ſtalks ; they are ſmall, white, and are ſacceeded by fout 
rough ſeeds, which ripen in the empalement. 

The third ſort grows naturally in woods In many parts of 
England; this has a perenmial root, from which come out 
two or three trailing ftalks ſcarce a foot long, 2 
with narrow ſpear - ſnaped leaves, placed alternately. The 
flowers terminate the ſtalks; they are white, and the petals 
are much longer than the empalements. ; ; 

The fourth ſort grows naturally in North America; this 
hath a biennial root, from which ariſe feveral very hairy 
ſtalks about a foot and a half high; 8 with oval, 
rough, hairy, veined leaves, ſitting cloſe to the ſtalks altet- 
hately. The flowers grow in ſhort reflexed ſpikes at the 
end of the branches; theſe are white; theit petals being 
longer than the empalement, ;ending in acute points. 

The fifth ſort grows naturally in the ſouth of France; 
and alſo in the Levant. This hath a petennial root, which 
tuns deep in the ground, from which ariſes in the ſpring 2 
ſhrubby ere& ſtalk near three feet high, cloſely garniſhed 
with hairs; the leaves are narrow, and placed alternate; 


the flowers are produced in ſhort reflexed ſpikes at the © 


of the ſtalk, having hairy empalements they are of 2 
purpliſh colour and tubulous, divided into five ſegments, 
the two upper are reflexed ; the flowers appear in June, 
but the ſeeds rarely ripen in England. 

This fort ſtands in the lift of medicinal plants, but at pre- 
ſent is rarely uſed: the bark of the root gives a fine pur” 
ple tincture, for which it is ſometimes uſed, bes the n 
is not permanent. | 


Thels 
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+ "Theſe may be cultivated by ſowing their ſeeds ſoon after 


ey are ripe, in a bed of freſh earth, allowing them at 
= a foot diſtance, keeping them clean from weeds, and 
they will thrive in almoſt any ſoil or fituation. . 

LOBELIA. Plum. Nov. Gen. 21. tab. 31. 

The CHARACTERS are, | 

The flower bas one þ MS which is tubulous, 

into five parts at the brim. It hath 
length of the tube, and a pointed germen under the petal, which 
afterward becomes an oval fleſhy berry <with two cells, each 
comaining a ſingle ſeed. | 
We have but one SyEc1es of this genus, viz. | 
LoBEL1a (Frateſcens) fruteſcens, folits ovali oblongis in- 
tegerrimis. Flor. Zeyl. 313. Shrubby Lobelia with oblong, 
oval, entire leaves. 
This plant riſes with a ſucculent ſtalk five or fix feet high, 
rniſned with oval, oblong, ſucculent leaves, placed al- 
ternately, which fit cloſe to the flalk. The flowers are pro- 
duced upon long foot-ſtalks, which ſuſtain two or three white 
flowers of one petal, cut into five acute ſegments at the 
brim ; theſe are ſucceeded by oval berries as large as Bul- 
lace, containing a ſtone with two cells, in each of theſe is 
lodged a ſingle ſeed. 

This plant grows naturally in many of the iftands of the 
Weſt-Indies. It 1s propagated by ſeeds, which muſt be 
procured from the countries of its natural growth; theſe 
ſhould be ſown in pots, and plunged into a hot-bed of tan- 
vers bark, where the plants will come up in about five or 

x weeks, provided the bed is kept warm, and the earth 
often watered. When the plants are about two inches 
high, they ſhould be carefully taken out of the pots in 
which they were ſown, and each planted in a ſeparate pot, 
and then plunged into the hot-bed again, obſerving to 
ſhade them in the heat of the day until they have taken 
new root. In this hot-bed the plants may remain until 
the middle or latter end of September, when they muſt be 
removed into the ſtove, and plunged into the tan-bed, and 
afterward treated in the ſame way as other tender exotic 


plants, which require a ſtove to preſerve them through the 


winter. 


- LOBUS ECHINATUS. See GvuviLandina. 
LONCHITIS. Rough Spleenwort. 
The CHaRacTErs are, 


+ The leaves are like theſe of the Fern, but the pinnulæ are 
eared at their baſe ; the fruit alſo is like that ef the Fern. 
The Species are, 


1. LoxcuiTis (4ſpera) aſpera, Ger. Rough Spleen- 


Wort. 


2. Lox chris (Major) aſpera major. Ger. Emac. 
Greater rough Spleenwort. | 

| The firſt of theſe plants is very common in ſhady woods, 
by the fides of ſmall rivulets, in many parts of England; 
but the ſecond fort is not quite ſo common, and has been 
brought into ſeveral curious botanic gardens from the 
mountains in Wales. There are alſo a great variety of 
theſe plants in America, which at preſent are ſtrangers in 


ringent, and cut 


the European gardens; they are ſeldom cultivated but in 


tanic gardens, 
which are hardy, 


tuation, 
_ LONICERA. Lin. Gen. Plant. Tourn. Inſt. R. H. 
bog. tab. 379. Upright Honeyſuckle. | ; 
The Craracrtxs are, | 
The flower has one petal, with an oblong tube cut into foe 
parts at the brim, and ue awl-ſhaped flariina. U ver the 
petal is ſituated a roundiſh germen, which aft:ra.erd turns to 
Iwo berries, which join at their baſe. 
The Streiks are, 5 
1. LoxI CERA (XAplofteum) pred. 


for the ſake of variety, where, thoſe 
ſhould have a moiſt ſoil and a ſhady fi- 


bac is di- 


with a red twin frui 


foe awl-fhaped famina the 


I 
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tinctis, fuliis integerrimis pubeſcentibus. Prod. Leyd. 238. 
Dwarf Cherry with twin red fruit; commonly called Fly He- 
neyſuckle. 5 PASS aid 
2. Loxtcera (Alpigena) unculis bifloris, 2 co- 
adunatis didymis. Lin. Sp. Pl. 174. Dwarf Alpine Cherry 
unatis didymis. Lin. Sp 74 rf b cal. 


it, marked with two points ; 
ed red-berried upright Honeyſuckle. 18 a 
3. Lonictra (Cerulea) pedunculis bifloris, baccis co- 
adunatis globoſis, ſtylis indiviſis. Lin. Sp. Pl. 174. Moun- 
tain dwarf Cherry with a fingle blue fruit; commonly called 
fengle, blue-berried, upright Honeyſuckle. 3 
4. Lo SIENA (Nigra) pedunculis bifloris, baccis diſtinc- 
tis, foliis ſerratis. Prod. Leyd. 238. Alpine Dwarf Cherry 
_ a black twin fruit; called black-berried upright Honey 
uckle, | 11 
1 5. Lonicera (Tartarica) pedunculis bifloris, baccis diſ— 
tinctis, foliis cordatis obtuſis. Hort. Upſal. 42. Dwarf. 
Cherry with a twin red fruit, and ſmooth h:art-fpaped lea ves. 
6. Lonicera (Pyrenaica) pedunculis bifloris, baccis- 
diſtinctis, foliis oblongis glabris. Lin. Sp. Pl. 174. Pyrenean- 
Dwarf Cherry ; called Xylofteum. 2 8 | 
7. Loxicera (Symphoricarpos) capitulis lateralibus pe- 
dunculatis, ſoliis petiolatis. Lin. Sp. Plant. 175. Commonly: 
called ſhrubby St. Peterſwert. ; : 
The firſt fort has been many years cultivated 1n the: 
Engliſh gardens under the title of Fly Honeyſuckle. It 
grows naturally upon the Alps, and in other cold parts of 
Europe. It. riſes with a ſtrong woody ſtalk fix or eight 
feet high, covered with a whitiſh bark, divided into ma- 
ny branches, garniſhed with oblong, entire, downy, oval 
leaves, placed oppoſite, The flowers come out from the- 
fide of the branches oppoſite, ſtanding upon ſlender foot- 
ſtalks, each ſuſtaining two irregular white flowers, which 
are ſucceeded by twored clammy berries, which are joined 
at their baſe. 
The ſecond ſort grows naturally on the Alps; this hath. 
a ſhort, thick, woody ſtem, which divides near the root 
into many ſtrong woody branches, which grow erect, gar- 
niſhed with ſpear-ſhaped entire leaves placed oppoſite. The 
flowers ſtand upon very long ſlender foot: ſtalks, which come. 
cut oppoſite on each fide the branches, at the baſe of the 
leaves; they are red on their outſide, but pale within, 
ſhaped like thoſe of the former ſort, but are larger, and are. 
commonly ſucceeded by two oval red berries joined at their 
baſe, which have two punctures. Sometimes there 15 but 
one berry ſacceeding each other, which is frequently as 
large as a Kentiſh Cherry ; this I believe has led ſome to- 
ſuppoſe it was a diſtinct ſpecies, as I thought. myſelf when 
I faw all the fruit upon ſome of the ſhrubs were ſingle, but 
the following years 1 found they bad twin fruit like the 
others. EEE 8 
The third fort grows naturally upon the Apennines; this 
is a ſhrub of humbler growth than either of the former, 
ſeldom riſing more than four or five feet high. The 
branches are ſlender, covered with a ſmooth purpliſh bark. 
The joints are farther aſunder, the leaves come out oppo- 
fite. The ſoot-ſtalks of the flowers are very ſhort, each 
ſuſtaining two white flowers, ſhaped like thoſe of the for- 
mer ſorts ; theſe are ſuccceded by blue berries, which are 
ſingle and diſtinct. | 4 
1 he fourth fort grows naturally on the Alps and Helve- 
tian mountains; this ſhrub is very like the former, but the 
branches are flenderer. The leaves are a little ſawed on 
their edges. The flowers have two berries ſucceeding them, 
in which conſiſts their difference. 5 | 
The fifth ſort grows naturally in Tartary ; this ſhrub 
rows about the ſame height with the two former, to which. 
his has a great reſemblance in its branches, but the leaves 
of this are heart-ſhaped, and the berries are red, growing 
G g ſome tunes 
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The fiath fort grows naturally on the Pyrenean moun- 
tains, and alſo in Canada. This ſeldom riſes more than 
three ar four foet high, dividing into feveral irregular 
branches, iſhed with ſmooth leaves op- 
pofite. The flowers come out from. the fide of the branches, 
upon lender foot-ftalks, each ſaſtaining two white flowers, 
which are cut into five ſegments almoſt to the bottom, and 
are ſucceeded by berries as the other ſorts. 

The feventh fort naturally in North America; 
this bath a ſhrubby ftalk, which riſes fix or ſeven feet 
high, ſeading aut many ſlender branches, garniſhed with 
oval hairy leaves placed oppoſite, having very ſhort foot- 
ſtalks. The Bowers are 


is hollow, and ſhaped like à pottage- pot, ripens in the 
winter. 

Theſe ſhrubs are now propagated in the nurſery-gardens 
near London for ſale, — are commonly intermixed with 
other flowering ſhrubs for the ſake of variety ; but as there 
is little beauty. in their flowers, a few of them only ſhould 
be admitted to ſet off thoſe which are 
alt of them very hardy plants, fo will thrive in a cold fitu- 
ation. better than in a warm one; they love a moiſt light 
foil, in which they will thrive, and produce a greater quan- 
tity of fruit than in dry ground. — 

They may be propagated either by ſeeds or cuttings. 
The ſeeds commonly lie in the ground a year before they 
vegetate, but require no particular culture ; if they are 
ſown in autumn, many of them will grow the following 
ſpring. The cuttings ſhould be planted in autumn in a 
ſhady border, where they will put out roots the following 
ſpring, and in the following autumn they may be removed 
into a nurſery, to yu two years to pet ſtrength, after 
which they ſhould be tranſplanted where they are deſigned 
to remain. 

LORANTHUS. Vaill. A&. R. Sc. 1702. Lin. Gen. 
Plant. 400. 

The CHARACTERS are, $6: 

The flower is tubulous, and cut into five narrow ſegments al- 
moſt 10 the bottom, which are reflexed. _ It hath four lamina. 
The germen which is fituated below the empalement, afterward 
becomes an oval pulpy fruit with one cell, including ſeveral com- 
preſſed jeeds. 

We have but one Sytcixs of this genus, viz. 

Lox Ax THUs (Americanus.) Lin. Sp. Plant. 331. Branch- 
ing Loranthus with a ſcarlet flower, and black berries. | 

This plant was diſcovered by Father Plumier, in the 
French 1 America, and was afterward found grow- 
ing naturally at La Vera Cruz by the late Dr. Houſtoun: 

it riſes with a ſhrubby ſtalk eight or ten feet high, dividing 
into ſeveral branches, garniſhed with oblon 
which have three longitudinal nerves. The flowers are 
produced at the end of the branches in ſmall cluſters, and 
are of a ſcarlet colour, cut into five narrow ſegments almoſt 
to the bottom ; theſe are ſucceeded by oval berries, with a 
pulp covering, a hard ſhell with one cell, incloſing ſeveral 
compreſſed feeds. 
This plant is propagated by ſeeds, which ſhould be ſown 
as ſoon as they are npe, for if they are kept out of the 
ground long they often miſcarry ; or if they do grow it is 
not till the year after, ſo that thoſe ſeeds which come from 
America very ſeldom grow the firſt year ; therefore they 
ſhould be ſown in pots, and kept in a moderate hot-bed 
the firſt ſummer, and in autumn removed into the ſtove, 
where, 1f the pots are plunged in the tan-bed between the 
plants, and the earth kept moiſt, in the ſpring they may 
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in whorls round the | 
talk; they are of an berbaceous colour. The fruit, which | 


preferable ; they are | 


entire leaves, 
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be taken out, and plunged into a moderate freſh hot. 

which will bring up the plants; theſe muſt — 
ſeparate ſmall pots, and kept in the bark- ſtove, treating © 
them in the ſame way as other tender plants from the ſame - 
country. 


LOTUS. Tourn. Inft. R. EI. 402. Birds-foot Trefoil, | 


The CHARACTERS are, 

The flower is of the butterfly kind. The flandard is round;fp, 
and refiexed backward. The wings are broad, a ſhorter thay 
the ftandard, clofing together at the top. The keel is cloſed on 
the upper fide, and convex on the under. It hath ten flaming, 
nine joined and one ſeparate, with an taper germen, 
which afterward becomes a cloſe cylindrical pod with one cell, 


ng with two valves, bavi tranſverſe partitions, 


ng many 
| in each of theſe is lodged one roundiſp ſeed. 
The SPECIES are, 1 

1. Lor us (Corniculatzs) capitulis depreſſis, caulibus de. 
cumbentibus, leguminibus cylindricis. Lin. Sp. Pl. 77;. 
Leffer, ſmooth, corniculated Birds-foot Trefoil. 
2. Lor us (Angu/iifimum) leguminibus ſubbinatis linea. 
ribus ſtrictis erectis, caule erecto, pedunculis alternis. Lin. 
Sp. Plant. 774. Smaller, f ve · lea ved, hairy Birds-foot Tre. 
foil, with very narrow pods. 

3. LoTus4G/aber) capitulis depreſſis, caulibus decum- 
benti bus, foliis linearibus glabris, leguminibus linearibus. 
Birds-foot Trefoil with depreſſed heads, trailing flalks, ſmeath 
linear leaves, and narrow pods. 

4. Lotus (Re&us) capitulis ſubgloboſis, caule erecto, 
leguminibus rectis glabris. Hort. Upfal. 221. Talleft hairy 
Birds-foot Trefoil with a conglomerated /, ods 

5. Lorus (Cretica) leguminibus ſubternatis, cavle fru- 
ticoſo, foliis nitidis. Hort. Cliff. 372. Silvery Birds-foot 
T refoil of Crete. 

6. LoTvs (Hir/utzs) capitulis hirſutis, caule erecto hir- 
ſuto, leguminibus ovatis. Hort. Upfal. 220. Birds-foot Tre- 
foil with hairy heads, an erect hairy flalk, and oval pods. 

7. Lotus (Candidas) capitulis ſubgloboſis hirſutis, caule 
erecto ramoſo, hirſuto, foliis tomentoſis. Birds- foot Trefoil 

with globular heads which are hairy, an upright, branching, 
| hairy flalk, and woolly leaves. 
8. LoTus (Ornithopodoides) leguminibus ſubquinatis ar- 
cuatis compreſſis, caulibus diffuſis. Hort. Cliff. 372. Birdi- 
l Trefoil with five arched compreſſed pods, and diffuſed 
1. 0 
4 9. Lor us (Peregrinus) leguminibus ſubbinatis linearibus 
compreſſis nutantibus. Hort. Cliff. 372. Birds-foot Trefoil 
with two narrow, compreſſed, nodding pods. EN 

10. LoTvus (Pratenfis) leguminibus ſolitariis erectis tere- 
tibus terminalibus, caule erecto. Sauv. Monſp. 189. Ye 
low meadow Birds-foot T refoil. TS 

11. Lorus (Egulis) leguminibus ſubſolitariis gibbis in- 
curvis. Hort. Cliff. 370. Birds-foot Trefoil with fingle, con- 
Vex, incurved pods. 

12. Lorus (Maritimus) leguminibus ſolitariis membra- 
naceo-quadrangulatis, bracteis lanceolatis. Flor. Suec. 610+ 
Yellow maritime Birds-foot Trefoil with a ſmooth leaf. 

13. Lotus (Comugatus) leguminibus conjugatis mem- 
branacco-quadrangulatis, bracteis oblongo-ovatis. Lin. Sp- 
Pl. 774. Yellow Birds-foot Trefoil with a pods. 

14. Lorvs (Tetragonolobus) leguminibus ſolitariis mem- 


branaceo-quadrangulatis, bracteis ovatis. Hort. "_ _ 
oy C 


Red Birds-feot Trefoil with angular pods; commo 

winged Pea. 
15. Lotus (Cytifoides) capitulis dimidiatis, caule dif- 

fuſo ramoſiſſimo, foliis tomentoſis. Prod. Leyd. 387. Pod. 


ded, yellow, maritime Birds-foot Trefoil, with the appearanct 
of Cyti/us. 


16. Lotus (Facobeus) le 
herbaceo erecto, 


uminibus ſubternatis, caule 
foliis — Hort. Cliff. 372. 4 
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— Trefeil of 8t. Yame?'r TNand, with a 
2 17. Ire (Degen 4K aphyllis, foliis ſeſſili- 
dos quinatis. Lin. Sp. Pl. 776. Dorycnium of A 

+ firſt, ſecond, and third ſorts, grow naturally in ma- 
ny parts of England, fo are rarely admitted into gardens. 
When theſe grow in moiſt land and a ſhady ſituation, they 
ſend out ſtalks near two feet long; but upon dry, chalky, 
and gravell ground, their ſtalks are not more than three 
or four inches, and lie flat upon the und. I have 
always obſerved in thoſe paſtures where theſe plants have 
grown, that the cattle of all forts have avoided eating 
them, but the Grafs all round them has been eaten very 
bare. I have cut the plants When young, and =_ it to 
various kinds of animals, but could never get them to eat 
it; and yet the ſeeds of theſe have been gathered and fold 
by ſome quacks in huſbandry, under the title of Lady's 
Finger Graſs, to be ſown as an improvement to land for 

ure. | 
The roots of theſe are nial, fo are difficult to get 
out when they have had long poſſeſſion of the land, for 
they produce great quantities of ſeeds, which is caſt about 
by the elaſticity of the pods when ripe, to a conſiderable 
diſtance. | | 

The fourth ſort grows naturally in the ſouth of France, 

in Italy and Sicily ; this has by ſome been ſuppoſed the Cy- 
tiſus of Virgil, but without foundation; it hath a ſtron 
perennial root, from which ariſe many upright ſtrong ſtalks 
from five to fix feet high, garniſhed at every joint by a 
trifoliate leaf, whoſe lobes are wedge-ſhaped ; at the baſe 
of the foot-ſtalk are placed two heart-ſhaped lobes ſitting 
cloſe to the branch ; - the leaves are hairy on their under 
ſide; the flowers are produced at the end of the branches 
almoſt in globular heads, fitting cloſe to the foot-ſtalk : they 
are of a pale fleſh colour, and are ſucceeded by ſmooth 
ſtrait pods almoſt an inch long, which change to a brown 
colour when ripe, and contain ſeveral roundiſh ſeeds. It is 
rarely cultivated but in botanic gardens for variety, but if 
any perſon has an inclination to cultivate this plant for 
feeding of cattle, it may be done in the ſame way as the 
Lecern, for which there is full directions in the article Mz- 
'DICAGO. 
The fifth fort grows naturally in Syria and Crete ; this 
riſes with ſlender ſtalks which require ſupport, from three 
to four feet high, ſending out a few fide branches, garniſh- 
ed at each joint with neat, ſhining, filvery leaves, which 
are trifoliate, and have two ap 4245 at the baſe of their 
foot-ſtalks. The foot-ſtalks Yi the flowers, which are from 
two to three inches long, ariſe from the fide of the branches, 
and ſuſtain heads of — 2 flowers which part in the middle, 
each head containing four or ſix flowers, which are ſucceed- 
ed by long taper pods filled with roundiſh ſeeds, which ri- 
pen 1n the autumn. | 
; This ſort has a perennial ſtalk, but is too tender to live 
in the open air in England, except the winter proves very 
mild, fo is kept in pots and removed into the green-houſe 
m autumn, and treated like other hardy exotic plants, 
waich only require protection from the froft. It is propa- 
gated by ſeeds, which, if ſown on a bed of light earth in 
April, the plants will come up in about a month after, 
ard in another month will be fit to remove, when they 
ſhould he each put into a ſeparate ſmall pot, placing them 
in the ſhade till they have taken new root; then they may 
be removed to a ſheltered fituation, where they may remain 
2 

t may be alſo propagated by cuttings, which may be 
Planted during i OF — 4 — upon a bed of 

$ht earth, covering them cloſe with a bell or hand-glaſs, 

and — them Ton the ſun; in about five or fix weeks 


* 
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which contait many yellow ſeeds. This is too 


where the pods are eaten by the 
they are young. It alſo grows about Nice. This is an an- 
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they will have taken root, when they muſt be inured to 
bear the open air, and ſoon after may be planted in pots, 
and treated in the ſame way as the ſeedling plants. 

The fixth ſort grows naturally in the ſouth of France and 
Italy; this hath a nnial hairy ſtalk, which” riſes three 
feet high, and divides into ſeveral branches, garniſhed with 
hoary trifoliate leaves, having two appendages at the baſe 
of the ſtalk ; the flowers are eollected into heads ſitting up- 
on pretty long foot-ſtalks, which come out of the fide of 
the ſtalks. y are of a dirty white colour, with a few 
marks of pale red, and are ſucceeded by ſhort thick pods of 
a Cheſtnut colour, containing ſeveral roandiſh ſeeds which 
ripen in the autumn. This is propagated by ſeeds in the 
ſame way as the laſt ſort; the plants will live in the open 
air in moderate winters, but it will be proper to keep one 
or two plants in pots to be ſheltered, left thoſe abroad ſhould 
be deſtroyed by ſevere froſt. 

The ſeventh fort grows naturally in Sicily; this riſes 
with an upright woody ſtalk near three feet high, garniſhed 
with leaves like the fixth, but much whiter, covered with 


a ſhort woolly down ; the flowers grow in cloſe heads like 


the laſt; they are whiter, and are ſucceeded by ſhort pods, 
er to 
live in the 14 air in England through the winter, ſo the 
plants muſt be kept in pots and houſed in autumn. It is 
propagated in the ſame way as the fifth ſort, and requires 
the ſame culture, | 

The eighth ſort grows naturally in Sicily; this is an an- 
nual plant, which ſends out from the root many ſtiff ſtalks 
from one to two feet high, garniſhed with trifoliate leaves, 
having two appendages at their baſe ; the foot-ſtalks of the 
flower riſe from the wings of the ſtalks, which are termi- 
nated by a cluſter of yellow flowers, ſucceeded by flat pods 
two inches long, bent like an arch, and have many joints, 
ſeparating the cells in which the ſeeds are lodged. 

This is propagated by ſeeds, which ſhould be ſown early 
in April upon an hot-bed or border expoſed to the ſun, 
where the plants are to remain; when they come up they 
muſt be thinned, leaving them near two feet aſander, and 
kept clean. from weeds, which is all the culture they re- 

uire. 

The ninth fort s naturally in Spain and Portugal; 
this is an annual plant like the former, but doth not branch 
ſo much; the ſmall leaves are rounder and ſmoother ; the 
foot-ſtalks are ſhorter, and ſeldom ſaftain more than two 
flowers ; theſe are ſucceeded by two very narrow pods, 
which hang downward. 

The tenth fort grows naturally in the fouth of France ; 
this hath a perennial root, from which is ſent out ſeveral 
hairy ſtalks near a foot long, garniſhed with trifoliate hairy 
leaves, ſtanding upon ſhort foot-ſta]ks, with two appen- 
dages at the baſe of the foot- ſtalk; the flowers ſtand upon 
pretty long foot-ſtalks fingly, which riſe from the end of 
the branches. The flowers are yellow, ſtanding ereR, and 
are ſucceeded by taper erect pods an inch and a half long. 
It is propagated by ſeeds, which ſhould be fown where 


the plants are to remain, and muſt be treated as the two 


former forts, but the roots of this will continue ſeveral 
ears. 

F The eleventh ſort grows naturally in Sicily and Crete, 

poorer inhabitants when 


nual plant, from whoſe roots come out ſeveral trailing ſtalks 
a foot long, garniſhed at each joint with trifoliate round- 
iſh leaves having appendages. The flowers ftand fingly upon 
long foot-ſtalks, which ariſe from the fide of the branches; 
they are yellow, ſmall, and are ſucceeded by fingle pods 
which are thick, and arched with a deep furrow on the 


outlide. In cold ſummers the ſeeds will not ripen here. 
6 gg 2 This 
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_ This muſt have the ſame cul 
mentioned. 
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which trail upon the ground, garniſhed with trifoliate leaves, 


which are ſmooth, and have two appendages to the baſe of 


the foot-ſtalk. The flowers ſtand ſingly upon very long 


| foot-ſtalks, ariſing from the wings of the ttalk ; they are 
yellow, and are ſucceeded by fingle pods near two inches 
; fool, having four leafy membranes running longitudinally 
at the four corners. It is propagated by ſeed in the ſame 
way as the tenth fort. a 

The thirteenth ſort grows naturally in the ſouth of France 
and in Italy; this is an annual plant, from whoſe roots 
are ſent forth ſeveral branching ſtalks a foot long, garniſh- 


ed w'th trifoliate leaves, whoſe lobes are acute- pointed, 


and have two oblong oval appendages at the baſe of their 
foot-ſlalks; the foot-ſtalks of the flowers ariſe from the 


wings of the branches, each ſuſtzining two yellow flowers, 
which are ſaccecded by taper pods, having four leafy mem- 
branes running longitudinally their length. It is propa- 


gated by ſeeds in the ſame way as the annual ſorts before- 


mentioned. So 
The fourteenth ſort grows naturally in Sicily, but bas 


been long cultivated in, the Engliſh gardens ; it was for- 
' merly cultivated as an eſculent plant. The green pods of 


it were dreſſed and eaten as Peaſe, which the inhabitants of 


ſome of the northern countics ſtill continue, but they are 
very coarſe, ſo not agreeable to the taſte of thoſe who have 


been accuſtomed to better fare. 
It is an annual plant, which is cultivated in the flower- 


gardens near London for ornament. This ſends out from 


the root ſeveral decumbent ſtalks about a foot long, garniſh- 


ed with trifoliate oval leaves, with two appendages at the 


baſe of their foot-ſtalks ; from each joint ariſe alternately 


the foot-ſtalks of the flowers, each ſuſtaining one large red 


flower at the top, with three leaves juſt under the flower. 


Aſter the flower fades the germen becomes a ſwelling taper 


pod, having four leafy membranes or wings running lon- 
itudinally. | 

The ſeeds of this ſort are commonly ſown in patches, 

five or ſix ſeeds being ſown near each other in the borders 

of the pleaſure- garden, where they are deſigned to remain. 

If the ſeeòs do all grow, ſome of the plants may be pulled 

up, leaving only two or three in each patch ; afterward 


they will require no other care but to keep them clean from 
weeds. ' 


The fifteenth ſort grows near the borders of the ſea, in 
the ſouth of France and Spain. This is a perennial plant, 


ſending out from the root many ſtalks, garniſhed with 
roundiih trifoliate leaves with two appendages, covered with 
a wonlly down; the flowers ſtand upon ſhort foot-ſtalks, four 
or ſix growing in a divided head; they are yellow, and are 
ſucceeded by uot «gp filled with roundiſh ſeeds. This 


is propagates by ſeeds, which ſhould be ſown in the ſpring 


in the place where the plants are to remain, and muſt be 
treated in the ſame manner as the hardy perennial ſorts be- 
fore-mentioned. | 

The fixteenth ſort grows naturally in the iſland of St. 
James. This hath a 3 ſtalk, which is woody, riſing 
from two to three feet high, ſending out many ſlender her- 
baceous branches, garniſhed with narrow gray leaves, which 


are ſometime trifohate, aud at others there are five narrow 
' lobes to each; theſe fit cloſe to the branches: The flowers 
are produced from the fide of the ſtalks towards their end, 


upon very ſlender foot-ſtalks, cach ſuſtaining four or five 


flowers collected in a head, of a yellowiſh, deep, purple co- 
| lour, which are fucceeded by taper flender pods little more 


ture as the annual ſorts before - 


The twelfth ſort grows near the borders of the ſea in 
France, Spain, and Italy ; this hath a 


| nnial root, fend- 
"ing out many flender ſtalks about a foot and a half long, 


| 
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| 
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than an inch long, containing five or fix ſmall round; 
ſeeds, It is too tender to live abroad in England, ſo the 
plants muſt be kept in-pots, and in the winter placed in 3 


warm airy glaſs-caſe, but in the ſummer they ſhould be 
placed abroad in a ſheltered ſituation. It may be eafil 
propagated by cuttings during the ſummer Sa. in — 
N as : fifth tort, Ra alſo by ſeeds ; but the plant 
which have been two or three times propagated b ; 

ſeldom are fruitful. e e 

The ſeventeenth ſort grows naturally about Montpelier 
It riſes with weak ſhrubby ſtalks three or four feet bigh, 
ſending out many ſlender branches, which are thinly gar. 
niſhed with ſmall hoary leaves, compoſed of five lobes in 
form of a hand, which fit cloſe to the branches. The 
flowers are produced at the extremity of the branches in 
ſmall heads; they are very ſmall, ſo make no great appear. 
ance, and are ſucceeded by ſhort pods, containing two or 
three ſmall round feeds. This ſhrub will live-in the 
air, if it is planted in a dry foil and a warm ſituation, It 
is propagated by ſeeds, which will come up in any com- 
mon border. | 

LOTUS ARBOR. See CtrmTis. 

LOVE-APPLE. See Lycortrs1icon. 

LUDVIGIA. Lin. Gen. Plant. 142. 

The CrHaracTERs are, 

T he flower conſifts of four ſpear-ſhaped petals, which are 
equal. In the center of the flower is fatuated four lamina. The 
germen, which fits under the flower, afterward becomes a four- 
cornered fruit, crowned with the empalement, and has four cells, 


which are full cf ſmall ſeeds. 


We have but one Speis of this genus, viz. 

Lupvicta (Alternifelia) foliis alternis lanceolatis. Liu. 
Sp. Pl. 118. Ladvigia with alternate ſpear-ſhaped lea ves. 

We have no Engliſh name for this plant, but it is very 
near akin to the Onagra, or Tree Primroſe. 

This plant grows naturally in South America. It is an- 
nual, and riſes with an upright branching talk a foot high, 
y- with ſpear-ſhaped leaves placed alternate. The 

owers come out ſingly at the foot-ſtalks of the leaves; 
they are compoſed of four ſmall yellow petals, ſtanding up- 
on ſhort foot-ſtalks, and are ſucceeded by roundiſh ſeed- 
veſſels with four leafy membranes ; they open in four cells, 
including many ſmall ſeeds. ; 

The plants muſt be raiſed on a hot-bed jn the ſpring, and 
treated in the ſame manner as hath been directed for the 
Amaranthus ; for if they are not brought forward in the 
ſpring, they ſeldom produce good ſeeds in England. 

LUFFA. See MowmorDpica. 

LUNARIA. Tourn. Inſt. R. H. 218. tab. Gen. 105. 
Sattin-flower, or Honeſty. 

The CHARACTERS are, 

The flower has feur petals placed in ferm of a croſs, which 
are entire. Ii hath fix awwl-ſhaped lamina ; four of theſe art 
the length of the empalement, the other tavo are ſhorter ; and an 
oblong oval germen which afterward becomes an ered, plain, 
compreſſed, eliptical pod, fitting upon a ſmall feat: tall, termi: 
nated by the Ayle, having two cells opening with two valves, 


| which are parallel, incloſing ſeveral compreſſed Hany: ſhaped 


fecds, which are bordered, fitting in the middle of the. Fed. EO 
The Srrciks are, „ 0 Eh 
1. LunaR1a (Redivavta) ſiliculis oblongis. Lin. Sp. Pl. 
653. Sattin-flowwer with oblong pods. 
2. LuxnaRta (Aunua) filiculis ſubrotundis. Lin. Sp. Pl. 
653. Sattin-flower with a rounder pod. MOOT + 
3. Luxav1a (Zgypricca) foliis ſupri decompoſitis, ſ0- 
liolis trifidis, ſiliculis oblongis pendulis. Meoonnvort ab 
leave: d:compounded, whoſe lobes are trifid, and obloug hung 
ing pads. 


4. LuUnARIA 
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4. LUNARIA (Perennis) perennis, filiculis oblongis, fo- 


13 lanceolatis incavis. Perennial Moonwort with oblong pods, 
* ſpe ar- a hoary leaves. 


he firſt fort grows naturally in Hungary, Iſtria, and 
Auſtria. It is a biennial plant, which periſhes ſoon after 


the ſeeds are ripe ; it riſes with a branching ſtalk from two 


to three feet high, covered with a reddiſh hairy bark, ſend-- 


ing out branches on every ſide from the ground upward, 
niſhed with heart-ſhaped leaves placed alternately, end- 
ing in acute points. The flowers terminate the branches 
in cluſters ; they are compoſed of four purpliſh heart-ſhaped 
petals, placed in form of a croſs. Theſe are ſucceeded by 
— 1 roundifh pods, with two cells, incloſing two 
roms of flat kidney - ſnaped ſeeds, which have a border round 
them. Theſe pods, when ripe, turn to a clear white or 
ſattin colour, and are tranſparent. 
This is propagated by ſeeds, which ſhould be ſown in 
the autumn, for thoſe which are ſown in the ſpring often 
miſcarry, or lie a long time in the ground. The plants 
will grow in almoſt any ſoil, but love a ſhady ſituation. 
They require no other culture but to keep them clean from 
If the ſeeds are permitted to ſcatter, the plants will 
riſe without any further care; and if they are left unre- 
moved, they will grow much larger than thoſe which are 
tranſplanted. 

The ſecond fort grows naturally upon the mountains in 
Italy. This bath ſtalks and leaves very like the firſt, but 
the flowers are rather larger, and of a lighter purple colour ; 
but the principal difference is in the pods of this being 
longer and narrower than thoſe of the other; it requires 
the ſame culture. . 

The third ſort is an annual plant, which 
in Egypt. This riſes with a {ſmooth branching ſtalk a foot 
high, iſhed with winged leaves, compoſed of ſeveral 
pair of lobes ranged along the midrib, terminated by an odd 
one; theſe lobes are of unequal fizes, and vary in their form; 
ſome of them are almoſt entire, and others are cut at their 
extremities into three parts; they are ſmooth, and of a lu- 
cid green. The flowers ſtand upon pretty long ſlender foot- 
ſtalks, which come out from the ſide and at the end of the 
branches, in looſe ſmall claſters ; they are of a purple co- 
lour, and are ſucceeded by oblong compreſſed pods, which 
hang downward. 

his is propagated by ſeeds, which ſhould be ſown upon 
an open border where the plants are to remain ; if they are 
fown ſoon after they are ripe, the plants will come up in 


the autumn, and live through the winter without ſhelter, 


and theſe will flower early the following ſummer. When 
the plants come up, they will require no other care but to 
keep them clean from weeds, and thin them where they are 
too cloſe. If the ſeeds are permitted to ſcatter in the au- 
tumn the plants will riſe without care, and may be treated 
in the ſame way. 
. The fourth ſort grows naturally in the Archipelago. This 
is biennial ; the ſtalks riſe a foot high, covered with a 
2 hairy bark, garniſhed with ſpear-ſhaped hoary leaves 
_ 8 cloſe to the branches. The branches are terminated 
7 looſe ſpikes of yellow flowers, which are ſucceeded by 
0 long flat pods, containing flat kidney-ſhaped ſeeds, which 
ripen in the autumn. a 
This fort 1s propagated by ſeeds, which, if ſown in the 
autumn, will ſucceed better than in the ſpring ; they ſhould 
e ſown on a warm border and a dry poor bil. otherwiſe 
c ey will not live through the winter, but in a rubbiſhing 
oil 8 plants will do beſt. 


PINUS. Tourn. Inſt. R. H. 392. tab. 213. Lupine. 
* The Cyaracrexs are, | 


ward flower is of the butterfly lind; the flandard is roundiſb, 


naturally 


top into ſeveral branches, 


aped, the ſides reflexed and ccmpreſed, Ile wings are. 


K 
* 


LU P 
nearly eval, and cleſe at their baſe ; the keel is narrow, fal- 
cated, and ends in a point. It hath ten lamina joined at their 
baſe in two bodies, but are diſtin above. In the center is fi- 
tuated a hairy compreſſed germen, which afterward becomes a 
large, oblong, thick-fhelled pod with one cell, ending with an 
acute point, including ſeveral roundiſh' compreſſed ſeeds. 

The SPECIES are, | | = 

1. Lueinvus (J artus) calycibus ſemiverticillatis appen- 
diculatis, labio ſuperiore bifido, inferiore ſubtridentato. 
Hort. Cliff. 499. Wild Lupine with a purple flower, and 
reund wariegated ſeed ; commonly calied the lefſer blue Lupine. 

2. Lurixus (Anguſtifelius) calycibus alternis appendi- 
culatis, labio ſaperiore bipartito integro. Lin. Sp. Pl. 721. 
Narrow-leaved, taller, blue Lupine. 

3. Lurixus (Luteus) calycibus verticillatis appendicula- 
tis, labio ſuperiore bipartito, inferiore tridentato. Hort. 
Cliff. 499. The common yellow Lupine. . 

4. Luyrixus (Hirſutus) calycibus verticillatis appendi- 
culatis, labio ſuperiore inferioreque integris. Hort. Cliff. 
499. Foreign, greater, hairy Lupine, with a large blue flow- 
er; commonly called the great blue Lupine. | 

5. Lurixus (Albach calycibus alrernis inappendiculatis, 
labio ſuperiore integro, -inferiore tridentato. Hort. Cliff. 
499. Garden or manured Lupine, with a white flower. 

6. Lueinus {(Perennis) calycibus alternis inappendicu- 

latis, labio ſuperiore emarginato, inferiore integro. Lin. 
Sp. Plant. 721. Smaller, perennial, creeping, blue Lupine of 
Virginia. | | | — 
. The firſt fort grows naturally amongſt the Corn in the 
ſouth of France and Italy, and in great abundance-in Si- 
cily. This is an annual plant, which riſes with a firm, ftrait, 
channelled ftalk, near three feet high, divided toward the 
garniſhed with hand-ſhaped 
leaves, compoſed of five, fix, or ſeven oblong lobes, which 
join in one center at their baſe. The flowers are produced 
in ſpikes at the end of the branches, ſtanding half round 
the ſtalk in a ſort of whorl; they are of a light blue ca- 
lour, and are ſucceeded by ſtrait taper pods with one cell, 
incloſing a row of roundiſh ſeeds. 

It is propagated in the borders of the plcaſure-garden for 
ornament, by ſowing the ſeeds in April in the places where 
they are to remain ; and when the plants come up they 
ſhould be thinned where they are too cloſe, and kept clean 
from weeds, which is all the culture they require. 

The ſecond ſort has much the appearance of the firſt, but 
the ſtalks riſe higher; the leaves have more lobes, and fland 
upon longer foot-ſtalks ; the lobes are blunt-pointed, and 
the ſecds are variegated. - This requ:res the ſame culture as 
the firſt, and flowers at the ſame time. 

The third fort is the common yellow Lupine; this grows 
naturally in Sicily. It riſes about a foot high, with a 
branching ſtalk, garniſhed with hand-ſhaped leaves, com- 

ſed of nine narrow hairy lobes, which join at their baſe 
to the foot-ſtalks. The flowers are yellow, and are pro- 
duced in looſe ſpikes at the end of the branches, ſtanding 
in whorls round the ſtalks. Theſe are ſucceeded by flattiſn 
hairy pods about two inches long, incloſing four or hve 
roundiſh ſeeds, a little compreſſed on their fade. This fort 
flowers at the ſame time as the former ; but to have a ſuc- 
ceflion of the flowers, the ſeeds are ſown at different umes, 
viz, in April, May, and June, but thoſe only which are 
firſt ſown will ripen their ſeeds. It may be cultivated in 
the ſame manner as the two former, and is equally hardy. 
It is 


nato 
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Barrow at their baſe, where they join the ſoot- 
fowers are placed in whorls round the ftalks 
other, forming a looſe {pike at the end of the br 
they are large, and of a beautiful blue colour, but have 
ge, a an inch 
, incloſing three large round- 
iſh ſeeds compreſſed on their fides, very and of a 
liſh. brown colour. There is a variety of this with 
coloured flowers, which is commonly called the Roſe 
 Lupine ; it differs from the blue only in the colour of the 
flower, but this difference is permanent, for neither of the 


y late in the ripening of the ſeeds, fo that 


\ 


vary 
This is 
unleſs the autumn proves warm and dry, they do not ripen 
well in England ; therefore the beſt way to have feeds 
zs to ſow them in September, cloſe to a warm wall on dry 
und, where they will live through our ordinary winters:; 
and theſe plants will flower early the following ſummer, ſo 
there will be time for the ſeeds to ripen before the rains fall 
in the autumn, which frequently cauſes the feeds to rot 
which are not ripe. 
Tbe fifth fort grows naturally in the Levant, but is cul- 
tivated in ſame parts of Italy, as other pulſe for food. This 
Hath a thick upright ſtalk about two feet high, which di- 
wides toward the top into ſmaller branches, iſhed with 
hand- ſhaped leaves, compoſed of ſeven or eight narrow, ob- 
Jong. hairy lobes, which join at their baſe, of a dark gray- 
3ſh colour, with a ſilvery down. The flowers are uced 
an looſe ſpikes at the end of the branches; they are white, 
and fir cloſe to the ſtalk, and are ſucceeded by hairy ſtrait 
pods about three inches long, a little compreſſed on the ſides, 
which contain five or ſix flattiſh white ſeeds, having a little 
cavity like a navel, in that part which is fixed to the pod. 
This is an annual plant, which is cultivated for ornament 
in the pleaſure-garden. The ſeeds muſt be ſown in the 

laces where the plants are to remain, and may be treated 
in the ſame way as the firſt ſort, | 

The fixth ſort grows naturally in Virginia, and other of 

the northern parts of America. It hath a perennial creep- 
ing root, from which ariſe ſeveral erect channelled ſtalks a 
foot and a half high, garniſhed with hand-ſhaped leaves, 
compoſed of ten or eleven ſpear-ſhaped lobes, which join 
at their baſe. The flowers grow in long looſe ſpikes, which 
terminate the ſtalks, and are placed without order on every 
fide the ſtalk ; they are of a pale blue colour, and are ſuc- 
ceeded by pods, having three or four feeds, which ripen in 
Auguſt, and are ſoon ſcattered if they are not gathered; for 
after a little moiſture the ſun cauſes the pods to open with 
an elaſticity, and caſt out the ſeeds to a diſtance, This fort 
is propagated by ſeeds as the former, which ſhould be 
ſown where the plants are to remain; for although the root 
is perennial, yet it runs ſo deep into the ground, as that it 
cannot be taken upentire ; and if the root is cat or broken, 
the plant never thrives well after. 1 have traced ſome of 
the roots of this plant, which have been three feet deep in 
the ground in one year from ſeed ; they alſo ſpread out far 
on every fide, ſo that they muſt have room ; therefore 
the young plants ſhould not be left nearer than three feet 
aſunder. 

LUPULUS. Tourn. Inſt. R. H. 535. tab. 309. The 


Hop 


The CnARACTERS are, 
It has male and female flowers uyon different 


plants. The 


male flower hath I, but hat five ſhort hai na. The 
— flowers * petal 22 222 ger- 


men d in the center, which afterward turns to a round- 
iþ ferd-weſjel covered with a thick Ain, incloſed in the baſe 
File empalement, 


LUP 
We have but one Saen of this plant, vis. 


Lurorus (Fun,) mas & femina. C. B. P. 
and female Hop. l " gh. Mel 


hedges 


The male Hop grows wild by the fide of 
upon banks in many of England. The youn Fra 
of theſe plants are gathered by the poor e, and 
boiled I — but mult be taken very 
young, « iſe are tough and ſtringy. This i 
diſtinguiſhed by the flowers, which are A and 2 
— loofe * _ the fide of the ſtalks, abounding 
with farina on thei mits, and have no Ho 
„ e 
male Hop is the ſort which is cultivated ; 
of this fort, the people who cultivate them 3 =; 
different varieties : as firſt, the long and fquare Garlick 
Hop, the long white Hop, and the oval Hop, all whi 
indifferently caltivated in England. 

There being the greateſt plantation of Hops in Kent of 
any county 1n England, it is very probable that their me. 
thod of planting and ordering them ſhould be the bef.. 

As for the choice of their Hop- grounds, they eſteem the 
richeſt and ſtrongeſt grounds as the moſt proper; and if it 
be rocky within two or three feet of the ſurface, the Hops 
will proſper well ; but they will by no means thrive on a 
ſtiff clay, or ſpongy wet land. | 

The Kentiſh planters account new land beſt for Hops; 
they plant their Hop-gardens with Apple-trees at a large 
diſtance, and with Cherry-trees between ; and when the 
land hath done its beſt for Hops, which they reckon it will 
in about ten years, the trees may in to bear. The 

Cherry-trees laſt about thirty years, an by that time the 

2 are large they cut down the Cherry- trees. 

s to the ſituation of a Hop-ground, one that inclines to 
. the ſouth or weſt is the moſt eligible ; but if it be 
to the north-eaſt or ſouth-weſt winds, there ſhould be a 
ſhelter of ſome trees at a diſtance, becauſe the north · eaſt 
winds are apt to nip the tender ſhoots in the ſpring, and the 
ſouth-weſt winds frequently break and blow down the poles 
at the latter end of 3 ſummer, and very much endanger 
the Hops. 
HFops require to be planted in a ſituation fo open, as that 
the air may freely paſs round and between them, to dry up 
and diffipate the moiſture, whereby they will not be fo ſab- 
ject to fire-blaſts, which often deſtroy the middles of large 
plantations, while the outfides remain unhurt. 

As for the preparation of the ground for planting, it 
| ſhould, the autumn before, be ploughed and harrowed 
even ; and then lay upon it in heaps a good quantity of 
freſh rich earth, or well rotted dung and earth mixed toge- 
ther, ſufficient to * half a buſhel in every hole to plant 
the Hops in, unleſs the natural ground be very freſh and 


The hills where the Hops are to be planted ſhould be 
ten feet aſunder, that the air may freely paſs between them, 
for in cloſe plantations they are very fabje& to what the 
Hop-planters call the fire-blaft. 

If the ground is intended to be ploughed with horſes be- 
tween the hills, it will be beſt to plant them in ſquares 
checquerwiſe ; but if the ground is fo ſmall, that it may be 
done with the breaft-plough or ſpade, the holes ſhould be 
ranged in a quincunx form. Which way ſoever you make 
uſe of, a ſtake ſhould be tuck down at all the places where 
the hills are to be made.) 
| Perſons ought to be very curious in the choice of the 
plants as to the kind of Hop; for if the Hop-garden be 
planted with a mixture of ſeveral forts of Hops, that ripen 
at ſeveral times, it will cauſe a great deal of trouble, and 


—_ 


| be a great detriment to the owner. —_ 
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two bel forts are the white og nd 
18 a | fquare OP, more : 13 more 
. and ripens later than the former. | 
41 is alſo another ſort of the white bind, which ripens 
week or ten days before the common; but this is tenderer, 
tiful bearer, but it has this advantage, it 
firſt to —_— 8 2 e 
if three grounds, or three diftant parts of one ground, 
wr ith theſe three ſorts, there will be * 
niency, that they may be picked ſucceſſively as they be- 


eff here be a fort of Hop you value, and would increaſe 
plants and ſets from, the ſuperfluous binds may be laid down 
when the Hops are tied, cutting off the tops, and burying 
them in the hill; or when the Hops are dreſſed, all the 
cuttings may be ſaved ; for almoſt every plant will grow, 
and become a good ſet the next ſpring. 
As to the ſeaſon of planting Hops, the Kentifh planters 
beſt approve the months of October and March, both which 
ſometimes ſucceed very well; but the ſets are not to be had 
in October, unleſs from ſome ground that is to be deſtroy- 
ed; and likewiſe there is ſome danger that the ſets may 
rotted, if the winter proves very wet; therefore the moſt 
uſual time of procuring them 1s in March, when the Hops 
are cut and dreſſed. 
As to the manner of planting the ſets, there ſhould be 
five good ſets planted in every hall, one in the middle, and 
the reſt round about ſloping, the tops meeting at the center; 
they muſt ſtand even with the ſa of the ground ; let 
them be preſſed cloſe with the hand, and covered with fine 
2 and a ſtick ſhould be placed on each fide the hill to 
ure it. 

The ground being thus planted, all that is to be done 
more that ſummer 1s to keep the hills clear from weeds, 
and to dig up the ground about the month of May, and to 
raife a ſmall hill round about the plants; in June you muſt 
twiſt the young binds or branches together into a bunch or 
knot, for if are tied up to ſmall poles the firſt year, 


The 


val the weakening of the plants. 

A mixture of compoſt or dung being prepared for your 
Hop-ground, the beſt time for laying it on, if the weather 
prove dry, is about Michaelmas, that the wheels of the 
dung- cart may not injure the Hops, nor furrow the ground: 
if this be not done then, you muſt be obliged to wait till 
the froſt has hardened the ground, ſo as to bear the dung- 
cart; and this is alſo the time to carry on your new poles, 
2 thoſe that are decayed, and to be caſt out every 
ear, | 
If you have good ſtore of dung, the beſt way will be to 
22 it in the alleys all over the ground, and to dig it in 


winter following. The quantity they will require will 
be forty loads to a wins, <tr b 
the load. 
if you have not dung enough to cover all the ground in 
one year, you may lay it on one part one year, and on the 
reſt in another, or a third; for there is no occaſion to dung 
2 after this manner, oftener than once in three 
Thoſe who have but a ſmall quantity of dung, uſually 
2 themſelves with laying on about twenty loads upon 
r every year; this they lay only on the hills, either 
— b. November or in the ſpring; which laſt ſome account 
ſt time when the Hops are dreſſed, to cover them 
” they are cut; but if it be done at this time, the com- 
8 dung ought to be very well rotted and fine. 
1 ra to the drefling of the Hops, when the Hop-ground 
ug in February or March, the earth about the hills, 
very near them, ought to be taken away with a ſpade, 


gray bind; the that 


—_— 


in order to have a few Hops from them, it will not counter- 


oning about thirty buſhels to 


_ 
you may come the more conveniently at the flock to 
cut it. « we | 
About the end of February, if the Hops were planted the 
er n r they ought to be 
reſſed in dry weather; but elfe, if the ground be ſtrong, 

ill be a good time x 


and in perfection, the middle of March 
and the latter end of March, if it be apt to produce over- 
rank binds, may be ſoon enough. 

Then having with an iron picker cleared away all the 
earth out of the hills, ſo as to clear the ſtock to the princi- 
pal roots, with a ſharp knife you muſt cut off all the ſhoots 
which grew up with the binds the laſt year; and alſo alt 


the young ſuckers, that none be left to run in the alley and 
of the 
part low 


weaken the hill. It will be proper to cut one 
_ _"_ * the other, _ alſo to cut ; 

at was left higheſt the preceding year. By purſuing this 
method, you — 1 have ſtronger buds, _ alſo 

keep the hill in good order. 

In drefling thoſe Hops that have been planted the year 
before, you ought to cut off both the dead tops, and the 
young ſuckers which have ſprung up from the ſets, and alſo 
to cover the ſtocks with ne earth · a finger's length in 
thickneſs. | | 

About the middle of April the Hops are to be poled, 
when the ſhoots begin to ſprout up; the poles muſt be ſet 
to the hills deep into the ground, with a ſquare iron picker 
or crow, that they may the better endure the winds ; three 
poles are ſufficient for one hill. Theſe ſhould be placed as 
near the hills as may be, with their bending tops turned 
outwards from the hill, to prevent the binds from entang- 
ling ; and a ſpace between two poles ought to be left open 


to the ſouth, to admit the ſun beams. 


The poles ought to be in length ſixteen or twenty feet, 
more or leſs, according as the ground is in ſtrength ; and 
at care is to be taken not to overpole a young or weak 
ground, for that will draw the ſtock too much, and weak- 
en it. If a ground be overpoled, you are not to a 
crop from it; for the branches which bear the Hops, 
will grow very little till the binds have over- reached the 
poles, which they cannot do when the poles are too long. 
Two ſmall poles are ſufficient for a ground that is young. 

If you wait till the ſprouts or young binds are grown to 
the length of a foot, you will be able to make a better 
judgment where to place the largeſt poles : but if you ſtay 
till they are ſo long as to fall into the alleys, it will be in- 
jurious to them, becauſe they will entangle one with ano- 
ther, and will not claſp about the pole 142 

Maple and Aſpen poles are accounted the beſt for Hops, 
on which they are thought to proſper beſt, becauſe of their 
warmth; or elſe, becauſe the climbing of the Hops is fur- 
thered by means of the roughneſs of the bark. But for laſt- 
ingneſs Aſhen or Willow poles are preferable ; but Cheft- 
nut poles are the moſt durable of all. 

If after the Hops are grown up, you find any of them 
have been under-poled, taller poles may be placed near thoſe 
that are too ſhort, to receive the binds from them. 

As to the tying of Hops, the buds that do not claſp of 
themſelves to the neareſt pole when they are grown to three 
or four feet high, mult be guided to it by the hand, turn- 
ing them to the ſun, whoſe courſe they will always follow. 
They muſt be bound with withered Ruſhes, but not fo cloſe 
as to hinder them from climbing up the pole. 

This you muſt continue to do till all the poles are fur- 
niſhed with binds, of which two or three are enough for a 
pole ; and all the ſprouts and binds that you have no oc- 
caſion for are to be but if the ground be 


lucked up; 
young, then none of theſe uſeleſs binds ſhould be plucked 


up, but ſhould be wrapped up together in the middle of 
When 


the hill, 


, —,?æõi . 


L UP 


When the bi are * 
hands; if th 2 0 


grown your 
Take the poles, you ſhould make uſe of a 
ſtand-ladder in tying: them ap. 


Toward the latter end of May, when you have made an 
end of tying them, the ground muft have the ſummer dreſ- 
ng: this 1s done by caſting up with the ſpade ſome fine 
Earth into every bill; and a month after this is done, you 
muſt hoe the alleys with a Dutch hoe, and make the hills 
up to a convenient bigneſs. | 

When the Hops blow, you ſhould obſerve if there be any 
wild bayten hills among them, and mark them, by driving 
a ſharpened ſtick into every ſuch hill, that they may be dig- 
ged up and replanted. | 
Hops, as well as other vegetables, are liable to diſtem- 
pers and difaſters, and among the reſt to the fen. 
The Rev. Dr. Hales, in has excellent treatiſe of Vegeta- 
ble Staticks, treating of Hops, gives us the following ac- 

count of the ſtate of Hops in Kent, in the year 1725, that 
he received from Mr. Auſten of Canterbury, which is as 
follows : Les NG. by 

In mid April not half the ſhoots appeared above ground, 
fo that the planters knew not how to pole them to the beſt 
advantage. | | 

+ This defect of the ſhoot, upon opening the hills, was 
found to be owing to the multitude and variety of vermin 
that layfpreying upon the roots; the increaſe of which, was 
imputed to the long and almoſt uninterrupted ſeries of dry 
weather for three months before. 'Towards the end of 
April, many of the Hop vines were infeſted with flies. 

About the 2oth of May there was a very unequal appear- 

ance, ſome vines being run ſeven feet, others not above 
three or four; ſome jull tied to the poles, and ſome not 
viſible ; and this diſproportionate inequality in their ſize, 
continued through the whole time of their growth. 


The flies now appeared upon the leaves of the ſorwardeſt 


vines, but not in ſuch numbers here as they did in moſt 
other places. About the middle of June the flies increaſed, 


yet not ſo as to endanger the crop; but in diſtant planta- 


tions they were exceedingly multiplied, ſo as to ſwarm to- 
wards the end of the month. 

June the 27th ſome ſpecks of fen appeared. From this 
day to the gth of July was very dry weather. - At this time, 
when it was faid that the Hops in moſt parts of the king- 
com looked black and fickly, and ſeemed paſt recovery, 


ours held it out pretty well, in the opinion of the moſt 


ſkilful planters. | 
The great leaves were indeed diſcoloured, and a little 
N and the fen was ſomewhat increaſed. From the 


gth of July to the 23d, the fen increaſed a great deal; but 
the flies and lice decreaſed, it raining much daily. In a 
week more the fen, which ſeemed to be almoſt at a ſtand, 
was conſiderably increaſed, eſpecially in thoſe grounds 
where it firſt appeared. 5 
About the middle of Auguſt the vines had done growing 
both in ſtem and branch, and the forwardeſt began to be 
in the Hop, the reſt in bloom; the fen continued ſpreading 
where, it was not before perceived; and not only the leaves, 
but many of the burs were alſo tainted with it. 200 
About the 2oth of Auguſt ſome of the Hops were infected 
with the fen, and whole branches corrupted by it. Half 
the plantations had pretty well eſcaped hitherto, and from 
this time the fen increaſed but little; but ſeveral days wind 
and rain the following week ſo diſtorted them, that many 
of them began to dwindle, and at laſt came to nothing; 
and of thoſe that then remained in bloom, ſome never 
turned to Hops; and of the reſt which did, many cf them 
were ſo ſmall, that they very little exceeded the bigneſs of 
a good thriving bur. 
We did not begin to pick till the 8th of September, which 


LU P. 
. is eighteen days later than we the before 
| RE R Row two hundred on an acre round, — 
not good. The beſt Hops ſold this year at Way- ill for 


161. the hundred. ran | 
Hops begin to blow, and will 


About the middle of July 
be ready ta gather about Bartholomew. tide. A judgment 
may be made of their ripeneſs, by their. ſtrong ſcent, their 

hardneſs, wp - brow colour of * ſeed.. _ 

When by theſe tokens they appear to be ripe, they m 
be picked 1 all the 2 4-4 poſſible; for 1 2 7a 
time a ſtorm of wind ſhould come, it would do them 
damage, by breaking the branches, and. bruiſing and gif. 

colouring the Hops ; and it is very well known that Hops, 
being picked green and bright, will ſell for a third put 
more than thoſe which are diſcoloured and brown. 

The moſt convenient way of picking them is into a long 
ſquare frame of wood, called a bin, with a cloth hanging 
on 1 within it, to receive the Hops as they are 

icked. 3 
| * The frame is compoſed of four pieces of wood joined to. 

ether, ſupported by four legs, with a prop at each end to 
Bo up another long piece of wood, placed at a convenient 
height over the middle of the bin; this ſerves to lay the 
poles upon, which are to be picked. ; 

This bin is commonly eight feet long, and three feet 
broad ; two poles may be Jaid on it at a time, and fix or 
eight perſons may work at it, three or four on each fide, 

It will be beſt to begin to pick the Hops on the eaſt or 
north-fide of your ground, if you can do it conveniently 
this will prevent the ſouth-weſt wind from breaking into 
the garden. 5 PR 

| Having made choice of a plot of the ground containing 
eleven hills ſquare, place the bin upon the hill, which is in 
the center, having hive hills on each fide ; and when theſe 
hills are picked, remove the bin into another piece of 

round of the ſame extent, and ſo proceed till the whole 
nd is finiſhed. ; 

When the poles are drawn up to be picked, you mul 
take great care not to cut the binds too near the hills, eſpe- 
cially when the Hops are green, becauſe it will make the 
ſap to flow exceſſively. . 

The Hops muſt be picked very clean, i. e. free from 

leaves and ſtalks; and, as there ſhall be occaſion, two or 
| three times in a day the bin muſt be emptied into a Hop: 
bag made of coarſe linen cloth, and carried immediately 
to the oaſt or kiln, in order to be dried; for if they ſhould 
be long in the bin or bag, they will be apt to heat, and be 
diſcoloured. 
If the weather be hot, there ſhould no more poles be 
drawn than can be picked in an hour, and they ſhould be 
gathered in fair weather, if it can be, and when the Hops 
are dry; this will ſave ſome expence in firing, and preſerve 
their colour better when they are dried. 

The beſt method of drying Hops is with charcoal on an 
oaſt or kiln, covered with hair- cloth, of the ſame form a 
faſhion that is uſed for drying malt. There 15 no n ” 
give any particular directions for the making it, ſince 4. 
carpenter or bricklayer, in thoſe countries where Hop 
grow, or malt is 3 knows how to build them. 1 

The kiln ought to be ſquare, and may be of ten, ie” f 
fourteen, or ſixteen feet over at the top, where the Hop. 
are laid, as your plantation requires, and your room 9g, 
allow. There ought to be a due proportion r dhe 
height and the breadth of the kiln, and the beguels o 
ſteddle where the fire is kept, via. if the kiln be twelve 
ſquare on the top, it ought to be nine feet high 1 
fire, and the ſteddle ought to be ſix feet and a half iq * 
and ſo proportionable in other dimenſions. 


— 


LUP 5 
be Hops moſt be ſpread even upon the oaſt a foot thick 
or more, if the depth of the curb will allow it, but care is 


wet. 

The oaft ought to be firft warmed with a fire before the 
Hops are laid on, and then an even ſteady fire muſt be kept 
under them; it muſt not be too fierce at firſt, leſt it ſcorch 
the Hops; nor muſt it be ſuffered to fink or flacken, but 
rather be increaſed till the Hops be nearer dried, leſt the 
moiſture or ſweat, ' which the fire has raiſed, fall back or 
diſcolour them. When they have lain about nine hours, 
muſt be turned, and in two or three hours more they 
may be taken off the oaſt. It may be known when they 
are well dried by the brittleneſs of the ſtalks, and the eaſy 
falling off of the Hop leaves. 

It is found by experience, that the turning of Hops, 
though it be after the moſt eaſy and beſt manner, is not 
only an injury or waſte to the Hops, but alſo an expence 
of fuel and time, becauſe they require as much fuel, and as 
long a time to dry a ſmall quantity, by turning them, as 
a large one. 

Now this may be prevented, by having a cover (to be 
Jet down and raiſed at pleaſure) to the upper bed whereon 
the Hops lie. | | 

This cover may alſo be tinned, by nailing ſingle tin 
plates over the face of it, ſo that when the Hops begin to 
dry, and are ready to burn, 1. e. when the greateſt part of 
their moiſture is evaporated, then the cover may be let down 
within a foot or leſs of the Hops (like a reverberatory) 
which will reflect the heat upon them, ſo that the top will 
2 be as dry as the lowermoſt, and every Hop be equally 

As ſoon as the Hops are taken off the kiln, lay them in 
a room for three weeks or a month to cool, give, and 
toughen, for if they are bagged immediately, they will 

der, but if they lie awhile (and the longer they lie the 

, provided they be covered cloſe with blankets to 

ſecure them from the air) they may be bagged with more 

ſafety, as not being liable to be broken to powder in tread- 

ing, and this will make them bear treading the better, and 
the harder they are trodden the better they will keep. 

The common method of bagging is as follows: they have 
a hole made in an upper floor, either round or 4 
large enough to receive a Hop-bag which conſiſts of four 
ells and a half of ell · wide cloth, and alſo contains ordina- 
nly two hundred and a half of Hops, they tie a handful of 
Hops in each lower corner of the bag, to ſerve as handles 


to it, and they faſten the mouth of the hole, ſo placed that | 


the hoop may reſt upon the edges of the hole. 
Then he that is to tread the Hops down into the bag, 
treads the Hops on every ſide, another perſon ap 


u 
rag. well filled and trodden, they unrip the faſtening of 
mouth of the bag, tying up a handful of Hops in each cor- 
ner of the . — a | 5k in the lower = 
Hops being thus packed, if they have been well dried, 
and laid up in a dry place, they will keep good ſeveral 
years; but care muſt be taken, that they be neither deſtroyed 
nor ſpoiled by the mice making their neſts in them. 
The crop of Hops being thus beſtowed, you are to pro- 
vide for another, firſt by taking care of the poles againſt 
another year, which are beſt to be laid up in a ſhed, hav- 
wg firſt tripped off the haulm from them; but if you have 
= that conveniency, ſet up three poles in the form of a 
; gle, or fix poles (as you pleaſe) wide at bottom; and 
2 2 them _ the ground) N an iron picker, and 
em together at the top, ſet the reſt our poles 
about them; and being thus di g whole 


to be taken not to overload the oaſt, if the Hops be green 


* 
Sn. 
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bag to the hoops, and let it down, and cloſe up the 


iſpoſed, none but thoſe on 


ing in @ corymbus. 
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the outſide will be Tubje& to the injuries of the weather, 


for all the inner poles will be kept dry, unleſs at the top; 
whereas, if they were on the ground, they would receive 
more damage in a fortnight, Gan by their ſtanding all the 
reſt of the year. 7 03:49 4 ow 
In the winter time provide your ſoil and manure for the 
_ round againſt the following ſpring. FAX 
F 


dun rotten, mix it with tWo or three parts of | 
common earth, and let it incorporate together till you have 


occaſion to make uſe of it in making your Hop-hills ; but 
if it be new dung, then let it be mixed as before, till the 
ſpring come twelvemonths, for new dung is very injurious 


to Hops. 


Dung of all ſorts was formerly more commonly made uſe 
of than it is now, eſpecially when rotted, and turned to 
mould, and they who have no other manure niuſt uſe it; 
which, if they do,. cows or hogs-dung, or human ordure 
mixed with mud, may be a proper compoſt, becauſe Hops 
delight moſt in a manure that is cool and moiſt. © 

LUTEOLA. See RESEDA. 0 TEE 3 

LYCHNIDEA. See PxLox. - eee 

LYCHNIS. Tourn. Inſt. R. H. 333. tab. 175. Campion. 

The CHARACTERS are, TOS 

The flower hath five petals, whoſe tails are the length of the 
empalement. It hath ten ſtami na, which are alternately ranged 
and faſtened to the tails of the petals. In the center is ftuated 
an almoſt oval germen. The empalement afterward becemes ax 


= 


oval capſule with one cell, opening with fue valves, filled wwith 
reundiſh ſeeds. 349) 3 0 
The Species are, 3 


1. Lycans (Chalcedonica) floribus faſciculatis faltigi- 
atis. Hort. Cliff. 174. Greater hairy Campion with a ſcarlet 


flower. 


2. LyYcaunis (Yiſcaria) petalis integris. Lin. Sp. Plant. 
436. Campion with entire petals ; commenly called the Single 
Catchfly. 3.5.7 

* RES (Dioecia) floribus dioicis. Hort. Cliff. 171. 
Campion *vith male and female flowers on different plants; fre- 
quenily called Bachelors Button. 3 

4. Lycanis (Aba) floribus dioicis, calycibus inflatis 
hirſutis. Wild Campion with a ſingle white flower. 

5. Lycanis (Fles-cucul;) petalis quadrifidis, fructu ſub- 
rotundo. Hort. Clift. 174. * awith quadrifid petals, 
and @ roundiſh fruit; commonly called Ragged Robin. 1 

6. Lycanis (Alpina) petalis bifidis corymboſis. Lin. 
Sp. Plant. 436. Campion with bifid petals, and flowers grow- 


7. 'LyYcunis (Siberica) petalis bifidis, caule dichotomo, 
foliis ſubhirtis. Lin. Sp. Plant. 437. Campion with bifid 
petals, a flalk divided by pairs, and leaves which are fomewhas 


| Sarry. 


tting them in as he treads them, till the bag is full, which 


8. Lycans (Lufitanica) caule ere&o, calycibus ftriatis 
acutis, petalis diſſectis. Fig. Plant. Plat. 170. Campion 
with an ere flalk, flriped acute empalements, and petals cut 
into many parts. PERL FER 

The firſt ſort here mentioned, is commonly known by the 
title of Scarlet Lychnis ; of which there is one with double 
flowers, which is moſt eſteemed for the fize of the flowers 
and multiplicity of the petals ; as alſo for the duration of 
the flowers, wLich continue much longer in beauty than 
the ſingle flowers, ſo that the latter is not much cultivated 
at — tkough the flowers of this are very beautiful; 
and as the plants are ſo eaſily propagated by ſeeds, they 
may ſoon be had in greater plenty than thoſe with "double 
flowers, which do not produce ſeeds. Of the ſingle ſort. 
there are three varieties, the deep ſcarlet, the fleſh colous, 
and the white, but the firſt is the moſt beautiful. 

This is eafily propagated by ſeeds, which ſhould be ſown 
on a border. 


expoſed to = * in the middle of March. 


The 


time they will require no other care but do 


beautiful as the ſcarlet, ſo are not much eſteemed. 
This hath been found growing naturally upon the rocks in 
Formerly cultivated in flower-gardens for ornament ; but 


| Knce this fort with double flowers hath been produced, the 
1 has been almoſt baniſhed out of the gardens. This 


a 
non earth prepared i into which they | 
ould be planted at about four inches apatt, obſerving to 
water and ſhade them till they have taken root; after which 
keep them clean 
from weeds till the following autumn, when they ſhould be 
tranſplanted into the borders of the ſare- en, where 
— * to continue. The ſummer following theſe plants 
will flower and produce ripe ſeeds, but the roots will abide 
ſeveral years, and continue to flower. | 
The with double flowers is a valuable plant; the 


flowers are very double, and of a beautiful ſcarlet colour. 


rich moiſt land 


gth with ſpear- 


four feet high ; the 
arniſhed the whole 


are placed 
Gab n wy n the top of the ſtalk ; the flowers 
f bright ſcarlet: colour. They appear | 


the latter end of June, and in moderate ſeaſons continue 
near a month in beauty. This was originally produced from 
the ſeeds of the fingle ſort, and is propagat Le from 
the roots in autumn; but as this is a flow me of in- 
creaſing the plants, ſo the beſt way to have them in plenty 
is to cut off the ſtalks in June, before the flowers appear, 
which may be cut iato ſmall lengths, each of which ſhould 
have three joints ; theſe cuttings ſhould be planted on an 
eaſt border of ſoft loamy earth, putting two of the joints 
Into the * leaving one eye juſt level wich the ſurface; 
theſe muſt be watered, and then covered cloſe with bell or 
hand-glaſſes, ſo as to exclude the outward air, and ſhaded 
with mats when the fun ſhines hot upon them. The cut- 
tings ſo managed will put out roots in fix weeks or two 
months, when they muſt be expoſed to the open air. Theſe 
will make good plants by autumn, when they may be tranſ- 
planted into the borders of the pleaſure-garden, where they 
will flower the following ſummer. 

I have not ſeen any double flowers of the two other 
varieties, but have been informed that there are of both the 
white and the fleſh colour with double flowers in ſome of 
the French s. Theſe make a variety, but are not fo 


The ſecond fort is commonly called Red German Catchfly. 


Edinburgh park, and in ſome places in Wales. It was 


dath long narrow Graſs-like leaves, which come out from 
the foot without order, fitting cloſe to the ground ; between 
theſe come up ſtrait fingle ſtalks, which in good ground riſe 
= foot and a Ralf high; at each joint of the ſtalk. come out 
two leaves 14 of the ſame form as the lower, but de- 
ereaſe in their ire upward; under each pair of leaves, for 
an inch in length, there ſweats out of the ſtalk a glutinous 
Iiquor, which is almoſt as clammy as birdlime ; ſo that the 
flies, which happen to hight upon theſe places, are faſtened 


to the ſtalk where they die, from whence it had the title of | 


Catchfly. The ftalk is terminated by a cluſter of purple 
flowers, and from the two upper joints come out on each 
Kde the ftalk a cluſter of the ſame flowers, ſo that the whole 
form a ſort of looſe ſpike. Theſe appear in the beginning 
'of . and are ſucceeded by roundith ſeed-veſſels, which 
are full of ſmall angular ſeeds, ripening in July. 

It may os pops in plenty by partirg of the roots 
in autumn, at which time every ſlip will crow; or if the 
ſeeds are fowh in the fame manner as is directed for the | 


tn bort, the 


is now fo common as to have 
flowers; it differs only from that in having very don 
flowers. As this never produces ſceds, fo it can only de 
roots ; the beſt 


| ; flip will 
grow. If this is performed in September, the lips will 
taken good root before the froſt, and will — wn 9 


following ſummer; but if they are expected to flower 
the 12 not be divided into ſmall flips, — 
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in a light moiſt ſoil, and a' ſhady ſituation. 
The double flowering of this fort was acciden 


ed from the ſeeds of the fingle. This hath not been 


much more than forty years in the Engliſh 
excluded 


4 * arting and ſlipping of the 
— r ci 7 : 


is in autumn, at which time 


multiplying of the plants it matters not how ſmall the 
. "Theſe 


the borders of the flower-garden, by the 
end of October. The roots of this fort multiply ſo 
as to make it 
year ; for when they are let remain any 


| very apt to rot. This requires the ſame foil and ſituatich 


as the former. 


The third ſort grows naturall the fide of ditches, 
and in moiſt paſtures in many 3 England, ſo is ſel- 
dom admitted into gardens. It hath a perennial root, 

Kalke from two 
to three feet high, garniſhed with oval acute- pointed leaves, 
placed by ou at each joint, and are terminated by cluſters 

owers, which appear in April and May. The 
male flowers grow _= ſeparate plants from the female. 
ds, which npen in july; the ſtalks 


from which ariſe many branching diffuſed 


of purple 


The latter produces 
=—_ in autumn, but the roots continue ſeveral years. 


ey will take root in about fix weeks or two months, 


may then be tranſplanted into the borders of the flower- 
garden. Theſe roots ſhould be annually tranſplanted, 
young plants muſt be 
gated by ſlips, to ſupply the decay of the old roots, 


otherwiſe they frequently rot ; and 


propa 


the plants will thrive in a drier ſoil, and a more open 


plants may be raiſed in plenty. This kg. 


tally obtain. 


know 
rdens, bat ir 


with ſin 


ſhould be planted on a border expoſed to 
morning ſun, and ſhaded when the ſun is warm, till the; 
have taken root. If the ſlips are planted in the beginning 

of September, they will be rooted ſtrong enough to plant in 


tedle or latter 
to Gt oy DET 
nger, they 


ere is a variety of this with doable flowers, which is 
cultivated in gardens, by the title of red Bachelors Button. 
This is an ornamental plant, and continues long in flower. 
It is propagated by flips, which ſhould be planted the be- 
ginning of Auguſt in a ſhady border of loamy earth, where 


which are not of very long duration. This thrives beft in 
a ſoft loamy foil, and in a ſhady fituation, where they have 
only the morning ſun. 

The fourth ſort is very common upon dry banks on the 
fide of roads in moſt parts of England, fo is not admitted 
into 4 rg There 1s a variety of this with purple flowers, 
which I find is by ſome ſuppoſed to be the fame as the 
third, but is very different, for the ſtalks of this are branched 
out much more; the leaves are longer and more veined, 
and the flowers of this ſtand ſingly upon pretty long foot- 
ſtalks, ſo are not produced in clufters like thoſe of the third. 
This is alſo very hairy, and the empalement of the flowers 
are fwollen like inflated bladders. This flowers near a month 


propagated in gardens by the title of double white Bach 


the 
for 


faft, 


are 


and 


The 


* 
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The ſſch ſort grows very common in mozſt meadows, and 
by the fide of rivers in moſt parts of England, where it is 
intermined with the Graſs. This riſes with upright un- 
deanched ſtalks near a foot and a half high, garniſhed with 

arrow ſpear-ſhaped leaves, placed oppoſite at each joint. 
The ftalks are lender, channelled, and are terminated by 

en purple flowers, upon pretty long foot-ftalks, 
which branch out. The empalement of the flower is ſtriped 
; and the petals of the flowers are deeply jagged 
in four narrow ſegments, which appear as if torn ; from 
whence the country people have given it the appellation of 
Robin. This is never kept in gardens, but 
there is a variety of it with double flowers, which is propa- 
by the eners for ornament. It only differs from 
Lesgl. in iplicity of the petals, and produces yo 
ſeeds, ſo is propagated by uu the ſame manner as the | 
ſecond ſort. It is commonly known by the title of Double 
Robin. | 
fixth ſort grows naturally on the Alps, in Lapland, 
and the other cold parts of Europe. This is a perennial 
plant, which delights in a moiſt ſoil, The talks of this 
are ercR, half a foot high, garnifhed with narrow ſpear- 
ſhaped leaves, placed oppoſite like the former fort, but are 
2 little ſhorter and * 22 _- P uced in 
a corymbus on the top o , fitting cloſc together; 
they are of a purple _ . petals = cut in _ 
middle. It is propagated and alſo by parting o 
the roots z it ar have a moiſt ſoil and a 8 
otherwiſe the plants will not thrive. The time for tranſ- 
planting the plants and parting the roots, is the ſame as 
for the {i ſort. | | 

The ſeventh fort grows naturally in Siberia. This hath 
nial root, from which ariſe many narrow leaves, 
ground. The ftalks rife a foot high, 
into branches by pai The flowers out 


a 
fitting cloſe to the 


dividing 


Pairs. grow 
from the divifion of the branches, as alſo at the _— the | 


ſtalks. They are compoſed of five white petals, which are 
divided in the middle, and are ſucceeded by roundiſh cap- 
ſules, filled with ſmall angular feeds. This requires the | 
ſame treatment as the former ſort. 

The eighth ſort was brought from Portugal to England, 
and is probably a variety of one with fingle flowers, which 
grows naturally in that country, but is different from any 
we have in England. It approaches neareſt to the Double 
Ragged Robin, but is different from that. It hath a pe- 
rennial root, from which ariſe many oblong narrow leaves, 
fitting cloſe to the ground. From theſe come out upright 
talks about nine inches high, which divide upwards 
pars; and from the middle of each divifion comes out a 
flender foot-ftalk two inches long, ſuſtaining one double 
my flower at the top, whoſe petals are very much jagged 
at their points; the empalements of the flowers are marked 
with deep purple ſtripes. From the ſide of the ſtalks there 
are alſo foot- ſtalks come out at the wings, which for the 
molt part ſuſtain but one flower, though ſometimes they 
have two; theſe flowers being very double, are never ſuc- 
ceeded by ſeeds. It is propagated by ſlips in the ſame 
manner as the third and fourth ſorts, but coming from a 
warm Country, it 1s impatient of much cold, and requires 
a particular treatment, for it does not thrive well in pots, 
nor will it live through the winter in open borders: fo that 
the only ſituation in which I have ſeen it thrive, was where 
it was planted as cloſe as poſhble to a ſouth wall, in dry 
undunged earth; for in rich or moiſt ground the roots 
preſently rot, as they alſo do when they are watered, If 
they are planted in brick rubbiſh, they will fill do better. 
I was favoured with this plant by John Browning, Eſq; of 
Lincoln's-Inn, who received it from Portugal. 8 
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The other Syzer2s of Lycnnrs are now ringed - 
der the following via. | 5 
Ano Tzu, CUCUBAaLUs, Saronatia,andStiaEwt, 
to which articles the reader is defired to turn for thoſe which 
are not here enumerated. | 
LYCIUM. Lin. Gen. Plant. 232. Buxthors. 
K. — are, | 
flower is ſhaped, of one petal, with an incurved 
tube, whoſe brim is cut into 333 It bas fine 
anwwl. ſhaped lamina. In the center is fituated a roundifh ger 
ich afterward becomes a roundiſh berry with tao cells, 
inc tidney-ſhaped ſeeds faſtened to the middle partition. 
e SPECIES are, 3 
1. LrYcivn (n foliis lineari- longioribus, tubo flo- 
rum longiori, ſegmentis obtuſis. Boxthorx with longer linear 
leaves, a longer tube to the flower, and obtuſe ſepments. 
2. Lrciun (/talicum) folizs lineari-brevioribus, tubo 


florum breviori, ſegmentis ovalibus tiſimis. Boxthorp 
with ſhorter linear leaves, a ſhorter tube to the flower, and oval 
ſegments ſpreading open. 


3. Lycium (Salicialiam) foliis canciformibas. Vir. 
Cliff. 14. Buxthorn with wedge-fbaped leaves. 
4. Lycivu (Barbarum) foliis lanceolatis craffiuſculis, 
calycibus trifidis. Lin. Sp. Plant. 192. Boxthorn with ſpear- 
ſhaped thick leaves, and tri 5. | 
45 Lrciun (Chinenſe) foliis ovato-lanceolatis, ramis 
diffuſis, floribus ſolitariis patentibus alaribus, ftylo lon- 
giori. Boxthorn with oval ſpear-ſhaped leaves, diffuſed branches, 


and fingle ſpreading rag proceeding from the fides of thi 


| branches, <cith a longer Ayle. 


6. Lycrium (Halkmifolium) foliis lanceolatis acutis. Box- 


thorn with /pear-ſhaped acute leaves. 

7. LyYciun (Capenſe) foliis oblongo-ovatis, eraſſiuſculis, 
confertis, ſpinis robuſtioribus. Boxthorn with oblong, oval, 
thick leaves, growing in clufters, and fironger ſpines. 

8. Lrcrun (Augufliſolium) foliis lincari-Janceolatis con- 
fertis, calycibus brevibus acutis. Boxthorn with linear ſpears 
ſhaped leaves growing in cluſters, and ſhort acute empalements. 
9. Lrcivm (Iaerme) inermis, foliis lanceolatis, alternis, 
rennantibus. Smooth Boxthorn awith ſpear-ſhaped t ver, rees 

aves placed alternate. „ . 

10. Lrciun (Cordatam) foliis-cordato-ovatis, ſeſſilibus, 
oppoſitis perennantibus, ſpinis craſſis bigeminis, floribus 
confertis. Lycinm with heart-ſhaped leaves placed oppoſite 
evhich are evergreen, and fit cloſe to 2 Hall, with thick 
double ſpines, and flowers growing in cluſters. 
| The rf ſort grows acide bn Spain, Portugal, and at 
the Cape of Good Hope. This riſes with irregular ſhrubby 
ſtalks ten or twelve feet high, ſending out ſeveral crooked 
knotty branches, covered with a whitiſh bark, armed with 
long ſharp ſpines, upon which grow many cluſters of nar- 
row leaves ; theſe thorns often put out one or two ſmaller 
on their ſides, which have ſome cluſters of ſmaller leaves 
upon them ; the branches are garniſhed with very narrow 
leaves an inch and a half long, and at the baſe of theſe 
come out cluſters of ſhorter and narrower leaves. The 
flowers come out from the fide of the branches, ſtandin 
upon ſhort foot-ſtalks; they are funnel-ſhaped, of on 
petal, with a long incurved tube, cut into five obtuſe ſeg- 
ments at the brim, of a dull purple colour, and have five 
ſtamina almoſt as lorig as the tube, with ere ſummits. 
In the center is ſituated a roundiſh germen, ſupporting a 
ſtyle which is longer than the ſtamina, crowned by a biſid 
ſligma. The germen afterward turns to a roundiſh fleſhy 
berry, of a yellowiſh colour when ripe, incloſing ſeveral 
hard ſeeds. 

It may be propagated either by ſeeds, cuttings, or layers. 


If by ſeeds, they ſhould be ſown in the autumn ſoon after 
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they are ripe,. fax if they are out of the pur till 4 leaves dimiyiſh. The flowers come out ſingly at the icin. 
rt ou oy ſeldom come up ſe year. If the ſeeds | toward the upper part of the branches, ſtanding . 
are ſoyn in pots, che pots ſhould. be plunged into ſome old | ſlender foot-ſtalks; they are of a dull purple colour with 
in the winter, and in ſevere froſt covered with Peaſe- | ſhort tubes ; the brims are ſpread open broader than eithe: 
xulm or ſtraw, but in mild weather ſhould be open to re- | of the former forts, and the ſtyle is conſiderably longer 
ceive the wet; in the ſpring the pots ſhould be plunged into | than the tube of the flower. The plant is very hardy, and 
a moderate hot-bed, which will ſoon bring up the plants; | retains its leaves till November before they decay. It pro- 
\theſe muſt be inured to bear the open air as ſoon as the | pagates faſt enough by its creeping roots, which ſend out 
danger of the froſt. is over, and when they are three ir ches | fuckers at a great diſtance, and the cuttings thruſt into the 
high, they may be ſhaken out of che pots, and each planted | ground will take root as freely as Willows. 

in a ſmall ſeparate * and placed in the ſhade till they have] The ſixth fort grows naturally in China. This riſes with 

taken new root, when they may be removed to a ſheltered | a ſhrubby ſtalk to a conſiderable height, ſending out 
fituation, where they may remain till the autumn; then | irregular branches, covered with a very white bark, and 
they ſhould be either removed into the green-houſe, or | armed with a few ſhort ſpines ; the leaves are about three 
placed under a hot-bed frame to ſhelter them from hard | inches long, and one broad in the middle. The flowers of 
Holt; for theſe plants are too tender to live in the open air | this ſort appear in June and July, which are ſucceeded by 
in England, fo they muſt be kept in pots, and treated in the ſmall round berries which are as red as coral. This ſort 
7 ſame way as Myrtles, and other hardy green-houſe plants; | is propagated by cuttings, which ſhould be planted in the 
but when the plants are grown ſtrong, there may be a few | ſpring before they begin to ſhoot, in a border expoſed to 
of them planted in the full — in a warm fituation, the morning ſun, where they will take root very freely; 
where they will live in moderate winters, but in hard froſts | but theſe ſhould not be removed till the autumn, when 
they are commonly . deſtroyed, If the cuttings of theſe | they may be planted to cover high walls, for the branches 
plants are planted in a ſhady border in July, and duly wa- | are too weak to ſupport themſelves ; and as the leaves con- 
tered, they will take root, and may then be treated in the | tinge green as long as moſt of the deciduous plants, ſo they 


ſame way as the ſeedling plants. are proper plants for ſuch purpoſes, for they may be trained 
The ſecond fort came from the Cape of Good Hope. This | to a great height. 


hath an irregular ſhrubby ſtalk like the former, but ſeldom | The ſeventh ſort was brought me from the Cape of Good 
Tiles more than four or five fect high; the large leaves are | Hope. This riſes with ſhrubby branching ftalks ſeven or 
ſhorter and a little broader than thoſe of the firſt, but the | eight feet high, which are armed with long ſtrong thorns, 
:n{ts of ſmall leaves are narrower ; the tube of the flower is | that have ſeveral cluſters of leaves upon them; the branches 
Herter, the brim is deeper, cut into oval ſegments, which | are garniſhed with ſmall, oblong, oval leaves, which are 
ſp:cac open; the empalement is ſhorter, and cut into acute | placed without order; ſometimes they come out in ſmall 
ments; the flowers and fruit are alſo ſmaller. I cluſters from one point, at others they are ſingle; theſe are 
' The third fort grows naturally in the hedges in the ſouth | of a light green, and a pretty thick conſiſtence. The plants 
of France, in Spain, and Italy. This hath many irregular | have not as yet flowered here, ſo I can give no account of 
| ſhrubby ſtalks, which riſe eight or nine feet high, ſending | them, but by the ſruit, which I received entire, I make no 
| out ſeveral irregular branches, covered with a white bark, | doubt of its belonging to this genus. 
armed with pretty ſtrong thorns ; the leaves are narrow at This ſort is pretty hardy, for it has lived abroad four 
bottom, growing broader upward, and are of a pale green | winters, where it was planted againſt a ſouth-eaſt wall. It 
colour. The flowers come out from the ſide of the branches; | may be propagated either by layers or cuttings, in the ſame 
they are of a purpliſh white colour and ſmall, ſo make no | manner as the firſt; and when the plants have obtained 


great appearance. ſtrength, they may be planted in a warm fituation, where 
| they will live with very little ſhelter, * 
The eighth ſort has much the appearance of the firſt, 


but the branches are not ſo ſtrongly armed with thorns ; 
the leaves are broader and of a lighter green, ſtanding in 


oi. — — 


It may be propagated by cuttings or layers, in the ſame 
manner as the firſt ſort. The plants will live abroad in a 
ſheltered warm ſituation, but in very hard froſt they ſhould 
be covered with ſtraw or litter, otherwiſe the branches will 
be killed, and ſometimes the roots are deſtroyed where they | cluſters at every joint. The flowers are ſmaller, of a deeper 
have not ſome cover. purple colour, and have much ſhorter empalements, which 
The fourth fort was brought from Africa by the late Dr. | are cut into acute ſegments. It flowers at the ſame time 
Shaw, where it grows naturally. This hath a ſhrubby talk, | with the firſt ſort, but does not produce any feeds in this 
which riſes ſeven or eight feet high, ſending out ſeveral irre- | country. It is not ſo hardy as the former fort, ſo requires 
gular branches, which are armed with ſtrong ſpines, and | protection from very hard froſt; therefore the plants ſhould 
garniſhed with ſhort, thick, ſpear-ſhaped, oval leaves, kept in pots, and houſed in the winter, treating them 
which ftand without order. The flowers come out from | in the ſame way as other hardy green-houſe plants. 
the fide of the branches ; they are ſmall and white, ſo make The ninth ſort has been long an inhabitant of the Chelſea 
little appearance. It may be propagated by cuttings in the | garden ; it was raiſed from ſeeds which came from China, 
ſame way as the firſt ſort, but is too tender to live in the | and was for many years taken for the Tea-tree, till it pro- 
open air in winter in this country, ſo the plants muſt be kept | duced ſome flowers, which diſcovered its true genus. This 
in pots, and removed into the green-houſe in autumn, and | riſes with a ſtrong woody ftalk fix or ſeven feet high, ſend- 
treated jn the ſame way as other hardy kinds of green-houſe | ing out many branches, which are covered with a brown 
plants. LS : | bark and are ſmooth, having no thorns; they are garniſh 
The fifth fort grows naturally in China. This has weak, | with ſpear-ſhaped leaves about three inches long, and near 
Irregular, diffuſed branches, which riſe to a great height, | three quarters of an inch broad, placed alternately on ihe 
but require ſupport, otherwiſe they will trail upon the | branches, ſtanding upon ſhort foot-ſtalks ; they are of 3 
ground: I have meaſured ſome of theſe branches, which | deep green, and continue all the year. The flowers gte 
In one year has been upward of twelve feet long; the white, and of the ſame ſhape with the others of this 


-Jower leaves are more than four inches long, and three rows but there has not been any ſeeds as yet produced in 
| broad in the middle, of a light green, and a thin conſiſt- England. | 


ence; as the ſhoo:s advance in length, ſo the ſize of the 


| his 
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This plant will live in the open air, if it is planted in a 
warm fituation and on a dry ſoil ; but it is of flow growth, 
m- ſhooting more than three or four inches in a ſeaſon; 
it is alſo difficult to propagate, for 
laid down, will not take root in leſs than two 'yeats, and 
cuttings are with difficulty made to grow. '' oo 
The tenth ſort grows naturally at the Cape of Good Hope, 
from whence the ſeeds were ſent to Holland a few years paſt, 
where the plants were raiſed. This is a low ſhrubby plant, 
which ſends out branches from the ground upward, which 
are covered with a dark green bark, and are armed with 
times there are double pairs upon the ſame 'foot-ſtalk ; 
theſe are ſituated juſt below the leaves, and where there 
are four, two of them point upward, 'and 'the other two 
downward. - The leaves are heart-ſhaped, not much larger 
than thoſe of the Box-tree, of the ſame conſiſtence and co- 
jour, terminating in acute points; they are placed oppo- 
fite upon very ſhort foot-ſtaſks, ſtanding pretty cloſe toge- 
ther; theſe continue green all the year. The flowers come 
out from the ſide of the branches upon ſhort ſlender foot- 
flalks, each ſupporting . five or ſix ſmall white flowers, 
which grow in a cluſter at the top; theſe have very ſhort 
empalements, and pretty long tubes, divided at the brim 
into five acute ſegments. 'Theſe flowers have an agreeable 
odour, and are ſucceeded by oval ſcarlet berries, each con- 
taining two ſeeds. - : | 
- This fort may be propagated by cuttings in the ſame 
manner as the firſt fort, which, if -planted in July, and 
ſhaded from the ſun, will take root very freely ; then they 
ould be planted into ſeparate ſmall pots, and placed in the 
ſhade till they have taken new root, after which they may 
be treated in the ſame manner as the eighth ſort. 'This 
= has not as yet been planted in the full ground in 
_ but it lives through the winter under a common 
ame. RAT IN. _ 
The other ſpecĩes which were included in this genus, are 


now removed to CELASTRUS. | 
.» LYCOPERSICON, Tourn. Inſt. R. H. 150. tab. 63. 


Love Apples, or Tomatos. 
The CHarRacTers are, 


 endalarge five-cornered brim, which ſpreads open and is plaited. 
1 hath ide ſmall flamino, which cloſe together. It hath 2 
roundiſo germen, which afierward becomes a roundiſh fleſhy 


fruit or berry, divided into fieeral cells, incle/ing many flat 


feeds. 
The Species are, 


1. Lycopgrsicon (Galeni) caule inermi herbaceo, fo- 
ls pinnatis incifis, fructu rotundo glabro. Lowe Apple with 
an berbaccous unarmed fealk, pinnated cut leaves, and a ſmooth 
round fruit, | : 
p 4 Ly corzxsicox (E/crlentum) caule herbaceo, hirſu- 
mo, 
Love Apple avith a very hairy herbaceous fall, winged cut 
eaves, and a cempraſed furro cue fruit; commonly called To- 
malcs by the Spaniards. 
3. Lycorers1con (AZthiopicum) caule inermi, herba- 
9, exccto, ſoliis ovatis dentato-angulatis, ſubſpinoſis, 
fructu ſubrotundo ſulcato. Lowe Apple with an herbaceous, 
erect, unarmed talk, oval, angular, indented leaves, with: a 
few ſpines, and a roundifſh furrowed fruit. 
4 4. LYCopers1con (Pimpinellifolium) caule. inermi her- 
aceo, foliis inzqualiter pinnatis, foliolis obtuſe-dentatis, 
— reflexis. Lowe Apple with an herbaceous unarmed ftalk, 
Des unequally winged, whoſe lobes are bluntly indented, and 
reſiexed ſpikes. 


YL Lrcorzxsicon ( Peruvianum) caule inermi herbaceo, 


for the branches which are 
pointed ſmooth 


hort ſtrong thorns, which come out by pairs, and ſome- | 


The flozver has one wheel-ſpaped | petal, avith a very ſport tube, | 


foliis pinnatis, incifis, fructu compreſſo ſulcato. 
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| Lows Apple wvith an unarmed herbaceous flalk, . cat lea ver, 


which. are waved, and a longer permanent flyle to the fler. 
1 6. LyYcoyrtrszcoN (Procumbent) __ herbaceo, 0 
cumbente, foliis pinnatifidis, glabris, floribus ſolitariis ala - 
ribus. Lowe Apple with an herbaceous trailing fall, wwing- 

| aves, and flowers prowing ſingly from the wings 
of the'flalk. © 22 are | 


7. Lrcorzxsicox (Tuberoſum) caule inermi herbaceo, 

foliis pinnatis integerrimis. - Love Apple with an unarmed 

herbaceous ftalk, and winged leaves which are entire; commonly: 

called Potatoe, by the Indians Batatas. . 

The firſt ſort here mentioned, is ſuppoſed to be the Ly - 
coperſicon of Galen. This is an annual plant, with am» 
herbaceous, branching, hairy ſtalk, which will riſe to the 
height of five or ſix feet, if ſupported, otherwiſe the branches 
will fall to the ground, garniſhed with winged leaves, of 

a very rank diſagreeable odour, compoſed of four or five 

pair of lobes, terminated by an odd one; theſe are cut om 

their edges, and end in acute points. The flowers come 
out from the ſide of the branches, upon pretty. long foot- 

ſtalks, each ſuſtaining ſeveral yellow flowers, ranged iu a 

_ long bunch, which are ſucceeded by round, ſmooth, 

pulpy fruit, about the ſize of a large Cherry. There are 

two varieties of this, one with yellow, and the other with 
red fruit. This is the ſort which is uſed in medicine. 

The ſecond ſort is very like the firſt, excepting the ſhape 

and fize of the.fruit, which differ greatly ; for thoſe of the 
| ſecond ſort are very large, compreſſed at both ends, and 
deeply furrowed on the ſides. This never varies to the other, 
nor that to this, ſo that it is undoubtedly a diſtinct ſpecies. 
This is the ſort which is commonly cultivated for ſoups; the 
Portugueze and Spaniards uſe them alſo in many of their 
ſauces, by whom the froit are titled Tomatos. 

The third fort is annual; this riſes with an erect herba- 
ceous ſtalk a foot and a half high, dividing into ſeveral- 
branches, garniſhed with oval angular leaves. placed alter- 

| nately upon pretty long foot-ſtalks, which have one or two 
ſhort ſpines upon the rib of the leaves. The flowers 
are white, and come out ſingly from the ſide of the branches, 
which are ſucceeded by red ftriated fruit, firmer than thoſe 
of the other forts, and about the ſize of Cherries. 

The fourth ſort is ſomewhat like the firft, but the leav 
are unequally winged, having ſome ſmaller lobes placed be- 
tween the large ones; the lobes of this are ſhorter, broader, 
and not cut like thoſe of the firſt, but have ſome. obtuſe- 
indentures toward the baſe. Theſe have not that rank diſ- 
agreeable odour which the two firſt have; the fruit of it as 
not ſo large as thoſe of the firſt, but they are round, ſmooth;.. 
and are very late before they ripen here; ſo that unleſs the 
plants are raiſed early in the ſpring, they will not produce 

ripe fruit in England. | 3 

The fifth ſort is annual; this hath a very branching her- 
baceous ſtalk, ſpreading out into many diviſions, and is not 

ſo hairy as the two firſt ; the leaves are compoſed of a 

greater number of lobes, which are much ſhorter and more 

indented on their edges, where they ate a little waved. 

The flowers ſtand upon very long foot-ſtalks, which branch 

out, and ſupport a large number of flowers at the top 2 

theſe have a longer ſtyle than thoſe of the other ſpecies; 

which is permanent, remaining on the top of the. fruit: 

This is allo late in ripening the fruit, ſo that unleſs the 

plants are raiſed early in the ſpring, the fruit will not ripen 

in England. | ET ves 12 

The fixth-ſort was raifed by Mr. James Gordon, gardenen- 
at Mile End, who gave me ſome of the ſeeds, but from 
what country it came I cculd not learn. This hath very 
weak, trailing, ſmooth flalks, not more than à foot long, 
garniſhed with ſmooth leaves, ſtanding by pairs oppoſite, 


folis pinuatis, inciſis, undatis, ſtylo lon: ore. perfitente. | which are regularly cut on the fides almoſt to the — in. 
erm 
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ſpreading empalements, which are. 
m into many acute ſegments, . which 
Rowers are ſucceeded by ſmall roundiſh. 


berries, a little compreſſed at the top, of an herbaceous yel- 
low colour when ripe.  _ 3 Fn 

- All theſe forts are pre ſowing their ſeeds on & 
moderate hot-bed in h, and when the plants are come 


yp two inches high, they ſhould be tranſplanted into another 
moderdte hot-bed, at about four inches diſtance from each 


other, obſerving to ſhade them until they have taken root; 
after which they muſt have a 
if they 


large ſhate of freſh air, for 
ate too much drawn while young, they ſeldom do 
well afterwards. 15 0 

In May theſe plants ſhould be tranſplanted, either into 
pots or EN none Ls pen or hedges, to which 
their branches may be faftened to ſupport them from trail- 
ing on the ground, which they otherwiſe will do, and then 
the fruit will not ripen ; ſo that where theſe plants are cul- 


- tivated for the ſake of their fruit, they. ſhould be planted 


to a warm aſpect, and the branches regularly faſtened as 
extend; that the fruit may have the advantage of the 

ſun's warmth to forward them, otherwiſe it will be late in 
the ſeaſon before they are ripe, and they are unfit for uſe 
before ; but when the plants are brought forward in the 
22 and thus regularly trained to the ſouth ſun, the 

it will ripen by the latter end of July, and there will be 
a ſucceſſion of it till the froſt kills the plants. 
The third fort is never uſed either in the kitchen or for 
medicine, but the plants are preſerved for the ſake of va- 
riety, eſpecially by thoſe — who are lovers of botany. 
This fort is propagated by ſeeds, which ſhould be fown up- 
on a hot-bed in the ſpring, and the plants afterward treated 
in the ſame manner as hath been directed for the Cayrsrcun, 
with whoſe cultore this plant will thrive, and produce plenty 
of fruit annually. | 

The feventh ſort is the common Potatoe, which is a plant 
fo well known now, as to need no deſcription. Of this 
there are two varieties, one with a red and the other with 
a white root; that whoſe roots are red, have purpliſh 
flowers, but the white root has white flowers; theſe are 
ſuppoſed to be only accidental variations, and not diſtin 

ecies. | 
* The common name of Potatoe ſeems to be only a cor- 
repticn of — ond — This plant has been 
much propa in England within thirty or f s paſt, 
for hora be was introduced from 3 — 


1623, yet it was but little cultivated in England till of late; 


the roots being deſpiſed by the rich, and deemed only pro- 
per food for the meaner ſort of perſons; however, they are 
dow eſteemed by moſt people, and the quantity of them 


which are cultivated near London, I believe, exceeds that 


of any other part of Europe. 1 
This is generally propagated. by its roots, which multiply 
greatly, if planted in a proper ſoil. The common way is, 
either to plant the ſmall roots or offsets entire, or to cut the 
larger roots into pieces,. preſerving a bud or eye to each ; 


but neither of theſe methods is what I would recommend, 


for when the ſmaller offsets are planted, they generally 
prodace a great number of roots, but theſe are always ſmall ; 
and the cuttings of the 1:rger roots frequently rot, eſpe- 
tially if wet weather happens ſoon after they are planted ; 
therefore what I would recommend is, to make choice of 


the faireſt roots for this purpoſe, and to allow them a larger 
' ſpace of ground, both between the rows, as alſo in the rows, 


plant from plant; by which method J have obſerved, the 
roots have been in general large the following autumn. 


b | moiſt ; this nd 
loam, not too dry or over J. 12 


— 


1 


— 


— 
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plougbing, there ſhould be a 
lanted, t be greatly injured, if not deſt 
1 D ed ed 


ter the 
cially in dry land. In the laſt ploughing, the ground ſhould 
raw 


row ſhould be covered in with the earth, and the ſame con- 


vent the 


it will be ſufficient to keep the ground clean until the Pota- 
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ich this plant thrives beſt, is a 


The foil-in wh 


Ed 
well ploughed two or three times, in to break and 
divide the parts; and the deeper it is ploughed, the better 
the roots will thrive. In the ſpring, juſt before the lag 


— quantity of rotten 

ſpread on the ground, which ſhould be ploughed in debe 
inning of March, if the ſeaſon proves mild, Otherwiſe it 
ad better be deferred until the middle or latter end of cat 
month; for if it ſhould prove hard troſt after the roots are 


they are planted in the ſpring, af. 
of froſt is over, the better it will be, 


elpe- 
be laid even, and then the furrows ſhould be n at three 
feet diſtance from each other, and about feven or eight 


inches deep. In the bottom of this furrow the roots ſhould 
be laid at about one foot and a half aſunder; then the far. 


tinued through the whole field or parcel of land intended 
to be antes. 
After all is finiſhed, the land may remain in the ſame 
Rate till near the time when the ſhoots are expected to ap. 
pear above ground, when the ground ſhould be well har- 
rowed over both ways, which will break the clods, and 
make the ſurface very ſmooth ; and by doing of it ſo late, 
it will deſtroy the young weeds, which, by this time, will 
begin to make their appearance; and this will ſave the ex. 
pence of one hoeing, as alſo ſtir the upper ſurface of the 
ground, which, if much wet has fallen after the planting, 
is often bound into a hard cruſt, which retards che appear- 
ance of the ſhoots. | | 

As I have allotted the rows of Potatoes at three feet 
diſtance, it was in order to introduce the hoe-plough between 
them, which will greatly improve theſe roots ; for by twice 
ſtirring and breaking of the ground between theſe plants, 
it will not only deſtroy the weeds, but alſo lf 0 the 
ground, whereby every ſhower of rain will penetrate the 


une to the roots, and ly improve their growth ; 
ut theſe operations ſhould be performed early in the ſeaſon, 


before the ſtems or branches of the plants begin to fall and 
trail upon the ground, becauſe after that it will be impoſſ- 
ble to do it without injuring of the ſhoots. | 

If theſe ploughings are carefully performed, it will pre- 
growth of weeds, till the haulm of the plants 
cover the ground, ſo that afterward there will be little dan- 
ger of weeds growing ſo as to injure the crop; but as the 
plough can only go between the rows, it will be neceſſary 
to make uſe of a hoe to ſtir the ground, and deſtroy the 
weeds in the rows between the plants; and if this 1s care- 
fully performed in dry weather, after the two ploughings, 


toes are fit to take up. 

In places where ; + is ſcarce, many perſons ſcatter it 
only in the furrows, where the roots are planted ; but this 
is a very poor method becauſe when the Potatoes begin tu 
puſh out their roots, they ſoon extend beyond the width of 
the furrows, and the new roots are commonly formed at 2 
diſtance from the old, fo will be out of the reach of this 
dung, and conſequently will receive little benefit from it. 
And as moſt of the farmers covet to have a crop of Wheat 
after the Potatoes are taken off the ground, fo the land will 
not be fo thoroughly dreſſed in every part, nor ſo proper 
for this crop, as when the dung is equally ſpread, and 
ploughed in all over the land, nor will the crop of Potatoes 
be ſo good. I have always obſerved, where this me 
of planting the Potatoes has been practiſed, the land has 
produced a fine crop of Wheat afterward, and there has 
icarce one ſhoot of the Potatoe appeared among tne os 

W 


- + © ae 
lich I attribute to the farmers 2 only the larꝑeſt 
roots ; for when they have forke Sw the © the ground 
the — — there have been ſix, eight, or ten 


ſo 


2 8 
* generally killed by te 
6ſt froſt in the autumn, then the roots ſhould be taken up 
Hon after, and may be laid up in dry ſand in any ſheltered 
where they may be kept dry, and ſecure from froſt. ' 
—2 the people who caltivate theſe roots near London, do 
not wait for the * haulm, but begin to take up 
of them as ſoon as their roots are grown to a p fize 
— market, and ſo keep taking up from time to time, as 
they have vent for them. There are others likewiſe, who 
do not take them up ſo ſoon as the haulm decays, but let 
them remain much longer in the ground; in which there 
is no hurt done, provided they are taken up before hard 
froſt ſets in, which would deſtroy them, unleſs where the 
is wanted for other crops : in which caſe, the ſooner 
are taken up the better, after the haulm is decayed. 
When theſe roots are laid up, they ſhould have a good 
er . to prevent 
ir heating; nor laid in too heaps, 
for the — reaſon. 88 | — 
LYCOPUS. Water Horehound. * 
This plant grows in t on moiſt ſoils 
fides of ditches, tn „. but is yy cul - 
tivated in gardens, fo that it would be needleſs to ſay any 
thing more of it in this place. 


2 CHARACTERS are, . | 

flower is of one petal, cut into frve chlong ſegments, which 
ſpread oper. It hath five — and a roundifh 
germen, which afterward turns to a globular capſule wwith one 
cell, opening with ten valves, and filled with ſmall angular ſeeds. 
| 'The Species are, 
1. Lys1Macnia (Yalgarir) panicalata, racemis termi- 
nalibus. Lin. Sp. Pl. 246. Greater yellow Looftrife. 

2. LYs:1Macnia (Thyrfiflora) racemis laterali 

culatis. Lin. Sp. Pl. 147. Taro-lraved Looftrife ewith yellow 
globular flowers. . 477 | 
3. LY$1MACHia (Arropurpuren) ſpicis terminalibus pa- 
tulis, lanceolatis ſtaminibus corolla longioribus. Lin. Sp. 
Plant. 147. Narrow-leaved Eaſtern Looftrife, with a purple 


at 


: 


. obtuſis, ftaminibus corolla brevioribus. 
in. Sp. Pl. 146. Looftrife with ſpikes of flowers terminatin 
- 2 obtuſe petals 1 — pa fair hs Horter thes 
the petal. 

5. Lys1Macaia (Ciliata) petiolis ciliatis, floribus cer- 
nuis. Lin. Sp. Pl. 147. Looftrife with hairy foot-flalks and 
nodding floacers. 

6. Lys1Macn1a (Salicifolia) racemis ſimplicibus ter- 
minalibus, petalis obtuſis, ſtaminibus corolla longioribus. 
Willew-leaved Looftrife with a ſpike of white flowers termi- 
ating the flalk. 

7. LYS1Macnia (Nummalaria) foliis ſubcordatis, flori- 
bus ſolitariis, caule repente. Vir. Cliff. 13. Great Tellow 
Moneywort. | 

8. LSM ACRIA (Tenella) foliis ovatis acutiuſculis, pe- 


LYSIMACHIA. Tourn. Inſt. R. H. 141. tab. 59. | 


4. LYs1MaCHita (Ephemeron) racemis ſimplicibus ter- 


LTS 
9. Lrsiunaenta (Nemorum) foliis ovatis acutis, Joribus 
ſolitariis, caule procumbente. Hort. Cliff. 52. Yellow Pim- 


pernel of the woods. | | 
10. LysIu AC (Qa foliis ſubquaternis, 
dunculis verticillatis unifloris. Lin. Sp. Plant. 147. 
yellow Looftrift, with leaves marked with black ſpots. 
The firſt fort grows 
many parts of England, fo is not often admitted into gar- 
dens, the roots creep far in the ground, whereby it 
becomes often a troubleſome plant. It riſes with upright 
ſtalks from two to three feet high, garniſhed with ſmooth 
ſpear-ſhaped leaves, placed ſometimes by pairs, at others 
t are three, and uently four of thebs 1 leaves placed 
round the ſtalle at each joint. The upper part of the ſtalk 
divides into ſeveral foot-ſtalks, which ſuſtain yellow flowers 
growing in a panicle; theſe have one petal which is 
cut into five ts, ſpreading open, and are ſucceeded 
by roundiſh ſeed · veſſels, filled with ſmall feeds. 
The ſecond fort y-_ naturally in the northern parts of 
England. This hath a perennial creeping root, which ſends 
up ſeveral 7 ſtalks a tp adn Foe: 1 at 
every joint by two pre narrow leaves, pl oppo- 
ſite. The — of can come 1 oppoſite on 
each fide of the ſtalks, ſuſtaining at their top a globular or 
oval thyrſe of yellow flowers, whoſe 2 are much 
longer than the petals. This is ſeldom in gardens for 
the me reaſon as the former. | 
The third ſort is a biennial plant, which was diſcovered 
by Dr. Tournefort in the Levant. This tiſes with an up- 
right ſtalk about a foot high, parniſhed with ſpear-ſhaped 
leaves, ending in acute points, placed ; | 
ſmooth, and of a lucid green. 


1 afver 
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be kept clean till autumn, then they may be planted into 
the borders of the pleaſu n, where they will flower 
and produce ripe ſeeds the following ſummer. | 

The fourth fort is an annual „which nãtu- 
rally in the Levant. This hath a ſhorter ſtalk than the 
former. The lower leaves are broader, the ſpikes of flowers 
are ſhorter, and of a pale purple colour. The ſeeds of this 
ſort ſhould be ſown in the autumn, where the plants are to 
remain; when they come up, they will require no other 
culture but to keep them clean from weeds, and if they 
are too cloſe they ſhould be thinned to the diſtance of four 
or five inches, which is all the culture they wil ire. 

The fifth fort grows naturally in — 4 „ As a 
perennial creeping root, ſending up erect 8 t two 
feet high, hed with — ſmooth lea vet, placed 
poſite, which are veined on their under ſide, and end in 
acute points. The flowers are produced from the wings of 
the ſtalk, each ſitting upon a long flender foot - ſtalk, three 
or four arifing from the ſhort branches, which come out on 
each fide the ſtalk. The flowers are like thoſe of the firſt 
_—= ſmaller. 5 4 

This ſort ſpreads a ropagates by roots, in as preat 
plenty as the firſt, and . . hardy, ſo requires no 
other culture. 

The ſixth fort grows naturally in Spain. This hath a 
perennial root, from which ariſe ſeveral upright ſtalks three 
feet high, garniſhed with narrow, ſmooth, ſpear-ſhapei 
leaves, which ſtand oppoſite. The flowers are white, and 
are produced in a long, cloſe, upright ſpike at the top of 
the ſtalk ; they are cut into five oval ſegments, which ſpread 


ring, they will net 


dunculis folio longioribus, caule repente. Lin. Sp. Pl. 148. 
Smaller Mcneywort with a purpliſh flower. F , 


| open ; the ſtamina ſtand out longer than the petal. 


by the fide of ditches and rivers in 


plants come up, they muſt | 


LITT 
2 


- "This is the fineſt ſpecies of this 
of it do not ſpread like thoſe of other, ſo deſerves a 
place in the pleaſure-garden, where it is a very ornamental 
Plaut for ſhady borders. It loves a moiſt ſoil and a ſhady | 
Atuation, where it will continue long in beauty. It may | 
be propagated by parting of the roots in autumn, but by 
this method it increaſes lowly, ſo that the only way to 
have. it in plenty is by ſowing of the ſeeds; theſe ſhould 
be ſown upon an eaſt- aſpected er in autumn, ſoon after 
they are ripe, then the plants will come up the following 
Apring. When the plants come up, they ſhould be kept 


us ; and as the roots | 


LTT 


— 


2. LxT̃Uπν]§ (Tomentoſum) foliis cordato. ovatis, g,;; 
bus verticillato- ſpicatis tomentoſis. Purple Willow Herz with 
roundiſh leaves. 4 | Us | 

3. LyTuruUM ( ;/olia) foliis alternis linearibys, 
floribus hexandriis. Opſal. 118. Willow Herb with a 
narrow Hyſjop leaf. | | 0 


4. LYTHRUM (Hiſpanicum) foliis oblongo ovatis infem 
oppoſitis, ſupernè alternis, floribus hexandris. Spaniſh 
Willow Herb with « Hy/jop leaf, and oblong, deep, blue 


J. | ATE. 
The firſt fort grows naturally by the fide of rivers and 


clean from weeds, and if they are too cloſe, ſome of them 
may be drawn out and tranſplanted on a ſhady border, 
which will give the remaining plants room to grow till au- 
tumn, when they may be tranſplanted into the borders 
where they are deſigned to flower. F 
The ſeventh fort is commonly called Moneywort, or 
Herb Two-pence. This is a perengial plant, which grows 
naturally in moiſt ſhady places in moſt 
is not cultivated in gardens, | 
The eighth ſort is a ſmall trailing plant, which grows 
upon bogs in moſt parts of England. The ſtalks ſeldom are 
More than three or four inches long, and are terminated by 
three. or four ſmall flowers, of a bright purple colour, grow- 
ing in a bunch. ; 

- The ninth ſort is a perennial plant with trailing ſtalks, 
which grows naturally in moiſt woods in moſt parts of Eng- 
land, ſo is not cultivated in gardens. 

The tenth ſort grows naturally among Ruſhes and Reeds, 
by the river's fide in Holland. This hath a perenuial creep- 
ing root like the firſt. The ſtalks riſe a foot high, garniſhed 
by 9 leaves, placed ſometimes by pairs, at others 
by threes, and often four at each joĩnt, ſurrounding the ſtalk. 
The flowers alſo come out at each joint, four of them ſtand- 
ing round the ſtalk in whorls, which are yellow. It ma 
be treated in the ſame manner as the firſt ſort, and is 


equally hardy. —_ * . | 
LYSIMACHIA GALERICULATA. See Scurer- |' 
LARIA.. | 'S i= Foe 5 
LYSIMACHIA NON POPPOSA. See CEnoTrtRra. 


LYSIMACHIA SILIQUOSA. See Erp1iLoBium. 

LYTHRUM. Lin. Gen. Plant. 5 32. Willow Herb, or 
purple Looſtrife. | 2 5 

The CHARACTERS are, | 1 

T he flower hath fix oblong blunt petals, which ſpread open, 
-qvbo/e tails are inſerted in the indentures of the empalement, and 
ten fiender ſtamina. In the center is ſituated an oblong germen, 
-ezbich afterward turns to an oblong acute capſule with two cells, 
felled with ſmall ſeeds. «2H 
| The SPECIES are, | : 
1. LyTaHRuUM (Salicaria) foliis oppoſitis cordato-lance- 
olatis, floribus ſpicatis dodecandriis. Lin. Sp. Plant. 446. 
Common purple Willew Herb with oblong leaves: 


. 


>. © 


parts of England, ſo | 


ditches. in moſt parts of England. It has a perennial root. 
from which come forth ſeveral upright angular ſtalks, which 
riſe from three to four feet high, garniſhed with oblong 
leaves, placed ſometimes by pairs; at others there are thret 
leaves at each joint, ſtanding round the ffalk. The floyers 
are purple, and are produced in a long ſpike at the top of 
the ſtalk, which make a fine appearance. Although .thi, 
plant is deſpiſed, becauſe it grows common, yet it merits 
a place in gardens better than many other which are pro- 
pagated with care, becauſe they are more rare, It is 
eaſily cultivated by parting. of the roots in autumn, and 
ſhould be planted in a moiſt ſoil, where it will thrive and 
flower without any other care than the keeping it clean 
from weeds. 3 Ws 
There is a variety of this with an hexangular ſtalk, and 
ally.with three leaves at each joint; but this is only 
accidental, for the roots of this, when removed into a gar- 
den, come to the common ſort. 155 94 
The ſecond ſort is like the: firſt, but has oval, heart- 
ſhaped, downy leaves, placed by threes round the ſtalk. 
The flowers are produced in long ſpikes at the top of the 
ſtalks, diſpoſed in thick whorls, with ſpaces between each; 
they are of a fine purple colour, and appear at the ſame 
time with the former. trek 
The third ſort grows. naturally on moiſt bogs in many 
parts of England, ſo is ſeldom admitted into garders. 
The fourth ſort grows naturally in Spain and Portugal, 
from both which countries I have received the ſeeds. The 
root of this is perennial. The ſtalks are ſlender, not more 
than nine or ten inches long, ſpreading out on every fide. 
The lower part of the ſtalks are garniſhed with oblong 
oval leaves, placed oppoſite. On the upper part of the 
ſtalks the leaves axe narrower, and placed alternate. The 
flowers come out fingly from the fide of the ſtalks at each 
joint ; they are larger than thoſe of the common ſort, and 
of a deeper purple colour, ſo make a fine appearance in 
July, 9 2 they are in beauty. EIS 
This ſort has never produced any ſeeds in England, and 
the ſevere winter in 1740, killed all the plants here, fince 
which time I have not ſeen any of the plants in the Engl 
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gardens. ö 
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ACALEB. See CEN Asus. 

M MADDER. See Ruiz. 

MAGNOLIA. Plum. Nov. Gen. 38. tab. 5: 
Lin. Gen. Plant. 610. The Laurel-leaved Tulip - tree. 
The CHARACTERS are, 
The flower is compoſed of eight or ten oblong, concave, blunt 
haves. It hath à great er of ſhort lamina, which are in- 
ferted into the 2 and many oblong oval germina, faſtened 
to the receptacle, ſupporting recurved contorted ftyles, with hairy 
fligmas. The germen afterward becomes oval cones, with imbri- 
cated capſules, each having one cell, opening with two walwves, 
inclſffag one kidney-ſpaped ſeed, hanging by a flender thread from 
tbe 2 of the cone. | 
The SPEc1es are, | 
1. Micxotia (Glazca) foliis ovato-lanceolatis ſubtu 
glaucis annuis. Magnelia with eval ſpear-fbaped leaves which 
are gray on their under ſide, and annual; commonly called Small 
Magnol:a. Fs 
TR (Grandiflora) foliis lanceolatis perſiſten- 
tibus, caule erecto arboteo. Fig. Plant. tab. 172. Magnolia 
with ſpear-ſhaped leaves, which are evergreen, and an erect 
tree-like ſtall; commonly called Great Magnolia. 
3. MacnoL1a (Tripetala) foliis lanceolatis ampliſſimis 
annuis, petalis exterioribus dependentibus. Magnolia with 
very large ſpear-ſhaped leaves, which are annual, and the 
outer petals of the flower declining ; commonly called Umbrella- 
tree, | 
4. Macx0OLia (Acuminata) foliis ovato-lanceolatis acu- 


minatis annuis, petalis obtuſis. Magnolia with oval, ſpear- 


= 


The firſt fort grows pretty common in Virginia and Ca- 
wlina, and other parts of North America. In moiſt places 
this riſes from ſeven or eight to fifteen or ſixteen feet high, 
with a ſlender ſtem. The wood is white and ſpongy, the 
bark is ſmooth and of a greeniſh white colour; the branches 
ve garniſhed with thick ſmooth leaves, reſembling thoſe 
of the Bay, but are of an oval ſhape, ſmooth on their edges, 
and white underneath. The flowers are produced at the 
extremity of the branches, which are white, and compoſed 
1 lix concave petals, and have an agreeable ſweet ſcent. 
ter thele are paſt the fruit increaſes in ſize to be as large 
* a Walnut with its cover, but of a conical ſhape, havin 
many cells round the outſide z in each of which is lodg 
. ſeed, about the fize of a ſmall Kidney Bean. The 
— is at firſt green, afterward red, and when ripe of a 
on colour. The ſeeds when ripe, are diſcharged from 
err cells, and hang by a ſlender thread. 

hen theſe trees are tranſplanted from the places of their 
2 into dry ground they make handſomer trees, and 
5 = a great number ot flowers. This is to be under- 
* — America, for in England they do not thrive ſo well 

1. oil, as in a moiſt loamy land. 
her © iecond fort grows in Florida and South Carolina, 
de 1t riſes to the height of eighty feet or more, with a 

cuunk upward of two feet diameter, having a regular 


Syed pointed leaves, which are annual, and obtuſe petals to 


M. 


MAG 
head. The leaves of this tree reſemble thoſe of the com- 


mon Laurel, but are much larger, and of a lucid green on 
their upper ſide, and in ſome trees are of a ruſſet or buff 
colour on their under fide. Theſe, leaves continue all the 
year, ſo that this is one of the moſt beautiful eve 

trees yet known. The flowers are produced at the end of 
the branches, compoſed of eight or ten petals, which are 
narrow at their baſe, but broad at their 2 where 
they are rounded, and a little waved; they are of a purpl 
white colour. In the center is fituated a great 4 of 
ſtamina and ſtyles, faſtened to one common receptaculum; 
the flowers are ſucceeded by oblong ſcaly cones, Theſe 
trees, in their native places of growth, begin to produce 
their flowers. in May, which are ſucceeded by others, fo 
that the woods are perfumed with their odour for a long 
time; but thoſe which have flowered in England, ſeldom 
begin till the middle of June, and do not continue long iu 
beauty. There are many large plants of this ſort in the 
gardens of his Grace the Duke of Richmond, at Goodwood 
in Suſſex, which have produced flowers ſeveral years; and 
in the nurſery of the late Mr. Chriſtopher Gray, near Ful- 
ham, there is one very handſome plant, which has lived 
in the open air many years, and has abundance of 
flowers. —— 

As this ſort is a native of a warm country, it is a little 
impatient of cold, eſpecially while young ; therefore the 
plants ſhould be kept in pots, and ſheltered in winter for 
ſome years, until they have acquired ftrength, when they 
may be ſhaken out of the pots, and planted in the full 
ground ; but they muſt be planted in a warm fituation, 
where they may be defended from the ſtrong winds, and 
ſcreened from the north and eaſt, otherwiſe they will not 
live abroad. 

The third fort grows in Carolina pretty frequent, but in 
Virginia it is pretty rare. . This uſually grows from fixteen 
to twenty feet high, with a ſlender trunk; the wood 1s ſoft 
and ſpongy ; the leaves of this tree are remarkably large, 
and are produced in horizontal circles, ſomewhat reſembling 
an umbrella, from whence the inhabitants of thoſe coun- 
tries have given it this name. The flowers are compoſed 
of ten or — white petals, which hang down without 
any order; the fruit is. very like that of the former ſort, 
but longer; the leaves of this ſort drop off at the beginning 
of winter. | 

This tree is as yet very rare in Europe, but as it 1s pro- 
pagated from ſeeds, we may hope to have it in greater 
plenty ſoon, if we can obtain good ſeeds from Carolina, 
for it is rarely met with in Virginia. - 

The fourth ſort is alſo very rare in England. There are 
but few of the plants at preſent here, nor is it very common 
in any of the habitable parts -of America ; ſome of theſe 
trees have been diſcovered by Mr. John Bartram, growing 
on the north branch of Suſquehannah river. The leaves of 
this tree are near eight inches long and five broad, ending 
in a point. The flowers come our early in the ſpring, 
which are compoſed of twelve white petals, and are = 
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Ke thoſe of the ſecond ſort; the fruit of this tree is longer 
than thoſe of the other ſpec 
with them. The wood of this tree is of a fine grain, and 
an Orange colour. 

All theſe forts are propagated by ſeeds, which muſt be 
procured from the places of their natural growth ; theſe 
ſhould be put up in ſand, and ſent over to England as ſoon 
as poſſible, for if they are kept long out of the ground, 
they very rarely grow ; therefore the ſeeds ſhould be ſown 
as ſoon as poſſible when they arrive here. 

Same years paſt I received a quantity of theſe ſeeds 
from Carolina, which I ſowed in pots as ſoon as I received 
them, and plunged the pots into a moderate hot-bed, and 
with this management I raiſed-a- great number of plants; 
but. from the ſeeds which have been lately brought over, 


there have been but few plants produced; whether the ſeeds i 


were not perfectly ripe when they were gathered, or from 
what other cauſe this has happen 


been differently ſoyn and managed by the ſeveral perſons 


who · received them, and the ſucceſs was nearly alike every 


where. 

There have been ſeveral plants of the firſt and ſecond 
ſort raiſed from layers, and — from cuttings; but theſe 
do not thrive ſo well as thoſe which come from ſeeds, nor 
will chey grow to near the ſize of thoſe, ſo that it is much 
the beſt way to procure their ſeeds from America, and pro- 
pagate them that way. 

The firſt ſort frequently comes up well from ſeeds, but 

the young plants are very difficult to keep the two firſt 
years ; for if they are expoſed much to the ſun their leaves 
change yellow, and the plants decay, fo the beſt way is to 
keepithe pots plunged in a moderate hot-bed, and ſhade 
them every day from the ſun with mats, giving them air 


in plenty when the weather is warm, and frequently refreſh ] 


them with water; during the winter ſeaſon they muſt be 


ſcreened from froſt, and in mild weather they muſt enjoy 


the free air to prevent their growing mouldy; they ſhould 
have but little wet after their leaves are fallen. With this 
man t the plants may be trained up, and when they 
have acquired ſtrength they may be planted in the open air 
where they will thrive and flower if they have a ſheltered 


ftuation 


The ſecond fort is not ſo difficult to train up; but in or- 


der to get them forward it will be proper, when they are 
removed out of the ſeed- pots, to plant them each into a 
ſeparate ſmull pot, and plunge them into a gentle hot- bed 
of tanners bark, obſerving to ſhale them from the ſun, 
and admit proper air to them; but at Midſummer' they 
ſhould be inured to the open air gradually; and then placed 
in a ſheltered ſituation, where they may remain till au- 
tumn; but on the firſt ap 
moved under ſhelter, otherwiſe the early froſts will pinch 


them may. be turned out of the pots, and planted in the 
ſull ground, in a warm ſheltered ſituation; but part of 
them ſhould be kept in. pots, and ſheltered in the winter, 
* 1 them, leſt by ſevere froſt the other ſhould be 

illed. | . | | 

If the plants make good progreſs, they will be ſtrong 
enough to plant in the full ground in about fix or ſeven 


ears. The time for removing or ſhifting theſe plants is 


in March, before they begin to ſhoot, which may ſome- 
times happen to be too ſoon to turn them out of the pots 
into the full ground, eſpecially if the ſeaſon proves late; 
but as there will be no danger in removing them out of the 
ts, the ball of earth being preſerved to their roots, ſo 
it is beſt to defer this till the month of April; but it will 


ies, but in other reſpects agrees 


proach of froſt they ſhould be re- 


4 houſe, thoſe will 


ed I cannot fay, but it is 
certain the fault muſt be in the ſeeds, becauſe they have 


| lodged'a" ſgli feed. 
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be neceſſary to harden thoſe plants which are intended th 

be — out, by expoſing them to the air as much 23 
poſſible, for this will keep the plants backward, and WP 
vent their ſhooting ; for if they make ſhoots in the : 
, too tender to bear the ſun, until t 
are by degrees hardened to it, and the leaſt froſt will great. 

pinch them, and ſuch often happens very late in the 
ring. 

8 The two or three winters after they are planted 
Wo cy P Out, it 
will be neceſſary to lay ſome mulch on the ſurface of the 

4 ens their roots, as alſo to throw ſome mats over 

their Meads, eſpecially at the beginning of the mornin 

froſts in autumn, for the reaſons before given ; but th : 

ſhquld never be too cloſely covered up, leſt the ſhocts 
| ſhquld grow ro” for they will certainly kill the lead. 

ng buds of every ſhoot; and prove to the full as injurious 
to them as the froſt. As the plants get ffrength, they will 
be better able to endure the cold of our climate, though 


it will be proper to lay ſome mulch about their roots eve. 
ry winter, and in very ſevere froſt to cover their heads and 


«x 
| 7 the ſecond ſort which requires the moſt care, being 
much tenderer than any of the other ſorts, for they will en- 
dure the cold very well without much care, after they have 
acquired ſtrength; for as theſe loſe their leaves in the win- 
ter, the froſt will not have ſo much force upon them as the 
ſecond ſort, whoſe leaves are frequently tender toward the 
end of the ſhoots, eſpecially when they grow freely, or 
ſhoot late in the autumn. 
MAHALEB: See Ctrasvs. 
MAJORANA. See Oricaxum. 
_ MALABAR NUT. See jus rica. | 
MALA AZTHIOPICA. See Lycoptrs51con. 
MALA ARMENIACA. Sce AauENIAcA. 
MALACOIDES. See Marlor rg. 
MALA COTONEA. See Cyponia. 
MALA INSANA. See MELoncena. 
MALLOW. See MaIṽI. | 
MALLOW- TREE. See LAVAT ERA. 
MALOPE. Baſtard Mallow. 
The ChakAcrERS are, | | 
T he flower is ſhaped like that of the Malloau, and hath a diu- 
ble empalement, tht cuter being compoſed of three, and the inner 
10 of one leaf, cut into five ſegments ; the flower is of one fetal, 
divided into five parts to the bottom. In the center is ſituated 
the column, having à great — Fa and flyles joined 
cloſely to it. The germen afterward becomes a fruit cempeſed of 
many cells, which are collected into a head, in each of which is 
D We have but one Syecits of this plant, viz, ry; 
' Matoye (Malacoides) foliis oyatis crenatis glabris. Lin. 
Hort. Cliff. 347. Baftard Mallow cvith eval ſmcoth leaves, 


þ e "evhich are notched. 
their tender ſhoots, which often occaſions their dying down-' | 


ward afies. + Whew: the plants have got ſtrength,” ſome of 


| The whole plant has greatly the appearance of the Mal- 
low, but differs from it in having the cells collected into a 
button, ſomewhat like a Blackberry ; the branches ſpread, 
and lie flat upon the ground, extending themſelves a foot 
or more each way. The flowers are produced ſingly upon 
long foot-ſtalks, from the ſetting on of the leaves, which 
are in thape and colour like thoſe of the Mallow. 5 
This is propagated by ſeeds, which ſhould be ſown upon 
a warm border in Auguſt, where the plants will come up 
before winter, which ſhould be planted in ſmall pots, and 
ſneltered under a hot-bed frame, for they are too tender. to 
live in' the open air in winter; but in ſummer they ſhould 
be placed with other hardy foreign plants in a ſheltered 
ſituation, wherc in warm ſcaſons they will produce ſeeds. | 


MALPiGHIA. Plum. Nov. Gen. 46. tab. 36. Barba- 


| 


does Cherry. 1 
c 
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The CHARACTERS are, 


#45 Pricey Das fue kidady apf petaly, ruhich, are cuts det. 


}read ofen, and ten azo! pet famina, and tae nella: 
eie to the a IS th F4 e 2 


: 2 lag three flender fiyles. 
| 1 | Frede, globular be 

three reugh, ffonys, angular feeds. 
the SPECIES are, 


, 


Th F ge rmen.gfte: ward turn 
2 Y, with 0 cell, inclo/ing 


1. MaLe1cara (Gra) foliis quatis integerrimis. gla- 


18, pedunculis umbeflatis. Hort. Cliff. 169. Malpigbia 
9 þ | any oval, entire Leaves, a4 umbellated Fal. alt, 3 
tammonly called Barbadees Cherry. 
2. MALPIGH14A vate 
acominatis, glabris, pedunculis umbellatis, Malpighia with 
| the appearance of the Pemegranate-iree. 
z. MaLPIGHIA (Incara) toitis lanceolatis ſubtus inca- 
nis, pedunculis umbellatis alalibus. Maſpighia with ſpear- 
| fapid leaves, heary on their under fide, and umbellated foot-. 

ftolks pricecding from the wings of the flalk. 

' MALP1GHIA (Urens) foliis cordato-lanceolatis, ſetis 
decunibenribus rigidis, pedunculis unifloris aggregatis. 
Broad. leaved Malprghia with /pines growing on the under fide 

WEST oe. on? 
A ; 8 (NMetida) foliis ovatis acutis glabris, pe- 
dunculis umbellatis alaribus terminalibuſque. Malpigbia 
" evith coal, feht, acute-zointed leaves, and umbelluted fuct- 
alli proceeding from the ſides and ends of the branches. 

6. MaLrIGHIA (Ancuftifolia) foius iincari-lancezlatis, 
ſetis decumbentibus rigidis, pedunculis unifloris aggrega- 
tis. Malpighia with lincar ſpear-fhafed leaves, rigid declining 
triftles, and feet-ftalts having umbels procceding from the fiaes 
of the branches in cluſters. 

7. Malin (Licifolia) foliis lanceolatis dentato-ſpi- 
noſis ſubtus hiſpidis. Lin. Sp. Plant. 426. Malpighia with 
jtrar-ſhapid leaves indented and prickly, aubeſe under fide are 
et <vith ſpiny heirs. : 

8. MaleiGHia (Coccyma) foliis ſubovatis dentato-ſpi- 
nofis, pedunculis unitioris. Malpighia with lea ves nearly 
eval, indented and pricily, and foor-/talks wwith one flower. 

The firit fort is commonly cult:vated in the Weſt-Indies 
for the ſake of the fruit; this uſually grows to the height 
cf ſixteen or eighteen feet, having a {lender ſtem, covered 
with a light brown bark. Ihe leaves are placed oppoſite ; 
they are oval, ſmooth, ending in acute points, and conti- 
nue green all the year. The flowers are produced in bunches 
upon pretty long foot-ſtalks, which come out from the ſide 
of the branches; they are compoſed of five petals, which 
are cf a R:fe colour, joined at their baſe. The flowers are 

ſucceeded by red fruit, ſhaped like thoſe of the ſmall wild 
Cherry, of the ſame ſize, each incloſing four angular fur- 
rowed ſtones, ſurrounded by a thin pulp, which has an 
agreeable acid flavour. 

The ſecond ſort grows naturally in J maĩca. This riſes 
W:th a ſhrubby talk ten or tacliè feet high, dividing into 
ler eral ſlender ſpreading branches, covered with a light 
brown bark, garniſhed with oval, ſpear- ſnaped, ſmooth 
leaves placed oppoſite, endiag in acute points. The flowers 
are produced in umbels at tne end of the branches, ſtanding 
upon ſhort foot-ftalks ; they are of 2 pale Roſe colour, com- 
poled of five obtuſe, concave, indented petals, having long 
narrow teils, In the center is ſituated the roundiſh germen, 
ſupporting three ſtyles, attended by ten ſtamina which ſpread 
alunder, The germen afterward turns to a roundith pulpy 
berry with many furrows, red whea ripe, incloſiag three 
or four hard angular ſeeds. 

The third fort grows naturally at Campeachy. This riſcs 
with a ſtrong woody ſtalk eighteen or twenty feet high, di- 
ary, into many branches, covered with a brown ipotted 

ark, garniſhed with ſpear-ſaaped leaves placed oppclite, 


- 
. 
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GHIA [Panicifelia) foliis ovato-lanceolatis, 1 


| 


2 


or Cowitch Cherry. 


their upper ſide, but paler on their under. 
come out from the ſide of the ſtalks in ſmall umbels, ſtand- 


— 


bk af 


| 


;Sbich. are. hoa 


ont in umbels from the fide of the branches; they are of a 


— 


branches. 
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on their under ſide. The flowers come 


Kaſe colour, and are ſucceeded by dval channelled fruit, 


like thoſe of the former. 


The fourth fort grows naturally in Jamaica. This riſes 
with a woody ftalis from fiftcen to eighteen feet high, di- 


| viding into many ſtrong branches, which are furrowed, and 


covered with a brown bark. The leaves are from three to 
four inches long, and one broad at their baſe, where they 
are rounded in form of a heart, leſſening gradually to the 
oint; theſe are covered on their under ſides with ſtinging 
riſtly hairs fo cloſely, as to render it very troubleſome to 


handle them, for theſe faſten themſelves into the fleſh, and 


are difficult to get out again. The flowers are produced in 


umbels from the ſide of the branches; they ate of a light 
purple colour, and ſha 


ped like thoſe of the other ſpecies, 
and are ſucceeded by oval furrowed fruit like thoſe of the 


former fort. - This is called in the Weſt-Indies Couhage, 


The fifth ſort grows naturally at Carthagenz in New 
Spain. This riſes with a ſhrubby ſtalk about ten feet high, 
covered with a hght brown ſpotted bark, branching out 
regularly on every fide; the leaves are oval, ſmooth, and 
end in acute points, ſtanding oppoſite, of a light green on 
The flowers 


ing erect; the foot - ſtalks of the umbels are ſcarce an inch 
long, and come out altcrnately from the fide of the 
The flowers are of a pale bluſh colour, ſhaped 
like thoſe of the former ſorts, which are ſucceeded by round- 
iſh furrowed berries with a red ſkin, covering three hard 
angular ſeeds. - 

The fixth fort grows in the iſland of Barbuda. This 
riſes with a ſhrubby ſtalk eight or ten feet high, covered 
with a bright purpliſh bark, which is ſpotted and furrow- 
ed, dividing toward the top into ſeveral ſmaller branches, 
garniſhed with narrow ſpear-ſhaped leaves, of a lucid green 
on their upper fide, but of a ruſſet brown on their under, 
where they are clo:ely armed with ſtinging briſtles, which 
faſten themſelves into the fleſh or clothes of thoſe who 
touch them. The flowers are produced from the fide of 


the branches in clufters; they are of a pale purple colour, 


of the ſame form as the other ſpecies, and are ſucceeded 
by ſmall, oval, furrowed fruit, of a dark purple colour 
when ripe. ; 

The ſeventh ſort grows naturally in the iſland of Cuba, 
This riſes with a ſhrubby ſtalk to the height of ſeven or 
eight feet, ſending out branches the whole length, cover- 
ed with a gray bark, and garniſhed with narrow prickly 
leaves like thoſe of the Holly, which have many ſtinging 
briſtles vn their under fide. The flowers are of a pale 
bluſh colcur, and are produced in ſmall cluſters from the 
ſide of the branches. The fruit is more pointed than thoſe 
of the common fort, and turns to a dark purple colour 
when ripe. . 

The eighth ſort grows naturally near the Havannah. 
This is a very low- ſhrub, ſeldom riſing mere than two or 


* 


three feet high; the ſtalk is thick and woody, covered with 


a rough gray bark, garniſhed with lucid green leaves, 
which appear as if cut at their ends, where they are hollow- 
ed in, and the two corners riſe like horns ending in a ſharp 
thorn, as do alſo the indentures on the ſides. The flowers 
come out from the ſide of the branches, upon foot- talks an 
inch long, each ſuſtaining one ſmall, pale, bluſh flower, 
of the ſame form with thoſe of the other ſpecies; the fruit 
is ſmall, conical, and furrowed, changiug to a purple red 
colour when ripe. 

The fruit of moſt of the ſpecies here mentioned ere pro- 
miſcuouſly gathered, and eaten by the inhabitants ot the 


* 
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grow ; but the firſt ſort is that which 


countries where they 
is cultivated in ſome of the iſlands for its fruit, though it 
is but indifferent; the pulp which ſurrounds the tone is 


very thin, but has a 
it agreeable to the inhabitants of thoſe warm countries, 
where, to ſupply the want of thoſe Cherries which are cul- 


2 in Europe, they are obliged to eat the fruit of theſe 
ſhrubs. 


Theſe plants are preſerved in the 
ſons who are ſo curious in botanical ſtudies, as to ere hot- 
houſes for maintaining foreign plants; and where there are 
ſuch conveniencies, theſe plants deſerve a place, becauſe 

they retain their leaves all the year, and commonly conti- 
nue flowering from December till the end of March, when 
they make a fine appearance at a ſeaſon when there is a 
ſcarcity of other flowers, and many times they produce ripe 


fruit here. Thoſe ſorts whoſe Jeaves are armed with ſting- | 


ing briſtles like the Cowitch, are the leaſt worthy of a place 


in ſtoves, becauſe they are ſo troubleſome to handle, nor 


do their flowers make ſo good an appearance as many of the 
other ſorts, | 

As theſe plants are natives of the warmeſt parts of Ame- 
rica, fo they will not live through the winter in England, 
unleſs they are preſerved in a warm ſtove; but when the 
plants have obtained ſtrength they may be expoſed in the 
open air in a warm fituation, from the middle or latter end 


of June till the beginning of October, provided the wea- 
ther continues ſo long 


flower much better 
a ſtove. 

| They are all propagated by ſeeds, which muſt be ſown 
upon a good hot- bed; and when the plants are fit to tranſ- 


an thoſe which are conſtantly kept in 


leaſant acid flavour, which renders 


gardens of thoſe per- 


mild; and the plants ſo treated, will 


plant they. muſt be each put into a ſeparate ſmall pot, and 


lunged into a hot-bed of tanners bark, and muſt be treated 
in the ſame manner as hath been directed for other tender 
plants of the ſame country ; the two firſt winters it will be 
proper to keep them in the bark-bed in the ſtove ; but af- 
terward they may be placed upon ſtands in the dry ſtove in 
winter, where they may be kept in a temperate warmth, 
in which they will thrive much better than in a greater heat; 
theſe muſt be watered two or three times a week, when 
they are placed in a dry ftove, but it muſt not be given to 
them in large quantities. 

MALVA. Tourn. Inſt. R. H. 94. tab. 23. Mallow. 

The CRARACTERs are, 

T he flower has a double empalement; the outer is compoſed of 
ahree, the inner is of one leaf, cut into five broad ſegments at 
the brim. The firwwer is of one petal. It has a great number 
of ffamina which cealeſce at bottom in a cylinder, but ſpread 
een above. In the center is fituated an * germen, ſup- 
porting a Hort cylindrical fyle, with many briftly ftigmas. 
T he empalement afterward turns to ſeveral capſules, which are 
. jeined in an erbicular deprefjed bead faſtened to the column, open- 

ing en their inſide, each containing one kidney ſhaped ſeed. 
The Seis are, | 
1. MaLva (Sylveftris) caule erecto herbaceo, foliis lo- 
batis obtuſis, pedunculis petioliſque piloſis. Lin. Sp. Pl. 
689. Wild Malleau with a finuated leaf. 

2. Marv (Rotundifolia) caule repente, foliis cordato- 
orbiculatis obſolete quinquelobatis. Hort. Cliff. 347. Com- 
mon Mallow with a ſmall foxwver and a round leaf. 

3. Maiva (Orientalis) annua, caule erecto herbaceo, 
foliis lobatis obtuſis crenatis. Annual Mallogu with an erect 
herbaceous flalk, and obtuſe lobed leaves which are crenated. 

4. Marv (Crifpa) caule erecto, foliis angulatis, fori- 
bus axillaribus glomeratis. Vir. Cliff. 356. Curled or fur- 
Gelee Malloc uo. 

5. MaLva (Chiaenſis) annua, caule erecto herbaceo ſim- 
plici, foliis ſuborbiculatis obſoletè quinquelobatis, floribus 


MAL 
| confertis alaribus ſeſſilibus. Upright, 
with very ſmall white flowers. | 
6. MaLva (Cretica) caule erecto ramoſo hirſuto, folie 
angulatis, floribus alaribus pedunculis brevioribus. Tall 
annual Mallow of Crete, with ſmall flowers growing in ug, 
on the of the flalk. Fs | 
7. MaLva (Perwviana) caule ereQo herbaceo, foliis lo. 
batis, ſpicis ſecundis axillaribus. Lin. Sp. Pl. 688, Mall 
| avith an ere herbaceous flalk, leaves having lobes, ang hike 
of flowers proceeding from the feder of the flalks. 


8. MaLva (Alcea) caule erecto, foliis multipartitis ſcz. 


annual, Cling Males, 


| briuſculis. Hort. Cliff. 347. Narrow-leaved, curled, f. 


vain Mallow. 4 

9. Marv (Major) caule erecto, foliis trilobatis, ob. 
tuſis dentatis glabris. Common, greater, Fervain Malley. 

10. MaLva (Meſcbata) foliis radicalibus reniformiby; 
inciſis, caulinis quinquepartitis pinnato-multifidis, Hoyt, 
Upſal. 202. Round, cut-leaved, Vervain Mallcw, 

11. MaLva (Ag yptia) foliis palmatis dentatis, corollis 
calyce minoribus. Lin. Sp. Pl. 690. Egyptian Ver vain Mal. 
low with a Crane - Gill leaf. 

12. MaLva (Tournefortia) foliis quinquelobatis incifs, 
calycibus acutis hiſpidis, pedunculis longiſſimis. Mariting 
Vervain Mallow of Provence, <vith a Crane -Bill af. 

13. MaLva (Capenfes) foliis ſubcordatis laciniatis hirſu- 
tis, caule arboreſcente. African ſorubby Mallow with a red 


14. Martva (Americana) foliis cordatis crenatis, flori- 
bus lateralibus ſolitariis, terminalibus ſpicatis. Prod. Leyd. 
359. Low American Marſpmallow, with a yellow ſyiked 


The two firſt ſorts are found wild in moſt parts of Eng- 
land, ſoare rarely cultivated in gardens. The firſt 1s the fort 
commonly uſed in medicine, with which the markets are 
ſupplied by the herb-folks, who gather it in the fields. 

The third ſort was diſcovered by Dr. Tournefort in the 
Levant. This is an annual plant, with an erect ſtalk; the 
flowers are larger than thoſe of the common ſort, and are 
of a ſoft red colour. | | 

The fourth ſort is annual. This riſes with an upright 
ſtalk four or five feet high; the leaves are curled on their 
edges, for which variety it is preſerved in gardens. 

The fifth ſort was formerly ſent from China as a pot-herb, 
and hath been cultivated in ſome curious gardens in Eng- 
land; though it is not likely to obtain here as an eſculent 
plant, fince we have many others which are preferable to it 
for that purpoſe. This is an annual plant, which will pro- 
pagate itſelf faſt enougb, provided it be permitted to ſcat- 
ter its ſeeds. | : 

The fixth fort was diſcovered by Dr. Tournefort in the 
iſland of Candia. This will become a weed, if ſuffered to 

ſcatter the ſeeds. LY 5 

The ſeventh ſort grows naturally in Peru. This is an 
annual plant, riſing with an upright branching ſtalk two 
feet high, garniſhed with broad hairy leaves, having three 
lobes. The flowers grow in ſpikes from the 5 7 of or 
ſtalks, of a pale blue, ſet very cloſely on the fpik+3, an 
are ſucceeded by ſeeds, which, if permitted to ſcatter, . 
come up plentifully the following ſpring without care. 

The eighth ſort 1s a biennial plant, which grows _ 
rally in paſtures in many parts of England, fo is met - 
mitted into gardens. The ſtalks of this are a foot as 2 
half long, and frequently incline toward the ground. The 
leaves are finely cut into narrow ſegments almcit to the 
midrib, and theſe ſegments are deep! indented. The 
flowers are ſhaped like thoſe of the common Mallow, an 
are of a Roſe colour. 4 

The ninth ſort is the common Vervain Mallow, whic 


is mentioned in the catalogue of medicinal plants.“ * 


MAL 
d growin naturally in ſome of the midland counties 
8 land, S not near London. It is a biennial plant; 
the dalke riſe higher than thoſe of the former; the leaves 
| are cut into three obtuſe lobes, which are indented. The 
flowers are larger than thoſe of the former, but appear at 
the ſame time, and the ſeeds ripen in autumn. 

The tenth ſort is a biennial plant, which grows natural- 
ly in France and Italy. 'The lower leaves of this are round- | 
ed and eared ſomewhat like a kidney in ſhape, and are cut 
on their edges ; but thoſe on the ſtalks are divided into five 

, which end with many wing-ſhaped points; the ſtalks 
of this are ſhorter than thoſe of the other ſorts. | 
The eleventh ſort grows naturally in Egypt. This is an 
annual plant, whoſe ſtalks are ſmooth, a foot long, and | 
decline toward the ground. The leaves ſtand upon pretty 
long foot-ſtalks ſhaped like a hand, having five diviſions, 
which join at their baſe to the foot-ſtalk. The flowers come 
out ſingle from the wings of the ſtalk, and at the top in 
cluſters ; they have pretty large acute empalements ; they 


are ſmall, and of a pale blue colour. Theſe appear in June, |. 


and the ſeeds ripen in autumn. | 

The twelfth ſort grows naturally in the ſouth of France. 
This is an annual plant, which has ſome reſemblance of the 
former, but the talks are longer and more branched; the 
leaves are cut into five obtuſe lobes almoſt to the bottom, 
and are deeply cut on their fide. The flowers ſtand upon 
very long foot- ſtalks; the empalement of the flower is large, 

rickly, and acute-pointed ; the flowers are blue, and 
wr than thoſe of the other ſort. It lowers and ripens 
its ſeeds about the ſame time with that. 

The thirteenth ſort grows naturally at the Cape of Good 
Hope. This riſes with a woody ſtalk ten or twelve feet 
high, ſending out branches from the fide; the ſtalks and 
branches are clcſely covered with hairs, and are garniſhed 
with hairy leaves, which are indented on the ſides, fo as 
to have the appearance of a trilobate leaf. 'The flowers 
come out from the fide of the branches, upon foot-ſtalks an 
inch long; they are of a deep red colour, and ſhaped like 
thoſe of the common Mallow, but are ſmaller. This plant 
continues flowering great part of the year, which renders it 
valuable. 

There are two other varieties of this plant, which have 
been mentioned by ſome authors as diftin& ſpecies. The 
firſt is, Alcea Africana fruteicens, groſſulariæ folio ampli- 
ore, unguibus florum atro-rubentibus. Act. Phil. 1729. 
. Shrubby, African, Vervain Mallow, with a larger Gooſe- 
berry leaf, and the bottoms of the flower of a dark red. 
The other is, Alcea Africana fruteſcens, folio groſſulariæ 

fore parvo rubro. Boerh. Ind. alt. 1. 272. Shrubby, Afri- 
can, Vervain Mallow, with a Gooſeberry leaf, and a ſmall 
red flower. The leaves of the laſt appear very different 
from either of the other, being deeply divided into three 
lobes, which are alſo deeply indented, ſo that any perſon, 
upon ſeeing it, would ſuppoſe it to be a different ſpecies ; 
but I have frequently raiſed all theſe, with ſome other in- 
termediate varieties, from the ſeeds of one plant. 
The thirteenth ſort is eaſily propagated by ſecds, which, 
if ſown on a common border in the 3 the plants will 
come up; but as it is too tender to live abroad in the win- 
ter, ſo when the plants are three or four inches high, they 
ſhould be each planted into a ſeparate pot, placing them in 
the ſhade till they have taken freſh tot; then they may be 
removed to a ſheltered ſituation, intermixing them with 
Other hardy exotic plants, where they may remain till the 
froſt comes on, when they ſhould be removed into the green- 
houſe, and afterward treated in the ſame way as the hardy 
plants from the ſame country, always allowing them plenty 
of free air in mild weather. 
he fourteenth fort grows naturally in moſt of the iſlands 
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form of a Roſe. The 


| Crab 1232 with a ſaweet-ſcented flower. 
3+ 
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in the Weſt-Indies. This is an annual plant, which riſes 
about a foot high, ſending out a few ſhort woolly branches 
from the fide, garniſhed with heart-ſhaped. woolly leaves, 
which are notched on their edges, ftanding alternately upon 
pretty long foot-ſtalks. The flowers terminate the ftalks 
in a cloſe ſpike; they are ſmall, and of a pale yellow co- 
lour. The ſeeds ripen in autumn. 

This is propagated by ſeeds, which muſt be ſown upon 
a hot-bed in the ſpring ; and when the plants are fit to re- 
move, they ſhould be each planted in a ſeparate ſmall pot, 
and plunged into a new hot-bed, ſhading them until they 
have taken freſh root ; then they muſt have free air admit- 
ted to them in proportion to the warmth of the ſeaſon, and 
the latter end of June they may be placed in the open air in 
a png ws fituation, where they will flower and produce 
ripe ſeeds. 

There are ſome other ſorts of Mallows which are natives 
of this country, but as they are plants of no great beauty or 
uſe, it is needleſs to mention them in this place. 

MALVA ROSEA. See ALcsa. 

MALUS. The Apple-tree. 

The ChARAcrRRS arc, 


The branches ſpread, and are more depreſſed than thoſe of the 
Pear-tree. The flower conſiſts of 


five leaves, which expand in 
fruit is bolloaued about the foot-flalk, it 
is for the moſt part roundiſh and umbilicated at the top; it is 


, and divided into frye cells or partitions, ix each of which 


is lodged one oblong ſeed. 


The Speis are, 
1. MaLvus (Sylveftris) foliis ovatis ſerratis, caule arbo- 
reo. Wild Apple with à very ſour fruit; commonly called 
Crab. 


2. Marus (Coronaria) foliis ſerrato-anguloſts. Wild 
ALUs (Pumila) foliis ovatis ſerratis, caule frutico- 
ſo. Dwarf Apple ; commonly called Paradiſe Apple. 

Of the firſt ſort there are two varieties of fruit, one is 
white, and the other purple toward the ſun, but theſe are 
accidental variations, There is alſoa variety of this with 
variegated leaves, which has been propagated in ſome of 
the nurſeries near London; but when the trees grow vigo- 
rous, their leaves foon become plain. 

The ſecond ſort grows naturally in moſt parts of North: 
America, where the inhabitants plant them for ſtocks to 

raft other ſorts of Apples upon; the leaves of this are 
4 and narrower than any of the other ſorts, and are 
cut into acute angles on their fides. The flowers of this 
have a fragrant odour, which perfumes the American woods 
at the time they appear. | 

The third ſort is undoubtedly a diftin& ſpecies from all 
the others, for it never riſes to any dogs the branches 


are weak, ſcarce able to ſupport themſelves, and this dif- 


ference is permanent when raiſed from ſeeds. 3 

There is a ſort of Apple called tbe Fig Apple, which is 
common to England and North America, but the fruit is 
not greatly eſteemed; however, as ſome perſons are fond 
of variety, ſo [have mentioned it. The varieties of French 
Apples are, 

Pomme de Rambour. The Rambour is a very large frait,. 
of a fine red next the ſun, and ſtriped with a- pale red or 
yellowiſh green. This ripens very early commonly about. 
the end of Auguſt, and ſoon grows meally, therefore is not 
eſteemed in England. 

Pomme de Courpendu, the hanging Body. This is a 
very large Apple, of an oblong figure, having ſome 
irregular riſings or angles, which run from their baſe to 
the crown; it is of a red caſt on the fide toward the 
ſun, but pale on the other fide; the foot ſtalk is long 


and flender, ſo that the fruit is always hanging down-. 


ward, 


— — —  — 
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ward, which occaſioned the French gardeners to give it- 


this name. a 3 3 | 
Tue Renette-blanche, or White Renette, of French Re- 
nette. This is a large fine fruit, of a pale green, and a 
roundiſh figure, having ſome ſmall gray ſpots; 1 * is 
ſugary, and it is good for eating of baking; it will keep 
, tf 2 — A , | 6 
The 192 44 This is a middle ſized fruit, ſhaped, 
like the Golden 

the fide next the ſun, but on the other fide intermixed with 
yellow ; it-is a very juicy good Apple, of a quick Ravour. 
It ripens in October, and will not keep long. i 
Tomme d' Api. This is a ſmall hard fruit,” of a bright 
purple colour on the fide next the ſun, and of a yellow: 
green on the other ſide; it is a very firm fiuit, but hath not 


much flavour, ſo is only preſerved by ſome perſons by way | 


of curiofity. It keeps a lon 
riety in a diſh of fruit. X 
Le Calville d' Automne, the Autumn Calville. This isa 
large fruit of an oblong figure, of a fine red colour toward 
the ſon. The juice is vinous, and much eſteemed by the 
French. | 
Fenouillet ou Pomme d' Anis, the Fennel, or Aniſe Ap- 
ple. This is a middle ſized fruit, a little longer than a 
Golden Pippin, of a grayith colour. The pulp is tender, 
and has a ſpicy taſte like Aniſe-ſced ; the wood and the 
leaves are whitiſh. „ | BY 
Pomme Violette, the Violet Apple. This is a pretty large 
fruit, of a pale green, ſtriped with deep red to the ſun. 
The juice is ſugary. | 
The Crab, which is the firſt fort here mentioned, has 
been generally eſteemed as the beſt ſtock for grafting Apples 
upon, being very hardy, and of long duration ; but of late 
years there have been few perſons who have been curious 
enough to raiſe theſe” ſtocks, having commonly ſown the 
kernels of all forts of Cyder Apples for ſtoc ks without diſ- 
tinction, as theſe are much eaſier to procure than the other; 
ſo the gardeners generally call all thoſe Crabs which are 
produced from the kernel, and have not been grafted: but 
were the kernels of the Crabs fown, I ſhould prefer thoſe 
for ſtocks, becauſe they are never ſo luxuriant in their 
rowth as thoſe from Apple kernels, and they will continue 
— ſound; belides, theſe will preſerve ſome of the beſt 
ſorts of Apples in their true ſize, colour, and flavour, where- 
as the other free ſtocks produce larger fruit, which are not 
ſo well taſted, nor will they keep ſo long. | 
The Paradiſe Apple ſome years ago was much efteemed 
for ſtocks to graft or bud upon, but theſe are not of long 
duration ; nor will the trees grafted upon them ever grow 
to any fize, unleſs they are planted ſo low as that the cyon 
may ſtrike its root into the ground, when it will be equal 


g time ſound, and makes a va- | 


to no ſtock, ior the graft will draw its nouriſhment from the | 


ground, ſo that it is only by way of curioſity, or for very 
{mall gardens, that theſe ſtocks are proper, fince there can 
never be expected any confiderable quantity of fruit from 
ſuch trees. 
There is another Apple which is called the Dutch Para- 
diſe Apple, much cultivated in the nurſeries for grafting 
Apples upon, in order to have them dwarfs; and theſe will 
not decay or canker as the other, nor do they ſtint the grafts 
near ſo much, ſo are generally preferred for planting eſpa- 
lers or dwarfs, being eaſily kept within the compaſs uſually 
allotted to theſe trees. - | 
Some perſons have alſo made uſe of Codlin ſtocks to graft 
Apples upon, in order to make them dwarf; but the fruit 
which are upon theſe ſtocks are not ſo firm, nor do they laſt 
ſo long, therefore the winter fruits mould never be grafted 


* 


enette, but is of a deep gray colqur on | | 
| *which have flowered in England, ſo that 1am in doubt 


| 


"hard winter. The flowers of this tree are 


* 


* 


— 


the common Crab or Apple-tree.; but it is fom 


| 


upon theſe ſtocks, 


* 


have been introduced from France, but there are not aboye 
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The Virginian crab. tree with ſweet flowers, is 
by ſuch perſons as are curious in colloctiag great 


Preſerved 
Vari 
or gratting jt 
ewhat tender 
in a warm fi 
a by an extreme 
{aid to be excted. 


ing ſweet in Virginia, where it grows in che woods i0 ent 
plenty; but I could not obſerve much ſcent in ſome of them 


trees; it may be propagatedby budding 


while young, wherefore it ſhould be planted 
tuation, otherwiſe it will be ſubject to ſuffer 


Sgr. vr 


whether the ſort at 
Ae e % „ 5: i: wed 
The Fig Apple is ſuppoſed by many perſons to be produ- 
ced without a previous flower. . But this opinion is rejected 
by more curious obſervers, who affirm there is a ſmall liower 
precedes the fruit, which is very fugacious, ſeldom continu- 
ing above a day or two. | 
The other ſorts wh 


preſent in the. gardens is the ſame with 


»- 


ich are above-mentioned, are what 


two or three of them which are much eſteemed in England, 
viz. the French Renette, the Rennette-griſe, and the Violet 
Apple; the other being early fruit which do not keep long, 
and their fleſh is generally meally, ſo that they do not de- 
ſerve to be piopagated, as we have many better fruits in 
England, which ] all next mention. an | 
Ihe fit Apple which is brought to the London market; 
is the Codlin. This fruit is ſo well knowu in England that 
it is needleſs to deicribe it. ED 
The next is the Margaret Apple: this fruit is not ſo long 
as the Codlin, of a middling ſize; the fide next the fun 
changes to a faint red when ripe, the other ſide is of a pale 
green; the fruit is firm, of a quick pleaſant taſte, but doth 
not keep long. : 
The Summer Pearmain is an oblong fruit, ſtriped with 
red next the ſun ; the fleth is foft, and in a ſhort time is 
meally, ſo that it is not greatly eſteemed. 
The Kentiſh Fill Baſket is a ſpecies of the Cod! 
large ſize, longer ſhaped than the Codlin. 
little later in the ſeaſon, aud is 
ing, &c. 
The Tranſparent Apple. This was brought to England 
about the year 1724, and was eſteemed a curictity ; it came 
from Peterſburgh, where it is affirmed to be ſo tranſparent, 
as that the kernels may be perfectly ſeea when the Apple 
is held to the light; but in this country it is a meally inſi- 
pid fruit, ſo is not worth propagating. | 
Loan's Pcarmain. This is ay camps. fruit to the fight, 
of a middling ſize ; the ſide next the ſun is of a fine led, 
ſtriped with the ſame colour on the other: the fleft is vi- 
nous, but as it ſoon grows meally, it is not greatly el- 
teemed. 
The Quince Apple. This is a ſmall fruit, ſeldom larger 
than the Golden Pippin, but is longer, and in ſhepe like 
the Quince, eſpecially toward the ſtalk; the fide next the 
ſun is of a ruſſet colour, on the other ſide inclining to yel- 
low. This is an excellent Apple for about three weeks in 
September, but it will not keep much longer. | 


The Golden Renette is a fruit fo well known 1 


* 


bl 


in. of a 
This ripens a 
generally uſed for bake- 


1 n England 
as to need no deſcription. This ripens about Michaelmes, 
and for about a month is a very good fruit, either for cat- 
ing raw or baking. i 

The Aromatic Pippin is alſo a very good Apple. It 15 
about the ſize of a Nonpareil, but a little longer; che ſide 
next the ſun is of a bright ruſſet colour; the ilefh is break- 
ing, and hath an aromatic flavour. It ripens in October. 

The Hertfordſhire Pearmain, by ſome called the Winter 
Pearmaiu. This is a good ſized fruit, rather long chan 


round, of a finered next the ſun, and firiped with the 8 
colou 


3 
ack ata MAL. „ 
| <clour on the other fide; he fleſh is juicy, and flews well, 
at is pot eſteemed for eating by. any nice palates. This 
j; fit for uſe in November and December. 
The Kentiſh Pippin is a large handſome fruit, of an ob- 
Jong figure : the Kin is of a pale green colour; the fleſh is 
leaking, and full of juice, which is of a thick acid fla. 
your. This is a very good kitchen fruit, and will keep till 
Februa . . 


: [ 


The Holland Pippin is larger than the former ; the fruit | 


i ſolnewhat longer, the ſkin of a darker green, and the 

feſh-firm and juicy. This is a very good kitchen fruit, | 

and will keep late in the ſeaſon. 1 eſt 
The Monſtrous Renette is a very large Apple, of an ob- 

long-ſhape, turning red toward the ſun; but of a dark green 

dn the other fide; the fleſh is apt to be meally, ſo it is not 

muck valued by thoſe who are curious, and is only pre- 
ſor the magnitude of the fruit. Hd : 


The Embroidered Apple is a pretty large fruit, ſomewhat | 


ſueped like the Pearmain, but the ſtripes of red are very 
broad, from whence the gardeners have given it this title. 
It is a middling fruit, and is commonly uſed as a kitchen 
Apple, though there are many better. | 

The Royal Ruſſet, by fome called the Leather Coat 
Ruſſet, on account of the deep ruffet colour of the ſkin. 
This is a large fair fruit, of an oblong figure, broad to- 
ward the baſe ; the fleſh is inclinable to yellow. This is 
one of the beſt. kitchen Apples we have, and is a very great 
bearer ; the trees grow large and handſome, ard the fruit 
is in uſe from October till April, and is alſo a pleaſant 
frait to eat. . | gs 

Wheeler's Ruſſet is an Apple of a middling fize, flat and 
round ; the ſtalk is flender, the fide next the fun of a light 
ruſſet colour, the other fide inclining to a pale yellow when 
ripe;' the fleſh is firm, and the juice has a very quick acid 
flavour ; but it is an excellent kitchen fruit, and will keep 
a long time. | 

Pile's Ruſſet is not quite ſo large as the former, but is 
of an oval figure, of a ruſſet colour to the ſun, and of a 
derk green on their other fide. It is a very firm fruit, of 
a ſharp acid flayour, but is much eſteemed for baking, and 
— _— ſound till April, or later, if they are well pre- 

rved, FEET 

The Nonpareil is a fruit pretty generally known in Eng- 
land, though there is another Apple which is frequently 
{1d in the markets for it, which is what the French call 
Haute-bonn?,. This is a larger fairer fruit than the Non- 
percil, more inclining to yellow; the ruſſet colour bright- 
er, and it is earlier ripe, and ſooner gone: this is not fo 
flat as the true Nonpareil, nor is the juice ſo ſharp, though 
1s a good Apple in its ſeaſon ; but the Nonpareil is ſel- 
dem ripe before Chriſtmas, and where they are well pre- 
ſerved, they will keep till May perfectly. found. This is 
— cſteemed one of the beſt Apples that have been yet 

own. 

The Golden Pippin is a fruit peculiar to England. There 
are few, countries abroad where this ſucceeds well, nor do 
they produce ſo good fruit in many parts of England, as 
were to de withed, This is in ſome meaſure owing to their 
being grafted on free ſtocks, which enlarges the fruit, but 
22 it leſs valuable, becauſe the fleſh is not fo firm, nor 
o flavour ſo quick, and it is apt to be dry and meally ; 
2 this ſhould always be graſted upon the Crab- 


de fruit will not be ſo fair to the ſight, yet it will be bet- 
ter flavoured. al 9 7 
. here are yet a preat variety of Apples, which, being 
3 ta toe here mentioned, I have omitted, as thoſe 
ich are here enumerated will be ſufficient to furniſh the 


Aa. 


— 


: 


they may be ſown « N 
. them over about half an inch thick with the ſame light 
» Which will not canker like the others: and though 


le and the kitchen, during the whole ſeaſon of theſe 


. % + * 
5 1 
fruits; fo that where theſe ſorts are to be had, no n of 
taſte will eat the other. - , | — 120G 
I ſhall here mention ſome of the Apples, which arechiefly 
preferred for the making of cyder, though there are in eve- 
ry cyder country new ſorts frequently obtained from the 
kernels; but thoſe hereafter mentioned, have for ſome years 
been in the greateſt eſteem. 
The Red-ſtreak. x 
Devonſhire Royal Wilding. 
The Whitſour. 
Herefordſhire Under Leaf. 
ohn Apple, 'or Deux-annes. 
verlaſting Hanger. 
 Gennet Moyle. IT Sy, 
All the ſorts of Apples are propazated by grafting or 
budding upon the FW. of the ſame kind, for they will 
not take upon any other ſort of fruit-tree. 


In the nurfe- 
ries there are three ſorts of ſtocks generally uſed, to graft 
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Apples upon; the firſt are called free ſtocks, which are 


raiſed from the kernels of all ſorts of Apples indifferently, 
and by fome theſe are alſo termed Crab ſtocl:s; for all 
thoſe trees which are produced from the ſeeds, before they 
are prafted, are termed Crabs without any diſtinction; but, 
as I before obſerved, I ſhould always prefer ſuch ſtocks as 
are raiſed from the kernels of Crabs, where they are preſſ- 
ed for verjuice; and I find ſeveral of the old writers on 
this ſubjeR of the ſame mind. Mr. Auften, who wrote a 

hundred years ago, ſays, '** The ſtock which he accounts. 
«© beſt for Apple grafts, is the Crab, which is better than 
ſweeter Apple-trees to graſt on, becauſe they are uſu- 
ally free from canker, and will become' very large trees, 
and I conceive will laſt longer than ſtocks of ſweeter 


ce 
cc 


* endure froſts.” It is very certain, that by frequent graft- 
ing ſome ſorts of Apples upon free ſtocks, the fruits have 
been rendered larger, but leſs firm, poignant, and of ſhorter 
duration. | 
The ſecond fort of ſtocks is the Dutch Creeper before- 
mentioned ; theſe are defigned to ftint the growth of the 
trees, and keep them within compaſs for dwarfsor eſpaliers. 
The third ſort is the Paradiſe Apple, which is a very low 
ſhrub, ſo only proper for trees which are kept in pots by 
way of curioſity, for theſe do not continue long. | 
Some perſons have made uſe of Codlin frocks for graft- 
ing of Apples, in order to ſtint their growth; but as theſe 
are commonly propagated by ſuckers, ] would by no means 
adviſe the ung of them; nor would I chuſe to raiſe the 
Codlin-trees from ſuckers, but rather graft them upon Crab 
ſtocks, which will cauſe the fruit to be firmer, laſt longer. 
and have a ſharper flavour. The trees ſo propagated will 
laſt much longer ſound, and never put out ſuckers as the 
Codlins always do, which, if not conſtantly taken off, will. 
weaken the trees, and cauſe them to canker ; and it is not 


only from the roots, but from the knots of their ſtems, 


there are generally a great number of ſtrong ſhoots produ- 

ced, which fill the trees with uſeleſs ſhoots, and render them. 
unſightly, and the fruit ſmall and crumpled. 

' The method of raiſing ſocks from the kernels of Crabs 
or Apples, is, to procure them where they are preſſed for 
verjuice or cyder, and after they are cleared of the pulp, 

pon a bed of light earth,. covering 


earth; theſe may be ſown in November or December, 
where the ground is dry, but in wet ground it will be bet- 
ter to defer it till Febraary; but then the ſeeds. ſhould be 
preſerved in dry ſand, and kept out of the reach of vermin,. 
for if mice or rats can get to them they will devour the 


ſeeds ; there ſhould alſo be care taken of the ſeeds when 


they are ſown, to protect them from theſe vermin, by ſet- 
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Apples, and will make fruits more ſtrong and hardy to 


| 
| 
| 
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ting traps to take them, Lc. Ia the ſpring, when the 
plants begin to appear, they muſt be conſtantly kept clear 
from weeds, which, if ſuffered to grow, will ſoon over- 
top the plants, and ſpoil their growth z if theſe thrive well 
ſome of them will be fit to tranſplant into the nurſery the 
October following, for the ſooner the ſeedling plants are 
removed from the ſeed-bed, the leſs danger there will be 
of their ſhooting down tap-roots, which in fruit-trees ſhould 
always be prevented. The ground where theſe young ſtocks 
are to be planted ſhoyld be carefully digged, and cleanſed 
from the roots of all bad weeds, and laid level; then the 
ſocks ſhould be planted in rows three feet aſunder, and 
the plants one foot diſtance in the rows, cloſing the earth 
pretty faſt to their roots ; when the ſtocks are tranſplanted 
out of the ſeed-bed, the firſt autumn after ſowing, they 
muſt not be headed, but ſuch as are inclined to ſhoot down- 
ward, the tap-root muſt be ſhortened, in order to force out 
horizontal roots: if the ground is pretty in which 
theſe ſtocks are planted, and the weeds conſtantly cleared 
away, the ftocks will make great progreſs, ſo that thoſe 
which are intended for dwarfs may be grafted the ſpring 
twelve months after they are planted out cf the ſeed - bed; 
but thoſe which are defigned for ſtandards will require two 
or three years more growth before they will be fit to graft, 
by which time they will be upward of fix feet high. The 
cther neceflary work to be obſerved in the culture of theſe 
trees, while they remain in the nurſery, being exhibited 
under the article of Nuas ZRT, I ſhall not repeat it in this 
lace. | | 
I ſhall next treat of the manner of planting ſuch of theſe 
trees as are deſigned for eſpaliers in the kitchen-garden, 
where, if there 1s an extent of ground, it will be proper to 
lant, not only ſuch ſorts as are for the uſe of the table, 
— alſo a quantity of trees to ſupply the kitchen; but 
where the kitchen-garden is ſmall, the latter muſt be ſup- 
plied from ſtandard- trees, either from the orchard, or 
wherever they are planted ; but as many of theſe kitchen 
Apples are large, and hang late in the autumn upon the 
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they never can extend their branches ſo far as to cover the 
eſpalier; but if theſe perſons will but obſerve the 


others ſhort ; but for the better inſtruction of thoſe perſons 


trees, they will be much more expoſed to the ſtrong winds, | 


. Largeſt growing tree. Middle growing tree. | Smalleſt growing tree. 
All the forts of Pearmains. Codlin. Quince Apple. 
Kentiſh Pippin. Margaret Apple. Tranſparent Apple. 
Holland Pippin. Golden Renette. Golden Pippin. | 
Monſtrous Renette. Aromatic Pippin. Pomme d' Api. 


Royal Ruſſet. 
Wheeler's Ruſſet. 5 
Pile's — 

Nonpareil. 

Violet Apple. 


Renette Griſe. 


N. B. Theſe are all ſuppoſed to be grafted on the ſame ſort of ſtocks. 


If theſe Apples are grafted upon Crab ſtocks, I would 
willingly place them at the following diſtance from each 
other, eſpecially where the ſoil is good, viz. the largeſt 
growing trees at forty feet, the middle rowing at thirty 
feet, and the ſmall growing at twenty feet, which, from 
conſtant experience, I find to be full near enough; ſor in 
many places where I have planted the trees at twenty-four 
feet ciſtance, the trees have grown ſo ſtrong as that in ſeven 
years their branches have met ; and in ſome places where 
every other tree hath been taken up, the branches have al- 
moſt joined in ſeven years after; therefore it will be much 
the better way to plant theſe trees at a proper diſtance at 
firſt, and between theſe to plant ſome Dwarf Cherries, Cur- 


Embroidered A pple. 


_: wad. 


on ſtandard. trees than 9 rs, whereby many of 
fruit will be blown down before they are * — 2 | 
bruiſed, ſo as to prevent their keeping; therefore where it 
= be done, I ſhould always prefer the planting them in 
IETS, - 4 

e diſtance which I ſhould chuſe to allow theſe trees, 
ſhould not be leſs than twenty-five or thirty feet, for ſuch 
ſorts as are of moderate 2 (if upon Crab or free ſtocks) 
but the larger growing ſorts ſhould not be allowed leſs room 
than thirty-five feet, which will be found full near enough, 
if the ground is good, and the trees properly trained; for 
as the branches of theſe trees ſhould not be ſhortened, but 
trained at their full lengths, ſo in a few years they will be 
found to meet. Indeed, at the firſt planting, the diſtance 
will appear ſo great to thoſe perſons who have not obſerred 
the vigorous growth of theſe trees, that they will ſuppoſe 


of ſtandard- trees of the ſame kinds, and fee how wide their 
branches are extended on every fide, they may be ſoon con- 
vinced, that as theſe eſpalier trees are allowed to ſpread but 
on two ſides, they will of courſe make more progreſs, as the 
whole nouriſhment of the root will be employed in theſe fide 
branches, than where there is a greater number of branche: 
on every fide of the tree, which are to be ſupplied with the 
ſame nouriſhment, | | 

The next thing to be obſerved is the making choice of 
fuch forts of fruits as grow nearly alike, to plant in the 
ſame eſpalier. This is of great W wt becauſe of 
the diſtance they are to be placed, otherwiſe thoſe ſorts 
which make the largeſt ſhoots, may be allowed leſs room 
to ſpread than thoſe of ſmaller growth; beſides, when a'l 
the trees in one eſpalier are nearly equal in growth, th 
will have a better appearance than when ſome are tall, and 


who are not converſant in thefe things, I ſhall divide the 


ſorts of Apples into three claſſes, according to their diffe- 
rent growth. 


Fenouillet, or Auiſe Apple. 
| 


| 


rants, or other ſort of fruit, to bear for a few years, which 
may be cut away when the Apple-trees have extended their 
branches to them ; for when the Apple-trees are planted 
nearer together, few perſons care to cut down the trees when 
they are fruitful, ſo that they are obliged to uſe the knite, 
ſaw, and chizel, more than is proper for the future good of 
the trees; and many times where the perſons are inclinable 
to take away part of their trees, the diſtances will be often 
ſo irregular (where there was not this conſideration in plan- 
ing) as to render the eſpalier unſightly. 

When the trees are upon the Dutch dwarf ſtock, the 
diſtance ſhould be for the larger growing trees thirty feet; 


twenty-five for thoſe of middle growth; and the ſmalleſt 
twenty 
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wett y fet, which will be found full near, where the tree“ 
thrive well. _ 
be next is the choice of trees, which ſhould not be 
more than two years growth from the graft, but thoſe of 
cn: year ſhould be preferred; be careful that their ſtocks 
nie young, ſound, and ſmooth, free from canker, which 
ave not been cut down in the nurſery ; when they are taken 
vp, all the ſmall fibres ſhould be entirely cut off from their 
which, if left on, will turn mouldy and decay, fo 

will obſtruQ the new fibres in their growth; the extreme 
rts of the roots muſt be ſhortened; and all bruiſed roots 
cut off; and if there are any miſplaced roots, which croſs 
each other, they ſhould alſo be cut away. As to the 
runing of the head of theſe trees, there need be nothing 
more done, than to cut off any branches, which are ſo ſitu- 


lier; in the planting there muſt be care taken not to place 
their roots too deep in the ground, eſpecially if the ſoil is 
moiſt, but rather raiſe them on a little hill, which will be 
neceſſary to allow for the raiſing of the borders afterward. 
The beſt ſeaſon for planting theſe trees (in all. ſoils which 
are not very moiſt) is from October to the middle or latter 
end of November, according as the ſeaſon continues mild; 
but ſo ſoon as the leaves fall, they may be removed with 


to place down a ſtake to each tree, to which the branches 
ſhould be faſtened, to prevent the winds from ſhaking or 
looſening their roots, which will deſtroy the young fibres; 
for when theſe trees are planted pretty early in the autumn, 
they will very ſoon puſh out a great number of new fibres, 
which, being very tender, are ſoon broken, ſo the trees are 
greatly injured thereby. If the winter ſhould prove ſevere, 
ut will be proper to lay ſome rotten dung, tanners bark, 
or ſome ſort of mulch, about their roots, to prevent the 
froſt from penetrating of the ground, which might damage 
theſe tender fibres ; but I would not adviſe the laying of 
this mulch before the froſt begins, for if it is laid over the 
roots ſoon after the trees are planted (as is often practiſed) 
it will prevent the moiſture entering the ground, and do 
much harm to the trees. 
The following ſpring, before the trees begin to puſh out 
ſhoots, there ſhould be two or three ſhort ſtakes put down on 
one fide of the tree, to which the branches ſhould be faſtened 
down as horizdntally as poſſible, never cutting them down, 
as is by ſome practiſed, fot there will be no danger of their 
putting out branches enough to furniſh the eſpalier, if the 
trees are once well eſtabliſhed in their new quarters. 
in the pruning of theſe trees, the chief point is never 
to ſhorten any of the branches, unleſs there is an abſolute 
want of ſhoots to fill the places of the eſpalier; for where 
the knife is much uſed, it only multiplies uſeleſs ſhoots, and 
prevents their fruiting ; ſo that the beſt method to manage 
. "theſe trees is, to go over them three or four times in the 
2 ſeaſon, and rub off all ſuch ſhoots as are irregu- 
ly produced, and train the others down to the ſtakes, in 
the poſition they are to remain; if this is carefully performed 
in ſummer, there will be little left to be done in the winter, 
and by bending of their ſhoots from time to time, as they 
are produced, there will be no occaſion to uſe foree to bring 
them down, nor an danger of breaking the branches. 
The diſtance which theſe branches ſhould be trained from 
each other, for the largeſt ſorts of fruit, ſhould be about 
ſeven or eight inches, and for the ſmaller, five or fix. If 
theſe plain inſtructions are followed, it will ſave much un- 
neceſſary labour of pruning, and the trees will, at all times, 
* a handſome appearance; whereas, when they are 
| n—_— to grow rude in ſummer, there will be much dif- 
Aculty to bring down their ſhoots without breaking, eſpe- 
cully if they are grown ſtubborn. All the ſorts of Apples 


ated, as that they cannot be trained to the line of the eſpa- | 


great ſafety, After the trees are planted, it will be proper 


MAL 
produce their fruit upon curſons or ſpurs, ſo that theſe 


ſhould never be cut off, for they will continue fruitful a 
great number of years. = 
The method of making the eſpaliers having been al- 
ready exhibited under that article, I need not repeat it here, 
but only obſerve, that it will be beſt to defer making the 
eſpalier, till the trees have had three or four years growth, 
for before that time, the branches may be ſupported by a 


W 


few _—_ ſtakes, ſo that there will be no neceflity to make 
the eſpalier, until there are ſufficient branches to furniſh all 


the lower part. 

I ſhall now treat of the method to plant orchards, ſb as 
to have them produce the greateſt profit. And firſt, 1n the 
choice of the foil and ſituation for an orchard : the beſt is 
that on the aſcent of gentle hills, facing the ſouth or ſouth- 
eaſt ; but this aſcent myſt not be too ſteep; left the earth 
ſhould be waſhed down by haſty rains. There are many 
perſons who prefer low fituations at the foot of hills, but I 
am thorovghly convinced from experience; that all bottom: 
where there are hills on every fide, are very improper for 
this purpoſe; for the air is drawn down in ſtrong currents, 
which, being pent in on every fide, renders theſe , 
much colder than the open ſituations ; and during the win- 
ter and ſpring, theſe bottoms are very damp, and unhealthy 
to all vegetables; therefore the gentle riſe of a hill, fully 
expoſed to the ſun and air, is by much the beſt ſituation. 
As to the ſoil, a gentle Hayel loam, which is eaſy to work, 
and that doth not detain the wet, is the beſt ; if this hap- 
pens to be three feet deep, it will be the better for the 
growth of the trees, for although theſe trees will grow up- 
on very ſtrong land, yet they are ſeldom ſo thriving, nor 
are their fruit ſo well flavoured, as thoſe which grow on a 
gentle ſoil ; and on the other hand, theſe trees will not do 
well upon a very dry gravel or ſand, therefore thoſe ſoils 
ſhould never be mace choice of for orchards. 

The ground intended to be planted ſhould be well pre- 
pared the year before, by ploughing it thoroughly, and if 
ſome dung is laid upon it the year he fore, it will be of great 
ſervice to the trees; if in the precedent ſpring a crop of 
Peaſe or Beans is planted on the ground (provided they are 
ſown or planted in rows, at a proper diſtance, ſo as that 
the ground between them is horſe-hoed) it will deſtroy the 
weeds, and looſen the ground, ſo that will be a good pre- 
paration for the trees, for the earth cannot be too much 
wrought or pulverized for this purpoſe : theſe crops will 
be % off the ground before the ſeaſon for planting of 
theſe trees, which ſhould be performed when the trees be- 

in to ſhed their leaves. 

In chuſing of the trees, I would adviſe the taking ſuch 
as are but of two years growth from the graft, and never 
to plant old trees, or ſuch as are grafted upon old ſtocks 3 
for it is loſing of time to plant ſuch, young trees being al- 
ways more certain to grow, and make a much greater pro- 

reſs than thoſe which are old. As to pruning of the roots, 
it maſt be done in the fame manner as hath been already 
directed for the eſpalier- trees; and in pruning their heads, 
little more is neceſſary than to cut ſuch branches as are ill 
placed, or that croſs each other; for I do not approve the 
heading of them down, as is by ſome often practiſed, to the 
loſs of many of their trees. 

The diſtance which theſe trees ſhould be planted, where 
the ſoil is good, muſt be fifty or fixty feet ; and where the 
ſoil is not ſo good, forty feet may be ſufficient ; but nothing 
can be of worſe conſequence, than the crowding trees too 
cloſe together in orchards : for although there be ſome per- 
ſons who may imagine this diſtance too great, yet I am ſure, 
when they have thoroughly conſidered the advantages at- 
tending this practice, they will agree with me. Nor is it 


my own authority, for-in many of the old writers on this 
K k k ſubject, 
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every perſon who will make the leaſt reflection, that there 
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to arly Auſten, who 


trees 


trees fourteen or fixtcen yards aſunder; for 
and fruits have many great advantages, if planted a 
good diſtance from one. another.” One advantage he 
mentions is, The ſun refreſhes every tree, the roots, 
* body, and branches, with the bloſſoms and fruits; 
** whereby trees bring forth more fruit, and thoſe fairer 
and better.” Another advantage he mentions is, That 
hen trees are planted at a — diſtance, much profit 
may be mage of the ground under and about theſe , 
by cultivating garden ſtuff, commodious as well for ſale 
< as h ping; as alſo Gooſeberries, Raſpberries, 
„ Currants, and Strawberries, may be there planted.” 
Again he ſays, ** When trees have room to ſpread, they 
will grow very large and great; and the conſequences 
© of that will be, not only multitudes of fruits, but alſo 
long laſting, and theſe two are no ſmall advantages.” 
For (ſays he) men are miſtaken, when they ſay, The 
more trees in an orchard, the more fruits; for one or 
te two larger trees, which have room to ſpread, will bear 
more fruit than fix or ten (it may be) of thoſe that grow 
te near together, and crowd one another.” Again he ſays, 
Let men but obſerve, and take notice of foine Apple- 
trees, that grow a great diſtance from other trees, and 
* have room enough to ſpread both their roots and branches, 
« and they ſhall ſee, that one of thoſe trees (being come 
*« to full growth) hath a larger head, and more boughs 
and branches, than (it may be) four, or fix, or more, 
of thoſe which grow near together, although of the 
« ſame age.“ | 
And Mr. Lawſon, an ancient planter, adviſes to plant 
Apple-trees twenty yards aſunder. As the two authors 
above quoted have written the bet upon this ſubject, and 
ſeem to have had more experience than any of the writers 
J have ſeen, I have made uſe of them as authorities to con- 
firm what I have advanced; though the fact is ſo obvious to 


needs no other proof. 5 
When the trees are planted, they ſhould be ſtaked, to 
prevent their being ſhaken, or blown out of the ground by 
ſtrong winds ; but in doing of this, there ſhould be parti- 
eular care taken to put either ſtraw, haybands, or woollen 
eloth, between the trees and the ſtakes, to prevent the 
trocs from being rubbed and bruiſed by the ſhaking againſt 
the ſtakes, for it their bark ſhould be rubbed off, it will oc- 
caſion ſuch great wounds, as not to be healed over in ſeveral 
years, if they ever recover it. 
| If the winter ſhould prove very ſevere, it will be proper 
to cover the ſurface of the ground about their roots with 
.fome mulch, 122 the froſt from penetrating the 
ground, which will injure the young fibres; but this mulch 
thould not be laid on too ſoon, as hath been before-menti- 
,enecd, leſt the moiſture ſhould be prevented from ſor king 
down to the roots of the trees, nor ſhould it lie on too long 
-in the ſpring, for the ſame reaſon : therefore where 


remove it again after the froſt is over, that the wet in Fe- 
bruary may have free acceſs to the roots of the trees; and 
Af March ſhould prove dry, with ſharp north or eaſt winds, 
which often happens, it will be proper to cover the ground 


again with the mulch, to prevent the winds from pene-'| 
trating and drying the ground, which will be of ſingular ſer- | 
vice to the trees. But I am aware, that this will be ob- 


jected to by many, on account of the trouble, which may 


P | 
fays, He ſhould chuſe to preſcribe the planting theſe | 


trees will receive by this management, will g 


— 


perſons | 
will be at the trouble to lay it on in froſty weather, and | 


left the nouriſhment ſhould be drawn away from 


autumn, for five or 


ance of decay, wiping all 
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time, it can have little force, and the benefit which the 
reatly recom. 

the trouble and expence. 
As theſe trees muſt be conſtantly fenced from cattle 
will be the beſt way to 2 in on 

ſtant ploughing or diggin e ground, the roots 
trees will — * they will make the —— 
greſs in their growth; but where this is done, whatever 
crops are ſown or planted, ſhould not be too near the trees, 
them: 
and if the ground is ploughed, there muſt be care — yak 
to go too near the ſtems of the trees, whereby their roots 
would be injured, or the bark of their ſtems rubbed os. 
but it will be of great ſervice to dig the ground about the 
trees, where the plough doth not come, every ſpring or 
years after planting, by which 
time their roots will have extended themſelves to a preater 

diſtance. 

It is a common 22 in many parts of England, to lay 
the ground down for paſture, after the trees are grown pretty 
large in their orchards ; but this is by no means adviſeable, 
for I have frequently ſeen trees of above twenty 
growth, almoſt deſtroyed by horſes, in the compaſs of one 
week ; and if ſheep are put into orchards, they will con. 
ſtantly rub their bodies againſt the ſtems of the trees, and 
their greaſe ſticking to the bark, will tint their growth, and 
in time will ſpoil them ; therefore wherever orchards are 
planted, it will be much the better method to keep the 
ground ploughed or dug annually, and ſuch crops put on 
the ground, as will not draw too much nouriſhment from 
the trees. mM 

In pruning of orchard-trees, nothing more ſhould be done 
but to cut out all thoſe branches which croſs each other, 
which, if left, would rub and tear off the bark from each 
other, as alſo decayed branches, but never ſhorten any of 
their ſhoots, If ſuckers, or ſhoots from their ſtems, ſhould 
come up, muſt be entirely taken off, and when any 
branches are broken by the wind, they ſhould be cut off, 
either down to the divifion of the branch, or cloſe to the 
ſtem from whence it was produced; the beſt time for this 
work is in November, for it ſhould not be done in froſty 
weather, nor in the ſpring, when the ſap begins to be in 
motion. 

The beſt method to keep Apples for winter uſe is, to ler 
them hang upon the trees, until there is danger of froſt; 
to gather them in dry weather, and then lay them in large 
heaps to ſweat for a month or ſix weeks; afterward lock 
them over carefully, taking out all ſuch as have appear- 
e ſound fruit dry, and pack. 
them up in large oil jars, which have been thoroughly 
ſcalded and dry, ſtopping them down cloſe, to exclude the 
external air; if this is duly obſerved, the fruit will keep 
ſound a long time, and their fleſh will be plump, for when 
they are expoſed to the air, their ſkins will ſhrink, and 
their pulp will be ſoft. | 

MALUS ARMENIACA. See ARMENIACA- 

MALUS AURANTIA. See AusAxTI Un. 

MALUS LIMONIA. See Limonia. 

MALUS MEDICA. See CIT R BUN 

MALUS PERSICA. See PRER SIA. 

MALUS FUNICA. See Punica. | 
MAMMEA. Plum. Nov. Gen. 44. tab. 4. The Mammee- 


tree. 


it 
, for by con. 


The CHARACTERS are, 
The fiewer has four large concave getali, which ſpread open. 
It hath many acwl-fhaped ſtamina, and in the center a round! N 
germen, which efterward tarns to a large fleſby fruit, of . 


appear to he great; but when it is conſidered, how much 


ef this buſineſs may be done by a ſingle perſon in a ſhort L/ 


Spherical jigure, inclo/ing one, tawo,. or three large, aimoſi oval 


Henne,. X , 


MAN 

pe have bat one Srrerzs of this genus, vis. 

Manuzs (Americana) flaminibus flore brevioribus. Lin. 
85.612. Mammer with the lamina ſborter than the ber. 

This tree, in the Weſt-Indies, grows to the height of fixty 
or ſeventy feet; the leaves are large and ſtiff, and continue 
green all the year ; the fruit is as large as a man's fiſt; 
when ripe, it is of a yellowiſh green colcur, and is very 

rateful to the taſte. It grows 1n great plenty in-the Spa- 
niſh Weſt-Indies, where the fruit is generally fold in their 
markets, and is eſteemed one of the beſt fruits of the coun- 


try. It alſo grows on the hills of Jamaica, and has been | 


tranſplanted into moſt of the Caribbee Iſlands, where it 
thrives exceeding well. | | 
In England there are few of theſe plants, but none of 
any fine. The plants may be propagated by planting the 
Hones, which are often brought from the Weſt-Indies (but 
theſe ſtones ſhould be freſh, otherwiſe they will not grow :) 
theſe ſhould be put into pots, and plunged into a hot-bed 
of tanners bark. In about two months the plants will ap- 

r above ground, after which, in warm weather, the glaſſes 
df the hot bed ſhould be raiſed to let in the freſh air. In 
three. months after the roots of the plants will have filled the 
pots, when they ſhould be carefully taken out of the pots, 
and the outer ſhell of the nut taken off with all poſſible care 
not to injure the roots of the plants ; then they muſt be new 
potted, and plunged again into the bark-bed, obſerving 
to water and ſhade them until they have taken root, after 
which they ſhould have air and water in proportion to the 
warmth of the ſeaſon. In this bed they may remain till 
Michael mas, when they muſt be removed into the bark -· ſtove, 
where they muſt be conſtantly kept, and may be treated 
after the manner directed for the Coffee-tree. 

If, when the ſtones of this fruit are brought over, they 
are put into the tan-bed, under the bottom of any of the 
pots ny will ſprout ſooner than thoſe which are planted in 

e earth. | 

MANCANILLA. See Hiyromane. 

MANDRAGORA. Tourn: Inſt. R. H. 16. tab: 12. 

andrake. | 

The CHARACTERS are, 

The flower hath one erect bell-fhaped petal, which is a Fittle 
larger than the empalement. It has five awl-ſhaped flamina, 
which are arched and hairy at their baſe. In the cemer is 
Situated a roundiſb germen, which afterward turns to a large 
round berry with two cells, hawing a fleſhy receptacle, convex on 
each fide, filled with kidney-ſpaped ſeeds. . 

We have but one Spzctes of this genus, viz. 

Mandan A (Offiiinarum.) Hort. Cliff. 51. Mandrake 


with a reund fruit. 


This plant grows naturally in Spain, Portugal, Italy, 
and the Levant, but is preſerved here in the gardens of the 
curious, Tt hath a long taper root, ſhaped like-a Parſnep, 


Which runs three or four feet deep in the ground; it is 
ſometimes ſingle, and at others divided into two or three 
branches, almoſt of the colour of Parſnep, but a little 


darker; from this ariſes a circle of leaves, which at firſt | or eight inches lon 


ſtand erect, but, when grown to their full ſize, ſpread open, 
and lie upon the ground; they are more than a foot in 
length, and four or five inches broad in the middle; of a 
dark green colour, and a fœtid ſcent. Theſe riſe immedi- 
ately from the crown of the root; without any foot-ſtalk ; 
tween them come out the flowers, each ſtanding upon a 
leparate foot-ſtalk about three inches long, which alſo ariſe 
immediately from the root; the flowers are five-cornered, 
of an herbaceous white colour, ſpreading open at the top 
Ke a Primroſe, having five hairy ſtamina, with a globular 
germen in the center, Toocning an awl-ſhaped ſtyle. The 


MAN 


| meg; of a yellowiſh green colour when ripe, full. of pulp: 


in which the kidney ſhaped ſeeds are lodged. It' flower 
in March, and the ſeeds are ripe in July. | 

This plant is propagated" by feeds, which ſhould be ſown 
upon a bed of light earth ſoon after they are ripe, for if 
they are kept until the ſpring, they ſeldom ſucceed well; 
but thoſe which are fown in autumn will come up'in the 
ſpring, -when they ſhould be carefully cleared from weeds, 
In this bed they ſhould remain till the autumn, when they 
ſhould be taken up very carefully, and tranſplanted into the 
places where they are to remain, which ſhould be in a light 
=Y ſoil ; for their roots always run downward very deep; 
ſo that if the ſoil be wet, they are often rotted in winter ; 
and if it be too near the gravel or chalk, they ſeldom thrive 
well ; but if the ſoil is good, and they are not diſturbed, the 
plants will grow to a large ſize in a few „and will pro- 
duce great quantities of flowers and fruit, which will abide 
many years. | 
I have been informed by ſome perſons of credit, that one 
of theſe roots will remain ſound fifty or fixty years, and be 
as vigorous as a young plant. I know ſome plants myſelf,- 
which are now above forty years old, and in great vigour, 
which may continue ſo many years longer, as there are no 
ſigns of their decay j but they ſhould never be removed after 
their roots have arrived to any conſiderable fize, which would 
break their lower fibres, and ſo ftint the plants, as that if 
they live they will not recover their former ſtrength in two 
or three years. 

As to the feigned reſemblance of a human form, which 
the roots of this plant are ſaid to have, it is all impoſture, 
owing to the cunning of quacks and mountebanks, who 
deceive the populace and the ighorant with fiftitious images 
ſhaped from the freſh roots of Briony and other plants : and 
what 1s ted as to the manner of rooting up this plant; 
by tying a dog thereto, to prevent the certain'death of the 
perſon who ſhould dare to attempt it, and the groans it 
emits upon the force offered, &c. is all a ridiculous fable : 
for I have taken up ſeveral large roots of this plant, ſome 
of which have been tranſplanted into other places, but could 
never obſerve any accident which attended it, nor was there 
any difference from that of other deep rooting plants. 

 MANGIFERA. Lin. Gen. 278. The Mango: tree. 

The CnaracTERs are, 5 Wn 

The empalement of the flower is cut into five ſegments ; the 
flowwer has fur petals, and five awl-ſhaped ſtamina, crowne 

heart-ſhaped ſummits, with a round germen, ſupporting a 

feyle; terminated by a fingle tigma. The germen after- 
ward becomes a kidney-ſhaped Plumb, inclo/ing an oblong woolly 
unt of the uw form. | 
We have but one Syxeres of this genus, viz. 

Mancirera (Indica.) Lin. Sp. 290. The Mango-tree. . 

This tree grows naturally in many parts of India, and has- 
by the Portugueze been tranſplanted to the Brazils and 
other countries, where it grows to a large ſize; the wood 
is brittle, the bark rough when old; the leaves are ſeven 

, and more than two broad ; the flow- 
ers are produced in Tooſe panicles at the end of the branches; 
theſe are ſucceeded by large oblong kidney-ſhaped Plumbs. 

This fruit, when fully ripe, is greatly eſteemed by the 
perſons who reſide in the countries where it grows, but in 
Europe we have only the unripe fruit brought over in 
pickle ; however, the account given of the => fruit by 
thoſe who have taſted it, has excited the curioſity of many 
3 to procure young plants for their gardens in Europe, 


t hitherto without efie&t; for I have not heard of any 
plants now growing here, for their nuts never have grown, 
nor do 1 believe they will vegetate, unleſs they are 1mme- 


Sermen afterward turns to a globular ſoft berry lying upon 
e leaves, which, when fully grown, is as large as a Nut- 


— 


diately planted; therefore thoſe who deſire to have them, 
mould plant the ſtones in * or tubs of earth, prett) 
K 2 


cloſe 


** MAR 


cloſe letting them remain in the country until the | 
Plants have made ſome s, and are of a proper ſize 
to bear the voyage, defend them from ſalt-water and 
the ſpray of ſea in their paſſage, giving them water 
AN for too much wet will kill them, 8 ially when 
'they arrive in a cool climate: with carefully obſerving this, 
the plants may arrive in a proper ſtate; and when the plants 
are brought over, they ſhould be placed in a tan-bed in the 
Rove, giving them a moderate degree of warmth, this may 
be effected. 

 MANIHOT., See JaTroPHa. 
MAPLE. See Aces. 

 MARACOCK. See Passi Toa A. 

MARANTA. Plum. Nov. Gen. 16. tab. 36. Indian 
Arrow-root. "zz 4 
The fewer bath ons petal, wich is of the grinning kind 

| hath one , ch is of t inning Rind, 
<vith an ob 83 cut into 1 ſmall ſegments, re- 
preſenting a lip It has one membranaceous ffamina, 
appearing like a ſegment of the "pr and a roundiſh germen, 
fatuated under the flewer, which afterward turns to a roumdiſb 
 three-cornered capſule with three valves, containing one hard 
_ reugh ſeed. 

The Species are, 

1. MaranTa (Arundinacea) ſegmentis petalorum denta- 
fis. Indian Arrow-root with the ſegments of the floxcer indented. 
2. MaranTa (Galanga) ſegmentis petalorum integer- 
rimis. Indian Arrow-root with the ſegments of the petal entire; 
called Indian Arrow-root. 

The firſt fort was diſcovered by Father Plumier in ſome 
of the French ſettlements in America; and the late Dr. 
William Houſton found the ſame ſort growing in plenty 
near La Vera Cruz in New Spain. 

This hath a thick, fleſhy, creeping root, which is 
full of knots, from which ariſe many ſmooth leaves fix or 
{even inches long, and three broad in the middle, termi- 
nating in points, which ariſe immediately from the root ; 
between theſe come out the ſtalks, which riſe near two feet 
high, and divide upward into two or three ſmaller, gar- 
ni at each joint with one leaf, of the ſame ſhape with 
the lower, but are ſmaller. The ſtalks are terminated by a; 
looſe ſpike of ſmall white flowers, ſtanding upon long foot- 
ſtalks. The flowers are cut into fix narrow ſegments, 
which are indented on their edges, and fit upon the germen, 
which afterward turns to a roundiſh three-cornered capſule, 
inclofing one hard rough ſeed. | 
The other ſort was brought from ſome of the Spaniſh ſet- 
tlements in America, into the iſlands of Barbadoes and 
Jamaica, where it is cultivated in their gardens as a medi- 
cinal plant, heing a ſovereign remedy to cure the bite of 
waſps, and to extract the poiſen of the Manchineel-tree. 
The Indians apply the root to expel the poiſon of their 
arrows, which they uſe with great ſucceſs. They take u 

the roots, and after cleanſing them from dirt, they ma 
them, and apply it as a poultice to the wounded part, 


which draws out the poiſon, and heals the wound. It will 


zlo ſtop a gangrene, if it be applied before it is 
far, fo that it 18 a very valuable plant. 
| Thais fort is very like the firſt, but the flowers are ſmaller, 
and the ſegments of the petals are entire, in which their 
Principal difference conſiſts. | | 
Theſe plants being natives of a warm country, are ten- 
der, therefore will not live in this climate, unleſs they are 
preſerved in ſtoves. They propagate faſt by their creepin 
roots, which ſhould be parted the middle of March, jul 
before they begin to puſh out new leaves, and planted in 
pots filled with light earth, then plunged into a moderate 
ot-bed of tanners bark, _— now and then to refreſh 


gone too 


| brown paper, but ſomething of a lighter colour ; this lies 
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uantities, for too much moiſture will ſoon rot them when 
> wor _—_— an _— _ „ „ the green leaves 
above ground, the plants require uently to 
— 4 ſhould dove free air admitted w — 6 
day, in proportion to the warmth of the ſeaſon and the 
heat of the bed in which they are placed. Where they are 
conſtantly kept in the tan-bed, and have proper air and 
moiſture, they will thrive, ſo as from a ſmall root to fill the 
pots, in which they were planted, in one ſummer, About 
Michaelmas the firſt ſort will begin to decay, and in a ſhort 
time after the leaves will die to the ground, but the pots 
muſt be continued all the winter in the bark-bed, ; 
the roots will periſh ; for although they are in an inactive 
ſtate, yet they will not k rom ſhrinking very long, 
when taken out of the ground; and if the pots are taken 
out of the tan, and placed in any dry part of the ſtove, the 
roots often ſhrivel and decay ; but when they are continued 
in the tan, they ſhould have butA4ittle water given to them 
when their leaves are decayed, leſt it rot them. 
MARJORAM. See Or1canvum. 
MARLE is a kind of clay, which is become fatter, and 
of a more enriching quality, by a better fermentation, and 
by its having lain 15 deep in the earth as not to have ſpent 
or weakened its fertilizing quality by any product. 
Marles are of different qualities in different counties of 
England. There are reckoned to be four forts of Marles 
in Suſſex, a gray, a blue, a yellow, and a red; of theſe 
the blue is accounted the beſt, the yellow the next, and 
the gray the next to that ; and as for the red, that is the 
leaſt valuable. | 
In Cheſhire they reckon fix forts of Marle : 
1. The cowſhut Marle, which is of a browniſh colour, 
with blue veins in it, and little lumps of chalk or lime 
ſtone ; it is commonly found under clay, or low black land, 
ſeven or eight feet deep, and is very hard to dig. 

2. Stone, ſlate, or flat Marle, which is a kind of ſoft 
ſtone, or rather ſlate of a blue or bluiſh colour, that will 
eaſily diſſolve with froſt or rain. This is found near rivers, 
and the fides of hills, and is a very laſting ſort of Marle. 

3. Peat Marle, or delving Marle, which is cloſe, ſtrong, 
and very fat, of a brown colour, and is found on the ſides 
of hills, and in wet or boggy grounds, which have a light 
ſand in them about two feet or a yard deep. 

Clay Marle; this reſembles clay, and is pretty near 
akin to it, but is fatter, and ſometimes mixed with chalk 
ſtones, | 

5. Steele Marle, which lies commonly in the bottom of 

its that are dug, and is of itſelf apt to break into cubical 
bits z this is ſometimes under ſandy land. : 

6. Paper Marle, which reſembles leaves or pieces of 


near coals. | 2 
The properties of any forts of Marles, and by which the 
154 of them may be beſt known, are better judged of 
y their purity and uncompoundedneſs than their colour: 28 
it it will break in pieces like dice, or into thin flakes, or 1 
ſmooth like lead ore, and is without a mixture of gravel ot 
ſand; if it will ſhake like flate ſtones, and ſhatter after 
wet, or will turn to duſt when it has been expoſed to the 
ſun, or will not hang and ſtick together when it is th0- 
roughly dry, like tough clay, but 1s fat and tender, and 
— 8 the land it is laid on, and not bind, it may be 
taken for granted, that it will be beneficial to it. 
Marles do not make fo good an impravement of lands 

the firſt year as afterwards. 5 
The quantity of Marle ought to be in proportion to the 
depth of the earth, for over marling has often proved 0 
worſe conſequence than under marling, eſpecially where the 


them with water ; but it muſt not 


e given to them in large | land is ſtrong ; for by laying it in too. great anti, or 
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repeating the marling, the land has become fo ſtron 
42 ſo Lolely, 23 4 detain the wet like a diſh, 
chat the owners have been 1 to drain the ground at 

expence ; but in ſandy land there can 3 danger 

- Jaying on a t quantity, or repeating it often, for it 
ling on # great quantity, or repeating i of 
MARRUBIASTRUM. See SrperITs. 
MARRUBIUM. Tourn. Inſt. R. H. 192. tab. 91. Hore- 
bound. a | 
The CHARACTERS are, 
ver is of the lip kind, with a cylindrical tube, divided 
into two lips. It has flamina, which are under the upper 
ky, two of which are a little longer than the ather. It hath a 
pointed germen, which afterward turnt to four oblong ſeeds, 
no in the empalement. | 

The Syec1Es are, 
1. ManxupiuM (gare) dentibus calycinis ſetaceis 
uncinatis. Hort. Cliff. 312. Common white Horehound. 

2. MaxruBiUM (Peregrinum) foliis ovato lanceolatis 
ſerratis, calycum denticulis ſetaceis. Hort. Cliff. 311. 
Broad-leaved, foreign, white Horehound. 

3. MaxxuBiUM (Creticum) foliis lanceolatis dentatis, 
rerticillis, minoribus, dentibus calycinis ſetaceis erectis. 
Narraao- lea ved, foreign, white Horehound. | | 
- 4. MarruBiumM (Mly/en) foliis cuneiformibus, quinque 
yerticillis involucro deſtitutis. Hort. Cliff. 311. Horehound 
called Mad wort, with lea ves which are deeply cut. 

5. MarruUBiUM (Sapinum) dentibus calycinis ſetaceis 
rectis villoſis. Hort. Cliff. 3 12. Low Spaniſh Horebeund, 
evith felver-colcured ſattiny leaves. | | | 

6. MarruBiuUM (Candidifſfimum) foliis ſubovatis Janatis 
ſupernè emarginato-crenatis, denticulis calycinis ſubulatis. 
Hort. Cliff. 312. The whiteft and moſt hoary Horchound. 
. MaeruBiuM (Hiſpanicum) calycum limbis patenti- 

bus, denticulis acutis. Hort. Cliff. 312. Round-leaved Spa- 
ai Horehound. | - 

8. MaxxuBiuM (Criſpum) calycum limbis planis villo- 
fis, foliis orbiculatis rugoſie, caule herbaceo. Spaniſh baftard 
Dittary, with romg h- curled leaves. 

9. MarxuBiumM (Srffrutice/um) calycum limbis planis 
villoſts, foliis cordatis rugoſis incanis, caule ſuffruticoſo. 
Spaniſh baſtard Dittany, with a very large hoary leaf. 

10. MarruBium (Acetabulaſimm) calycum limbis planis 
villoſis, foliis cordatis, caule fruticoſo. Hort. Cliff. 312. 
Wherlez, unſavoury, baſtard Dittany. 

11. MaxRUun (Acelabulum) calycum limbis tubo 
tongioribus membranaceis, angulis majoribus rotundatis. 
Lin. Sp. Plant. 584. Baſtard Dittany, with an empalement 
like Mclucca Baum. 


ſhops. This grows naturally in many parts of England, ſo 
is ſeldom propagated in gardens. It hath a ligneous fibrous 
root, from which come out many ſquare ſtalks two feet in 
length, garniſhed with hoary roundiſh leaves, indented on 
the edpes, placed oppoſite. The flowers grow in very 
thick whorls round. the ſtalks at each joint; they are ſmall, 
white, and of the lip kind, ſtanding in ſtiff hoary empale- 
ments, cut into 
tes; theſe are ſucceeded by four oblong black ſeeds, fitting 
m the empalement. | 
The ſecond fort grows naturally in Italy and Sicily. This 
wot. ſquare ſtalks near three feet high, which branch 
and ſtand farther aſunder; the whorls of flowers are not 
large, but the flowers have longer tubes. 
2 third ſort ome naturally in Spain and Portugal. 
his riſes with flender hoary ftalks three feet high ; the 


ves are very hoary, much longer and narrower than thoſe 


of the ſecond 3 the,wborls of flowers are ſmaller, the briſtiy 


— 


ld. 


The firſt fort is the Praſium, or white Horehound of the | 


ten parts at the top, which end in tiff briſ- | 


more than the firſt; the leaves are rounder, whiter, |. 
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indentures of the empalement are longer and erect; the 
whole plant has an agreeable flavour. | 

The fourth ſort grows naturally in Spain and Italy. This 
is a biennial plant, whoſe ſtalks are about the ſame length 
as thoſe of the firſt ; the leaves are wedge-ſhaped, 2 
and obtuſely indented ; the whorls of flowers are ſmall, 
and have no covers. The flowers ſtand looſer in the whorls, - 
and the cuts of the empalement end in very ſtiff prickles 
which ſpread open; tk3Jowers are purple, and larger than 
thoſe of the firſt ſort. 

The fifth ſort grows naturally in Jools, and alſo in the 
lands of the Archipelago. The of this are ſeldom: 
above eight or nine inches long, covered with a ſoft hoary: 
down; the leaves are ſmall, roundiſh, v ſoft to the 
touch, and indented on the edges. The whorls of flowers. 
are ſmall, very downy and white. | 

The fixth ſort grows naturally in Spain. This hath ſtalks 
about the ſame length as the firſt; the leaves are nearly 
oval, wooF'y, and crenated toward the top, and the em- 
palement of the flowers are awl-ſhaped. 

The ſeventh ſort grows naturally in Spain. The flalks 
of this grow more ere than thoſe of the common fort ; 
the leaves are rounder and more ſawed on the edges; the 
empalement of the flowers ſpread open, ending in acute 
ſegments: - The flowers are like thoſe of the common fort ;. 
the whole plant 1s very hoary. 

The eighth ſort grows naturally in Spain and Sicily. This 
ſends out many ſtiff roundiſh ftalks, which riſe more than. 
two feet high, covered with a white cottony down ; the 
leaves are zlmoſt round, rough on their upper fide, and. 
woolly on their under; the whorls of flowers are large, the 
borders of the empalement are flat and hairy ; the tube of. 
the flower is ſcarce ſo long as the empalement, ſo the two- 
lips-are but juſt viſible. | 

The ninth ſort grows naturally in Spain. The ſtalks of 
this are a little ſhrubby, and riſe near three feet high, di- 
viding into ſmall branches; the leaves are heart-ſhaped, and- 
rough on their upper fide, but hoary on their under; the 
whorls of flowers are large, the borders of the empelements. 
flat and hairy ; the tube of the flower 1s longer, and the 
flowers are larger than thoſe of the former fort; they are: 
of a pale purple colour, and their upper lips are erect. 

The tenth ſort grows naturally in Sicily, and the iſlands. 
of the Archipelago. Fhis riſes with a ſhrubby ftalk two. 
feet high, which divides into many branches, garniſhed 
with ſmall heart-ſhaped leaves, fitting pretty cloſe to the: 
ſtalks ; the whorls of flowers are not ſo large as thoſe of 
the two former ſorts. The rim of the empalements are flat. 
The flowers are white, and the whole plant is very hoary. 

The eleventh ſort grows naturally in Crete. This hath- 
very woolly ftalks, which riſe two feet high, garniſhed with» 
woolly heart-ſhaped leaves. The whorls of flowers are. 
large, the borders of the empalements flat, and cut into 
many ſegments, which are membranaceous, angular, and- 
| rounded at the top. The flowers are ſmall, of a pale purple 
colour, but ſcarce appear out of their empalements, and 
their upper lips are erect. 

The fourth fort is ſuppoſed to he Galen's Madwort. This 
was by. the ancients greatly recommended for: its. efticacy- 
in curing of madneſs, and fome few of. the moderns have 
| preſcribed it in the ſame manner, but at preſent it is feldom- 
. uſed. | 
All theſe plants are preſerved in botanie gardens for 
the ſake of variety, but there are not above two of the 
ſorts which are cultivated in other-gardens ; theſe. are the 
tenth and eleventh ſorts, whoſe ftalks are ſnhrubby, and 
the plants very: hoary, ſo make a variety when intermixed 
with other plants; theſe very rarely produce ſeeds in Eng- 


— 


„land, ſo are. propagated by cuttings, which, if plante 
M- 
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freely. 


They are ſomewhat tender, ſo in 


plants which grow in good ground, and. 
ſuffer by cold; but when: 


longer than thoſe in better ground. 
The other forts: are eaſily propa 


the plants come up. muſt be kept 
and where t ap 


ture; they may alſo be propagated by cuttings in the ſame 
manner as the two other forts. 
MARRUBIUM NIGRUM.. See BaiLoTte: 
MARTAGON. See Lit1un. 
. MARTYNIA. Houſt. Gen. Nov. Martyn. Dec. 1. 42. 
The CHARACTERS are. 
T he fiower hat h one bell. ſbaped petal, and is of the ringent 
hind, with a ſwelling tube, at the baſe of which is ſituated a 
gibbous neftarium. It hath four ſlender incarved flamina, 
which are inflexed into each other, aud an oblong germen ſituated 
xuder the flawer, The empalement afterward turns to an ob- 
gibbous capſule, <ubich divides into two parts, including a 
hard nut, ſhaped like the body of a flag beetle, with two in- 
curved firong horns. at the end, having four cells, two of 
which are generally barren, the other two have une oblong ſeed 


iz each. 
The Sreixs are, | 
1. MaxTYNia (Anna) caule ramoſo, foliis angulatis. 
Lin. Sp. Plant. 618. Martynia with a branching fialk and 
dngular leaves. Y: 
eaule ſimplici, foliis ſerratis. 


2. MarTYn1a (Perennis) 


Lin. Sp. Pl. 618. Martynia with a fingle Hall, and ſawed 


La ves. 
3. MaxTYnia (Lowifranica) caule tamoſo, foliis cor- 


dato-ovatis pilofis. Plat. 286. Martynia with a branching 
fall, and oval, heart-ſhaped, hairy — | 


The firſt fort was diſcovered by the late Dr. William 
Houſtoun near La Vera Cruz in New Spain. | 

This riſes with a ſtrong herbaceous ſtalk near three feet 
high, which divides upward into two or three large branches, 
garniſhed with oblong, oval, hairy, viſcous leaves, cut into 
angles on their fides. The flowers are produced. in ſhort 
ſpikes from the end of the branches ; they are ſhaped like 
thoſe of the common Foxglove, but are of a paler purple 
colour, and are ſucceeded by oblong oval capſules, which 
are thick, tough, and clammy ; when ripe, divide into two 
parts, and drop off, leaving a large hard nut hanging on 
the plant, about the ſize and much of the ſame form as the 
ſtag beetle, with two ſtrong crooked horns at the end. 
The nut has two deep longitudinal furrows on the fides, 
and ſeveral ſmaller crofling each other in the middle, and 
is ſo hard, that it is with difficulty cut open, without in- 
Juring 


whic 
granny abortive. If the plants are brou 
pri 


are t forward in 
the ſpring, they will begin to ſhew their flowers in July, which 
are firſt produced at the diviſion of the branches, and after- 
ward at the extremity of each branch, ſo there will be a 


ſucceſſion of flowers on the ſame plant till the end of | 


October, when the plants uſually decay. 

The ſecond fort was diſcovered by Mr. Robert Millar, 
growing naturally about Carthagena in New Spain. This 
Rath a perennial root, and an annual ftalk. The roots of 
4 


ſhady border the middle of April, will take-root very 


very. ſevere winters 
ſhould be ſereened from the hard fraſts, eſpecially. thoſe 
Ae luxuriant, 
whoſe: branches. are more replete with juice, ſo are liable to 
they ate in a poor, dry, rubbiſhy. 
ſeil; the ſhoots will be ſhort, firm, and dry, ſo are ſeldom 
ingured by. the cold, and theſe plants will continue: much 


by feds, which 
ſhould! be own on a bed of dry earth i the-ſpring ; when 
clean from weeds, 
hey are too cloſe they ſhould be thinned, leav- 
ing them a foot and a half aſunder, that tbeir branches may 
have room to ſpread, after this they require no other cul- 


of the ſeeds; within are four oblong cells, two. of | 
have a ſingle oblong ſeed in each, but the other two | 
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this.plant are thick, fleſhy, and. divided. mto fealy. þ 
ſomewhat like thoſe of Toathwort, from which ariſe frag 
9 . fleſhy, ſucculent ſtalks about a foot high, of 3 por 
ih colour, garniſhed. with oblong thick leaves, whoſe baſs 
cloſe to the ſtalk ; they are ſawed on their edges, rough 
on their upper fide, where they are of a dark green, but 
their under ſide is purpliſh. The ftalk is: terminated by a 
ſpike of blue flowers, which are bell-ſhaped, and do not 
pread open at the rim ſo much as the former ſort ; theſe 
are not ſucceeded by ſeeds in England. 

The third fort grows naturally in the Mififippi. This i, 
an annual plant, having a thick fleſhy ftalk about two feet 
bigh, which divides into three or four ſpreading branches, 
garniſhed with oval heart-ſhaped leaves, of a ſoft green colour 
very viſcous and hairy; the flowers terminate the branches 
in a looſe thyrſe; they are in ſhape like thoſe of the fr 
ſort, but of a paler colour, and are ſucceeded by 
fruit, having very thick covers like the outer ſhell of Wal. 
nuts, with two long incurved horns at the end: the outer 
ſhell drops off when the fruit is ripe, leaving-a hard fibrous 
nut hanging on the plant, which opens in the middle, hay- 
ing four cells, each containing two or three oval ſeeds. 

The, firſt and third forts are annual, ſo are only propa- 
gated by ſeed, which ſhould be ſown in pots, and plunged 
into à hot - bed of tanners bark, where, if the ſeeds are en- 
tirely ſeparated- from their covers, the plants will appeay 

in about a month, and will grow pretty faſt, if the bed is 
Warm; they ſhould therefore be tranſplanted in a little 

time after they come up, each into a ſeparate pot, and 
plunged into the hot-bed again, obſerving to water and 
ſhade them from the fun until they have taken new roct: 
then they ſhould have a large ſhare of freſh air admitted to 

them in warm weather, to prevent their drawing. With 
this management the plants will make great progreſs, ſo 
as to fill the pots with their roots in about a month's timey 
when they ſhould be ſhifted into pots about a foot diameter 
at the top, and plunged into the hot-bed in the bark-ſtove, 
where they ſhould be allowed room, becauſe they put aut 
many fide branches, and will grow three feet high or more, 
according to the warmth of the bed, and the care which 1s 
taken to fupply them conſtantly with water. When theſe 
plants thrive well, they will ſend out many fide branches, 
which will all of them produce ſmall ſpikes of flowers; but 
it is only from the firſt ſpike of flowers that good ſeeds can 
be expected in this country, fo that particular care ſhould be 
taken, that none of thoſe are pulled off or deſtroyed, be- 


cauſe it is very difficult to obtain good ſeeds here, eſpecia'ly 
of the firſt ſort : but the third ſort is much more hardy, fo 
will perfect its ſeeds here very well, eſpecially if the plants 
are not too much drawn; but the outer ſkin of the ſeeds 
ſhould be taken off, otherwiſe they will not grow. | 
The nuts of the firſt ſort are ſo hard, as to render it very 
difficult to get out the feeds without breaking them; 
if the whole nut is put into the ground, the ſeeds do ſeldom 
grow. I have had ſome. of the nuts lying in the ground 
two years, which after were taken up, and appeared 2 
found and good as when they were firſt put in, and ſome 
of the ſeeds have grown after having been kept four or ve 
years above ground. | 2 
The ſecond ſort dies to the root every winter, and riſes 


again the ſucceeding ſpring. This muſt be conſtantly pre- 
ſerved in the love, and plunged into the bark-bed, other- 


s p oo. 


PARA, 


wiſe it will not thrive in this country. During the winter 
ſeaſon, when the ſtalks of the plants are decayed, they 
ſhould have but little water given them; about the middle 
of March, juſt before the plants begin to ſhoot, is the pro. 
r ſeaſon to tranſplant and part the roots, when they ſhould 
be lanted into pots of a middle fize, and plunged into the 
bark-bed, which ſhould at this time be renewed with = 


* 


MAT | | MAU 


en, When the plants come up, they muſt be treated in 6. Feverfew with naked ſulphur-coloured heads. 
the ſame way as other tender exotics, which require the | 7. Feverfew with elegant curled leaves. 


hark-ſtove- +? ; Theſe plants are propagated by their ſeeds; which ſhould 
* MARVEL OF PERU. See MiraniLis. de ſown either in ſpring or autumn; and when the plants 
MARUM SYRIACUM. See Tevcriun. | are come up, they ſhould be tranſplanted out into nurſery- 
MARUM VULGARI. See SaTUREJA. I beds, at about fix inches aſunder, where they may remain 
MARYGOLD. See CaLEenDULA. | till they have grown large, when they may be taken up, 
MARYGOLD (AFRICAN).. Sec TactTEs. with a ball of earth to their roots, and planted in the mid- | 
MARYGOLD (FIG). See MgsEuBRYANTHEMUM. dle of large borders, where they will flower, and produce 
MARYGOLD (FRENCH). See TactTEs. | ripe ſeeds. | g vg 
MASTERWORT. See IurZAATORIA. When the different varieties of theſe plants are intermixed 
Mas TICHINA. See SaTUREJa. I witch other plants of the ſame growth in large gardens, they 
MATRICARIA. Tourn. Inft. R. H. 493. tab. 281. || are ornamental; but as their roots ſeldom abide more 
Feverfew. © © | 1 a | than two years, freſh plants ſhould be raiſed from ſeeds, 
The CHARACTERS are, to ſupply their places; for although they may be propa- | 


7 


| 


Ii hath a compound flower. The ray or border is compoſed of | gated by parting. their roots either in ſpring or autumn, 
female balf florets, and the diſt, which is hemiſpherical, of ber- | yet theſe ſeldom make ſo good plants as thoſe obtained 
mapbradite florets. The female half florets are tongue-jhaped, | from ſeeds. When theſe plants grow from the joints of | 
and indented in three parts at the 1 2 . . walls, 7 upon 7 -— Ws they will continue much | 

. The hermaphrodite florets are tubulous, funnel-ſbaped, and | longer than in round. | 
— into five 70.90 the brim ; they have each five hairy ſhort | The ſecond Bee — naturally near the ſea in ſeveral 

ina, and an oblong naked germen. T he germen of both turn | parts of England. I haye obſerved it upon the Suſſex coaſt | 
10 ſingle, oblong, naked ſeeds. in great plenty, from whence I brought the plants, which 
The SyECr85 are, were of no longer duration in the garden than two years, 
| 1. Marziea x14 (Parthenium) foliis compoſitis plants, | though in their native ſoil they may continue longer. The 
foliolis ovatis inciſis, pedunculis ramoſis. Hort. Cliff. 416. | ſtalks of this plant branch out pretty much, and ſpread near 
Common or Garden Feverfew. | the ground ; they are garnithed with dark green leaves, 

2. MaTrRICARIA (Maritima) receptaculis hemiſphæricis, | which are compoſed of many double wings or pinnæ, like 
foliis bipinnatis 3 ſupra phone _— cari- * of the common Chamomile, _ are mon —_— in- 
natis, Lin. Sp. Pl. 891. Fever eo; c called dwarf, | {abſtance; they have their edges turned backward, ſo are 

nnial, be cid Chamomalc, 5 thick, dark, — convex on their upper 3 concave on their under. | 
win | The flowers are white, like thoſe of the common Chamo- 

3- MaTrIcaria (Indica) foliis ovatis ſinuatis angulis | mile, and are diſpoſed almoſt in the form of an umbel. 
ferratis acutis. Fewerfew with oval ſinuated leaves, which | This plant is ſeldom cultivated but in botanic gardens 
are acutely ſaxwed. | for variety. It may be propagated by ſeeds, which may 
1 Te foliis bipinnatis pedunculis | be ſown either in autumn ſoon after they are ripe, a in 

itariis. Hort. Cliff. 415. Feverfew with winged leaves, | the ſpring, upon a bed of common earth, in almoſt any 
and ſingle foot-ft alls. bby ai | x my, on, bn. pk the plants come up, they will require 
5. Mare 104814 (Americana) folits lineari-lanceolatis no other care but to thin tkem where they- are too cloſe, 
3 2 . 5 ewith entire 2 _ * ow. — 1 5 = * 

cara aVes, a * Ss evitÞ one oaber. e Third ort 1 Tecelv rom Nimpu in India, waere 

The firſt ſort is the common Feverfew, which is directed | it grows naturally, ſo is too tender — live through the 
to be uſed in medicine. It grows naturally in lanes, and | winter in the * air in England, therefore the plants 
upon the fide of banks in many parts of England, but is | ſhould be planted in pots to be ſheltered in winter; the 
frequently cultivated in the phyſic gardens to ſupply the | following ſummer they will produce ripe ſeeds, ſoon after - 
— i — fade gre | Mans = g. 844 be Harck and yr ſorts are preſerved in botanic gar 

, * 5 m | | - 
ſeven lobes, which are cut into many obtuſe ſegments ; the | dens for variety, but as they — little beauty, ſo are 
Ralks and branches are terminated by the flowers, which | rarely kept in other gardens. 
are diſpoſed almoſt in the form of looſe umbels. The | MAUDLIN. See AcniLLEA. 
flowers are compoſed of ſeveral ſhort rays, which are white | MAUROCENIA. Lin. Gen. Plant. edit. 2: 289. The- 
like thoſe of the Chamomile, ſurrounding a yellow diſk, | Hottentot Cherry. 
compoſed of hermaphrodite florets, which form a hemi- | The CaaracTERs are, S | 
korn de in one common ſcaly empalement, The flewer hath five oval petals, which ſpread open. Is hath” 
The are ſucceeded by oblong, angular, naked ſeeds. | five famina, which are fituated between the als. In the cen- 

whole plant has a ffrong unpleaſant odour. * ter is fituated a roundiſh permen, crowned by a trifid ffigma. 

The following varieties of this plant are preſerved in {| The germen afterward turns fo an oval berry, with one or two 
8 222 3 pretty e if cells, each containing a fingle eval ſeed. 

taken of ſaving the ſeeds ; but where the ſeeds of The SPEcies are, | | 
theſe plants have been ſuffered to ſcatter, it will be almoſt | 1. Mavrocinia (Frangula) foliis ſubovatis integerri- 
Impolible to preſerve the varieties without mixture. I | mis, floribus cenfertis lateralibus. Maurocenia: with entire” 
2 — * 4 them here, for thoſe who are curious 2 22 oval, 8 growing 3 — 2 | 

| e varieties. | oz 7 s of t anches ; commonly c ottentot . 

I. Feverfew with very double flowers. (2 '- 6, Sweden (Phillyrea) foliis obversè ovatis fer- 
Eee OE _— whoſe borders or rays | ratis; — 2 r & — === Mauro- 

' e d. — -:* | cenia ith c&wer/e, oval, ſawwed leaves, and. ers grew! 

3. Feverfew with very ſmall rays, - in a corymbus at the ſides * end of the branches — . 

4: Feverfew with verydhort fiſtylar florets... call Cape Phillyrea, and by the Dutch Lejlehout, 

4 Feverfew with naked heads, having no rays or border. B 2 4 196 | e 


3. Mauxo- 


MAU 
3. Musoersta (Ceraſas) foliis ovatis nervoſis Inte- 
1 Maurocenia aui h eval veined leaves, which are en- 
"tire ; commonly called ſmailer Hettentet Cherry. : 

I. Mavnocenia (Americana) foliis obversè ovatis emar- 
ginatis, floribus folitarijs alaribus. Maurocenia with obverſe 
-oval pry whirh are indented at the 
. ing from the; tht branches. 
The firſt three — form naturally at the Cape of Good 
Hope; the firſt riſes to a conſiderable height in that country. 
The ſtalk is ſtrong, woody, and — with a purpliſh 
bark, ſending out many Riff branches, garniſhed 


Rte, of a dark 


en colour, and entire. s come 


out from the fide of the old branches in cluſters; three, 
upon one common fo:t-ftalk ; they 


four, cr five ſtanding 
are compoſed of five plain equal petals, ending in acute 
points, of a greehith yellow colour, changing to white. In 
the center 15 ſituated the oval germen, crowned by a trifd 
ſtigma, and between each — is firuated a ſtamina, ter- 
minated by oltuſe ſummits. The germen afterward turns 
to an oval pulpy berry, ſome having but one, and others 
two cells; iu cach of theſe is lodged one oval feed, 

The ſecond fort hath a woody tftalk; which in this coun- 
try ſeldom riſes more than eight or ten feet high, dividing 
into many branches; covered with a dark purpliſh bark, 

ihed with pretty ſtiff leaves, which are ſawed on their 
edges, obverſely oval, and ſtand oppoſite, of a light green, 
having ſhort foot-ſtalks. The flowers are produced in 
roundiſh bunches from the fide, and at the end of the 
branches; they are white, and have five ſmall 22 be- 
tween which are ſituated the ſtamina, terminated by obtuſe 
ſummits. In the center is ſituated a roundifh germen, 
_ ſometimes by a bifid, and at others by a trifid 
2. 
The third fort riſes with a woody ſtalk about the ſame 
height as the former, dividing into many branches, gar- 
nifhed with ſtiff, oval, entire leaves, of a light green _ 
* nHaving three longitudinal veins; theſe are fometimes placed 
oppoſite, and at others they are alternate, 
margin or border ſurrounding them. 
The fourth ſort was diſcovered by the late Dr. Houſtoun, 
growing naturally at the Paliſadoes in Jamaica. This riſes 
with a woody ſtalk from fifteen to twenty feet high; co- 
vered with a rough brown bark, which divides into many 
branches, garniſhed with ſtiff leaves, placed alternately, 
indented at the top with a fliff reflexed er; of a gray 
colour on their upper fide, but of a ruſty iron colour on 
their under, ſtanding upon ſhort ſoot-ſtalks. The flowers 
come out fingly along the fide of the branches, which have 
five ſmall white petals, ending in acute points, and five 
lender ſtamina, which are terminated by obtufe ſammits. 
In the center 1s fituated a roundiſh germen, ſapporting a 
long bifid ſtigma, which is permanent. The germen after- 


ward turns to a round berry; with one or two cells, &ach | 
| 


having one oblong feed. 


The firſt ſort is too tender to live abroad in England, but | 


as ĩt requires no artificial heat, ſo may be preſerved through 
the winter in a good green-houſe, where it deſerves a place 


for the beauty of its leaves, which are very thick, of a 


deep green, and differing in appearance from evefy other 


plant. It may be propagated by laying down thoſe ſhoots 


which are produced near the ground, but they are long in 

ang. rg roots. The ſhoots ſhould be twiſted in the 
part which is laid, to facilitate their putting out roots:: if 
theſe are laid down carefully in autumn, they will put out 
roots ſufficient to remove by the following autumn ; it may 
alſo be propagated by cuttings, but this is alſo a tedious 
method, as they are ſeldom rooted enough to tranſplant in 


leſs than two years. When this is practiſed, the young 


edges, and flower: grow- | 


with very 
thick leaves, almoſt oval, ftanding for the moſt part oppo- 


having a ſtrong. 


— — 


careful to ſhade them from the ſun till they 


M AU 

ſhoots of the former year ſhould be cut off, with 3 an 
piece of the old wood at the bottom, and planted ig 
filled with loamy earth, which muſt be plunged into a hs 
derate hot-bed, covering the pots with hand-glaſfes, which 
ſhould be cloſe ſtopped down to exclude the external ar 
they ſhould be pretty well watered at the time * 
planted, but afterward they will _— but little wet; ths 
glaſſes over them ſhould be covered with mats, to ſercen 
the cuttings from the ſun <uring the heat of the day, bot in 
the morning before the ſun is too warm, and in the aſter. 
noon when the ſun is low, they ſhould be uncovered, thet 
the oblique rays of the ſun may raiſe a gentle warmth un- 
der the glaſſes. With this care the Cuttings will take root 
but where this is wanting they ſeldom ſucceed. When the 
cuttings or layers are rooted, they ſhould be each planted 
in a ſeparate ſmall pot, and placed in the ſhade till they 
have taken new root; then they may be removed to a ſhel. 
tered ſituation, where they may remain during the ſummet 


ſeaſon z and, before the froſts of the autumn, they muſt be 
removed into the green-houſe, and treated in the ſame way 
as the other plants of that country. 


| When the plants have 
obtained ſtrength, they will produce flowers and fruit, which 
in warm ſeaſons will ripen perfectly; and if the ſeeds are 
ſown ſoon after they are ripe in pots, and. plunged into 
the tan-bed in the ſtove, the plants will come up the ſpring 
following; and may then be treated in the ſame manner 4 
thoſe which are propagated by n—_ and layers, 

The ſecond ſort is not altogether fo hardy as the firſt, ſo 
muſt have a warmer place in the green-houſe in winter, 
and ſhould not be placed abroad quite fo early in the ſpring, 
nor ſuffered to remain abroad ſo late in the autumn; but if 
the green-houſe is warm, the plants will require no addi- 
tional heat. This may be propagated by layers and cut- 
tings, in the ſame manner as the firſt, and requires the ſame 
care, for the cuttings are with difficulty made to take root; 
nor will the branches which are laid put out roots in lefs 
than a year, and if theſe are not young ſhoots, they will 
not take root. | 

The third fort is yet more rare than either of the former, 
and is with greater difficulty propagated, for the layers and 
cuttings are commonly two years before they get roots ſuf- 
ficient to remove; and as it never produces feeds here, ſo 
can be no other way propagated. This is alſo tenderer 
than either of the other ſorts, ſo requires a moderate degree 
of heat in winter, for without ſome artificial warmth it will 
not live through the winters in England. In the middle of 
ſummer the plants may be placed abroad in a warm fitua- 
tion, but they muſt be removed into ſhelter early in the au. 
tumn,; before the cold nights come on, otherwiſe they 
receive a check, which they will not recover in winter. 

The fourth ſort is much more impatient of cold than 
either of the other, being a native of a warmer country: 
This is propagated in the ſame way as the other forts, but 
when ſeeds can be obtained from Jamaica, the plants pro- 
duced from thoſe will be much the beſt; but as the ſeec 
ſeldom come up the firſt year, ſo they ſhould be ſown 4 
pots, and plunged into a moderate hot-bed of tanners bark, 
where they may remain all the ſummer ; and in the autumn 
they ſhould be removed into the bark-ſtove, and plunged 
into the tan-bed between the other pots of plants, in — 
yacant ſpaces; there they may remain till ſpring, when: 2 
ſhould be taken out of the ſtove, and plunged into 2 freln 
hot- bed, which will bring up the plants. When * 
fit to remove, they ſhould be each ey * a — 2 

N 3 - a „ oO 

rate ſmall pot, and plunged into a hot | cn —— 
new root; after which they muſt be treated in the ſame 
manner as other tender plants from the ſame count). 


All 
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ſorts defiokt ih a ft, gentle, loamy fo1, not 
ſo as to dvraim the wet; nor ſhould rhe ſoil be 
br; fer in fach they will not thrive. They retain 
their Coven all the yer, t make a good appearance iu the 
vinter ſeaſon, their leswves being remarkably ſtiff, and of a 
n, eſpecially the firſt fort, whoſe fruit ripens in 
ee greens eee THe P 
winter, which, hen it is in plenty on the plants, affords 
an agreeable variety. 
MAYS. Sce Zr a. 
MEADIA. Catefb. Carol. 3. p. t. 
The CK ACT ERS are, 
The firwer bath a permanent empalemtnt of one erf, cut into | 
ve long ſegments, which are riflexed. The firwrr hath one 
al, cut into foe parte, <wheſe limb is refiexed backward. 
It hath fue ſhort ftami nu ſitting in the tube, ceunecteil at the top | 
with a conical germen, terminated ty an ubiofe ffizma. The 
ment afterward becomes an Heng oval cafiue with one | 
4 at the top, and filled with ſinall feeds. 
This genus of plants was fo titled by Mr. Mark Catefby, | 
F. R. S. in honour of the late Dr. Mead, who was a gene- 
rous encourager of every uſeful branch of ſcience. | 
We have but one SPEcies of this genus, viz, 
Meabta (Dedecatheum.) Cateſb. Hiſt. Carol. App. t. 
tab. 1. Meadia. 
This plant grows naturally in Virginia, and other parts 
of North America, from whence many years ago it was | 
feat by Mr. Banifter to Dr. Compton, Lord Biop of Lon- 
don, in whoſe curious garden I firſt ſaw this plant grown 
in the year 1709; after which it was for ſeveral years lol 
in England till within a few years paſt, when it was again 
obtained from America, and has bcen fince propagated in 
pretty great plenty. It hath a perennial root, from which 
come out feveral long ſmooth leaves, which are fix inches 
long, and two and a half broad; at firſt ſtanding ereR, 
but afterward they ſpread on the ground, (eſpecially if the 
plants are much expoſed to the ſun.) From between theſe 
leaves ariſe two, three, or four ſtalks, in proportion to the 
ſtrength of the roots, eight or nine inches high ; they are 
ſmooth, naked, and are terminated by an umbel of flow- 
ers, under which 1s fituated the many-leaved involucrum. 
Each flower is ſuſtained by a pretty long ſlender foot-ftalk, 
which is recurved, fo that the flower hangs downward. It 
bes but one petal, which is deeply cut into five ſpear-ſhap- 
ed ſegments, which are reflexed backward like the flowers 
of Cyclamen or Sowbread ; the ſtamina, which are five in 
number, are ſhort, and fit in the tube of the flower, having 
hire arrow-pointed fammits, which are connected together 
round the ityle, forming a fort of beak. The flowers are 
purple, inclining to a Peach bloſſom coloùr, and have an 
oblong germen fituated in the bottom of the tube, which 
afterward becomes an oval capſule incloſed by the empale- 
ment, with the permanent ſtyle on its apex, which, when 
Tipe, opens at the top to let out the ſeeds, which are faſtened 
round the ſtyte. This plant flowers the beginning of May, 
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leaves decay, fo that the roots remain inactive till the fol- 
lowing ſpring. \ | 
It is propagated by offsets, which the roots put out free- 
ly when they are in a looſe moiſt foil and a ho dy ſituation; 
the beſt time to remove the roots, and take away the off- 
ſets, is in Anguft, after the leaves and ftalks are decayed, 
that they may be fixed well in their new fituation before 
the ſroſt comes on. It may alſo be propagated by ſeeds, 
which the plants generally produce in plenty; theſe ſhould 
fown in the autumn {con aſter they are ripe, either in a 
ſhady moiſt border, or in pots, which ſhould be placed in 
the made; in the ſpring the plants will come up, and muſt 
tuen be kept clean from weeds, and if the ſeaſon proves 


and the ſeeds ripen in July, ſoon after which the ftalks and | 


eight inches diſtance from each other, which will be room 


and keep growing all the winter. 


MED 
ery they thift be Frequently refreſhed with water; nor 
ſhould they be expoſed to the ſun, for while the plants are 
young they are very impatient of heat, fo that 1 have 
nowyn 1 numbers of them deſtroved in two or three 
dnys, Which were growing to the full fun. Theſe young 
plants ſhould not be tranſplanted till the leaves are decay- 
ed, then they may be carefully taken up and planted in a 
ſhady border, where the ſoil is looſe and moiſt, at about 


enough for them to grow one year, by which time they will 
be ſrrong enough to produce flowers, ſo may then be tranſ- 
planted into ſome fhady borders in the flower garden, where 
they will appear very ornamental during the continuance 
of their flowers. Fee 

MEADOW SAFFRON. See Corcarcyu. 

MEDEOLA. Lin. Gen. Plant. 411. 

The CHARACTERS are, | 2 

T he flower has no empalement ; it hath fx ob long oval petalr, 
and fix ac. ha ped ſtaumi na terminated by incumbent ſummits, 
and three horned germen terminating rhe fre. Ye germen af- 
terward turns 10 a roundifh trifid berry awith three cells, cach 
containing one heart-ſhaped ſeed. 

The SPECIES are, . 

1. Mogel (Z{/parateides) foliis ovato-lanceolatis al - 
ternis, caule ſcandente. Med:ola wvith oval, {pear-fhaped, 
alternate leaves, and a climbing falt; commonly called Climbs 
ing African Afparagus, cuith a M ;rite EV. 

2. MebgoLA (Anguſtifolia) foliis lanceolatis alternis, 
caute ſcandente. Medeola with {pear-fhaped alternate lea ves, 
and a climling tall; or narrow-leaved, climbiag, African 
Ajparagus. 

3. MeveoL a (Firginiana) foliis verticillatis, ramis acu- 
leatis. Lin. Sp. Pl. 339. Medeola with leaves growing in 
wwhorls, and prickly branches. 1 

The firſt and ſecond ſorts grow naturally at the Cape of 
Good Hope. They have eren roots, compoſed of ſe- 
veral dugs or oblong knobs, which unite together at the 
top, from which ariſe two or three ſtiff ſtalks, which riſe 
four or five feet high, if they meet with any neighbouring 
ſupport to which ; can faſten, otherwiſe they fall to the 
ground : the firſt is garniſhed with oval ſpear-ſhaped leaves, 
ending in acute points, placed alternately, fitting cloſe to 
the ſtalks, of a light green on their under fide, and dark 
on their upper ; the leaves of the ſecond are much longer 
and narrower, in which their difference conſiſts. The flow- 
ers come out from the fide of the ſtalks, ſeametimes ſingly, 
at others there are two upon a flender ſhort foot-ſtalk ; they 
have ſix oblong equal petals, of a dull white colour; with; 
in theſe fic fix ſtamina, which are as long as the petals, ter- 
minated by incumbent ſummits. In the center 1s ſituated 
a germen with three horns, fitting upon a ſhort ſtyle, and 
crowned by three thick recurved ſtigmas ; the germen af- 
terward turns to a roundiſh berry with three cells, each con- 
taining one heart-ſhaped ſeed. 

Both theſe ſorts propagate freely by offsers from the roots; 
fo that when they are once obtained there will be no neceſſity 
of ſowing their ſeeds, which commonly lie a year in the 
ground: nor will the plants be ſtrong enough to flower in 
leſs than two years more, whereas the offsets will flower 
the following ſpring. 'The time for tranſplanting and part- 
ing of the roots is in July, when their ſtalks are entirely 
decayed, for they begin to ſhoot toward the end of Auguſt, 
Theſe roots ſhould be 

lanted in pots, and may remain in the open air till there 
is danger of froſt, hen they muſt be removed into ſhelter, 
for they are too tender to live through the winter in the 
open air; for if they are placed in a warm gieen-houſe they 
will thrive and flower very * but they ſeldom 
L fruit 
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' fruit unleſs they have ſome heat in winter; therefore where 
that is defired, the plants ſhould be placed in a ſtove kept 
to a moderate degree of warmth. 
The third fort is a native of North America. It is by 
Dr. Linnzus joined to this genus, in which I have follow- 
ed him; though, if I remember rightly, the characters do 
not exactly agree with the other, for the flower is either 
polypetalous, or is cut into many ſegments, and has but 
five ſtamina; being ſome years fince I ſaw the flowers, I 
cannot be very certain if I am right. This hath a ſmall 
ſcaly root, from which ariſes a ſingle ſtalk about eight 
Inches high, garniſhed with one whorl of leaves at a ſmall 
diſtance | eh the ground, and at the top there are two 
leaves ſtanding oppoſite ; between theſe come out three 
flender foot-ftalks, which turn downward, each ſuſtaining 
one ſmall, pale, herbaceous flower, with a purple pointal. 
This plant is hardy enough to live in the open air, but 
does not propagate faſt here, as it produces no ſeeds, ſo 
can only be increzſed by offets. 


* 


| 
MEDICA. Tourn. Inſt. R. H. 410. tab. 231. Medick, 


or La Lucerne. 
The CHARACTERS are, 
The flower is of the butterfly kind; the flandard is oval and 
entire; the two wings are oblong, oval, and 
Fx to the keel ; the keel is oblong, bifid, and reflexed toward 
the flandard. It has ten ftamina, nine of which are joined al- 
moſt to their tops; the other is fingle, terminated by ſmall ſum- 


mite. It bath an compreſſed germen, which is recurvyed, 
fitting on a ſhort fiyle ; this and the flamina are involved by 


the keel and flandard. The germen afterward turns to a com- 
preſſed moon-ſhaped pod, inclofing ſeveral kidney-ſhaped ſeeds. 
he SPECIES are, 

1. Mepica (Sativa) caule erecto herbaceo, foliis ter- 
natis, foliolis lanceolatis ſupernè ſerratis floribus ſpicatis 
alaribus. Greater upright Medick with purpliſh flowers ; com- 
monly called La Lucerne, and by the French Burgundy Hay. 

2. Mevica (Falcata) caule herbaceo diffuſo, foliis ter- 
natis, foliolis lineari lanceolatis, ſpicis brevioribus alari- 
bus & terminalibus. Wild Medick with Saffron-coloured 

1. ä 

3. Mepica (Radiata) caule herbaceo procumbente, fo- 
Jits ternatis, leguminibus ciliato-dentatis. Medick with an 
herbaceous trailing ſtalk, trifuliate leaves, and pods which have 
hairy indentures. - 7 
4. Mgpica (Hiſpanica) caule herbaceo procumbente, 
foliis pinnatis, leguminibus ciliato-dentatis. Medick with a 


trailing herbaceous flalk, winged leaves, and pods having hairy 


indentures. 

5. Mepica (Lalica) caule herbaceo proſtrato, foliis ter- 
natis, foliolis cuneiformibus ſuperne ſerratis, leguminibus 
margine integerrimis. Medick awwith a profirate herbaceous 


Halt, irifeliae leaves, wwheſe lobes are wedge-ſhaped, ſawed at 


the tcp, and he borders of the peds entire. 

6. Mepica (Cretica) caule herbaceo proſtrato, pedun- 
culis racemoſis, leguminibus lunatis. Medick with a proſ- 
zrate herbaceous ftalk, branching foot-ſtalks, and moon-ſhaped 

ods. 
1 7. Mepica (Arborea) foliis ternatis, foliolis cuneiformi- 
bus, caule erecto arboreo. Medick with trifeliate lea ves, 
-whoſe lobes are wedge-ſhaped, and an ered tree-like flalk ; or 
Cytiſus Virgilii. 3 

The firſt fort hath a perennial root, and an annual ſtalk 
which riſes four feet high in good land, garniſhed with trifo- 
liate leaves at each joint, whoſe lobes are ſpear-ſhaped, and 
ſawed toward their top. The flowers grow in ſpikes, which 


are from two to near three inches in length, ſtanding upon | 


naked foot-flalks, riſing from the wings of the ſtalk ; they 


are of the Pea bloſſom or butterfly kind, of a fine purple 


fixed by an ap- | 


| Weſt-Indies, particularly about Lima, where they cut it 


Ihe directions given by all thoſe who have written of 
{ this plant, are very imperfe&, and generally ſuch as, if 
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colour ; theſe are ſucceeded by compreſſed moon- ſhaped 
pods, which contain ſeveral kidney-ſhaped ſeeds. 

There are the following varieties of this plant: 

One with Violet-coloured flowers. 
Another with yellow flowers. 
A third with yellow and Violet flowers mixed. 
And a fourth with variegated flowers; but the firſt is the 
„ln 

This plant is ſu to haye rought origi 
from Media, and — thence had its name Medice, 1 7 
by the Spaniards called Alfaſa; by the French La Ly. 
cerne, and Grande Trefle; and by ſeveral botanic writers 
it is called Fœnum Burgundiacum, 1. e. Burgundian Hay 
But there is little room to doubt of this being the Medic; 
of Virgil, Columella, Palladius, and other ancient writers 
of huſbandry, who have not been wanting to extol the 
goodneſs of the fodder, and have given direction for the 
cultivation of it in thoſe countries where they lived. 

But notwithſtanding it was ſo much commended by the 
ancients, and hath been cultivated to ſo good purpoſe by 
our neighbours in France and Switzerland for many years, 
it hath not as yet found ſo good reception in our coun 
as could be wiſhed, nor is it cultivated in any conſiderable 
quantity here; though it is evident, it will ſucceed as well 
in England as in either of the before-mentioned countries, 
being extremely hardy, and reſiſting the ſevereſt cold of our 
climate : as a proof of this, I muſt beg leave to mention, 
that the ſeeds which have happened to be ſcattered upon 
the ground in autumn have come up, and the plants have 
enJured the cold of a ſevere winter, and made very ftrong 

lants. 

0 About the year 1650 the ſeeds of this plant were brought 
over from France, and ſown in England ; but whether for 
want of fkill in its culture, whereby it did not ſucceed, or 
that the people were ſo fond of going on in their old beaten 
road, as not to try the experiment, was the occaſion of its 
being entirely neglected in England, I cannot ſay, butitis 
very certain that it was neglected many years, FA as to be 
almoſt forgotten. However, I hope, before I quit this ar- 
ticle, to give ſuch directions for its culture, as will encou- 
rage the people of England to make farther trial of this va- 
luable plant, which grows in the greateſt heat, and alſo in 
very cold countries ; with this difference only, that in ve- 
ry hot countries, ſuch as the Spaniſh Weſt-Indies, &c. 
where it is the chief fodder for their cattle at this time, 
they cut it every week, whereas in cold countries it is ſel- 
dom cut oftener than three or four times a year. It is very 
certain that this plant will be of great ſervice to the inhabi- 
tants of Barbadoes, Jamaica, and the other hot iſlands in 
the Weſt-Indies, where one of the greateſt things they want 
is fodder for their cattle ; ſince by the account given of this 
plant by Pere Feuillẽ, it thrives exceedingly in the Spaniſh 


every week, and bring it into the market to ſell, and 1 
there the only fodder cultivated. 


practiſed in this country, will be found entirely wrong; for 
moſt of them order the mixing of this ſeed with Qats or 
Barley, as is practiſed for Clover; but in this way it ſeldom 
comes up well, and if it does, the plants will draw up 
weak by growing amongſt the Corn, as not to be recov 
under a whole year, if ever it can be brought to ts 
ſtrength again. 

Others have directed it to be ſown upon a low, ayer 
moiſt ſoil, which is found to be the worſt next to a clay, 0 
any for this plant; in both which the roots will rot in n- 


ter, and in a year or two the whole crop will be deten 
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Bet the foil in which this plant is found to ſucceed beſt 
in this country is, a light, dry, looſe, ſandy, deep land, 
which ſhould be well ploughed and drefied, and the roots 
fall noxious weeds, ſuch as Couch Graſs, &. deſtroyed, 
| herwiſe they will overgrow the plants while young, and 
prevent their progreſs. ; 

The beſt time to ſow the ſeed is about the middle of 
April, when the weather 1s ſettled and fair; for if you ſow 
it when the ground is very wet, or in a rainy ſeaſon, the 
eds will burſt and come to nothing (as is often the caſe 
with ſeveral of the Ie gumiuous plants) therefore you ſhould 
always obſerve to ſow it in a dry ſeaſon ; and if there hap. 

ns ſome rain in about a week or ten days aſter it is ſown, 
the plants will ſoon appear above ground. 

But the method I ſhould direct for the ſowing theſe ſeeds 
3; as follows: After having well ploughed and harrowed 
the land very fine, you ſhould make a drill quite acroſs the 

und, almoſt half an inch deep, into which the ſeeds 
Pool be ſcattered very thin, covering them a quarter of 
an inch thick, or ſomewhat more, with the earth ; then 
proceed to make another drill about a foot and a half from 
the former, ſowing the ſeeds therein in the ſame manner as 
before, and ſo proceed through the whole ſpot of ground, 
allowing the ſame diſtance between row and row, and ſcat- 
ter the ſeeds very thin in the drills. In this manner, an 
acre of land will require about fix pounds of ſeeds; for 
when it is ſown thicker, if the ſced grows well, the plants 
will be ſo cloſe as to ſpoil each other in a year or two, the 
heads of them growing to a conſiderable ſize, as will alſo 
the roots, provided they have room. I have meaſured the 
crown of one root, which was in my poſſeſſion, eighteen 
inches diameter; from which I cut near four hundred 
ſhoots at one time, which is an extraordinary increaſe, and 
this upon a poor, dry, gravelly ſoil, which had not been 
dunged for many years, but the root was at leaſt ten years 
old; fo that if this crop be well cultivated, it will conti⸗ 
nue many years, and annually improve ; for the roots ge- 
nerally run down very deep in the ground, provided the 
ſoil be dry ; and although they ſhould meet a hard gravel 
a foot below the ſurface, yer their roots would penetrate 
it, and make their way downward, as I have exper.enced, 
having taken up ſome of them which were above a yard in 
length, and had run above two feet into a rock of gravel, 
which was ſo hald as not to be looſened without mattocks 
and crows of iron, and that with much difficulty. : 

The reaſon for direQting this ſeed to be ſown in rows is, 
that the plants may have room to grow ; and for the better 
ſtirring the ground between them, to deſtroy the weeds, 
and encourage the growth of the plauts, which may be 
very eaſily effected with a Dutch hoe, juſt after cutting the 
crop each time, which will cauſe the plants to ſhoat again 
in a very little time, and be much ſtronger than in ſuch 
places where the ground cannot be ftirred ; when the plants 
irſt come up, the ground between them ſhould be hoed 
with a common hoe ; and if in doing of this you cut up 
the plants where they are too thick, it will cauſe the re- 
maining to be much fronger. This hoeing ſhould be re- 
peated two or three times while the plants are young, ac- 
cording as the weeds are produced, obſerving always to do 
din dry weather, that the weeds may the better be deſtroy- 
ed; for if it be done in moiſt weather, they will root and 
grow again. a 

With this management the plants will grow to the height 
of two feet or more, by the beginning of Auguſt, when 
the flowers will begin to appear, at which time it ſhould 
be cut, obſerving to do itin aCry ſeaſon; if it is to be made 
into Hay, it muſt be often turned that it may ſoon dry, 
and be carried off the ground, for if it lie long upon the 
roots it will prevent their ſhooting again. After the crop is 


—_ 
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taken off, you ſhould ſtir the ground between the rows with 
a hoe, to kill the weeds and looſen the ſurface, which will 
cauſe the plants to ſhoots again in a ſhort time, ſo that by 
the middle or end of September there will be ſhoots four or 
hve inches high, when you may turn in ſheep upon it to 
feed it down, ior it will not be fit to cut again the ſame 
ſeaſon ; nor ſhould the ſhoots be ſuffered to remain upon 
the plants, which would decay when the froſty weather 
comes on, and fall upon the crown of the roots, and pre- 
vent their ſhouting early the ſucceeding ſpring. So that 
the beſt way is to feed it until November, when it will have 
done ſhooting for that ſeaſon ; but it ſhould nut be fed by 
large cattle the firft year, becauſe the roots being young, 
would be in danger of being deſtroyed, either by their 
trampling upon them, or their pulling them out of the 
ground; but ſheep will be of ſervice to the roots by dung- 
ing the ground, provided they do not eat it too cloſe, ſo as 
to endanger the crown of the roots. 

The beginning of February, the ground between the 
rows ſhould be again ſtirred with the hoe to make it clean ; 
but in doing of this you ſhould be careful not to injure the 
crown of the roots, upon which the ſhoots will be coming 
out, for it is one of the earlieſt pabulum for cattle yet 
known. With this management, if the ſoil be warm, by 
the middle of March the thoots will be five or fix inches 
high, when, if you are in want of fodder, you may feed it 
down till a week in April ; after which it ſhould be ſuffer- 
ed to grow for a crop, which will be fit to cut the begin- 
ning of June, when you ſhould obſerve to get it off the 

round as ſoon as poſſible, and ſtir the ground again with 
a Dutch hoe, which will forward the plants ſhooting again: 
ſo that by the middle or latter end of July, there will be 
another crop fit to cut, which muſt be managed es before ; 
after which it ſhould be fed down again in autumn, and as 
the roots by this time will have taken deep hold of the 

round, there will be little danger of hurting them, if you 
ſhould turn 1n large cattle ; but you muſt always obſerve 
not to ſuffer them to remain after the roots have done ſhoot- 
ing, left they ſhould eat down the crown of the roots below 
the buds, which would conſiderably damage, if not deſtroy 
them. 

In this manner you may continue conſtantly to have two 
crops to cut, and two feedings upon this plant; and in good 
{eatons there may be three crops cut, and two feedings, 
which will be a great advantage to grafiers, eſpecially as 
this plant will grow upon dry barrea ſoils, where Graſs will 
come to little; and this will afford a good feed in dry ſum- 
mers, when Graſs is often burnt up; for as it is an early 
plant in the ſpring, ſo it will be of great ſervice when fod- 
der falls ſhort at that ſeaſon, for it will be fit to feed at leaſt 
a month before Graſs or Clover. 3, 

The beft places to procure the ſeed from, are Switzer- 
land, and the northern of France, which ſucceed 
better with us than that which comes from a more ſouthern 
climate ; but this ſeed may be ſaved in England m great 
plenty, if a ſmall quantity of ground ſtocked with the 
plants ſhould be left uncut till the ſeeds are ripe, when it 
muſt be cut, and laid to dry in an oges barn where the air 
may freely paſs through, but defended from the wet, for 
if it be expoſed thereto it will thoot while it remains in the 
pod, whereby it will be ſpoiled. When it is quite dry it 
muſt be threſhed out, > | cleanſed from the huik, and pre- 
ſerved in a dry place till the ſeaſon for ſowing it. The feed 
ſaved in En land is much preferable to any brought from 
abroad, as ' have ſeveral times experienced, the plants 
produced from it having been much ſtronger than chaſe 
produced from France, Switzerland, and Turkey ſeeds, 
which were ſown at the ſame time, and on the ſame ſoil and 
ſituation. 

LlIl 3 I am 
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1am inclinable to think that the reaſon of this plant not 
ſucceeding, when it has been ſown in England, has either 
been oned by the ſowing it with Corn, with which it 
will by no means thrive; or by ſowing it at a wrong ſea- 
fon, or in wet weather, whereby the ſeeds have rotted, and 
never come up, which hath diſcouraged their attempting it 
ain ; but however the ſucceſs has been, I dare aver, that 
che method of ſowing and managing of this plant, wl ich 
is here laid down, be duly followed, it will be found to 
thrive as well as any other fort of fadder now cultivated in 
England, and will continue much longer ; forif the ground 
be duly ſtirred after the-cutting each crop, and the laſt crop 
fed as hath been directed, the plants will continue in vi- 
gour forty or fifty years or more without renewing, as there 

' are many large fields now in France much older which are 
very vigorous. I have had ſome plants in my poſſeſſion 
more than forty years old in great perfection. 17 
The Hay of this row ſhould be kept in cloſe barns, it 
being too tender to be kept in reeks open to the air as other 
Hay ; but it will remain good, if well dried before it be 
carried in, three years. The people abroad reckon an acre 


; 


round. | 
And TI have been aſſured by perſons of undoubted credit, 
who have cultivated this plant in England, that three acres 
of it have fed ten cart horſes from the end of April to the 
beginning of October, without any other food, though 
they have been conſtantly worked. Indeed the beſt uſe 
which can be made of this Graſs is, to cut it, and give it 
reen to the cattle; where this hath been daily practiſed, 
F have obſerved that by the time the field has been cut over, 
that part which was the firft cut, hath been ready to cut 
again, ſo that there has been a conſtant ſupply in the ſame 
field from the middle of April to the end of October; when 
the ſeaſon has continued long mild, and when the ſummers 
Have proved ſhowery, T have known fix crops cut in one 
ſeaſon, but in the drieft ſeaſons there will be always three 
or four. When the plant begins to flower it ſhould then be 
cut, for if it ſtands longer the ſtalks will grow large, and 
the under leaves will decay, ſo that the cattle will not fo 
greedily devour it. Where there is a quantity of this cul- 
tivated, fome of it ſhould be cut before the flowers appear, 
otherwiſe there will be too much to cnt within a proper 
time. | 
When this is made into Hay, it will require a great deal 
of making ; for as the ftalks are very ſucculent it muſt be 
often turned, and expofed a fortnight or more before it 
will be fit to houfe, ſo this requires a longer time to make 
than Saint Foin ; therefore when it is cut, it ſhould be car- 
ried to make upon fome Graſs ground, becauſe the earth in 
the intervals of the rows will waſh up, and mix with the 
Hay in every ſhewer of rain, and by carrying it off as ſoon 
as it is cut, the plants will ſhoot up again ſoon ; but it is 
not fo profitable for Hay, as to cut green for all forts of 
cattle, eſpecially horſes, which are extremely fond of it, 
and to them it will anſwer the purpoſe of both Hay and 
Corn, and they may be worked at the fame time juſt as 
much as when they are fed with Corn, or dry food. 
milch cows are fed with this plant cut green all the ſummer, 
they will give agreater quantity of milk than with any other 
ſeod, and the milk, as alſo the butter, will be better fla- 
voured, as I haye frequently experienced : 'therefore every 
dairy farm, where there is proper land, ſhould always have 
a good field foyn with Lucerne, which will be found very 
advantageous to the poſſeſſor: for I have known twelve 
ces kept from May-day till October, with leſs than two 
acres of this plant ; whereby the Hay on the other land, 
has been wholly reſerved for winter. 
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ſmaller, do not ftand ere, and never riſe © hi 


annual plant, whole ſtalks grow. a foot and a 
of this fodder ſufficient to keep three horſes all the year |. 


flowers at the top, which are ſucceeded by compreſſed moon- 


down, garniſhed at each joint with trifoliate leaves“ 


The ſecond fort grows naturally in the ſouth of France, | 


NME D 
in Spain and Italy, and has been ſuppoſed only a vag. 
of the firſt ; but 1 have frequently hs — this by %e 
and have never obſerved it to alter. The ſtalks of 


ty 
this are 
Sb; the 


leaves are not half fo broad; the flowers are produced is 


ſhort roundiſh ſpikes, and are of a Saffron colour. It hath 
a perennial root which will continue many years, but is fel. 


dom cultivated any where. 

The third fort grows naturally in Italy ; this is an annual 
plant, with ſeveral ſlender branching ſtalks a foot and a half 
long, which ſpread on the ground, garniſhed with trifoli. 
ate leaves, whoſe lobes are oval, ſpear-ſhaped, and entire 
The flowers are produced fingly upon flender foot-ftalks, 
which proceed from the fide of the branches ; they are ſmall 
of a yellow colour, and ſhaped like thoſe of the forme: 
ſort ; theſe are ſucceeded by broad, flat, moon-ſhaped 
pods, whoſe borders are indented, and terminated by fine 
hairs ; in each of theſe pods is lo:ged four or five kidney. 
ſhaped ſeeds. | 

The fourth ſort grows naturally in Spain; this is alſo an 
half long, 
trailing on the ground, garnifhed with winged leaves, 2.4 
poſed. of two pair of ſmall Jobes, terminated by one large, 
oval, ſpear-ſhaped one. The flowers ſtand upon long ſlen- 
der foot-ſtalks, each ſuſtaining four or five gold-coloured 


ſhaped pods, not half fo large as thoſe of the third fort, but 
have hairy indentures like thofe. | 

'The fifth ſort grows naturally on the borders of the ſea in 
ſeveral parts of Italy; this is alſo an annual plant, with 
proſtrate herbaceous ſtalks about a foot long, garniſhed 
with trifoliate leaves, whoſe lobes are wedge-ſhaped and 
{awed toward the top. The flowers are produced upon ſlen- 
der foot. ſtalks, each ſuſtaining five or fix pale yellow flow- 
ers, which are ſucceeded by ſmall, thick, moon - ſnaped 
pods, whoſe borders are entire, containing three or four 
{mall kidney - ſhaped ſeeds in each. | 

The fixth ſort grows naturally in the Archipelago ; this 
is an annual plant; the ſtalks are ſlender, about a foot long, 
branching cut into ſmaller, garniſhed with winged hoary 
leaves; thoſe on the lower part of the ſtalk are compoſed 
of two pair of lobes, terminated by an odd one, but thoſe 
on t' © upper part of the ſtalks are trifoliate. The flowers 
are produced at the end of the ſtalks; they are ſmall, yel- 
low, and ſhaped like thoſe of the other ſorts, and are ſuc- 
ceeded by compreſſed moon ſhaped pods, which are acutely 
indented on their borders, and contain three or four kidney- 
ſha ped ſeeds. 

Theſe annual ſorts are preſerved in the gardens of thoſe 
who are curious in botany; the ſeeds of theſe ſhould be 
ſown on an open bed of freſh ground, in the place where 
the plants are to remain, becauſe they do not bear tranſ- 
planting well, unleſs when they are young. As the plants 
ſpread their branches on the ground, fo they ſhould not be 
ſown ncarer than two feet and a half aſunder; when the 
plants come up, they wall require no other care but to keep 
them clean from weeds, 

The ſeventh ſort grows naturally in the iſlands of the 
Archipelego, in Sicily, and the warmeſt parts of Jta'5- 
This riſes with a ſhrubby ſtalk to the height of fix or ſever 
feet, covered with a grayiſh bark, and divides 16:9 man 
branches, which, while young, are covered with a hoary 


lobes are ſmall, ſpeur- ſnaped, and hoary on their vn. 
theſe remain all the year. The flowers are produc 

ſtalks, which ariſe trom the fide of the branche 
of a bright yeliow, each foot-ſtalk ſuſtaining rour + hve 
lowers, which are ſucceeded by compreſſed moc {haped 
pods, each containing three or four kidney-ſhaped — 
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n flowers great part of the year, eſpecially when the win- 
. — — bg or when he Nos are ſheltered in win- 
ter, they are ſeldom deſtitute of flowers ; but thoſe in the 
open air begin to flower in April, and continue 1n ſucceſſion 
il December. Thoſe flowers which appear early in ſum- 
mer will have their ſeeds ripe in Auguſt, or the beginning 
tember, and the others will ripen in ſucceſſion till 
the cold ſtops them. : 3 
This plant may be propagated by ſowing the ſeeds, either 
a moderate hot-bed, or on a border of light earth, in 
the beginning of April; when the plants come up they 
ſhould be carefully cleaned from weeds, but they ſhould re- 
main undiſturbed, if ſown in the common ground, till Au- 
ouſt following ; but if on a hot-bed, they ſhould be tranſ- 
lanted about Midſummer into pots, placing them in the 
ade until they have taken root; after which they wy be 
removed into a fituation where * may be ſcreened from 
ftrong winds, in which they may abide till the latter end of 
October, when they muſt be put under a frame to ſhelter 
them from hard froits, eſpecially while they are young. In 
April following theſe plants may be ſhaken out of the pots, 
and placed in the full ground, where they are deſigned to 
remain, which ſkould be in a light foil and a warm fitua- 
tion, in which they will endure the cold of our ordinary 
winters extremely well, and continue to produce flowers 
moſt part of the. year, and retaining their leaves all the 
winter, renders them the more valuable 

* Thoſe alſo which were ſown in an open border may be 
tranſplanted in Auguſt following, in the ſame manner; 
but in doing of this, you muſt be careful to take them up 
with a ball of earth to their roots, if poſſible, as alſo to 
water and ſhade them until they have taken root ; after 
which they will require little more care than to keep them 
clear from weeds, to prune off the luxuriant branches to 
keep them within due compaſs ; but you ſhould never prune 
them early in the ſpring, nor late in autumn, for if froſt 
Hould happen ſoon after they are pruned, it will hurt the 
tender branches, and many times the whole plant 1s loſt 
thereby. _ 

Theſe plants have been ſuppoſed tender, ſo were houſed 
every autumn; but I have had large plantg of this kind, 
which have remained in the open air in warm fituations 
many years, without any cover, and have been much 


houſed ; though, indeed, it will be proper to keep a plant 
or two in ſhelter, leſt by a very ſevere winter (which ſome- 
_ open in England) the plants abroad ſhould be de- 
yed. 

They may alſo be propagated by cuttings, which ſhould 
be planted in April upon a bed of light earth, and watered 
and ſhaded until they have taken root, after which they 
may be expoſed to the open air; but they ſhould remain in 
the ſame bed till Auguſt following before they are tranſ- 
planted, by which time they will hace made ftrong roots, ſo 
thonld be removed to the places where they are to remain, 
Obſerving (as was before dire*!cd) to water and ſhade them 
until they have taken root; after which you may train them 
ud With trait tems, by faiteuing them to ſticks, otherwiſe 
they are apt to grow crocked and irregular ; and when you 
Wwe got their ſtems to the h ight ycu defign them, they 
ay then be reduced to regular heads, and with pruning 
— regular ſhoots every year, they may be kept in very 
order 
vlant grows in 
gvats 
male 7 
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great plenty ir: the kingdom of Na- 
1 feed upcn t, with whole milk the 
2 Mtants 7:;at-quantitiys of cheeſe ; it alſo grows 
m tle um; of the Arch'pc!.:0, where the Turks uſe the 
wood of theſe fhrobs to m e handles for their ſabres, and 
ihe Caloyers of Patmos make their beds of this wood. 
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ſtronger, and flowered much better than thoſe which were 
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This is by man le ſuppoſed to be the Cytiſus of 
Virgil, Coldmellz, = — old << on 2 which 
they mention as an extraordinary plant, and 2 cul- 
tivation for fodder, from whence ſeveral perſons have re- 
commended it as worthy of our care in England. But how- 
ever uſeful this plant may be in Crete, Sicily, Naples, or 
thoſe warmer countries, yet I am n, it will never 
thrive in England, ſo as to be of any real advantage for 
that purpoſe ; for in ſevere froſt it is very ſubject to be de- 
ſtroyed, or at leaſt ſo much damaged, as not to recover its 
former verdure before the middle or latter end of May, aad 
the ſhoots which are produced, will not bear cutting above 
once in a ſummer, and then will not be of any conſidera- 
ble length, the ſtems growing very woody, which readers 
the cutting of it very troubleſome; ſo that upon the whole, 
it can never anſwer the trouble and expence in cultivating 
it, nor is it worth the trial, ſince we have ſo many other 
plants preferable to it; though in hot, dry, rocky coun- 
tries, where ſew other plants will thrive, this may be of 
great advantage, as it grows from the fiſſures of rocks, 
where there is not ſoil for cultivation, in ſuch ſituations 
this plant will live many years, and thrive very well. 

But however unfit this may be for ſuch uſe in England, 


yet for the beauty of its hoary leaves, which will abide all 


the year, together with its long continuance in flower, it 
deſerves a place in every good garden, where, being in- 
termixed with ſhrubs of the ſame growth, it makes a very 
agreeable variety. | | 

MEDICAGO. Lin. Gen. Plant. 805. Snail Trefoil. 

The CHaRaCTERS are, 

The flower ts 4 the butterfly kind, having an ova! ere 
Handard, whoſe borders are rejiexed. The wings are oblong, 
oval, and fixed to the keel by an appendix. The keel is oblong, 
bifid, obtuſe, and reflexed. It hath ten lamina, nine of whicb- 
are joined, and the other is fengle; and an oblong en which 
fits upon a fhart flyle, and is involved with the lamina by the 
keel, crowned by a very ſmall ftigma ; it afterward turns t a 
pod, twiſted into the form of a frail, incloſing many kidnty-- 
ſhaped feeds. 

The Species are, 

1. Mepicaco (Maritima) pedunculis racemoſis, legu- 
minibus cochleatis, ſpinoſis, caule procumbente tomento- 
ſo. Hort. Cliff, p78. Medicago with branching foct-ftalks, . 
Jnail-ſhaped pricily pods, and a trailing woolly ftalk; or Sea 
Medich. 

2. Me pic (Scutellata) legyminibus cochleatis iner- 
mibus, ſtipulis dentatis, caule anguloſo diffuſo, ſo iolis 
oblonga ovatis acute dentatis. Szail Trefoil; commonly called 
Snails. 

3. Mzpicaco(Torrata) leguminibus tornatis inerm bus, 
ſtipulis acute dentatis, foliolis ſerratis. Szail T refoil æuitb 4 
ſmaller, turned, ſmooth fruit. . 

4. Menicaco. (Ixtortexta) leguminibus cochleatis ſpino- 
ſiſſimis aculeis utrinque tendentibus. Snail Trefoil with 4 
large fruit, whoſe ſpines point upward and downward ; com- 
monly called Hedgehog. | 1 

5. Medico (Laciuiata) leguminibus cochleatis ſpi- 
noſis, foliolis acute dentatis tricuſpidiſque. Szail-fpaped 
Trefoil with a round prickly capſule, and el:gantly cut leaves. 

There are many other ſpecies of this genus, which ow 
naturally in the warm -parts of Europe, and are preſerved in 
botanic gardens for the ſake of variety; but as theſe are 
rarely cultivated in other gardens, fo it would be beſide 

my purpoſe to enumerate them here. 

The 5: fort grows naturally on the borders of the Me- 
diterrancan fea; this is a perennial plant, with 3 
woelly branches about a foot long, divided into ſmal 
branches, garniſhed with trifoliate downy leaves at each. 
joint. The flowers are produced from the ſide and at the 
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ends of the branches in ſmall cluſters ; they are of a bright 
yellow colour, and are ſucceeded by ſmall, round, ſnail- 
— fruit, which are downy, armed with a few ſhort 
ines. ; 
Phi, plant is perennial, and may be propagated by ſeeds, 
which ſhould be fown upon a warm border of dry ſoil in 
the ſpring, where the plants are deſigned to remain; when 
the plants come up, two or three of them may be tranſ- 
lanted into ſmall pots to be ſheltered in winter, becauſe 
in ſevere froſt, thoſe which are in the open air are ſome- 
times deſtroyed ; though they will endure the cold of our 
ordinary winters, in a dry ſoil and a ſhady fituation. Thoſe 
plants which are Ieft remaining will require no other cul- 
ture but to thin them where they are too cloſe, and keep 
them clean from weeds. It may alſo be propagated by 
cuttings, planted in June and July in a ſhady border, co- 
vering them cloſe with a glaſs to exclude the external air ; 
theſe will take root in about fix weeks time, and may then 
be either planted in a warm border or in pots, and treated 
in the ſame way as the ſeedling plants. 

The ſecond fort is an annual plant, which natu- 
rally in ſome of the warm parts of Europe; butin England 
it is cultivated in gardens * the oddneſs of its fruit, which 
is twiſted in the form of a ſnail, and as it ripens turns to a 
dark brown colour, ſo as to have the appearance of ſnails 
feeding on the plants at the firſt view. This hath trailing 
branches; the flowers are of a pale yellow, and come out 
from the fide of the branches. Thef. appear in June and 
July, and the ſeeds ripen in autumn. It 1s 5 gr by 
ſeeds, which ſhould be ſown in the middle of April, where 
the plants are to remain; the plants ſhould be thinned where 
they are too cloſe, and kept clean from weeds, which is all 
the culture they require. | : 

The third fort is alſo an annual plant, which grows na- 
turally in Spain. This hath trailing branches, and yellow 
Aowers like the ſecond fort, but the fruit is much longer 
and cloſer twiſted, fo as to reſemble the figure of a veſſel 
called a pipe, being leſs at each end than in the middle. 


This is frequently kept in gardens for the ſake of variety, | 


and may be propagated and treated in the ſame way as the 
ſecond ſort, 

The fourth ſort is an annual plant, which was formerly 
more cultivated in the Engliſh gardens than at preſent. The 
ſtalks, leaves, and flowers are like thoſe of the two former 
ſorts, but the fruit is much larger, and. cloſely armed with 
long ſpines like a hedgehog, from whence it had the title; 
theſe ſpines point every way, ſo that it is difficult to handle 
the fruit without ſmarting for it. It is propagated by ſeeds 
in the ſame way as the ſecond ſort, and the plants require 
the ſame treatment. 

The fifth ſort grows naturally in Syria; it is an annual 
plant, with trailing ſtalks like the former ; the lobes af the 
trifoliate leaves are wedge-ſhaped, ſharply indented on the 
edges, and at the top have three acute points. The flowers 
are cf a pale yellow, and the fruit is ſnail-ſhaped but ſmail, 
and armed with many weak ſpines. It may becultivated in 
the ſame way as the other, 

MEDLAR. See MesPirvs. 

MELAMPYRUM. Tourn. Inſt. R. H. 173. tab. 78. 
Cow Wheat. 

The CHARACTERS are, 

The flower is of the lip kind, having an obleng recurved tube 
compreſſed at the brim ; the upper lip is formed like a helmet; 
the under lip is plain, erect, and cut into three ſegments. It 
hath four awl-ſhaped ſtamina which are curved under the up- 
per lip, tavo of which are ſhorter than the other, terminated by 
oblong ſummils ; in the center is ſituated an acute-pointed ger- 


men, with a fingle flyle crowned by an obtuſe ſtigma. The em- 


| palement afterrvard turns 10 an oblong aca'e-rinted 
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two cells, incleſiug a pretty large Gyal feeds, eop/alt whk 


T he SPECIES are, 

1. MELAMPYRUM (Pratenſe) floribus ſecundis lateral: 

bus conjugationibus remotis, corollis clauſis. Flor. Suec. 
513. Broad lea ved yellow Cow M beat. 

2. Meraurxaun (Ceiflatum) ſpicis quadrangularibas 

$10. Tellom gar. 


compactis obtuſis imbricatis. Flor. Suec. 
row-leawved Cow Wheat. 

3. MeLameyrUM (Arverſ) ſpicis conicis laxè braÞeiz 
dentato-ſ.caceis, Prod. Leyd. 298. Cow Wheat with fur. 
pls tops. 
| 4. Meraurrzun (Nemero/um) bracteis cordato-lanceg. 
latis, ſummis coloratis ſterilibus, calycibus lanatis, Fler 
Suec. 512. Cow Wheat with blue tops. - 

Theſe plants are ſeldom cultivated in gardens, The 
firſt ſort grows naturally in woods in many parts of Ene. 
land. The ſecond fort grows plentifully in Bedfordſhife 
and Cainbridgeſhire. The fourth ſort grows in the north. 
ern parts of Europe. The third ſort grows naturally in 

ſome of the ſandy lands in Norfolk, though not in preat 
plenty ; but in Weſt Friezland ard Flanders it grows y 
Oy among the Corn. Clafius ſays, it ſpoils their 

read, making it dark; and that thoſe who eat of it uſed 
to be troubled with heavineſs of the head, in the fame 
manner as if they had eaten Darnel or Cockle : but Taber. 
næmontanus declares, He has often eaten it without any 
harm; and ſays, it makes a very pleaſant bread. It is a 
delicious food for cattle, particularly for fattening of oxen 
and cows, for which purpoſe it may be cultivated. 

The ſeeds of theſe plants ſhould be ſown in the autumn 
ſoon after they are ripe, otherwiſe they ſeldom grow the 
firſt year; when the plants come up they muſt be weeded 
in the ſpring while young, and as ſoon as they begin to 
ſhew their flowers the cattle may feed upon it; but they 
| ſhould be confined to a certain ſpace, and not permitted to 

run over the whole field to trample it down, which would 
deſtroy a great part of it. 

The third and fourth ſorts make a pretty appearance, 
with their Pi and blue tops, during | oe months of. July 
and Auguſt. They are all of them annual plants. 

MELASTOMA. Lin. Gen. Plant. 481. The American 
Gooſeberry-tree. 
| The CHaRacTERs are, 

T he flower has five roundiſh petals, which are inſerted into 
the border of the empalement, and ten ſhort ffumi na terminated 
by long recurved ſummits. Unger the flower is fituated a round- 
iſh germen, which 1 turns to a berry with fue ceili, 


covered by the em » Which crowns it, and contains many 
ſmall ſeeds. 
The Species are, 

1. MELasToma (Plantaginifelia) foliis denticulatis ova- 
tis acutis. Lin. Sp. Plant. 389. American Gooſeberry <with a 
large Plantain leaf. 

2. MELasToMaA (Acinedendron) foliis denticulatis ſubtri- 
nerviis ovatis acutis, nervis. Lin. Sp. Plant. 390. Another 
Plantain-leaved Goojeberry of America, bearing a few fruit, 
which are of a Violet colour. 

3. MeLasToma (Hirta) foliis denticulatis quinque- 
nervibus, caule hiſpido. Lin. Sp. Plant. 390. Ameri- 
rican Goeſeberry with a hairy, narrow, Plantain leaf, and 
tinging ſtalks. | 

4. MEeLasToma (Heloſericea) foliis integerrimis ovato- 
lanceolatis ſubtus ſericeis, nervis ante baſin coadunatis. 
Hort. Cliff. 162. Brancking Gooſeberry of the Braxils, with 
| @ Malabrathrum leaf. f 

5. MELasToOma (Grefſularioides) foliis lanceolatis utrin- 
que glabris nervis tribus ante baſin cocuntibus. Hort. 


Cliff. 
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162. American Gooſeberry without ſpines, ob leaves 

in long bunches- : ; 4 ; N a 

6. MELaSTOMA (Bicolor) foliis lanceolatis, nervis tri- 


bus longitudinalibus, ſubtus glabris coloratis. Hort. Cliff. 
162. Melaffoma with ſpear-ſhaped leaves, having three longi- 


veins, <vhich are coloured on their under fide. 
: ne Hr. Fier. Seri. lanceolatis-ovatis 
ae nervibus ſcabris. Flor. Zeyl. 171. Melaftoma with 
Near Paped oval leaves with five veins, which are rouph. 
8. MELASTOMA —1 or foliis oblongo-ovatis mi- 
nutiſſimè dencatis, inferne ſericeis quinquenervibus, floribus 
racemoſis. American Gooſeberry <vithout thorns, 2 to a 
large tree, with large ſcarlet leaves like thoſe of Malabathrum, 
and white flowers growing in long bunches. 
g. MELASTOMA (Petiolata) foliis denticulatis ovatis a- 
cominatis, inferne nitidiſſimis, petiolis longiſſimis. Mela/- 
ima with oval acute-pointed leaves, which are indented on their 


ch very ſhining on their under fide, and have very long foot- 


1D. MELasTOMA (Umbellata) foliis cordatis acuminatis 
rrimis, inferne canis, floribus umbellatis. American 


with entire heart-ſhaped leaves; called Barbadoes 


in 
Goo 
Elder. 

11. MELASTOMA (Racemeſa) foliis oblongo-cordatis acu- 
minatis, denticulato-ſerratis, floribus racemoſis ſparfis. 
Melaftoma <with oblong, heart-ſhaped, acute- pointed leaves, 
having ſawed indentures, and flowers growing thinly in long 
bunches. | 

12. MEL. asTOMA (Ferticillata) foliis ovato-lanceolatis, 
quinqvenervibus, ſubtus aureis, floribus verticillatis, caule 
tomentoſo. Melaftoma with oval ſpear-ſhaped leaves, having 
froe veins, of a gold colcur en their under fide, and flowers 
3 wwhorls, with a woolly falt. 

13. MEeLasTOMaA (Acata) foliis lanceolatis acutis den- 
ticulatis infernè incanis trinervibus, floritns racemoſis. 
Melaſtoma with acute ſpeur- aged leaves, which are indented 
en their edges, hoary en their under fide, <rith three weins, and 
fewers growing in bunches. 

14. MELasTOwa (Glabra) foliis ovato-Janceolatis acu- 
minatis integerrimis, utrinque glabris trinervibus, floribus 
racemoſis. Melaſtoma with entire, eval, ſpear-ſhaped lea ves, 
ending in acute points, with three veins, ſmooth on both ſides, 
and flowers growing in long bunches. 

19. MELasTOMA (Puinguenerva) foliis ovatis quinque- 


nervibus ſcabris, floribus racemoſis alaribus. Mfelaſſema 


with oval rough leaves having five weins, and flowers growing 
in bunches from the fades of the branches. uy 
16. MeLasroma (Ogandria) foliis lanceolatis triner- 
vibus glabris, marginibus hiſpidis. Mela oma avith ſmooth 
Jpear-ſhaped leaves having three weins, and hairy prickles on 
the border. E 

The firſt fort riſes about four or five feet high, the ſtem 
and branches being corered with long ruſſet hairs; the 
leaves grow oppoſite : they are five inches long and two 


broad, having five ribs or veins from end to end, but the 


three inner join beſore they reach the baſe; the fruit is pro- 
duced at the end of the ſhoots, which is a pulpy blue berry, 
as large as a Nutmeg. 

The ſecond fort grows to be a large tree, having many 
crooked branches, covered with a brown bark; the leaves 
are placed oppoſite on the branches ; they are ſmooth, en- 
tire, five inches long, and two broad in the middle, with 
three deep veins running through them, and are ſharply 
indented on their edges, ending in acute points; the fruit 
rows in looſe ſpikes at the end of the branches, and are 
of a Violet colour. 


The third fort grows to the height of twenty feet, with 
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ſeven inches long, and three and a quarter broad, of a dark 


ruſſet colour on their upper fide, but of a yellowiſh ruſſet on 


their under, ſoft to the touch; the ſtalks are covered with 
rough hairs, and the leaves are placed by pairs on the 
branches, which make a beautiful appearance when the 
trees are viewed at a diſtance. 
The fourth ſort ſeldom grows more than eight or ten feet 
high ; the leaves are about four inches long, having three 
longitudinal veins, which join before they reach the baſe ; 
they are entire, of a ſattin colour on their under fide, but 
of a light green on their upper, placed by pairs. 
The fifth ſort ſeldom grows more than ſeven or ei bt feet 
high ; the branches are covered with a ſmooth 1 bark, 
| 0a 7g with ſpear-ſhaped leaves, five inches long and two 
road in the middle; they are ſmooth on both fides, their 
edges are entire, and they terminate in acute points. The 
flowers are produced in pretty long hanging bunches, of an 
herbaceous colour, with long ſtyles, which are ſtretched out 


a good length beyond the petals; the fruit is ſmall, and 
black when ripe. 


many ſmooth ſlender branches, garniſhed with ſpear- 


cid green on the upper 


into 
aped 
one and a quarter broad, of a lu- 
e, but white on the under, having 
three longitudinal veins, which join before they reach the 
baſe, and are placed alternately on the branches. The 
flowers are produced in a looſe panicle at the end of the 
branches ; they are ſmall, white, and have pretty long 
tubes, which are ſucceeded by ſmall purple fruit. 

The ſeventh ſort riſes with an angular ſtalk fix or ſeven 
feet high, ſending out branches oppoſite, garniſhed with 
{pear-ſhaped, oval, rough leaves placed oppoſite; they are 
hairy, of a dark green on their upper fide, but of a pale 
green on their under. 'The flowers are produced at the ead 
of the branches, two or three ſtanding together, which are 
large, of a Roſe colour, inclining to purple, fitting in lar 
hairy empalements, and are ſucceeded by roundiſh purple- 
fruit, crowned by the empalement, which are filled with a 
purple pulp ſurrounding the ſeeds. : 

The eighth ſort grows to the height of twenty feet, with 
a large ftrait ſtem, covered with a gray bark; the branches 
are angular, garniſhed with oblong oval leaves near a foot 
in length, and fix inches broad, of a dark green on their 
upper fide, but ſilky on their under, with five ftrong longi- 
tudinal veins, placed oppoſite. The flowers are produced 
in long looſe bunches at the end of the branches, which 
are white, and are ſucceeded by roundiſh purple fruit, filled 
with pulp, in which the ſeeds are lodged. 

The ninth fort riſes with a ſtrong erect ſtalk thirty feet 
high, covered with a gray bark; dividing at the top into 
ſeveral angular compreſſed branches, garniſhed with oval 
leaves indented on their edges; they are placed oppoſite on- 
very long foot-ſtalks, of a lucid green on their upper fide, 
but of a pale gold colour and ſattiny on their under, with 
five ſtrong longitudinal veins, and a great number of ſmaller 
tranſverſe ones. The fruit is produced in looſe panicles at 
the end of the branches, which are white, and are ſuc- 
ceeded by purple fruit, about the 0 fize as thoſe of the 
former. | 

The tenth ſort riſes with a ſhrubby ſtalk ten or twelve 
feet high, covered with a hairy bark, dividing into many 
branches toward the top, garniſhed with heart-ſhaped leaves, 
ending in acute points, which are five inches long, and three 
broad toward their baſe, entire on their borders, of a dark 
green on their upper ſide, but hoary on their under, with 
five longitudinal veins, and many ſmaller tranſverſe ones; 
theſe are placed oppoſite, and ſtand upon long hairy foot-- 
ſtaiks. The flowers are produced at the end of the branches, . 


The ſixth fort riſes four or five feet high, rn 


leaves three inches lon 7 
d 


a large trunk, covered with a ruffet bark; the leaves are 


in a fort of umbel; they are of a pale Roſe colour, and 
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are ſucceeded by ſmall black fruit, a little lager than Elder 


'berries. wy 1 
The eleventh fort riſes with a ſhrubby ſtalk eight or nine 
feet biph, covered with a dark brown bark; the branches 
are ſtraggling, which are garniſhed with oblong heart- 
ſhaped leaves, indented on their edges, ending in acute 
points; they are ſmooth on both ſides, and of a liebt green 
colour. The flowers are produced in very looſe bunches at 
the end of the branches, which are ſmall, of an herbaceous 
colour, and are ſucceeded by ſmall fruit, of a dark colour 
when ripe. , 8 
The twelfth fort riſes with a ſhrubby ſtalk five or ſix feet 
high, dividing into ſmall branches, which are covered with 
a hairy woolly bark, of a ruſty iron colour, which are gar- 
niſhed with oval ſpear-ſhaped 4 placed oppoſite, of a 
dark green on their upper fide, of a ruſty iron colour on 


their vader, having five longitudinal ' veins. The flowers 
come out in whorls at the joints of the ftalks ; they are 
ſmall, of a purpliſh colour, and are ſucceeded by ſmall | 


black fruit. 


The thirteenth ſort is a low ſhrub, ſeldom riſing more 


than three feet high, dividing toward the bottom into flen- 
der branches, garniſhed with ſpear-ſhaped leaves, ending 
In acute points, of a dark green on their upper fide, but 


of a hoary white on their under, having three longitudinal 
veins, and are placed oppoſite upon fliort foot-ftalks. The 


tlowers are produced in looſe bunches at the end of the 
branches, which are white, and are ſucceeded by ſmall 
purple fruit. | 

The fourteenth ſort hath a ſhrubby ſtalk eight or nine 
feet high, divided into many ſmooth flender branches, gar- 
niſhed with oval ſpear-ſhaped leaves; they are entire on 
their edges, and ſmooth on both fides, ſtanding oppofite, 
and have three longitudinal veins. 'The flowers are pro- 
duced in looſe panicles at the end of the branches, which 
are ſucceeded by very ſmall purple fruit. | 

The fifteenth ſort riſes with ſeveral ſhrubby ftalks five or 
fix feet high, dividing into crooked ETD garniſhed 
with oval rough leaves, having five longitudinal veins, of 
a dark preen on their upper fide, but pale on their under, 
indented on their edges. The flowers are produced in very 
looſe bunches, which come out from the fide of the ftalks, 
of an herbaceous colour, and are ſucceeded by ſmall pur- 
pliſh fruit, filled with very ſmall ſeeds. 


feet high, dividing into many ſmooth branches, garnithed 


with ſmooth ſpear-ſhaped leaves, of a dark green colour, 


with three longitudinal veins; the edges of theſe leaves are 
cloſely ſet with briſtly ſtinging hairs. The flowers are pro- 
duced in looſe bunches at the end of the branches, of ea 


purpliſh colour, and are ſuceceded by very ſmall black 


fruit. 


where there are many more ſpecies than are here enumerated. 
Moſt of theſe here mentioned, were found by the late Dr. 
Houſtoun, growing naturally in Jamaica, from whence he 
ſent mary of their ſeeds to Europe, ſome of which ſuc- 
ceeded ; but moſt, = all the plants which were raiſed 
from them, were lo the ſevere winter in 1740, ſince 
which time they have not been recovered in Europe. 

There 1s great beauty in the diverſity of the leaves of 
theſe plants, many of them being very large, and moſt of 
them are of different colours on the two ſurfaces, their un- 
der fide being either white, gold colour, or ruſſet, and 
their upper of different ſhades of green, ſo that they make 
a fine appearance in the hot-houſe all the year; indeed, 
their flowers have no great beauty to recommend them, but 
yet for the fingular beauty of their leaves theſe plants de- 


ſerve a place in all curious collections, as much as mott | 


other ſorts. | 4 


—_— 


| 


| 
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There are very few of theſe plants at preſent in av of 
the European' gardens, which may have been occafione] 
the difficulty of bringing over growing plants from the yy 7 
Indies; and the ſeeds being imall when they are Waben bu 
of the pulp, ſoon become dry, ſo rarely ſucceed. The 
beſt way to obtain theſe plants is, to have the entire fruits 

ut up in dry ſand, as ſoon as they are ripe, and forwarded 
b the ſooneſt conveyance to England; theſe ſhould be 
immediately taken out when they arrive, and the ſeeds 
ſown in pots of light earth, and plunged into a moderare 
het-bed of ranners bark. When the plants come op, and 
are fit to remove, they mult be each planted into a (mall 

t. and plunged into the tan-bed ; and afterward ſhould 

e treated in the manner directed for the An RON, © 
which I ſhall defire the reader to turn, to avoid repetition, 

MELIA. Lin. Gen. Plant. 473. The Bead-tree. 

The CHaRaACTERS are, 

T he flower hath five ſpear-fſhaped petals which Spread open, 
and a cylindrical n'&arium ef one leaf, indented at the brim in 
ten parts. It has ten ſmall ſtamina inſerted in the top of the 
nectarium, with a conical germen, which afterward turn 10 4 
/eft globular fruit, including a reundiſb nut, having jive rough 
Furrocus, and five cells, each containing ene obleng /-ed. 

The Srciks are, 4, 
I. Meta (Axcdarach) foliis bipinnatis. Flor. Zeyl. 162. 
The Bead. tree, or folje Sycamore. 

2. MeLIA (A4zedirachia) foliis pinnatis. Hort. Cliff. 161, 

Melia with winged leaves, or evergreen Bead, tree. 


Ihe firſt ſort grows naturally in Syria, from whence it 


was brought to Spain and Portugal, where it is now be- 
come as common almoſt, as if it were a native of thoſe 
countries, 'This in warm countries grows to a large tree, 
ſpreading out many branches, garniſhed with winged leaves, 
compoſed of three ſmaller wings, whoſe lobes are notched 


and indented on tkeir edges, of a deep green on their up- 


per fide, but pale on the under. The flowers come out 
from the fide of the branches in long looſe bunches, com- 
poſed of five lorg, narrow, ſpear-ſhaped petals, of a whitiſh 
blue colour, which are ſucceeded by oblong fruit as large 
as a ſmall Cherry, green at firſt, but when ripe changes to 
a pale yellow, incloſing a nut with five deep furrows, hav- 
ing four or five cells, in each of which is lodged one ob- 
long feed. The pulp which ſurrounds the nut, is ſaid to 


| | have a deadly quality if eaten, and if mixed with greaſe 
The fixteenth fort riſes with a ſhrubby ſtalk ſeven or eigbt 


and given to dogs it will kill them. The nuts are bored 
— and ſtrung by the Roman catholicks to ſerve as 
beads. | | 

There has been of late years ſome of theſe plants intro. 
deced to the iſlands in the Weſt- Indies, where I am informed 
they continue flowering, and produce their fruit moit part 
of the year. The fruit I have received from thence by the 


1 | title of Indian Lilac, from which I have raiſed many of the 
All the ſorts are natives of the warm parts of America, 


plants, which flower much ſtronger than thoſe raiſed from 
Portugal feeds, | 

This ſort is propagated by ſeeds, which ſhould be ſoun 
in pots, and plunged into a hot-bed of tanners bark, where 
(if the ſeeds are freſh) they will come up in about two 
months time : in June they ſhould be gradually inured to 


| bear the open air, and ſoon after placed abroad in a well 


ſheltered ſituation, that they may be hardened before win- 
ter. In October you ſhould remove the pots under a hot- 
bed frame, where they may enjoy free open air when 
weather is mild, and be covered in hard froſt. 

In April following, you may ſhake out your plants from 
the ſeed-pots and divide them, planting each into a ſeparate 
ſmall pot, plunging them into a moderate hot-bed, which 
will greatly promote their rooting, and increaſe their growth; 
but you ſhould not draw them too much, but give them 3 


large ſhare of air, when the weather is gocd ; and the ww. 
ginning 
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inning of ane, you ſhould remove them out into the. o 
air th during the three or four winters, for while the 
plants are Young, they 

ben the plants are grown' pretty he 
may be planted in the open air. The beſt ſeaſon for this is 
in April, at which time you ſhould ſhake them out of the 
being careful not to ſhake'the earth from the roots, 
— pare off with a knife the outfide of the ball of earth. 


They ſhould have à dry ſoil and a warm fituation, otherwiſe | 


will be liable to miſcarry in ſevere fi weather. 

_—_ of theſe _—_ which — 22 an open ex- 
poſure, have endured the cold of our ordinary winters very 
well; but when a ſevere froſt happens, they are generally 
killed, or at leaſt their ſhoots are deſtroyed to the main 
dem; therefore it is much more ſecure to plant them 
againſt good aſpected walls, where they will live and pro- 
duce their flowers annually, and in warm ſeaſons they may 
have fruit. | | 

The ſecond 


= 


garniſhed with winged leaves, com 


7 


ſort grows naturally in India, where it be- 
— the ſtem is thick, the wood of a pale 
and the bark of a dark purple colour, and' ve 

The branches extend wide on every fide, which 
of five or fix 


pair of oblong acute-pointed lobes, terminated by an odd | 


one, and have a ftrong difagreeable odour. The flowers 
are produced in long branching panicles, which proceed 
from the fide of the branches; they are ſmall, white, and 
cut into five acute ſegments ; theſe are ſucceeded by oval 
fruit the fize of ſmall Olives, which, when Tipe, are yellow; 
the pulp which ſurrounds the nat is oily, acrid, and bitter ; 
the nut is white, and ſhaped like that of the former. It 
grows in ſandy land, both in India and the iſland of Ceylon, 
where it is always green, and produces flowers and fruit 
twice a year, | 

This fort is now very rare in England, and alſo in the 
Dutch gardens, where ſome paſt it was more com- 
mon; ĩt ĩs propagated by ſeeds in the ſame way as the other 
fort, but being much tenderer, the plants ſhould be kept 
conſtantly in the tan- bed. 

The firſt fort is commonly called Zizyphus alba in Por- 
tugal and Spain, and in Italy Pſeudocyamorus. It was by 
moſt of the modern botaniſts titled Azederach, but Dr. 
Linnæus has altered it to this of Melia, which was by 
Theophraſtus applied to a ſpecies of Aſh. _ 

MELIANTHUS. Tourn. Inſt. R. H. 430. tab. 245. 
Honey Flower. | | 

The ChARAcrExs are, 

The flower hath four narrow ſpear-fſpaped perals, divided into 
two lips, connected on their fides, and a nectarium of one leaf, 
fituated in the lower ſegment of the empalement, and faſtencd with 
it to the receptacle. It hath four erect lamina, - the two under 
being ſomewhat ſhorter than the other. In the center is frtuated 
@ four-cornered » which afterward becomes a quadran- 
gular capſule with diſtended cells, divided by partitions in the 
center, each containing one almoſt globular ſeed. 

The Speciss are, 

I. MeLianTavs (Major) ſtipulis ſolitariis petiolo ad- 
niti. Hort. Cliff. 492. African Honey Flower, or greater 
Melianthns. 

2. Merianrgvus (Minor) ſtipulis geminis diſtinctis. 
Hort. Cliff. 492. Smaller, flinking, African Honey Flower. 

Theſe plants grow naturally at the Cape of Good Hope, 
from whence the firſt ſort was brought to Holland in the year 
1972; this hath a perennial root, which ſpreads much in 

ght ground, from whence ariſe many hollow ſoſt ſtalks fix 
or ſeven feet high, garniſhed with large winged leaves, 


which embrace the ſtalks with their baſe, where they have 


| 


a large ſingle ſtipulz faſtened on the upper fide of the foot- 


require ſhelter from hard froſt; but 
1Jarge and woody, they 


| 


| 


| 


| 
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flalk. The leaves have four or five pair of very large lobes, 
terminated by an odd one, which are deeply jagged on their 
edges into acute ſegments; between the lobes runs a double 
leafy border, or wing, on the upper fide of the midrib, fo 
as to connect the baſe of the lobes her. The flowers 
are produced in pretty long ſpikes, which arife from the top 
of the ſtalks; they are of a Chocolate colour, formed hke 
the lip flower, but have four narrow petals, ir which it 
differs from them; theſe are ſucceeded by oblong four- 
cornered capſules, divided by a central partition into four 
cells, each containing one roundiſn ſeed. 
This plant was formerly preſerved in green-houſes, and 
treated as a tender exotic, but'with that management the 
plants were fo much drawn in winter, as to prevent their 
flowering. But of late years they have been treated in a 
different way, moſt of them having been planted in the full 
und in warm borders, where all thoſe ſtalks which are 
not killed by froſt ſeldom fail to flower the ſpring following 
ſo that the ſureſt method to have them flower, is to cover 
them with mats or Reeds in froſty weather, to prevent their 
* being killed by the cold; and if the plants grow in d 
rubbiſh, they will not ſhoot ſo vigorous as in good ground, 
ſo will be leſs ſucculent, and therefore not ſo liable to ſuffer 
by froſt. | 
This plant is eaſily propagated by taking off ſuckers or 
ſide ſhoots in ſpring, which, if they have good roots, there 
will be little danger of their growing, ſo ſhould be planted 
where they are to remain, and will require no other care 


than is before-mentioned ; they may alſo be propagated by 


cuttings during any of the ſummer months, which, if wate 
and ſhaded, will take root very well, and may afterwards be 
tranſplanted where they are deſigned to remain. | 

The ſecond fort riſes with round, ſoft, ligneous ſtalks five 
or fix feet high, which ſend out two or three branches from 
their fide, garniſhed with winged leaves like thoſe of the 
former ſort, but not half ſo large, and have two diſtinct 
ſtipulz adhering to their foot-ſtalks ; they are of a deep 
green on their upper ſide, and whitiſh on their under. The 
flowers come out from the fide of the ſtalks in looſe hang- 
ing bunches, each ſuſtaining fix or eight flowers, which are 
ſhaped like thoſe of the firſt fort, but ſmaller ; the lower 
part of the petals are green, their upper part are of a Sa ffron 
colour, and on their outſide in the ſwelling part of the petals 
is a bluſh of fine red ; theſe have two long and two ſhorter 
ſtamina, which are terminated by yellow ſummits. The 
flowers are ſucceeded by four-cornered ſeed-veſiels, which 
are ſhorter than thoſe of the firſt ſort, in which are lodged 
four oval ſeeds, in ſeparate apartments. 

This ſort does not ſpread its roots fo much as the firſt, ſo 
is not propagated with ſo great facility; but cuttings of this 
ſort planted upon an old hot-bed, whoſe heat is over, and 
covered cloſe with bell or hand-glafſs. to exclude the air, 
will take root pretty freely; theſe may be planted in pots, 
and ſheltered in the winter under a common frame for a year 
or two, till they have obtained ſtrength; then they may be 
planted in a warm border, and treated in the ſame way as 
the former ſort, with which management I have ſeen them 
flower much better than any of cheſe which have been 
treated more tenderly, and theſe plants have perfected their 
ſeeds in good ſeaſons. | 

MELILOTUS. See TaIGONELLA. 

MELISSA. Tourn. Iaſt. R. H. 193. tab. 91. Baum. 

The CHARACTER3 are, 

T he flower is of the lip kind, having a cylindrical tie; the 

| chaps are gaping the upper lip is ered, forked, ard :n.iented at 
the end. The under lip is trifd. It hath ſour awi-/raped fla- 
mina, two of which are as long as the pete, the other are but 


G oy" two ears at the baſe, which alſo embrace the I turn: to four naked ſeeds, fitling in the empalement. 
M m m 


half fo long. It hath a guadriſid germen, which afterward 
The 


MEL. 
The Freie 00 r "Ip" 
7 „53 1 eh racemis azillaribus verticilla- 
tis, pedicellis fimplicabus. Lin. Sp. Pl. 392. Garda, or 
UM. | 
72 


common Ran. | 
* tk“ (Romare) ſloribus verticillatis ſeſſlibus, 
- ans JA. 


3; Msu1544 (Grandifora) pedunculis axillaribus dicho- 
tomis — 7 florpm, Lan. Sp. Plant. 592. Calau 
a flower. | 

4. Marissa (Calaminiha) pedunculis axillaribus dicho- 
tomis longitudine foliorum. Lin. Sp. Plant. 593. Common 

| 5. Mrs ( — 1 
foho longioribus, canle decumbente. Lin. Sp. Plant. 593. 
Calamint with the t of Pexnyroyal. D 
6. MsL1334a (Creyica) racemis terminalibus, pedunculis 
folitariis breviſimis. Lin. Sp. Plant. 593. Hoary Calamint 


„Mariza (Majoranifoba) foliis ovatis glabris, flo- 
* | — ſefhlibus, pedunculis folinaciis bers 
aman Calamint with a Marjoram leaf, and the ſcent of Pen- 


8. 1 22 _ attenuatis. vir- 
tis, foliis us tomentoſis. Lin. Sp. Pl. 593. Shrubby 
an Calamint with a Marum leaf. g 

The firſt fort grows naturally on the mountains near 
Geneva, and in ſome parts of Italy, but is cultivated here 
in gardens as a medicinal and cuſinary herb. It has a pe- 
rennial root; the ſtalks are ſquare, ing, and riſes 
from two to three feet high, garniſhed with leaves ſet. by 
pairs, indented. about their edges, the lower ones 
upon pretty long foot-ſtalks. The flowers grow in 
bunches at the wings of the ſtalks in whorls, ſtanding upon 
Angle foot-ftalks ; they are of the lip kind; the upper lip 
ſtands erect, and is forked, the under lip is divided into 
three parts; the middle one is roundiſh, and indented- at 
the top. The flowers are white, and the whole plant has 
ys ealant 


ENT 

his plant is eafily p ted by the root; 
the beſt time for this ig in October, that - A offsets may 
have time to root before the froſts come on. They 
ſhould be planted two feet aſunder in beds of common gar- 
den earth, in which they will ſoon ſpread and meet toge- 
ther ; the only culture, 2 is to keep the plants clean 
from weeds, and cut off the decayed ſtalks in autumn, 
Kirring the ground between them, 

The ſecond ſort grows naturally about Rome, and in ſe- 
veral parts of Italy; this is very like the former. The ſtalks 
are ſlender, the leaves are much ſhorter than thoſe of the 
former ſort, and the whole plant is hairy, and of a ftrong 
diſagreeable odour. It is ſeldom preſerved, except in bo- 
tanic gardens, but may be cultivated in. the ſame way as 
the former. | 

The third fort grows naturally in the mountains of Tuſ- 
<any and Auſtria, but 1s preſerved in mapy Engliſh gar- 
dens for the ſake of variety. It hath a perennial root ; the 
ſtalks rife about a foot high, garniſhed at each joint with 
two leaves ſtanding oppoſite, ſawed on their edges, of a 
Jucid green on their upper fide, and whitiſh on their under : 
from the wings of the ftalks come out ſingle faot-ſtalks, 
which divide into two ſmaller, each of theſe ſuſtain two 
flowers upon fhort ſeparate foot-ſtalks. The flowers are 
large, of a purple colour, and ſhaped like thoſe of the 
other ſpecies. This may be propagated and treated in the 
ſame way as the firft ſort. 

The fourth ſort is the common Calamint of the ſhops, 
which grows naturally in many parts of England, fo is ſel- 
.dom kept in gardens. 


ſutis. Rama Fawn, with /oft bairy leaves end 6 


| the ground, 
Marjoram 


grows naturally in the ſouth of 
in Italy ; this is not of ſo long duration as the former 
Pri more than two or three years. The 
are ſlender, a little ligneous, garniſhed 
y leaves, placed oppalit 
in w ard the upper part 
terminated by a looſe ſpike ; 
. 


tall. 


whan, 
ſucceeded by 


| 


The feventh pot guou 
nial plant, whoſe are two feet long, declining toward 


of 


the upper part of the ſtalk, each ſtanding on a ſhort ſeparate 

this is propagated by which ſhould be fown ſoon 

after 1 ripe, and then the plants will come op in the 

ſpring; t when the ſeeds are not ſown till the ſpring, they 

| grow till the following year. The plants may alſo 
root v 


If theſe plants are plgnted.on a warm border, they will live 
through the winter, but to preſerve the ſpecies a plant or two 
ſhould. be kept in pots, and:ſheltered-under a frame in winter, 


The ei © = up. morn in Spain; this hath ſlen- 
der ſhrubby fialks about nine inches long, which put out 


ſmall ſide branches oppoſite, garniſned with ſmall, , 
oval- pointed leaves, placed by pairs; theſe have much. 
appearance of the Marum Syriacum. The flowers grow in 
whorled ſpikes at the end of the ſtalks; they are ſmall and 
white, and the ſeeds ripen in autumn. The whole plant has 
a ſtrong ſcent of Pennyroyal ; this is of as ſhort duration 
as the ſeventh ſort, and may be propagated either by ſeeds 
or cuttings in the. ſame way, and the plants require the ſame 
treatment, - 
MELISSA TURCICA. See Drxacoceyrraalon. 
MELO. Tourn. Inſt. R. H. 104. tab. 32. Melon. 

The CRARACTEAs are, 

It hath male and female flowers on the ſame plant. The mals 
flowers have one petal, which is bell-ſhaped, faftened to the en- 
palement, and cut into five ſegments at the brim. 


It hath three 
or four ſhort ſtamina inſerted in the empalement, joined together, 
two of which have bifid points. The female flowers have no 
| flaming or ſummits, but have a large oval germen fituated below 
the flower, which afterward turns to. an oval fruit with 
ſeveral cells, filled with oval, acute-pointed, comprefjed ſeeds, 
incloſed in a ſeft pulp. 

There is a great variety of this fruit cultivated in the 
different parts of the world, and in this country there are 
too many of them propagated which are of no value, eſpe- 
cially by thoſe who ſupply the markets, where their fize is 
chiefly regarded ; ſo that by endeavouring to augment their 
bulk, the fruit is rendered of no value: I ſhall therefore 
only mention a very few of the varieties, which are the moſt 
deſerving of care, excluding the common Melons, as being 
| unworthy the trouble and expence of cultivation. 
The ſort of Melon, which is in the greateſt eſteem among 
all the curious in every part of Europe, is the Cantaleupe 3 
which is fo called from a place about fourteen miles from 
Rome, where the Pope has a country-ſeat, in which place 
this fruit has been long cultivated ; but it was brought thi- 


ther from that. part of Armenia which borders on Peri, 
where 


M El. 


fold for 2 French crown. The fleſh of this Melon, when in 
Aion, is delicious, and does not offend the moſt ter - 


few other ſorts, 


+ of this fruit, as to cultivate v 
won Nation 


by way of pre-eminence, call it only 
— 225 never join the title of 


the 
lon to it, Which 
ly indifferent ly to all the other forts.” The outer 


a of chis fort is vary rouge, full of knobs and protu- 
herances like warts; it is of a middling fize, rather round 
than long ; the fleth abode Le eb dart 
vor, though there are ſome with a greenifh fleſh, but I have 
never met with any of that colour fo good as thoſe of the 


. est i 8 ſome much eſteemed, and when the 
fruit is well conditioned, the plants in heakh, and 


the ſeaſon dry, it is a good Melon, and may be brought 
forwarder in the ſeaſon than the Cantaleupe, therefore thoſe 


who are defirous of early Melons may cultivate this fort. 

The Succado is alfo a good fort, and may be cultivated 
for early fruit, but theſe maſt give way to the Cantaleupe 
when that is in ſeaſon. . 

The Tatte is alſo a very Melon, but very ſmall. 
The fruit of this is ſeldom larger than an Orange; it is a 
little flatted at the two ends, and the outer coat is warted 
like the Cantaleupe, but there is ſo little fleſh in one of 
theſe fruit, that they are ſcarce worthy the trouble of pro- 


ng. + 
Phe fall Portugal Melon, which is by ſome called the 
Dormer Melon, is a good fruit, and the plants ge- 
nerally produce them in plenty; ſo by many people this is 

to moſt other, - eſpecially thoſe who love a plenty, 
and are not ſo nice in diſtingmſhing the quality. This 
may alſo be coftivated' for an early crop. 

But the beſt Melon for this purpoſe is the Black Gallo- 
way, which was brought from Portugal by Lord Gallowa 
many years ſince, but of late years is rarely to be met wi 
in England, it having been degenerated by growing among 
other forts. The fruit of this fort will ripen in a ſhorter 
time from its firſt ſetting, than any other which I have 

5 * ; and when ſuffered to ripen naturally, is not a 
uit. 

The few varieties here mentioned, are ſufficient to ſatisfy 
the curious, who may be fond of variety, for there are 
ſcarce any other which deſerve the trouble; and indeed, 
thoſe who have a true taſte for this fruit, ſeldom cultivate 
any but the Cantaleupe ; but as I. before obſerved, where 
this fruit is deſired early in the ſeaſdn, the Cantaleupe is not 
ſo proper as ſome of the other ; therefore a few plants of 
one of the other ſorts ſhould be raiſed earlier in the ſpring, 
but it ſhould be in a different part of the garden from the 
Cantaleupe Melons ; for when two ſorts of Melons grow 
near, they cannot be preſerved perfectly right, therefore 
the Dutch and German gardeners are very careful in this 
reſpect; and in order to keep the ſort in perfetion, do not 


plant any other ſort of Melan, Cucumber, or Gourd, near 


theſe, leſt by the impregnation of the farina of thoſe other, 
theſe fruit ſhould be rendered bad; and in this particular 1 
am convinced, from long experience, they are right ; and 
from the not obſerving this, many perſons who are lovers 
of this fruit, have gradually diminiſhed: their goodneſs, : 
without knowing the caufe, and have imputed. it to the 
ong cultivating from the ſeeds ſaved, in the ſame garden, 
delieving it a 
diſtant place frequently to preſerve them indeed, 
AIDES perſon can ſecyrely Leona on the care and {111 of 
thoſe he procures the ſeeds from, it is a very good method 
to exch ange ſeeds now and then; but there are fo few WhO 
we exa ct in making choice of the fruits from which” they 


fomachs, ſo may be eaten with fafety. The Datch are | Have it 


| place of their 


ſolutely neceffary to. procure ſeeds from, a 
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ets ths fit is in fo great plenty, that 2 horfe bead is | frre the ſeeds, or earefal enough th do it chemelves; 


often depend of others to clear the feed, that I ſhoufd ad- 
viſe eyery one to do it himſelf, which is the ſure way to 
for 1 have frequently been deceived myſelf, 
by depending on the fidelity and frill of others; nor con 
I procute any of theſe feeds from Cantaleupe, which were 
wy until my much honoured friend the Chevalier Rath 

me plentifully of it from thence; though I had ofter 
been ſupplied with ſeeds by perſons who I thought could 
not be deceived in their choice, and who lived near the 


Before I quit this head, I beg leave to caution all perſons 
ea, — n ſeeds which are brought from 

ad, cither by wok perſons who import them for ſale, 
or gentlemen who frequently bring or ſend over theſe ſeeds 
to their friends, for it ſeldom happens that any of theſe 
prove tolerable. I have been ſo often deceived by thefe 
myſelf, as to determine never to make trial of any of theſe 
ſeeds again, unleſs I receive them from a n who 1 
filful, and who eat of the fruit himſelf, of which he ſaved 
the ſeeds; for in Italy, Spain, Portugal, and many parts 
of France, the gardeners are very careleſs in the choice of all 
their ſeeds, but of the Melons they are remarkably ſo ; and 
as for thoſe which come from Conſtantinople, __ and 
other parts of Turkey, I have rately ſeen one Melon pro- 
duced from thoſe ſeeds which was tolerable. 

The feeds of Melons ſhould not be fown until they are 
three years old, nor would I chuſe to ſow them when they 
are more than fix or ſeven; for although they will grow at 
ten or twelve years old, yet the fruit which are produced 
from thoſe old ſeeds, are ſeldom ſo thick fleſhed as thoſe 
which come from feeds which are freſher : it is the ſame of 
light ſeeds, which ſwim upon water when they are taken 
out of the pulp, for I have made ſome trials of theſe, and 
have had them grow at three old; but not one of the 
Melons produced on theſe plants was near ſo deep fleſhed, 

as thoſe which grew upon plants raiſed from ſeeds, 
taken out of the ſame fruit, though they grew in the ſame 
bed; and were cultivated _ the ſame manner ; nor 
was their fleſh' ſo firm, but rather inclining to be meally; 
therefore I would not adviſe the ſowing of theſe light ſeeds, 
nor thoſe which are very old. 

Having thus largely treated of the choice of the ſorts, 
and of the ſeeds, I ſhall next proceed to the method of 
cultivating them, in order to obtain plenty of good fruit! 
the method which I am going to preſcribe being very dif- 
ferent from what has been conſtantly praftiſed in England) 
will, I doubt not, be objected to by many; but it is what 
hath been practiſed in all the good gardens in Holland and 
Germany, where the Cantaleupe Melon is produced in great 
plenty and perfection; and from ſeveral years ience, 
1 have found this to be the only — in which theſe 
Melons can be cultivated with ſucceſs ; and I am likewiſe 
convinced of its being the beſt way to obtain plenty of any 
other ſort of Melon. I 
It is common to hear many perſons valuing themſelves 
upon dorieg two or three early Melons, which, when 
brought to the table, are not better than a Pumpkin, and 
"theſe are produced at a great expence with much trouble; 
and in order to have them ripe a little earlier than they 
would naturally come; if ſuffered to grow to their fall fize, 
the ſtem upon whick the fruit grows 13 commonly twiſted, 
to prevent the nouriſkment entering the fruit, whereby the 
'growth is checked; then the fruit is cloſely covered with 
the mowings of Graſs-plats, laid of a ſaſhcient' depth to 
cauſe a fermentation, by which the fruit becomes coloured; 
but where this unnatural method is practiſed, the fruit hath 
little fleſh, and that has neither moiſture, firnineſs; or fla- 


-your'; ſo that after four months attendance, With a great 
Mmm #2 | expence 
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expence of dung, &e, there may perhaps be three or ſour 
| brace of Melons R — ter for the dung- 
hill than the table. Therefore my advice is, never to at- 


tempt to have theſe fruit ripe earlier than thę middle of 


June, which is generall | 
and from that time to the end of September, they may be 
had in plenty, if they are ſkilfully managed; and when the 
autumn has continued favourable, I have had them very 
good in the middle of October. al 

But in order to continue this fruit ſo long, the ſeeds muſt 


y ſoon enough, for this climate; 


be ſown at two different ſeaſons ; or if at three, it will be 
Kill better: the firſt ſhould be ſown the ſecond week in 
March, if the ſeaſog proves forward; but if it 1s otherwiſe, | 
it will be better to defer it till the middle of chat month, 


for the future ſucceſs greatly de 
plants in ſtren 
weather ſhou] | 
as that a ſufficient quantity of freſh air cannot be admitted 
to them, therefore it is not adviſeable to be too early in 
ſowing the ſeeds. | 1 ME | 

Theſe ſeeds may be ſown on the upper fide of a Cucum- 
ber-bed, where there are any; and if there are none, a 
proper quantity of new horſe-dung muſt be provided, which 
muſt be thrown in a heap to ferment, and turned over, 
that it may acquire an equal heat, in the ſame manner as 
hath been directed for CucumBers ; and the plants muſt 
be raiſed and managed in the ſame manner as_hath been 
directed for them, until they are planted where they are to 
remain for good; to which article the reader is deſired to 
turn, to avoid repetition. | 


| lepends on the railing. 
which cannot be ſo well effected, if the 


March; both theſe ſowings muſt be underſtood to be planted 
under frames, for thofe which are deſigned for bell or hand- 
glaſſes, or to be covered with oil papers, ſhould not be ſown 
nll ten or twelve days in April ; for when theſe are ſown 
earlier, if the plants are properly managed, they will ex- 
tend their ſhoots to the ſides of the * before it will be 
ſafe to let them run out; for it often happens in this coun- 
try, that we have ſharp morning froſts in the middle of 
May ; ſo that if the ends of theſe vines are then without the 
glaſſes, if they are not covered with mats to guard them 
againſt the froſt, they will be in danger of ſuffering greatly 
therefrom ; and, on the other hand, if the plants have ſpread 
ſo much as to fili the glaſſes, and are not permitted to run 
out, they will be in equal danger of ſeffering by their con- 
finement from the heat of the fan in the day time ; there- 
fore it is, that I ſhould adviſe the putting of the ſeed in ra- 
ther a little later for the glaſſes, than thoſe which axe to be 
covered with oil papers. 
- be found too late, for I have put the ſeeds of Cantaleupe 
Melons into a hot-bed the third of May, which were not 
tranſplanted, but remained where they were ſown, and co- 
vered with oiled pa 


Auguſt, and continued till the end of October. Tbis I only 


mention to ſhew what has and may be done, though it muſt 


L. ot be always depended upon. | | as 
We next come to the making and preparing of the beds, 


or, as the gardeners term it, the ridges, into which the 


plants are to be put out to remain ; theſe ſhould always be 
2 in a warm ſituation, Where they may be defended 


rom all cold and bong winds, for the caſt and north winds. 


are generally very trou | 
ſo that if the place be expoſed to theſe aſpects, it will be 
difficult to admit a proper ſhare of freſh air to the young 
Plants ; and if it is much expoſed to the ſouth-weſt winds, 
which often are very boiſterous in ſummer and autumn, 
_ theſe will turn up and . the vines, when they are 
expoſed, whereby they w 


— 


IT be ſecond ſeaſon for ſowing of theſe ſeeds is the end of 


or will the times here mentioned 


; and from this bed I cut a large 
crop of good fruit, which ripened about the latter end of 


leſome in the ſpring of the year; 


=> 


prove ſo bad after the plants are come up, 


ä 


ill ſuffer greatly ; therefore the 


are, 


to the plants, and frequently leave the 22 in part open; 


1 EL. 
beſt poſition for theſe beds is, where are or 
3 a little inclining to the Apt , the 
diſtance by trees from the other, points: this place ou 
de incloſed with a good Reed. fence, which 1s better fr 
this purpoſe than any. other, incloſure, becauſe the wing, 
ened by the Reeds, and are not reverbecated back 
again, as they are by walls, s, or other clo 


diſtance every. way from the beds, as not to obſtruct the 
ſun's rays during any part of the day: this ſhould have a. 
door wide enough to admit of wheelbarrows paſſing, to 
carry in dung, earth. &c. and ſhould be kept locked, tha 
ng perſons ſhould be allowed to go in, but thoſe,who, have 
buſineſs ; for ignorant perſons, having often curioſity to 
look into the beds, open the glaſſes, and let the cold air 
or ſometimes when they are raiſed dener to admit 
the. freſh air, the tilts — thrown ry © that the 2 
excluded; all which are very ipjurious to the young plants, 
as is alſo the handling of the fruit after it is Le 
none ſhould be admitted, but when the perſon who is 
entruſted with the care of them is there. whe 24, 
The next Sing is the preparation of the earth for theſe 
plants, in which the Dutch and German. gardeners are 


exact: the mixture which they generally prepare is of the 


following ſorts ; of Hazel loam, one third part; of the 
ſcouring of ditches or ponds a third part, and of very rotten 
dung a third part; theſe are mixed up at leaſt one, and of. 
ten two years, before they make uſe of it, frequently turn- 
ing it over, to incorporate their parts and ſweeten it; but 
the 7 in which I find chele lants ſucceed beſt in 
England, is two thirds of freſh 20 loam, and one third 
of rotten neats dung; if theſe are mixed together one year 
before it is wanted, ſo as to have the benefit of a winter's 


froſt and ſumme1's heat, obſerving to turn it over often, 


and never ſuffer weeds to grow upon it, this will be found 
equal to any I whatever. | 

As theſe 2 ſucceed beſt when they are planted young, 
ſo before the plants appear there ſhould be a quantity of 
new dung thrown in a heap, proportionable to the number 
of lights intended, allowing about fiſteen good wheelbarrows 
full to each light; this muſt be two or three times turned 
aver, to prepare it (as hath been directed for Cucumbers) 
and in a fortnight it will be fit for uſe, at which time the 
trench muſt be dug to receive the dung, where the bed is 


intended, whick muſt be made rather wider than the frames, 


and in length proportional to the number of frames intend- 
ed. As to the depth, that muſt be according as the fo.l is 
dry or wet; in a dry ground it ſhould not be leſs than 2 
foot, or a foot and a half deep; for the lower theſe beds 
are made, the better they will ſucceed, where there is no 
danger of their ſuffering by wet, In the well laying and 
mixing of the dung, the ſame care muſt be taken as hath 
been adviſed already for Cucumbers, which in every reſpec 
muſt. be the ſame for theſe beds. When the bed is made, 
the frames ſhould be placed over it to keep out wet; but 


there ſhould be no earth laid upon it, till after it has been 


three or four days made, and is found of a proper tempe- 


rature of heat; for many times theſe beds will heat ſo 
violently when they are firſt made, as to burn the earth if 
covered with it ; and when this happens, it is much the 
beſt way to take off this earth again, for the plants will 


never thrive in it. | 

As ſoon as the bed is found to be of a proper warmth, 
the earth ſhould be laid upon it, which at firſt need not be 
more than two inches thick, except in the middle of each 
light, where the plants are to be placed, where there muſt 
be raiſed a hill ee inches high or more, terminating in a 
flat cone; in two or three days after the earth is put on the 


| r 
but in making the incloſure, it ſhould be extended 22 


; therefore 


© 4 es $£ aw Oc a oft oa £A> oof an ah Aac oa am 
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zt will be of a proper temperature to receive the plants; 
in the evening you may tranſplant the plants, but al- 


do it when there is little wind ſtirring: in taking up 
of the plants» their roots ſhould be carefully raiſed with a 
dl, ſo as to preſerve all their fibres; for if theſe are 
* off, the plants do not ſoon recover this ; or if they 
= they are generally weaker, and never make. ſo 
„is thoſe which are more carefully removed; for theſe 
u are more nice and tender in tranſplanting than thoſe 
Cucumbers, eſpecially the Cantaleupe Melon, which, if ir 
. not planted out, ſoon after the third (or. what the gar- 
4 rs call the rough) leaf is put out, they are long reco- 
yering their vigour; ſo that when it happens, that the beds 
cannot be ready fer them in time, it will be a good method 
Are each plant into a ſmall pot while they are young, 
an 


N 


| 


theſe may be plunged into the hot-bed where they 


were raiſed, or in a Cucumber-bed where there is room, ſo 
that they may be brought forward ; and when the bed is 


ready they may be turued out of the pots, with the whole 


ball of earth to their roots, whereby they will receive no 
check in removing: and this latter method 1s what I ſhould 
to any other for the Cantaleupe, becauſe there ſhould 
never be more than one plant left to grow in each light; 
therefore by this method there will be no neceſſity of plant- 
ing more, as there will be no danger of their ſucceeding ; 
whereas in the common way moſt people plant two or more 
plants in each light, for fear one ſhould miſcarry. When 
the plants are placed on the top of the hills, they ſhould 
be gently watered, which ſhould be repeated once or twice 
after till the plants have taken good root, after which they 
ſeldom require more; for when they receive too much wet, 
they often canker at the root, and when that happens they 
never produce good fruit. When the plants have eſtabliſhed 
themſelves well in the new beds, there ſhould be a greater 
quantity of earth laid on the bed, beginning round & hills 
where the plants grow, that their roots may have room to 
ſrike out; and as the earth is put in from time to time, it 
muſt be trodden or preſſed down as cloſe as. poſſible, and at 
lat it ſhould be raiſed at leaſt a foot and a half thick upon 
the dung all over the bed, obſerving allo to raiſe the frames, 
that the glaſſes may not be too near the plants, leſt the ſun 
ſuould ſcorch them. | | 
When the plants have gotten four leaves, their tops ſhould 
be pinched off with the finger and thumb, but not bruiſed 
or cut with a knife, becauſe in either of theſe caſes the 


* 


wound will not ſo ſoon heal over; this pinching is to cauſe 


the plants to put cut lateral branches, for theſe are what 
will produce the fruit; therefore when there are two or 


more of theſe lateral ſhoots produced, they muſt alſo be 


afterward pinched to force out more, which muſt be prac- 
tiled often, that there may be a ſupply of what the gar- 
deners call runners, to cover the bed. The management 
of theſe beds muſt be nearly the ſame as hath been direct- 
ed for the Cucumbers, therefore I need not repeat it here ; 
but ſhall only o:ſerve, that the Melons requite a greater 
ſhare of air than Cucumbers, and very little water; and 
when it is given to them, it ſhould be at a diſtance from 
their ſtems, 

if the plants have ſucceeded well, they will ſpread over 
the bed and reach to the frames in about fix weeks, at 
which time the alleys between the beds ſhould be dug out; 
or where there is . one bed, there ſhould be a trench 
made on each ſide of about four feet wide, as low as the 
bettom of the bed, and hot dung wheeled in to raiſe a 
lining to the ſame height as the dung of the bel, which 


ſhould be trodden down cloſe, and afterward covered with | 


the ſame earth as was laid upon the bed, to the thickneſs 
of a foot and a half or. more, treading it down as cloſe as 


Pollible ;. this will add to the widih of the bed, ſo much as 


before the fruit is well grown 
dition made to the width of the bed, the roots will have 
reached. the fides of the bed by the time that the fruit ap- 
pears, and having no more room to extend themſelves, 
their extremities: are dried by the ſan and air, which is 
ſoon difcovered by the plants hanging their leaves in the 
heat of the day, which is ſoon after attended with a decay 
of many of thoſe leaves which are near the ſtem, and the 
lants from that time will 
uit cannot be ſup 
will be found to have little fleſh, that meally and ill fla- 
voured ; whereas thoſe plants which have ſufficient breadth. 
for their roots to run, and the earth laid of a proper depth 
and. cloſely trod down, will remain in vigour until the 
froſt deſtroys them ; ſo that I have had a 7 
fruit on them, which have ſometimes ripened well; butall 
the firſt were excellent, and of a larger ſize than theſe ſorts 
uſually grow : the leaves. of theſe plants were very large; 
of a ſtrong green, ſo that they were in the utmoſt vigour ; 
whereas, in moſt 
been raiſed in England, the beds have been no wider than 
they were firſt made, and perhaps not more than three 
inches thickneſs of earth upon them, ſo that the plants 
have decayed many times before they have ripened a fingle 
fruit; from whence people have imagined, that this fort 
of Melon was too tender for this climate, when their ill 


ſucceſs was entirely owing to their not underſtanding their 
culture, | ; | 


ME L : 

to make it in the whole twelve feet broad, which is abſo- 
lutely neceſiary ; for the roots of the plants will extend 
themſelves quite through it, ſo that if the extreme fibres 


are expoſed to the air, it is common to ſee the vines decay 


» for where there is no ad- 


gradually languiſh, ſo that the 
phed with nouriſhment, 'but when ripe 


cond crop of 


places where the Cantaleupe Melons have 


There is alſo another advantage attending this method 


of widening the beds, as above directed, which is that of 
adding a freſh warmth to the beds, by the hot dung which 
is buried on each fide, which will cauſe the dung in the 
bed to renew its heat; and as the plants will by this time 
ſhew their fruit, this additional heat will be of great ſer- 
vice in ſetting of the fruit, eſpeciatly if the ſeaſon ſhould 
prove cold, as it fomttimes happens in this country till 
the end of May. When the beds are made up in the man- 
ner here directed, and the vines have extended ſo far as to 
fill the frames, and want more room, the frames ſhould 
be raiſed up with bricks about three inches high, to admit 
the ſhoots of the vines to run out from under them; for if 
the plants are ſtrong, they will extend ſix or ſeven feet 
each way from their ſtems, eſpecially if they are raiſed 
from new ſeeds ; for which * wa I caution every one to 
allow them room, and to put but one plant in each light; 
for when the vines are crowded the fruit ſeldom will ſet 
well, but will drop off when they are as large as an egg; 
therefore the frames which are deſigned for Melons ſhould 
not be made ſmall, for the wider theſc are, the better will 
the plants thrive, and produce a greater plenty of frait. 


There is no part of gardening in which the practitioners 


of this art differ more, than in the pruning and managing 
of theſe plants; nor are there any rules laid down in the 
ſeveral books m which the culture of Melons have been 
treated of, by which any perſon can be inſtrated ; for there 


ſuch inconſiſtency in all their directions, and what is 


worſe, the greateſt part of them are abſurd, ſo that who- 
ever follows them can. never hope to ſucceed ; therefore 1 
ſhall, in as few words as 
as I hope will be ſufficient to inftrut any perſon; who is: 
the leaſt converſant in theſe things. 


poſſible, give ſuch plain directions 


I bave before adviſed the pinching off the ends of the 


plants as ſoon as they have a joint, in order to get lateral 
ſhoots, which are by the gardeners called runners; and 
| when their ſhoots or runuers have two or three joints, to 


pinch. 
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vines ſhould be carefully lan 
to obſerve the ſcuit, and wake 


. 


their being perſectlx ſet; ©: that where the plants are un- 
der frames, and the wind excluded from them, which is 
neceſſary to copvey the farina from the male to the female 
flowers, this practice may be very neceſſary; but when the 
fruit appears on the vines, the glaſſes ſhould be conſtantly 


| 


taken off at all times when the weather is good, for where 


this is omitted the fruit ſeldom fits. in plenty. The taking 
off all the other fruit will prevent the nouriſhment being 
drawn away from the fruit intended to grow, which, if 

ey are all left on, the plant could not ſupply them with ſuf- 
ticient nouriſhment ; fo that when they. come to be as large 
as the end of a man's thumb they all drop off, and ſcarce 
one of them ſets, which. will be prevented by the method 
before directed: but there are ſome perſons who are ſo co- 
vetous of having a; number of: fruit, as not to ſuffer any to 
be taken off, whereby they generally fail in their expecta- 
tion. My allowing but one fruit to be left upon each run- 
ner is, becauſe if half of theſe ſtand there. will be full as 
many fruit as the plant can nouriſh; for if there are more 
than fix or eight upon one plant, the fruit will be ſmall, and 
not ſo well nouriſhed ; in I have ſometimes ſeeri fif- 
teen or twenty Melons upon one plant, but theſe have 
nerally been of the ſmaller kinds, which do not require ſo 
much nouriſhment as the Cantaleupes, whoſe ſkins are of a 
thick ſubſtance ; ſo that where a greater number are left of 
them than the plants can well ſupply, their fleſh will be 
remarkably thin. 

As I before adviſed the ſtopping or pinching off the run- 
ners three joints above the fruit, ſo by this | Fant will be 
freſh runners produced a little below the places where the 


others were pinched ; therefore it is that I adviſe the careful 


looking over the vines ſo often, to ſtop theſe new runners 
ſoon alter they come out, as alſo to pull off the young fruit 
which will appear; and this muſt be repeated as often as 
it is found neceſſary, which will be until thoſe intended to 
ftand are grown ſo large as to draw all the nouriſhment 
which the plants can ſupply, for then the plants will begin 
to abate of their vigour. Theſe few directions, if properly 
made uſe of, is all the pruning which is neceſſary to be 


given them; but at the ſame time when this is practiſed, it When the plants have taken 


may be neceflary to give ſome water to the plants, but at a 


diſtance from their ſtems, which will be of ſervice to ſet the | from time to time, be the ſame as for th 


fruit and cauſe it to ſwell ; but this muſt be done with great 
caution. | ; 
When the plants have extended themſelves from under 
the frames, if the weather ſhould alter to cold, it may be 
neceſſary to cover the extremities of the vines every night 


with mats; for if theſe are njured it will retard the growth 
of the fruit, and often prove very injurious to the. plants: 


ſhould be; 
of the vhs 

OO 
ethod — 
will con- 
weather, dut 
when 


of 


proceed 10 treat of thoſe which are raiſed under bel 
glaſſes. The plants for theſe muſt be raifed in the 
| fame manner as hath been already directed, and about che 
latter end of April, if the ſeaſon proves forward, will be 
x good time to make the beds; therefore a ſufficient quan- 
tty of hot dung ſhould be provided, in proportion to the 
intended number of glaffes, allowing eight or nine 
wheelbarrows of dung to each glaſs. Where there is but 
one bed, which is propoſed to be extended in length, the 
trench ſhonld be dug out five feet wide, and the length 
according to the number of glaſſes intended, which ſhould 
not be placed nearer than four feet to each other; for when 
the plants are too near each other, the vines will intermix, 
and fill the bed fo cloſely, as to prevent the fruit from ſet. 
ting: in digging of the trench, it ſhould be fo fituated x 
to allow for the widening of the bed three or four feet on 
each. fide ; the depth muſt be according as the foil is dry 
or wet; but, as was before obſerved, if the foil is fo dry, 
as that there is no danger of the beds being hurt by the 
wet, the lower they are made in the ground the better: in 
the making of the beds the ſame regard muſt be had to the 
well mixing and laying of the dung, as was before dire&- 
ed; and the dung is laid, there ſhould be a hill of 
earth raiſed, where each plant is to ſtand one foot and 2 
half high; the other part of the bed need not as yet be 
— more than four inches thick, which will be ſufſici- 
ent to keep the warmth of the dung from evaporating ; 
then the glaſſes ſhould be placed over the hills, and 1 
| down cloſe, in order to warm the earth of the hills to re- 
ceive the plants: and if the beds work kindly, they will be 
in a proper temperature to receive the plants, in two or 
three days after making ; then the plants ſhould be removed 
in the ſame manner as was before directed, and if they are 
in pots, ſo that there will be no of their growing, 
there ſhould but one plant be put under each glaſs; if 
they are not in pots, there ſhould be two, one of which 
may be afterward taken away, if they both grow. Theſe 
plants muſt be watered at firft planting, to ſettle the earth 
to their roots, and ſhaded every day until they have taken 
new root; and if the nights prove cold, it will be proper 
to cover the glaſſes with mats, to preſerve the of 
Where there are ſeveral of the beds intended, they ſhould 
be placed at ten feet diſtance from each other, that there 
may be a proper ſpace left between them, to be 2 
filled up, for the roots of the vines to have room for extend- 
ing themſelves, for the reaſons before given. f 
\ Ai good root in the 2 _ 
tops muſt be pinched off; and their pruning, &c. mui, 
p P? P - ander the 
frames : in the day time, when the weather is warm, 
glaſſes ſhould be raiſed on the oppoſite fide to the wind, o 
admit frefh air to the plants; for where this is not obſerved, 
they will draw up weak and fickly ; therefore all poſſible 
care ſhould be taken to prevent this, for if the ranners habe 


not proper ſtrength, they can never ſupply the fruit with 


| nouriſhment. Whes 
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are grown ſo long 2s to reach the fides 
weather proves 


out from under them; but when 
-+ done the beds Id be covered all over with earth 
depth of one foot and a half, and trod down as cloſe 
| and if the nights ſhould prove cold there ſhould 

covering of niats put over the beds, to prevent the 
from injuring the tender ſhoots of the vines; but 28 
vines of the Can Melons are impatient of wet, it 
will be neteſſary to arch the beds over with hoops, to ſup- 
port the mats, that they may be for covering at al! 
times when they require it; which is the only fure method 
to have thoſe + fuceced in England, where the wea- 
ther is fo uncertain and variable; for I have had ſome 


beds of theſe Melons in as fine order under theſe glaſſes as 


could be defired, which were totally deſtroyed by one day's 
rain in June. 

the thickneſs of earth is laid 
weather ſhould prove cold, it will be advifeable to di 
trenches ot each ſide of the beds, into which you ſhoul 
hy a ſufficient tity of hot dung, to make it of the ſame 
thickneſs with the bed, after the manner before directed for 


the frames; or if there is a 1 of hot dung 
8 


ready, the whole ſpace between the may be dug out, 


and a half deep, treading it down cloſe; this new dung 
will add a freſh warmth to the beds, and cauſe the plants to 
ſhew fruit ſoon afrer. 

The watering of theſe plants muſt be done with great 
caution, and not given to their ſtems; the pinching of the 
runners muſt alſo be duly attended to, as alfo the pulling 
of all ſuperfluous fruit, to encourage thoſe which are de- 
to remain; and in ſhort, every thing befbre directed 
for thoſe under frames muſt likewiſe be obſerved for theſe ; 
and the farther care is; to cover them in all hard rains and 
cold nights with mats; which, if performed with care, 
there wall be little danger of their miſcarrying, and theſe 
_ will remain vigorous until the cold in autumn deftroys 
There have been many ons, who of Jate years have 
raiſed their Melons — na paper, and in many places 
they have ſucceeded well; but where this is praQtiſed there 
wuſt be great care taken not to keep theſe coverings too 
cloſe over them, for where that is done the vines will draw 
very weak, and rarely ſet their fruit in any plenty; there- 
fore where theſe coverings are propoſed to be uſed; I ſhould 
adviſe the bringing up of the plants under hand or bell- 

laſſes, in the manner before directed, until they are grown 
lar enough to be let out from under the glaſſes; and then, 


inſtead of the covering with mats, to put over the oiled | 


Paper; and if this covering is prudently- managed, it will 
the beſt that can be uſed. The beft ſort of paper for this 
purpoſe is that which is ſtrong, and not of too dark colour, 
called Dutch wrapper ; it ſhould be done over with Linſeed 
al, which will dry ſoon. There ſhould be a proportionable 
number of the ſheets of this paper paſted together, as will 
read to the dimenfions of the frame to which it is to be 
d; and if this is fixed to the frame before the oil is 
Tabbed over it, ſo much ihe better ; but this ſhould be done 
fo long before they are uſed, as that the oil may be tho- 
debe dry, and the ſtench gone off, otherwiſe it will hurt 
Plants. 
There are ſome perſons who make theſe frames of broad 
PS, in 1mitation of the covers of waggons; but as theſe 
we Cumberſome to move, and there are no conveniencies 


admitting air to the plants, but by raifing the whole | 


© 0n-one fide, ſo I prefer thoſe made of pantile laths, 


upon the beds, if the 


and filled-up with the dung, laying thereon the earth a ſoot 


a 
framed like the ridge of a liobſe ; each flops 
whereby any of the 


* * -® Pg” 


having hin 

patinels may be raiſed at pleaſe, i 

admit thie air to the plants: but as deſcriptions of the 
m 


things ate not well comprehtnded by perſons not fo con- 
verſant with them, 1 exhibit a figure of one of theſe 
frames, to be added to the article of SToves. _ 
There are ſome few perſons of quality in England who 
—— made tlie — 1 for their 3 to 
raiſe the Cantaleupe Melons, as is in general practi 
the Dutch ; which is firſt to dig a trench in the ground 0 
feet wide, and in length proportional to the number o 
lights which are ey 4 to cover the beds: this pit is 


boarded ap with old ip platiks, ſo as to make the depth 
full three feet and a half, or more, which pit they fill with 


tanners bark or dang mixed well together: then they have 
frames made fix feet wide in the clear, which are placed in 
the middle of the hot-bed, whereby there will be two feet 
left on each fide the frame within the planking, to allow 
room for the roots of the Melon plants to extend each way. 
Upon this hot-bed made with tanners bark and dung, they 
lay à foot and a half of loamy earth for the plants to 
root into. By this method the dung, tan, and earth, 1s 
agg from falling into the walks on the fides of the 
s, ſo the walks will be dean for to paſs between them, 
which is an advantage. But as theſe ſhip plauks will not 
laſt long ſound, ſol have made ſeveral of theſe aenckes, the 
ſides of which are bricked up, and the top of the wall co- 
vered with an old Oak curb, to prevent the bricks from be- 
ing diſplaced. Theſe pits I find anſwer the bettet 
than the other, and when their duration is cd dered, will 
be found as cheap as the other. 
The further management of the Melons, after their fruit 


pine off all weak runners, which'may draw away part of 
the nouriſhment from the fruit; as alſo to turn the fruit 
gently twice a week, that each ſide may have equal benefit 
of the ſan and air; for when they are ſuffered to ke with 
the ſame ſide conftantly td the ground, that fide will be- 

come of a pale or whitiſh colour, as if it were blanched, 
for want of the advantages of the ſun and air. The plants 
will require a little water in very dry weather, but this 
| ſhould be given them in the alleys, at a diffance from the 
| ſtems of the plants, and not oftenes than once in a week or 
ten days, at which times the ground ſhould be well ſoaked 
in the alleys. This will encourage the growth of fruit, 
and cauſe the fleſh to be thick ; but the great caution which 
is neceſſary to be obſerved, is not to over-water the plants, 
which is certain injury. to them; alſo be ſure to give as. 
much free air as poſſible, at all times, when the weather 
will permit, ſor this is abſolutely neceſſary to render the 


fruit good. | 
When the fruit is fully } our they muſt be duly watched 
te cut them at a proper time; for if they are left a few 


hours too long upon the vines, they will loſe much of their 
delicacy, therefore they ſhould be looked over at leaſt twice 
every day; and if thoſe fruit which are intended for the 
table, are cat early in the morning before the ſun has warm- 
ed them, they will be much better flavoured; but if any 
' ſhould require to be cut afterward, they ſhoald be put into 
cold ſpring water or ice, to cool them, before they are 
— x0 the table; and thoſe cut in the morning ſhould 
de kept in the cooleſt place till they are ſerved up to table. 
The fign of this fruit's maturity is, that of its beginning to 
crack near the foot-ſtalk, and its beginning to ſmell, which. 
never fail; for as theſe Cantaleupe Melons ſeldom change 


waited for. | | 

The directions here given for the management of the- 
| Cantaleupe Melons, will be found cqually good forall — 
Omer 


is ſet; is to keep pulling off all the ſsperflupus fruit, and tor 


their colour until they are 'too ripe,. that ſhould never be: 
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' dither ſorts, as. I have fully experienced; for in the com- [ 


mon method of managing them, where the earth is laid 
but three or four inches thick, the plants are very apt to 
decay before the fruit is ripe ; for their roots ſoon reach to 
the dung, and are extended to the ſides of the bed, where 
their tender fibres are expoſed to the air and ſun, which 
cauſes the leaves of the plants to hang down in the heat of 
the day, fo it is neceſſary to ſhade the plants with mats, to 
prevent their ſudden death; for this-drooping of the leaves 
occahons the watering of the plants often to keep them alive, 
which is alſo prejudicial to their roots; whereas, when the 


beds are made of a proper width, and earthed of a ſufficient | 


thickneſs, the plants will bear the ſtrongeſt heat of the ſun 
in this climate, without ſhewing the leaſt want of moiſture, 
or their leaves drooping, and they will continue in health 
till the autumn cold deftroys them. 0 . 
In ſaving of the ſeeds I need not repeat here, that only 
ſuch ſhould be regarded which are taken from the firmeſt 
fruit, and thoſe which have the higheſt flavour; and if 
theſe are taken out with the pulp entire, without difplacing 
the ſeeds, and ſuffered to remain in the pulp two or three 
days before it is waſhed out, the better; and then to pre- 
ferve only the heavy ſeeds, which fink in the winter. 
MELOCACTUS. | See "POLY 


" MELOCARDUUS. | 
MELOCHIA. See Coxcrorvs. 
" MELON. See Mero. 
" MELONGENA. Tourn. Inſt. R. H. 1 
Apple, by ſome called Egg Plant. 
Tbe CHARAcrERSs are, ' 3 "9 
= The flower has but one petal, which is cut into five parts, and 
reflexed. It hath five awl-ſhaped ſtamina. In the center is 


51. tab. 65. Mad 


uated an oblong germen, which afterward becomes an oval or © 


oblen it ail one cell, 
3 _— 
The Species are, Tx: 
1. MELonctwa (Ovara) caule inermi herbaceo, foliis 
oblongo-ovatis tomentoſis integris, fructu ovato. Mad As- 
ple with an oblong Vielet-coloured fruit. 

2. MELONGEXaA (Tereti) caule inermi herbaceo, foliis 


oblongo-ovatis tomentoſis, fructu tereti. Mad Apple with a 
taper Violet-coloured fruit. 


with a fleſpy pulp, filled with com- 


3. MeLoxncena (Incurva) caule inermi herbaceo, foliis | 


oblongis ſinuatis tomentoſis, fructu incurvo. Mad Apple 
eavith an incur ved fruit. - | bp 7 
4. MEeLonGEna (Spineſa) ſpinoſa, foliis finuato-lacinia- 


tis, fructu tereti, caule herbaceo. Apple- bearing Night/bade 


with pricily leaves and fruit. | 

' The firſt ſort grows naturally in Afia, Africa, and Ame- 
rica, where the fruit is commonly eaten by the inhabi- 
tants ; it is cultivated in the gardens in Spain as an eſcu- 
lent fruit, by the title of Barenkeena; the Turks, who 
alſo eat the Fit, call it Badinjan, the Italians Melanzana, 
and the inhabitants of the Britiſh iſlands in America, 
Brown John, or Brown Jolly. It is an annual plant, with 
an kerbaceons ſtalk, which becomes ligneous, and riſes 
from two to three feet high, ſending out many fide branches, 
garniſhed with oblong, oval, woolly leaves, whoſe borders 


are very ſlightly ſinuated. The flowers come out ſingly | 


from the fide of the branches, which have a thick fieſhy 
empalement, deeply cut into five acute {:2merts, armed 
with ſtrong prickles on the outſide. The flowers have one 
petal, which is cut at the brim into fie ſegments, which 


expand in form of a ftar, but are a little reflexed ; they | 
are blue, and the ſummits which are connected together in 


the boſom of the flower are yellow. The gowers are ſuc- 
ceeded by oval fleſhy fruit, about the ſize and ſhape of a 


ſwan's egg, of a dark purple on one fide, and white on the 


ö 


at two feet diſtance, or into the borders of the pleaſure-gar- 


— 


with white fruit, called by ſome the Egg 

yellow fruit, and another with pale red fruit ; all 
rieties are 
fruit, as thoſe from which they were taken ; but as t 
differ in colour, ſo I chuſe not to enumerate them as di 


MEL 


There are the following varieties of this ſpecies;'am, 


P ant; one with 
theſe v. 
the ſame 


r conſtant, the ſeeds producing 
only 


ſpecies. | "B71 | ES © 6 A 14%. 
n The ſecond ſort differs from the firſt in the ſhape of the 
fruit, which is commonly eight or nine inches long, tu 
and ſtrait, in other reſpects they are the ſame; but wk 
never varies when propagated in gardens, ſo there can be 
no doubt of its being a.diftin ſpeaes. There are two vz. 
rieties of this fort, one with a purpliſh fruit, and the other 
white, but the latter is the moit common in England. 
The third ſort differs from the two former in the. ſhape 
of the leaves, which are deeply ſinuated on their borders, 
The fruit is oblong and incurved, of a yeHowifh colour, 
and larger at the end than in other part. 
The fourth ſort grows naturally in India, This differs 
greatly from either of the former. The ſtalks and leaves 
are armed with very ſtrong thorgs ;- the leaves are larger, 
and deeply jagged on their ſides. The flowers are larger, 
and of a deeper blue colour. The fruit ix long, taper, and 
white. | $ 
Theſe fruit are eaten by moſt of the inhabitants of the 
warm parts of the globe, and are eſteemed a delicacy, but 
are ſuppoſed to have a property of 2 | 
They are propagated by ſeeds, which ſhould be ſown 
upon a moderate hot-bed early in March ; when the plants 
come up, they muſt be tranſplanted into another hot-bed 
about three or four inches aſunder, obſerving to water and 
ſhade them until they have taken root ; after which they 
muſt have a great ſhare of air when the weather is warm, 
otherwiſe they will draw up very weak. They muſt alſo be 
frequently watered, without which they will make but very 
indifferent progreſs. When the plants are grown ſo ſtron 
as to fill the frame (which will be by the middle or end 
May) you muſt tranſplant them out into a rich ſpot of ground 


1 « 


den at the ſame diſtance from other plants, obſerving to 
pteſerve as much earth to the roots as poſſible when you 
take them up, otherwiſe they are ſubject to miſcarry. They 
muſt have water plentifully until they have taken root, after 
which they will require but very little care, more than to 
keep them clear from weeds, and in very dry weather to 
give them ſome water. = hy ih Toa 

Theſe plants are only preſerved as curioſities in the Eng- 
liſh gardens, the fruit being ſeldom eaten in this country, 
except by ſome Italians and Spaniards, who have been ac- 
cuſtomed to eat them in their own countries. 

MELOPEPO. See CucuRBITA-. 

MELOTHRIA. Lin. Gen. Plant. 48. 
Ihe CHARACTERS are, 

The fioxer is of one leaf, and wheel ſhaped. In ibe center of tbe 
floxwer is ſituated the germen, attended by three conical [ates YR 
inſerted in the tube of the flewer. The germen afterward of 
comes an oval ſmall berry, having three diviſions, in whic 
are lodged ſmall fiat ſeeds. : 

We have but one Speci1Es of this plant, viz. 
Mzrlor hal (Pendula.) Lin. Hort. Clift. 490- 
Cucumber with a ſmooth, Black, owns fruit. wy 
This plant grows wild in the woods in Carolina, you 
nia, and alſo in many of the iſlands in America; the = 4 
ſpreads upon the ground, having angular E ook 
bling thoſe of the Melon, but much ſmaller. TRE 11 
trike out roots at every joint, which faſten themſe = g 
co the ground, by which means their ſtalks exten 1 
grent Giſtance each way. The flowers are very ſmall, 


Smallf 


other. 


hape like thoſe of the Melon, of a pale ſulphur 8 * 


MEN 
+: in the Weſt-Indies grows to the fize of à Pea, of 
2 and changes black when ripe ; theſe are by 
d inbabitants ſometimes pick led when they are green. 
in England the fruit are much ſmaller; aud are ſo hid - 
* he leaves, as to render 1t difficult ro find them. 
| lants will not grow in the open air here, but muſt 
_ upon a hot-bed, and if they are permitted, will 
ſoon ſpread over the ſtirface, when the fruit is ripe; if 
bey ſcatter their ſeeds, the plants will come up where the 
earth happens to be uſed on a hot-bed again. This Is pre- 


ſe. | | 
"MENISPERMUM. Tourn. AR. R. Par. 1705. Moon- 
The CHARACTERS are, 5 
The flower has fix oblong, oval, concave petoli, and fix fta- 
nina <uhich are ſhorter than the petals, with three almoſt oval 


mas. The gt afterward turns to three oval berries with 
one tell, each inclofing one moon aped compreſſed ſetd. 

The SPECIES are, | 5 

1. MEnisyERMUM (Canadenſe) foliis peltatis ſubrotun- 
dis angulatis. Hort. Cliff. 140. Climbing Mocgſeed of Cana- 
ia, with a na vel ſbaped leaf. | 


lobatis. Flor. Virg. 40. Moonjerd wwith an Iuy leaf. 

. MenisPER MUM (Carolinianum) foliis cordatis ſubtus 
villoſis Lin. Sp. Pl. 340. Moon/eed with beart- ſhaped lea ves, 
evhich are hairy on their under ſide. 

The firſt ſort grows naturally in the woods of Canada, 


thick ligneous root, from which are ſent out many climb- 
ing ſtalks, which become ligneous, and riſe to the height 
of twelve or fourteen feet, twiſting themſelves about. the 
neighbouring plants for ſupport, and are garniſhed with 
large, ſmooth, roundiſh leaves, whoſe foot-ftalks are placed 
almoſt in the middle of them ; on the uppet fide there is a 
hollow on that part of the leaf, reſembling a navel. The 
flowers come out in looſe bunches from the fide of the talks ; 
they are of an herbaceous colour, ſmall, and compoſed of 
ix ohlong oval petals, and fix very ſhort ſtamina, terminated 
by ſingle ſummits; the three germen ſituated in the center 
turn to ſo many channelled bernes, each containing one 
compreſſed feed. | * 

This fort may be eafily propagated by laying down of 
'the branches, which, if performed in autumn, they will 
have made good roots by that time twelvemonth, when 
they may be ſeparated from the old plant, and tranſplant- 
ed where they are defigned to remain; theſe plants re- 
'quire ſupport, for their: branches are ſlender and weak. In 
"the country Where it grows naturally, they climb up the 


near trees in wilderneſs quarters, where their ſtalks may 
| — ſupport, they will thrive better than in an open 
*Utuation, | : EI 
The ſecond ſort differs from the firſt in the ſhape of its 
Faves, which are angular; their foot-ftalks join to the 
baſe of the leaves, ſo have no umbilical mark on their ſur- 
face. The ftalks of this become ligneous, and riſe as high 
as thoſe of the firſt ſort; the flowers and leaves do not dif- 
ler from them. It is propagated after the ſame manner. 

b The third ſort grows naturally in Carolina. This has 
by ſome been ſu ppoſed the ſame with the ſecond ſort, but 
differs from that in its roots not becoming woody as 
4 oſe do. The ſtalks are alſo herbaceous; the leaves are 
zutire and hairy, not more than half ſo large as thoſe of 
The ſecond, nor is the plant ſo hardy. 'This ſort does not 
— flowers in England, unleſs the ſeaſon proves very 


ſerved in ſome gardens for the ſake of variety, but is of 


germen on the top of the flyles, crown:d by obtuſe indented flig- | 


2. MeniSPERMUM (Virginicum) foliis cordatis peltatis 


Virginia, and moſt parts of North America. It hath a 


trees to a confiderable height; ſo that if theſe are planted ' 


MEN | 
This may be propagated by parting of the roots; the 
| beſt time for doing this is in the ſpring, a little before the 
plants begin to ſhoot ; theſe ſhould be platted ih a warm 
fituation and a light foil, for in ſtrong land, where the wet 


is detained in winter, the roots are apt to rot ; therefore 3 


they are planted cloſe to a wall expoſed to the ſouw'h or 
weſt, their ſtalks may be faſtened againſt the wall, to pre- 
vent their trailing upon the ground, and in this fituation 
the plants will frequently flower, and by a little ſhelter in 
' ſevere froſt, their ſtalks may be preſerved from injury. 

MENTHA. Tourn. Inſt. R. H. 188. tab. 8g. Mint. 

The CaaRACTERS are, IR 
It hath a lip flower cf one petal. The mouth is cut into 
four almoſt equal ſegments, the uppe; being a little larger and 
indented. It hath four erect flamina, the two neareſt being 
longeſt. In the bottom of the tube is fituatcd a four pointed ger- 
men, which afterward turns to four naked ſeeds 72 ug in the 
empalement. | 

The S>Ecies are, He | : 

1. MexTaa (Viridis) floribus fpicatis, foliis oblongis 
ſerratis. Hort. Upſal. 168. Mint with ſpi ted flewers z com- 
monly called Sptar Mint. 

2. MzxTra (Glabra) floribus ſpicatis, foliis longiori- 
bus glabris, ſupernè minimè ſerratis. Natrow-leaved ſmooth» 
ſpiked Mint. | 


| 3. MenTra (Candicans) foliis lanceolatis ſerratis, ſub- 


tus incanis, floribus ſpicatis hirſutiſſimis. Mint with ſpear- 
ſhaped ſawed lea ves, which are hoary on their under fid:, ana 
very hairy ſpiked flowers. | 

4. MenT#ra (Sylveftris) ſpicis confertis, foliis ſerratis 
282 ſeſſilibus. Hort. Cliff. 306. Vild Mint with a 

ar. 

5. . (Aquatica) ſpicis craſſioribus, foliis ovato- 
lanceolatis ſerratis ſubtus tomentofis petiolatis. Hairy Vater 
Mint with a thicker ſpike. | 

6. MEexTra (Piperita) ſpicis craffioribus interruptis, fo- 
liis lanceolatis acute ſerratis. Blackiſh hot Mint <with a taſte 
like Pepper ; commonly called Pepper Mint. 


— 


dentatis undulatis ſeſſilibus. Hort. Cliff. 306. Daniſh or 
German curled Mint. 

8. MenTara (Retundifolia) ſpicis confertis, foliis ovatis 
rugoſis ſeſſilibus. Wild Mint with a rounder rough leaf, ana 
a ſpiked flower avi "5 a ffreng ſcent. 8 

9. Mex THA (Rubra) ſpicis confertis interruptis, foliis 
oblongo- ovatis acuminatis dentatis ſeſſilibus. Round-leavea 
red Mint, fmelling like an Orange; commonly called Orange 
Mint. | 

10. MenTara(C ) foliis oblongis dentatis, utrin- 
que tomentoſis ſeſſilibus, fpicis tenuioribus. Narrow-leaved 
wild Mint of Aleppo, which rarely flowers. 

11. MEenTra (Paluftris) floribus capitatis, foliis ovatis 
ſerratis petiolatis, ſtaminibus corolla longioribus. Hort. 
Cliff. 306. Greater round-teaved Water Mint. 

12. MexrHA (Nigricans) floribus capitatis, foliis lan- 
ceolatis ſerratis ſubpetiolatis. Lin. Sp. Plant. 576. Bread- 
 leaved, blackiſh, hot Mint, or Pepper Mint. 

13. MEN THA (Avene) floribus verticillatis, foliis ova- 
tis acutis ſerratis, ſtaminibus corolla brevioribus. Lin. Sp. 
Plant. 577. Whorled, hairy, Field Mint, or Calamint of the 

5. 
14. MExTraa (Exigua) floribus verticillatis, foliis ova- 
tis dentatis, ſtaminibas corolla longioribus. Smalliſt Water 
Mint. | 

15. MenTaa (Gentilis) floribus verticillatis, folſis ova» 
tis, marginibus ciliatis, ſtaminibus corollam eqraatibus. 
Whorled Mint with a rounder leaf, /millizg like Bafil. 


Nun . 3 Meral 


| 
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7. MenTara (Criſpa) floribus ſpicatis, foliis cordatis | 


— —— ³ ä —— — —ͤů ů it 


16. MzxTaa (Hirſuta) floribus verticillatis, ſolkis ova- 
| tis ferratis hirſutis, ſtaminibus corolla longioribus. Common 
 bairy Water Mint, or &i hr. * 
17. ManTra (Pertiallata) floribus verticillatis, foliis 
lanceolatis acutis ſerratis, » ſtaminibus corollam z- 
quantibus. Whorled Mint <vith a acute-pointed leaf, and 
The firſt fort is what the 
"the markets, which is uſed both as a culinary herb, and 
for medicine. It is generally called Spear Mint, and by 
ſome Hart Mint, or Roman Mint. This is a plant fowe 
known as to need no deſcription. There are two varieties 
of this, one with a curled, and the other has variegated 
leaves, but both theſe run from the common ſort; theſe are 
by ſome preſerved in their gardens for the ſake of variety, 
therefore I have mentioned them here. 
The ſecond fort hath ſmoother and narrower leaves than 
the firſt, but in other reſpects it agrees with that, ſo that 


— 


it is frequently cultivated in the gardens for uſe, without 
dĩſtinction. 1 1 1 1 £ 1 
The third ſort naturally in moiſt places. The 


leaves of this are ſhorter, and broader in the middle than 
either of the former; the ſerratures on their ed 
acute, and their under ſides are 1 8 The ſcent of this 
ſort is very like that of the Garden Mint. | 

The fourth ſort hath longer and broader leaves than either 
of the former, which are woolly and white. The ſerratures 
on their edges are farther aſunder ; they are hairy, and ve- 
ry ſharp pointed. The ſpikes of flowers are ſlender, . 
ſeveral of them growing together at the top of the ſtalk. 
This is the Mentaſtrum, or wild Mint of the ſhops, and is an 
Ingredient in the Trochiſci de Myrrba. | 

he fifth fort grows naturally in ſeveral parts of Eng- 

land ; it is titled Spiked Horſe Mint, or Water Mint. T 
ſtalks of this are ſhorter than thoſe of either of the former; 
the leaves are oval, ſpear-ſhaped, of a pale colour, ſawed 
on their edges. The flowers grow. in ſhort thick ſpikes at 
the top of the ſtalks, their ſtamina being ſhorter than the 


The fixth fart grows naturally by the fade of the river 
between Mitcham and Croydon in Surry. This bath 
ſmooth purple ſtalks; the leaves are ſmaller than thoſe of 
common Mint, ſawed on their edges, of a darker 


| rern 
eolour than either of the former; their midrib and veins are 
Purple, and a little bairy on their under fide. . The ſpikes 
of 


ers are ſhorter and thicker than thoſe of the common 
Mint, and are broken or interrupted at the bottom. The 
whole plant has a hot biting taſte like Pepper, and a plya- 


ſant ſcent. | RE | 

The ſeventh fort was originally brought from Denmark, 
where it was thought to grow naturally, but Dr.-Lionzus 
fixes it as a native of — The Aalke⸗ of this ſort are 
hairy, and riſe about the fame height with the common. 


The leaves are heart-ſhaped, deeply indented-on theiredges, 


waved and curled, and fit cloſe to the ſtalk; they are of a 


ght green. 'Fhe flowers are purple, growing in thick in- 
terrupted ſpikes at the top of the ſtalks ; their empalements 
are cut almoſt to the bottom, and the ſtyle of the flower 1s 
bifid, ſtanding out beyond the petal. - 
Theeighth ſort grows naturally in many pat Fof Eng- 
land. This riſes with a ftroog hairy ſtalk about the ſame 
height as the common Mint, garniſhed with oval rough 
leaves fitting cloſe ; they are of a dark green, and crenated 
on their edges. The ſpikes of flowers in cluſters at 
the top of che 
mina are ſtretched out beyond the petal. 

The ninth fort is commonly called Orange Mint from 
Its ſcent, which is ſomewhat like that of the rind of Orange. 
41 bis xiſes with an upright ſmooth ſtalk about the ſame 


are more 


eners cultivate to ſapply | 


1 of England. The ftalks of this are purple, ſmooth, and 


* 


ſtalks, which are ſhort and cloſe; their ſta- 


| 


| of England: This h 


MEN 
ight with the common Mint, but does not 
— the leaves are much broader —— of acdouttte 
ſort, the indentures on their edges are deep, and they os 
in acute points. 'The ſpikes of flowers grow in — 


- 
x 
, 


the tap of the ſtalks, which are interrupted ; the; 
are ſhorter than the petal. It is commonly _ — 5 


ſor its pleaſant ſcent. 

The tenth ſort grows naturally at Al 
enough to thrive in the open air in 
winters, but in ſevere cold is often 
ſlender ſtalks, which are purple at bottom, but woo! 
ward, ſeldom branching, garviſhed with oblong indented 
leaves, Which are downy on both fides, fitting cloſe to the 
ſtalks. The ſpikes of flowers are fingle, nd og 
but do not often appear in England, dat when they do, it 
is late in the ſummer. It creeps much at the root, { the 
only way to obtain flowers is to confine their roots in 

The eleventh ſort grows naturally in ditches in m parts 
of England, and is commonly known by the name of Water 
Mint. This hath hairy ſtalks about A foot high, which 
branch toward the top, garniſhed with oval ſawed leaves, 
ſanding upon Err toot-talks. The flowers grow 
in roundiſn ſpikes at the end of the branches, of a purple 
colour, and their ſtamina are longer than the petal The 
whole plant has a very ſtrong ſcent, ſomewhat like that of 
Pennyroyal. 1 
The twelfth ſort 


nan 


grows naturally in ditches in ſeveral parts 


ſhort ; the leaves are ſmall, ſpear- ſhaped, of a dark colour, 
and are lightly ſawed on their edges. The flowers grow.in 
roundiſh heads on the top of the talks ; their ſtamina are 
longer than the petal. This fort has a warm biting taſte, 
but not quite ſo hot as the Pepper Mint before deſcribed, 
but is often uſed for it. | 

The thirteenth ſort grows naturally in- arable land in 
moſt parts of England, and is rarely mitted into gardens. 
This is the Water Calamint of the ſhops,. but is now ſel- 
dom uſed in medicine. The ſtalks of this ſort riſe about a 
foot high, are hairy, garniſhed with oval leaves, ending 
in acute points, and ſawed on their edges. The flowers 
grow in very thick whorls round the ſtalks ; they are ſmall, 


of 2 colour, and their ſtamina are ſhorter than the 
The fourteenth ſort in watery places in many pats. 


| weak trailing ſtalks a foot and a 
balf long, 8 with ſmall oval leaves, which are in- 
dented on their edges, and ſtand upon pretty long foot-ſtalks. 

The flowers grow in thick whorls round the » and their 
| ſtamina are longer than the petal. : DS 
The f ſteenth ſort grows plentifully on the fide of the road 
| between Bocking and Gosfield in Eſſex. The ſtalks of ths 
are much ſmaller, and not ſo long as thoſe of the former; 
the leaves are ſhorter and raunder, and are very little in- 
dentcd 0p their edges, but have their boxders ſet with hairs 
The whorls of flowers are ſmaller, and the whole plant bas 
the ſcent of Baſil. | 1 

The fixteenth fort s naturally in ditches in many 
parts of England. This bath hairy ſtalks a foot or moren 
height; the leaves are oval, ſawed, and very hairy. The 
q overs grow in large whorls toward the top of the ſtalks, 
and their ſtamina are longer than the petals. This hath 2 
pleaſanter ſcent than the common Water Mint, ſo is called 
| Sweet Water Mint by way of diſtinction, 

The ſeventeenth fort grows naturally by the fide of the 
river Medway, betweerr Rocheſter and Chatham. This 
hath hairy ſtalks near two feet high, garniſhed with ſpear- 


[ ſhaped leaves, ending in. acute points; the ſtalks are beſet 


with whorls of flowers almoſt their whole length, ſo mat 
they have frequently ten or twelve whorls on each. 


I 


flowers 


M EN 


ers KE 
petals: this- hach a very pleaſant aromatic ſcene. : 
"Allthe-ſorts-of Mitt are cafily- propagated by parting 
the roots in the ſpring; or by plan: ag cuttings during, any 
of rhe ſum mer but they mould Have a moiſt. foil ; 
and after the cuttingv are planted, if the ſeaſon fliould prove 
maid be 
= To hieb they wilt require no further care but to 
keep them clear from weeds : they ſhould be planted in | 
2Sour four feet wide, - allowing a path two feet broad, | 
between the bed to water, weed; and cut the plants. 
they Moul® be ſet ix about five op ſix incheb, 
| much at their roots; 
a which reaſon, the beds ſhould not ſtand longer 
three years, fbr by that time tHe roots will be matted fo 
tloſelyy 2s" to rot and decay; each other, if petmitted to 
tand longer: There are ſdme people who-are very fond of 
Mine fallet in winter and ſpring; in order to obtain which, 
they take up the roots before Chriſtmas, and plant them 
ypon a te hot-bed- cloſe together, covering them with 
fne earth about an inch thick, and cover the bed either 
with mats or frames of glaſs; In theſe beds the Mint will 
come up im a month time; and be ſoon fit to cut for that 


When the herb is cut for medicinal uſe, it ſhould be done 
in a very diy ſeaſon; juſt when it is in flower; for if it ſtand 
longer, it will be not near ſo handſome, nor ſo well taſted; 
and if it be cut when it is wet, it will change black and 
be little worth; this ſhould be hung up to dry in a ſhady 
place, where it may. remain until it be uſed. t 

MENTHA CATARIA. See NE PETA. 
MENTZELIA. Plum. Nov. Gen: Plant. 40. tab. 6. 
| bg tray e ee — a AP 

bawver hath five petals a little longer than the empalement, 
<_ eres 24700 famine. From the long cylindrical ger- 
men, which is fituated "under the flower, ariſe a briftl ftyle. 
The germen afterwird turnt to a cylinurical long capjule- with 
vue cell, containizig many /mall ſeeds. | 
We have but one Srreiks of this genus, viz. 
, MexTzzLta (A ern.) Hort. Cliff. 492. Plumier titles 
t Mentzelia foliis & fructibus aſperis. Nov. Gen. Plant. 
11. Mentzelia with prickly leaves and fruit. _ 
This plant grows plentifully at La Vera Crus. 2 
The plant is annual, it riſes with a ſlender, ſmooth; tif 
alk, a little woody, mote that three feet high; branch- 


ed, and rum into one ahother ; they are 
leaves ſhaped like the point of a halbert; 
hately upon 


arniſhed- with 
ding alter- 
ſhort foor-ſtalks, covered with ſhort hooked 


Who rub againſt them. The flowers cotne out ſingly from 
the joints of the ſtalk; reſting upon a cylindfical germen, 
which is near an inch in length, narrow at the baſe; but 
widens upward. Upon the top of it comes out the empale- 
ment, after the ſame manner as thoſe of the Onagra ; the 
Howers are of a pale yellow colour. In the middle ariſes a 


gle. ſummits ; from the germen ariſes a ſingle ſtyle, crown- 
ed by a ſingle ſtigma. The germen afterward turns to a 
long cylindrical capſule, armed with prickles as the leaves, 


which alſo faſten themſelves to the clothes of thoſe who rub 


imall ſeeds 


ſeeds are ripe, ſo the ſeeds muſt be fown on a hot - bed earl 
_ ſeaſon, that the ne may be brou 

the ſpring, otherwi they will not produce ripe ſeeds in 
n country. When the plants are come up about an inch 


oſten watered, untiF they have taken | 
of England; but as it ii never 


than 


ſtalk; theſe fall off ſoon; but the female 


ing out alternately at diſtances 3 the branches are diſtort- 


prickles, which faſten themſelves into the clothes of thoſe 


great number of ſtamina which are efect, terminated by fin- | 


| them; theſe have but one cell, which is filled with. 


As this is an anhual plant, which periſhes ſoon after the | 


MES 


pwplis, end their kamihg abe effical 1th che f And planged eg 4 kat bed of twoters. bark, belag cafefil 


to ade tem from the fun until they. have taken new root i 

then they maſt be treated in the ſanie mahnet ab other ten-. 

der annual plants. | | 

_ MENYA THES, is the Trifoliain. Paluſtre, ur Bog 
an. | 3 


This plant is common upon boggy Iggy places in divers 
er cultivated. in gardens, 16 
ſhall not trouble the reader with any further account of it. 


MERCURIAEIS. Tourn. Inſt. R. H. 534. tab. 308. 


1 Hed ao „ are, hs FE 4 y 
7 is and frmal> en different plohts ; the tale flowers 
have a ſprealling empalement, cut inito three concave ſegments; 

have ne petals y. they Bave nine or tauelvs err airy Ha- 
mina. The female flowers have no pctals, but have taus au. 
Paped acute-pointed netariums ; to each of theſe. there is a fu. 
gle broad germen, "which aftertzard tutns ib a twin cap 


„ 


| ſhaped like a ſcrotam, having, tabs cellty, each contnining, en 
roundifh ſeed. | | 70 
The Species are; 5 | * 

1. Mixcosiailts (Aids): caule brachlato, foliis > 
bris. Hort. Cliff. 461. Mercury with Spiked and ieffticulat, 
flowers; which are male and. female. nar” WR” 

2. Mexevnrialis (Perentis) caule ſimpliciſſimo, foliit 
 ſcabris. Hort. Cliff. 461. Mountain Mercury, or Dog's Mer- 
eum, with ſpiked and tefticulMied flowers. © + | 
3. Mexevslaiis (Tomenteſa) caule ſubfruticoſe;. foliis 
tomentoſis. Hort. Cliff. 461. Shrabby boary. Mercury, haw- 
ing /piked and tefticalnted floicers. ES PTE 

The firſt fort is commonly called French Mercury. from 

whence it might have been brought into-England; for al- 
though it is now become a weed in s and upon dung> 
hills, yet it is ſeldom found. growihg at a diſtance from ba- 
bitations. This is an annual plant, with a branching ſtal 
about a foot high; garniſhed with ſpear-ſtiaped leaves of a 
pale or 2 green colour. The malt plants have 
ſpikes of herbaceous flowers, growing. on the top: of the 
| ants, which 
have teſticulated flowers proceedihg from: the fide of the 
ſtalks, are ſucceeded by ſeeds; which, if permitted to ſcat- 
ter, will produte plenty of plants of both ſexes. | 
I be ſecond fort grows: under hedges and in woods. in 

moſt parts of England: This hath a perennial root, which 
creeps in the ground; the ſtalks are ſingle and without 
branches, ng ten or twelve inches high, garniſhed: with 
rough leaves, placed by pairs at each joint, of a dark green 
colour; indented on their edges ;, theſe: have their male 
flowers growing in ſpikes; upon different plants from thoſe 
which produce ſeeds. SY 

The third ſort grows naturally in the ſouth of France, in 

Spain and Italy, This riſes with a ſhrubby branching ſtalk 
a a foot and a half high, garniſhed with oval leaves placed 
by pairs, which are covered with a white down: on both 
ſides. The male flowers grow in ſhort ſpikes from the 
fide of the ſtalks, upon different plants from the firſt, 


| 


which are teſticulated and hoary. If the ſeeds of theſe are 
permitted to ſcatter, the plants will come up the followin 
ſpring ; and if the ſeeds are ſown, it ſhould be perform 


in the autumn, . for. thoſe which are ſowu in the {ſpring ne- 
ver grow the ſame year. This plant ſhould have a warm 
ſituation and a dry rubbiſty.ſail, in which it will live three 
8 years; but in hard froſt theſe plants are frequently. 
; MESEMBRYANTHEMUM. Dill. Gen. g. Hort. Elth. 


5179. Ficoides, or Fig Marygold. 
ht forward early "y - 0 


The CHARACTERS are, 
' The flower hath one petal, wghich is cut into 


Hany linear r- 


* 


bigh, they ſhould be each tranſplanted into a ſeparate pot, 


ments almoſt to the bottone, and angel in ſeveral crit, but are 
Joints together at their baſe ; car theſe are ranged a great 
| Nansz vumber 


M E+9S 


axmber of hairy flamina. Under the. flower is fituated an ob- 
uſe froe-cornered germen, ſupporting ſometimes five, and often 
tem or more files. ' The afterward becomes a roundiſh 
fleſhy 2 ing as many cells as there are flyles, filled with 

| eeds. 4 ts 2 

| The Srreiks are, | | 

1. MESEMBRYANTHEMUM (Neodi ) folis alternis 
Ecretiuſculis obtuſis ciliatis. Hort. Upſal. 129. Fig Mary- 
geld of Naples with a white flower ; or Egyptian Kali. 

2. MESEMBRYANTHEMUM E foliis alternis 
ovatis obtuſis undulatis. Hort. Cliff. 216. African Fig 
Marygold, with a waved Plantain leaf, marked <vith filvery 
Jpots 3 . commonly called the Diamond Ficoides, or Diamond 
3. MesBMBRYANTHEMUM (Genicuflorum) foliis ſemi- 
teretibus, floribus ſeſſilibus axillaribus. Lin. Sp. Plant. 
48 1. Fig Marygold of the Cape, with a taper leaf and a whit- 
wo MeSeMBRYANTHEMUM (No#i ) foliis ſemicy- 
lindriceis, floribus quadrifidis. Lin. Sp. Pl. 481. Upright 
igneous Fig Marygeld of Africa with a radiated flower, which 
ur at firft purple, afterward fikvery, ſhat in the day, and opens 
xr wks. 4 2 | | 
oY 1 (Splendens) foliis ſemitereti- 
bus falcatis, caule arboreſcente. African Tree Fig Marygeld 
<vith a. taper leaf, and a white fewer opening at night, but 
Hut in the dax. . 3 ; 
* 6. MESEMBRYANTHEMUM (Umbellatum) foliis ſubulatis, 
eaule erecto, corymbo trichotoma. Lin. Sp. Plant. 481. 
Upright African Fig Marygold with a taper leaf, and white 
flowers growing in umbels. | 3 

7. MESEMBRYANTHEMUM (Calimiforme) acaule, follis 
ſubteretibus connatis, floribus ofagynis. Lin. Sp. Plant. 
481. Low Fig Marygold of the Cape, with an Onion leaf and 
n /lamineous 1 8 Wt 

8. MesEMBRYANTHEMUM (Tripolium) foliis lanceolatis 
planis crenulatis. Hort. Cliff. 217. Trailing African Fig 
Marygeld, with à T ripolium leaf and a filvery flower. 

9. MESEMBRYANTHEMUM (Bellid:florum) acaule, foliis 
triquetris linearibus apice trifariam dentatis. Hort. Cliff. 
218. Dwarf Fig Marygold ef the Cape, with a triangular leaf 
indented at the tcp, and a ſmaller purpliſh flower. 

''10. MESEMBRYANTHEMUM (Subulatum) acaule, foliis 
ſubulatis triquetris dorſo ſupernè ſerratis. Dwarf Meſembry- 
antbemum with axvl-ſhaped three-cornered leaves, whoſe back 
part is ſawed toward the top. | | 


| 11, MeSEMBRYANTHEMU tr (Deltoides) canleſcens, fo- | 


His de ltoĩdibus triquetris dentatis. Hort. Cliff. 218. Afri- 
can Fig Marygold with a fhort,. thick, gray, triangular leaf, 
ewith prickles on-the three edges. | 

' 12, MeSEMBRTANTHEMUM (Canle/cens) cauleſcens, fo- 
His deltoidibus, laterahbus minime dentatis. African Fig 
Marygold with very thick, Port, triargular, gray leaves, bau- 
ing ſmall indentures on their edges. 

13: MgeseMaBRYanTHEMUM (Barbatum) acaule, foliis 
apice barbatis. African Fig Marygeld with a rough ſpotted 
leaf, whoſe point is armed with ſpines in form of a far. 

14. MESEMBRYANTREMUM- (Stellatum) caulibus ſub- 
fruticoſis decumbentibus, foliis teretibus apice barbatis. 
Shrubby 
leaf, and a purple flewer. LED 

15. MestMBRYANTHEMUM (Hiſpidum) caule hiſpido, 
foliis cylindricis deflexis. Lin. Sp. Pl. 482. African ſorubby 
Fig Marygeld, having flalks adorned 
long, ſmall, taper Raver, ſpotted as it with ſiluery drops, 
and a Violet-coloured flower: 3 | 

16. MgsEMBRYANTHEMUM (Fillaſam) caule foliiſque 
pubeſcentibus. Hort. Cliff. 217. Me-/embryanthemum whoſe 


i 


| ſabtus undique ſcabris. Hort. C 


linis terminatis in folia acuminata ſubtus 


, 


| 


| with a fil very taper leaf, and flowers having many Orarge- 
Fig Marygold of the Cape, with a ftar-pointed tumid | 


ww  febvery down, and | flow 


apice triquetris Hort. Cliff. 217. Creeping African Fig 
' Marygold with a green triangular leaf, and deep purple-coloured 


—_ 


þ 


| aubich is incurved, and a purple flalk.. 
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17. MzenupryanTHEMUM (Scabrum) foliis ſub lan 
gold wwith a long, green, ro S ican Fig Ma. 
C 
18. MEsEMBRYANTHEMUM (Uncinatum) articulis egy. 
- as dentata. H 

Cliff. 218. African Fig Marygold with 4 Hort, pers lar, 
triangular leaf, whoſe point is prickly ; fin on called Buck 


horn Ficoides. 3 
Perfoliatum) perfoliatum, 


7 


19. MESEMBRYANTHEMUM ( 
foliis majoribus, apicibus triacanthis. Hort. 
Shrubby, perfoliate, African Fig M 


Elch. 2c1* 

id, with a triangular 

gray, ſpotted leaf, and athin, white, 2 bark : * 
called Abe, Fi. 8 45 comme 


20. MEsEMBRYANTHEMUM. (Spinoſum) ſpinis ramoſs 
Hort. Cliff. 216. African Fig 1 ö iner, and 
ſmaller leaves ariſing from the wings of the large leaves. ; 

_ 21. .MESBMBRYANTHEMUM (7 uberoſum) foliis ſubuli. 
tis papilloſis, radice capitata. Hort. Cliff. 216. 4fricax 
Fig Marygold with a triangular recurved leaf, and unbellaed 
flowers of a dark colour, which are purple on their oui de. 
22. MESEMBRYANTHEMUM (T enuifolium) foliis ſubula- 
tis ſemiteretibus 12 internodio longioribus. Hort. Cliff. 
216. Low Fig Marygold of the Cape, with a taper leaf and a 
ſcarlet flower. 
23. MEsEMBRYANTHEMUM (Stipulaceum) foliis ſubula- 
tis ſubcylindriceis obſolete papilloſis diſtinctis. Hort. Cliff. 
220. Upright, tree-like, African Fig Marygold, with a jointed 
fall and a green leaf. | | 

24. MESEMBRYANTHEMUM (Craſſifolium) caule repen- 

te ſemicylindriceo, foliis ſemicylindricis lævibus connatis, 


ev me rg. FF. 


a D kw 2 2 


25. MEsEMBrRYANTHEMUM. (Falcatum) foliis acinaci- 

OO —_— Izvibus, ramis. teretibus. Hort. Cliff. 

219. African Fig Marypold with a triangular, cimiter-ſhaped, 
leaf, and 5 purple flower. 10 8 8 

26. MESEMBRYANTHEMUM (Glomeratum) foliis acina- 
ciformibus connatis Izvibus, caule decumbente. Greater, 
trailing, African Fig Marygold, with a. triangular cimiter- 
ſhaped leaf. | 

27. MESEMBRYANTHEMUM (Edule) falcatum majus, 
flore amplo luteo. Hort. Elth. 283. Greater, trailing, 4- 
Him Fig Marygald, with a triangular leaf, and a large eats 
able fruit. 

28. MEsEMBRYANTRHEMUM (Bicolorum) foliis ſubtri- 
querris ſcabris, corollis bicoloribus. Lin. Sp. Plant. 485. 
Shrubby Fig Marygold of the Cape, with a taper leaf having. 
ęunct᷑ures, and flowers with yellow and red petals. 

29. MESEMBRYANTHEMUM (Acinaciforme) foliis ſubu- 
latis triquetris, angulo carinali retrorſum ſerratis. Hort. 
Clif. 218. African Fig Marygold with a long triangular leaf, 


- 


30. MEsEMBRYANTHEMUM (Loreum) foliis ſubcylin- 
driceis recurvis baſi interiore gibbis connatis caule penculo, 
caule ſcabro. Hort. Cliff. 220. Fig Marygold of the Cape, 


coloured per als. 2 

31. MzszUuZRTANTaEuun (Serratum) foliis lineari- 

bus obſoletè triquetris diſtinctis, ſummis imbricatis, Iæ- 

vibus. Hort. Clif. 220. Shrubby Fig Marygold of toe 

Cape, with taper gray leaves growing in cluſters, and @-wwhilt: 
er | TM . 


32. MesEMBRY A NTHEMUM (Tuberculatum) acaule, ſo- 
liis ſemicylindricis connatis externè tuberculatis. Hort. 
Cliff. 219. African Fig Marygo/d with a long, triangular ” 


fall: and haves are garriſped with dowry hairs... 


| 


ſucculent leaf, and red talks. 


433- Msszr 
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acutis connatis arcuatis-lzvibus. Hort. Cliff. 220. 
| pay Fig Marygold with a taper gray leaf, baving a 
* far, . - 


top. 


MESEMBRYANTHEMUM 


- 


Har. Clif, 220. African Fig Marygold 


MESEMBRYANTHEMUM (Corniculatum) cauleſcens, 


yellow 
Hort. Cliff. 219. African Fig Marygold with a long trian- 


lhaf, having obiuſe borders, and a large flower of a 
2 within, and marked with a long red fireak on the 


: 36. MESEMBRYANTHEMUM (Expanſum) caulibus pro- 
cumbentibus, foliis ſubtriquetris angulis obtufioribus ro- 
curvis connatis, pedunculis brevioribus. Trailing African 
gold, with a longer, gray, triangular leaf, and a yel- 


I 
37. MESEMBRYANTHEMUM (Micans) foliis planis op- 
tis ovatis acuminatis = integerrimis. Trail: 
can Fig Marygold <with plain s ſet by pairs, whic 
eh, . the fall with their baſe, and a large, 
whitiſh, yellow flower. 


congeſtis externè punctatis acuminatis integerrimis. Trail- 
ing Fig Marygold of the Cape with an Olive leaf, anda white 
fuer of a Saffron colour in the middle. = | 

„ MESEMBRYANTHEMUM (Ringens) ſubacaule, fo- 
ls ciliato-dentatis. Lin. Hort. Cliff. 218. Low Fig Mary- 
gold of the Cape, with a triangular leaf indented toward the 
top, and a yellow flower ; commonly called Dogs Chap Fi- 
cordes, g 
40. MESEMBRYANTHEMUM (Neſfratum) acaule, foliis 
craſs triquetris, margines laterales ciliato-dentatis, pedun- 
culis brevibus. African Fig Marygold cuith a Ku 648 5 ci- 
miter-ſbaped, ſhort, thick leaf, whoſe borders hawe many large 
ſpines; commonly called Cats Chap Ficoides. 


brifurmibus. Hort. Cliff. 219. Low Fig Marygold of the 
Cape, with leaves like a flag*s horn, and a yellow flower open- 
5 

42. MESEMBRYANTHEMUM (Difforme) foliis difformi- 
bus. Prod. Leyd. 287. African Fig Marygold with very 

broad, thick, ſhining, deformed leaves. 
J. MESEMBRYANTHEMUM (Lucidum) acaule, folus 
linguiformibus altero margine craſſioribus. Hort. Cliff. 
219. African Fig Marygold without a flalk, broad, thick, 
ſhining leaves, growing by pairs, and a wery large yellow 
r, 

"44: MeSEMBRYANTHEMUM (Linguiforme) acaule, foliis 
linguiformibus latiflimis, pedunculis brevioribus. African 
Fig Marygold hawing no ftalk, very broad, thick, ſhining 
leaves, placed by pairs, and a large golden flower with a ſhort 
foot-flalk. © 

4. MEsEMBRYAnTHEMUM (Pugieneforme) foliis alter- 
nis ſubulatis triquetris longiſſimis. Hort. Cliff. 216. Fig 


beautiful gold-colcured floæver. 
. MesEmMBRYANTHEMUM (Albidum) acaule foliis tri- 
quetris. Meſembryanthemum without ſtalks, and entire gray 


three-cornered leawes. 


Hope, from whence their ſeeds were firit brought to 
Holland, and the plants raiſed in many of their curious 
gardens, and have fince been communicated to moſt 
of Europe. 


Moſt of the plants of this genus have beautiſul flowers, 


44: MISguBEYANTHE Mum (Yeruculatum) foliis ſubey- 


wy (Glaucum) foliis ſubulatis 
Auetris ſtrictis acutis, punctis pellucidis obſoletis ſparſis. 
with an ere? ligne 
aus falt, a triangular, cimiter-ſvaped, rough leaf, and a large. 


ſubulatis ſemicylindricis recurvis connatis longis. 


38. MESEMBRYANTHEMUM (Tortuofum) foliis planis 


41. MESEMBRYANTHEMUM (Dolabriforme) foliis dola- 


\ 


Marygeld of the Cape, with a Clove Gillifiower leaf, and a. 


"Theſe plants are moſt of them natives of the Cape of 


parts 


ME sas 
which appear at different ſeaſons of the year ; ſome of them 
flower early in the ſpring, others in ſummer, ſome in the 
autumn, and there are others which flower in winter; and 


many of them produce their flowers in ſuch quantity, as 
that when they are expanded the plants are entirely covered 
with them; they have all of them thick ſucculent leaves, 
but ſome of the ſpecies are much more ſo than others, and 
the figures of their leaves vary ſo much in their ſeveral ſpe- 
cies, that they afford an agreeable variety when they are 
not in flower. | 
All the ſorts here mentioned are nal plants, except 
the two firſt, which are annual. The perennial ſorts are 
eaſily propagated by cuttings during any of the ſummer 
months; ſuch of them as have ſhrubby ſtalks and branches 
do very readily take root when planted in a bed of light 
ſoil, and covered either with mats or glaſſes, but when they 
are covered with the latter they muſt be ſhaded every day 
when the ſun is warm; the cuttings of the ſhrubby ſorts - 
need not be cut from the plants more than four or five days 
before they are planted, during which time they ſhould be 
laid in a dry room, not too much expoſed to the ſun, that 
the part which was ſeparated from the old plants may heal 
over and dry before they are planted, otherwiſe they are apt 
to rot. When the cuttings are taken from the old plants, 
they ſhould be diveſted of their lower leaves, ſo far as may 
* neceſſary, to allow a naked ftalk of ſufficient length for 
planting. 
When the cuttings are planted, it will be neceſſary to 

give them a little water to ſettle the ground about them, 

ut it ſhould be done with caution, for too much wet will 
ſpoil them ; but if there ſhould happen ſome gentle ſhowers 
of rain, it will be proper to take off their covers, and let” 
them receive it, but they ſhould be ſcreened from hard 
rains. The cuttings thus managed will put out good roots 
in about fix weeks, when they ſhould be carefully taken up, 
and each planted in a ſeparate ſmall pot filled-with light 
ſandy earth, and placed in a ſhady ſituation, giving them 
little water to ſettle the earth to their roots; in this place: 
they may remain about ten days or a fortnight;. by which 
time they will have taken good root,. and may be removed 
to a ſheltered place, where they may have more ſan, in 
which they may remain till autumn: during the ſummer: 
| months theſe may be watered two or three times a week,. 
but it muſt not be given them in too great plenty; but as 
the ſun declines in autumn, they ſhould not have it ſo 
often; for if they are often ſupplied with it the plants will 
grow luxuriant, their leaves and branches will be ſo replete- 
with moiſture, that the early froſts in the autumn will de- 
ſtroy them; whereas when they are kept dry, their growth 
will be ſtinted; ſo that they will be hardy enough to reſiſt 
ſmall froſts; but there muſt be care taken that they do not 
ſhoot their rocts through the holes of the pots into the 
ground, for when they do the plants will grow very luxu- 
riant; and when the pots are removed, and thoſe roots are 
torn off, their leaves and branches will ſhrink, ſo will not 
recover it in a long time; to prevent which the pots ſhould 
be removed every month in ſummer, and where the roots 
are beginuing to come through the pots, they ſhould be 
cut off. The ſorts which grow very freely. ſhould be ſhifted” 
three or four times in the ſummer, to pare off their roots, 
and keep them within compaſs; and theſe ſhould never 
be planted in rich earth for the reaſons before given, for 
if the earth is freſh; they will require no dung or other 
compoſt, unleſs it is ſtrong ; in which caſe, ſea- ſand or lime 
rubbiſh will be a good mixture; the quantity of either muſt | 
be in proportion to the ſtiffneſs of the ground, always be- 
ing careful to render it ſo light, as that the wet may eaſily 
pais off. | | 


** 


— 


| 


We 
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theſe da 20 ſpread. and extend ſo much as thoſ of the 
other, ſo wall, not require ta be ſhifted oftener than twice 
a yean; they muſt alſo. be kept in. ſmall: pots, to confine 
their roots; the carth in which they are planted ſhould be 
rather hght and not rich. During the ſummer ſeaſon they 
muſt not have too much wet, and in the winter they muſt 
have but little water. If theſe ſucculent forts are placed 
in an open airy: caſs in winter, where they may have 
free air admi to them in plenty in mild: weather, and 


| ſcreened from the froſt, they will thrive much better than 


when. they are more tenderly treated. 


The ſnrubby kinds may be ſheltered-in. winter under a 


common frame, where, if they. are protected from froſt and 


wet, it is all they require; for the hardier theſe are treated, 
the 23 quantity of flowers they will produce : ſome of 


the are ſo hardy as#q live abroad when planted: cloſe 
tq a afpeed wall, in a poor dry ſoil; 8 
there is room to diſpoſe them againſt a wall, and the border 
is raiſed with lime rubbiſh to prevent their rooting deep 
growing luxuriant, they. may be preſerved — 
ter with very little ſhelter, and theſe will lower much. better 
than thoſe under cover. | 

The firſt ſort grows naturally in Egypt, where they cut up 
the plants, and burn them for pot-aſhi; and this. is eſteemed 
1 „ and the beſt fort of 
y This is an annual plant, which does not perfect ſeeds in 
England, for when it is placed in the ftove, or kept in the 
Hot- hed, their ſtalks grow long and ſlender, fo are not pro- 
Es en which are raiſed in hot-beds, 
an ard ex n the open air, will flower 
freely, but do not perfect their ſeeds. As this rl wil 


thrive in South: Carolina as well as in its native ſoil, fo it. 


might turn to the advantage of that colony, and likewiſe 
become beneñcial / to the public, if the inhabitants could be 
prevailed on to cultivate this. plant. | 

The ſecond: fart is annual; it is propagated for the odd- 
neſs of its leaves and ftalks, which are cloſely covered with 
pellucid pimples. full of moiſture, which, when the ſun 
thines on the plants, they reflect the light, and appear like 


ſmall bubbles of ice; from whence fome have called it the 


Ice Plant, and others have named it the Diamond Plant, or 
Diamond Ficaides. | 

This ſort is propagated by ſeeds, which maſt be fown on 
a hot-bed early in the ſpring; and when the plants come 
up, they muſt be planted on a freſh hot · bed to bring them 
forward; after they have taken root in the hot · bed, they 
ſhould have but little wer. When they are ] 


into a hot-bed of tan, obſerving to ſhade them in- the heat 
of- the day until _ have taken new root; then they 
ſhould have plenty of freſh air admitted to them every day 
in warm weather, to prevent their drawing weak. In the 
latter end of June, ſome of the plants may be inored to 
bear the open air, and afterward they may be turned out 


* 


that where 


the win- 


ö 


arge is ſhaped like a Pear. 
enough to tranſplant again, they ſhould be each planted | 
into a ſmall pot, filled with light freſh earth, and plunged 


MES 


; out from. the bottom of the pots, ſo that 
rec La ver which will cauſe them to flower pt 


Medlar. N 
- The Cy aracnt Ks. are, EY 
The, enn lement- of the» flower: is pet. 

compoſed of fre roundiſh concave petals, which 


I 


and ſupports an uncertain-nu 
patrment on its top, and incloſing four or five bard ſeeds, 


| The SPEcixs: are, - 


Hantial fruit. 


2. Mzsse1LUs ( 


awed, 


and } 3. Mes»11.vs (Pyracantha) ſpinoſa, foliis lanceolato- 
ovatis crenatis, calycibus fructus obtuſis. Hort. Cliff. 2 
Prickly Medlar with ſpear-fbaped, oval, crentted leaves; c 


Pyracantha. 


called Amalanchier. 


called Dwarf 


inct. 


which all off. | 


their under fide, and flowers 
of the flalk ; or Dwarf Cherry of Mount Ida. 


lar with an Arbutus leaf. 


The fecond fort is generally 


; deformed branches at a im 


rally cultivated in the gardens 5 but there is one with 


os tha: pota, und planted iw » wan border, en 


will thrive. and: ſpread their branches to a danch 
continued 


when. the 


they. map 
"ww yp" entifull 
and from thaſe good feeds, may every: year be obtained. 


2 are inſerted' in 
he empalement. The number off fiamina are difftrent- in th, 
ſever al'ſpecies, from ten-to-twenty or more ; theſe are alſo in- 
ferted in the empalement. The _ is ſituated under the fler, 

ber of figles from three to five; in 
afterward becomes a roundiſs br oval berry, carrying the. om 


1. Meeris (Sylveftris) inermis, foliis lanceolatis den- 
tatis ac umĩnatis, ſubtus tomentoſis, calycibus acuminatiz;. 
Greater Medlar æuith a Bay- tree leaf, and a- ſmaller leſt ſubs 


Germanita) inermis, folkis lanceolatis in- 
tegerrimis ſubtus tomentoſis, calycibus acuminatis. Hort; 
Cliff. 189. German Medlar with a Bay-tree leaf, which is nat 


Mssrirvs (Auelanchier) inermis, foliis ovalibus ſer- 
ratis, caulicaltis hirſatis. Lin. Sp. Pl. 478. Medlar win 
thorns, having oval ſaxved leaves, and hairy falls; com 


5. Massrirus (Cotoneaſter) foliis ovatis integerrimis... 
Hort. Clif. 180. Medlar awwith-owal' entire leawes j commun 


6. MssPiLvs (Chamemeſpilus) igermis, foliis ovalibus 
ſerratis glabris, floribus capitatis, bracteis deciduis linea- 
| ribus. Ein. Sp. Plant. 479. Medlar. without thorns, having 
ſmooth, oval, ſawed leaves, headed flowers, and linear bratet 


7. MasPiLvs (Oriental?) foliis ovatis craſſis integern- | 
mis, ſubtes tomentoſis, floribus umbellatis axillaribus: 
Medlar with eval, thick, entire leaves, which are woolly on 
s growing in umbels from the wings . 


8. Mzsri.vs (Arbutifoks) inermis, foliis lanceolatis' 
crenatis ſubtus tomentoſis. Hort, Cliff. 189. Virginia Me- 


The ſirſt fort grows naturally in Sicily, where it becomes 

a large tree. It riſes with a ſtraĩter ſtem, and the branche: 
row more upright than thoſe of the Dutch Medlar ; the 
—— are narrower and not fawn on their edges; the flow - 
ers are ſmaller than thoſe of the Dutch Medlar; and the fruit 


called the Dutch Medlar; 
| this never riſes with an upright ſtalk, but ſends out crooked 

anc | E. all height from the ground 3 the 
| leaves of this are very large, entire, and downy on their 
under fide. The flowers are very large, as are alſo the 
fruit, which are rounder, and approach nearer to the ſhap® 


| of an Apple. This being the largeſt fruit, is fow — 


a 


5 
MkS PLUS. Torn. Inſt. R. H 647, tabs 410. The 


ec . s s nns s S 


„ ere 


3 the 


fruit, 


r 
| ſe, which js called the Nottingham Medlar, of a 


and more poignant taſte than this 
only a variety, ſo I have not enumerated it. 


to be 


2, or evergreen Hawthorn, 'This does. not riſe 
„ for the flalk and branches are too flender and 
ſtand without ſupport, ſo the plants are lly 
planted againſt walls or buildings to cover them. It Ws 
naturally in . the ſouth of France and Yealy. 
The flowers come from the fide of the branches in 
umbels; they are ſmaller than thoſe of the common Haw- 
thorn, and of a dirty white; theſe are ſucceeded by roundiſh 
umbilicated berries, of a fiery red colour, which ripen in 
the winter, and being intermixed with the . Rok, 
make a fine appearance at that ſeaſon of the year. - 
This is propagated by the ſeeds in the ſame manner 
the common Hawthorn, or by laying down of the branches, 
which, if young, and laid in the autumn, will put out roots 
fit to remove in one year; but when the old wood is laid 
down, it ſeldom puts out roots 1n leſs than two or three years, 
if they ever do. | | 
The fourth ſort grows naturally in Auſtria, Italy, and 
France, particularly near Fontainbleau ; this riſes with many 
flender ſtalks about three feet high, which put out ſmall 
fide branches, covered with a dark purple bark without 
thorns, which are cloſely garniſhed with oval leaves, {lightly 


Pyracanth 
wo à tree 
weak to 


ſawed on their edges; the ſmall ſide branches which ſuſtain 


the flowers are very hairy and woolly, as are alſo the foot- 
ſtalks; and the under fide of the leaves, but their upper 
fides are ſmooth and green. 
bunches at the end of the ſhoots, which have five long nar- 
row 
fucceeded by ſmall fruit, which, when ripe, are black ; 
the gardeners call this New England Quince ; there is one 
of this kind which grows naturally in North America, but 
the leaves of that are wedge-ſhaped, and not ſawed on the 
ſo I take it to be à different ſpecies. 5 
fifth ſort grows naturally on the Pyrenean moun- 
tains, and in other cold parts of Europe; this riſes 
with a Tmooth ſhrubby ſtalk about four feet hi 
into a few ſmall branches, covered with a purple bark, gar- 
niſhed with oval entire leaves, with very ſhort foot - ſtalks. 
The flowers come out from the fide of the ſtalks two or three 
together; they are ſmall, of a purpliſh colour, and fit 
cloſe to the ſtalks; theſe in May, and are ſucceeded 
4 roundiſh fruit, which are of a bright red colour 
Tn ne. +... | Ln Toa 
The fixth ſort grows naturally in the northern parts 
of Europe ; this hath a ſmooth ſtalk, rifing about four or 
five feet high, ſending out ſlender branches, which are co- 
vered with a purpliſh þark, garniſhed with oval ſmooth 
leaves, ſawed on their edges, with the teeth pointing up- 
ward; they have pretty long ſlender foot-ſtalks, and are 
of a yellowiſh green on both fides. The flowers come out 
m the wings of the ſtalk, four or five joined together in 
a Cloſe head, of a purpliſh colour; between the flowers 
come out long narrow bractea, which are purpliſh, and fall 
eff as ha fiowers begin to decay. 'The fruit is ſmall, and 
Wen ripe. 
The ſerenth forth grows naturally upon Mount Ida in 
Crete, where the poor ſhepherds feed upon the fruit when 
TIPe ; this hath a ſmooth ſtalk, covered with a brown bark, 
and riſes eight or ten feet high, dividing into many ſmooth 
ranches, which are garniſhed with oval leaves two inches 
2 half long, and near two inches broad, of a thick 
Zance, and a dark green on their upper ſide, but downy 
du their under, ſtanding upon ſhort foat-ſtalks. The flow- 
<3 come out from the fide of the ſtalk; they are of a pur- 
Pie colour, the petals being but little longer than the em- 


much 
thy „Which 1s ſuppoſed 


The third ſort is molt commonly known by the title of 


The flowers come out in 


ls, and about ten ſtamina in each. Theſe are 


„ Gividing 


* 


9 


. 


the nurſeries, by 


plantations, thoſe 


1 
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. palement, which is woolly, and cut into bre obtuſe ſeg- 


ments. The fruit is large, roundiſh, and of a fine red 
colour when ripe. | 1 | 
The eighth fort grows naturally in North America, where 
it rarely rifes more than five feet high, ſending out a few 
upright branches, garniſhed with ſpear-ſhaped leaves whoſe 
ges are crenated, and their under fide downy : the flow- 
ers are produced in ſmall bunches on the ſide, and at the 
extremity of the branches, which are ſucceeded by ſmall 
roundiſh fruit a little compreſſed, of a purple colour when 


ripe. | | 
theſe ſorts are hardy enough to thrive in the open air 


All 
in England, and ſeveral of them are very ornamental plants 
for gardens; and all the larger growing kinds are as 
per for garde, where, during the ſeaſon of their flowering, 
they will make a fine appearance; and again in autumn, 
when their fruit are ripe, they wall afford an agreeable 
variety, and their fruit will be food for the deer and birds; 
ſo that if clumps of each ſort are planted in different parts 
of the park, nothing can be more ornamental. 

Moft of the American kinds are uſually ted in 
grafting or budding them upon the com- 
mon White Thorns, but the plants ſo propagated will never 
row to half the fize of thoſe which are propagated by 
ſeeds ; fo that where they are deſigned for parks and large 

ants ſhould always be choſen whic! 

ave not been grafted or budded, but are upon their own. 

roots, for ſeveral of the American ſorts naturally grow 
twenty feet high, if they are not tinted by grafting ; ſo 
that thoſe ſorts when grafted are only fit to intermix with 
ſhrubs-for gardens, where they are not deſigned to grow 


large. | 

But there are many who object to this method of raifing 
the plants from ſeeds, on account of their ſeeds not grow 
ing the firſt year, as alſo from the tediouſneſs of the plants. 
growth after; but where a perſon can furniſh bimſelf with 


the fruit in autumn, and take out their ſeeds ſoon after 


they are ripe, putting them into the ground immediately. 
the plants will come up the following ſpring; and if they 


are kept clean from weeds, and in very dry weather ſup- 
plied with water, they will make great progreſs; but if 
theſe are planted in the places where they are to remain, 


after two years growth from feeds, they will ſucceed much 


better than when the plants are of a greater age; but if 
they are planted in clumps in parks, the ground ſhould be- 
well trenched, and cleanſed from the roots of all bad 
weeds ; the places muſt alſo be ſecurely fenced, otherwiſe 
the cattle will ſoon deſtroy them. The beſt time to tranſ- 
plant them is in autumn, when their leaves fall off; theſe 
ſhould be conſtantly kept clean from weeds, and if the 
— between the plants is dug every winter for the firſt 
ven years, it will encourage their growth, and by that 
time the plants will have made ſuch progreſs as to be ſtrong 
enough to encounter and keep down the weeds; ſo that it 
the weeds are cut twice in the ſummer, it will be ſuſfſicient; 


but the incloſure muſt not be taken away, till the ſtems are 
ſo large, and their bark ſo rough, as that the cattle will. 


not eat it; their ſtems ſhould alſo be trained up fo high, as 
that their branches may be out of the reach. of cattle; 
otherwiſe they will crop them, eſpecially thoſe which hare - 
no thorns. 


If when theſe clumps are planted, the ground be ĩneloſed 


with an Oak pale, in the ſame manner as that round parks, 


the fence will laſt as long as the trees will require any pro- 
tection; but theſe pales ſhould not baquite cloſe, for if they 
are placed ſo near each other at bottom as to keep out hares. 


it will be ſufficient ; and upward, if they are not ſo cloſe, 


there will be more air admitted to the plants, which will be 
of ſervice to them, ſo that ſuch pales may be os Fr 
the id 


Ir 
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the ſe purpoſes, which are broader at one end than the other. 
. and the broadeſt ends turned 'downward. The plants in 
"Thefe clumps need not be planted at 4 greater diſtance from 
each other than ſix feet, far by being io near together, they 
*will draw one anc ther 
_ root to ſpread. 8 1 | 
All the forts of Meſpilus and Cratzgus will take by bud- 
Aing or grafting upon each other; they will alſo take upon 
the Quince, or Pear ſtocks, and both theſe will take upon 
the Medlars, ſo that theſe have great affinity with each 
other, and might be with more propriety brought together 

under the ſame genus than the Pear and Apple, which will 
not take * eãch other; but although the Pear will take 
1 75 the White Thorn, yet it is not adviſeable to make uſe 
of the ſtocks, becauſe. they generally cauſe the fruit to be 


| 
| 


_ - 


ſmall, and often to crack, and rendets their flcſh ſtory, ſoy, 


' unleſs it is the very ſoft melting kinds of Pears-which are 
-upon theſe ſtocks, the fruit will not be good. 1 
METHONICA. See Gro ros. I 
MEUM. See ArRAUHANTA. 

MEZEREON. See TRHRTMELZE A. | 
* MICROPUS.. Lin. Gen. Plant. 892. Baſtard Cudweed. 
The CHaRaCTERs are, | 
T hath brodite and female flewwers, which are included 
in the ſame naked empalement. The female flowers are hid under 
Abe ſcales of the interior empalement, which haue each n fingle 
oval ſeed ſucceeding them, included in the ſmall leaves of the 
empalement, but have no down about them. | 
We have but one Srciks of this genus, viz. 

M1ctoeus-(Supinus.) Hort, Upfal. 275. Prod. Leyd. 145. 
Portugal Baftard Cudweed. 1 

This is an annual plant, which grows naturally in Por- 
tugal near the ſea. The root ſends out ſeveral trailin 
ſtalks, about fix or eight inches long, which are ras 
with ſmall, oval, filvery leaves, whoſe baſe embrace the 
ſtalks. The flowers come out from the wings of the ſtalks 
in ſmall cluſters; they are very ſmall, white, and fit in a ' 
double empalement, the interior being ſo large as to almoſt : 
hide the flowers. It flowers in June and July, and the 
ſeeds ripen in autumn; this is frequently preſerved in gar- 
dens, for the beauty of 2 if the ſeeds ate 
ſown in autumn, or are atted to ſcatter, the plants 
will come up in the ſpring, and will require no other care 
but to keep them clean from weeds, and thin them where 
they are too cloſe. When the ſeeds of the plant are ſown 
iu the ſpring, they ſeldom grow the firſt year. 
' MILIUM. Tourn. Taft. R. H. 514. nd. 298. Lin. Gen. 
Plant. 73. Millet. | 
The CBaRACTERS are, 

It is of the Corn or Graſs tribe, with one floxver in each chaff. * 
The of the flower is bivalve, and ſmaller than the empale- 
ment. It hath three very ſhort hairy flamina, and a roundiſh 
germen with tæuo hairy flyles. The germen afterward turns to 

a roundifh ſee, covered by the petal of the flower. | 
The Species are, | | | 
1. Mitium (Panicum) panicula laxa flaccida, folioram 
vaginis pubeſcentibus. Millet with a looſe hanging panicle, 
and the ſheaths of the kawes hairy; Millet with a yellow 


feed. 


* 
£ 


_—_— 
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| panicle, which hangs on one fide, havin 
Which is ſucceeded by a ſm 


] 


op taller than where they have more | 


„ 


| generally ripen very 
| dry foil, but not too thick, becauſe theſe plants divide into 


| 


| natis trinerviis, pedunculis alaribus. Milleria with oval, 


| ſeeds to Europe; and as the characters which diſtinguiſh this 
genus are different from all the other genera of the claſs 


% 


MIL. 


which is often 
this, 
but do 


naturally 4 


all round. feed, 
made into pudding*, &c. There are two vatietirs of 
one with white, and the other hath black ſeeds, 
not differ in any other particular, ' 
The Tecon4 ſort was diſcovered rowing 
La Vera Cruz ; this has a fleriderer ſtalk than the forme 
which riſes about three feet high. The flieaths'which für. 
round it have no hairs, but are channelled. The leaves aj 
' ſhorter than thoſe of the former. The panicle ſtandz 
and the cha has ſhorter awns or beards. © 
The common Millet was originally brought ſrom the 
eaſtern countries, where it is ſtill greatly cultivated, from 
whence we are furnifhed annually with this grain, which js 
by many perſons greatly eſteemed for puddings, c. Thi, 
is ſeldom cultivated in England, bat by way of curioſity i 
ſmall gardens, or for — gt poultry, where the ſeeds 
well. "Ry 


They mu 


ſerera! branches, and ſhould have much room; and when 
they come up,. they ſhould be cleared from weeds, after 
which they will, in a ſhort time, get the better of them, 
and prevent their future growth. In Auguſt theſe ſeeds will 
ripen, when it muſt be cut down and beaten out, as i; 
raiſed for other grain; but when it begins to ripen, if it 
be not protected from birds they will ſoon devour it. 
 MILLEFOLIUM. See AcniLLEa. 
MILLERIA. Houft. Gen. Nov. Martyn. Cent. 4. 
Gen. Plant. 883i. 7M 
The CHRARAcrExRs are, | 
This hath a compound flower, included in a naked empale- 
ment, cut into three parts, and is permanent. It bath a large 
-three-cornered germen, without down. The germen afterward 
turns te an . three - cornertd, obtuſe ſeed, incliſed in the 
empalement. | | 5 
The Sprcres are, | | 
1. MiLLER1a (Puinqueflora) foliis cordatis, pedunculis 
dichotomis. Hort. Cliff. 426. Milleria with heart. Hagel 
leaves, and foot-falks arifing from the diviſion of the flulks. 
z. MilLLER1a (Maculaia) foliis infimis cordato-ovatis 
acutis rugoſis, caulinis lanceolato-ovatis, acuminatis. Mil. 
leria whoſe lower leaves are oval, heart-ſhaped, acute-pointed, 
and rough, and the upper ones oval, ſpear-fhaped, and pointtd. 
3. Mtrtizria (Bifora) foliis ovatis, pedunculis, fim- 
pliciſſimis. Hort. Cliff. 425. Milleria with oval leaves, and 
Angle foot-flalks. EL: 
4. MiILLFERIA 


* 
* 


(Triflora) foliis ovato-lanceolatis acumi- 


ſpear-ſhaped, acute-peinted leaves, having three veins, aul 

foot-ftalks proceeding from the wings of the leaves. N 
The firſt ſort was diſcovered by the late Dr. William 

Houſtoun at Campeachy, in the year 1731, who ſent the 


to which it belon 
this title. 

This riſes with an herbaceous branching ſtalk from three 
to four or five feet high, garniſhed with large heart-ſhaped 


gs, ſo he conſtituted a nw genus with 


2. Miriun (Sparſum) panicula ſparſa erectà, glamis 

ariſtatis. Millet with 'a looſe erect panicle, and bearded chaf. 
The firſt ſort grows naturally in India, but is now cul- | 

tivated in many parts of Europe as an eſculent grain ; this 
riſes with a Reed-like ſtalk three or four feet high, chan- 
nelled; at every joint there is one Reed-like leaf, which is 
joined on the top of the ſheath, which embraces and covers 
'that joint of the ftalk below the leaf; this ſheath is cloſely 
covered with ſoſt hairs, but the leaf which is expanded has 


1 


| each fide the midrib, which join to it near the baſe, 


none. The top of the ſtalk is terminated by a large looſe 


| 


leaves, ſlightly ſawed on their edges, having two * 
diverge from it toward the borders of the leaves. The 
leaves are of a light green, hairy, and ſtand oppoſite ; 
their foot-ſtalks are about an inch longy and have a part 
of their leaf running on each fide like wings. The ſtalks 
divide by pairs upward, and the foot-ftalks of the flowers 
come out at the diviſions ; theſe branch again by pu 
and terminate in looſe ſpikes of yellow flowers, compor* 
of four or five hermaphrodite florets, which are * 


MIL. 

female half floret, which is ſucceeded by a fingle, 
2 angular ſeed, wrapped | 
flower. Rovers in July and Auguſt, and the feeds ripen 
in autumn. - 


in the empalement of the 


The ſecond fort was diſcovered by Mr. Robert Millar at 


hy, in the year 1734; this approaches near to the 
2 but the ſtalks riſe fa or ſeven feet high, and branch 
out very wide. The leaves are feven inches long, and four 
jnches and a half broad toward their baſe, ending in _ 
acute points; they are deeper ſawed on their 

have ſeveral large black ſpots ſcattered over them ; their 
farface is rougher, and they are of a darker green than thoſe 
of the firſt. The upper leaves are long and ſpear-ſhaped ; 
the foot-ſtalks of the flowers branch out wider, and the 

:kes of flowers are ſhorter than thoſe of the firſt. 

The third ſort was diſcovered at Campeachy by the late 
Dr. Houſtoun ; this is an annual plant, which riſes with an 
herbaceous ſtalk about two feet high, branching out at a 
ſmall diſtance from the root into three or four flender 
ftalks, which are naked almoſt to the top, where they have 

| two oval ſpear-ſhaped leaves, placed oppoſite, which are 
dont two inches long, and three quarters of an inch broad 
near their baſe, ending in points; they are hairy, and ſtand 
upon naked foot-ſtalks, having three longitudinal veins, 
and are ſlightly indented on their edges. The flowers come 
out at the foot - ſtalks of the leaves in ſmall clufters ; the 
common empalement is compoſed of three orbicular leaves, 
which are compreſſed together ; in each of theſe are fituated 


ges, and 


two or three hermaphrodite florets, which are barren, and 


one female half floret, which is fruitful, being ſucceeded by 
 aroundiſh angular ſeed, incloſed in the empalement. This 
flowers and perfects ſeeds about the ſame time with the 

The fourth ſort was diſcovered by the late Mr. Robert 
Millar at Campeachy. This is an annual plant, which 
riſes with an upright ſtalk three or four feet high, gar- 
viſhed the whole length with oval 888828 leaves near 
ſour inches long, and almoſt two near their baſe; 
they have three longitudinal veins, and toward the top 


there are two more which diverge from the midrib, but join 


again at the point. The upper ſide of the leaves are of a | 


dark green and ſmooth, their under are of a pale green, 
and indented on their edges. The flowers grow from the 
wings of the leaves in ſmall cluſters, ſtanding upon ſhort 
foot-ſtalks ; theſe have empalements like the former, but 
are much ſmaller, in each of which are fituated two her- 
maphrodite florets which are barren, and one female half 
floret which is fruitful. This flowers and ſeeds later in 
the E than either of the former, ſo that unleſs the plants 
are brought forward in the ſpring, they will not ripen their 
in England. RY 

The ſeeds of theſe plants ſhould be ſown early in the 
ſpring on a moderate hot-bed; and when the plants are 
come up about two inches, they ſhould be each tranſplanted 
into a ſeparate pot, filled with light rich earth, and then 
Flanged into a moderate hot-bed of tanners bark, being 
careful to ſhade them from the ſun until they have taken 
root, as alſo to water them frequently. After the plants 
are rooted, they ſhould have a large ſhare of free air ad- 
mitted to them; they muſt alſo be conſtantly watered every 
day in hot weather, for they are very thirſty plants. With 
is management the plants will, in a month after tranſ- 
panting, riſe to a conſiderable height; therefore they ſhould 
ſhifted into larger pots, and placed in the ſtove, plunging 
tem into the bark-bed where they may have room to 
&70W, eſpecially the firſt and ſecond ſorts, which uſually 
wy high and branch out, where they are well managed. 
vt the other ſorts ſeldom riſe above three or four feet high, 


and do not ſpread their branches very far, ſo theſe may be | 


wed leſs room. 


* 


MIM 

In the middle of July theſe plants will begin to flower, 
and the ſeeds will be ripe about 'a month after; therefore 
they muſt be gathered when they begin to change of a dark 
brown colour, otherwiſe they will fall off, eſpecially 
thoſe of the two large kinds, which will drop on 
touch when they are ripe. Theſe plants will continue 
flowering till Michaelmas, or later, if the ſeaſon proves fa- 


vourable; but when the cold of the autumn comes on, they 


will ſoon decay. 3 . 

MIMOSA. Tourn. Inft. R. H. 605. tab. 375. Lin. Gen. 
Plant. $97: The Senſitive Plant. vb 

* e CHARACTERS are, » P 

e empalement of the flower is ſmall, indented in s at 
the top; the yn: are male and — in 
each head; the male flowers have ten, but the other ba ve ſeldom 
more than five lamina, which are long and hairy, and a Hort 
lender flyle, crowned by a truncated ftigma. The germen after- 
ward turns to a jointed pod with ſeveral tranſverſe partitions, 
* compreſſed rountifh ſeeds. <7 

'he SyEcies are, 

1. MiMosa (Pun&ata) inermis, foliis bipinnatis, ſpicis 
cernuis, floribus decandris, inferioribus caftratis apetalis. 
Flor. Zeyl. 505. Smooth Senſitive Plant with double winged 
leaves, nodding ſpikes of flowers, having ten famina, and the 
lower without either lamina or petals; or the Senfitive Plant 
of Famaicn. TA FH S | f 

2. Mimosa (Plena) inermis, foliis bipinnatis, ſpicarum 
floribus pentandris, inferioribus plenis. Hort. Upfal. 145. 
Smooth Senfitive Plant with double winged leaves, the s 
of the ſpikes with five lamina, and. the under ones double. 
3. Mimosa (Pernambucana) inermis decumbens, folits 
bipinnatis, ſpicis cernuis, floribus pentandris, inferioribus 
caſtratis. Hort. Upſal. 145. Smooth Senſitive Plant with in- 
clining falls, double winged leaves, nodding ſpikes of flowers 
having five lamina, but the under ones without any; ſpurious 
Senfitive Plaut. : | 

4. Minos (Aculcata) aculeata, foliis pinnatis, caule 
procumbente villoſo, filiquis - articulatis. Prickly Senſitive 
Plant with winged leaves, a hairy trailing Hall, and jointed 


5. Miuosa (Protumbens) foliis ſubdigitatis pinnatis, 
caule aculeato hiſpido. Lin. Sp. Plant. 518. Senfitive Plant 
with winged handed leaves, and a prickly hairy flalk. ah 

6. Minosa (Pudica) foliis ſubdigitatis pinnatis, caule 
aculeato decumbente, filiculis confertis, involucris hiſpi- 
dis. Senfitive Plant wvith winged handed leaves, a prickly de- 
clitins talk, and ſmall pcds growing in elufters, with prickly 
COVErINngs, oF, = ES k 

7. Minos (Puadrivaluis) aculeata, foliis bipinnatis, 
caule quadrangulo, aculeis recurvis, leguminibus quadri- 
valvibus. Lin. Sp. Plant. 522. Prickly Senfitive Plant with 
double winged leaves, a four-cornered flalk, recurved ſpines, 
and pods having four valves. 333 

8. Minos (Serfitiva) foliis conjugatis pinnatis, par- 
tialibus bijugis, intimis minimis, caule aculeato. Lin. Sp. 
Plant. 518. Senfitive Plant with conjugated . len vos, 
whoſe wings have two ' a of lobes, the inner of which are the 
leaft, and a prickly flalk. - 3 

9. Minos (Aſperata) caule fruticoſo, folus bi pinnatis, 
aculeatis, aculeis geminis, filiquis radiatis hirſutis. F T. 
Plant. tab. 183. fol. 3. Senftive Plant with a ſbrubby falt, 
double winged prickly leaves, whoſe ſpines grow in pairs, and 
hairy radiated pods. | | 

10. Minos (Iva) caule inermi herbaceo repente, fo- 
liis conjugatis pinnatis, floribus globoſis alaribus. Senfitive 
Plant with a creeping, herbaceous, unarmed flalk, conjugated 

winged. leaves, and globular flowers proceeding from the wwings 
| of the flalks, 


11. Mi- 


O O O 


e leaſt 


M IM 


11. Mine pularibus | ibus, 
Fakis bi —. jalibus extimis dula ret 


ſpicis globoſis Haſſelq. It. 475. Acacia with 


4. " "i : " ( Tis a * 
„ 12. Minos (Ferzfiena) ſpinis ſingularibus diſtinctis, 
* lii 2 | 4 aruef+ a : 's * fich glol 1 lh 
Hbus, Hort. U l 146. Indian Acacia with taper refinous 


ods. | | | 45 
13. Minos (Cornigera) ſpinis ſti pularibus geminis con- 
natis, foliis bieisbente Hort. Cliff. 208. Acacia with horned 
ſpines, and doubly winged leaves. 


14. Mues (Unguis Cati) ſpinoſa, foliis bigeminis ob- 


tuſis. Hort. Cliff. 207. 1 . Y Acacia with four obtuſe lobes 
and 1 ed pat. 2 N a" 444 3's nas Ry TOP 8 5 
_ I5. Mues (drbeorea) inermis, ſoliis bipinnatis, pin- 


nis dimidiatis acutis, caule arhorea. Lin. Sp. 1503. Tree 
Acacia xwitheut thorns, and doubly winged leaves, whoſe pinnæ 
„ 2 
16. Minos 4 (Purpurca) inermis, foliis conjugatis pin- 
natis, foliis intimis minoribus. Lin. Sp. 1500. Purple flow- 
aving Acacis <without tharzs, whoſe. ſmalleſt pinue are at 


17. Minos (Hanftoniana) inermis, follis bipinnatis 
Slabris, pinnis tenuiſſimis, filiquis latis villoſis. Fig. Pl. 5. 
Acacia without thorns, doubly winged, ſmooth, narrow leaves, 


and broad bairy n * * * 1 * 
18. Minos (Lzaa] aculeata, foliis bipinnatis glabris, 
i s. pedunculatis, aculeis longiſſimis. Prickly 
— 40 winged luer, globular flowers, 
% 
19. Minos (Glazca) inermis, foliis bipinnatis, parti- 
bus ſejugis, pinnis plurimis, glandula inter infima. Lin. 
P- 1502. Acacia without thorns, deubly winged leaves, whoſe 
zvings are /eparated, and baue ſmall glands between them. 
20. Minos (Arguſtiſima) inermis, foliis bipinnatis, 
| anguſtiſſimis leguminibus tumidis. Narrow- 
4 unarmed Acadia, with doubly winged leaves and jointed 


21. Minos (Campechiana) ſpinoſa, foliis bipinnatis, 
pinnis anguſtis, ſpinis fingulis cornu bovinum per longitu- 
— m referentibus. Acacia with doably winged lea as, 
4 narrow pinnet, and fingle ſpines like ar horns, ſplit 
22. Minos (Cinerea) ſpinis ſolitariis, foliis bipinna- 
natis, floribus ſpicatis. Flor. Zeyl. 215. Acacia with fingle 
JSpines, doubly winged leaves, and ſpiked 5 
23. Minos [Latifolia) inermis, folits conjugatis, pin- 
nis terminalibus oppefitis, lateralibus alteris. Lin. Sp. 1499. 
Broad leave Acacia <without thorns, and conjugated leaves, 
"whoſe upper pinnæ are oppoſite, but thoſe on the fides are alter- 
Aale. 5 1 | | 
24. Miuos 4 (Crrcinalis) aculeata, foliis conjugatis pin- 
natis, pinnis æqualibus, fipulis ſpinofis. Lin. Sp. 1499. 
Prickly Acacia with conjugated winged kaves which are equal, 
end pricily flipule. | 2 
Iba firſt fort grows naturally in moſt of the iſlands in the 
Weſt-Indies; it has alſo been found growing in ſome warm 
molt 
right branching ſtalks ſix or ſeven feet high, which become 
| igneous toward the root, but are not perennial (at leaft 
they are not ſo here in any fituation, the plants always de- 
caying in winter;) theſe are ſmooth, and garniſhed with 
double winged leaves, compoſed of four or five pair of long 
winged lobes, which have about twenty pair of ſmall} leaves 
ranged along the midrib; they are ſmooth, and rounded at 
their points, of a full green on their upper fide, but pale 
on their under. Theſe ſmall leaves contract themſelves to- 
gether on their being touched, but the foot-ſtalks do not 


fpots, as far north as Virginia. This riſes with up- 


M I'M 
| decline at the fame time as thoſe do which are titled Has 
ble Plants; therefore this is called the Senfitive Plant 6 
by way of diftinftion. The flowers. are produced 1. 
long foot-ſtalks, which come out from the wings of th. 
leaves, and are difpoſed in globular, heads, ' which nel 
downward ; they are yellow, and all thoſe which are her. 
maphrodite have tubulous petals, with ten ſtamina in each, 
but the female flowers, fituated round the border, hay 
neither petals or ſtamina; the hermaphrodite flowers ace 
ſucceeded by pods an inch and a half long, and a quaner 


of an inch broad, which change to a dark brown whey ripe, 
2 three or four compreſſed, ſhining, black ſeeds, 
| The ſecond ſort was diſcovered by the late Dr. Houſtoun 


at La Vera Cruz, growing is ſtagnant waters, where the 
ſtalks were very broad and flat, and floated an the ſurface, in 
the ſame way as the pond-weeds do in England]; but in thoſe 
places where the water was dried up, the ftalks grew upright 
and were round, which is always the caſe when the plants 
are caltivated in gardens, fo that they might eaſily pafs for 
different ts, to thoſe who never ſaw — 92 growin in 
both ſituations. When this ſort is cultivated in gat 
it has great reſemblance to the firſt ; but the ſtalks of this 
never grow ſo erect, the wings of the leaves are longer, 
and ſtand more horizontal; the heads of flowers are much 
larger, the ſtamina are longer, and the flowers on the un- 
der ſide of the ſpike, which have no ſtamina, are double: 
the pods of this fort are ſhorter, and much broader thay 
thoſe of the firſt ſart. This is alſo an annual plant in this 
country. It was fince diſcovered by a. friend of mine, 
ing naturally in a marſhy ſpot of land in the iſland of 
buda, from whence he ſent me the ſeeds, with a large 
branch of the plant in a glaſs filled with a lixivium, which 
preſerved it in the ſtate it was gathered, with the flowers 


and upon it. 

The third ſort grows naturally in all the iflands of the 
Weſt-Indies, where it is titled the Slothful Senſitive Plant, 
becauſe the leaves do not contract on their being touched. 
The ſtalks of this ſort ſeldom riſe more than two ſeet and 
a half high ; they are ſmooth, and garniſhed with double- 
winged leaves, which are ſhorter, and the {mall leaves are 
much narrower than, thoſe of the two former ſorts ; the 
heads of flowers are ſmaller, and the pods are longer and 
narrower than thoſe of the other. This ſort will live 
through the winter in a moderate warm air. 

The fourth fort was diſcovered by the lite Dr. Houſtoun 
growing naturally at La Vera Cruz. This hath lignecus 
' talks, which decline to the ground, and ſend. out ſeveral 
ſide branches, which are armed with ſhort yellowiſh ipines 
under the ſoot-ſtalks of the leaves, and are their whole 
length cloſely covered with briſtly ſtinging hairs. It bath 
ſingle winged leaves, whoſe baſe meet in a point, but 
ſpread above like the fingers of an open band, cloſely gar- 
 niſhed with ſmall narrow lobes, ſet by pairs along the mid- 
| rib. The flowers come ous from the wings of the leaves 
upon pretty long foot-ftalks ; they are collected into globu- 
lar heads, and are of a pale yellowiſh colour ; theſe are 
ſucceeded by ſmall jointed pods, containing two or three 
ſhining black feeds. 1 
The fifth ſort grows naturally at Campeachy. This bath 
\ ligneous declining ſtalks, which are armed with thorm, 
and covered with ſtinging briſtly hairs; the leaves are cam 
, poſed of four wings, which join at their baſe, where 
are inſerted to the foot-flalk, ſpreading out like the hager 
of an open hand: theſe wings are much ſhorter than t 
of the former, and the ſmalf leaves or lobes are b 
The flowers come out from the wings of the ſtalk upon 
| foot-ſtalks, growing in oval heads; they are white, Þ 
are ſucceeded. by ſmall prickly pods, This is one of tho 
| fpecies whoſe foot-ſtalks fall upon being touched. 5 


— 
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be fxch fort is the moſt common of wy in the iflatids 
the Weſt-Indies, as alfo in the Engl end; the 

of. 2 mops, b 


J of this ſort are frequently fold in the | 

the title of Humble Plant. The roots of this N +5; 

of a great number of bairy fibres, which mat claſe bog ther, 
fFom which come out ſeveral ligneous ſtalks, which natu- | 
rally decline toward the ground ualeſs they are ſupported ; 
they are armed with ſhort recurved ſpines, and garniſhed | 
with winged leaves, compoſed of four, and fam mes five | 
wings, whoſe baſe join at a point, where they are inſerted 

to the ſoot-ſtalk, ſpreading upward like the fingers of a 
hand: theſe wings are ſhorter than thofe of the former fort, 
ind the ſtalks are not hairy. The flowers come out from 
the wings of the ſtalks upon ſhort foot-ſtalks ; they are co 
leAed in ſmall globular heads, are yellow, and are ſucceeded | 
by ſhort, flat, jointed pods, which have two or three orbi- 


are in cloſe cluſters, almoſt covered with ſtinging hairy 
covers. | 8 
be ſeventh ſort grows naturally at La Vera Cruz. Th 
hath a perennial creeping root, which ſpreads and multi- 
plies greatly in the ſands, where it grows wild ; the ſtalks 
are lender, and have four acute angles, armed with ſhort 
recuryed ſpines pretty cloſely ; the leaves ſtand upan long 
prickly foot- ſtalks, which are thinly placed on the branches; 
' they are compoſed of two pair of wings, ſtanding about an 
inch aſunder ; the wings are ſhort, and the ſmall leaves are 
narrow, and not placed ſo cloſe 7 as in many of 
the other ſpecies. The foot · ſtalks of the flowers come out 
from the wings of the leaves, ſuſtaining a ſmall globular 
head of purple flowers; theſe are ſucceeded by four - cor- 
nered pods about two inches long, which have four cells, 
m_— with four valves, containing ſeveral angular feeds 
in each. 

This ſort ſpreads ſo much at the root, as to render it not 
ſo productive of flowers and ſeeds as moſt of the others; 
and the plants which are propagated by parting of the roots, 


by ſeeds, when they can be obtained. This is one of the 
ſorts whoſe foot-ſtalks fall on being touched. | 

The eighth ſort grows naturally at La Vera Cruz. This 
riſes with a ſlender ligneous ſtalk ſeven or eight feet high, 
armed with ſhort recurved thorns. The leaves grow upon 


of wings z the exterior pair have two lobes, which join at 
their baſe, and are rounded on their outſide, but ſtrait on 
their inner edges, very much ſhaped like a. pair of thoſe 
ſhears, uſed 797 ſhearing of ſheep; theſe two outer pair of 
lobes are much larger than the inner. From the place 
"where theſe are inſerted to the ſtalk come out ſmall branches, 
"which have three or four globular heads of pale purple 
flowers upon ſhort foot-ſtalks, and the principal ſtalk has 
many of theſe heads of flowers on the upper part for more 
than a foot in length; and this, as alſo the branches, are 
terminated by the like heads of flowers, which are ſucceeded 
by broad, flat, jointed pods, which open with two valves, 
30me having but one, others two, and ſome have three 
orbicular compreſſed ſeeds. The leaves of this ſort move 
dut ſlowly when they are touched, but the foot-ſtalks fall 
when they are 2 pretty hard. | | 
+, The ninth. ſort was alſo found growing naturally at La 
Vera Cruz. This hath a ſhrubby erect ſlalk about five ſeet 
dich, which js hairy, and armed with ſhort, broad, flrovg, 
white thorns, ſtanding on each fide almoſt oppoſite, and 
x Others alternately, The leaves are compoſed of five or 
: 71 of wings, which are ranged oppoſite along a ſtrong 


ry nd, and between each pair are placed two ſhort ſtrong 


dompoſe theſe wings are extremely narrow, and ftand very 


bicular, bordered, comprefled ſeeds in each: theſe pods | 


are always weak, ſo that the beſt way is to propagate them 


long foot-ftalks, which are prickly, each ſuſtaining two pair 


pines, pointing out each way. 'The ſmall leaves which 


cloſe to each other. Toward the upper part of the ſtalk; 
the flowers are produced from the ſides upon ſhort foot - 
ſtalks 3 they are cullected into globutar heads, and are of 
4 bright purple colour f the ſtalks are alſo terminated b 
ſmaller heads of the like flowers. Theſe are ſucceeded 
flat jointed pods about two inches long, and a quarter 

an inch broad; which ſpread open like rays, there 1 
commonly five or fix of theſe joined together at their ba 
to the foot-ſtalk. Theſe pod: ſeparate at each articulation, 
leayipg the two fide membranes or borders ſtanding, and 


the ſeeds which are compreſſed and ſquare, drop out fronk 
the joints of the pods; theſe pods are hairy at 5 rſt, hut 


| as they ripen become ſmooth. 


This is a perennial plant, which may r thraugh 
the winter in a warm ſtove, by which method the ſeeds may 
be obtained, for they ſeldom flower the firſt year. The 
foot-ſtalks of this fort do not fall on being touched, but the 
ſmall leaves on the wings cloſe u $ 

The tenth fort grows naturally in Jamaica, This hath 
trailing herbaceous ftalks, which put out roots at every 
joint, which faſten in the ground, and ſpread to a great 
diſtance ; as they will alſo do here, when placed in 4 bed 
of tanners bark. I have had a ſingle plant in ene ſummer, 
which has ſpread near three feet ſquare, whoſe branches 
were cloſely joined, fo as to cover the ſurface of the bed; 
but when they are thus permitted to grow, they ſeldom 
produce flowers. Theſe ftalks have no thorns, but are 

arniſhed with winged leaves, compoſed of two pair of 

ort wings, whoſe ſmall leaves or lobes are narrow ; theſe 
ſtand upon ſhort foot-ſtalks, which are ſmooth. The leaves 
of this ſort contract and fall down upon the leaſt touch, fo 
that where the plant is extended to a diftance, a perſon 
may draw any figure with a flick upon the leaves, which 
will be very vifble till the leaves recover again. The 
flowers come out from the wings of the leaves; upon naked 
foot-ſtalks about an inch in length; they are of a pale 
99 mags colour, and are collected into ſmall globular 

eads ; theſe are ſucceeded by ſhort, flat, jointed pods, 
containing three or four compreſſed roundith ſeeds. 

Theſe plants are all of them propagated by ſeeds, which 
ſhould be ſow early in the fpring upon a good hot-bed. 
If the ſeeds are good, the plants will appear In a fortnigiit 
or three weeks, when they will require to be treated with 
care, for they muſt not have much wet till they have ac- 
w ſtrength: nor ſhould they be drawn too weak, fo 
that freſh air ſhould be admitted to them, at all times when 
the weather is temperate. In about a fortnight or three 


weeks after the plants come up, they will be fit to tranſ- 


plant, eſpecially if the bed, in which they were ſown, con- 
tinues in a proper degree of heat; then there ſhould be a 
freſh hot-bed prepared to receive them, which ſhould be 
made a week before the plants are removed into it, that 
the violent heat may be abated before the earth is laid ou 
the dung, and the earth ſhould have time to warm before 
the plants are planted into it. Then the plants muſt be 
carefully raiſed up from the bed to preſerve the roots entire, 
and immediately planted in the new bed, at about three or 
four inches diſtance, preſſing the earth gently to their roots; 
then they ſhould be gently ſprinkled over with water, to 
ſettle the earth to their roots; after this they muſt be ſhaded 
from the ſun till they have taken new root, and the glaſſes 
of the hot-bed ſhould be covered every night, to keep up 
the heat of the bed. When the plants are eſtabliſhed in 
their new bed, they muſt have frequent but gentle water- 
ings ; and every day they muſt have free air admitted to 
them, in propartion to the warmth of the ſeaſon, to pre- 


vent their being drawn up weak; but they mult be con- 
ſtantly kept in a moderate degree of heat, otherwiſe they 
will not thrive; In abevt a month after the plants will be 

OOO 2 ſtrong 
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for many of the ſorts require 


naturally grow in moiſt places. There ſhould alſo be care 
taken that they do not root into the tan- bed, for they ſoon 
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ſtrong enough to remoye again, when they ſhould be care- 


fally taken R as much earth to their roots as 
ble, and planred in a ſeparate ſmall pot, filled 


. with kitchen en earth, and plunged into a hot- 
bed of tan, carefully ſhading them from ſun till they 


have taken new root; then they muſt be treated in the 
Tame manner as other tender exotic plants from very warm 


countries. 

The forts which ight and tall, will ſoon riſe 
high enough to the glaſſes of the hot-bed, eſpecially 
if they thrive well; — they ſhould be ſhifted into 


larger pots, and removed into the ſtove, and if they are 
langed into the tan-bed there, it will greatly forward them. 


The firſt ſort will often flower here, if the plants are raiſed 
_early in the ſpring, and-brought forward by their removal 


from one hot- to another ; and two or three times I 
have had their ſeeds ripen, but this can only be expected 
in very warm ſeaſons. oy 

The nial ſores will live through the winter, if they 
are rved in a warm ſtove, and the following ſummer 
they will produce flowers and ripen the; ſeeds. Some of 
theſe may be propagated by laying dowu their branches, 
which will put out roots, and then may be ſeparated from 
the old plants; and I have ſometimes propagated them by 


cuttings, but the plants which riſe from ſeeds are preferable 


to either of theſe. - 


There is no particular management which theſe plants 


require, different from others of the ſame warm countries; 


the great care muſt be to keep them in a proper tempera- 
ture of heat, and not to give them too much water, eſpe- 
cially in cool weather ; nor ſhould they be KEPe too dry, 

I quent waterings, as they 


put out their roots through the holes at the bottom of the 
pots, which, when they ſtrike into the tan, will cauſe the 
Plants to grow very luxuriant ; but when they are removed, 
and theſe roots are cut or broken off, the plants ſeldom 
ſurvive it ; therefore the pots ſhould be frequently drawn 
out of the tan, and if any of the roots are beginning to get 
through the holes at bottom, they ſhould be cut off cloſe, 
to prevent their getting into the tan. 

of thoſe forts, whoſe ſtalks ſpread near the ground, 
may be turned out of the pots in the middle or latter end 
of June, and planted in a very warm border, where, if th 
are covered with bell or hand-glaſles, they will live och 
the ſummer ; but theſe will not grow very large, and upon 


the approach of cold in autumn they are ſoon deſtroyed; 


however, thoſe who have not conveniency of ſtoves or tan- 


beds, may raiſe the plants on common hot-beds in the 
ſpring ; and when they have acquired ſtrength, they may 


be treated in this manner, whereby they will have the 
pleaſure of theſe plants in ſummer, though not in ſo preat 
perfection as thoſe which have the * before - 


mentioned: but when theſe plants are expoſed to the open 


air in this country, they 
being touched. | 

It is not the light which cauſes them to expand, as ſome 
have affirmed, who have had no experience of theſe things; 
for in the longeſt days of ſummer they are generally con- 
tracted by five or fix in the evening, when the ſun remains 
above the horizon two or three hours longer; and although 
the glaſſes of the ſtove in which they are placed is covered 
cloſe with ſhutters to exclude the light in the middle of the 


not retain their ſenfibility on 


day, yet if the air of the ſtove is warm, the leaves of the | 


plants will continue fully expanded, as I have ſeveral times 


_ Obſerved. Nor do theſe plants continue ſhut till the ſun | 
Tiſes in the morning, for I have frequently found their leaves 


fully expanded by the break of day in the morning; ſo that | 


from abroa 


MIM 


it is plain the light is not the cauſe of their expanſion 

the 5X of it that of their contraction. 185 
I have alſo obſerved, that thoſe plants which are place 
in the teſt warmth in winter, continue vigorous, and 
retain their faculty of contracting on being touched; but 
thoſe which are in a moderate warmth, have little or 20 
motion. 


Some of the forts are ſo ſuſceptible of the touch, that the 


ſmalleſt drop of water falling on their leaves will cauſe then 
to contract, but others do not move without a much greater 
preſſure. 

The roots of all the forts have a very ſtrong diſagreeable 
odour, almoſt like that of a common ſewer. I have met 
with ſome accounts of theſe plants, in which it is menti 
that the leaves and branches have a poiſonous quality ; and 
that the Indians extract a poiſon from them, which kills 
flow degrees, and that the root of the plant is the only re- 
medy to expel it ; but how far this is true I cannot ſay, 
having never made any experiments on the qualities of theſe 

lants ; but if theſe plants are endued with ſo deadly a qua- 
ity as related, this ſenſibility in which they are endued, 
may be deſigned by Providence, to caution perſons from 
being too free with them ; and as many of them are ſtrongly 
armed with thorns, ſo that is a guard againſt their being 
eaten by animals; for in all the enquiries which I have 
made of thoſe perſons who have refided in the countries 
where they naturally grow, I could never learn that any 
animal will browſe upon them. 

Theſe plants are all of them natives of America, fo were 
unknown to the other parts of the world till that was diſ- 
covered, for I have not heard of any of them being found 
in any other country; and a few years ago I ſent ſome of 
the ſeeds of theſe plants to China, which ſucceeded, and 
occaſioned great admiration in all who ſaw the plants. 

The above-mentioned ſorts are all of the kind of true 
Mimoſa, or Senfitive Plants; but as the True Acacia's 
agrees in their characters with theſe, ſo Dr. Linnæus has 


| joined them together in one genus; therefore I have done 


the ſame here, as his ſyſtem is now generally adopted. 
The eleventh ſort is the tree from whence the True Suc- 
cus Acaciz is taken, and the Gum Arabic exſudes from 
the branches of the ſame: the tree has been generally ſup- 
poſed to grow only in Egypt, but it has been found grow- 
ing in ſeveral of the warm parts of America, and abun- 
dantly at Senegal in Africa, from whence I have received 


| the ſeeds; and there has been great quantities of the juice 


imported into England. | 
This ſort grows to be a pretty large tree in the warm 
countries, but in England they make little progrels ; it 
may be propagated by ſeeds, when they are obtained freſh 
, which ſhould be ſown in pots, and plunged 
into a hot-bed of tanners bark ; and when the plants are 
come up, and have obtained ſtrength, they ſhould be each 
planted into a ſeparate ſmall pot, and plunged into the 
tan-bed again, obſerving to ſhade them from the ſun, and 
ſupply them gently with water until they have taken new 
root ; after which they ſhould be treated as other tender 
plants from warm countries, letting them always remain 18 
the bark-ſtove. . 
The twelfth ſort is much cultivated in the hot countries, 
for the ſake of their flowers, which have an agreeable 
odour ; ſo that in the warmeſt parts of Italy, Spain, and 
Portugal, it is cultivated in great plenty, and young plants 
are annually brought to England by thoſe perſons who 1m- 


port Orange-trees, Jaſmines, &c. in the ſpring ; but there 
are few of them which ſurvive their long paſſage. But as 


the ſeeds of this ſort are frequently brought from the warm 
iſlands in America, ſo from thoſe the plants are eaſily raiſed, 


if managed in the ſame manner as is directed for the * 8 
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fort: as may all the other ſorts, when freſh ſeeds can be 
obtained, as they all require to be placed in a ſtove, and 


ſed to . air, unleſs in very warm weather, 
fas thor SM | 


time in iddle of ſummer. 
MIMULUS. Lin. Gen. Plant. 701. Cynorrhynetrium. 


b. 3. | | 
——_ CHARACTERS are, 


The flower bath an oblong empalement ; it is of 


the lip or ringent kind, whoſe brim is divided into two lips. 
The upper lip is ereft, divided at the top in tao parts; the 
lower 1 is broad and trifid, the middle ſegment is the leaft ; 
te is convex and bifid. It has four ſlender lamina, 


. tao longer than the other, and a conical germen, which after- 


ward turns to an oval capſule with two cells, filled with ſmall 


We have but one SyEc1Es of this genus, viz. 
Miuvrvs. Hort. Upſal. 176. tab. 2. 
This plant grows naturally in North America, in moiſt 
nd. It has a perennial root, and an annual ſtalk, 
which is ſquare, and riſes a foot and a half high, iſhed 


at each joint with two oblong ſmooth leaves. e lower 


part of the ſtalk ſends out two or three ſhort branches, and 
the upper part is adorned with two flowers at each joi 


joint, 
coming from the boſom of the leaves on each fide the Kalk; 


theſe have an oblong curved empalement with five angles, 


| ap at the top in five parts, out of which ariſes the 


, with a long curved tube, ſpreading open at the top 
into two lips; the upper lip ſtanding ere, which is ſlightly 


cut into two parts at the top; the under lip turns down- 


ward, and 1s cut into three ſlight ſegments. The flowers 
are of a Violet colour, but have no ſcent. Theſe appear 
in July, and are ſucceeded by oblong capſules with two 
cells, filled with ſmall ſeeds, which ripen in the autumn. 
This plant is very hardy in reſpeR to cold, but ſhould 
have a loamy ſoft ſoil, rather moiſt than dry, and not too 
much expoſed to the ſun. It may be propagated by parting 
of the roots in autumn, but they ſhould not be divided too 
ſmall ; it may alſo be propagated by ſeeds, which ſhould be 
ſewn 1n autumn ſoon after they are ripe, for thoſe which 


are ſown in the ſpring, ſeldom grow the ſame year; theſe 


may be ſown on a border expoſe 
MINT. See MenTara. 
MIRABILIS. Lin. Gen. Plant. 215. Marvel of Peru, or 
Four o'Clock Flower. 
N. CHARACTERS are, ! al l 
empalement of the flower has five oval ſm aVes. 
The flower has one | fe? N a long flender tube 


to the morning ſun. 


fitting upon the nectarium. It hath five ſlender unequal la- 


mina, which adhere to the petal, with a roundiſh germen within 


the nectarium, which afterward becomes an oval five cornered 


nut, iaclofng one ſeed. 
The Spzcies are, 

1. Mizan1ii1is (Jalapa) floribus congeſtis terminalibus 
erectis. Marvel of Peru with an ere flalk, and large flowers. 

2. MixaB1L1s (Dichotoma) floribus ſeflilibus axillaribus 
erectis ſolitariis. Amen. Acad. 4. p. 267. Marvel of Peru, 
with an erect Angle flower fitting ſe to the branches. 

3. MisABILISs (Longifiora) floribus congeſtis terminali- 


bus longiſſimis nutantibus, foliis ſubvilloſis. Act. Holmenſ. 


1756. Leng. flaavered Marvel of Peru, whoſe flowers terminate 
the talks in bunches, which ned toward the ground and hawe 


beiry leaves. 


The firſt fort is the Marvel of Peru, which has been 


many years cultivated in the Engliſh gardens for ornament ; | 


of this there are ſeveral varieties, which differ in the colour 
of their flowers, two of which always retains their differ- 
ence; one of them has purple and white flowers, which are 
Varlable, ſome of them are plain purple, others are plain 


| 


—_ 
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| white, but moſt of them are variegated with the two co- 
lours ; and ail theſe varieties are ſometimes upon the ſame 
plant, and at others on different plants; the other has red 
and yellow flowers, which are generally mixed in the ſame 
flowers, but are often with plain flowers of both colours 
on the ſame plant, intermixed with thoſe which are varie- 
gated ; bat ſome plants have only plain flowers, and I have 
never found that the ſeeds of the purple and white ſort ever 
produced the yellow and red, nor the latter ever vary to 
the former, and I have conſtantly cultivated both more than 
fifty years ; but although theſe do not change from one to 
the other, yet as there 1s no other difference between them 
than in the colour of their flowers, I have not enumerated 
them as diſtinct ſpecies. 
The ſecond fort is very common in all the iſlands of the 
Weſt-Indies, where the inhabitants call it the Four o' Clock 
Flower, from the flower opening at that time of the day. 
Of this fort ] have never ſeen any with variable flowers ;. 
they are of a purpliſh red colour, and not much more than 
half the fize of the other. The ſtalks of this fort have 
thick ſwollen joints ; the leaves are ſmaller, and the fruit 
is very rough, ſo there can be no doubt of their being diſ- 
tin& ſpecies, for I have never ſeen any alteration in this 
from ſeed, and I have cultivated it more than forty years. 
'Tournefort was informed by Father Plumier, that the root 
of this plant was the officinal Jalap, upon which he conſti- 
tuted the genus, and gave that title to it ; but the late Dr. 
Houſtoun was fully informed in the Spaniſh Weſt-Indies of 
the contrary, and brought over a drawing of the plant which. 
was made by a Spaniard at Halapa, and he carried two or 
three of the plants to Jamaica, where he planted them in-a 
ms but after he left the iſland they were deſtroyed by 

ogs; however, he was fully ſatisfied of its being a Con- 
volvulus ; indeed the roots of Maryel of Peru are purgative, 
and when => in a double quantity for a doſe, will anſwer 
the purpoſe of Jalap. | 

The third ſort was ſent from Mexico a few years ſince. 

The ſeeds of this were firſt ſent me from Paris by Dr. Mo- 


| nier, of the Roval Academy of Sciences, and afterward I had- 


ſome ſent me from Madrid by Dr. Hortega. The ſtalks of 
this ſort fall on the ground, if they are not ſupported ;- 
theſe grow about three feet long, and divide into ſeveral 
branches, which are garniſhed with heart-ſhaped leaves, 
placed oppoſite ; theſe, as alſo the ſtalks, are hairy and 
viſcous, ſticking to the fingers of thoſe that handle them. 
The flowers come out at the end of the branches; they are 
white, and have very long lender tubes, and a faint muſky 
odour ; theſe are like the other ſorts, cloſely ſhut all the 
day, but expand every evening when the ſun declines. The 
ſeeds of this ſort are larger than thoſe of any other ſpecies, . 
and are as rough as thoſe of the ſecond ſort. 

The two varieties of the firſt ſort are very ornamental 
plants in gardens, during the months of July, Auguſt, 
and September ; and if the ſeaſon continues mild, they 
often laſt till near the end of October. The flowers do not 
open till toward the evening, while the weather continues 
warm, but in moderate cool weather, when the ſun is ob- 
ſcured, they continue open almoſt the whole day. The 
flowers are ſo plentifully produced at the ends of the- 
branches, as that when they are open the plants ſeem-en- 
tirely covered with them; and there being ſome plain, and. 


j others variegated on the ſame plants, they. make a fine ap- 


earance. 
f Theſe plants are propagated by ſeeds,. in the-choice of 

which there ſhould be care taken not to ſaie any from 

thoſe plants, whoſe flowers are plain; and thoſe who are 
defirous of having only the vanegated kinds, are careful 


[to pull off all the plain flowers from thoſe plants _ 
- | bd 


. 
hey intend for ſeeds, to prevent their producing any ſeeds; 
by this method they rarely have any plants with plain 


The ſeeds ſhould be fown upon a moderate hot - bed in 
March, and when the plants come up they ſhould bave 
plebty of air admitted do them when the weather is mild, 
To prevent cheix being drawn up weak; and when they art 
.about two inches high, they ſhould be tranſplanted on ano- 
EEA ee 3 or if they are each planted in 

2 fmall pot filled with light earth, and plunged into a mo- 

derate hot- bed, it will be a more ſecure way, for then there 

will be no er of ſhaking them out of the pots, when 
they are to be planted in the borders, ſo as to preſerve all 
the carth to their roots; by this method they will not re- 

'«quize to be ſhaded, whereas thoſe which are to be tranſ- 

Planted from the ſecond hot-bed to the borders, often riſe 

-with little earth to their roots, fo muſt be carefully ſhaded, 

otherwiſe they often miſcarry. | | * 
When they are in the ſecond hot- bed, they ſhould be 
Thaded till they have taken freſh root, after which they 
muſt have plenty of free air, to prevent their being drawn 
up weak, and in May they muſt be gradually inured to bear 
the open air. The ginnivg of June, if the ſeaſon is fa- 
vourable, they ſhould tranſplanted into the borders of 
the pleaſure-garden, giving them proper room; and after 
they have taken new rcot they will require no further care. 
If the ſeeds are ſown in a warm border they will grow very 
well, but the plants will be late in the ſeaſon before they 


— 
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wetty long Foot - talks. The flower · ſtallcs ariſe immediate. 
y from the root, having two or three angular leaves ward 
the bottom, and about the middle of the ſtalk come — 
two ſmall leaves with acute angles, placed oppoßte. be 
ſtalks riſe eight or nine inches high, and are termin ated by 
a looſe ſpike of ſmall whitiſh flowers, whoſe petals a 
fringed on their edges. Theſe appear the begiuning of 
June, and are ſucceeded by roundiſh capſules, Elle with 


_ 3 ny in ch 
he ſecond ſort Fund naturally in the northern 
Aſia. This is of humbler growth than the Ert. . 
riſing more than five or fix inches high. The leaves are not 
ſo angular as thoſe of the firſt ſort, and the flower - ftalks are 
always naked, having no leaves. The ſpikes of flower 
are —_ and more cam * . 4 | 
Both theſe are propagated by parting of their roots ; the 
beſt time for — 1 z they Thoulg be pho in 
a ſhady ſituation, and a ſoft loamy ſoil. | 
MITELLA MAXIMA, See Bixa. 
MOLDAVICA. See DracocerHAaLuUM. 
 MOLLE. See Scainvs. 
MOLLUGO. Lin. Gen. Plant. 99. 
The CrnaRracTERs are, . 
The empalement of the flower is compoſed of five obleng ſaal 
leaves, coloured on their infide, and permanent. The ji 
has five oval petals ſhorter than the empalement, and 
and near the ftyle, terminated by 


briftly famina, which 
a ck bawing three furrows, ſupturt- 


flower. 

As the ſeeds of theſe plants ripen very well every year, 
ſo there are not many who are at the trouble of preſerving 
Their roots; but if theſe are taken out of the ground in au- 
tumn, and laid in dry ſand all the winter, ſecured from 
froſt, and planted again in the ſpring, they will grow much 
larger, and flower earlier than the ſeedling plants; or if 
the roots are covered in winter with tanners bark, to keep 
out the froſt, they may remain in the borders, provided the 
ſoil be dry. If the roots which are taken out of the ground 
are planted the following ſpring ia large pots, and plunged 
into a hot- bed under a deep frame, they may be brought 
forward, and raifed to the height of four or five ſeet, as I 

have frequently practiſed; and theſe plants have come early 
in the ſeaſon to flower, ſo have been intermixed with other 
ornamental plants to decorate halls and ſhady courts, where 

they have appeared very beautiful. : | 
Ihe other two ſpecies require the ſame treatment, but 
the ſecond ſort is not quite fo hardy as the other two, ſo 

-unleſs the plants are brought forward in the ſpring, they 

will not flower till very late, fo their ſeeds will not ripen. 

MISLETOE. See Viscun. 
* MITELLA. Tourn. Inſt. R. H. 241. tab. 126. Lin. 

'Gen. Plant. 496. Baſtard American Sanicle. | 

The CHaracTErs are, 
be flexer has A bell-ſbaped empalement of one leaf. Tt hat 
free petals which are inſerted in the empalement, as ave alſo the 
ten awul-ſhaped flaming, which are ſhorter than the petals. It 
bath a reandifh bifid germen, with ſcarce any Hyle. The em- 
palement afterward becomes an oval capſule wwith one cell, open- 
ing with two valves, filled with ſmall feeds. | 
The SpEciEs are, 2 
1. MtrTELLa (Diphhylla) ſcapo diphyllo. Lin. Gen. Nov. 
29. Mitella with flower-flalks having two leaves. 
2. MiTsLLs (Nuga) ſcapo nudo, Aman. Acad. 2. p. 
252. Mitella with a naked fialk. 


1 
. 
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The firſt ſort grows naturally in the woods in moſt parts 
of North America. It hath a perennial root, from which 
come out many heart-ſhaped angular leaves, ſome of which 

are obtuſe, and others end in acute points; they are in- 


dented on their edges, of a lucid green, and ſtand upon 


| ing three very ſhort flyles. 


h 


Summits, with an ov 
| The germen afterward becomes ay 
2 capſule with three cells, Filed wth ſmall kidney-ſhated 
WER. . ; 
The SPpEcres are, 
1. Morro (Verticillata) foliis verticillatis cuneiformi- 
bus acutis, caule ſubdiviſo decumbente, pedunculis uaiſlo- 
ris. Hort. Upſal. 24. Mollugo with acute wedge-ſpaped leaves 
growing in whorls, a trailing divided flalk, and fuot-flaits 
bearing a ſingle flower. | 
2. Loop (2uadrifolia) foliis quaternis obovatis, pa- 
nicyula dichotoma, Hort. Cliff. 28. Mollugo with four leaves 
at each joint, which are almoſt oval, and a panicle arifing at 
the di viſion of the branches. a 
There are two or three other ſpecies of this genus which 
are rarely admitted into gardens, ſo I have not enumerated 
them here. 
Bath theſe ſorts are annual ; the firſt is a native of warm 
countries, ſo is leſs hardy than the ſecond ; they are both 
trailing plants, whoſe ftalks lie on the ground ; tte firſt 
ſpreads out eight or nine inches every way, and at each 
joint is garniſhed with fix or ſeven ſmall leaves ſpread out 
in form of a ſtar. The flowers are ſmall, like thoſe of 
Chickweed, one ſtanding upon each foot-ftalk ; theſe are 
| ſucceeded by oval capſules filled with ſmall ſeeds, which, 
if permitted to ſcatter, the plants will come up the follow- 
ng ſpring without any care; but when the ſeeds happen to 
fall upon earth which is thrown upon a hot-bed, the plants 
will be forwarder and ſtronger than thoſe in the open ar. 
This is preſerved in ſome gardens for the ſake of variety, 
but has no great beauty. | 
The other ſort has been already mentioned under the ar- 
ticle HenNLIARIA, but being ranged in this genus by Dr. 
Linnzus, I have „ it here. 
MOLUCCELLA. Lin. Gen. Plant. 643. Molucca Balm. 
The CnaxAcrExsõ are, | 
The flower hath a large permanent of one leaf, 
which is deeply indented at the brim, where it ſpreads chen. 
T he flower is of the lip kind, with a ſhort tube. I he uppei lp 
is erect, concave, and entire. The under $1 is trifid, the mid: 
dle ſegment being longer than the other. It has four ftamin® /* 


| twated under the upper lip, two of which are ſhorter ag ” 
+ 0 , 
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and a germek <vith four parts, which afterward turns | ngen the germien ; theſe have three Sort filaments cuinbaut f- 
e convex ſeeds, fitting in the empalmenmn. 4 ſupports one- taper trifid fyle, crowned by 
The SPECIES are, | 1 . 


afterward turns to an blog 
— three membranaceous 


1. MoLuccELLA (Levis) calyeibus gui . entatis, 
denticulis 2qualibus. Prod. Leyd 314. Molucca Balm with 
mmpalements indented. in five equal parts; or . ſmooth Molucca | . 


2. MoiucceLLa (Spine/a) calycibus ſeptemdentatis. 5 
Prod. Leyd. 314. Malucca Balm ⁊ubeſe | are in-  angalar <wvarted fruit, and /mooth opeu- 
dented in ſeven parts ; or ickly Molucca Balm. l RA: <4 GR EE EM 
The firſt fort riſes with-a ſquare ftalk .three feet high, | 2. Momorpica (Charama) pomis angulatis tybercula- 
ſpreading out into many ſmooth branches by pairs, gar- tis, foliis villoſis, Iongitudinaliter palmatis. Hort. Cliff. 
niſhed with roundiſh leaves ſet oppoſite, which are deeply | 451. Male Balſam Apple with an warted fruit, and hairy 
notched on their edges, ſtanding upon long foot-ſtalks ; | /zaves, which are longitudinally -ſaped. BP my 

are ſmooth, of à light green on both ſides, and at the 3- Momonpica (Z ca) is ovatis acuminatis tu- 
baſe of their foot - ſtalles the flowers come out in whorls ; | bereulatis, ſollis glabris palmatis ſerratis. Male Balſam Ap- 
theſe have very large ſpreading empalements, which are | ple with an oval, acate-pointed, wwarted fruit, and ſmooth * 
indented in five parts. Ihe flowers are ſmall, and being | Sand. ha leaves dubich are a, © 
ſituated at the bottom of the large empalements, are not | 4. Momornpica (Elateriam) pomis hiſpidis, cirrhis nul- 
viſible at a diſtance z- they are White, with a caſt of purple, | lis. Lin. Sp. Plant. 1010. Mall Balſam Apple auh a- prickly 
and ſhaped like thoſe of the other lip flowers, having the uit, and no tendrils to the vines; or ⁊uili Cucumber, ond. 
the upper lip entire, and hollowed like a fpoon, and the | Elaterium of Beerbawve. 8 1 2 OSIRIS 
under lip is cut into three ſegments, the middle one being | The firft ſort grows naturally.in Afia, the ſecond and 
the longeſt. After the flower is paſt, the germen turns to | third in the iſland of Ceylon; they are all annual plants, 
four chub-ſhaped angular feeds incloſed in the empalement. | which.pertfh ſoon after they have ripened their fruit; theſe 
I flowers in July, but unlefs the. ſeaſon proves warm and | have trailing ſtalks like thofe of the Cacamber and Melon, 
dry, the ſeeds do not ripen in England. The ſmell of this | which extend four or five feet in length, ſending out many 
plant is to forme perſons very diſagreeable, and to others | fide branches with tendrils, by which they faſten themſelves 
very pleaſant. | | 5 ſ | to any neighbouring plants, to ſecure themſelves from being 

The ſecond fort hath ſquare ſmooth flalks, of a purplifh | toſt, and blown about by the winds, and are garniſhed wit 
colour, which do not riſe fo high as thoſe of the former, | leaves ſhaped like thoſe cf the Vine. The leaves of the. 
but branch out in the ſame manner. 'Fhe leaves are ſmaller, | firſt and third ſorts are ſmooth, and deeply cut into feveral 

and ſtand upon ſhorter foot-ſtalks ; they are deeper, and | fegments, and are ſpread open like a hand; but thoſe of. 
more acutely indented on their edges. The empalements | the ſecond fort are extended more in length, and are hairy. 
of the flowers are not ſo large, and cut into ſeven ſegments, | 'Fhe fruit of the firſt ſpecies is oval, ending in acute rm, 
each being terminated by an acute ſpine. . The flowers are | having ſeveral deep angles, which have- ſharp tubercles 
like thoſe of the former ſpecies, as are alſo the feeds ; this — on their edges; it changes to a red or purpliſſi co- 
is not ſo hardy as the firſt ſort. | | lour when ripe, opening wil ma elaſticity, and throwing ; 

The firft grows naturally is ſeveral parts of Syria, and | out its feeds. | 
the ſecond is a native of the Molucca Iſlands, from whence The fruit of the fecond fort is much lo than that of 
this genus received its title. They are both annual plants, | the firſt, and not fo deeply channelled. The tubercles are | 
which decay ſoon after their ſeeds are ripe, and being na- | ſcattered all over the ſurface, and are not ſharp like thoſe | 
tives of warm countries they ſeldom perfect their ſeeds in | of the other; this fruit is yellow when ripe, and cafts out | 
England, when they are ſown in the ſpring ; therefore the | its ſeeds with an elaſticity. voy | 
dell way is to raiſe the plants in autumn, and plant them] The fruit of the third fort is ſhort and pointed like that 
in ſmall pots; theſe ſhould be placed. under a hot-bed | of the firſt, but does not ſwell fo large in the middle. The 
frame in winter, where they may have free air in mild | angles of this are not deep, and the whole ſurface is 
weather, by taking off the glaſſes, but covered in froſty | cloſely fet with large tubercles ; this ehanges to a deep 
weather, obſerving to keep them pretty dry, otherwife | Orange colour when ripe, and caſts out its ſeeds in the like 
they are very ſubject to rot, eſpecially when they are cloſe- | manner. : | 
ly covered in froſty weather. In the ſpring the plants may | T he fourth ſort is commonly called the Wild or Spurting 
be turned out of the pots, with all the earth about their | Cucumber, from its caſting out its ſeeds, together with the 
roots, and planted in a warm border, defended from ſtrong | viſcid juice in which the ſeeds are lodged, with a violent= 
winds, giving them a little water to ſettle the earth to their | force, if toached when ripe; and from hence it has fome- 
roots ; after this they will require no other care, but to | times the appellation of Noli me tangere, or Touch me not. . 
keep them clean from weeds, and to ſupport them with | This plant grows naturally in ſome of the warm parts of 
takes, to prevent their being broken by the winds. The Europe, but in England it is cultivated in gardens for the 
poo thus preſerved through the winter, will flower the | fruit, which is ufed in medicine, or rather the fæcula of the- 
latter end of June, ſo from theſe good ſeeds may be ex- juice of the fruit, which is the Elaterium of the ſhops. 
peted. | | This plant hath a large fleſhy root, fomewhat hke that 

MOLY. See AlLiun. | of Briony, from which come forth every ſpring ſeveral 

 MOMORDICA. Tourn. Inſt. R. H. 103. tab. 29, 30. thick, rough, trailing ſtalks, which divide into my 
Lin, Gen. Plant. 967. Male Balfam Apple. - | branches, and extend every way two or three feet; thete - 

The CHARACrEHRs are, | | are garniſhed with thick, rough, almoſt heart-ſhaped leaves, 

1 hath. male and female foxvers upon the ſame plants. The | of a gray colour, landing. upon long foot-ſtalks. The 
male flowers have an efen concave empalement of one leaf. Ut | flowers come ont from the wings of the ftalk ; theſe are 
has three Hort awl-fſhaped tamina, which are comprefſed in a male and female, growing at different places on the ſꝛme 
body, and bas a reflexed ne containing the farina. The female | plant, like thoſe of the common Cucumber, but they are 
foers have the ſame empalement aud petal as the male, but fit | much leſs, of a. pale yellow colour, with a greeniſli bo- 

tom; 
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tom ; the male flowers ſtand upon ſhort thick foot - flalks, 


at. the female flowers fit upon the young fruit, which, af- 
ter the flower is faded, grows of an oval form, an inch 
and a half long, ſwellin kme a Cucumber, of a gray co- 
lour like the leaves, and covered over with ſhort pric kles. 
Theſe do not change their colour when ripe, like maſt of 
the other fruit of this claſs, but if attempted to be gather- 


ed, they quit the foot-ſtalk, and caſt out the ſeeds and juice 


with great violence; fo that where any plants are grow- 
Ing, and the fruit permitted to ſtand till it is ripe, the 
ſeeds, will be ſeattered all round to a great diſtance, and 
there will be plenty of the plants produced the following 
4prin . | ? | p : 

But when the fruit is deſigned for uſe, it ſhould always be 


gathered before it is ripe, otherwiſe the greateſt part of the | 
| Taler will be loſt, which A the only valuable part ; for the 


part of the parenchyma of the 
fruit, is not to be compared with the other for its virtues ; 


Juice which is expreſſed with 


for the Elaterium which is made from the clear juice of the 


fruit is much whiter, and will retain its virtues much longer 


chan that which is extracted from preſſure. 

The three firſt ſorts are annual; their ſeeds muſt be ſown 
on a hot-bed the beginning of March, and when the plants 
come ap they ſhould be tranſplanted out into a freſh hot- 
bed, after the manner of Cucumbers or Melons, putting 


two plants of the ſame kind under each light, and the plants 


watered and ſhaded until they have taken root ; 'after which 
they muſt be treated as Cucumbers, permitting their branches 


to extend upon the d in the ſame manner, and obſerve 
to keep them clear from weeds. 


With this management (provided you do not let them 
have too. much wet, or expoſe them too much to the open 


-air) they-will produce their fruit in July, and their ſeeds 


will ripen in Auguſt and September, when you muſt ob- 
ſerre to gather it as ſoon as you ſce the fruit open, other- 
wiſe it will be caſt abroad, and with difficulty gathered up 


ain. 
Theſe plants are preſerved in curious gardens for the odd- 
neſs of their fruit; but as they take upa great deal of room 


in the hot-beds, requiring frequent attendance, and bein 


of little beauty or uſe, ſo they are not much cultivated in 
England, except in botanic gardens for variety. 

There are ſome perſons who put theſe plants in pots, and 
faſten them to ſtakes, to ſupport the vines from trailing on 


are kilfully managed, they will produce their fruit tolera- 
bly well; and in this way they make a better appearance, 
than when the vines ſpread on the ground like Cucumbers 
and Melons. But when the plants ſpread on the ground, 
which is their natural way of growing, they thrive much 
better, -and produce more fruit, than when they are ſupport- 
.ed; for though theſe plants have claſpers, yet theſe are not 
formed orien + but merely to faſten themſelves about 
any neighbouring ſupport, to ſecure them from being raiſed 
by the wind and broken, which would often happen where 
they grow 1n the open air and are fully expoſed, were it not 
fer this ſecurity, | 

The fourth ſort is eaſily propagated by ſeeds, which (as 
was before mentioned) if permitted to ſcatter, there will be 
a ſupply of plants come up the following ſpring ; or if the 
ſeeds are fown upon a bed of light earth, the plants will 
come up in about a month after, and may be tranſplanted 
to an open ſpot of ground, in rows at three or four feet diſ- 
tance, and almoſt as far aſunder in the rows; if theſe are 
carefully tranſplanted while young, there will be little ha- 
zard of their growing; and after they have taken new root, 


they will require no farther care but to keep them clear 
from weeds, 


Planted, the roots will continue three or four years, unleſs 


the 8 and place the pots in ſtoves; where, when they 


If the ground is dry in which theſe are 


MON 
the winter ſhould prove very ſevere, which will ſometimet 
kill them. | ** 

MONARDA. Lin. Gen. Plant. 34. wh 

The Cana N — 0 

The flower has a cylindrical empalement of one leaf, which z, 
cut into five equal parts at the brim. The floxer hath one 
and is of the 75 kind, divided at the top into two lips, Ty, 
upper lip is narrow, entire, and ere ; the under 1 is broad, 

the length 


trifid, and reflexed. It hath two briſtly famina 
the upper lip. In tht bottom of the tube is fituated a frur-poing. 
ed germen, ſupporting a ſlender flyle involved with the flaming, 
and crowned by an acute bifid fti T he germen afterward 
turns to four naked ſeeds, inclaſed in the empalement.. 
| The SyEciEs are, | BIS 
1. Monarpa (Fiftuleſa) capitulis terminalibus, cayje 
obtuſangulo. Hort. Upfal. 12. Monarda with head; 
flowers terminating the flalks, which have obtuſe angles, 
2. Monarpa (Didyme) floribus capitatis ſub-didynamis, 
caule acutzngulo. Lin. Sp. Pl. Monarda with headed flow. 
ers, whoſe flamina are almoſt in taus bodies, and an acute an- 
ar ftalk. ; 
ON 0p (Punctata) floribus verticillatis corollis 
punQatis. Hort. Upſal. 12. Monarda with flowers growing 
in whorls, whoſe petals are ſpotted. | 
The firſt ſort grows naturally in Canada, and many other 
parts of North America. It hath a perennial root. The 
ſtalks riſe near three feet high, which are hairy, and have 
obtuſe angles ; theſe ſend out two or four {mall fide branches 
toward the top, which, as alſo the principal ſtalk, are gar. 
niſhed with oblong leaves, broad at their baſe, but termi- 
nate in acute points; they are hairy, a little indented on 
their edges, and are placed by pairs. The flalk and 
branches are terminated by heads of purple flowers, which 
have a large involucrum, compoſed of five acute-pointed 
leaves. The flowers have each two ſtamina which are lon 
than the petal, with a ſtyle of the ſame length. The flow- 
ers appear in July, and are ſucceeded by ſeeds which ripen 
in autumn, . 
The ſecond ſort alſo grows naturally in North America, 
where the inhabitants frequently uſe the leaves for tea, fo 
it is commonly called Oſwego Tea, by which title it was 
brought to England. This hath a perennial root. The 
ſtalks of this ſort are ſmooth, having four acute angles; 
they riſe about two feet high, and are garniſhed with ſmooth, 
oval, ſpear-ſhaped leaves, which are indented on their 
edges, and ſtand oppoſite ; theſe, when bruiſed, emit a 
very grateful refreſhing odour ; the ſtalks ſend out toward 
their top two or four ſmall fide branches, which are par 
riſhed with ſmall leaves of the ſame ſhape with the other, 
The flowers are produced in large heads or whorls at the top 
of the ftalk, and there is often a ſmaller whorl of flowers, 
growing round the ſtalk at a joint below the head; and 
out of the head ariſes a naked foot-ſtalk, ſuſtaining a ſmall 
head or whorl of flowers; the flowers are of a bright red 
colour; they have two lips, the upper lip is long, narrow, 
and entire, the under lip is cut into three parts ; they hare 
each two ftamina, which are longer than the petal. Thu 
plant flowers in July, but in a moiſt ſeaſon, or when the 
plants are in a moiſt ſoil, they will continue in flower tl 
the middle or latter end of September. : : 
Both theſe ſorts may be propagated by parting of thet 
roots ; the firſt does not ws th ſo faſt as the ſecond, but 
as that produces plenty of ſeeds, ſo it may be eaſily prop# 
gated that way : if the ſeeds are ſown in the autumn foo 
after they are ripe, the plants will come up the followi's | 
{pring but if they are not ſown till ſpring, the plants ſel 
om riſe till the next year. When the plants are come > 
and are fit to remove, they ſhould be tranſplanted into a 


ſhady border at about nine inches diſtance, and when BY 
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MOR 
have taken new foot they will require no other care but to 
them clean from weeds till the autumn, when they 
ſhould be tranſplanted into the borders where they are to 
remain. The following ſummer they will flower and pro- 
duce ripe ſeeds, but the roots will continue ſeveral years, 
and may be parted every other year to increaſe them. This 
Joves a ſoft loamy ſoil, and a ſituation not too much expoſed 
to the ſun. | | 3 
The ſecond ſort ſeldom ripens ſeeds in England, hut it 
increaſes faſt enough by its creeping roots, as alſo by ſlips 
or cuttings, which, if planted in a ſhady border in May, 
will take root in the ſame manner as Mint or Balm ; but as 
the roots multiply ſq faſt, there is ſeldom occaſion to uſe any 
other method to propagate them. | | 
This fort loves a moiſt light ſoil, and in a ſituation where 
the plants have only the .mornirg ſun, they will continue 
longer in flower than thoſe which are expoſed to the full 
ſun. This is a very ornamental plant in gardens, and the 
ſcent of the leaves 1s very refreſhing and agreeable to moſt 
le, and ſome are very fond of the tea made with the 
oung leaves. WE {0 © Etta 
The third fort grows naturally in North America ; this is 
ſeldom more than a biennial root, and probably in its native 
country may be an annual, for the roots generally periſh after 
the plants have perfected their ſeeds. It hath ſquare ſtalks 


which riſe about two feet high, branching out from the bot- 


tom to the top, garniſhed with ſpear-ſhaped leaves, which 
come out in cluſters at each joint, where there are two lar- 
ger leaves placed oppoſite, and ſeveral ſmaller come out on 
each fide the ſtalk: the larger leaves are about two inches 
and a half ſong, and three quarters of an inch broad, and 
are {lightly indented on their edges. Toward the upper 
art of the ſtalk the flowers come ont in large whorls, hav- 
ing to each whorl an involucrum, compoſed of ten or twelve 
ſmall ſpear-ſhaped leaves, of a purpliſh red colour on their 
infide ; the flowers are pretty large, of the ſame form 
with thoſe of the other ſorts, of a dirty yellow colour ſpot- 
ted with purple; theſe have each two long ſtamina ſituated 
under the upper lip, which are terminated by bifid com- 
preſſed ſummits, and are ſucceeded by four naked ſeeds 
incloſed in the empalement. It flowers in July, and if the 
ſummer proves favourable, the ſeeds will ripen in the 
autumn; ; | 
This plant is propagated by ſeeds, which, if ſown on a 
border of light earth expoſed to the eaſt, the plants will 


riſe very freely; when they are fit to remove they may be 


tranſplanted into a ſhady border, in the ſame manner as 
hath been directed for the firſt ſort; and if they ſhould ſhoot 
up ſtalks to flower, they ſhould be cut down to ſtrengthen 


te roots, that they may put out lateral buds, for when 


they are permitted to flower the firſt year, the roots ſeldom 
live through the winter, therefore they ſhould be prevented : 
in the autumn the plants may be removed, and planted in 
the open borders of the pleaſure-garden, where they will 
flower the follewing ſummer ; and if the ſeaſon ſhould 
prove dry, they ſhould be duly watered, otherwiſe they 


— _ E near ſo beautiful, nor will the plants produce 


— See SPONDIAS. 
See HELiocake! 
MOREA. LIOCARPUS 
—— CHARACTERS are, | 

be fewer is very like thoſe of the Iris, But it has fix ſpear- 
mg petals, which ſpread open horizontally, three of which 
are - ternately larger than the other, and three crect flandard;, 
4 , eſe ba ve no falls as the Iriſes have. The Jþatha, nun- 
"©. 4 2 za, and the ſced-weſſel, agrees very nearly to the 


The title of this genus I have added in honour of Robert 
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| ſheath ; the fix 
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More, Eſq; of Shrewſbury, who is an excellent botaniſt, 
and has a garden well ftored with plants. . 
The SrpEcies are, . 
1. More a (Funcea) ſpatha biflora, foliis ſubulatis. Fig. 
Pl. tab. 238. Morea with laue flowers in each ſheath, aaul- 
ſhaped leaves on the flalk, and ſmaller % 
2. Moa EA (Vegeta) ſpatha uniflora, foliis gladiolatis. 
Ibid. Morea *vith one flower in a freath, plain leaves on the 

Hall. and larger firwers. | | | 
Theſe plants are natives of the Cape of Good Hope, 
from whence the ſeeds were brought. They haye oblong 
bulbous roots, which early in the ſpring ſend out three or 
four long, narrow, plain leaves, which end in acute points, 
Toward the end of March the flower-ftalk ariſes, which is 
garniſhed with two or three ſmall leaves, of the ſame form 
with thoſe at bottom, and is terminated with one or twe 
ſpathz or ſheaths, which in thoſe of the firſt fort is includ- 
ed two flowers, but thoſe of the ſecond have but one. The 
foot- ſtalk which ſuſtains the flower is longer than the 
petals of the flower, which ſpread horizon - 
tally, are of a pale blue colour, each having a yellow ſpot 
toward the bottom. 'The'three ſtandards which incloſe the 
ſtamina are white; the flowers appear the latter end of 


April, but open only in the morning, ſhutting every day 


at noon. They continue in flower about a fortnight, then 
the . which is ſituated immediately under the flow- 
er, ſwells to a turgid three-cornered ſced-veſſel, having 
177 cells filled with roundiſh ſeeds, which ripen the 2 

of June. | 

There is but little difference in the colour of the flowers, 
bet thoſe of the ſecond are the biggeſt. | 

Theſe plants may be propagated by ſeeds, which ſhou!d 
be ſown in pots filled with light earth; theſe ſhould be 
ſown in Auguſt ſoon after they are ripe. The pots ſhould 
be placed in a hot-bed frame in winter, to ſcreen the ſeeds 
from froſt. In the ſpring the plants will appear, when the 
glaſſes ſhould be drawn off every day when the weather 1s 
mild, to prevent the plants being drawn up weak, and in 
May the pots ſhould be placed abroad in a ſheltered fitua- 
tion, where they may enjoy the morning ſun, but ſcreened 
from the great heat. If the ſeaſon proves dry the plants, 
muſt be frequently refreſhed with water, but it muſt not be 

iven them in too great plenty. Toward the latter end of 
Fane the leaves will decay, after which, 1t the roots are 
too cloſe, they may be tranſplanted ; but as they will be 
very ſmall, fix or ſeven of them may be planted in one 
{mall pot, and then placed on an eaſt border, where they 
may have only the morning ſun, and kept clean from weeds 
till autumn, when they muſt be placed into the frame to 
be ſcreened from froſt, 4 ſhould be always expoſed to the 
open air in mild weather; this ſhould be repeated every 
winter, and in three years the plants will flower. The 
time for removing theſe bulbs is always ſoon after their 
ſtalks and leaves decay. In ſummer, when they are at reft, 
they muſt have very little water, and only require to be kept 
clean from weeds, and in winter they muſt be ſheltered in 
a, frame. | 

" Theſe may alſo be propagated by offsets which are pro- 
duced from the old roots, which will flower the ſecond 

ear. 
l MORINA. Tourn. Cor. 48. tab. 480. 

The CHARACTERS arc, 

It hath a double empal:ment, which is tubulous, bifid, of ene 
ws 4 and permanent. The flower hath one petal, wwith a long 
tube a little incurved. The tep is dividgd into two lips; the 
per lip is ſmoll and bifid, the under lip is cat into three equal 
obtuſe ſegments, the middie ene being extended beyond the ol br. 
It hath two briftly lamina. The globular ey is fixated 


— 


-under the flower, "ſupporting a fender flyle which is longer then” 
| Ppp tbe 
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the famine, crowned by a target-fbaped figma; the 2 
ae eue 
* We have but one Sezc18s of this ge 
Monin (Oriextalis.) Hort. Cliff. 14. Egftern 


nus, VIZ. 


Morina: 


This plant was diſcovered by Dr. Tournefort, in his tra- 
vels in the Levant, who gave it this name in honour of Dr. 


Morin, à phyfician at Paris. wor yy 
It grows naturally near Erzeron in Perſia, and was brought 
into the Engliſh ens before the ſevere winter in 1740, 
which killed all 
and thick, running deep into the ground, ſending out ſeveral 
thick ſtrong fibres as large as a finger; the ſtalk riſes near 
three feet high, it is ſmooth, of a purpliſh colour toward 
the bottom, ar hairy and greea at the top, 
tach joint by three or four prickly leaves like thoſe of the 


Carlibe Thiſtle, of a lucid green on their upper fide, arm- | 


ed an their edges with ſpines. The flowers come aut from 
the wings of the leaves on each ſide the ſtalk ; theſe have 
vety long tubes, which are flender at the bottom, but are 
enlarged ovpward, and are a little incurved ; the brim opens 
with two large lips; the upper lip is indented at the top and 
rounded, the lower lip is cut into three obtuſe ſegments ; 
under the upper lip are ſituated two briſtly ſtamina, which 
are crooked, and crowned with yellow ſummits. Theſe 
flowers appear in July, but I never had any feeds ſucceed 
them. Some of the flowers are white, and others of a 
pope red on the ſame plant. | 
his plant is propagated by ſeed, which ſhould be ſown 
ſoon after it is ripe in the autumn, otherwiſe the plants will 
Hot come up the following ſummer ; for I have ſeveral times 
obſerved, where the ſeeds have been ſown in the ſprang, 
they have remained in the ground fourteen or fifteen months 
before the plants have appeared; this occaſioned its not 
wing in the Royal Garden at Paris. Theſe ſeeds ſhould be 
own in the places where the plants are to remain, becauſe 
they ſend forth tap; roots, which run very deep into the 
ground ; and when theſe are broken or injured in tranſ- 
planting, the plants ſeldom thrive after. They may be 
n in open beds or borders of freſh light earth, being 
careful to matk the places, that the ground may not be 
diſturbed ; for it 
come up the firft year when they are ſown in autumn; but 
when they are ſown in the ſpring, they never come up the 
fame year. 'The ground where the ſeeds are ſown muſt be 
kept clear from weeds, which is all that 1s neceſlary to be 
done until the plants come up; where they are too cloſe 
ether they ſhould be thinned, ſo as to leave them near 
eighteen inches apart; after which time they will require 
no other culture but to keep them conftantly clear from 
weeds, and in the ſpring, juſt before the plants put out 
new Jeaves, to ſtir the ground tly between' them, and 
lay a little freſh earth over the ſurface of the bed to encou- 
them. 
In autumn theſe plants decay to the ground, and ſend 
forth new leaves the following ſpring ; but it will be three 
years from the time of the plants firſt coming up to their 
flowering, though after that time they will flower every ſea- 
fon ; and the roots will continue many years, obs they 
are not difturbed or killed by very ſevere froſt. 
' MORUS. Tourn. Inſt. R. H. 589. tab. 363. The Mul- 
Pberry-tree. | 
The CHARACTERS are, A „ 
It bath'male flowers growing at ſeparate nces from the 
tale, on the [amt 3 12 s are collected in long 
taper ropes or haikins ; theſe have no petals, but have four long, 
au fbayed, ere Pamina. The female flowers are collected 
ia raub heads ; theſe have no petals, but a beart-ſhaped 


plants. The root of this plant is taper | 


garniſhed at | 


frequently happens, that the ſeeds do not | 


ey | noured friend the Chevalier Rathgeb has informed me, 


MOR 
* cule us „ 0 al . 
F 
The Syzci8s are, 
1. Moxus (Nigra) foliis cordatis ſcabris. Hort, Ci 
i 1. Mulberry with rough heart-ſhaped lawes ; or the 8 
2 


1 Mon * (Laciiatir) foliis palmatis hirſutis. Mulberry 
wrt raped bairy leaves ; ſmaller black Mulberry with 
elegant cut dea ves. * 2 

3. Moa us (Rabra) foliis cordatis ſubtus villoſis, aments 


. Pl. 986. Mulberry with be 
on their . * 


cylindricis. Lin. 
leaves which art 
tat ins. 

Mon vs (Aba) foliis oblique cordatis lævibus. Hort. 
3 1 Mulberry with obligue, ſmooth, beart-foaped leaves, 
or Mulberry with a white fruit. 

5. Mokvs (Tincteria) foliis oblique cordatis acuminati; 
hirſutis. a with oblique, . heart-ſhaped, Acute-Sointed, 
hairy leaves; or Fuſtick wocd. 

6. Morvus (Papyrifera) foliis palmatis, fructibus hiſpidis. 


qualibus, inæqualiter. Flor Zeyl. 337. N — 
oblong lea ves, which are equal on both fades, but unegnally ſawed, 

The firſt ſort is the cammon black Mulberry-tree, which 
is cultivated for the delicacy of its fruit. This tree grows 
naturally in Perſia, from whence it was firſt brought to the 
ſouthern parts of Europe, but is now become common in 
every part of Europe, where the winters are not very ſe- 
vere, for in the northern parts of Sweden theſe trees will 
not live in the open air; and in ſeveral parts of Germany 
they are planted againſt walls, and treated in the ſame way 
as the Peach, and other tender fruits are here. 

Theſe trees are. generally of both ſexes, having male 
flowers or katkins on the ſame tree with the fruit ; but it 
often happens, that ſome of the trees which are raiſed from 
ſeeds, have only male flowers, and produce no fruit; fo 
that thoſe who yt theſe trees for their fruit, ſhould never 
make choice of ſuch as have been propagated by ſeeds, 
unleſs they have ſeen them produce fruit in the nurſery. 
It is alſo the ſureſt way to mark ſuch trees as are fruitful in 
the nurſery, at the time when their fruit is upon them, 
becauſe thoſe trees which are propagated by layers, are 
ſometimes of the male fort; for I have ſeveral times ob- 
ſerved, that ſome of the large branches of theſe trees have 
22 only katkins, when the other parts of the trees 

ave been very fruitful ; ſo that unleſs care is taken in the 
choice of. the branches for making the layers, there is the 
: fame hazard as in ſeedling trees: nor. ſhould the ſhoots 
which come out near the roots of old trees be ever laid 
| down, for theſe rarely produce fruit until they have been 
planted many years, although the trees from which theſe 
were produced might be very fruitful. I have obſerved 
ſome trees which produced only katkins for many years 
after they were planted, and afterward have become fruit- 
ful; the ſame I have obſerved in Walnut-trees, and my ho- 


— 


that he has obſerved the ſame in the Lentiſk and Turpen- 
tine - trees. 

The old Mulberry-trees are not only more fruĩtful than 
the young, but their fruit are much larger and better fla- 
voured; ſo that where there are any of theſe old trees, it 
is the beſt way to propagate from them, and to make choice 
N wer yo branches which are moſt fruitfat. The uſual 2 
thod of propagating theſe trees is by laying down their 
| wan age.» ry 1 l take root in Eo. = v5 are then 


germen ſupporting two long, rough, reflexed ſtyles, crowned by 


ſeparated from .the old > but as moſt fruitful 
Para * trees the 3 


Gucker de often Þ far from the ground as i6t to be liy- 
tes by Faifitip' of boxes or balkets of earth upon 15 
ofe, ſo the better way is to prop 
| ge, Which, if riph 
„ will take root 
there will be no difficulty in ces al 
Alance, and from the moſt fraftful branches. Theſe cut- 
tings ſhould be ſhoots of the former year, with one joint of 
the two years wood to their bottom; the cuttings ſhould 


5 


y well; and in this method 


3 be ſhortened, but planted their full length, leaving 


tes or three buds above ground. The beſt ſeaſon for plant- 
ing them is in March, after the danger of hard froſt is 
over; they ſhould 4 in light rich earth, prefling 
the ground pretty cloſe about them; and if they are co- 
vered with glaſſes, it will forward their putting out roots; 
but where there is not ſack conveniency, the ground about 
them ſhould be covered with Mofs to prevent its drying; 


and where this is carefully dane, the cuttings will require 
but little water, and will ſucceed much better than with. | 


having much wet. If the cuttings ſucceed well, and make 
| Yoon, they may be tranſplanted the following ſpring 

to a nurfery, where they ſhould be regularly trained to 
ſtems, by fixing down ſtakes to each, to which the princi- 
ſh6ots ſhonld be faſtened; and moſt of the lateral 
nches ſhould be cloſely pruned off, leaving only two or 
three of the weakeſt to detain the ſap, for the augmentation 
of the ffem ; for when they are quite diveſted of the fide 


Hoots, the ſap is mounted to the top, ſo that the heads of 


the trees grow too faſt for the ſtems, and become too weighty 
for their ſupport. In about four years growth in the nur- 
ſery, they will be fit to tranſplant where they are to remain 
for theſe trees are tranſplanted with ter ſafety while 
young, than when they are of a large Be. 

I have two or three times made trial of planting the cut- 
fings of Mulberries vn a hot-bed, and have found them 
fneceed extremely well. This I was led to by obſerving 
fome Kicks of Mulberry-trees which were cut for forks, 
and thruſt into the hot-bed, to faſten down the vines of 
Cucumbers ; which, although they had been cut from the 
tree a confiderable time, yet many of them put out roots 
and ſhot out branches; ſo that where any perſon is in baſte 
to propagate theſe trees, if the cuttings are planted on a 
hot-bed, they will take root much ſooner than in the com- 


mon ground. | 

This tree delights 2 rich light earth, ſuch as is 
Mn moſt of the ofd kitchen-gardens about London, where 
there is alſo a great depth of earth; for in ſome of thoſe 
* there are trees of a great age, which are very 

althy and fruitful, and thefr fruit is larger and better fla- 
voured than thofe of the younger trees. I have never yet 
ſeen any of theſe trees which were planted in a very fliff 
ſoil, or on ſhallow ground either upon clay, chalk, or gra- 
vel, which have been healthy or fruitful, but their. 14 
and branches are covered with Moſs, ſo that the little fruit 
which they ſometimes produce are ſmall, ill taſted, and late 
before th ripen. | 

If theſe trees are planted in a fituativn where they are de- 

ded from the ftrong ſouth and north-weſt winds, it will 
preſerve their fruit from being blown off; but this ſhelter, 
Whether it be trees or buildin „ ould be at ſuch a diſ- 
tance, as not to keep off the Een for where the fruit has 
not the benefit of his rays to diſſipate the morning dews 


8 they will turn mouldy and rot upon the trees, eſpeci- 


y in bad autumns. 


proving of theſe trees, 
ranch 


wound 


r their ſhoots ſhould never be ſhortened, becauſe their 
is produced on the young wood, 


There is never any occaſion for 


es which may grow acroſs another, ſo as to rub and 


5 


tly choſen and folly | 


ving them from trees at a 


more than to cut off any of the 


their bark, by their motion occaſioned by the wind; 


I 


— 


— cu 


that purpoſe; and I have been aſſured by a 


* 


| 


I received a-parcel of the ſe: 2 ts Sp, Ba en . 


of the plants; all of theſe were totally different. in their 
leaves from the common. Mulberry, fo that I am, certain of 
its being a diſtin& 2 It is alſo. a tree of humbler 
growth, but the fruit is ſmall and has no flavour, ſo is not 
worth p ting ; ſome. of the trees produced fruit two 
or three years in the Chelſea garden. 

The white Mulberry is commonly cultivated for its leaves 
to feed filk worms, in France, Italy, &c. though the Per- 
fians always make uſe of the common black Mulberry Ne 


honour, who has made trial of both forts of leaves, that 
the worms fed with thoſe of the black produce much better 
filk than thoſe fed with the white; but he obſerves, that 
the leaves of the black ſort ſhould never be given to the. 
worms, after they have eaten for ſome time of the white, 
leſt the worms ſhould burſt, which is often the caſe when 
they are thus treated. 

The trees which are deſigned to feed filk worms, ſhould 
never be ſuffered to grow tall, but rather kept in a ſort of 
hedge ; and inflead. of pulling off the leaves ſingly, they 
ſhould be ſheared off together with their g branches 
which is much ſooner done, and not ſo injurious to the tree. 

This reer or 
layers, as the black Mulberry, and is egually hardy; but 
the moſt expeditious method ue 
tity, is from the ſeeds, which may be procured in plenty 
from the ſouth of France and Italy. The beſt to ſow 
theſe ſeeds in England, is to make a moderate hot- bed, 
which ſhould be arched over with hoops, and covered with 
mats; upon this bed the ſeeds ſhould be ſown in the muddle 
of March, and covered over with light earth about a quar- 
ter of an inch deep: in very dry weather the bed mult be 


frequently wat and in the heat of the day ſhaded with 
mats, and alſo covered in the nights when they are cold z 
with this m nt the plants will came up in five or fix 


weeks, and as they are tender when they firſt appear, fo 
they muſt be guarded againſt froſty mornings, which often 
happen in May. During the ſummer they muſt be kept 
clean from weeds, which is all the culture they require : 
but there muſt be care taken of them the firſt winter, eſpe- 
cially to cover them when the firſt froſts come in autumn, 
which will often kill the tender plants to the ground if they are 
not protected; the following March theſe plants ſhould be 
tranſplanted into the nurſery to get ſtrength, where they 
may remain two or three years, and then ſhould be removed 
where they are to continue. | 

There are two or three varieties of this tree, which differ 
in the ſhape and fize of their leaves, and colour of their fruit; 
but as they are of no other uſe than for their leaves, the 
Pager ſhoating and that with the largeſt leaf ſhould be 
referred. | 
4 The third fort, which is the large-leaved Virginian Mul- 

with black fruit, is more uncommon than either of 
the former. 'The leaves of this are ſomewhat like choſe of 
the common Mulberry-tree, but are rougher and longer, 

This tree is propagated only by feeds, for it will not 
take by grafting or budding, either on the black or white 
Mulberries, for it has often been tried on both, but with- 
out ſucceſs. The feeds of this may be procured from 
North America. This is very hardy, and will endure the 
cold of our climate in the open air very well, and is covet- 
ed as a curioſity by ſuch as delight in the variety of trees 
and ſhrubs. 

The fifth ſort is the tree whoſe wood is uſed by the dyers, 
and is better known by the title of Fuſtick, which is given 
to the wood, than by its fruit, which is of no eſtimation. 
This grows naturally in moſt of the iſlands in the Weſt- 

Ppp > Indies; 
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years from the time of the p 


MOR 


the ina, crowned by a bated fi he a 
rr. 


We have but one Sreizs of this genus, viz. 
Monin (Oriextalis.) Hort. Clif. 14. Tafery Morina. 
This plant was diſcovered by Dr. Tournefort, in his tra- 
vels in the Levant, who gave it this name in honour of Dr. 
Morin, a phyſician at Parls. 1 
It grows naturally near Erzeron in Perſia, and was brought 
into the Engliſh ens before the ſevere winter in 1740, 
which killed all plants. The root of this plant is taper 
and thick, ranning deep into the ground, ſending out ſeveral 
thick ſtrong fibres as large as a finger ; the ſtalk riſes near 
three feet high, it is ſmooth, of a purpliſh colour toward 


the bottom, but hairy and green at the top, garniſhed at |' 


tach joint by three or four prickly leaves like thoſe of the 
Catlihe Thiſtle, of a lucid green on their upper fide, arm- 
ed on rheir edges with ſpines. The flowers come aut from 
the wings of the leaves on each ſide the ſtalk; theſe have 
vety long tubes, which are flender at the bottom, but are 
enl; vpward, and are a little incurved ; the brim opens 


with two large lips; the upper lip is indented at the top and 


rounded, the lower lip is cut into three obtuſe ſegments ; 
under the upper lip are ſituated two briſtly ſtamina, which 
are crooked, and crowned with yellow ſummits. Theſe 
flowers appear in July, but I never had any feeds ſucceed 
them. 'Some of the flowers are whate, and others of a 
purpliſh red on the ſame plant. 
This plant is propagated by ſeed, which ſhould be ſown 
ſoon after it is ripe in the autumn, otherwiſe the plants will 
not come up the following ſummer ; for I have ſeveral times 
obſerved, where the s have been ſown in the ſpring, 
they have remained in the ground fourteen or fifteen months 
before the plants have appeared; this occaſioned its not 
growing in the Royal Garden at Paris. Theſe ſeeds ſhould be 
own in the places where the . are to remain, becauſe 
they ſend forth tap- roots, which run very deep into the 
ground; and when theſe are broken or injured in tranſ- 
planting, the plants ſeldom thrive after. They may be 
n in open beds or borders of freſh light earth, being 
careful to matk the places, that the ground may not be 
diſturbed; for it frequently happens, that the ſeeds do not 
come up the firſt year when they are ſown in autumn; but 
when they are ſown in the (privg, they never come up the 
fame year. The ground where the ſeeds are ſown muſt be 
kept clear from weeds, which is all that is neceſlary to be 
done until the plants come up; where they are too cloſe 
hgether they ſhould be thinned, ſo as to leave them near 
eighteen inches apart; after which time they will require 
no other culture but to keep them conſtantly clear — 
weeds, and in the ſpring, juſt before the plants put out 
new leaves, to ſtir the ground gently between them, and 
lay a little frefh earth over the ſurface of the bed to encou- 
them. 

In autumn theſe plants decay to the ground, and ſend 
forth new leaves the 1 ſpring; but it will be three 
ants firſt coming up to their 


flowering, though after that time they will flower every ſea- 
fon ; and the roots will continue many years, provided they 
are not difturbed or killed by very ſevere froſt. 

MORUS. Tourn. Inſt. R. H. 589. tab. 363. The Mul- 


Pberry-tree. 


_ The CHARACTERS are, 4 A 5 
It bath'male flowers growing at ſeparate nces from the 
tale, on the ſamt ms The male s are collected in long 
Taper ropes or haikins ; theſe have no petals, but have four long, 
awl ſpayed, ere Pamina. The female are collłcted 


dare ron heads ; theſe have no petals, but a beart-ſhaped 


germen ſupporting two long, rough, reflexed flyles, cr 


MOR 
| fngle figmas. The empalement of theſe afterward became 
thy, fucculent frait, compoſed lays, 
F nn, ek 
The SpEci8s are, 
1. Morus (Niera) foliis cordatis ſcabris. 


41. M with rough beart-fhaped leaves ; or — 
2. Mos Us (Laciniatis) foliis pal matis hirſutis. 
with hand-ſpaped hairy leaves; ſmaller black 
elegant cut dea ves. 
3. Mou us (Radbre) foliis cordatis ſubtus 
cylindricis. Lin. Sp. Pl. 986. 
leaves which are ; Soak 
katkins. 
Morvus (Aba) foliis oblique cordatis lævibus. 


Mulberry with 


Hort, 
Cliff. 1. Mulberry avith obligue , /mooth, beart-fhaped leave 
or Mulberry with a white fruit. l 


5. Mok us (Tinctoria) foliis oblique cordatis acuminatis 
hirſutis. Mulberry with oblique, . heart-ſhaped, Aacute-pointed 
hairy leaves 2 —_ 8 

6. Mog us (Papyrifera) foliis palmatis, fructibus hiſpidis. 
Lan. Sp. Plant. 986. Mulberry with band. aged lea ves, and 
prickly fruit. 

7. Moa us (Tartarica) foliis ovato-oblongis utrinque 2. 
qualibus, inzqualiter. Flor Zeyl. 337. M, with oval 
oblong lea ves, which are equal on both fides, but unegnally ſawed, 

The firſt ſort is the cammon black Mulberry-tree, which 
is cultivated for the delicacy of its fruit. This tree grows 
naturally in Perſia, from whence it was firſt brought to the 
ſouthern parts of Europe, but is now become common in 
every part of Europe, where the winters are not very ſe- 
vere, for in the northern parts of Sweden theſe trees will 
not live in the open air; and in ſeveral parts of Germany 
they are planted againſt walls, and treated in the ſame way 

as the Peach, and other tender fruits are here. 

Theſe trees are generally of both ſexes, having male 
flowers or katkins on the ſame tree with the fruit; but ic 
often happens, that ſome of the trees which are raiſed from 
ſeeds, have only male flowers, and produce no fruit; fo 
that thoſe who t theſe trees for their fruit, ſhould never 
make choice of ſuch as have been propagated by ſeeds, 
unleſs they have ſeen them produce fruit in the nurſery. 
It is alſo the ſureſt way to mark ſuch trees as are fruitful in 
the nurſery, at the time when their fruit is upon them, 
becauſe thoſe trees which are propagated by layers, are 
ſometimes of the male ſort; for I have ſeveral times ob- 
ſerved, that ſome of the large branches of theſe trees have 

roduced only katkins, when the other- parts of the trees 
ave been very fruitful ; ſo that unleſs care is taken in the 
choice of. the branches for making the layers, there is the 
: fame hazard as in ſeedling trees: nor. ſhould the ſhoots 
which come out near the roots of old trees be ever laid 
down, for theſe rarely produce fruit until they have been 
planted many years, although the trees from which theſe 
were produced might be very fruitful. I have obſerved 
ſome trees which produced only katkins for many years 
after they were planted, and afterward have become fruit- 
ful; the ſame I have obſerved in Walnut-trees, and-my ho- 
noured friend the Chevalier Rathgeb has informed me, 
| that he has obſerved the ſame in the Lentiſ and Turpen- 
 tine-trees. 
The old Mulberry-trees are not only more fruitful than 
the young, but their fruit are much larger and better fla- 
, voured ; ſo that where there are any of theſe old trees, it 
is the beſt way to propagate from them, and to make choice 
9 branches which are moſt fruitfal. The uſual _ 
thod of propagating theſe trees is by laying down their 
branches, which wal take root in . _— * are then 
| ſeparated from the old trees; but, as the molt _ 


— 
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MOR 


ane offen i far from the ground as ft to Be la- 
ane be ming of boxes or baſkets of EI 


this purpoſe, ſo the better way is to gate 
thein by tes which, if rightly choſen and Eta 
* „ will take root well; and in this method 
there will be no difficulty in having them from trees at a 
diflance, and from the moſt fruſtful branches. Theſe cut- 
tiogs ſhould be ſhoots of the former year, with one joint of 
the two years wood to their bottom; the cuttings ſhould 
hot be ſhortened, but planted their full length, leaving 
tao or three buds above ground. The beſt ſeaſon for plant- 
dug them is in March, after the danger of hard froſt is 
over ; they ſhould 3 in light rich earth, preſſing 
the d pretty c about them; and if they are co- 
une wil laſſes, it will forward their putting out roots; 
but where there is not ſuch conveniency, the ground about 
them ſhould be covered with Mofs to prevent its drying; 
and where this is carefully done, the cuttings will require 


bat little water, and will ſucceed much better than with. | 


having much wet. If the cuttings ſucceed well, and make 
| ſhoors, they may be tranſplanted the following ſpring 
to a nurfery, where they ſhould be regularly trained to 
ſtems, by fixing down flakes to each, to which the princi- 
ots mould be faſtened; and moſt of the lateral 
nches ſhould be cloſely pruned off, leaving only two or 
three of the weakeft to detain the ſap, for the augmentation 
of the ffem ; for when they are quite diveſted of the fide 
"ſhoots, the ſap is mounted to the top, ſo that the heads of 
the trees grow too faſt for the ſtems, and become too weighty 
for their ſupport. In about four years growth in the nur- 
ſery, they will be fit to tranſplant where they are to remain ; 
for theſe trees are tranſplanted with *-"i ſafety while 
young, than when they are of a large ſize. | 
I have two or three times made trial of planting the cut- 
fings of Mulberries vn a hot-bed, and have found them 


— 


ſveceed extremely well. This I was led to by obſerving 
fome Kicks of Mulberry-trees which were cut for forks, 
and thruſt into the hot-bed, to faſten down the vines of 


Cucumbers ; which, although they had been cut from the 


tree a confiderable time, yet many of them put out roots | 


and ſhot out branches; ſo that where any perſon is in haſte 
to propagate theſe trees, if the cuttings are planted on a 
hot-bed, they will take root much ſooner than in the com- 


mon ground. | 

T doh wy 1a 2 rich light earth, ſuch as is 
In moſt of the old kitchen-gardens about London, where 
there is alſo a great depth of earth; for in ſome of thoſe 
2 there are trees of a great age, which are very 

althy and fruitful, and thefr fruit is larger and better fla- 
voured than thofe of the younger trees. I have never yet 
ſeen any of theſe trees which were planted in a very fliff 
foil, or on ſnallow ground either upon clay, chalk, or gra- 
vel, which have been healthy or fruitful, but their. Pn 
and branches are covered with Moſs, ſo that the little fruit 
which they ſometimes produce are ſmall, ill taſted, and late 
before they ripen. 

If theſe trees are planted in a ſituation where they are de- 
fended from the ſtrong ſouth and north-weſt winds, it will 
preſerve their fruit from being blown off; but this ſhelter, 
Whether it be trees or buildin „ mould be at ſuch a diſ- 
tance, as not to keep off the An for where the fruit has 
net the benefit of his rays to diſſipate the morning dews 
early, they will turn mouldy and rot upon the trees, eſpeci- 

ly in bad autumns. There is never any occaſion for 
. of theſe trees, more than to cut off any of the 

ranches which may grow acroſs another, ſo as tv rub and 
"_ their bark, by their motion occaſioned by the wind; 

r their ſhoots ſhould never be ſhortened, becauſe their 

tu produced on che young wood. 


_ 


— 
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| 


may be pro 
layers, as the black Mulberry. 


The fecoud fort grows, naturally 
I received à parcel of he 
of the plants; all of theſe were in thes 
leaves from the common Mulberry, fo that I am. certain of 
its being a diſtin& IR It is alſo. a tree of humbler 
growth, but the fruit is ſmall and has no flavour, ſo is not 
worth propagating ; ſome. of the trees produced fruit two 
or three years in the Chelſea garden. 
The white Mulberry is commonly cultivated for its leaves 
7 feed filk worms, in France, Italy, &c. thaugh the Per- 
ans always make uſe of the common black Mulberry for 
that purpoſe; and I have been affured by a of 
honour, who has made trial of both forts of leaves, that 
the worms fed with thoſe of the black produce much better 
filk than thoſe fed with the white; but he obſerves, that 
the leaves of the black ſort ſhould never be given to the. 
worms, after they have eaten for ſome time of the white, 
leſt the worms ſhould burſt, which is often the caſe when 
* are thus treated. 
he trees which are deſigned to feed filk worms, ſhould 
never be ſuffered to grow tall, but rather kept in a fort of 
hedpe; and inflead. of pulling off the leaves ſingly, they 
ſhould be ſheared off together with. their young branches 3 
which is much ſooner done, and not ſo injuriousts the tree. 
This white fort m agated either from ſeeds or 
| and is equally hardy; but 
the moſt expeditious method of raiſing theſe trees ia - 
tity, is from the ſeeds, which may be procured in plenty 
from the ſouth of France and Italy. The beſt way to ſow 
theſe ſeeds in England, is to make. a moderate hot-bed, 
which ſhould be arched over with hoops, and covered with 
mats; upon this bed the ſeeds ſhould be ſown in the nuddle 
of March, and covered over with light earth about a quar- 
ter of an inch deep: in very dry weather the bed muſt be 
frequently wat and in the heat of the day ſhaded with 
mats, and alſo covered in the nights when. they are cold z 
with this management the plants will came up in five or fix 
weeks, and as they are tender when they firſt appear, fo 
they muſt be guarded againſt froſty mornings, which often 
happen in May. During the ſummer they muſt be kept 
clean from weeds, which is all the culture they require : 
but there muſt be care taken of them the firſt winter, eſpe- 
cially to cover them when the firſt fraſts come in autumn, 
which will often kill the tender plants to the ground if they are 
not protected; the following March theſe plants ſhould be 
tranſplanted into the nurſery to get ſtrength, where they 
may remain two or three years, and then ſhould be removed 
where they are to continue. | 
There are two or three varieties of this tree, which differ 
in the ſhape and fize of their leaves, and colour of their fruit ; 
but as they are of no other uſe than for their leaves, the 
22 ſhoating and that with the largeſt leaf ſhould be 
referred. | 
n The third ſort, which is the large-leaved Virginian Mul- 
with black fruit, is more uncommon than either of 
the former. 'The leaves of this are ſomewhat like choſe of 
the common Mulberry-tree, but are rougher and longer. 
This tree is propagated only by ſeeds, for it will not 
take by grafting or budding, either on the black or white 
Mulberries, for it has often been tried on both, but with- 
out ſucceſs. The feeds of this may be procured from 
North America. This is very hardy, and will endure the 
cold of our climate in the open air very well, and is covet- 
ed as a curioſity by ſuch as delight in the variety of trees 
and ſhrubs. Par | 
The fifth ſort is the tree whoſe wood is uſed by the dyers, 
and is better known by the title of Fuftick, which is given 
to the wood, than by its fruit, which is of no eſtimation. 
This grows naturally in moſt of the iſlands in the Weſt- 


Ppp a Indies; 


PN MOR PR 
Indies, but in much preater plenty at Campeachy, where 
bo ny This weed 1s Go of the 3 2 
amaica, where it grows in greater plenty than in 
an _ of the Britiſh kad x | * 
This tree, in the country where it grows naturally, riſes 
to the height of fixty feet and upward ; it has a light brown 
bark, which hath ſome ſhallow furrows ; the wood is firm, 
ſolid, and of a bright yellow colour. It ſends out many 
branches on every fide, covered with a white bark, gar- 
'niſhed with leaves about four inches long, which are broad 
At their baſe, indented at the foot-ſtalks, where they are 
rounded, but one fide is broader than the other, ſo that 
they are oblique to the foot-ſtalk ; theſe diminiſh gradually, 
and end in acute points; they are rough like thoſe of the 
common Mulberry, of a dark „ and ftand upon ſhort 
foot-ftalks. Toward the end of the young branches, come 
out ſhort katkins of a pale herbaceous colour, and in other 
parts of the ſame branches the frnit is produced, growing 
upon ſhort foot-ſtalks; they are as large as Nutmegs, of a 


roundiſh form, full of protuberances like the common Mul- 


| berry, green within, 

taſte when ripe. | | 

It is too tender to thrive in this country, unleſs preſerved. 

in a warm ſtove. The ſeeds of this plant come up very 

freely on a hot-hed, and when the plants are ft to remove, 
they ſhould be each planted in a ſeparate ſmall pot filled 
with freſh light earth, and plunged into a hot-bed of tan- 
ners bark, and ſhaded from the ſun till they have taken 
new root; then they ſhould be treated in the ſame way as 
'other plants from thoſe hot countries, always keeping them 
in the tan-bed in the ſtove, where they will make good 
progreſs. Theſe plants retain their leaves all the year 'in 
the ſtove. | che agar 

The fixth ſort grows naturally in China and Japan, 
where the inhabitants make paper of the bark; they culti- 
vate the trees for that — on the hills and mountains, 
much after the ſame manner as Oſiers are cultivated here, 
cutting down the young ſhoots in autumn for their bark. 
There were ſeveral of theſe trees raiſed from ſeeds a few. 
years paſt, in the gardens of his Grace the. .Duke of Nor- 

' "thumberland, who was ſo good as to favour me with one 
of the plants, which throve very well in the open air with- 
out any ſhelter, till the year 1768, when the froſt almoſt 
killed it. This plant makes very ſtrong vigorous ſhoots, 
but ſeems not to be of tall growth, for it ſends out many 
lateral branches from the root upward. 'The leaves. are 
large, ſome of them are entire, others are deeply cut into 

three, and ſome into five lobes, in form of a hand, eſpeci- 
ally while the plants are young; they are of a dark green, 
and rough to the touch, but of a pale green, and ſome- 
what hairy on the under fide, falling off on the firſt approach 
of froſt in autumn, as do thoſe of the common Mulberry. 
The deſcription which Kœmpfer gives of the fruit is, that 
they are a little longer than Peaſe, ſurrounded with long 
purple hairs, are compoſed of acini, or protuberances, and 
when ripe change to a black purple colour, and are full of 
ſweet juice. I have alſo raifed ſeveral plants of this ſort 
from ſeeds, which were brought from Carolina. 

This tree may be propagated by laying down of the 
branches, in the ſame way as is practiſed for the common 
Mulberry ; or it may be multiplied by planting of the cut- 

' tings, in the ſame manner as before directed for the com- 
mon ſort. | | 
The feventh ſort grows naturally in India, where it be- 
comes a large tree. It hath a ſoft, thick, yellowiſh bark, 
with a milky juice like the Fig-tree, which is aſtringent. 

The branches come out on every fide, which are garniſhed. 

with oblong oval leaves, ſtanding upon ſhort foot - ſtalks ; 


and on the outſide of a luſcious ſweet 


. 
- 


„ 


— 4 


to a dark red colour. 


| harſh, gritty, porous, or friable. 


cover in your hand, ready to cover it, in order to que 
it, by putting it thereon, which is to be done ſeveral times, 
| ſetting it on the fire again, that the nitrous and volatile 


emit a good ſmell, 


tremes, and does not contain the two different qualities of 


— * 


and if it be ſo it will coagulate preſently ; then this we! 


MUM. 


equally ſawed ; they are rough, of a dirk green 
upper fide, but pale on CG ſtanding — 
e branches. The flowers come out in round heads ＋1* 
foot- ſtalks of the leaves on each fide the branches ; ws 
of an herbaceous white colour ; the male flowers have 
ſtamina ; the female flowers are ſucceeded by roundiſh frui 
which are firſt green, afterwards white, and when ripe = 


The plants are too tender to live out of a ſtove in this 
country, for as I raiſed a good number of the plants, © 
when they had obtained ftrength, I placed ſome of then 
in different fituations, where oy were defended from the 
froſt, but not any of them ſurvived the winter, but thoſe 
which were in the bark-ſtove, where they are conſtant] 
kept, and treated in the ſame manner as other tender 
plants, giving them but little water in winter; with which 
management the plants thrive, and retain their leaves all 
the year. | 

. MOSCHATELLINA. See Apoxa. 

MOSS. . See Muscus. 

bd ret 8 1 | | 
= , the neſs of which may be known þ 
fight, ſmell, and = | FO REY 

Firſt, by the fight: thoſe Moulds that are of a bright 
Cheſtnut, or hazelly colour, are counted the beſt ; of this 
colour are the beſt Ioams, and alſo the beſt natural earth; 
and this will be the better yet, if it cuts like butter, and 
does not ftick obſtinately, but is ſhort, tolerable light, 
breaking into ſmall clods, is ſweet, will be tempered with- 
out cruſting or chapping in dry weather, or turning to 
mortar in wet. | | 

The next to that, the dark gray and ruſſet Moulds are 
accounted the beſt, but the clear tawny is by no means to 
be approved, and that of a yellowiſh red colour is accounted - 
the worſt of all; this is commonly found in wild and waſte 
parts of the country, and for the moſt part produce nothing 
but Furz 2nd Fern, according as their bottoms are more or 
leſs of a light and ſandy, or of a ſpewy gravel, or clayey 
nature. | 

Secondly, by the ſmell: all lands that are good and 
wholeſome, will, after rain, or breaking up by the ſpade, 


Thirdly, by the touch : by this means we may diſcover 
whether it.confiſts of ſubſtances entirely arenaceous or clam- 
my; or, according as it is expreſſed by Mr. Evelyn, whe- 
ther it be tender, fatty, deterſive, or ſlippery, or more 


That being always the beſt that is between the two ex- 


ſoft and hard mixed, of moiſt and dry, of churliſh and mild, 
that is, neither too unctuous or too lean, but ſuch as will 
eaſily diſſolve, of a juſt confiſtence, between ſand and clay, 
and ſuch as will not ſtick to the ſpade or fingers upon ever) 
flaſh of rain. | 
MULBERRY. See Morvus. 
MULLEIN. See VErBascum. 
MUMMY, is a ſort of grafting wax, made of one pound 
of common black pitch, and a quarter of a pound of com- 
mon turpentine, put into an earthen pot, and ſet on 
fire in the open air: in doing this, you ought to hold 2 


parts may, be evaporated. 'The way to know when it 1s 
enough, is by pouring a little of it upon a pewter Plat, 


pitch is to be poured into another pot, and a little comm" 
wax is to be added to it, mixing them well together, 4 


I both des of theſe leaves are equal, but their edges are un- 


| then to be kept for uſe, 


4 M UN- 


MUS 


Gen. Plant. 575+ 
The CHARACTERS are, * | 
The of the flower is cut into five /e 1. The 
freer hath fue heart-ſhaped petals, inſerted in the empalement, 
und ſpread open like a Roſe. It hath a great number of. lamina. 
In the center i. fituated a roundiſh germen, having no ffyle, but 
i: crowned by a ffi divided into. many parts. The germen 


7 
eravard Ar fruit with one cell, crowned by the 
figs 


like a navel, and filled with ſmall ſeeds. 


We have but one SPEcies of this genus, viz. 

MunTixc1a (Calabura.) Jacq. Amer. tab. 107, Man- 
wuoig with a ſilky leaf, and large fruit. 
his 


k | Ws <4 . 
lant is figured in Sir Hans Sloane's Hiſtory of Ja- 
maica, b the title of Loti arboris folio. anguſtiore, fructu 
polyſpermo umbilicato. This tree riſes to the height of 
thirty feet or more in its native ſoil, ſending out-many . 
branches toward the top, which are garniſhed with oblong . 
heart-ſhaped leaves, which end in acute points, are very 
woolly on their under fide, but ſmooth above, .of a lucid 

, lightly ſawed on their edges, and placed alternate- 
FF. The flowers come out from the wings of the ſtalk, 
ſtanding upon long foot-ſtalks; they are compoſed of five 
heart-ſhaped petals, which are white, and ſpread open, 
- reſembling thoſe of the Bramble, having many ſtamina 
about half the length of the petals, terminated by globular 
ſummits, and in the center is ſituated a roundiſh germen, 
crowned by a many-pointed ſtigma. The germen after- 
ward turns to an umbilicated fruit, as large as the fruit of 
the Cockſpur Hawthorn, and when ripe, of a dark purple 
colour, incloſing many ſmall, hard, angular ſeeds, This 
ſort has produced flowers and fruit in England. 

This tree is propagated by ſeed, which ſhould be ſown 
in pots filled with light rich earth, and plunged into a mo- 
derate hot-bed of tanners bark. The feeds will often re- 
main in the ground a whole year before the plants will ap- 
pear, in which caſe the pots muſt be kept conſtantly clear 
from weeds, and ſhould remain in the hot-bed till after Mi- 
chaelmas, when they may be removed into the ſtove, and 
plunged into the bark-bed, between other pots of tall 
plants, where there is not room for plants to ſtand, where 
they may remain. During the winter ſeaſon, theſe pots 
ſhould be now and then watered when the earth appears 
dry, and in the beginning of March the pots ſhould be 
removed out of the ſtove, and placed into a freſh bark. bed 
under frames, which will bring up the plants ſoon after. 

When the plants are come up about two inches high, 
they ſhould be carefully taken out of the pots, and each 
planted into a ſeparate ſmall pot filled with light rich earth, 
and then plunged into the hot-bed again, obſerving to 
made them from the ſun until they have taken new root ; 
after which time they ſhould be duly watered, and in warm 
weather they muſt have a large ſhare of freſh air. In this 
hot bed the plants may remain till autumn, when the nights 
begin to be cold; at which time they ſhould be removed 
-nto the ſtove, and plunged into the bark-bed. During 
the winter ſeaſon, theſe plants muſt be kept warm, eſpe- 
Qally while they are young, and frequently refreſhed with 
Water; but it muſt not be given to them in large quanti- 
ties, left it rot the tender fibres of their roots. It will be 
roper to continue theſe plants in the ſtove all the year, 
ut in warm weather they ſhould have a large ſhare of air; 
but as the plants grow in ſtrength they will be more hardy, 
, and may be more expoſed in ſummer, and in winter will 
Ave in a dry ſtove, if kept in a moderate degree of heat. 
et MURUCUIA. See PASSIFLORA. | 
MUSA. Plum. Nov. Gen. 24. tab. 34. Lin. Gen. Pl. 


1010. The Plantain- tree. 


MUNTINGIA. Plum. Gen. Nov, 41. tab. 6. Lin. 


, 


* 


| tough, and within 1s a ſoft 


MU'S 


The CuanacTers are, 3 
It bath male and hermaphrodite flowers upon the ſame flalk ; 
theſe are produced on a fingle fall (or ſpadix;) the male flowers 
are fituated on the upper part of the ſpike, and the ro- 
dite below ; theſe are in bunches, each bunch having a ſheath 
or cover, which falls off. The flowers are of the lip kind. The 
petals conſtitute the upper lip, and the nectarium the under; they 
have fix awl-ſhaped tamina, frue of which are fituated in the 
petal,. and the fixth in the nectarium; this is double the length of 
the other, terminated by a linear ſummit, the others have none. 
T be n is fituated under the flower, which is long, having 
three obtuſe angles, ſupporting an erect cylindrical flyle, crowned 
by a roundiſo fligma. The germen afterward turns to an ob- 
, three-cornered, fleſhy. fruit, covered with a thick rind, 
divided into three parts. | TOR EE 
I The Srreizs are, | | "STE, I 

1. Mus (Paradifiaca) ſpadice nutante, floribus maſcu- 
lis perſiſtentibus. Lin. Sp. Plant. 1477. The Plantain-tree. 
| . 2. Mos (Sapientum) ſpadice nutante, floribus maſculis 

deciduis, Lin. Sp. Plant, 1477. The Banana-tree. | 
+- The. firſt ſort is cultivated in all the iſlands of the Weſt- 
Indies, where the fruit ſerves the negroes for bread, and 
ſome of the white people alſo prefer it to moſt other things, 
eſpecially to the Yams and Caſſada bread. 

This plant riſes with a ſoft herbaceous ſtalk fifteen or 
twenty feet high; the lower part of the ſtalk is often as 
large as a man's thigh, diminiſhing gradually to the top, 
where the leaves come out on every fide; theſe are often 
fix: feet long, and near two feet broad, with a ſtrong fleſhy 
midrib, and a great number- of tranſyerſe veins runnin 
from the midrib to the borders. The leaves are thin an 
tender, ſo that where they are expoſed to the open air, 
they are generally torn-by the wind; for as they are large, 
the wind has great power againſt them; theſe leaves come 
out from the center of the ſtalk, and are rolled up at their 
firſt appearance, but when they are advanced above the 
ſtalk, they .expand and turn 1 ; as theſe leaves 
come up rolled in the manner before- mentioned, their ad- 
vance upward is ſo quick, that their growth may almoſt be 
diſcerned by the * eye; and if a fine line is drawn 
. acroſs, level with the top of the leaf, in an hour's time the 
leaf will be near an inch above it. When the plant is 
grown to its full height, the ſpikes of flowers will appear 
in the center, which is often near four feet in length, and 
nods on one fide. The flowers come out in bunches, thoſe 
on the lower part of the ſpike being the largeſt,. the others 
diminiſh in their ſize upward ; each of theſe bunches is o- 
vered with a ſpathæ or ſheath, of a fine purple colour, Which 
drops off when the flowers open. The upper part of the 
ſpike is made up of male or barren flowers, which are not 
ſucceeded by fruit, but fall off with their covers: The fruit 
of this is eight or nine inches long, and above an inch di- 
ameter, a little incurved, and has three angles; it is at firſt 
green, but when ripe of a pale yellow colour. The ſkin is 
pulp of a Juſcious ſweet fla- 
vour. The ſpikes of fruit are often ſo large, as to weigh. 
upward of forty. pounds. 

The fruit of this ſort is generally cut before it is ripe, 
and roaſted in the embers, then is eaten inſtead of bread. 
The leaves are uſed for napkins and. table-cloths, and are 
food for hogs. | 
The ſecond fort, which is commonly called-Banana, dif- 
fers from the firſt, in having its ftalks marked with dark 
purple ſtripes and ſpots. The fruit is ſhorter, ſtraiter, and 
rounder ; the pulp is ſofter, and of a more luſcious taſte, 
ſo is generally eaten by way of deſert, and ſeldom uſed in 
the ſame way as the Plantain, therefore is not cultivated in 


ſuch plenty. 
Zoch 


b 


i in about 
| ipeningof their 
their ſtalks are cut down, there will ſeveral fackers 
up from the root, which in fix or eight months will p 
guce fruit; ſo that by cutting 
times, there is: a conftant fucceflion of fruit att the year. 


tries, where they grow to perfection 
* their firft So the ripeni 
ei 


urious perſons, who have hot-houfes capacious 


ripened their fruit very well 3 but as they grow very tall, 
and their leaves are large, they require more room in the 
ſtove than moſt people care to allow them g they are 2 
pagated by ſũckers, which come from the roots of thoſe 
ants which have fruited 3 and many times the younger 
plants, when. they are ſtinted in growth, will put out 
ſuckers ; theſe ſhould be carefully taken off, 1 
fome fibres to their roots, and planted in pots filled wi 
light rich earth, and plunged into the tan-bed in the ftove ; 
they may be taken off any time in ſummer, and it is beſt to 
take them of when z becauſe if their roots are grown 
large they do not put out new fibres fo ſoon, and when the 
1 root 1s cut in taking them off the plants 
orten rot. : 

During the ſummer ſeaſon theſe plants muſt be plentifolly 
watered, for the ſurface of their leaves being large, there is 
a great conſumption of moiſture by perſpiration in hot 
weather, but in the winter they muſt be watered more ſpa- 
ringly, though at that ſeafon they muſt be often refreſſied, 

it muſt not be given them in ſuch quantities. 

The pots in which theſe plants are placed ſhould be large, 
in proportion to the ſixe of the plants, for their roots gene- 
rally extend pretty far, and the earth ſhould be rich and 
light. The degree of heat with which theſe plants thrive 
beſt, is much the ſame with the Anana or Pine Apple; in 
which I have had many of theſe plants produce their fruit 
in perfection, and they were near twenty feet high. 

he moſt ſure method to have theſe plants fruit in Eng- 
land is, after they have grown for ſome time in pots, ſo as 
to have made good roots, to ſhake them out of the pots 
with the ball of earth to their roots, and plant them into the 


tan bed in the ſtove, obſerving to lay a little old tan near 


their roots for their fibres to ftrike into, and in a few 
months the roots of theſe plants will extend themſelves ma- 
ny feet each way in the bark, and theſe plants will thrive 
a great deal faſter than thoſe which are confined in pots or 
tubs. When the bark-bed wants to be renewed with freſh 
tan, there thould be great care taken of the roots of theſe 
plants; not to cut or break thetn, as alſo to leave a large 
quantity cf the old tan about them, becauſe if the new tan 
is laid too near them, it will ſcorch their roots and injure 


them. If the plants puſh out their flower-ſtems in the 


ſpring, there will be hopes of their perfefting their fruit; 
ut when they come out late ih the year, the plants will 
ſometimes decay before the fruit is ripe. The ſtoves in 
which theſe plants are placed, ſhould be at leaſt twenty feet 
in height, otherwiſe there will not be room for their leaves 
to expand; for when the plants are in vigvur, the leaves 
are often eight feet in length, and near three feet broad; 
ſo that if the tems grow to be fourtcen feet to the diviſion 
of the leaves, and the houſe is not twenty feet high, the 
leaves will be cramped, which will retard the growth of 
the plant; beſides, when the leaves are bent againſt the 
glaſs, there will be danger of their breaking them, when 
they are ing vigorouſly ; for I have had, in one night, 
the Kems of lach bent leaves force through the glaſs, and 


— 
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for their reception, in many of which they have | have reſided in the Weſt- Indies, having eaten ſome of theſe 
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ie i believed they were | the glaſs. | 
1 naturalty.; they] I bave ſeen ſome bunches of fruit of che firſt ſore, which 
cultivated in Egypt, in moſ other hot coun- | of forty pounds weight, and 


| were _ perfectiy ripe ; 
England; but this is not ſo good a fruit, as to romp ny 
perſon to be at the expence of raiſing them in England: the 
| ſecond fort is preferred to the firft, for the flavour of; 
fruit, in all thoſe hot countries where theſe plants abon . 


down the ſtalks at different the bunches of theſe are not near io large as nad 


firſt ſort, nor are the fingle fruit near ſo Jong; theſe chan 
yellow colour as they ripen, but their ate 
ſomewhbat like that of meally Figs. Some perſons be 


fruit whitH were produced in England, have tho 

little inferior to thoſe which — America; 1 

| gine, that che inhabitants of thoſe countries would not 
eſteem theſe fruĩts ſo much, had they variety of other ſors « 

but for want of better, they eat many Kinds of fruit which 
would not be valued in Europe, could they be obrained in 

perfection. | 


or Grape Hyacinth. 
The CHARAcrExs are, 

The flower has no emp lement. It hath one ov piteber. 
ſhaped petal, wwhith is reflexed at the brim. It hath three hetts. 
riums on the lep of the germen, and fix awl-ſhaped antun 
which are ſhorter than the petal, <whoſe ſummits join together, 
In the center is fituated à roumdiſb thret-cornered germen, fug- 
| porting a fingle flyle, crowned by an obtuſe fligma. The ger 
afterward tarns to a roundiſh three-cornered capſule, — 

three cells filed with roundifh ſeedi. 

The SPECIEs are, 

i. Muscart (Botryvides) corollis globoſis uniformibus, 
foliis canaliculato-cylindricis. Muſcar: with uniform glibulur 
petals, and cylindrical gutter-jhaped leudbes; — talked 
Grape Hyatinth, 

2. Mouscant (Come/um) corollts angulato-cylindricts, 
fummis ſterilibus longiùs pedicellatis. Muſcari with 
lar cylindrical petals, which on tht top of the ſpike are batren, 
and bave longer foot-ftalks ; — called Fair-haited Ma- 
cinth. 

3. Muscari (Raceingſum) corollis ovatis. Maſcari with 
oval petals ; commonly called Muſt Hyatinth, | 

4. Muscari (Monffraſum) floribus paniculatis monſtro- 
ſis. Maſcari with monjtrous flowers growing in paticlts ; called 
Feathered Hyacinth. * 

5. Muscart (Orchivide:) paticula rams, flofibus 
monſtroſis. Maſcari with a branching panicle, ani minſtHint 


4. 

The firſt ſort grows naturally in the vineyards and arable 
fields in France, Italy, and Germany; and where it is once 
planted in a garden, it is not eafily rooted out again; for 
the roots multiply greatly, and it they are permitted to 
ſcatter the ſeeds; the ground will be filled with the roots: 
there are three varieties of this, one with blue, another 
with white, and a third with Aſh-coloured flowers; theſe 
| have a ſmall, round, bulbous root, from which come out 
| wany narrow gutter- ſhaped leaves; between theſe ariſe the 
flower-ſtalk, which is naked below, but toward the top 
garniſhed with a cloſe ſpike of blue flowers, ſhaped like 
pitchers, ſitting very cloſe to the ſtalk; theſe ſmell Ike 
freſh ſtarch, or the ſtones of Plumbs, which are freli. 
{ They flower in April, and the ſeeds ripen the latter end of 

une. 

The ſecond fort grows naturally in Spain and Portugal, 
from whence I have reteived both roots and ſeeds: This 
hath à bulbous root, as large as a middling Onion, from 
| which come out five or fix leaves a foot ra and three 


quarters of an inch broad at their baſe, diminiſhing 2 4 


3 
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The flower- ſtalk riſes about a foot high, 


My the lower half, but the upper is garniſhed with e 
ular, purple flowers, ſtanding __ 2 
i t 


indrical, = G 
inch long; theſe grow horizontally, ſtalk is 
bal __ by — flowers, whoſe s are oval, and 


neither or ſtyle, ſo are barren. This fort flowers 

—— = of April, or the beginning of May ; there is 

variety of this with white, and another with blue flowers, 
: is the moſt common. 


py large, oval, bulbous roots, 
ves, which are about eight or 
nine inches long, and half an inch broad, which end in ob- 

; theſe embrace each other at their baſe; out of 


ints 

the Aadle of theſe. the naked ſtalk which ſuſtains the flow - 
ers ariſes, garniſhed at the: top with ſmall flowers growin 
in a ſpike; theſe have oval pitcher-ſhaped petals, which 
xe.reflexed at their brim, and are of an Aſh-coloured pur- 
ple, or obſolete colour, ſeeming as if faded, but have an 
agreeable muſk y ſcept.; the ſtalks do not riſe more than fix 
inches high, ſo. theflowers make no great appearance; but. 
where they are in ſame quantity, they will perfume the air 
to 2 conſiderable diſtance. This ſort flowers in April, and 


the ſeeds ripen in. Jaly. 
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fame coloured flowers with this here enumerated, on the 
lower part of the ſpike, but they are larger, and have more 
of the purple caſt, but the flowers on the upper part of the 
ſpike are yellow, and have a very grateful odour. The 
utch gardeners title it Tibcadi Muſcari. As this is ſup- 
poled to be only a ſeminal variety of the third, I have not 
enumerated it as diſtinct. There is another variety of this 
with very large yellow flowers, that has been lately raiſed 
from ſeed in Holland, which the floriſts there ſell for a gui- 
nea a root. 
The fourth ſort hath a large bulbous root, from which 
come out ſeveral plain leaves. The flower-ftalks rife near 
a foot and a half high, and are terminated by panicles of 
flowers ſtanding upon long foot-ſtalks, each ſuſtaining three, 
four, or five flowers, whoſe petals are cut into ſlender fila- 
ments like hairs : they are of a purpliſh blue colour, and 
have neither ſtamina or germen, Fa do never produce ſeeds. 
It flowers in May, and after the flowers are paſt, the ftalks 
and leaves decay at the root, and new ones ariſe the fol- 
lowing ſprin 
The fifth 
with a purple ſkin. The leaves are about the ſame length 
with thoſe of the former ſort, but are narrower, and their 
rs are incurved, ſo are. formed gutter faſhion. The 
ſtalks riſe about a foot high, but are flender, ſo that unleſs 
they are ſupported, they decline toward the ground, eſpe- 
cially when the flowers come out; theſe have two or three 
long narrow leaves ;. the ſtalks are naked to the panicle, 
which is much ſhorter than that of the former ſort, but 
branches out wide on every fide. The petals: of. the flow- 
ers are cut into finer flaments, which turn back like the 
curis of hair; theſe have neither ſtamina or ſtyle, ſo never 
produce ſeeds ; they are of a dark purple colour, and ap- 
pear 1n May 3 in July the ftalks and leaves decay to the 
r00t: this has been an old inhabitant in ſome of the Eng- 
ak gardens, but from whence it originally came is not n. 1 
ce. 
, Theſe five ſorts are very hardy, ſo will thrive in the open 
* and require no other culture than any other hardy 
ulbous-rooted flowers; which 1s to take up their roots 
py ſecond or third year, to ſeparate their bulbs, for as 
me of the ſorts multiply pretty faſt, ſo when they are be- 
—4 large bunches, they do not flower ſo ſtrong as when 
are ay ad the beſt time to take them out of the 
Found, is ſoon after their ſtalks and leaves are decayed ; 


* has a a ſolid, bulbous root, covered 


Of this there are two varieties, one of which has the | 


. 
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then they ſhould be ſpread on a mat in a 2 
for a fortnight to dry, after which they may be kept in 
boxes like other bulbous roots till Michaelmas, when they 


may be planted again in the borders of the flower-garden, 
and treated in the ſame way as the common hardy kinds of- 
Hyacinths. | 

The firſt fort ſhould not be admitted into the flower-gar- 
den, becauſe the roots will propagate ſo faſt as to become a 
troubleſome weed there. 

The ſecond fort has but little beauty, ſo a few of theſe on- 
ly ſhould be allowed a place merely for the ſake of variety : 
is is ſo hardy as to thrive in any foil or ſituation. | 
The third ſort merits a place for the extreme ſweetneſs 


of its flowers, but eſpecially that variety of it with yellow 


flowers, called Tibcady. 

The fourth and fifth ſorts may alſo be allowed to have a 
place in the common borders of the pleaſure-garden, where 
A _ add to the variety, and are by no means to be 

piſed. | 

They are all eaſily propagated by offsets, which moſt of 
their roots ſend out in pretty great plenty, ſo that there is 
little occafion for ſowing of their ſeeds, unleſs it be to gain 
ſome new yarieties. | 2 

MUSCIPULA. See SiLens. x 
— MUSCOSUS, Moſſy, or abounding with 

8. 
\ MUSCOSITY. Moflineſs. 

MUSCUS. Moſs. 

Theſe, though formerly ſuppoſed to be only excreſcences 
produced from the earth, trees, &c. yet are no leſs perfect 
plants than thoſe of greater magnitude, having roots, 
branches, flowers, and Gods, but yet cannot be propagated- 
from the latter by any art. ” e 

The botaniſts diſtinguiſh theſe into ſeveral genera, under 
each of which are ſeveral ſpecies ; but as they are plants of 
no uſe or beauty, it would be to no purpoſe to enumerate 
them in this place. 8 
MUSHROOMS are, by many perſons, ſuppoſed to be 
produced from the putrefaction of the dung, earth, &c. in 
which they are found ; but notwithſtanding this notion 1s 
pretty generally received amongſt the unthinking part of 
mankind, yet by the curious naturaliſts they are eſteemed 
perfect plants, though their flowers and ſeeds have not as 
yet been perfectly diſcovered. But fince they may, and are 
annually propagated by the gardeners near London, and are 
(the eſculent ſort of them) greatly eſteemed by moſt curious 
palates, I ſhall briefly ſet down the method practiſed by the 
gardeners who cultivate them for ſale. 

But firſt, it will not be improper to give a ſhort deſcrip- 
tion of the true eatable kind, fince there are ſeveral un- 
| wholeſome ſorts which have been by unſkilful perſons ga- 
thered for the table. x 3 
The true Champignon, or Muſhroom, appears at firft of 
a roundith form like a button; the upper part of which, as 
alſo the ſtalk, is very white, but being opened, the under 
part is of a livid fleſh colour; but the flcſhy part, when 
broken, is very white: when theſe are ſuffered to remain 
undiſturbed, they will grow to a large ſize, and explicate 
| themſelves almoſt to a flatneſs, and the red part underneath 
will change to a dark colour. 5 
In order to cultivate them, if you have no beds in your 


| own, or in neighbouring gardens, which produce them, 


you ſhould look abroad in rich paſtures during the months 
of Auguſt and September, until you find them (that being 
| | | * 
the ſeaſon when they are naturally produced ;) then you 
| ſhould open the ground about the roots of the Muſhrooms, 
where you will find the earth, very often, full of ſmall 
white knobs, which are the offsets, or young Muſhrooms ; 


| theſe ſhould be carefully gathered, preſerving them in lamps 
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ith the earth about them : but as this ſpawn cannot be 
ound in the paſture, except at the ſeaſon when the Muſh- 
rooms are naturally produced, you may probably find ſome 
in old dunghills, eſpecially where there has been much litter 
amongſt it, and the wet bath not penetrated it to rot it; 
as I:kewiſe by ſearching old hot-beds it may be often found; 
for this ſpawn has the appearance of a white mold, ſhoot- 
ing Gut in long ſtrings, by which it may be eaſily known, 
wherever it is met with: or this may be procured by mix- 
ing ſome long dung from the ſtable; which has not been 
thrown on a heap to ferment; which being mixed with 
ſtrong earth, and put under cover to prevent wet getting to 
it, the more the air is excluded from it, the ſooner the ſpawn 
will appear; but this muſt not be laid ſo cloſe together as 
to heat, for that will deftroy the. ſpawn : in about two 
months after the ſpawn will appear, CORO. if the heap 
is cloſely covered with old thatch, or ſuch litter as hath 
lain long abroad; ſo as not to ferment, then the beds may 
be prepared to receive the ſpawn : theſe beds ſhould be 
made of dung, in which there is good ſtore of litter, but 
this ſhould not be thrown on a heap to ferment ; that dung 
which hath lain ſpread abroad for a month or longer, is 
beſt ; theſe beds ſhould be made on dry ground, and the 
dung laid upon the ſurface ; the width of theſe beds at bot- 
tom ſhould be about two feet and a half, or three feet, the 
length in proportion to the quantity of Muſhrooms defired ; 
then lay the dung about a foct thick; covering it about four | 
inches with ſtrong earth. Upon this lay more dung, about | 
ten inches thick; then another layer of earth, ſtill drawing 
in the ſides of the bed, fo as to form it like the ridge. of a 
houſe, which may be done by three layers of dung and as 
many of eartb. When the bed js finiſhed, it ſhould. be 
covered with litter or old thatch, to keep out wet, as alſo 
to prevent its drying; in this ſituation it may remain eight 
or ten days, by which time the bed will be in a proper tem- 
E of warmth to receive the ſpawn ; for there ſhould 
only a moderate warmth in it, great heat deſtroying the 
ſpawn, as will alſo wet; therefore when the ſpawn is found, 
it ſhould always be kept dry until it is uſed, for the drier it 
is, the better it will take the bed; for I had a parcel of 
this ſpawn, which -had Jain near the oven of a ſtove upward 
of four months, and was become ſo ery, that I deſpaired 
cf its ſucceſs ; but I never have yet ſeen any which produced 
ſo ſoon, nor in ſo great quantity as this. | EE” 
The bed being in a proper temperature for the ſpawn, 
the covering of litter ſhould be taken off, and the ſides of 
the bed ſmoothed ;. then a covering of light rich earth, 
about an inch thick, ſhould be laid all over the bed, but- 


* 


this ſhould not be wet; upon this the ſpawn ſhould be thruft, | /oc+ 


" 


laying the lamps two or three inches aſunder ; then gently | 
cover this with the ſame light earth, above half an inch 
thick, and put the covering of litter over the bed, laying 
it ſo thick as to keep out wet, and prevent the bed from 
drying: when theſe beds are made in the ſpring or autumn, 
as the weather is in thoſe ſeaſons temperate, 55 the ſpawn 
will then take much ſconer, and the Muſhrooms will ap- 
pear perhaps in a month after making : but thoſe beds 
which are made in ſummer, when the ſeaſon is hot, or in 
winter, when the weather is cold, are muth longer before 
they produce. SY ; 
The great ſkill in managing of theſe beds 1s, that of 
keeping them in a proper temperature of moiſture, never 
ſuffering them to receive too m uch wet: during the ſummer 
ſeaſon, the beds may be uncovered to receive gentle ſhowers 
of rain at proper times; and-in long dry ſeaſons the beds 
ſhould be now and then gently watered, but by no means 
ſuffer much wet to come to them; during the winter ſeaſon 
they muſt be kept-as dry as poſſible, and ſo cloſely covered 


| ſtalks with their baſe. The flowers grow i 


as to keep out cold. Ia froſty or very cold weather, if ſome - 
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warm litter ſhaken out of a dung heap is laid on, it wit 
ote the growth of the Muſhrooms ; but this mug 

laid next the bed, but a covering of dry litter betw,.* 

the bed and this warm litter ; and as often as the litter ; 

found to decay, it ſhould be renewed with freſh ; and a, dhe 


cold increaſes, the covering ſhould be laid ſo much thicker. 
If theſe things are obſerved, there may be plenty of wg. 


rooms produced all the year; and theſe produced in beds 
are much better for the table than any of thoſe which 10 


gathered in the fields. 

A bed thus managed, if the ſpawn takes kindly, vil 
continue good for ſeveral months, and produce great quan. 
tities of Muſhrooms ; from theſe beds, when they are de. 
ſtroyed, you ſhould take the ſpawn for a freſh ſupply, which 
may be laid up in a dry place until the proper ſeaſon of 
uſing it; which ſhould not be ſoaner than hve or fix weeks. 
that the ſpawn may have time to dry before it is put ia 
the bed, otherwiſe it will not ſucceed well. 

Sometimes it happens, that beds thus made do not pro. 
duce any Muſhrooms till they have lain five or fix months, 
ſo that theſe beds ſhould not be deſtroyed, though 
ſhould not at firſt anſwer expeRation ; for I have frequent! 
known theſe to have produced great quantities of Myh- 
rooms afterward, and have continued a long time in per- 
fection. | WL "hs, 

MUSTARD. See StA IS. 

MYAGRUM. Tourn. Inſt. R. H. 21 
of Pleaſure. 3 | 

The CHARACTERS are, | ; 

The empalement of the flower is compoſed of four oblong c- 
loured leaves. The flower hath feur roundiſh obtuſe petals, 
placed in form of a croſs. It hath fix lamina the length of the 
petals, four of which are a little longer than the other. In the 
center is ſituated an oval germen, which afterward becomes a 
tarbinated, heart-ſhaped, litthe pod, hawing two valves, wi 
the rigid flyle in the top, incloſing reundiſb ſeeds. — 

The SPEcC1Es are, i 
1. MracRun (Sativum) filiculis ovatis, pedunculatis 
polyſpermis. Hort. Cliff. 328. Myagram with oval peds bav- 
ing foot-flalks, inclofing one ſeed ; commonly called Geld of Pla- 
ure. 

2. Mrackun Kuen! filiculis cordatis pedunculatis 
polyſpermis, foliis denticulatis obtuſis. Myagrum with beart- 
ſhaped pods flanding upon foot-flalks, having many ſeeds and in. 
dented leaves; 4-7 9 e 

3. Mrackut (Rugoſuam) filiculis globoſis compreſis 
punctato-rugoſis. Hort. Cliff. 328. Myagrum with globular, 
compreſſtd, ſmall pods, having rough punctures; or Field Char- 
with an acute-eared leaf. = 

4. MYacrumM (Peremne) ſiliculis biarticulatis diſpermy | 
foliis extrorſum finuatis denticulatis. Hort. Upſal. 182 
Myagrum with ſhort pods, having two joints and two feeds, 
whoſe outer leaves are finuated and indentel. „ 

$5. Myacrum (Perfolialum) ſiliculis cordatis ſubſeffili· 
bus, foliis amplexicaulibus. Hort, Upſal. 182. Myagru 
with ſmall heart-ſhaped pods fitting cloſe to the flalk, and the 
leaves embracing it. | 3 

The firſt ſort grows naturally in Corn fields in the for! 
of France and Italy; I have alſo found it grow ing in tte 
Corn in Eafthampfted Park, the ſeat of the late William 
Trumbull, Eſq; but it is not common in this country: a 
is an annual plant, with an upright ſtalk about a foct - 
a half high, ſending out two or four fide branches, _ 
grow erect; they are ſmooth, and have a fungous 3 
the lower leaves are of a pale or yellowiſh green, and 4 
eared at their baſe; thoſe updn the ſtalks diminiſh in =_ 
ſize all the way up, are entire, and almoſt embrace tt 
n looſe ſpikes t 
foot - talks n 

8 


1. tab. 99. Gold 


the end of the branches, ſtanding upon ſhort 
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they are compoſed of four ſmall yellowiſh petals, 
40 17 Nay of a _; theſe are ſucceeded by — 1 8 
— which are bordered and crowned at the top with the 
fyle of the flower, having two cells, which are filled with 
ind ſort is alſo an annual plant, and differs from 
the firſt in having a. taller ſtalk ; the leaves are much longer, 
r, and are regularly indented on their edges, end- 
ing in obtufe points. The flowers are larger, but of the 
ame form and colour; the capſules are much larger, and 
are ſhaped like a heart. Both theſe plants flower in June 

and July, and their ſeeds ripen in September. 

The third ſort grows naturally on the borders of arable 
gelds, in the ſouth of France and Italy. This is an annual 
plant, whoſe lower leaves are five or fix inches long; they 
are hairy and ſucculent; their baſe is eared, and they end 
in acute points. The ſtalks riſe a foot and a half high; they 
are brittle and hairy, branching out toward the top like the 
two former, and are terminated by ſhort looſe ſpikes of ſmall 
pale flowers, which are ſucceeded by ſmall, rough, roundiſh 
capſules, compreſſed at the top. It flowers in July, and the 
ſeeds ripen in autumn. | | He 

The fourth ſort grows naturally amongſt the Corn, in 
France and Germany. This is alſo an annual plant; the 
lower leaves are large, jagged, and hairy ; the ſtalks branch 
out from the bottom, and are iſhed with hairy leaves, 
unequally Jagged: The ftalks are terminated by very long 
looſe ſpikes of yellow flowers, which are ſucceeded by ſhort 
pods with two joints, each including one roundiſh feed. It 
flowers about the ſame time with the former. 

The fifth ſort grows naturally in the ſouth of France and 
Italy; this hath a ſmooth branching ſtalk upward of two 
feet high; the lower leaves are five or fix inches long, 
ſmooth, ſucculent, and a little indented ; the upper leaves 
almoſt embrace the ſtalks with their baſe. The flowers are 

uced in long looſe ſpikes, which are yellow, and fit 
cloſe to the ſtalk ; theſe are ſucceeded by heart-ſhaped com- 
preſſed pods, divided into two cells by a longitudinal par- 
tition, each containing one roundiſh ſeed. It flowers at the 
ſame time with the former. 


If the ſeeds of all theſe plants are permitted to ſcatter in | 


the autumn, the plants will riſe without any care, and onl 
require to be thinned and kept clean from weeds. Theſe 
autumnal plants will always ripen their ſeeds, whereas thoſe 
which are ſown in the ſpring ſometimes fail. 

MYOSURUS. Mouſtail. 

This plant is very near akin to the Ranunculus, under 
which genus it is ranged by ſome botaniſts; the flowers are 
extremely ſmall, and are ſucceeded by long lender ſpikes 
of ſeeds, reſembling the tail of a mouſe, from whence it had 
the name. It grows wild upon moiſt grounds in divers 
parts of England, where it flowers the latter end of April, 
and the ſeeds ripen a month after, when the plants decay, 

ng annual, | 

MYRICA. Lin. Gen. Plant. 981. The Candleberry 
Myrtle, Gale, or Sweet Willow. 

The CHARACTEESs are, 

The male fiowers are upon different plants om the female; 
the male flowers are produced in a looſe, oblong, oval kathin, 
Imbricated on every fide ; under each ſcale is ſituated one moon- 
hoped flower, having no petal, but hath four or fix ſhort lender 
Jaming, terminated by large twin ſummits, <vhoſe lobes are bifid. 

female flowers hawe neither petal or lamina, but an oval 
8 es Japporting two lender Ayles, crowned by Angle ſtigmas. 

'e germen fe ö i 

hel ks rflerward becomes a berry with one cell, inclofing a 
The Sexcis are, 
1. Myrica (Gale) foliis lanceolatis ſubſerratis, caule 


fruticoſo: Lin. Sp. Plant. 1024. Myrica with par. aped 


| 


PIFY 


_—_— 


| 
flowers come out on the 


| 
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„ 22 and a forubby falt; Sweet Willew, Dutch Myr- 

s or . 

2. Myrica (Ceriſtra) foliis lanceolatis ſubſerratis caule 
arboreſcente. Kalm. Myrica with entire ſpear-ſpaped lea ver, 
and a ſprubby flalk ; commonly called Candleberry Myrtle. 

3. Mrrica (Carolinienfis) foliis lanceolatis ſerratis, 
caule fruticosà. Myrica with ſpear-ſhaped ſawed leaves, and 
a ſhrubby flalk ; or Carolina Candleberry- trer, with broader 
leaves which are more ſawed. 

4. Myzica (Aplenifolie) foliis oblongis alternatim fi- 
nuatis. Hort. Cliff. 456. Myrica with oblong leawgs, which 
are alternately ſinuated ; or Maryland Gale with a Spleenwort 
2 

5. Myrica (2wercifelia) foliis oblongis oppoſite ſinua- 
tis glabris. Myrica with oblong ſmooth leaves, which are op- 
poſitely fenuated. 

6. Myrica (Hir/ſuia) foliis oblongis oppoſite finuatis 
{—n a = , Myrica with oblong hairy leaves, which are oppofitely 

uated. 

7. Mryzica (Cordifolia) foliis ſubcordatis ſerratis ſeſſili- 
bus. Hort. Cliff. 456. Myrica with ſawed leaves, which are 
almoſt heart-ſhaped, and fit cloſe to the ftalk. 

The firſt ſort grows naturally upon bogs in many parts 
of England, particularly in the northern and weſtern coun- 
ties, as alſo in Windſor Park, and near Tunbridge Wells. 
This riſes with many ſhrubby ftalks near four feet high, 
which divide into ſeveral ſlender branches, garniſhed with 
ſtiff ſpear-ſhaped leaves, of a light or yellowiſh 
ſmooth, and a little ſawed at their points, and emit a fra- 
grant odour when bruiſed. The female flowers or katkins 
are produced from the fide of the branches, growing upon 
ſeparate plants from the female, which are ſucceeded by 
cluſters of ſmall berries, each having a fingle ſeed. It 
flowers in July, and the ſeeds ripen in autumn. 

The leaves of this ſhrub has been by ſome perſons ga- 
thered and uſed for tea, but it is generally ſuppoſed to be 
hurtful to the brain; but from this uſe of it, a learned 
phyſician a few years fince, wrote a treatiſe to prove this 
to be the true tea, in which he has only ſhewn his want of 
knowledge in theſe things. 

It grows naturally in 3 ſo cannot be made to thrive 
on dry land, for which reaſon it is ſeldom preſerved in 
gardens. 

The ſecond ſort grows naturally in Norh America, where 
the inhabitants get a ſort of green wax from the berries 
which they make into candles. The method of collecting 


and preparing of this, is deſcribed by Mr. Cateſby, in his 


Hiſtory of Carolina. | | 

This grows naturally on bogs and ſwampy lands, where 
it riſes with many ſtrong ſhrubby ſtalks ſeven or eight feet 
high, ſending out ſeveral branches, which are garniſhed 
with ſtiff ſpear-ſhaped leaves, having ſcarce any foot-ſtalks, 
of a yellowiſh lucid green on their upper fide, but paler on 


| their under ; theſe have a very grateful odour when bruiſed. 


The katkins come out upon different plants from the berries ; 
theſe are about an inch long, ſtanding eret. The female 

ide of the branches in longiſh 
bunches, which are ſucceeded by ſmall roundiſh berries, co- 
vered with a ſort of meal. This ſhrub delights in a moiſt 
ſoft ſoil, in which it thrives exceeding well, and lives in the 
open air without any protection. 

The third ſort grows naturally in Carolina; this doth not 
riſe ſo high as the former; the branches are not ſo ſtrong, 
and they have a grayiſh bark; the leaves are ſhorter, 
broader, and are ſawed on their edges, but in other reſpects 
is like the ſecond ſort ; the berries of this alſo is collected 
for the ſame purpoſe. | 


Theſe ſorts are propagated by ſeeds, which ſhould be 


ſown in the autumn, and then the plants will come up the 
Qqq following 
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following ſpring ; but if the ſeeds are kept out of the ground 
tilt the Rang, Wey ſetdom grow till the year after. ST heſe 
ts will require water in dry weather, and ſhould be 
creened from froſts while young, but when they have ob- 
tained ſtrength, they will refiſt the cold of this country very 
well in the open air. 

|, The fourth ſort grows naturally in Philadelphia, from 
whence many of the plauts have been brought to England ; 
and thoſe which have been planted on a moiſt ſoil, have 
thriven very well ; ſome of theſe creep at their roots, and 
fend up fockers plentifully, in the ſame manner as in their 
native ſoil. . 

This riſes with ſender ſhrubby ſtalks near three feet high, 
which are hairy, and divide into ſeveral ſlender branches, 
which are garniſhed with leaves, alternately indented almoſt 
to the midrib, and have a great reſemblance to thoſe of 
Spleenwort ; they are of a dark green, hairy on their under 
fide, and fit cloſe to the ſtalks. The male flowers or kat- 
kins come out on the fide of the branches between the 
leaves; theſe are oval, and ſtand erect. I have not ſeen 
an & theſe plants in fruit, ſo I can give no deſcription 
of it. | p 
This ſort will propagate by ſuckers ſent out from the roots, 
where it is planted in a looſe moiſt ſoil, and endures the 
cold full as well as the two former ſorts. 

The fifth and ſixth ſorts grow naturally at the Cape of 
Good Hope ; theſe only differ from each other, in one hav- 
ing very {mooth ſhining leaves, and thoſe of the other are 
harry. I do not know if they are really different ſpecies, 
but as I received them from Holland as ſuch, and the plants 
Mill retaining their difference, ſo I have enumerated them 
both. 

Theſe riſe with ſhrubby ſlender ſtalks about four feet high, 
which divide into ſmaller branches, cloſely garniſhed with 
indented leaves; in one ſort they are ſmooth and ſhining, 
and in, the other they are hairy, and of a darker green; 
they fit cloſe to the branches, and end in obtuſe points, 
which are indented : between the leaves come out ſome oval 
katkins, which drop off, but the fruitful plants produce 
berries like the former ſorts. Theſe retain their leaves all 
the year, but are too tender to live through the winter in 
the open air in England, ſo muſt be placed in the green- 
houſe in winter. They are propagated by layers, but as 
they do not take root very freely, ſo the plants are not very 
eommon in Europe at preſent ; for I do not find the cuttings 
of theſe plants will take root, having made ſeveral trials of 
them in all the different methods ; nor have the Dutch gar- 
deners had better ſucceſs, ſo that the plants are as ſcarce 
there as in England. | 
When the layers are taken off from the old plants, they 
Hould be each put into a ſeparate ſmall pot, filled with ſoft, 
rich, loamy earth; and if they are placed under a common 
frame, ſhading them from the ſun in the middle of the day, 
it will forward their taking new root; then they may be 

placed in a ſheltered ſituation during the ſummer, and in 
the autumn removed into the green-houſe, and treated in 
the ſame way as other plants from the fame country. The 
beſt ſeaſon for laying down the branches, I have obſerved to | 
be in July, and by the ſame time the following year they 


| 
, 


have been fit to remove. | 

The ſeventh fort is a native of the Cape of Good Hope; 
this hath a-weak-ſhrubby. ſtalk, which riſes five or fix feet 
kigh, — 34-4 many long ſlender branches, which are 
cloſely garniſhed their whole length with ſmall heart-ſhaped 
Leaves, which fit cloſe on the branches, and are lightly in- 
dented and waved on their edges. The flowers come out 
between the leaves in roundiſht bunches ; theſe are male in 
all the plants I have yet ſeen; they have an uncertain num- 


. 
- 


—"— — 


| berry with three cells, crowned by the 
* 


| gtoribus. Myrtle with oval leaves, and longer fror. falls to the 


| foot-ftalks than thoſe of the firſt ſort ; this flowers a little 
| later in the ſummer, and ſeldom ripens its ber 
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Theſe flowers a 


involucrum or cover. 


make no great appearance; the leaves chi fare 09s buy 
all the year. | ve 


This is propagated in the ſame as the 
ſorts, and fs difticaſt to increaſe, fo is not ike in the 
European gardens, It requires the ſame treatment as the 
two former forts” ; 
— 9 9 19 2 g's 0 SCanDix, 
- Tourn. Inft. R. H. 640. tab. 409. 
— CHARACTERS are, a 409. Myrtle, 
empalement of the flower is of one leaf, cut ; 
points. The flower has five large fuk petals, . ple ag 
in the empalement, and a great number of ſmall ſtamina, hi. 
are alſo inſerted in the empalement, terminated by ſmall ſummy: 
T he germen is ſituated under the flower, ſupporting a ſlender 755 
crowned by an obtuſeNtigma, which afterward turns to an g 


, each cell can · 


Sisox. 


one or two kidney-ſhaped ſeeds. 
he SPEC1Es are, 
1. Mrarus (Communis) foliis ovatis, pedunculis lon- 


flowers ; or common broad-leaved Myrtle. 

Nt — 2 (Belgica) foliis lanceolatis acuminatis. Myr. 
tle wit ar-ſhaped acute-pointed leaves; or broad- 
Dutch % 722 Soap Nointes z oad-leaved 

3. Mrarus (Acuta) foliis lanceolato-ovatis acutis. Myr. 
tle with ſpear-ſhaped, oval, acute- pointed leaves. 

4. Mrarus (Bztica) foliis ovato-lanceolatis conſertis. 
Myrtle with oval ſpear-fhaped leaves growing in cluſters ; um- 
monly called Orange-lea ved Myrtle. 

5. Mrarus (Lralica) foliis ovato-lanceolatis acutis, ra- 
mis erectioribus. Myrtle with oval, acute: pointed, ſpear-ſbaped 
leaves, and erect Branches; called upright Myrile. | 

6. MyrTvus (Tarentina) foliis ovatis, baccis rotundio- 
-nbus. Myrtle with oval leaves and rounder berries ; called the 
Box-leaved Myrile. 

7. Mrarus (Minima) foliis lineari-lanceolatis acumi- 
natis. Myrtle with linear, ſpear-ſhaped, acute-pointed leaves; 
commonly called Roſemary-leaved Myrtle. 

8. MyrTvus (Zeylanica) pedunculis multifloris, foliis 
ovatis ſubpetiolatis. Lin. Sp. Plant. 472. Myrtle with many 
1 on each foot Halt, and oval leaves having ſhort fuut- 

5. | | | 

The firſt ſort is the common broad-leaved Myrtle, which 
is one of the hardieſt kinds we have. The leaves of this 
are an inch and a half long, and one inch broad, of a lucid 
2 ſtanding upon ſhort foot-ſtalks. The flowers are 

arger than thoſe of the other ſorts, and come out from the 
ſides of the branches on pretty long foot-ſtalks ; theſe are 
ſucceeded by oval berries, of a dark purple colour, incloſing 
three or four hard kidney-ſhaped ſeeds. It flowers in July 
and Auguſt, and the berries ripen in winter. This fort 1 
by ſome called the flowering Myrtle, becauſe it generally has 
a-greater quantity of flowers, and thoſe are larger than of 
any other ſort. 2 

The ſecond ſort has leaves much leſs than thoſe of the 
former, and are more pointed, ſtanding cloſer together on 
the branches. The flowers are ſmaller, and have ſhorter 


ries here. 
Wh Myrtle I take to be a 
this, for the leaves and growth of the plant, the ſize 
flowers, and the time of flowering, agree better 

than any of the other ſorts. 5 
The third fort grows naturally in the ſouth of France ayd 
in Italy; the leaves of this are much ſmaller than thoſe of 
the ſecond, ending in acute points, of a dull green, an 
pretty cloſe on the branches. The flowers are ſmaller than 


variety of 
of the 
this 


The double mary 


ber of 


ina, and are all included in one common ſcaly j either of the former, and come out from the wings of 
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112 8 fourth ſort hath a ſtronger ſtalk and branches than 
either of the former ſorts, riſes to a greater height; 
the leaves are oval, ſpear-ſhaped, and are placed in clufters 
round the branches ; theſe are of a dark green. The flow- 
ers are of a n and come out ſparingly from be · 
tween the leaves; berries are oval, and ler than 
thoſe of the firſt ſort, but ſeldom ripen in England. The 

ers call this the Orange-leaved Myrtle, and by ſome 
* is filed the Bay-leaved Myrtle. This fort is not ſo hardy 
. as the former. E | — * 

The fifth ſort is the common Italian Myrtle; this hath 
oval ſpear-ſhaped leaves, ending in acute points; the 
branches of this * more erect than thoſe of either of the 
former ſorts, as do alſo the leaves, from whence it is called 
by the — upright Myrtle. The flowers of this fort 
are not large, and the petals are marked with purple at 
their points, while they remain cloſed ; the berries are ſmall, 
oval, and of a purple colour. There is a variety of this 
with white berries, 'in which it only differs from it ; and 
I believe the Nutmeg Myrtle is only a variety of this, for 
] have raifed ſeveral of the plants from ſeed, many of 
which were ſo like the Italian Myrtle, as not to be diſtin- 
guiſhed from it. ; 

The fixth ſort is commonly called the Box-leaved Myr- 
tle; the leaves of this are oval, ſmall, and fit cloſe on the 
branches ; they are of a lucid green, ending in obtuſe 
points; the branches are weak, and frequently 3 down- 
ward, when they are permitted to grow without ſhortening, 
and have a grayiſh bark. The flowers are ſmall, and come 
late in the ſummer; the berries are ſmall and round. | 

The ſeventh fort is called the Roſemary-leaved Myrtle, 
and by ſome it is called the Thyme-leaved Myrtle. The 
branches of this grow pretty erect; the leaves are placed 
cloſe to the branches; they are ſmall, narrow, and end in 
acute points; they are of a lucid green, and have a fra- 
grant odour when bruiſed. The flowers of this are ſmall, 
and come late in the ſeaſon, and are but ſeldom ſucceeded 
by berries here. | | © het Ka. 
There are ſome other varieties of theſe Myrtles, which 
are propagated in the gardens for ſale ; but as their differ- 
ence has been occaſioned by culture, ſo it would be multi- 
plying their titles to litle purpoſe. Thoſe which are here 
enumerated, I believe to be really diftin& ; for 1 have raiſed 
moſt of them from ſeeds, and have not found them change 
from one to another, though there has been other ſmall | 
variations among the plants, | 
The eighth ſort is a native of the iſland of Ceylon ; this 
3 much tenderer than either of the former forts, fo cannot 
be kept through the winter in England without ſome arti- | 
kicial heat. This hath a ftrong upright ſtalk, covered with 
a ſmooth gray bark, dividing upward into many flender 

branches, garniſhed with oval leaves placed oppoſite, | 
of a lucid green, and have very ſhort foot-ſtalks. The 
flowers come out at the end of the branches, ſeveral of 
them being ſuſtained upon ohe common foot · ſtalk, which 
branches out, and each flower ſtands on a very flender dif: | 
tinct foot · ſtalk ; they are very like the flowers of Italian | 
Myrtle, but always appear in December and January, and 
ae never {ſucceeded by berries here. EE I. 3 
As there are ſeveral varieties of the common ſorts of Myr- 
tle cultivated in the gardens for ſale, I hall juſt mention the 
uties by which they are known, that the curious may be in- 
formed how many there are: 

Two forts of Nutmeg Myrtles, one with a broader leaf 


_ 


— 


| 


than the other. 


The Bird's Neſt Myrtle, the ſtriped Nutmeg Myrtle, 


| roots may the eaſter find pail; 
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firiped Box-leaved Myrtle, and the firiped 


| Myrtle, the 
broad-leaved Myrtle. | 

Theſe plants may all be from enttings; the 
beſt ſeaſon for which is in the beginning of July, w you 
ſhould make choice of ſome of the ſtraiteſt and moſt vigo- 
rous young ſhoots, which ſhould be about fix or eight inches 
long; the leaves on the lower part muſt be ftripped off 

about two or three inches high, and the twiſted which 

is to be placed in the ground; then having filled a parcel 
of pots (in proportion to the quantity of cuttings defigned) 
with light rich earth, you ſhould plant the cuttings therein, 
at about two inches diſtance from each other, obſerving to 
cloſe the earth faſt about them, and give them ſome water to 
ſettle it to the cuttings ; then place the pots under a com- 
mon hot-bed frame, ing them either into ſome cold 
dung, or tanners bark, * 1 will prevent the earth from 
drying too faſt ; but you muſt caretally ſhade them with 
mats in the heat of the day, and give them air in propor- 
tion to the warmth of the ſeaſen, not forgetting to water 
them every two or three days, as you ſhall find the earth in 
the pots require it. With this management, in about fix 
weeks, the cuttings will be rooted, and begin to ſhoot, when 
you muſt inure them to the open air TE into which 
they ſhould be removed towards the latter end of Auguſt, 
or the beginning of September, placing them in a ſituation 
where they may be ſheltered from cold winds; in which 
place they may remain till the middle or latter end of Octo · 
ber, when the pots ſhould be removed into the -houſe, 
but ſhould be placed in the cooleſt part thereof, that t 
may have air given to them whenever the weather is mild, 
for they require only to be protected from ſevere cold, except 
the Orange-leaved, and the ſtriped Nutmeg Myrtles, which 
are ſomewhat tenderer than reſt, and ſhould have a 
warmer ſituation. | 

If theſe pots are placed under 4 common hot-bed frame 
in winter, where they may be ſcreened from froſt, and have 
the free air in mild weather, the young plants will ſucceed 
better than in a green-houſe, provided they do not receive 
too much wet, and are not kept cloſely covered, which 
will occafion their growing mouldy, and dropping their 
leaves. | 

The fpring following theſe plants ſhould be taken out of 
the pots carefully, preſerving a ball 6f earth to the 
roots of each of them, and every one ſhould be placed into 
a ſeparate ſmall pot, filled with rich light earth, o r to 
water them well to ſettle the earth to their roots, and place 
them under a frame until they have taken root j after which 
they ſhould be inured to the open air, and in May they muſt 
be placed abroad for the ſummer, in a ſheltered fituation, 
where they may be defended from ftrong winds. ; 

During the ſummer ſeaſon, they will require to be plen- 
tifully watered, eſpecially thoſe in _ which in that 
ſeaſon ſoon dry; therefore you ſhould ot to place them 
where they ſhould receive the morning ſun ; for when they 
are too much expoſed to the ſun in the heat of the day, the 
moiſture contained in the earth of theſe ſmall pots will foon 
be * and the plants greatly retarded in their growth 
thereby. 

In . ſollowing you ſhould ſhift them into pots a ſize 


larger, killing them up with the like rich earth, and obſerve 


to trim the roots which were matted to the fide of the pots, 
as alſo to looſen the earth from the outſide of the ball with 
your hands, ſome of which ſhould be taken off, that the 
into the freſh earth; then 
place the in a fituation 


you maſt water them well, an 


where they may be defended from ſtrong winds} and at this 
time you may trim the plants, in order to reduce them to a 
regular figure ; ſuch of them as are inclinable to make 


ſtriped upright Myrtle, the ſtriped Roſemary-leaved 


| crooked ſtems, you ſhould thruſt down a flender ſtrait _ 
oſe 


Q.qq 2 


| 


'Other exotics, to adorn the ſeveral parts of the garden, theſe 


out again in the ſpring, before they begin to make ſhoots ; 
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Cloſe by them, to which their tems ſhould be faſtened, fo 
as to bring them upright. | | | 
If care be taken to train them thus while they warn < 

gra, 


the tems afterward, when they have acquired. ſtren 
will continue ſtrait without any ſupport, and their branches 
may be pruned, ſo as to form either balls or pyramids, 
which for ſuch plauts as are rved in the green-houſe, 
and require to be kept in ſmall compaſs, is the beſt method 
to have them handſome ; but then theſe ſhecred plants will 
not produce flowers, for which reaſon that ſort with double 
flowers ſhould not be clipped, becauſe the chief beauty of 


that fort conſiſts in its flowers; however it will be neceſſary | 


to ſuffer a plant or two of each kind to rude, for the 
uſe of their branches in noſegays, &c. for it will greatly 
deface thoſe which have been conſtantly ſheared to cut off 
their branches. | 1 

As theſe plants advance in ſtature, they ſhould annually 
be removed into larger pots, according to the fize of their 
roots; but you muſt be careful not to put therh into pots too 
large, which will cauſe them to ſhoot weak, and many 
times prove the deſtruction of them; therefore when they 
are taken out of the former pots, the earth about their roots 
ſhould be pared off, and that within fide the ball muſt be 
gently looſened, that the roots may not be cloſely confined ; 
and then place them into the ſame pots again, provided 
they are not too ſmall, filling up the ſides and bottom of 
them with freſh rich earth, and giving them plenty of water 
to ſettle the earth to their roots, which ſhould be frequently 
repeated, for they require to be often watered both in win- 
per and ſummer, but in hot weather they muſt have it in 

'" 209 . | 

1 The beſt ſeaſon for ſhifting theſe plants is either in April 
or Auguſt, for if it be done much ſooner in the ſpring, the 
plants are then in a flow growing ſtate, and ſo not capable 
to ſtrike out freſh roots again very ſoon ; and if it be done 
later in autumn, the cold weather coming on will prevent 
their taking root; nor is it adviſeable to do it in the great 
heat of ſummer, becauſe they will require to be very often 
watered, and alſo to be placed in the ſhade, otherwiſe they 
will be liable to droop for a conſiderable time; and that be- 
ing the ſeaſon when theſe plants ſhould be placed amongſt 


plants, being then removed, ſhould not be expoſed until 
they have taken root again, which, at that time (if the 
ſeaſon be hot and dry) will be three weeks or a month. 

In October, when the nights og to be froſty, you ſhould 
remove the plants into the green-houſe ; but if the weather 
proves favourable in autumn (as it often happens) they 
may remain abroad until the beginning of November; for 
if they are carried into the -houſe too ſoon, and the 
autumn ſhould prove warm, they will make freſh ſhoots at 
that ſeaſon; which will be weak, and often grow mouldy 
in winter, if the weather ſhould be ſo ſevere as to require 
the windows to be kept cloſely ſhut, whereby they will be 
tly defaced ; for which reaſon they ſhould always be 
ept as long abroad as the ſeaſon will permit, and removed 


and during the winter ſeaſon that they are in the green- 
houſe, they ſhould have as much free air as poſſible when 
the weather is mild. 

The three firſt mentioned ſorts I have planted abroad in 
warm fituations, upon a dry ſoil, where they have endured 
the cold of our winters for ſeveral years very well, with 
only — covered in very hard froſts with two or three 
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in a ſheltered ſituation. 


mats, the ſurface of the ground about their roots co- 


| 


will be of 
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vered with a little mulch to prevent the froſt from enten. 
the ground; but in Cornwall and Devonſhire, where 
winters are more favourable than in moſt other parts of 
England, there are large . of Myrtle, which have 
been planted ſeveral years, and are very thriving and vi 
rous, ſome of which are upward of fix feet high ; d. 
lieve, if the double · flowering kind were planted abroad, it 
would endure the cold as well as any of the others, it be- 
ing a native of the ſouthern parts of France; but in the 
winter 1768, the Myrtles in Devonſhire and Cornwall were 
killed to the ground. This, and the Orange leaved kind 
are the moſt difficult to take root from cuttings; but if they 
are planted toward the latter end of June, making choice 
of only ſuch ſhoots as are tender, and the pots are plu 
into an old bed of tanners bark which has loſt mot 10 
heat, and the glaſſes ſhaded every day, they will take root 
extremely well, as I have more than once experienced. 
The Orange-leaved ſort, and thoſe with variegated leaves, 
are ſomewhat tenderer than the ordinary ſorts, and ſhould 
be houſed a little ſooner in autumn, and placed farther 
from the windows of the green-houſe, © 

The eighth ſort is at preſent rare in Europe, and in very 
few gardens. This was by Dr. Linnæus 1 from the 
Myrtles in the former editions of his works, and had the 
title of Myrſine applied to it; but in his Species of Plants, 
he has joined it to this genus again, to which, according to 
his ſyſtem, it properly belongs; for the number of petals, 
ſtamina, and ftyle, do agree with thoſe of the Myrtle, but 
it differs in fructiſication, this having but one ſeed in each 
fruit, and the Myrtle has four or five. 

This plant is with difficulty propagated, which occaſions 
its preſent ſcarcity ; for as it does not produce ripe ſeeds in 
Europe, it can only be increaſed by layers or cuttings. By 
the former method the layers are commonly two years be- 
fore they take root, and the cuttings frequently fail, though 
the latter is preferred, when performed at a proper ſeaſon, 
and in a right method; the beſt time to plant the cuttings 
is in May; in the choice of them, it ſhould be the ſhoots of 
the former year, with a ſmall piece of the two years wood 
at bottom; theſe ſhould be planted in a ſoft loamy earth, and 
covered with bell or hand-glaſfes to exclude the air, which 
ſervice to promote the cuttings putting out 
root; and if they are covered with the glaſſes of the hot- 
bed above them, it will be yet better : the cuttings ſhould 
be ſhaded from the ſun in the heat of the day, and gently 
refreſhed with water, but they ſhould by no means have tne 
glaſſes moved ; ſo the water given to them muſt be over the 
whole, which will ſoak in and moiſten the earth under the 
glaſſes ; in about five or fix weeks they will have taken root, 
when they ſhould be gradually inured to bear the open air, 
into which it will be proper to remove them about the mid- 
dle of July, that they may be ſtrengthened before winter. 
In Auguſt they ſhould be carefully taken up, and each plant- 
ed in a ſmall pot, filled with light earth from a 1 
den, and placed in a ſhady ſituation till they have taken 
freſh root; then they ſhould be placed in a ſheltered fitua- 
tion, where they may remain till the end of September, and 
then be removed into the ſtove. ; 

This plant will not live through the winter in England 
in a green-houſe, but if it is placed in a moderate degree 
of warmth, it will flower well in winter; and in July, 
Auguſt, and September, the plants ſhould be placed abroad 


MYRTUS BRABANTICA. See MxxleA. 
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APELLUS. See AconiTu. 
N NAPUS. See Baassica and Raya. 
NAPAA. Lin. Gen. Plant. 748. 
The CHARACTERS are, : 
It hath male and hermaphrodite flowers in diſtinct plants. 
The male flowers hath 4 — ſhaped empalements of one leaf. 
The flowers have fue oblong petals, which are connected at their 
baſe ; they have many hairy flamina, which are joined at the 
bottom into @ fort of cylindrical column. The hermaphradi 


te 
flewers have the like empalements, petals, and flamina, as the 
male, and have a conical germen, ſupporting a cylindrical flyle, 
divided at the top into ten parts, crowned by fingle ſtigmat. The 
germen afterward turns to an oval fruit, incloſed in the 


ment, divided into ten cells, cach containing one kidney-ſpaped 


The SrEciEs are, 

1. NA rA (Dioica) pedunculis involucratis angulatis, 
fpliis ſcabris floribus dioicis. Lin. Sp. Napæa with angular 
fact. Halls, rough leaves, and male flowers upon different plants 
from the fruitful. 

2. Nr A (Hermaphrodito) pedunculis nudis lævibus 
foliis glabris floribus hermaphroditis. Napa with leaves 
having acute-pointed lobes, and naked foot-ftalks with three 
bermapbrodite fo | 
Both ſorts have perennial roots, which are compoſed of 
many thick fleſhy fibres, which ſtrike deep into the ground, 
and are connected at the top into large — the leaves 
of the firſt ſort are rough, hairy, and are deeply cut into ſix 
or ſeven lobes, which are irregularly indented on their 
edges, each lobe having a ſtrong midrib, which all meet in 
a center at the foot-ſtalk. The foot-ſtalks are large and 
long, ariſing immediately from the root, and (; out on 
every ſide. The ſtalks riſe ſeven or eight feet high, and di- 
vide into ſmaller branches ; they are hairy, and garnifhed 
at each joint with one leaf, of the ſame form as thoſe be- 
low, but diminifh in their ſize toward the top, where they 
ſeldom have more than three lobes ; at the upper part of 
the ſtalk come out from the fide at each joint a long foot- 
talk, ſuſtaining ſeveral white flowers, which are tubulous 


but they ſpread open above, and are divided into five ob- 
tuſe ſegments ; in the center arifes the column, to which 
their ſtamina are joined at their baſe, but ſpread open 
above, and in the hermaphrodite flowers the ſtyle is con- 
netted to the ſame column. The hermaphrodite flowers are 
ceeded by compreſſed orbicular fruit, incloſed in the em- 
E and divided into ten cells, each containing a 
dney ſhaped ſeed, but the male plants are barren. It 
wers in july, and the ſeeds ripen in autumn, ſoon after 
which the ſtalks decay, but the roots will live many years. 
he roots of the ſecond ſort frequently creep in the 
ground to ſome diſtance from the old plant; the ſtalks riſe 
about four feet high, and are a with ſmooth leaves, 
Placed alternately, ſtanding upon long lender foot-ſtalks ; 
e are deeply cut into three lobes, which end in acute 
Points, and are irregularly ſawed on their edges. At the 


| N 
o 


| 


at bottom, where the ſegments of the petal are connected, 
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f baſe of the leaf comes out the foot-ſtalk of the flower, 
which is about three inches long, dividing at the top into 
three ſmaller, each ſuſtaining one white flower of the ſame- 
form with thoſe of the firſt fort, but are ſmaller, and the 
column of ftamina is longer, their ſummits ſtanding out be- 
pond the petal ; theſe plants have ſome male and herma- 


phrodite flowers on the ſame ts. 

Both theſe plants grow naturally in Virginia, and other 
parts of North America; from the bark of theſe plants 
might be procured a ſort of hemp, which many of the mal- 
vaceous tribe afford ; and in ſome of the ſorts which grow 
naturally in India, the fibres of the bark are fo fine, as to 
ſpin into very fine threads, of which there might be woven 
very fine cloth. 

Theſe plants are eaſily propagated by ſeeds, which, if 
ſown on a bed of common earth in the ſpring, the plants 
will riſe very freely, and will require no other care but to 
keep them clear from weeds till autumn, when they may be 
tranſplanted into the places where they are to remain ; they 
delight in a rich moiſt foil, in which they will grow very- 
luxuriantly, ſo they muſt be allowed room. The ſecond 
ſort may be propagated by its creeping roots,. which may be- 

din autumn; but as theſe plants have no great beauty, 
ſo one or two of each fort in a garden, for the fake of va- 
riety, will be enough. | 

NARCISSO LEUCOIUM. See GALANTHUS. 

NARCISSUS. Tourn. Inſt. R. H. 353. tab. 1&5. The 
Daffodil. | 

The CHARACTERS are, 

The s are included in an oblong compreſſed ſpatba (or 
ſheath) which tears open on the fide, and withers. The flow- 
| ers bade a cylindrical funnel-ſhaped empalement of one leaf, 
 ewhich is ſpread open at the brim; they have fix oval petals on 

the outfide of the nectarium, which are inſerted above their baſe, 
| and fix awl-ſpaped flamina fixed to the tube of the nectarium, 
terminated by oblong ſummits; they have a three-cornered,. 
roundiſþ, obtuſe germen, ſituated below the flower, which aflier- 
ward turns to an obtuſe, roundiſb, three-cornered capſule, with> 
three cells filled with globular ſeeds. ; N 

The SPECIEs are, 

1. Narcissvs (P/eudonarciſſas) ſpathã uniflora, nectarii 
limbo campanulato erecto, petalo zquale. Lin. Sp. PI. 289. 
| Daffodil with one flower in each ſheath, whoſe nectarium is 
erect, bell ſbaped, and equab with the petals; or common Engliſh 
| Dafedil. 
” Naz crssvs (Poeticus) fpathi uniflora, nectarii limbs 
' rotato breviſſimo. Hort. Upſal. 74. Daffodil with one flower - 
in a ſheath, having a very ſhort <vbeel-ſhaped nectarium. | 

3. Naxcissvs (Incomparabilis) fpatha uniflora, nectarii 
limbo campanulato erecto, petalo dimidio breviore. Daffod#i 

wwith one fiewer in a ſbeatb, having an erect bell-ſhaped empale» 
. ment half the length of the petal; or the Incomparable Daffedil. 
4. Nakcissus (Medio-lutews) ſpatha biflora, nectarii 
| campanulato, breviſſimo, floribus nutantibus. Daffadil cuith 
| twa flowers in a ſheath, a ſhort Bell. aged nectarium, and nod= 


\ 
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| ding flowers ; called Primroſe Peerleſs. 
4 Nas- 
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5. Nancissvs (Albus) ſpathi uniflora, neftario cam- 
panulato breviſſimo, petalis reflexis. Daffodil with one flower 
in 9 baving a very. Hort bell ſbaped nec arium, and re- 
6. . (Bulbocodium) ſpatha uniflora, neQario 


turbinato maximo, genitalibus declinatis. Lin. Sp. Pl. 289. | 


Daffodil with one flower in a ſheath, having a wery large tur- 
binated nefarium, and declined lamina ; commonly calkd the 
Hoop- Petticoat Narciſſus. 
7. Narcissus (Serotinus) ſpatha uniflora, nectario bre - 
viſſimo ſexpartito. Lœfl. Lin. Sp. Pl. 2go. Daffodil with one 
flower in a ſheath, —_ wery ort nectarium, which is 
4 into fix parts; or ſmall autumnal Daffodil. 3 
8. Nakcissus (TFarxerra) fpathz® multiflora, nectario 
. campanulato, fohis planis. Hort. Upſal. 74. Daffodil with | 
many flowers in a ſheath, having a bell. nectarium, ani 
plain leaves; commonly called Polyanthus Narciſſus. - | 
9. Nazcissus (Jena) ſpathi multiflora, neQario 
companulato brevi, ſoliis ſubulatis. Hort. Upſal. 75. Da 
fodil with flowers in a ſheath, a ſhort bell-ſhaped necta- 
rium, and al apc leaves ; called Jonguil. 
The ſorts here enumerated, are all the real ſpecies which 
I have met with in the Engliſh _—_ though there is a 
great variety of each ſpecies, which differ ſo much from 
one another, as to render it difficult to aſcertain the 
ſpecies to which they belong; in order to find out as well 
as I could, from what ſpecies many of thoſe varieties have 
been raifed, I endeavoured to degenerate as many of the 
donble flowering, and others of the beſt kinds, ſo far as 
I could, by which I have obſerved ſeveral changes, and. 
ſhall here mention, under each ſpecies, the varieties I have 
obſerved. | 
The firſt fort is the common Engliſh Daffodil, which 
grows naturally by the borders of woods and fields in many 
parts of England; this hath a large bulbous root, from 


which comes out five or ſix flat leaves about a foot long, 


8 
and an inch broad, of a grayiſh colour, a little hollowed 


in the middle like the keel of a boat. The ſtalk riſes a 


foot and a half high, having two ſharp 
at the t 


itudinal angles; 
ap comes out a ſingle flower, Plot in a Wia fpa- 
tha (or ſheath) which is torn open on one ſide, to make way 
for the flower to come out, and then withers and remains 
on the top of the ſtalk. The flower is of one petal or leaf, 
being connected at the baſe, but is cut into fix parts almoſt 
to the bottom, which expand; in the middle of this is 
fituated a bell-ſhaped neQarium, called by-the gardeners a 
cup, which is equal in length to the petal, and ſtands erect. 
The flower nods on one ſide the ſtalk. The petal is of a 
pale brimſtone colour, and the nectarium yellow. It flow- 
ers the beginning of April, and after the flowers are paſt, 
the germen turns to a roundiſh capſule with three cells, 
filled with roundiſh black. feeds, which ripen in July. This 
ſort propagates very faſt by offsets from the root, 
The VAIETIiEs of this are, | 

One with white petals, and a pale yellow colour. 

One with yellow petals, and a golden cup. 

The common, double, yellow Daffodil. | 

Another double Daffodil with three or four cups within 


each other. 


And, I believe, John Tradeſcant's Daffodil may be re- 
ferred to this fpecies. | | 
The ſecond ſort s naturally in the ſouth of France 
and 1n Italy ; this has a ſmaller and rounder bulbous root 
than the former. The leaves are longer, narrower, and 
flatter than thoſe of that ſort. The ftalks do not riſe higher | 
than the leaves, which are of a gray colour; at the top of 


the ſtalk comes out one flower from the ſheath, which nods 
on one fide. The petal of this is cnt into fix ſegments, 


petal is ſcarce half an inch long, and is cut into fix acute 
' ſegments ; the nectarium or cup is more than two inches 


which are 


3 at their points; they are of a ſnow white, 


coats, from whence the flower is ſo called. It flowers in 
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and ſpread open flat. In the center is fituated a 
heading 8 which is fringed on the border Tee 
bright purple circle. The flowers have an agreeable 
This flowers in May, but ſeldom produces ſeeds, howeye, 
it increaſes faſt enough by offsets. | 

The double white Narciſſus is the only variety of this 
which I have obſerved, though there is mentioned in ſome 
books ſeveral other. 

The third fort grows naturally in Spain and Porty 
from whence [I have received the roots. The bulbs of this 
ſort are very like thoſe of the firſt. The leaves are lon 
of a darker green, and the flower-ſtalks riſe higher, 4 
ſegments of the petal are rounder, and ſpread open flatter 
than thoſe of the firſt fort. The nearram or cup, in the 
middle, is about half the length of-the petal, and is edped 
with a gold-coloured fringe. It flowers in * but fel. 
dom produces ſeeds here. This ſort ſports and varies more 
than any of the other: the following variations I have traced 
in the ſame roots. - : . 

The roots of theſe, the firſt year, produced very double 
flowers, of the ſort which is commonly called the Incom- 
parable Daffodil, The fix outer ſegments of the peta! 
were longer than either of the others, and white; the mid- 
dle was very full of ſhorter petals, ſome of which were 
white, others yellow, and collected into a globular figure: 
ſome of theſe roots, the following year, produced flowers 
leſs double than before, with no white petals in them, but 
the larger petals were of a ſulphur colour, and the others 
yellow ; from this they afterward degenerated to half double 
flowers, and at laft to ſingle flowers, with a cup half the 
length of the petal, in which manner they have continued 
to flower many years ; ſo that we may conclude, that thoſe. 
varieties were firſt obtained from the ſeeds of this fingle 
flower. 5 

The fourth ſort 7s naturally in the ſouth of France 
and in Italy, and has been found growing in the fields in 
ſome parts of England, but it is like ly to have been from 
ſome roots which have been thrown out of gardens with 
rubbiſh. The roots of this ſort are not ſo large as thoſe. 
of the firſt, and are rounder; the leaves are long, of a gray 
colour, and ſmoother than thoſe of the firſt ; the flower- 
Ralks are of the ſame length with the leaves, and have 
commonly but one flower in a fheath, but ſometimes when 
the roots are ſtrong they have two. The flower nods 
downward ; the fegments of the petal are a little waved on 
their edges; the nectarium or cup is ſhort, and bordered 
with yellow ; it lowers in May. The ſcent of theſe flowers 
is not very agreeable, and as they are not very beautiful, 
ſo they are ſeldom cultivated in gardens fince the finer 
ſorts have been plenty. There is no variety of this, fo far 
as I have been able to trace, for I could never obſerve any 
variation m their flowers. 

The fifth ſort has ſome reſemblance of the fourth, but the 
flowers are whiter ; the ſegments of the petal are reflexed, 
and the border of the nectarium or cup is of a gold colour; 
this has fome affinity to the ſecond ſort. | 

The fixth ſort grows naturally in Portugal, from whence 
I have received the roots. The bulbs of this kind are 
{mall ; the leaves are very narrow, having ſome refemblance 
to thoſe of the Ruſh, but are a little compreſſed, and have 
a longitudinal furrow on one ſide; theſe are ſeldom more 
than eight or nine inches long. The flower-ſtalk is flen* 
der, taper, and about fix inches long, ſuſtaining N 
top one flower, which is at firſt incloſed in a ſheath; ? 


long, very broad at the brim, leſſening gradually to the 
baſe, being fomewhat formed like the ladies boop-Pett“7 


Apr il, 
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4pril, but does not produce ſeeds here. There are no 
rarieties of this ſort. ; ? 

The ſeventh ſort grows naturally in Spain. This hath a 
fnall bulbous root; the leaves are but few in number, .and, 
are narrow 3 the ſtalk is jointed, and riſes about nine inches 
high, ſuſtaining at the top one. flower, which at firſt is in- 
cloſed in the ſpatha (or ſheath z) the flower id cut into fix 
narrow ſegments, which are white; the nectarium or cup 
js yellow. It flowers late in the autumn, and the roots are 
tender, ſo are,often killed by hard froſts in England, which 
renders it ſcarce here. : 

The eighth ſort grows naturally in Portugal, and in the 
ilands of the Archipelago ; of this there are a greater va- 
. riety than of all the other ſpecies, for as the flowers are 
very ornamental, and come early in the ſpring, ſo the floriſts 
in Holland, Flanders, and'Fraqge, have taken great pains 
jn cultivating and improving them; ſo that at preſent the 
catalogues printed by the Dutch floriſts, contain more than 
thirty varieties, the principal of which are theſe hereafter 
mentioned. | 

” Theſe have yellow petals, with Orange, yellow, or ſul- 
Pbur- coloured cups or nectariums. 


The Moſt Beautiful. 
The Golden Star. 
The Mignon. 

The Zeylander. 
The Madouſe. © 


The Great Algiers. 
The Ladies Noſegay. 
The Greater Bell. 
The Golden Royal. 
The Golden Scepter. 


The Triumphant. The Golden Sun. 

The following have white petals, with yellow or ſulphur- 
toloured cups or nectariums. ; N F 

The Archdutcheſs. The Greater Bozelman. 

The Triumphant Noſegay. The Czarina. 

The New Dorothy. The Grand Monarque. 

The Paſſe Bozelman. The Czar of Muſcovy. 

The Superb. The Surpaſſante. 


There are ſome with white petals and white cups, but 
theſe are not ſo much eſteemed as the others, though there 
are two or three varieties with large bunches of ſmall white 
flowers, which have a very agreeable odour, ſo are as va- 
luable as any of the other, and comes later to flower than 
moſt of the other ſorts. There is alſo one with very double 
flowers, whoſe outer petals are white, and thoſe in the mid- 
dle are ſome white, and others are of an Orange colour, 
which have Aa very agreeable ſcent, and is the earlieſt in 
Howering ; it is 123 called the Cyprus Narciſſus, and 
ſeems to be a diſtinct ſpecies from the others. This, like 
molt other double flowers, never produces any ſeeds, fo is 
only propagated by offsets, and is the moſt beautiful of all 
the Narciſſuſes, when blown upon glaſſes of water in a room; 
but when it js planted in the ground, if the bed in which 


to prevent their flower-buds frum being deſtroyed, they 
leldom flower; for the leaves begin to ſhoot early in the 
autumn, and the flower-buds appear about Chriſtmas, which 
are tender; ſo that if hard froſt happens when they are 


— 25 properly reened from froſt, they will flower in 
ebruary, and in mild ſeaſons often in January. 


to need no deſcription; of this there is the great and ſmall 

onquil with fingle flowers, and the common ſort with 

_=_ lowers, which is moſt eſteemed. 

4 * firſt treat of the method of raiſing the fine. forts 

3 2yanthus Narciſſus from ſeeds, which is the way to 
Wn new varieties. 


coming out of the 2 it generally kills them; but if. 
C 


| The not praRtifing this has occaſioned our ſending abroad 


— 


they are planted is not covered with mats in froſty weather, | 


he ninth fort is the Jonquil, a flower fo well known as | 


no pu 


even; then ſow the ſeeds thereon 
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annually for great quantities of flower- roots, which were 
for many years kept up to a high price, on account of the 
t demand for them in England ; whereas, if we were as 
induſtrious to propagate them as our neighbours, we might 

ſoon vie with them, if not outdo them, in moſt ſorts of 
flowers, as may be ſeen by the vaſt variety of Carnations, 

Auriculas, Ranunculas, &c. which have been produced 

from ſeeds in England within a few pears paſt, and exceed 

moſt of thoſe kinds in any part of Europe. nfs 

You muſt firſt be very careful in ſaving your ſeeds, to 
gather none but from ſuch flowers as have properties, 

and particularly from ſuch only as have many flowers upon 

a ſtalk, that flower tall, and have beautiful cups to their 
flowers; from ſuch you may expect to have flowers 
produced, provided the roots are not-intermixed with ordi - 

nary kinds, which by the mixing of the farina will greatly 
degenerate the beſt ſort of flowers; and if you fow ordinary 
ſeed, it is only putting yourſelf to trouble and expence to 
repoſe, fince from ſuch ſeeds there can be no hopes of 
procuring. any valuable flowers. . 

Having provided yourſelf with good ſeeds, you muſt pro- 
cure either ſome ſhallow caſes or flat pans, made on pur- 
poſe for the raiſing of ſeedlings, which ſhould have holes 


in their bottoms, to let the moiſture paſs off; theſe muſt be 


filled with freſh light earth about the beginning of Auguſt 
(this being the ſeaſon for ſowing the ſeeds of moſt bulbous- 
rooted flowers;) the earth in theſe muſt be levelled very 
thick, 3 
them over with ſine, ſifted, light earth, about half an in 
thick, and place the caſes or pans in a fituation where they 
may have only the morning ſun till about ten o'clock, 
where they ſhould remain until the beginning of October, 
when they muſt be removed into a warmer ſituation, placing 
them upon bricks, that the air may freely paſs under the 
caſes, which will preſerve them from being too moiſt. 
They ſhould alſo be expoſed to the full ſun in winter, 
but ſcreened from the north and eaſt winds; and if the froſt 
ſhould be ſevere, they muſt be covered either with mats, 
Peaſe-haulm, or ſome light covering, otherwiſe there will 
be danger of their being deſlroyed: in this fituation they 
may remain until the beginning of April, by which time 
the plants will be up, & cot you muſt carefully clear them 
from weeds ; and if the feaſon ſhould prove dry, they muſt 


| be frequently watered : the caſes ſhould alſo now be removed 


into their former ſhady ſituation, or ſhaded in the middle of 
the day, for the heat of the noon-day ſun will be too great 
for the young plants. | 

The latter end of June, when the leaves of the plants are 
decayed, you ſhould take off the upper ſurface of the earth 
in the caſes (which by that time will have contracted a 
moflineſs, and, if ſuffered to remain, will greatly injure the 
young roots,) obſerving not to take it ſo deep as to touch 
the roots; then fift ſome freſh light earth over the ſurface, 
about half an inch thick, which will greatly ſtrengthen the 
roots; the ſame ſhould alſo be repeated in October, when 
the caſes are moved again into the ſun. : 

During the ſummer ſeaſon, if the weather ſhould prove 
very wet, and the earth in the caſes appear very moiſt, you 
muſt remove them into the ſun till the earth be dry again; 
for if the roots recejve much wet during the time they are 
unactive, 1t very often rots them while young; therefore 
you muſt never give them any water after their leaves are 
decayed, but only place them in the ſhade, as was before 
directed. 

Thus you ſhould manage them the two firſt ſeaſons, till 


their leaves are decayed the ſecond ſummer after ſowing ; 


— 


| the roots, which may be done by fifting the earth in the 


caſey 


when their leaves are decayed you ſhould carefully take up- 
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caſes through a fine fieve, whereby the roots will be eaſily 

ep from the earth ; then having prepared a bed of 
good, freſh, light earth, in p ion to the quantity of 
our roots, you ſhould plant them therein, at about three 

1 diſtance every way, and about three inches deep in 


- the ground... ,; .- ': n 
| | . Theſe beds thould be raiſed above the level of the ground, 
in proportion to the moiſture of the ſoil, which, if dry, three 
Inches will be h; butif it be wet, they muſt be raiſed 
fix or eight inches Bia; and laid « little roanding, to ſnoot 


off the wet. ak 
If theſe beds are made in Auguſt, which is the beſt time 
to tranſplant the roots, the weeds will ſoon appear very 
thick; therefore you ſhould clean the ſurface of the ground 
to deftroy-them, RS ry careful not to diſturb any of 
the roots; and. this, ſhould be re 
found neceſſary, by the of the weeds, obſerving 
always to do it in dry weather, that they m 
deſtroyed; and toward the latter end of October, after hav- 
ing entirely cleared the beds from weeds, you ſhould ſift a 
Aitile rich light earth over them, about an inch thick; the 
of which will be waſhed down to the roots by the 

Winter's rain, which will greatly encourage their ſhooting 


A the ſpring. 
very ſevere in winter, you ſhould. 


"> 


ed as often as may be 


_ If the cold ſhould be 


cover the beds, either with old tan or ſea-coal aſhes, or in 
want of theſe with Peaſe-haulm, or ſome ſuch light cover- 


.ing,' to prevent the froſt from pen the ground to 
2 roots, which might greatly Ara them while they are' 
Hou | | 

In the ſpring, when the plants begin to appear above 
ground, you muſt gently ſtir the ſurface of the ground, 
clearing it from weeds, &c. in doing of which, you ſhould 
be very careful not to injure the roots; and if the ſeaſon 
. ſhould prove dry, you ſhquld now and then gently refreſh. 
them with water, which will ſtrengthen them. 

When their leaves are decayed, you ſhould clear che beds 
from weeds, and fift a little earth oyer them (as was be- 
fore directed) which muſt alſo be repeated in October in like 
manner but the roots ſhould not remain longer in theſe. 
beds than two years, by which time they will have 
ſo large as to require more room; therefore they ſhould be 
taken up as ſoon as their leaves are decayed, and planted 
into freſh beds, which ſhould be dug deep, and a little very 
rotten dung buried in the bottom, 2 the fibres of the roots 
to ſtrike into. Then the roots ſhould be planted at fix inches 
diſtance, and the ſame depth in the ground. In the au- 
tumn, before the froſt comes on, if ſome rotten tan is laid 
over the beds, it will keep out the froſt, and greatly en- 
courage the roots; and if the winter ſhould prove ſevere, 
it will be proper to lay a greater thickneſs of tan over the 
beds, and alſo in the alleys, to keep out froſt, or to cover 
them over with ſtraw or Peaſe-haulm, otherwiſe they may 
be all deſtroyed by the cold. In the ſpring theſe coverings 


ſhould be removed, as ſoon as the danger of hard froſts is 


over, and the beds muſt be kept clean from weeds the fol- 
lowing 


ſummer: at Michaelmas they ſhould have ſome freſh | 
earth laid over the beds, and covered again with tan; and 
ſo every year continued till the roots flower, which is gene- 
rally in five years from ſeed, when you ſhould mark all 
ſuch as promiſe well, which ſhould be taken up as ſoon as 
their leaves decay, and planted at a greater diſtance in new 
Prepared beds ; but thoſe which do-not flower, or thoſe you 
do not greatly efteem, ſhould be permitted to remain in the 
ſame bed ; therefore, in taking up thoſe roots which you 
marked, you muſt be careful not to difturb the roots of thoſe | 
left, and alſo to level the earth again, and fift ſome freſh 
earth over the beds (as before) to encourage the roots ; 


Ati... Alt 


4 dace large fair flowers. 


be effeQually | 


grown | twenty inches thick, making it exactly level; then having 
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at their firſt time of blowing, their flowers elo 
half ſo beautiful as they do the ſecond year ; for whict ber 
ſon, none of them ſhould be rejected until they have flog. 7 
twece, that ſo you may be aſſured of their worth. flowered 
Thus having laid down directions for the ſowin ma 
managing theſe roots, until they are ſtrong enou * 
1 ſhall proceed to give ſome inſtructions for planting ai 
managing the roots afterwards, ſo as to cauſe them to pro- 


All the ſorts of Narciffus, which produce many flowers 
upon a ſtalk, ſhould have a fituation defended from cola 
and ſtrong winds, otherwiſe they will be ſubject to be in- 
jured by the cold in a ſevere winter, and their ſtems broken 
down when in flower; for notwithſtanding their flalks are 
generally pretty ſtrong, yet the number of flowers upon 
each renders their heads weighty, eſpecially after rain, which 
lodges in the flower, and, if ſucceeded by firong winds, 
very often-deftroys their beauty, if they are expoſed thereto; 
ſo that a border under a hedge, which is open to the ſouth. 
eaſt, is preferable to any other poſition for theſe flowers. 
The morning ſun rifing upon them, will dry off che 
moiſture which had lodged upon them the preceding night, 
and cauſe them to expand fairer than when they are plantee 
in a ſhady fituation ; and if they are too much expoſed to 
the afternoon ſun, they will be hurried out of their beauty 
very ſoon; and the ftrong winds uſually coming from -the 
weſt and ſouth-weſt points, they will be expoſed to the fury 
of them, which is frequently very injurious to them. 

Having made choice of a proper ſituation, you muſt then 
proceed to prepare the earth neceſſary to plant them in; 
for if the natural ſoil of the place be very ſtrong or poor, it 
will be proper to make the border of new earth, removing 
the former foil away about three feet deep. The beſt earth 
for theſe flowers is a freſh light Hazel loam, mixed with a 
little very rotten neats dung :- this ſhould be well mixed 
together, and often turned over in order to ſweeten it; 
then having removed away the old earth to the fore-men- 
tioned depth, you ſhould put a layer of rotten dung or tan 
in the bottom, about four or five inches thick, upon which 
you muſt lay ſome of the prepared earth about eighteen or 


—— 
. 


marked out by line the exact diſtances at which the roots 
are to be planted (which ſhould not be leſs than fix or eight 
inches ſquare,) you muſt place the roots accordingly, ob- 
ing to ſet them upright; then you muſt cover them 
over with the before-mentioned earth about eight inches 
deep, being very careful in doing of it not to diſplace the 
roots: when this is done, you muſt make the ſurface of the 
border even, and make up the fide ſtrait, which will appear 
handſome. | | 
The beſt time for planting theſe roots is in September, for 
-if they are kept too long out of the ground, it will cauſe 
.their flowers to be very weak. You ſhould alſo obſerve 
the nature of the ſoil where they are planted, and whether 
the fituation be wet or dry, according to which you ſhould 
adapt the freſh earth, and order the beds; for if the foil be 
very ſtrong, and the fituation moiſt, you ſhould then make 
choice of a light earth, and raiſe the beds fix or eight 
inches, or a foot, above the level of the ground, oth 
the roots will be in danger of periſhing by too much wet; 
| but if the ſituation be dry, and the ſoil naturally light, you 
ſhould then allow the earth to be a little ſtronger, and the 
beds ſhould not he raiſed above three or f ur inches bigh; 
for if they are made too high, the roots will ſuffer very much, 
if the ſpring ſhould prove dry, nor would the flowers be 
near ſo fair. As alſo in very ſevere winters, thoſe vec 
which are raiſed much above the level of the ground, will 
be more expoſed to the cold than thoſe which are lower, 


lor it often happens in the ſcedlings of theſe flowers, that 


| unleſs the alleys are filled up with rotten tan or litter. 
Punng 


34. 
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2 
Daring keep them free from weeds ; and when their 
guire are entirely decayed, they ſhould be raked off, and 
the beds made clean ; but by no means cut off their leaves 
till they are quite decayed, as 1s 
greatly weakens the roots. 


the middle of October, if the weeds have grown 
— you ſhould in a dry day gently hoe the ſur- 
face of the ground to deltroy them, obſerving to rake it 
oer ſmooth again; and before the froſts come on, the beds 
ſhould be covered over two inches thick with rotten tati, to 
out the froſt; after which they will require no farther 
care till the ſpring, when their leaves will appear above 
| ground; at which time you ſhould gently ſtir the ſurface of 
the earth with a ſmall trowel, being very careful not to 
zojure the leaves of the plants, and rake it ſmooth with 
your hands, clearing off all weeds, &c. which, if ſuffered 


pear unſightly, and will exhauſt the nouriſhment from the 
roots. Wich this management theſe roots will flower very 
frong, ſome df which will appear in March, and the others 
in April, which, if ſuffered toremain, will continue in beauty 
2 full month, and are, at that ſeaſon, very great ornaments 


to a flower-garden. 

After the flowers are paſt and the leaves decayed, you 
ſhould ſtir the ſurface of the ground, to prevent the weeds 
from growing; and if at the ſame time you lay a little very 
fotten dung over the ſurface of the beds, the rain will waſh 
down the ſalts thereof, which will greatly encourage the 
roots the ſucceeding year. a 
During the ſummer ſeaſon will require no farther 
care but to keep them clear from weeds till October, when 
the ſurface of the beds ſhould be again ſtirred, raking off 
all weeds, &c. and laying ſome freſh earth over the 
beds about an inch deep, which will make good the loſs 
ſuſtained by weeding, &c. and in the ſpring you muſt ma- 
as Was directed for the preceding year. 
heſe roots ſhould not be tranſplanted oftener than 
third year, if they are expected to flower ſtrong and make 
a great increaſe, becauſe the firſt year after removing they 
never flower ſo ſtrong as they do the ſecond and third ; 
nor will the roots increaſe ſo faſt, when they are often 
tranſplanted ; but if you let them remain lon 
years unremoved, the number of offsets, which by that time 
will be produced, will weaken the oy bulbs, and cauſe 
them to produce very weak flowers ; therefore, at the time 
of tranſplanting them, all the ſmall offsets ſhould be taken 
of, and planted in a nurſery-bed by themſelves, but the 
large bulbs mg. be planted again for flowering. If you 
Plant them in the ſame bed where they grew before, you 
muſt take out all the earth two feet deep, and fill it u 
again with freſh, in the manner before directed, which will 

equal to removing them into another place: this is the 
conſtant practice of the eners in Holland, who have but 

room to change their roots; therefore they every year 
2 the earth of their beds and put in freſh, ſo that the 
e 
thoſe people take up their roots every year, for as they 
cultivate them for ſale, the rounder their roots are, the more 
valuable they will be: the way to have them ſo is, to take 
er offsets from them annually, for when the roots are 
two or three years unremoved, the offsets will have 
grown large, and theſe 
cauſe their ſides to be flatted ; ſo that where the roots are 
bor Bated for ſale, they ſhould be annually taken up as 
1.22 as their leaves decay, and the large bulbs may be 
we out of the ground till the middle October; but 
offsets ſhould be planted the beginning of September or 


the ſummer, the only culture theſe flowers re- 


by ſome practiſed, for that 


than three 


place is conſtantly occupied by the like flowers. But 


| 


| 


are v 


io remain at that ſeaſon, will ſoon grow ſo faſt as to ap- 


—ê 


preſſing againſt each other, will 


every third year, for then the roots will be in 


ner, that they may get ſtrength, ſo as to become blow- 
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ing roots the following year; but where they are deſigned 
for ornament, they ſhould; not be removed oftener than 


large bunches, 
and a number of ſtalks with flowers coming from each 
bunch, they will make a much better appearance than where 
a ſingle ſtalk riſes from each root, which will be the caſe 
when the roots are annually removed. | 

The common ſorts of Daffodil are generally planted in 
large borders of the pleaſure- garden, where, being inter- 
mixed with other bulbous-rooted flowers, they afford an 
agreeable variety in their ſeaſons of flowering. Theſe roots 


ery hardy, and will thrive in almoſt any ſoil or ſitua- 
tion, which renders them very proper for rural gardens, 
where, being planted under the ſhade of trees, they will 
thrive for ſeveral years without tranſplanting, and produce 
annually in the ſpring great quantities of flowers, which 
will make a good appearance before the trees come out in leaf. 

The Jonquils ſhould be planted in beds or borders, ſepa- 
rate from other roots, becauſe they require to be tranſ- 
planted at leaſt every year, — their roots are apt to 
grow long and ſlender, and ſeldom flower well after, which 
1s alſo the caſe if they are continued many years in the 
ſame ſoil ; wherefore the roots ſhould be often removed 
from one part of the garden to another, or at leaſt the earth 
ſhould be often renewed, which is the moſt probable me- 
thod to preſerve theſe flowers in perfection. 

The ſoil in which theſe flowers ſucceed beft, is an Hazel 
loam, neither too light nor over ſtiff; it muſt be freſh, and 
free from roots of trees or noxious weeds, but ſhould not 
be dunged ; for itis very remarkable, that where the ground 
is made rich, they ſeldom continue long, but are 
ſubje& to ſhoot downward, and form long flender roots. 

Theſe flowers are greatly eſteemed by many people for 
their ſtrong ſweet ſcent, though there be very few ladies 
that can bear the ſmell of them ; ſo powerful is it, that 
many times it overcomes their ſpirits, eſpecially if confined 
in a room ; for which reaſon, they ſhould never be planted 
too cloſe to a habitation, leſt they become offenſive, nor 
ſhould the flowers be placed in ſuch rooms where company 
is entertained. | | 

NASTURTIUM. See Leervivu. 

NASTURTIUM INDICUM. See TzxormorLum. 

NECTARINE [properly ſo called of Nectar, the poe- 
tical drink of the gods] NeQarine. 

This fruit ſhould have been placed under the article of 
PEACHEs, to which it properly belongs, differing from 
them in nothing more than in having a ſmooth rind, and the 
fleſh being firmer. Theſe the French diſtinguiſh by the 
name of Brugnon, as they do thoſe Peaches which adhere 
to the ſtone, the name of Pavies, retaining the name of 
Peſche to only ſuch as part from the ſtone z but ſince the 
writers in gardening have diſtinguiſhed this fruit by the name 
of NeQarine from the Peaches, ſo I ſhall follow their exam- 
ple, left by endeavouring to reQify their miſtakes, I ſhould 
render myſelf leſs intelligible to the reader. I ſhall there- 
fore mention the ſeveral varieties of this fruit which have 
come to my knowledge: 

1. Fairchild's Early Nectarine. This is one of the earlieſt 
ripe Nectarines we have; it is a ſmall round fruit, about 
the ſize of the Nutmeg Peach, of a beautiful red colour, 
and well flavoured ; it ripens the end of July, or the be- 
ginning of Auguſt. 

2. Elruge NeQarine. The tree has ſawed leaves; the 
flowers ate ſmall ; it is a middle-fized fruit, of a dark red 
or purple colour next the ſun, but of a pale yellow or greeniſh 
colour towards the wall ; it parts from the ſtone, and has a 
ſoft melting juice : this ripens in the middle of Auguſt. 

3. Newington Nectarine. The tree has ſawed leaves; 
the flowers are large and open ; it is a fair !arge fruit (when 
rr planted 
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ted on a good ſoil,) of a beautiful red colour next che 
ſan, but of a bright towards the wall ; it has an 
excellent rich juice ; the pulp adheres cloſely; to the tone, 


] 


W whereitis of a red colour : this ripens the latter end - 
of Auguſt, and is the beſt fla of all the ſorts. 


4. Scarlet Nectarine is ſomewhat leſs than the laſt, of a 
nne red or ſcarlet colour next the fun, but loſes itſelf in paler 
red towards the wall: this ripens in the end of Augult. + 
5. Brugnon or Italian Nectarine has ſmooth. leaves; the 
flowers are ſmall; it is a fair large fruit, of a deep red co- 
© | Jour next the ſun, but of: aſoft yellow towards the wall; 
©" "the pulp is firm, of a rich flavour, and cloſely adheres to 
the ſtone, where it is very red: this ripens in the end of 


Auguſt. | | | | 
| 6 Roman Red NeQarine has ſmooth leaves and large 
flowers; it is a large fair fruit, of a deep red or purple co- 
Jour towards the ſun, but has a yellowiſh caſt next the wall ; 
the fleſh is firm, of an excellent flavour, cloſely adhering 


to the ſtone, where it is very red: this ripens in the end of 
Auguſt, | ae, 
"i 5 Murry Nectarine is a middle - ſiaed fruit, of a dirty red 


Colour on the fide next the ſun, but of a yellowiſh green 
towards the wall: the pulp is tolerably well flavoured : 
_ this ripens the beginning of September. _ 
38. Golden Nectarine is a fair handſome fruit, of a ſoft 
red colour next the ſun, but of a bright yellow next the 
wall ; the pulp is very yellow, of a rich flayour, and cloſel 
adheres to the ſtone, where it is of a faint red colour: this 
nipens the middle of September. 3 
Temple's Nectarine is a middle - ſied fruit, of a ſoft 
colour next the ſun, but of a yellowiſh green toward the 
wall; the pulp is melting, of a white colour towards the 
Kone, from which pf — and has a fine poignant flavour: 
&his ripens the end of September. | | 
10. Peterborough, or late green Nectarine, is a middle- 
Gzed fruit, of a pale green colour on the outſide next the 
Fan, but of a whitiſn _— towards the wall ; the fleſh is 


Firm, and, in 
middle of Ig | 
There are ſome perſons who d to have more ſorts 
than Ihave here ſet down, but I much doubt whether they 
are different from thoſe here mentioned, there being ſo near 
a reſemblance between the fruits of this kind, that it re- 
quires a very cloſe attention to diſtinguiſh them well, eſpe- 
eaally if the trees grow in different ſoils and aſpects, which 
many times alters the ſame fruit ſo much, as hardly to be 
_ diſtinguiſhed by perſons who are very converſant with them; 
therefore, in me to be thoroughly acquainted with their 
differences, it is neceſſary to conſider the ſhape and fize of 
their leaves, the fize of their flowers, their manner of ſhoot- 
Ing, &c. which is many times very helpful in' knowing of 
mies. | 
| The culture of this fruit differing in nothing from that of 
the Peach, I fhall forbear mentioning any Tice on that 
Head in this place, to avoid repetition, but refer the reader 
to the article of Ps ICA, where there is an ample account 
of their planting, pruning, &c. 
NEPETA. Lin. Gen. Plant. 629. Catmint, or Nep. 
The CHaRacTERs are, 3 
The empalement of the flower is cylindrical, indented into five 
acute parts at the top. T he flower is of the lig kind, with one 
* hawing an incurved cylingrical tube, gaping at the top. 
be upper lip is ere, roumdiſp, rb. oint. The 
under lip is large, concave, entire, and ſawed —_ 
hath four anvl- 


which are 


is. ſituated the quadrifid germen, which afterward turns to four 


- 


=. 
ſpaped lamina, ſituated under the = „tao 
ſhorter than the other. In the bottom of the tube | 


— 


ſubſeſſilibus, foliis cordato-oblongis ſerratis ſeſſilibus. Car. 
mint with ſpiked 
the ftalks, and oblong, ſawed, heart-ſhaped leaves, fitting cloſe; 


or Greater narrow-leaved Catmint. 


y | tee. the length of the empalement, and leaves 
fals; vr Smalkr Alpine Catmint. 


| 


' ariſe many ſquare branching 
ing oppoſite, upon, pretty long foot-ftalks ; they. are ſaw- 


ed on their edges, and hoary on their under 
flowers grow. in 


ceeded by four oval black ſeeds, which ripen in 


evel ſeeds, fring in the empalemers. 


* 


I. ſoliis petiolatis cordatis dentato- ſerratis. 
- * ſhort 

Greater Catmint. 

verticillis 


Catmint with ſpike „ which bavei 
— — 
or 


lon 
clea 


fitting 
Balm 


tis, bracteis lanceolatis longitudine calycis, - foliis | 


tis. Lin. Sp. Plant. 571. Catmint whoſe flowers 
wwhorled ſpikes, fitting cloſe to the flalk, with 22 


ſis, foliis petiolatis cordato-oblongis dentatis. Lin. Sp. Pl. 
570. Catmint with roundiſh whorls landing upon foot-flalks, 
— oblong, heart-ſhaped, indented leaves. TO Tu. 


coloratis, verticilla excipientibus, foliis ſeſſilibus. Hort. 
Cliff. 311. Catmint with ſpiked flowers fitting chſe to the 
falls, coloured bracteæ receiving the whorls, and leaves fitting = 
cloſe to the flalks. Epi 
well flavoured: this ripens the | . 
{| minalibus, ſtaminibus flore longioribus. Lin. Sp. Pl. 571. 
Catmint with ſpear-ſhaped leaves, whoſe flowers grow in beadi, 
and the flamina are longer than the petals. 


with ſpiked 
ſhaped leaves which are obtuſely indented. 


„ 
n 
1. Narzra (Cataria) floribus ſpicatis, verticillis 


ub. 
PI. 570. Catmint with ſpiked flowers, whoſe cube hae. 

alls, and heart-ſhaped leave: 2 
ich are indented like the teeth of a 


ing as ow 
3 er Common” 


2. NzrsTa (Minor) floribus ſpicatis, | tei interruptis , 
pedicellatis, foliis ſubcordatis — petiolatis. 


common Catmint. g | 
3- NzrzTa (Angu/tifolia) floribus ſpicatis, verticillis 


flowers,” whoſe whorls grow almoſt cliſe ts 


4. NerzTa (Paniculata) floribus paniculatis, foliis ob- 

rdatis acutis ſerratis ſeſſilibus. Catmint with pani- 
flowers, and oblong, heart-ſhaped, acute, ſawwed have, 
cloſe to the flalks ; or Smaller Catmint, with ' a Tukey 


af. 2 
= 


| 5. Nxrzra (lralica) floribus ſefilibus verticill 


growtng ages foat- 
6. Nx ETA (Pielacea) verticillis pedunculatis corymbo. 


* 


. NeezTaA (Tuberoſa) ſpicatis ſeflibus, bracteis ovatis 


8. Nx ETA (Arginica) foliis * lanceolatis, capitulis ter- 


Nzrzra (Orientalis) floribus ſpicatis verticillis craſf- 
orĩbus, foliis cordatis obtusè dentatis petiolatis. Catmat- 
s, whoſe whorls are very thick, and heart- 


10. Nx ETA (Proc-:mbens) floribus verticillatis, bracteis 
ovatis hirſutis, foliis cordato-ovatis crenatis, caule procum- 
bente. Catmint with whorled flowers, having oval hairy 
Bracteæ, oval heart-ſhaped leaves, which are crinated, and a 
trailing flalk. 1 i 
The firſt ſort is the common Nep or Catmint, which: 
grows naturally on, the fide of banks and hedges, in many: 
parts cf England. This has a perennial. root, from Which 
alks, about two feet high,. 
niſhed at each joint by two heart-ſhaped leaves, 


- 


ſpikes at the top of the ſtalks, and below 

the ſpikes are two or three whorls of flowers, which have 

very ſhart foot-ſtalks. The flowers are white, and have- 

two lips; the upper lip ſtands ereQ, the lower 15- 2 little 

reflexed, and indented at the point; theſe are each ſuc- 

the em- 
alement. 

The whole plant has a ſtron 
Pennyroyal. 
fond of it, eſpecially wheñ it-is- withered, for then 
will roll themſelves on it, and tear it to pieces, chewing 


g ſcent between · Mint and 


It is called Catmint, becauſe cats are ve, 
n they 
it 
in. 


4 


1 


N E P | _ 4 

uths with t pleaſure. Mr. Ray mentions his 

bo het ated ome Lan plants of this ſott, from 

A.. into his garden, which were ſoon deſtroyed by 
2 cats, but the plants which came up from ſeods in his 

the cat aped ; which verifies the old proverb, viz. f 
bu ber ir the cats will eat it, if you ſow 1t the cats will 
is — know it.“ I have frequently made trial of this, 
and have always found it true; for I have tranſplanted one 
of the plants from another part of the garden, within two 
ert of ſome plants which came up from ſeeds, the latter 
has remained unhurt, when the former has been torn. to 
ces and deſtroyed by the cats; but I have always ob- 
where there is a large quantity of the herb growing 
er, they will not meddle with it. This flowers in 
- June and July, and the ſeeds ripen in autumn. It is uſed 


re ſecond fott grows naturally in Italy, and the ſouth 
of France. The ſtalks of this are flenderer, their joints far- 
ther aſunder, the leaves are narrower, and the whole plant 
whiter that the firſt. 3 
Ihe ſtalks of the third ſort do not branch ſo much as 
either of the former; they are ſlenderer, and their joints 
farther aſunder z the leaves are fmall, narrow, and almoſt 
heart-ſhaped, ſawed on their edges, hoary, and ſtand upon 
ſhort foot-ſtalks. The ſpikes of flowers are more broken 
or interrupted, than thoſe of the ſecond, and the whorls 
ſand upon foot-ſtalks. It grows naturally in Italy. 
The fourth ſort grows naturally in Sicily. This riſes 
with a ſtrong four-cornered ſtalk near three feet high; the 


| 
| 
- 


are long, narrow, and heart-ſhaped, deeply ſawed on their | 
edges, and fit pretty cloſe to the ſtalk. The flowers grow 
in panicles along the ſtalks, and are of a pale purpliſh co- 
| four. It flowers about the ſame time with the other ſorts. 
The fifth ſort grows naturally upon the Alps; the ſtalks 
of this ſeldom riſe more than a foot and a half high, ſend- 
ing out very few branches. The whorls of flowers, which 
form the ſpike, are diſtant from each other, and fit cloſe 
to the ſtalk. The leaves are ſhort, oyal, heart-ſhaped, 
tad ſtand upon foot · ſtalks; the plant is hoary, and firong 
nted. ; 4 

The ſixth fort grows naturally in Spain; the ſtalks of this 
tiſe about two feet high, and have a few flender branch, 
coming out from their ſides. The le ves are heart-ſhz,ged, 
and indented on their edges. The flowers grow in rc,yndifh 
whorls upon foot-ſtalks, and are blue; there is alſo 4 variety 
of this with white flowers. 

The ſeventh ſort grows naturally in Portugal. This has 
2 thick knobbed root, from which comes, out one or two 
ſtalks, which often decline to the proung, The leaves are 


oblong, crenated on their edges, fit chſe to the talks, and 
are of a deep green. The upper part of the ſtalk, for more 
than a foot in length, is garni\ned with whorls of flowers, 
the lower being two inches aſunder, but are hearer all the 
way upward; theſe fit very cloſe to the ſtalks; and are guard- 
ed by oval, ſmall, coloured leaves or bracteæ. The flowers 
are blue, and ſhaped like thoſe of the other ſpecies ; there 
35 One of this ſort with an ere ſtalk, which is the only dif- 
nce between them. | 7-8 


The eighth fort grows naturally in Sicily. The ſtalks 
of this grow about two feet high; the branches come out 
toward the bottom; the leaves are heart-ſhaped, obtuſe, 
and but little indented; ſtandin upon pretty long foot- 
lalks. The ſtalks are terminated by long ſpikes of es 


wers, which are ſeparated, and ſit cloſe to them; theſe 


appear in July, 
| The ninth ſort grows naturally in North America. This 


lower joints are four or five inches aſunder. The leaves | fue broad fuſe /+ » ded 


_ 


ue urapped in a hoary down. The flowers are white, and | 


Mak 


nered flaiks two feet high, hich.are garniſh T ed with l. 
leaves, ſomewhat like thoſe of Marjoram, but are la — 


The flowers grow in wherls round the ftalks, and alſo at 
the extremity of the ſtalk, in a "arge round whorl or head: 
they are of a pale fleſh colour, and their ſtamina is longer 
than the petal. It flowers in July, © 
The tenth ſort grows naturally in the Levant. The ſtalks 
of this are ſtrong, and riſe near three feet high. The leaves 
are heart-ſhaped, and have blunt indentures on their edges, 
ſtanding upon ſhort foot- ſtalks. The lowers grow in whorl- 


ed ſpikes at the top of the ſtalks; the whorls are very thick, 


and ſit cloſe together, terminating in an obtuſe point. The 
flowers are of a pale fleſh colour; the whole plant is hoarys 
and has a ſtrong frent. % ̃ ͤÄÄ foes Lect 
All the ſorts are very hardy, fo dre not injured by froſty 
they are eaſily propagated by ſeeds, for if they are permit= 
ted to fall; the plants will riſe without trouble; or if the 
ſeeds are ſown either in the ſpting. or autumn; the plants 
will come up, and require no other culture but to thin 
them where they are too cloſe; and keep them clean from 
weeds. If theſe plants are ſown upon a poor dry ſoil, they 
will not grow tov rank, btit wilt continue much longer, and 
appear handſomer than in rich ground, where they grow toa 
luxuriant, and have not ſo ſtrong a ſrent. Þ + ++ © 
- NERIUM. Lin. Gen. Plant. 262. The Oleander or 
Roſe Bay. n 25 „ WT 
The CRAMARAcrERõ are, N 
T he empalement of the Bower is permanent 


acute ſegments. Tie fewer has one 


- t#nd cut into fue 
fur atl-ſbaped petal cut into 
nk. on oblique. It hath a nec- 
+ @rrum term: Abs, which is torn into hairy ſe 5. 
It hath five Sort aue ſhaped flamina within * „ it 
hath an oblong ger gen, which is bifid, with ſcarce any ſtyle, 
crowned by a #" gle fligma. men afterward turns to 
two long, tapt,p, acute. pointed pods, filled with oblong ſeeds, 
lying over oth other like the ſeales of fiſh, and crowned with 


Tae Sr-eiks are, Ta 
1. Nexium (Oleander) foliis lineari-lanceolatis ternis. 
Ol gander, or Roſe Bay, with linear ſpear-ſhaped leaves, which 
are placed by threes round the branches; or Oleander with red 


4. i 
2. NE IU (Indicum) foliis linearibus rigidis. Oleander, 
or Roſe Bay, with linear rigid leaves z or Fudian Roje Bay, 
| evith fingle ſwweet-ſcented flowers. | 3 
3. Nexium (Latifolizm) foliis lanceolatis Jongioribus, 
flaccidis. Roſe Bay with longer, ſpear-ſhaped, flaccid leaves; 
called the Double Oleander. | 


parts near the Mediterranean ſea, generally by the. ſides of 
rivers and brooks :. there are two varieties of this, one.with 
white, the other with red flowers, but ſeem to have no other 
difference, ſo may properly be placed together as one ſi pecies, 
though that with white flowers is rarely found growing wild 
in any place but the iſland of Crete. 5 

This riſes with ſeveral ſtalks to the height of eight or ten 
feet. The branches come out by threes round the princi- 
pal ſtalks, and have a ſmooth bark, which in the red flow- 
ering is of a purpliſh colour, but the white ſort hath alight 
green bark. The leaves for the moſt part ſtand by threes 
round the branches, upon very ſhort foot-ſtalks, and point 
upward ; they are of a dark green, very ſtiff, and end in 
acute points. The flowers come out at the end of the 
branches in large looſe bunches, which are in one of a 
bright purple or crimſon colour, and in the other they are 
of a dirty white; they have ſhort tubes, which ſpread _ 
at the top, where they are deeply cut into five obtuſe ſeg- 
ments, which are twiſted at bottom, ſo are oblique to the 


rn a Perennial root, from which ariſe ſeveral four-cor- 


tube. At the mouth of the tube the torn capillary neRari- 
Rrr 2 um 


The firſt ſort grows naturally in Greece, and in ſeveral 25 


* 
NE R oY 

um is ſituated, and within the tube are the five ſtamina, with 
the germen at bottom, which afterward turns to a brown, 
taper, double pod, about four inches long, which opens 
longitudinally on one fide, and is filled with oblong ſeeds, 
crowned with long hairy down, lying over each other like 
the feales of fiſh. This plant flowers in July and Auguſt, 
and in warm ſeaſons they are ſucceeded by pods, but the 
feeds ſeldom ripen well here. | 
When the ſummers are warm and dry, theſe plants make 
a fine appearance, for then they open and flower in 
plenty; but in cold moiſt ſeaſons, the flowers often decay 
without expanding ; and the ſort with white flowers, 1s 
more tender than the red; ſo that unleſs the weather is 
warm, and dry at the time the flowers appear, they rot, 
and make no figure, unleſs they are — under glaſſes to 
ſcreen them. | 3 a 

The ſecond ſort grows naturally in India; this riſes with 
ſhrubby ſtalks fix or ſeven feet high, which are covered 


to four inches long, and not more than a quarter of an inch 
broad ; they are of a light green, and their edges are re- 
flexed; theſe are p ometimes by pairs oppoſite, at 
others. they are alternate, and ſometimes by threes round 
the branches. The flowers are produced in looſe bunches 
are of a pale red, and have 
le muſky ſcent. It flowers at the ſame time with 
the former, but the flowers ſeldom open here in the open 
air, ſo that unleſs the plants are in an airy glaſs-caſe, 
—_— they are defended from wet and cold, they will not 


The third fort grows naturally in both Indies ; this plant 
was firſt introduced to the Britiſh iſlands in America from 
the Spaniſh Main, and is called by the inhabitants of thoſe 
2ands South Sea Roſe; the beauty and ſweetneſs of its 
flowers engaged the inhabitants of the iſlands to cultivate 
the plants, ſo that in many places they were planted to form 
hedges; but the cattle browſing upon them, when there 
was ſcarcity of food, were many of them killed, which 
has occaſioned their being deſtroyed in all places expoſed to 
cattle, ſo that now they are only preſerved in — 
where they make a ſine appearance great part of the year, 
for in thoſe warm countries they are ſeldom deſtitute of 
flowers: this has been by ſome perſons, who have only a 
ſuperficial knowledge of plants, thought only a variety of 
the common fort,. but thoſe who have cultivated both know 
better; for the firſt will live through the winter in Eng- 
Iand, if planted in a warm fituation ; but this is too ten- 
der to thrive in England, unleſs preſerved in a warm green- 
houſe ; nor will the plants flower without the aſſiſtance of a 
glaſs-caſe in ſummer. The third ſort was not known here 
till the middle of the laſt century, being a ſtranger in Eu- 
rope, but the former has been in the Engliſh 
two centuries : nor has the ſeeds of the firſt ever produced 
plants of the third ſort, notwithſtanding it has been poſi- 
tively aflerted by perſons of no ſkill. 

The leaves of this fort are fix inches long, and one inch 
broad in the middle, of a much thinner texture than thofe 
of the firſt, and their ends are generally reflexed ; they are 
of a light green, and irregularly placed on the branches; 
ſometimes they are by pairs, at others alternate, and ſome- 
times by threes round the branches. The flowers are pro- 
duced in very large bunches at the end of the brauches, 
ſtanding upon very long foot-ſtalks ; they have three or 
four ſeries of petals within each other, ſo are more or leſs 
double. 'The flowers axe much larger than thoſe of the 
common ſort, and ſmell like the flowers of Hawthorn. The 
plain flowers are of a ſoft red or Peach colour ; but in moſt 
they are beautifully variegated with a deeper red, and 

make a line appearance, Their uſual time of flowering is 


atthe end of the branches; th 
an 


with a brown bark, garniſhed with ſtiff leaves, from three 


_ 


ens near 


— 


| 


are double, are not ſucceeded by ſeeds, 


— 


—ͤ—ͤ— 


— 


in July and Auguſt, but if 


NER 
they are placed in a warm 
they will continue to Michaelmas. As the flowers 2 
and at preſent 
we are unacquainted with the e flowering of this K 
for the ſecond is undoubtedly «ting moor 4 Skin, 
All the ſpecies of the Roſe Bay are ſuppoſed to have 
poiſonous quality ; the young branches, when 
en, have a milky ſap or juice, and the branches 
when burnt, emit a very diſagreeable odour, ſo there is 
reaſon to believe the plants have ſome noxious qua- 
ty ; but this genus of plants has been confounded by ma- 
ny of the writers on botany, with the Chamzrhododen. 
dron of Tournefort, and many of the noxious qualities with 
which the latter abounds, have been applied to the Neri. 
um, but particularly that of the honey, about Trebiſond 
which is reckoned very unwholeſome ; which has been 
ſuppoſed to be occaſioned by the bees ſucking it from the- 
flowers of the Nerium, whereas it is from the flowers ob 
the Chamzrhododendron, as Tournefort has fully inform- 
ed us; but the affinity of their names in the Greek lan- 


2 
Cut or brok. 


| guage, bas occahoned theſe two plants to be often con- 


Theſe plants are generally by layers in this 
country, for although they La pu, woof > aa | 
yet that being an uncertain method, the other is — 
purſued; and as the plants are very apt to produce ſuckers, 
or ſhoots from their roots, theſe are beſt adapted for laying, 


for the old branches will not put out roots; when theſe are 


laid down, they ſhould be flit at a joint in the ſame man- 
ner as is practiſed in laying of Carnations, which will great- 
ly facilitate their taking root; if theſe branches are laid 
down in autumn, and are properly ſupplied with- water, 
they will have taken root by that time twelvemonth, when 
they ſhould be carefully raiſed up with a trowel, and if they 
have taken good root, they ſhoutd be cut off from the old: 


plant, and each planted in a ſeparate ſmall pot filled with 


ſoft loamy earth; thoſe of the common ſort will require no 
other care but to be placed in a ſhady ſituation, and gently 
watered as the ſeaſon may require, till they have taken new 
root; but the two other ſpecies ſhould be plunged into 2 
very moderate hot-bed, to forward their taking root, ob- 
ſerving to ſhade them from the ſun in the- heat of the day; 
after the common ſort has taken new root, the plants may 
be placed in a ſheltered ſituation with other hardy exotics, 
where they may remain-till the end of October, when they 
ſhould either be removed into the green-houſe,. or placed 
under a hot-bed frame, where they may be protect from 
froſt in winter, but enjoy the free air at all times when the 
weather is mild. ; 
This ſort is ſo hardy as to Kve abroad in mild winters, 
if planted in a warm. fituation; but as they are liable to be 
deſtroyed in ſevere froſt, the beſt way is to keep the plants 


in pots, or if they are very large, in tubs, that they may 


ſevere froſt; for if theſe are kept too warm in winter they 


— 


young plants, when they have taken new root, 


be ſheltered in winter, and in the ſummer removed abroad, 
placing them in a warm ſheltered ſituation. In the winter 
they may be placed with Myrtles, and other of the hardier 
kinds of exotic plants, in a place where they may have a5 
much free air as poſſible in mild weather, but ſcreened from 


will not flower ſtrong, and when the air is excluded from- 
them, the ends of their ſhoots will become mouldy, ſo that 
the hardier they are treated, provided they are not expo 
to hard. froſts, the better they will thrive. | 
The other two ſorts require a different treatment, other- 
wiſe they will not make any appearance ; therefore the 
ſhould be 
gradually inured to bear the open air, into which they 
ſhould be removed in July; where they may remain a 
October, provided the weather continues mild; but * 


NIC LATE. 
ey ſhould be placed in a ſheltered fitu 
apon the firſt ap of froſt they ſhould be removed 
ſhelter, for if their leaves are injured 
to a pale yellow, and will not recover 


= green-houſe through the winter, and 
ſtronger than thoſe which are more ten- 


- 


ay, when the flower-buds begin to 
plants ſhould be placed in an open glaſs-caſe, 
may be defended from the inclemency of the 
ould at 


- 


. 
* 


is time, 


in a 
will 


3 but in 


—; but when it is warm weather, the air 


all times be admitted to them in plenty. With this ma- 
t the lowers will expand, and continue long in 
beauty ; and during that time, there are few plants which 


ual to them, either to the eye or noſe, for their ſcent 
is very like that of the flowers of the White Thorn ; and 
the bunches of flowers will be very large, if the plants are 


ſtrong. n 
| NICOTIANA. Tourn. Inſt. R. H. 117. tab. 41. To- 


The CHARACTERS are, 

De empalement of the flower is 
into five acute ſegments. The flower 
tal, with a long tube ſpread open at the brim, ending 
acute points. I hath fue awl-ſhaped lamina which are the 
length of the tube, a little inclined, and terminated by oblong 
mitt; and an oval germen ſupporting a ſlender flyle, crowned 
by an indented fligma. T he germen afterward turns to an oval 
capſule, having two cells which open at the top, and are filled 
with rough ſeeds faſtened to the partition. 

The SPpECiEs are, 

1. NicoTiana (Latiſima) fohis ovato lanceolatis rugo- 
fis, ſemiamplexicaulibus. Tobacco with oval, ſpear-ſbaped, 
rough leaves, which half embrace the ftalks. 

2. NicoTrana (Tabacum) foliis lanceolatis ovatis de- 
currentibus. Tobacco with ſpear-ſhaped running leaves fitting 
cdlaſe to the flalks ; or broad-leaved Tobacco. 

3. NicoTiana (Anguftifolia) foliis lanceolatis acutis, 
fſtilibus, calycibus acutis, ⁊ubo floris longiflimo. Plat. 185. 
Tobacco with acute ſpear-ſhaped leaves fitting cloſe to the flalks, 
Harp- pointed empalements, and a very long tube to the flower ; 
er narrow-leawved Tobacco. 

4. NicoT1ana (Frutice/a) foliis lineari-lanceolatis acu- 
minatis, ſemiamplexicaulibus, caule fruticoſo. Tobacco with 
linear, ſpear-ſhaped, acute peinted leaves, half embracing the 
falle, and a ſhrubby ftalk. 

5: NicoTiana (Alba) foliis ovatis acuminatis ſemiam- 
plexicaulibus, capſulis ovatis obtuſis. Tobacco with oval 
acute-pointed leaves half embracing the ftalk, and oval obtuſe 
feed-weſſels. 


permanent, of one » Cut 


_ 6. NicoriaxA (Perennis) foliis petiolatis ovato-integer- | 


rimis, caule fruticoſo perenni. Tobacco with oval ſpear- 
= leaves fitting cloſe to the flalks, and a ſorubby perennial 
7. NicoTiana (Ruſtica) foliis ovatis. Hort. Cliff. 56. 
Tobacco wwith oval leaves; commonly called Engliſh Tobacco. 

8. NicorraxA (Rugo/a) foliis ovatis rugoſis petiolatis. 
Tebaceo with oval rough leaves having foot-ftalks. 

9. Nicotiana (Paniculata) foliis cordatis, floribus pa- 
niculatis, tubis clavatis. Lin. Sp. Pl. 180. Tobacco abitb 
heart-ſhaped len ves, paniculated flowers, and club-ſpaped tubes. 
10. Nicotiana (Glutino/a) foliis cordatis, corollis ra- 
demoſis ſubringentibus, calycibus inzqualibus. Lin. Sp. 
Plant. 18 1. Tobacco auitb beart-fhaped leaves, brarching rin- 
gent petals, and unequal em nts. 


i. Nicotiana (Humilis) foliis ovato-lanceolatis obtu- 


eval, 2 obtuſe, rough lea ves, aud a wery ſhort em- 


is rugoſis calycibus breviſflimis. Plat. 185. Tobacco with 


_—_ 


ſurface 
grow : 
| the baſe of the leaves half embrace the ſtalks; the upper 


"I: 


— 


NTC 
4 Thefirſt fort is the moſt common Tobacco which is 


in England, and which has been generally taken 

broad-leaved Tobacco of Caſpar Baokin, and others, 
1s greatly different from it. The leaves of this fort 
more than a foot and a half long, and a broad, 
face very rough and glutinous.: when theſe plants 
a rich moiſt ſoil, I more than ten feet 


in 
high 


part of the ſtalk divides into ſmaller branches, which are 
terminated by looſe bunches of flowers ſtanding erect; they 
have pretty long tubes, and are of a pale purpliſh colour 
It flowers 1n July and Auguſt, and the ſeeds ripen in the- 
autumn. This is the ſort of Tobacco which is commonly 
brought to the markets in pots, to adorn the ſhops and 
baleonies of London, and by ſome it is called Oroonoko» 
Tobacco. ; | 

The ſecond fort is the broad-leaved Tobacco of Caſpar: 
Bauhin ; the ſtalks of this ſeldom riſe more than five or fix 
feet high, and divide into more branches than the firft. The- 
leaves are about ten inches long, and three and a half broad,. 
ſmooth, and end in acute points, fitting cloſe to the ſtalks ;; 
the flowers of this are rather larger, and of a brighter pur- 
ple colour than thoſe of the firſt. It flowers and perfects 
ſeeds at the ſame time; this is by ſome called ſweet · ſcented 
Tobacco. 

The third fort riſes with an upright branching falk four- 
or five feet high ; the lower leaves are a foot long, and three: 
or four inches broad; thoſe on the ſtalks are much narrow-- 
er, leſſening to the top, and end in very acute points, fit-- 
ting cloſe to the ſtalks ; they are very glutinous. The flow-- 
ers grow in looſe bunches at the top of che ſtalks; they have- 
long tubes, and are of a bright purple or red colour. Theſe 
appear at the fame time with the former ſorts, and their 
ſeeds ripen in the autumn. 

The fourth ſort riſes with very branching ftalies about five 
feet high; the leaves on the lower part of the talks are a 
foot and a half long, broad at the baſe, where they half em 
brace the ſtalks, and are about three inches broad in the 
middle, terminating in long acute points; the ſtalks divide 
into many ſmaller branches, which are terminated by 
looſe bunches of flowers, of a bright purple colour, and- 
are ſucceeded by acute-pointed ſeed-veſſels. This flowers- 
about the ſame time with the former, but if the plants are- 
placed in a warm green-houſe, they will. live through the 
winter. 'The ſeeds of this fort were ſent. me for Brazil“ 
Tobacco. | 

The fifth ſort grows naturally in the woods in the iſland - 
of Tobago, from whence the ſeeds were ſent me by the late 
Mr. Robert. Millar. This riſes about five feet high; the 
ſtalk does not branch ſo much as thoſe of the former; the 
leaves are large and oval, about fifteen inches long, and two 
broad in the middle, but diminiſ gradually in their fize to 
the top of the ſtalk, and with their baſe half embrace it. 
The flowers grow in cloſer bunches than thoſe of the former, 
and are white; theſe are ſucceeded by ſhort, oval; obtuſe 
ſeed-veſſels. - It. flowers and perfects ſeeds about the ſame- 
time with the former. | 

The ſixth fort grows naturally at Senegal in Africa, from 
whence the ſeeds-were ſent by Mr. Adanſon, to the Royal 
Garden at Paris. This riſes about four or five feet high . 
the lower leaves are nine inches long, and four broad in 


the middle; they are ſmooth, and ſnt cloſe to the ſtalks; 


the upper leaves are of the ſame form, but gradually di- 
minith toward the top in their fize. The ffowers are col- 
lected in pretty cloſe bunches; they are of a pale purple 
colour, and are ſucceeded by oblong ſeed · veſſels, ineloſed 
in acute five-pointed empalements. The ſtalks of this fort: 
are perennial, and put out ſhoots from their joints; if the 
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plants are meltered in winter, they will live two or three 
years. 


from its having been the firſt which was introduced here, 
and being much more hardy than the other ſorts, The 
ſeeds ripen very freely, and icatteripg in the autumn, 
plants have come up without care, wherever any of 
plants have been ſuffered to ſeed, ſo that it has been a 
weed in many places ; but it came originally from Ameri- 
ca, by the title of Petum. Dodonzus, Tabernemoatanus, | 
arid others, have titled it Hyoſcyamus luteus, from the | 
affinity there is between this plant and the Henbane ; but 
the flowers of this are tubulous, and not ringent, as ate 
thoſe of the Henbane ; nor do the ſeed · veſſels of this open 
with a lid on the top, as that of Henbane. The ſtalks of 
this ſeldom riſe more than three feet high; the leaves are 
placed ajternately on the ſtalks, ſtanding upon. ſhort foot- 
ſtalks; they ate oval and ſmooth. The flowers grow in 
ſmall looſe bunches on the top of the ſtalks; they have 
ſhort tubes, which ſpread open at the top, and are cut in- 
to five obtuſe ſegments. They are of an herbaceous yel- 
Jowcolour, appearing in July, and are ſucceeded by round- 
iſh capſules, with ſmall feeds, which ripen in the 
The eighth fort riſes with a ſtrong ftalk near four feet 
high ; the leaves of this are ſhaped like thoſe of the former, 
but are greatly furrowed on their ſurface, and near twice 
the ſize of the former, of a darker greens and have longer 
foot-ftalks. The flowers are larger than thoſe of the former, 
and of the ſame ſhape. This is undoubtedly a diftin& plant 
from the former, for I have ſown the ſeeds more than forty 
years, and have never found any of the plants vary. 
The ninth ſort was found growing naturally in the valley 
of Lima, by Pere Feuille, in the year 1710; and of late 
| years the ſeeds of it were ſent from Peru, by the younger 
de Juffieu, to Paris. The ſtalk of this ſort riſes more than 
three feet high, dividing upward into many ſmaller branches, 
which are rounder and a little hairy ; the leaves are heart- 
Waped, about four inches long, and three broad, ſtanding 
upon pretty long foot-ſtalks. . The flowers are produced in 
looſe panicles at the end of the branches; theſe have tubes 
about an inch long, ſhaped like a club; the brim is ſlight- 
ly cut into nine 222 which are reflexed ; they 
are of a yellowiſh green colour, and are ſucceeded by round: : 
Mh capſules, filled with very ſmall ſeeds. It flowers about 
the ſame time with the other forts. _ 1 
The ſeeds of the tenth ſort were ſent from Peru with 
thoſe of the former, by the younger de Juſſieu; the ſtalk of 
this is round, and riſes near four feet high, ſending out 
two or three branches from the lower part; the leaves are 
large, heart-ſhaped, and a little waved; they are very 
clammy, ſtanding upon long foot-flalks. The flowers 
row in long looſe ſpikes at the top of the ſtalk, having 
ort open tubes, which are curved almoſt like the lip- 
flowers; they are of a dull purple colour; the empalement 
is unequally cut, one of the ſegments being twice the ſize 
of the other, | a 5 Do 
The eleventh ſort was diſcovered by the late Dr. Houſ- 
toun at La Vera Cruz, who ſent the. ſeeds to England. 
This hath a pretty thick taper root, which ſtrikes deep in 
the ground; at the top comes out ſix or ſeven oval ſpear- 
ſhaped leaves which ſpread on the ground; they are about 
the ſize of thoſe of the common Primroſe, but of a deeper 
green; the ſtalks riſe about a foot high, branching into 
three or four diviſions, at each of theſe is placed one ſmall 
leaf; the branches are terminated by a looſe ſpike of 
flowers, which are ſmall, tubulous, of a yellowiſh green 
colour, having very ſhort empalements, which are cut at 


the brim into five acute ſegments. The ſeed - veſſel is ſmall, | 


> 2 


. . . : | 
The ſeventh fort is commonly called Engliſh Tobacco, 
| in the full ground, to any degree of perfection 


light earth, where they will come up, and may be tranſ- 


5 N16 
oral, and divided into two cells, which are full of ſmall 
F h 
All the forts, exc e ſeventh and eighth . | 
are culture, and Oe tes tender to £4 ay "1d ng Ys 


in this coun- 


try, ſo require to be raiſed in a hot-bed, after the follow. 
ing manner : | | * 
The ſeeds maſt be ſown upon a moderate hot-bed in 
March, and when the plants are come up - fit to remove, 
they ſhould be tranſplanted into a new hot-bed of a mode. 
rate warmth, about four inches aſunder each way, obſery. 
ing to water and ſhade them until they have taken root; 
after which you malt let them have air in proportion to the 
* warmth of the ſeaſon, otherwiſe they will draw up 
weak, and be thereby leſs capable of enduring the o 
air: you muſt alſo obſerve to water them frequently, 1 
while they are very young it ſhould not be given them in 
too great quantities; though when they are pretty ſtrong, 
they wall require to have it often, and in plenty, | © 
In this bed the plants ſhould remain until the r 
of May, by which time (if they have ſucceeded well) they 
. will touch each other; therefore they ſhould be inured to 
bear the open air gradually; after which they muſt be taken 
up carefully, preferving a large ball of earth to each root, 
and planted into a rich light foil, in rows four feet aſunder, 
and the plants three feet diſtance in the rows, obſerving to 
water them until they have taken root ; after which 
will require no farther care, but only to keep them clear 
from weeds, until the plants begin to ſhew their flower: 
| ſtems; at which time you ſhould cut off the tops of them, 
that their leaves may be better nouriſhed, whereby they will 
be rendered larger, and of a thicker ſubſtance. In Auguſt 
they will be full grown, when they ſhould be cut for uſe j 
for if they are permitted to ſtand longer, their under leaves 
will begin to decay. This is to be underſtood for ſuch plants 
as are propagated for uſe, but thoſe plants which are de- 
ſigned for ornament ſhould be planted in the borders of the 
pleaſure - garden, and permitted to grow their full height; 
where they will continue flowering Tom July till the froſt 
puts a ſtop to them. | 
| The two ſmaller forts of Tobacco are preſerved in botanic 
gardens for variety, but are ſeldom propagated for uſe. 
The firſt ſort is found growing upon dunghills in divers parts 
of England. Theſe are both very hardy, and may be pro- 
| Pagated by ſowing their ſeeds in March, upon a bed of 


| 


; planted into any part of the garden, where they will thrive 
without farther care, 

The laſt ſort, being ſomewhat tenderer than the other, 
ſhould be ſown early 1n the ſpring on a hot-bed ; and when 
the plants come up, they ſhould be tranſplanted on another 
moderate hot-bed, where they muſt be duly watered, and 
ſhould haye a large ſhare of free air in warm weather ; and 
when the plants have obtained à good ſhare of ſtrength, 
they ſhould be tranſplanted into ſeparate pots, and plunged - 
into a moderate hot-bed to bring them forward. About 
the middle of June ſome-of the plants may be ſhaken out 
of the pots, and planted into beds of rich earth; but it 

will be proper to keep ſome plants in pots, which may be 
placed in the ſtove (in caſe the ſeaſon ſhould prove bad,) 
that they may ripen their ſeeds, ſo that the ſpecies may be 
preſerved. | | f 
| NIGELLA. Tourn. Inſt. R. H. 258. tab. 134. Fennel 
Flower, or Devil in a Buſh. 

The CHARACTERS are; 

The flower has no empalement, but & leaf) 


, 


- : a - 7 
| 'y periant hium. | 
hath five oval, obtuſe, plain petals, wobich ſpread open, and 
are contracted at tles. Gaſt, and eight very ſhort nectarium 


htuated in u circle, each having two lips, the exterior bein 
8 | | larger; 


5 


n others ten, ob ger men 
dry many #blong compreſſed capſules, divid 


afterewar 4 become /o by 

6 furrow) but — within, filled with rough angular ſeeds. 

The SPECIES are, OM: Big 885 . 
1. NIGELLA (Ar venſi) piſtillis quinis, petalis integris, | 


ulis turbinatis. Lin. Sp. Pl. 534. Fennel Flower having 
for gointals, entire petals, and turbinated ſeed-weſſels. Þ 
2. NicsLLa (Damaſcena) floribys involucro folioſo cinc- 
tis. Hort. Cliff. 215. Fennel Flower, whoſe flowers are en- 
d with a leafy involucrum. 33 
3. NiGELLA (Sativa) piſtillis quinis, capſulis muricatis 
ſubrotundis, foliis ſubpiloſis. Fennel Floæver with five prick- 
Y pointals, and bairy leaves. © 3 | 
4- NicELLA (Cretica) iſtillis quinis corolla longionbus, 
petalis integris. F ennel Flower with five pointals longer than | 
the petals, quhich are entire. © e Was 
F. NiczzLA (Latiſolia) piſtillis denis corolla breviori- 
bus. Fennel Flower with ten pointals which are ſhorter than 


- als. | 

*＋ NickILA (Hiſpanica) piſtillis denis corollam zquan- 
tibus. Hort. Upſal. 154. Fennel Flower with ten pointals of 

length with the petals. 3 Þ 8 

7. NictLLa (Orientalis) piſtillis denis corolla longiori- 
bus, Hort. Cliff. 215. Fennel Flower with ten pointals which 
are langer than the petal;. a | 
"The firſt ſort grows naturally among the Corn in France, 
Italy; and Germany, ſo is ſeldom propagated in ens. 
The ſecond ſort grows naturally in Spain and Italy among 
the Corn; this riſes with an upright branching ſtalk a foot 
and a half high, iſhed with leaves much longer and 
finer than thoſe. of the firſt, The flowers are large, of a 
pale blue, and have a long leafy involucrum under each ; 
theſe are ſucceeded by * ſwelling ſeed-veſſels, with 
horns at the top; of this there is one with fingle white 
flowers; and another with double flowers, which is ſown in 
gardens for ornament. : 
The third ſort grows naturally in Crete; this riſes about 
the ſame height as the former. The leaves are not ſo fine- 
cut as thoſe of the ſecond, and are a little hairy. At 
top of each ftalk is one flower, compoſed of five white 
petals, which are ſlightly cut at their end into three points; 
theſeare ſucceeded by oblong ſwelling ſeed-veſſels, with five 
horns at the top, filled with ſmall pale-coloured ſeeds. 
The fourth ſort alſo grows naturally in Crete ; this riſes 


| 


hc. 


ſhorter and broader leaves than either of the other ſpecies. 
At the top of each branch is one flower, having no involu- 
crum ; they are conipoſed of five petals, and have five pointals 
longer than the petals ; the ſeed- veſſel is not much ſwollen, 
and has five ſlender horns at the top; the ſeeds are of a light 
yellowiſh brown colour. 
The fifth ſort is alſo a native of Crete; this riſes with a 
branching talk a foot high, garniſhed with leaves like thoſe 
of Larkſpur. The flowers have five large oval petals which 
are entire, and ten pointals which are 3 than the pe- 
tals, and a great number of green ſtamina with blue chives ; 
the ſeed-veſlels are like thoſe of the laſt ſort. 


leaves are finely cut, but thoſe on the ſtalk are cut into 
roader ſegments, The flowers are larger than thoſe of 
© other ſpecies, and are of a fine blue colour: the poin- 
tals of this are of equal length with the petals; the ſeed- 
veſſel has five horns, and is of a firmer texture than any of 
the other. This grows naturally in the ſouth of France and 
Spain; there is a variety of this with double flowers. 


. * 
* 


upon a bed of light earth, w 


* 


with branching ſtalks about a foot high, garniſhed with | 


The fixth fort riſes a. foot and a half high; the lower | 


I a" 
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The feventh fort. grows naturally in the Corn fields about 
Aleppo; this riſes with a branching ſtalk a foot and a half 


ighs iſhed with pretty long leaves, which are finel 
div The flowers are — *. at the end of che 


branches, they are compoſed of five yellowiſh leaves or pe- 
tals; at the baſe of theſe are placed eight nectariums, 
tween which ariſe a great number of ſtamina, with an une- 
qual number of germen, ſome having but five, others hav- 
ing eight or nine; they are oblong and compreſſed ; theſe 
afterward become ſo many oblong compreſſed ſeqd-veſſels, 
joined together on their inner fide, terminating with horns, 
and open longitudinally, containing many thin compreſſed. 
ſeeds, having borders round them.  * 
The varieties of theſe with double flowers are chiefly pro-- 
pagated in gardens for ornament ; but thoſe with ſingle 
owers are rarely admitted into any but botanic gardens,. 
where they are preſerved for the ſake of variety. 
All theſe plants may be propagates by ſowing their ſeeds- 
ere they are to remain (for 
they ſeldom ſucceed well if tranſplanted ;) therefore, in or- 
der to have them intermixed amon gſt other annual flowers 
in the borders of the flower - garden, the ſeeds ſhould be ſown- 
in patches at * diſtances; and when the plants come 
up they muſt be thinned where they too cloſe, leaving 
but three or four of them in each patch, obſerving alſo to 
keep them clear from weeds, which is all the culture they 
require. In july they will produce their flowers, and their 
ſeeds will ripem in Auguſt, when they ſhould be gathered 
and dried; then rub out each ſort ſeparately, and preſerve: 
them in a dry place. 
The ſeaſon for ſowing theſe ſeeds is in March; but if 
you ſow ſame of them in Auguſt ſoon after they are ripe,.. 
upon a dry ſoil and in a warm fituation, they will abide 
through the winter, and flower ſtrong the ſucceeding year; 
by ſowing of the ſeeds at different times,. they may be con- - 
tinued in beauty moſt part of the ſummer. 
They are all annual plants, which periſh ſoon after they- 
have perfected their ſeeds ; which, if permitted to ſcatter- 
upon the borders, will come up without any farther care. 
NIGELLASTRUM. See AcrosSTEMMA. 
NIGHTSHADE. See SoLanum. 
NIGHTSHADE, the Deadly. See BzLLaponnas. 
NIL. See An IL. 
NISSOLIA. See LATrRHTRusö. 


NOLI ME TANGERE. See In rATIE NS. 
NONSU CH, or FLOWER of BRIS TOL. See Lycn- 
NIS. ; 


NORTHERN ASPECT. is the leaſt favourable of any 
in England, as having very little benefit from the ſun, even 
in the height of ſummer, therefore can be of little uſe, . 


whatever may have been advanced to the wy : for al- 
though many ſorts of fruit-trees will thrive and produce. 


- fruit in ſuch poſitions, yet ſuch fruit can be of little worth, 
ſince they are deprived of the kindly warmth of the ſan-to - 
correct their crude juices, and render them well taſted and 
wholeſome ; therefore it is to little purpoſe to plant fruit - 
trees againſt ſuch walls, except it be for ſuch which are in- 
tended for baking, &c. where the fire will ripen;. and ren- 
der thoſe juices wholeſome, which, for want of ſun, could 
not be performed while growing. 

Vou may. alſo plant Morello Cherries, for -preſerving ; - 
and white and red Currants to come late, after thoſe which 
are expoſed. to the ſun are gone; and if the ſoil be warm 
Pand dry, ſome ſorts of ſummer Pears will do tolerably-well + 
on ſuch an expoſure, and wall continue * in 2 | 
than if they were more expoſed to the ſun. But you-ſhould 

by no means plant winter Pears in ſuch an aſpect, as hath-. 


| 


I been practiſed by many ignorant perſons, fince we find that- 


+. 


the 
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the beſt ſouth walls, in ſome bad years, are barely warm 
to ripen thoſe fruits. 

Duke Cherries planted againſt walls expoſed to the north, 
will ripen much later in the ſeaſon, and if the foil is warm, 
they will be well flayourcd, fo that hereby this fruit may be 
continued a month later than 1s uſual. 

NURSERY, or Nurſery- garden, is a piece of land ſet 
"apart for the raiſing and propagating of all ſorts of trees 
and plants to ſupply the garden, and other plantations. Of 
this ſort there are a great number in the different parts of 
this kingdom, bat particularly in the neighbourhood of 
London, which are occupied by the gardeners, whoſe bu- 
fineſs it is to raĩſe trees, plants, and flowers for ſale; and 


in many of theſe there is at preſent a much greater variety 


af trees and plants cultivated, than can be found in any 
other part of Europe. In France their Nurſeries (which are 
but few, when compared with thoſe in England) are chief- 
ly confined to the propagation of fruit-trees, from whence 
They have the appellation of Pepinier. For there is ſcarce 
any of thoſe gardens, where a perſon can be ſupplied either 
with evergreens, flowering ſhrubs, or foreft-trees. And in 
Holland, their Nurſeries are principally for flowers ; ſome 
few of them, indeed, propagate tender exotic plants. But 
thoſe Nurſeries in the neighbourtiood of London do, ſeve- 
zal of them, include all theſe, and from hence moſt of the 
curious perſons abroad are ſupplied with furniture for their 
gardens ; therefore every planter ſhould begin by making 
of a Nurſery upon the ground which is intended for pl; 
ing, where a ſufficient number of the trees 
ing, after the others have been drawn out, to plant in other 
laces ; which, for all large growing trees, but particular- 
ſuch as are cultivated for timber, will be found by much 
the moſt advantageous method; for all thoſe trees which 
come up from the ſeed, or which are tranſplanted very 
young into the places where they are deſigned to remain, 
will make a much ter progreſs, and become larger trees 
than any of thoſe which are tranſplanted at a greater age, 
and hereby the expence and treukle of ſtaking, watering, 
Kc. will be ſaved, and the trees will ſucceed much better. 
Theſe ſhould be thinned gradually, as the trees advance; 
for by taking away too many at firſt, the cold will check 
the growth of the remaining trees. But then thoſe trees 
which are taken out from theſe Nurſeries, after a certain 
age, ſhould not be depended on for planting ; and it will be 
prudenee rather to conſign them for fuel, than by attempt- 


ing to remove them large, whereby in endeavouring to get 


them up with good roots, the roots of the ſtanding trees will 
be often much injured. 
What has been here 


large plantations in parks, woods, &c. but thoſe Nurſeries 
which are only intended for the raiſing of evergreens, flow- 
ering ſhrubs, or plants which are Hes gned to embelliſh 
gardens, may be conſined to one ſpot, becauſe a ſmall com- 
Paſs of ground will be ſufficient fr this purpoſe. Two or 
three acres of land employed this way, will be ſufficient for 
the moſt extenſive defigns, and one acre will be full enough 
for thoſe of moderate extent. | 
Such a Nurſery as this ſhould be conveniently fituated for 
water; where that is wanting, there muſt be an expence 
attending the carriage of water in dry weather. It ſhould 
alſo be as near the houſe as it can with conveniency be ad- 
mitted, in order to render it eaſy to viſit at all times of the 
year, becauſe it is abſolutely neceſſary that it ſhould be un- 
der the inſpeftion of the maſter, for unleſs he delights in it, 
-there will be little hopes of ſucceſs. 
The many advantages which attend the having ſuch a 


Nurſery, are ſo obvious to every perſon who has turned his 
thoughts the leaſt to the ſubject, that it is needleſs for me 


to mention them Here ; and therefore I ſhall only beg leave | 


| which is the carefully keeping the 


- 


may be left ſtand- 


poſed muſt be underſtood for all 
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to repext here what I have ſo frequently recomme 
ound always Clean from 
weeds ; for if theſe are permitted to grow, they will wh 
the young trees of their nouriſhment. Another Principal 
buſineſs 13, to dig the ground between the young plant, at 
leaſt once every year, to looſen it for the roots to ſtrike out: 
but if the ground is ſtiff, it will be better ta be repeated 
twice a year, viz. in October and March, which will 
ly promote the growth of the plants, and prepare their root 

r tranſplanting. 404 

NUX AVELLANA. See CorvyLvs. 

NUX JUGLANS. See JucLans. 
| NUX VESICARIA. See STaynrLODExDRON, 
NYCTANTHES. Lin. Gen. Plant. 16. Arabian fa. 
mine. 

* CHARACTERS are, 8 

empalement of the flower is cylindrical, of one leaf 

into eight acute ſe 4 s. The is of wAS 2 7 
one leaf, with a cylindrical tube o_ than the empalemen, cx 
into eight ſegments at the top, It hath two ſmall aul. ſhaped 
ftamina ſituated in the bottom of the tube, and one roundifſh de. 
preſſed germen, ſupporting a fingle flyle the Iength of the tube, 
crowned by a bid ere fligma. The germen afterward becomes 


berry with two cells, each containing a large roundif6 


—_— 


The SyECiEs are, 3 

1. NycTaxTnEes (Sambac) caule volubili, foliis ſubo- 
vatis acutis. Hort. Upſal. 4. Ny#anthes <wvith a winding 
fall, and oval acute leaves ; or the Arabian Jaſmine. 

2. NycTaxTHEs (Hir/uta) petiolis pedunculiſque villo- 
ſis. Lin. Sp. Pl..6. Ny&amhes with the foot-ſtalks of the leave: 
and flowers hairy. 

The firſt ſort naturally in India, from whence it 
has been formerly brought to the iſlands in America, where 
the plants are cultivated for ornament ; this riſes with a 
winding ftalk to the height of ten or twelve feet, ſending 
out many ſmall branches, | rn with oval ſmootli 
leaves, of a light green, ſtanding oppoſite on ſhort foot- 
ſtalks, which are hairy, ending in acute points. The flow- 
ers are produced at the end of the branches upon ſhort foot- 
ſtalks ;; each generally ſuſtain three flowers, the two lower 
being oppoſite, and the middle one is longer; theſe have 
cylindrical empalements, which are ſhort, and cut almoſt 
to the bottom into eight narrow ſegments. The tube of the 
flower is narrow, and is cut at the top into eight obtuſe 
ſegments, which expand horizontally ; they are of a pure 
white, and have a moſt agreeable odour, ſomewhat like 
the Orange flower, but ſweeter ; theſe flowers, when fully 
blown, drop out of their cups upon being ſhaken, and fre- 

uently fall in the night; 10 that when the plants are in 
full flower; the place under them is often covered with 
flowers in the morning, which ſoon change to a pope 
colour. The plants continue flowering great part of the 
year? when they are kept in a proper temperature of 


warmth, | = 
The ſecond ſort grows naturally in India, where it riſes 
| to the . of a tree, dividing into many branches, gar- 
niſhed with large, oval, ſmooth leaves, of a lucid 
with hairy foot-ſtalks; theſe come out on every fide 
branches, withput order. The flowers are produced on 
the fide of the branches, from the wings of the leaves, uf 
on long hairy foot-ſtalks, each ſuſtaining ſeven or eigkt 
flowers, which are of a pure white, and very fragrant, but 
have longer tubes than thoſe of the former fort. T he flow- 
ers of this plant open in the evening, and drop off in 15 
morning, which has occaſioned ſome to give it the u 
of Arbor Triſtis, or the Sorrowful Tree, from its caſting 
the flowers in the morning; this is very rare in Europe ® 
preſent. The 


—__ 
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be plants of che firſt ſort are frequently brought from 
Jly, by the Italian gardeners, who bring Orange-trees 
here for ſale ; but thoſe plants are always grafted upon 


ftocks of the common Jaſmine, which do not keep in 
their growth with the graft, ſo become very unſightly when 
the plants are grown to any ſize ; beſides, the ſtocks are 
very ſubject to ſhoot from the bottom, and if theſe ſhoots 
are not conſtantly rubbed off, they will draw the nouriſh- 
ment from the graſt, and ftarve it; therefore the beſt me- 
thod to obtain the plants, is to propagate them by layers 
or cuttings: the former is the ſureſt method, for unleſs the 
cuttings are very carefully managed they will not take root ; 
and as the ſtalks of this ſort are pliable, they may be ea- 
fly brought down, and laid in pots filled with ſoft loam 

foil, which ſhould be plunged into a hot-bed of tan; if 
the branches are laid down in the ſpring and carefully wa- 
tered, they will put out roots by autumn, when they may 
be cut from the old plants, and each tranſplanted into a 
ſeparate ſmall pot, and then plunged into the tan-bed, where 
they ſhould be ſhaded from the ſun till they have taken new 


be planted in April, into pots filled with the before-men- 
tioned earth, and plunged into a moderate hot-bed of tan- 
ners bark. The pots ſhould be pretty large, and there may 
be ten or twelve cuttings planted in each ; if theſe pots are 
cloſely covered with bell or hand- glaſſes to exclude the air, 
it will greatly promote their taking root; they muſt alſo be 
ſhaded from the ſun in the heat of the day, and gently re- 
freſhed with water when the earth is dry; with this ma- 
nagement the cuttings will have taken root by Auguſt, when 
they may be tranſplanted into ſeparate pots, and treated in 
the ſame way as the layers. 
Theſe plants may be preſerved in a moderate degree of 
warmth, but if they are plunged in the tan-bed of the bark- 
ſtove, they will thrive much hetter, and produce a greater 
22 of flowers; and as the leaves continue all the year, 
the plants will make a ſine appearance in the ſtove at all 
ſeaſons, and produce flowers great part of the year. 

The ſecond fort requires the ſame treatment, but is much 
more difficult to propagate, fo is very ſcarce in the Euro- 
an gardens ; there. was two or three of theſe plants 
brought from Florence a few years ſince, but they were put 
into the hands of unſkilful perſons, ſo were loſt ; thoſe now 
* o_ „ ht from Malabar. 

Tourn. Inſt. R. H. 260. tab. 137, 138. 

The Water Lily. 3 * "8 
* 3 are, 

e empalement of the flower is compeſed of four or five co- 
loured leaves. The flower hath — — 14 on os fide of 
the germen, for the moſt part in a fingle ſeries. It hath a great 
number of ſhort, plain, incurved lamina, with oblong ſummits. 
It bath a large owal germen, But no flyle, with an orbicular, 
plain, target-ſhajed fligma. The germen afterward becomes a 
bard, eval, fefpy fruit, with a narrow meck, crowned at the 


top, and divided into 1 Ils full 33 
— feds into ten or fifteen cells full of pulp, with many 


The Spxcies are, 


1. Nxurgx A (Lutea) calyce magno pentaphyllo. Flor. 
Lap. 218. Water Lily wwith a large five-leaved empalement ; 


er greater yellow Water Lily. 

2. Nrmenza (Alba) foliis cordatis integerrimis, calyce 
quadrifdo. Lin. Sp. PI. 510. Water Lily with veart-ſhaped 
entre leaves, and a four: pointed empalement ; or greater white 
Water Lily. | 

There are ſome other ſpecies of this genus, which are 
natives of warm countries, but as they cannot, without 
great difficulty, be cultivated here, ſo I ſhall not enume- 
Tate them; for unleſs there is a contrivance for ſtanding 
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water in the ſtove, in which the plants may be planted; - 
they will not grow; and fuch a place would-be injurious to 
moſt other plants in the ſtove, by occaſioniag damps, ſo 
that unleſs a ſtove was contrived on purpoſe for ſome of 
theſe aquatic plants, it would be imprudent to attempt 


grow naturally in ſtanding 
roots, 


their cultivation. | | 

The two ſorts here mentioned 
waters in many parts of England ; they have 
which are faſtened in the ground; from which ariſe the 
ſtalks to the ſurface of the water, where the leaves expand 
and float; they are large and roundiſh, thoſe of the ſecond 


ſort are heart-ſhaped. The flowers ariſe between the leaves, 
and ſwim upon the ſurface of the water. The white fort 


has a faint fweet ſcent ; theſe appear in July, and are ſuc- 
ceeded by large roundiſh ſeed · veſſels, filled with ſhining 
black ſeeds, which ripen toward the end of Auguſt, when 
they fink to the bottom of the water. 

The heit method to propagate theſe plants is, to pro- 
cure ſome of their ſeed · veſlels juſt as they are ripe, and 
ready to open ; theſe ſhould be thrown into canals, or 


root. | large ditches of ſtanding water, where the ſeeds will fink 
If theſe plants are propagated by cuttings, they ſhould | 


to the bottom, and the following ſpring the plants will ap- 
pear floating upon the ſurface of the water, and in June or 
July will produce their beautiful large flowers. When 
they are once fixed to the place, they will multiply exceed- 
ingly, ſo as to cover the whole ſurtace of the water in a 
few years. | : 

In ſome ſmall gardens I have ſeen theſe plants cultivated 
in large troughs of water, where they have flouriſhed very 
well, and have annually produced great quantities of flow- 
ers; but as the expence of theſe troughs is pretty great (their 
inſides requiring to be lined with lead, to preſerve them,) 
there are Tow people who care to be at that charge. 

NYSSA. Flor. Virg. r21. The Tupelo-tree. 

The CHARACTERS are, 10 5 

I has hermaphrodite and male flowers on the ſame plant. It 
bas no petal, but has ten awl-ſhaped jtamina, with twin un- 
mits as long as the ftamina. The oval germen, ſituated under 
the flower, ſupports an awl-ſhaped incurved ſtyle, crowned by 
an acute ftigma. The germen afterward becomes an oval berry 
of one cell, incicfing an oval acute. pointed nut, with rough, au- 
gular, irregular furrews. : 

We have but one Species of this plant, viz. 

1. Nyssa (Aguatica) foliis integerrimis. Hort. 
142. Tupelo- tree with entire leaves. 

This plant grows naturally in Virginia and ſeveral othey 
parts of North America, where it riſes with a pretty ftrong 
upright ſtalk near twenty feet high, dividing at the top 
into ſeveral branches, garniſhed with pretty thick, ſoft, 
ſpear-ſhaped leaves, placed alternately. The flowers come 
out from the wings of the ſtalk, upon long foot-ftalks ; 
they have a green empalement without petals. Some of 
them are male, which have ten ſtamina, and arc barren; 
others are hermaphrodite, having five ſtamin a. and A 
ſtyle ariſing from the germen, which is ſituaccd under the 
flower; theſe are ſucceeded by oval berries about th ſize 
of ſmall Olives, ineloſing a nut of the ſame form. 

Some of theſe plants have been iutroduced of late years 
into the Engliſh gardens, but there are few places whers 
they have made much progieſs ; they may be propagated 
by ſeeds, but theſe muit be procured from places where 
they row naturally, and ſhould be put into the ground as 
ſocn as they arrive, for they always lie a year betore the 
plants come up. The beſt way is to ſow them in pots 
filled with light loamy earth, placing them where they may 
have only the morning ſun ; during the firſt ſummer the 
pots muſt be kept <lean from weeds, and in dry weather 
duly watered. In autumn the pots ſhould be plunged into 


Cliff, 


| the ground, aud if the winter ſhould provę ſevere, they 
$85 hgh 
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mould be covered with old tan, Peaſe-haulm, or other 
coverifig, t the froſt from prongs the 

P 


prov. The following ſpring the pots ſhould be plunged 
into a moderate hot- "LAGS 1 


| ay be hooped over and 
-<evered with mats, obſerving conſtantly to keep the earth 
moiſt, This will bring up the plants & the beginning of 
May; theſe muſt he 4 hardened to bear the © 
arr, and durin 


pen 
x the following ſummer the pots ſhould be 

; GEE WO et Ape, and in dry weather duly 
watered, In autumn they ſhould be removed into a frame 
where they may be ſcreened from the froſt, but in mild 
weather expoſed to the open air. The ſpring following, 


— 


O. 


o * 


AR. See Qvencus. 
OBELISCOTHECA. See Ruppectia. 
'__ OCHRUS. See Pisun. 

OCULUS CHRISTI. See HonmInuUmM SYLVESTRE. 
OCYMUM. Tourn. Inſt. R. H. 203. tab. 96. Baſil. 
5 CHARACTERS are, 
| empalement of the flower is Sort, permanent, of one leaf, 
divided into tuo lips. The flower is of the lip is, * 
petal inverted; the riſing lip is broad, and cut into four obtuſe 


a__ farts; the reflexed T* ng, narrow, and fawed. It 
hb four na in the low:r lip, which are reflexed, two 
A which are a little longer than the other, terminated by half- 
men- Hape ſummits. The is divided into four parts, 
evhich afterward becomes four naked ſeeds incloſed in the em- 
galement. 


The Syecies are, of 

1. Ocruvuu (Bafilicum) foliis ovatis glabris, calycibus 

eiliatis. Hort. Cliff. 315. Baſil with — leaves, and 

. 2, Ocruun (Minimum) foliis ovatis integerrimis. Hort. 

. . Bail with oval entire leaves; commonly called 
Du aj. 


3. Ocymun (Medium) hirſutum, foliis ovato-lanceolatis | 
acuminatis dentatis. Hairy Bafil <vith oval ſpear-ſpaped leaves | 


evhich are indented, and end in acute points. 

4. Ocruuu (Americanum) foliis ovato-oblongis ſerratis, 
hrafteis cordatis reflexis concavis. Lin. Sp. Pl. 597. Baſil 
evith oval, oblong, ſawed leaves, and heart -/haped, concave, 
reflexed braftee. l 
5. Ocruvm (Campechianum) foliis lanceolatis ſubtus 
incanis, petiolis longiſſimis villoſis floribus pedunculatis. 
Baſil with ſpear- ſhaped leaves, which are hoary on their under 
2 » and vary long hairy fuot-talks to the flowers. 

. 44 MU = (rages) racemis ſecundis lateralibus, 
caule erecto. Lin. Sp. Pl. 597. Bafil with fruitful ſpikes o 
Fowers on the fide of the fall ghee pub ppb * 

The three firſt ſorts grow naturally in India and Perſia. 
Of theſe there is a great variety, which differ in the ſize, 
ſhape, and colour of their leaves, as alſo in their odour; 
hut as theſe differences are accidental, I have not enumerat- 


| before the plants 


| 


| 


the whole plant is an ingredient in the compound Briony 


Violet- coloured flower. 


manner; the ſtalk i terminated by a whorled ſpike of flow- 


ed them, being convinced from repeated experiments, that 
e ſeeds of one plant will produce many varieties. | 
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| begin to ſhoot, they ſhould be 
carefully, and each planted in a ſeparate ſmall por 
with loamy earth ; and if they are plunged Into a moderate 
Ie 

e 5 in an er, and treated in +. 

ron hems a8 p the former ſummer, and in winter ſhek — 
again under a frame. The ſpring following, ſuch of the 
rn have made the greateſt progreſs, may be turned 
out of the pots, and planted in a loamy moiſt ſoil, in a ſbel. 
tered ſituation, where they will endure the cold of this eli. 
mate; but unleſs the ground 1s moiſt. they make very lint, 


progreſs. 


OCY 
The firſt fort riſes with a branching ftalk a foot and 2 
half high; the leaves are large, oval, and ſmooth; the 


ſtalk is hairy, and four-cornered ; the leaves are placed by 
pairs oppoſite, and the branches alſo come out in the {ame 


ers, which is five or fix inches long, and the branches are 
alſo terminated by ſhort ſpikes of flowers of the ſame. fort ;- 
the whole plant has a ſtrong ſcent of Cloves. 
Of this there are the following varieties: 

1. The fringed-leaved Bafil with purple leaves. 

2. The green fringed-leaved Baſil. 

3. The green Baſil with ſtudded leaves. 

4. The large-leaved Baſil. : 

The ſecond fort is a low buſhy plant, which ſeldbm riſes 
more than fix inches high, ſpreading out into branches 
from the bottom, forming an orbicular head; the leaves 
are ſmall, oval, and ſmooth, ftanding oppoſite on ſhort 
foot-ſtalks. The flowers are . in whorls toward 
the top of the branches: they are ſmaller than thoſe of the 
former ſort, and are ſeldom ſacceeded by ripe ſeed: in 
England. 

Of this there are ſome varieties, as 

1. The ſmalleſt Baſil with black purple leaves. 

2. The ſmalleſt Bafil with variable leaves. . 

The third ſort is the common Baſil which is uſed in me- 
dicine, and alfo in the kitchen, particularly by the French 
cooks, who make great uſe of it in their ſoups and ſauces. 
This riſes about ten inches high, ſending out branches by 
pairs oppoſite, from the bottom ; the ſtalks and branches 
are four-cornered ; the leaves are oval, ſpear-ſhaped, end- 
ing in acute points, and are indented on their edges; the 
whole plant is hairy, and has a ftrong ſcent of Cloves, too 
powerful for moſt perſons, but to ſome it is very agreeable: 


water. 
There are ſome varieties of this Speis, ViZ. . 
1. Common Baſil with very dark green leaves, and a 


2. Curled-leaved Baſil with ſhort ſpikes of flowers. 
3. Narrow-leaved Baſil ſmellin like Fennel. 

4. Middle Baſil with a ſcent of Citron. 
_ 5. Bakl with ſtudded leaves. 


6. Bafil 


. 
, & Baſil with leaves of three colours. 2 
pn ſort naturally in India. This tiſes 
vith a branching ſtalk a foot and a half high, which is ta- 
ker of a purpliſh colour; the leaves are ſhort Ind 


- they are of an oval oblong figure, ending in obtuſe 
points ; they are ſawed on their edges, and ſtand upon pret- 
ty long ſoot- talks. The ſtalks are terminated by three 

ikes of flowers, that in the middle being longer than the 
other two; the ſpikes are long and narrow, and the flowers 
dare ſhort foot-ftalks ; under each whorl of flowers are two 
{mall leaves (or braftez) placed oppoſite, which are heart- 
ſhaped, concave, and reflexed. The flowers are ſmall, and 
in tome plants are of a purpliſh colour, but in general they 
ue white; their empalements are ſmooth, and cut into 
five parts at the top z the ſtyle of the flower is longer than 
the petal, and the whole plant has a ſtrong; ſweet, aroma- 
tic odour. | 
The fifth ſoft riſes with an upright ſtalk near two feet 
high, ſending out ſometimes two, -and at others, four 
branches toward the top, oppoſite, garniſhed with ſpear- 
ſhaped leaves ; their foot-ſtalks are two inches long; and 
are hairy. The flowers grow in whorled ſpikes at the top 
of the ſtalks, ſtanding upon foot-ſtalks, each ſuſtaining 
three flowers ; theſe are about the fize of thoſe of the com- 
mon Bafil, and are white; the whole plant has a ſtrong 
aromatic odour, . | 

The fixth fort naturally in the ifland of Ceylon. 
This riſes with a branching ſtalk about a foot high, gar- 
niſhed with linear ſpear-ſhaped leaves, which are ſawed. 
The flowers grow in whorled ſpikes at the top of the ſtalks, 
which are like thoſe of the common Baſil; the whole plant 
has an edour like Aniſe-ſeeds. | 
Theſe plants, being moſt of them annual, are propagated 
from feeds, which ſhould be ſown in March, upon a mode- 
rate hot-bed ; and when the plants are come up they ſhould 
be tranſplanted into another moderate hot-bed, obſerving 
to water and ſhade them until they have taken root ; after 
which they ſhould have plenty of air in mild weather, other- 
wiſe they will draw up very weak. In May they ſhould be 
taken up with a ball of earth to their roots, and- tranſ- 
planted either into pots or borders, obſerving to ſhade them 
until they have taken root; after which they will r 
no farther care but to clear them from weeds, and refreſh 


them with water in dry weather. Though theſe plants are 


only propagated from ſeeds, yet if you have any particular 
fort which may ariſe from ſeeds, which you are deſirous to 
increaſe, you may take off cuttings any time in May or 
June, and plant them on a moderate hot-bed, obſerving to 
water and ſhade them for about ten days; in which time 
they will take root, and in three weeks time be fit to re- 
move, either into pots or borders, amongſt the ſeedlin 
plants. In September theſe plants will perfect their ſeeds, 
when thoſe ſorts, which appear the moſt diſtin, ſhould 
have their ſeeds preſerved ſeparate, for ſowing the follow- 
Ing ſpring. | 

The ſeeds of theſe plants are uſually brought from the 
fouth of France or Italy every ſpring, L they ſeldom 
71pen their ſeeds in this country in the open air. But who- 


—— 


uire 


ever is Curicus to preſerve the ſeeds of any of the varieties, | 


oul] place them in an airy glaſs- caſe or ſtove in the au- 
tumn, when the weather begins to be cold cr wet; and by 
ſupplying them with water, and letting them have free air 
very day in wild weathet, they will perfect their ſeeds very 
well in this countfy. 
Ide fifth ſort is more tender than any of the other. It 
Was diſcorered growing wild at Campeachy by the late Dr. 
William Houfloun. This ſhould be ſowh on a hot-bed early 
in the ſpring, and when the platits are come up, they ſhould 
tranſplanted on another very temperate hct-bed to bring 


| 


| are longer, branching, tnd bear male flowe 


. . 
them forward; and when they have obtained firength 


ſhould be each tranſplanted into a ſeparate pot, and p 
either in the ſtove, 2 on a moderate bot bed, where 
may have a ſhare of air in warm weather ; but by be- 
ing ſheltered from the cold and wet, the plants will perfect 
their ſeeds very well in England. | 
CGENAN E. Tourn. nſt. R. H. 312. tab. 166. Was 
ter Dropwort. | | | * 
4 The 8 2 | 
t is a plant with an umbelliferous flower; 
bel has but few rays, but 1 particular 
Hort ones 5 the rays of the principal umbel are difform. Thoſe 
flowers in the diſt are hermaphrodite, and are compoſed 4 4 frve 
beart- Paped inflexed petals, which are almoſ equ he 


they 


the principal-ute« 
s have mam 


| men i ſituated under the flower, ſupporting tavo awrl-ſhaped 


permanent Hylet, crowned by obtuſe ſegmentt. The germen . 
teruard becomes an oval fruit, divided into two parts, con- 
* almoſt oval ſeeds, roirvex on one fide, and plain of 


| the of 


The Species are, : 30> | 

t. Ex ANT RHE (Crocata) foliis omnibus multifidis obtuſis 
ſubæqualibus. Hort. Cliff. 99. Vater Dropwort, 
leaves all end in many obtuſe points, and are almoſt _ 

2. GNANT NE (Fifuleſa) ſtolonifera, foliis caulinis piti- 
ratis filiformibus fiſtuloſis. Lin. Sp. Plant. 254. Vater 
3 with lender, fiſtular, winged lea ver, growing of 
the flalks. | 
By ',, OD (Pimpinelloides) foliolis raditalibus ovatis 

incifis, caulinis integris linearibus longiſhmis fimpliciori-- 
| bus. Hort. Cliff. 99. Vater whoſe leaves are 
oval and cut, but thoſe on the flalks entire, fingle, narrow, and 


ng © * 

4. Ex ANMTRHH (Prolifera) umbellularum pedunculis mar- 
ginalibus longioribus ramoſis maſculis. Hort. Upſal. 63. 
Water Dropwort whoſe foot-flalks on the borders of the unbels- 

rs. | 


5. GnanxTrte (Globulo/a) fructibus globoſis. Hort. Cliff. 
99. Vater Dropwort with globular fruit. 
The firſt of thoſe here mentioned is very common by the 
fides of the Thames on each fide London, as alſo by the 
tides of large ditches and rivers in divers parts of England: 
this plant commonly grows four or five feet high with mA 
jointed ſtalks, which, being broken, emit a yellowiſh fœti 
guice ; the leaves are ſomewhat like thoſe of the common 
emlock, but are of a lighter green colour: the roots di- 
vide into four or five large taper ones, which, when ſepas 
rated, have ſome reſemblance to Parſneps ; for which ſome 


| a perſons have boiled them, whereby themſelves and 
fa 


mily have been poiſoned, 

This plant is one of the moſt poiſonous we know ; th# 
juice, which is at firſt like milk, turns afterward to 4 Saf- 
fron colour I if a perſon ſhould ſwallow ever ſo little of this 
juice, it will ſo contract every part it touches, that there 
will immediately follow a terrible inflammation and gan- 
grene; and; which is worſe; there has not yet been found 
any antidote againſt it; for which reaſon we ought to be 
very careful to know this plant, in order to avoid it, for 
fear we ſhould take it for any other like it, which would . 
certainly prove fatal. 3 

The poiſonous quality of this plant hath led ſome perſous 
to believe it to be the Cicuta of the ancients ; but accord- 
ing to Wepfer, the Sium alterum oluſatri facie of Lobel, is 
what the ancients called Cicuta, as may be ſeen at large ii 
Wepfer's book de Cicuta. n | 

The ſecond ſort is very common in moiſt ſoils, and 
the ſides of rivers in divers parts of England: this is not 
ſuppoſed to be near ſo ſtrong as che rt, bat is of a poifa 


ous quality, 1 
Al 
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all the ſorte· of theſe plants naturally 
ſd that whoever hath. a mind to cultivate them, ſhould fow 
their ſeeds ſoon after they are ripe in autumn, upon a moiſt 
ſoil, where they will come up, and thrive exceedingly the 
following ſummer, and require no farther care but to clear 
them from weeds. | . | 
ENOTHERA. Lin. Gen. Plant. 424. Tree, or Night 
Primroſe. 
The CHarRACTERS are, 
he empalement 
Sepments at the brim, which turn backward. The r has 
four heart ſbaped petals, which are lengthways inſerted in the 
divifiens of the empalemem. It hath eight aal. ſba 
ftamina, which are inferted in the tube of the empa » The 
cylindrical germen is fituated under the tube of the empalement, 
Supporting a ſlender fiyle, crowned by a thick, quadrifid, obtuſe, 


7 


refexed Fee, 
Olindrica 
angular /ceds. 


The SPEC1Es are, 


1. CExoTHERA (Biennis) foliis ovato-lanceolatis planis | 


caule muricato. Vir. Cliff. 33. Tree Primroſe with. plain, 
eval, ſpear raped leaves. [= | 

FN K pup (Anguftifelia) foliis lanceolatis dentatis, 
caule hiſpido. Tree Primro/e with ſpear-fbaped indented lea ves 
and a prickly flalk. 

3. CExoTHEra (Glabra) foliis Janceolatis planis, caule 
glabro. Tree Primroſe with plain ſpear-foaped leaves, and a 


4. CExoTHERA (Aeli ma) foliis lanceolatis undulatis. 


- 
* 


Vir. Cliff. 33. Tree Primroſe «ith waved ſpear-ſhaped leaves. 


. CinoTruera (Pumila) foliis radicalibus ovatis, cau- 
linis lanceolatis obtuſis, capſulis ovatis ſulcatis. Tab. 188. 
Tree Primroſe ⁊vuitb owal leaves at the root, thoſe on the 


alls /pear-ſpaped and blunt pointed, and oval furrowed ſeed- 


_— | | IS 
- The other ſpecies which have been formerly placed in 
this genus, are now under Jussi and LupwiGla, to 
which the reader is deſired to turn. „5 
Ihe three firſt ſorts grow naturally in Virginia, and in 
other parts 'of North America, from whence their ſeeds 
were brought to Europe in the beginning of the ſixteenth 
century; but they are now become ſo common in many 
parts of Europe, as to be taken for natives. The firft hath 
a long, thick, taper root, which runs deep into the ground, 
from which ariſe many oblong leaves, which ſpread flat on 
the ſurface of the ground; between theſe the ſtalk comes 
out, which riſes between three and four feet high; the 
ſtalk is of a pale green colour, a little hairy, and about the 
thickneſs of a finger, full of pith; this is garniſhed with 
Jong narrow leaves ſet cloſe to the ſtalk without order. The 
flowers are produced all along the ſtalk from the wings of 
the leaves, the germen fitting cloſe to the ſtalk, from the 
top? of which ariſes the tube of the flower, which is narrow; 
at the top is the empalement, which is cut into four acute 
ſegments, reflexed downward. The petal of the flower is 
cut into four Jarge obtuſe ſegments, which in the evening 
are expanded quite flat, but are ſhut in the day; theſe are 


* of a bright yeliow colour. From the flower opening in the 


evening, many perſons call it the Night Primroſe. The 
plants La to lower about Midſummer, and as the ftalks 
dvance in height, ſo other flowers are produced, where- 
by there is a fucceſſion of flowers on the ſame plant till 
autumn. DJ" TIS 1006 12 
The ſecond ſort hath red ſtalks, which are ſet with rough 
rotuberances ; it does not riſe ſo high as the firſt; the 
rer are narrower, and the flowers are fmaller. | 
The third fort differs from the firſt, in having ſhorter 
talks, narrower leaves, and ſmaller flowers: and from the 


grow in moiſt places, 


of the flower is of one leaf, cut into four acute 


ineurved 


T he germen afierward becomes a four-cornered 


cop/ale, having four cells, which are filled with ſmall 


__ 7. 
ng ſmooth ſtalks, which are of a pale 
Pberences are permanent, ſo 42 cre 


ſecond, in havi 


colour, Theſe 
doubtedly different ſpecies, * 
The fourth fort 


s naturally at Buenos Ayres, Th; 
bath a irubby Kalk more than two feet high, garniſhey 
with narrow, hairy, ſpear-ſhaped leaves, ending in acute 

points, a little waved on their edges. The flowers come 
out from the wings of the leaves along the ſtalks, like the 
other ſorts ; they are firſt of a pale yellow, but as they de- 
cay change to an Orange colour ; they are ſmaller than 
thoſe of either of the former ſorts, and expand only in the 
evening; the ſeed-veſſels are flender, taper, and hairy 

This flowers at the ſame time with the former. l 

The fifth ſort grows naturally in Canada, from whence 
the ſeeds were brought to Paris a few years paſt, This is 
a perennial plant, the root is fibrous ; the lower leaves are 
oval and ſmall, fitting cloſe to the ground; the ſtalk is 
ſlender, near a foot high, and is garniſhed with ſmall ſpear. 
ſhaped leaves, of a light green, ending in blunt points 
ſitting cloſe to the ſtalk. The flowers come out from the 
wings of the leaves like the other ſpecies ; theſe are ſmall, 
of a bright yellow colour, and appear at the ſame times 23 
the former, and are ſucceeded by ſhort, oval, furrowed 
ſeed · veſſels, filled with ſmall ſeeds. 

The three firſt ſorts are very hardy plants, which if once 
brought into a garden, and the ſeeds permitted to ſcatter, 
there will be a ſupply of plants without any care. They 
are biennial, and periſh after they have perfected their ſeeds. 
The feeds of theſe plants ſhould be ſown in the autumn, 
for thoſe which are ſown in the ſpring ſeldom riſe the ſame 
year ; when the plants come up, they ſhould be thinned 
and kept clean from weeds, which is all the care they re- 
quire till the. autumn, when they ſhould. be tranſplanted to 
the places where they are defigned to flower; but as the 
roots of theſe plants ſtrike deep in the ground, ſo there 
ſhould be care taken not to cut or break them in removing. 
The plants will thrive in almoſt any ſoil or ſituation, and 
will flower in London in ſmall gardens, better. than moſt 
other plants. 

The fourth ſort is now become pretty common in the 
Engliſh gardens, for if the ſeeds of this are permitted to 
ſcatter, the plants will come up the following ſpring, and 

require no other care but to keep them clean from weeds, 
and thin them where they grow too cloſe. If theſe plants 
are kept in pots, and placed in a green-houſe in the autumn, 
they will live through the winter ; but as they produce 
flowers and ſeeds in the open air, the plants are ſeldom 

preſerved longer. E 

The fifth ſort is perennial, and may be propagated either 
by parting of the roots or by ſeeds ; if it is by the former, 
the beſt time for doing it is in the ſpring; but if they are 
propagated by ſeeds, theſe mould be ſown in the autumn; 
and the ſureſt way is to ſow the ſeeds in pots, and place 
them under a hot-bed frame in winter ; in the ſpring the 
plants will appear, ard when they are fit to remove, a few 
of them may be planted in ſmall pots, to be ſheltered un- 
der a common frame in the winter; and the others may 
be planted in a ſheltered border, where they will endure 
the cold of our ordinary winters very well,” and the follow- 
ing ſummer they will produce flowers and ſeeds in plenty; 
ſo there will be little occaſion for parting of their roots, 
becauſe the ſeedling plants will be much ſtronger and flower 
better than thoſe propagated by offsets. ] 

- OLDENLANDIA.. Plum. Nov. Gen. 42. tab. 36. 

The CHARACTERS are, 8838 

T he empalement of the flower is ,.. manent, fitting upon the 
| germen. The flower has four oval petals, evhich ſpread open, 

and four ſtamina, terminated by ſmall ſummits. It hath @ 
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— 
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| roundiſb germen fituated under the flower, crowned by an 7 
5 - ft 


0 1E 
the afterward turns 10 a globular capſule with - 
Fes „filled with 72 feeds. kan * 
We have but one 8 EOIES of this genus, vix. 
orb LAN DIA (Corymbs/a) pedunculis multifloris, fo- 
is lineari-lanceolatis. Lin. Sp. Pl. 119 Oldenlandia with 

„ {::0crs on a foot-flalk, and linear ſpear-ſhaped len ves. 

The leeds of this piant were ſent into England by Mr, 
Robert Millar, who. gathered them in Jamaica. It is a low 
annual plant, which divides into many branches, ſpreading 
vpon the ground. Theſe branches are garniſhed with long 
narrow leaves, placed oppoſite. From the wings of the 
leaves ariſes the flower-ſtalk, which grows about an inch, 
or à little more in length, and divides into three or four 
ſmaller foot-ſtalks 3 on the top of each of theſe ſtands one 
ſmall white flower. 

The ſeeds of this plant ſhould be ſown early in the ſpring 
on a hot-bed, and when the plants are come up, they ſhould 
be tranſplanted on another hot - bed, or into ſmall pots, and 
plunged into a moderate hot-bed of tanners bark, obſerving 
to water and ſhade tem until they have taken root; after 
which time they muſt have a large ſhare of free air in warm 
weather, and muſt be frequently refreſhed with water. 
With this management the plants will flower in June, and 
their ſeeds will ripen ſoon: fter, ſo that the feeds muſt be 

athered from time to time as they ripen; for as the 

ranches grow larger, ſo there will be freſh flowers produced 
until autumn, when the plants will periſh ; but if the ſeeds 
ate permitted to ſcatter in the pots, the plants will foon 
after appear, which vill live through the winter, provided 
they are placed in the ſtove, and will flower early the fol- 
lowirg ſpring. 5 | 

OLEZA. Tourn. Inft. R. H. 598. tab. 370. The Olive. 
The ChHaracTexs are, 

It bas a ſmall tubulcus empalement of one leaf, cut into four 
Jegments at the top. The flower conſiſts of one petal, which is 
tabulous, cut at the brim inte four ſegments. It has two ſhort 
famina, terminated by ered ſummits, and a rourdifh germen ſup- 
porting a Port ſingle ſizle, crowned by a thick bifid ftigma. 
The germen 8 turns to an cpel /mecth fruit (or berry) 
with one cell, inclofing an oblong oval nut. 

The Spgcies are, 

1. Orr (Gellica) foliis Lneari-lanceolatis ſubtus in- 
tanis. Olive with linear ſpear- ſoaped lea ves, which are hoary 
on their under fide ; commonly called Provence Olive. 

4 2 3 > 2 foliis lanceolatis, fructu ovato. 
de with ſpear- d leaves, and an egg-ſhaped fruit; 
the Spaniſh 0 ed PITT 
. 3- Or s (Sylveftris) foliis lanceolatis obtuſis rigidis, 
ſobtus incanis. Olive with ſpear-fſhaped, ob:uſe, rigid leaves, 
which are hoary on their under fide ; or the Wild Olive. 
+ my 7 folus lanceolatis lucidis, ramis te- 
us. Olive with ffear-ſhaped ſhining leaves, and taper 
branches ; called Africas 8 Fay ; 1 
* "wy 4 — foliis ovatis rigidis ſeſſilibus. Olic 
oval ſti f leaves, /itting cloſe to the br ; / 
called Fry dow Ou hs Ou 1 
The firſt ſort is what the inhabitants of the ſouth of 
rance chiefly cultivate, becauſe from this ſpecies the beſt 
oil is made, which is a great branch of trade in Provence 
and Languedoc, and it is the fruit of this ſort which is moſt 
creme when pickled: of this there are ſome varieties; 
he firſt is called Olive Picholine ; there is another with | 
ark green fruit, one with white fruit, and another with 
maller and rounder fruit; but as theſe are ſuppoſed to be 
only accidental varieties, which have riſen from the ſame 
eds, J have not enumerated them. | 

1 be Olive ſeldom riſes to be a large tree, and is rarely 
oy with a ſingle ſtem, but frequently two or three ſtems 

from the ſame root; theſe grow Fom twenty to thi: ty 


_ 


þ 


| finer, and will keep longer than the other 


OLE . 
feet high, putting out branches from their ſides almoſt their 
whole length, Which are covered with a gray bark, and 
garniſhed with ſtiff leaves, of a lively green on their upper 


fide, and hoary on their under, ſtanding oppoſite. The 
flowers are produced in ſmall bunches from the wings of - 
the leaves; they are ſmall, white, and have ſhort tubes, 
ſpreading open at the top ; theſe are ſucceeded by oval fruit, 
which, in warm countries, ripen in the autumn. | 
The ſecond fort is chiefly cultivated in Spain, where the 
trees grow to a much larger fize than the former ſort ; the 
leaves are much larger, and not ſo white on their under 
fide ; and the fruit is near twice the fize of thoſe of the 
Provence Olive, but are of a ſtrong rank flavour, and the oil 
made from theſe is'too ſtrong for moſt Engliſh palates. 

The third fort is the wild Olive, which grows naturally 
in woods in the ſouth of France, Spain, and Italy, fo is 
never cultivated ; the leaves of this ſort are much ſhorter and 
ſtiffer than thoſe of the other; the branches are frequently 
armed with thorns, and the fruit is ſmall and of no value. 

The fourth and fifth forts grow naturally at the Cape of 
Good Hope ; the fourth riſes to the height of the firit, to 
which it bears ſome reſemblance, but the bark is rougher; 
the leaves are not ſo long, and are of a lucid green on their 
upper ſide; but as this does not produce fruit in Europe, I 
can give nd account of it. i 

Tne fifth fort is of humbler growth, ſeldom ring more 
than four or five feet high, ſehding out branches from the 
root upward, forming a buſhy ſhrub ; the branches are ta- 
per, and covered with a gray bark; the leaves are oval, 
very ſtiff, and ſmaller than thoſe of the other ſpecies. This 
has not produced any fruit in England. 

All theſe ſorts are preſerved in the gardens of the curious, 
but they are rather too tender to thrive in the open air 
in the neighbourhood of London, where they are ſometimes 
planted againſt walls, and with a little protection in very ſe- 
vere ſroſt, they are maintained pretty well; but in Devon- 
ſhire there are ſome of theſe trees, which have grown in the 
open air many years, and are ſeldom injured by the froſt, 
but the ſummers are not warm enough to bring the fruit to 
maturity. There were ſeveral of theſe trees planted againft 


a warm wall at Cambden-houſe, near Kenfington, which 


ſucceeded very wel!, till their tops were advanced above the 
wall; after which they were generally killed in winter, ſoo 
far down as to the top of the wall. Theſe in 1719 produced 
a good number of fruit, which grew ſo large as to be ft for 
picklins ; but fiace that time, their fruir has ſeldom grown: 
to any ſize. 
In Languedoc and Provence, where the Olive-tree is 
greatly cultivated, they propagate it by trunch-ons ſplit” 
from the roots of the trees; for as theſe trees are frequently 
hurt by hard froſts in winter, ſo when the tops are killed, 
they ſend up ſeveral ſtalks from the root; and when theſe 
are grown pretty ſtrong, they ſeparate em with an ax 
from the root ; 1n the ; on of which, they are careful to- 
preſerve a few roots to the truncheons ; theſe are cut off in. 
the ſpring, after the danger of froſt is over, and planted 
about two feet deep in the ground, covering the ſurface 
with litter or mulch, to prevent the ſun and wind from 
penetrating and drying of the ground; when the plants: 
have taken new root, they are careful to ſtir the ground,. 
and deſtroy. the weeds. | i 3 
This tree will grow in almoſt any ſoil, but when it is 


planted in rich moiſt ground, they grow larger and make 


a finer appearance than in poor land; but the fruit is of 
leſs eſteem, becauſc the oil made from it is not fo good as 


| that which is produced in a leaner ſoil. The chalky ground 


is eſteemed the beſt for theſe trees, and the oil which is 
made from the trees growing in that ſort of land is muck: 


In 


tender branches (in the manner practiſed for other trees) 


with water; but you muſt by no means let them have too 
much moiſture, which will rot the tender fibres of their 


tender trees and ſhrubs; but thoſe in the open air will re- 
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; often happens, that the froſt only deſtroys the tender ſhoots ; 


. 


| Ty the countries where the inhabitants are curious in che 
miking'of eis bn, they are frequeii obliged to get | 
trunchtbns of the ordinary ſorts of Olives to plant; 
-ufter they hitve taken good root, they graft them with that 
fort of Olive which wag avon to the other. In Languedoc 
they chiefly propagate Cormeau, the Ampoulan, and 
Moureau, which are three varieties of the firſt ſpecies ; but 
in Spain the ſecond fort is generally cultivated, where they 
have more regard to the ſize of the fruit, and the quantity 
of oil they will I * than to their quality. 8 
In England the plants are only preſerved by way of cu- 
rioſity, and are placed in winter in the green-bouſe for 
variety, fo I ſhall next give an account of the method by 
which they are here propagated, with their manner of 
treatment, ID T7 R 
. Theſe plants may be propagated by laying down their 


L B 


which ſhould remain undiſturbed two years; in which time 
they will have taken root, and may then be taken off from 
the old plants, and tranſplanted either into pots filled with 
freſh light earth, or into the open ground in a warm fitua- 
tion. The beſt ſeaſon for tranſplanting them is the be- 
ginning of April, when you ſhould, if” poſſible, take the 
opportunity of a moiſt ſeaſon; aud thoſe which are planted 
in pots, ſhould be placed in a ſhady part of the green-houſe 
until they have taken root: but thoſe planted in the ground 
ſhould have mulch laid about their roots, to prevent the 
earth from drying too fait, and now and then refreſhed” 


| 


_ 


roots, and deſtroy the trees. When the plants have taken 
freſh root, thoſe in the pots may be expoſed to the open 
air, with other hardy exotics, with which they ſhould be 
houſed in winter, and treated as Myrtles, and other leſs 


quire no farther care until the winter following, when you 
thould mulch the ground about their roots, to prevent the 
froſt from penetrating deep into it; and if the froſt ſhould 
prove very ſevere, you ſhould cover them with mats, which 
will defend them from being injured thereby ; but you muſt 
be cautious not to let the mats continue over them after the 
Froſt is paſt, leſt by keeping them too cloſe, their leaves 
and tender branches ſhoulJ turn mouldy for want of free 
air, which will be of as bad conſequence to the trees, as if 
they had heen expoſed to the froſt, and many times worſe ; 
for it felcom happens, if they have taken much of this 
meuld, cr have been long covered, ſo that it has entered 
the bark, that they are ever recoverable again; whereas it 


but the body and larger branches remain unhurt, and put 
out again the ſucceeding ſpring. 
Theſe trees are generally brought over from Italy every 
ſpring, by the perſons who bring over Oranges, Jaſmines, 
rom whom they may be procured pretty reaſonable ; 
which 1s a better method than to raiſe them from layers in 
this country, that being too tedious; and thoſe which are 
thus brought over, have many times very large ſtems, to 
which ſize young plants in this country would not arrive 
in ten or twelve years growth. When you firſt procure 
theſe ſtems, you ſhould (after having ſoaked the:r roots | 
twenty-four hours in water, and cleaned them from the 
filth they bave contracted in their paſſage) plant chem in 
pots, filled with freſh light earth, and plunge them into a 
moderate hot- bed, obſerving to ſcreen them from the vio- 
lence of the ſun in the heat of the day, and alſo to refreſh 
Nen with water, as you ſhall find the earth in the pots dry. 
n this fituation they will begin to ſhoot in a month or ſix 


DN O | 
tion to the warmth of the ſeaſon ; and after they have may 
Py gone Backs, you ſhould inure them to the open air 

y degroes, into which they ſhould be removed, placing 
them in a fiteation where they may be defended from fr, ® 
windsz in this place they ſhould remain till Ofober falls 
ing, when they muſt be removed into the green-houſe, 3 
was before directed. Having thus managed theſe planty 
until they have acquired ſtrong roots, and made tolerable 

heads, you may draw them out of the pots, pre- 
rving the earth to their roots, and plant them in the 
air in a warm fituation, where you muſt manage them 23 
was before directed for the young ones, and theſe will in 
two or three years produce flowers, and in very warm ſea- 
ſons ſome fruit, provided they do well. The Lucca and 
Box-leaved Olives are the hardieſt, for which reaſon they 
ſhould be preferred to plant in the open air, but the firſt fort 
will grow to be the largeſt trees. | 
OMPHALODES. See CynrocLossvum, 
ONAGRA. See CEnoTHERA. 
ONIONS. See CEA. 
ONOBRYCHIS. See Heprysanvu. 
ONONIS. Lin. Gen. Plant. 772. Reſt-harrow, Cam- 
mock, Petty-whin. | 25H . 

The CHaracTEers are, 
| The empalement of the floauer is cut into fue narrow ſegments, 
the af per being à little raiſed and arched, the lower bending ur- 
der the heel. The flower is of the butterfly kind. The flandard 
is heart-ſhaped, and larger than the wings. The wings are 
oval and ſhort ; the keel is pointed, and longer than the wings, 
1t hath ten ſtamina joined together, and an oblong hairy germen, 
Jupperting a fingle Hyle, crowned by an obtuſe  tigma. The 
germen aficrward becomes @ turgid ped with one cell, inclofing 
kidney-ſaped ſeeds- 

The SyEctes are, | 
| 1. Onon1s (Sping/a) floribus ſubſeſſilibus ſolitariis la- 
teralibus, caule ſpinoſo. Hort. Clif. 359. Reff-barrow with 
Angle flowers fitting cloſe to the fides of the branches, and a 
prickly flalk ; called Cammock, or Petty-whin. 

2. Onon1s (Afri) floribus ſubſeflilibus ſolitariis latera* 
libus, ramis inermibus. Hort. Cliff. 359. Refi=harrow wits 
2 feowers fitting cleſe to the falls, and branches without 

ines. 
1 3. Ogo (Nopen-) caulibus diffuſis, ramis erectis, fo- 
liis ſuperioribus ſolitariis ſtipulis ovatis. Lin. Sp. 1006. 
Trailing maritime Reft-harrow. 22 

4. Onons (Tridentata) foliis ternatis carnoſis ſublinea- 
ribus tridentatis. Lin. Sp. Plant. 718. Reft-barrow with 
trifoliate fleſhy leaves, which are narrow, and have three in- 
dentures. | E 

5. Onox1s (Frutice/a) floribus paniculatis, pedunculis 
ſobtrifloris, ſtipulis vaginalibus, folits ternatis. Hort. Clif, 
358. Reft-harrew with paniculated flowers, generally growng 
three upon a foot. all, fheath-like flipule, and trifeliate leavts; 
er purple ſhrubby Refl-harronww. - 

6. Ononis (Nutrix) pedunculis unifloris ariftatis, foliis 
terminatis ſtipulis integerrimis. Hort. Cliff. 358. Res- 
harrow with one flower on a foot-ftalk, aubich is terminated by 
trifoliate leaves. | | : # 

7. Ononts (Yi/ſce/a) pedunculis unifloris, filo termina- 
tis, caule ramoſo villoſo, foliis ternatis ſerratis. Rſt- Tarrou 
with one flower on each foot- Hall, aubich are terminated by 4 
thread, a branching hairy falt, and trifeliate ſa<ved leaves; 
or broad-leaved ere Refi-harrow of Portugal. i 
8. Os onis (Minutifima) floribus ſeftilibus lateralibus, 
 foliis omnibus tervatis petiolatiſque, ſtipulis ſetaceis. * 
Sp. Plant. 717. Reft-harrow with flowers fitting cloſe to ! 
Ades of the flalks, all the leaves trifeliate, growing upen foot- 


þ 


weeks after, when you ſhould let them have air in propor- 


falks, and briftly fi pulæ. 9. Onon!y 


] 


ONO 
ouminibus lincaribus cernuis. Reff-harrow: awith two 
by a thread. . 


P 
Lin. Sp. PI. 717. Refi-barrow with kafy ſpikes, and fingle 
aVes. 
"_ Onon1s (Anil) foliis ternatis ovatis, petiolis lon- 
ifimis, leguminibus hirſutis. Reft-barrow with eval trife- 
4 leaves, grawing on very long for- falls, and hairy pods. 
The firſt ſort is a common weed in moſt parts of England, 
ſo is rarely admitted into gardens. It has a ſtrong creep- 
ing root, which ſpreads far in the ground, and is with great 
difficulty eradicated ; the ſtalks riſe two feet and a half high; 
they are flender, reddiſh, and hairy, ſending out ſeveral 
branches on their fide, which are armed with ſharp prick les. 
The flowers come out ſingle from the fide of the branches ; 
they are of the butterfly kind, of a purple colour, which 
are ſucceeded by ſmall pods, containing one or two kidney 
ha ſeeds. It flowers t part of ſummer, and the 
ſeeds ripen in the-antumn. The root of this is one of the 
fize opening roots; the cortical part of it is eſteemed a good 


tions of the liver and ſpleen ; there is a variety of this with 
white flowers. | 

The ſecond fort grows naturally in many parts of Eng- 
land, and has been by ſome ſuppoſed to be only'a variety 
of the firſt; but I have cultivated both by ſeeds, and have 
always found the plants retain their difference; the ſtalks 
of this ſort are hairy, and more diffuſed than thoſe of the 
firſt; the leaves are broader, and fit cloſer on the branches; 
the ſtalks grow more upright, aud have no ſpines ; the flowers 
and pods are like thoſe of the firſt. There is alſo a variety 
of this with white flowers. 5 
The third fort grows naturally on the borders of the ſea 
m ſeveral parts of England ; this hath a creeping root, from 
which ariſe many hairy ftalk:, which are near two feet long, 


foliate hairy leaves, thoſe on the lower part of the ſtalks 


narrower. The flowers are like thoſe of the firſt in ſhape, 
coming out fingly from the fide of the ſtalks, but are of a 
brighter purple colour; the pods are ſhort, containing two 
or three ſceds in each. 


ripen in autumn. . 
The fourth fort grows naturally in Spain and Portugal ; 
this riſes with ſhrubby ſtalks two feet and a half high, di- 
viding into ſlender branches, very full of joints, garniſhed 


ſhort foot-ſtalks. The flowers are produced at the end of 
the branches in looſe panicles, ſome of the foot - ſtalks 
uſtaining two, and others but one flower; they are of a 


*piember. 

e afth ſort grows naturally on the Alps; this is a very 
beautiful low ſhrub ; it riſes with ſlender ſhrubby ftalks 
about three feet high, dividing into many branches, which 


pantcles at the end of the Branches upon long foot-ſtalks, 


which for 7 moſt part ſuſtain three large purple flowers; 


ons (Ornirbopodoides) pedunculis biſſoris, ariſta- 


ſpreading on every fide upon the ground, garniſhed with tri- 


being pretty large and oval, but the upper are ſmaller and 


with narrow, trifoliate, thick, fleſhy leaves, ſtanding upon 


are gar niſned with narrow trifoliate leaves, ſawed on their 
Ses, fitting eloſe to the branches. The flowers come out 


che fipula is a kind of 


clofin 


medicine for ſtoppage of urine, and to open the obſtruc- | 


——- 


It flowers in July, and the ſeeds | 


line purple colour, and appear in June; the ſeeds ripen in |. 


1 
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of ſheath, embracing the foot-ſtaſk of 
the flower. It flowers in May, and the flowers, are ſucceeded 
by turgid pods about an inch long, which, are hairy, in- 
- — or four kidney-ſhaped ſeeds, which ripen in 
Auguſt. 1 | As Yo] 
The fixth ſort grows naturally in the ſouth of France aud 
in Spain; this hath a perennial root, and an annual ſtalk 
which riſes near two feet high, ſending out ſhort branches 
from the fide of the lower part ; theſe are garniſhed with 
trifoliate oblong leaves, which are hairy and clampmy. The 
flowers grow in looſe ſpikes at the end of the ſtalks ; they 
are large, and of a bright yellow colour, ſtanding upon: 
pretty long foot-ſtalks, which are extended beyond the 
flowers, the flowers hanging downward from the middle of 
the foot-ftalk. The flowers appear the latter end of june, 
which are ſucceeded hy turgid pads an inch long, contain- 


Ing three or four brown kidney-ſhaped ſeeds, which ripen: 


in September. 

The ſeventh fort grows naturally in Portugal, from whence- 
the ſeeds were ſent to me. This is an annual plant, wich 
a ſtrong, herbaceous, hairy ſtalk, riſing a foot and a half 
high, ſending out branches the whole length, cloſely gar - 
niſhed with trifoliate leaves; the middle lobe being la ge 
and oval, the two ſide lobes long and narrow, rounded at 
their points, and indented on their edges; they are very 


clammy. The foot - talks of the flowers come oat from: 


the wings of the ſtalks ſingly, each ſuſtaining one pale yel - 
low flower, ſtanding erect in the middle of the foot-italk,. 
which is extended beyond the flower. This plant flowers 
in July, and the ſeeds ripen in the autumn; | 
e eighth fort grows naturally in the ſouth of France 
and Italy: this is an annual plant; the ſtalks riſe about 
nine inches high, ſending out one or two fide branches to-- 
ward the bottom; the leaves are ſmall, trifoliate, and oval,- 
ſtanding upon pretty long foot-ſtalks, and are indented on- 
their . The flowers come out ſingly at the wings of 
the ſtalk; they are ſmall, yellow, and ſit very cloſe to the 
ſtalk, having a ſharp briſtly ſtipula under the empalement ;; 
the pods are very ſhort and turgid, containing two or three- 
kidney-ſhaped feeds, It flowers in July, and the feeds ripen: 
in the autumn. | 
The ninth fort grows naturally in Sicily, and is anannual 
plant; the ftalks riſe about nine inches high, ſending out 
one or two branches toward the bottom; theſe are garniſhed: 
with ſmall trifoliate leaves, which ſtand on ſhort foot-ſtalk3.. 
The flowers come out from the ſide of the branches upon 
ſhort foot-ſtalks, each ſuſtaining two ſmall yellow flowers, 
which are ſacceeded by jointed compreſſed pods like thoſe 
of Bird's-foot, having four or five kidney-ſhaped ſeeds ur: 
each. This ſort flowers in July, and the ſeeds ripen in the 
autumn. | 
The tenth ſort grows naturally on the Alps and Helvetian 
mountains; this riſes with a fingle jointed ſtalk a foot and 
a half high, garniſhed with oval, indented, trifoliate leaves, 
ſtanding on pretty long foot ſtalks. The foot-ſtalks of the 
flowers come out from the wings: of the. leaves; they are 
long, flender, each ſuſtains three pale yellow flowers, which 
are ſucceeded by ſhort turgid pods, containing two or three 
ſeeds in each, It flowers in June, and the feeds ripen in- 
September. 
The eleventh ſort grows naturally in Virginia, from 
whence I received the ſeeds. This is a biennial plant; ftom- 


. 


the root comes out many diffuſed. talks which trail upon the 


ground, garniſhed with roundiſh trifoliate leaves, indeed * 
on their edges, having ſhort foot-ſtalks ; they are of a light 
green and ſmooth. "The flowers eome out toward the end 
of the branches upon very ſlender foot-ſtalks, which ariſe 
from the wings of the leaves, each ſuſtaining five ſmall 


— 


yellow flowers ; theſe are ſuccesded by compreſſed pods, 
ſhaped 


N 


iu like a half · moon, or Medick Trefoil. This flowers 

- 4n July; and the feeds ripen in autumn. . 

The twelfth fort came up in earth which was brought 
from Barbadoes, but it does not ſeem to be a native of that 


country, for it riſes eaſily from feeds in the open air here, and 


perfects its ſeeds in the autumn, nor will it thrive in greater 


warmth. This hath an upright ſtalk a foot and a hal high, 


ſending out ſmall fide branches, which are garniſhed with 
roundith trifoliate leaves, ſawed on their edges, ſtanding up- 
on ſhort foot-ſtaiks. The flowers grow in ſhort leafy 2 
at the end of the branches; they are ſmall, and of a pale 
purple colour, appearing in July, and are ſucceeded by 
ſhort turgid pods, containing two or three kidney-ſhaped 
ſeeds, which ripen in autumn. | 
The thirteenth ſort grows naturally in Portugal, Spain, 
and Italy. This is an annual plant, riſing with upright 
branching ſtalks a foot high, garniſhed with fiogle leaves, 
fitting cloſe to the ſtalks; the larger leaves are oval, ,about 
one inch long, and three quarters of an inch broad ; the 
upper leaves are narrow, ending in obtuſe points, and are 
ſightly indented at their ends. The flowers grow in leafy 
ſpikes at the end of the ſtalks ſet cloſe together, having 
hairy empalements; they are pretty large, of a purple co- 
lour, and appear in July; theſe are ſucceeded by taper 
pods about an inch long, incloſing four or five kidney- 
ſhaped ſeeds, This plant has ſeveral titles, in the different 
books of botany. a ; 

The fourteenth ſort grows naturally in the American 
iſlands. This is an annual plant, rifing with a branching 
ſtalk two feet high, garniſhed with trifoliate leaves, whoſe 
lobes are oval, ſtanding upon very long foot-ftalks, which 
are hairy. The flowefs grow in looſe ſpikes at the end of 
the branches ; they are large, of a purpliſh yellow colour, 
and are ſucceeded by very turgid hairy 
taining five or fix large kidney-ſhaped ſeeds. This ſort 
flowers in July and Auguſt, and the ſeeds ripen in the au- 
tumn. From this plant Indigo was formerly made, which, 
I ſuppoſe, was of leſs value than that which is made of the 
true plants, ſo has not been for many years paſt cultivated 
in any of the iſlands. | | 


The three firſt forts are never cultivated in gardens ; theſe 
are very troubleſome weeds whenever they get into the 
fields, for the roots ſpread and multiply greatly in the ground, 
and are ſo tough and ſtrong, that the plough will ſcarcely 
cut through them, ſo are with great difficulty eradicated 
u ben they have once gotten poſſeſſion. 
The fourth and fifth ſorts are low ſhrubby plants, which 
are propagated by ſeeds. The fourth is too tender to thrive 
in the open air in England, unleſs it is planted in a warm 
fituation, and in very ſevere froſt covered to protect it. If 
the ſeeds of both ſorts are ſown upon a bed of light earth 
in April, the plants will come up in May, when they muſt 
be kept clean from weeds; and if they are too cloſe, ſome 
of them ſhould be carefully drawn up in moiſt weather, and 
I at four or five inches diſtance ; thoſe of the 
fourth ſort upon a warm ſheltered border, but the fifth may 
be 3 in a ſhady border, were they will thrive very 
well; after theſe have taken root, they will require no other 
care but to keep them clean from weeds till the ſollowing 
autumn, when they may be tranſplanted to the places where 
they are to remain; thoſe plants which were left growing 
in the bed where they were ſown, muſt alſo be treated in 
the ſame way. Theſe plants will not thrive in pots, there- 
fore ſhould always' be planted in the full ground, where 
"the fifth ſort will flouriſh greatly, and frequently ſend up 
many plants from' their roots, but the other is more impa- 
tient of cold. Theſe plants wil! flower the ſecond year, 
and make a fine appearance during the continuance of their 
Howers, and the fifch ſort will produce ſeeds in plenty. 


s, each con- | 


-O NO 
The fixth fort is propagated by ſeeds, which 
ſown thin in drills upon e | bed of light earth, — 
the plants come up, they muſt be kept clean from 
till the autumn, when they ſhould be carefully taken u 
and tranſplanted into the borders of the pleaſure-gardes 
where they are to remain; the ſecond year they will flower 
and produce ripe ſeeds, but the roots will continue fone 
years, .and are very hardy. | 
The ſeventh, ninth, and thirteenth ſorts, are annual 
bardy plants; theſe are propagated by ſeeds, which ſhould 
be ſown in the places where the plants are to remain, and 
will require no other care but to thin them where they are 
— and keep them clean from weeds. | 
| The eleventh ſort is a biennial plant. The ſeeds of thi, 
| ſhould be ſown on a bed of freſh earth, where the plant 
are to remain, and when they come up, if they are thinned 
where they grow too cloſe, and are kept clean from weeds, 
they will require no other culture. | 
The twelfth ſort is propagated by ſeeds, which ſhould 
be ſown cither on a moderate hot-bed or a warm border in 
the ſpring; and when the plants are fit to remove, 
ſhould be each tranſplanted into a ſeparate ſmall pot, 
plunging them into a gentle hot-bed, obſerving to ſhade 
them till they have taken new root, then they ſhould be 
gradually inured to the open air; the latter end of May,'or 
the beginning of June, they may be fully expoſed to the 
open air, but in autumn they ſhould te placed under a 
common hot-bed frame, to ſcreen them from froſt in win- 
ter. The ſpring following they may be ſhaken out of the 
pots, and planted in the full ground, where they are to 
remain. As. theſe plants have long tap-roots, they will 
not thrive Jong in pots; and if they are planted in wet 
ground, their roots will rot in winter, but in a dry fall 
they are never hurt by cold, and their roots will abide 
many years. | | 
The thirteenth ſort is an annual plant ; the ſeeds of this 
muſt be ſown upon a moderate. hot-bed in the ſpring, and, 
when the plants are fit to remove, they ſhould be tran 
planted on another hot-bed, to bring the plants forward, 
treating them in the ſame way as the African and French 
Marygold. In June they ſhould be taken up with balls of 
earth to their roots, and tranſplanted into the open borders, 
where, if they are ſhaded till they have taken root, they 
will thrive and flower the following month, and perfect 
their ſeeds in autumn. ts 
ONOPORDUM. Lin. Gen. Plant. 834. Woolly Thiſtle. 
The CHARACTERS are, | : 
The common empalement is roundiſh, bellied, and imbricated. 
The flower is compoſed of many her maphrodite florets, which art 
| funnel-ſhaped, equal, and uniform, having narrow tubes, fell 
vr 
ing at the brim, cut into frue points ; they ba ve froe rt pay 
flamina, terminated by cylindrical ſummits, and an oval geren 
crowned with duaun, ſupporting a ſlender ftyle, terminates 2 
crexoned ftigma. The germen becomes a fengle ſeed crowned Wii 
down, fitting in the empalement. 
 TheaSpEC1ES are, | 5 
1. OxorR Du {Acanthium) calycibus ſquarroßs, _ 
ovato-oblongis ſinuatis. Lin. Sp. Plant. 827. Wely T eiff : 
evith rough empalements, and oblong, oval, fenuatcd leaves; 
or common Moolly I hiftle. 1 
2. Ox OorOR Dun (Hhricum) calycibus ſquaroſis, — 
linearibus pinnatifidis. Lin Sp. Plant. 827. Woolly Thif 
awwith rough empalements, and narrow lea ves, ending in many 
points. a ; 3 
3. Oxororpun A abicum) calycibus imbricatis. Ho 
Upſal. 249. Weelly Thiſtle xvith imbricated empatements« * 
4. OxoyorpumM (Orientale) calycibus ſquarroſis, 30” 
lis oblongis, pinnato- ſinuatis decurrentibus, capite M35 
no. Woolly Thiſtle with rough empalements, cb1;ng» / = 


| | 


| _orn 
ated, ving-pointed leaves, run along the fall, and a large 


Thiſtle without flalks. 
The firſt ſort grows naturally on uncultivated places in 
moſt parts of England. It is a biennial plant; the firſt year 
115 edges, and are prickly ; theſe ſpread on the ground, 
and continue the following winter, and in the ſpring ariſes 
the ſtalk in the middle of the leaves, which upon dunghills 


ward into many branches, which have 1 borders run- 
ning along them; theſe are indented, and each indenture 
is terminated by a ſpine. The flalks are terminated by 
ſcaly heads of purple flowers, which appear in June; and 
to theſe ſucceed oblong angular ſeeds, crowned with a hairy 


by the wind, ſo that where the plants are permitted to ripen 
their ſeeds, they often become troubleſome weeds. = 

The ſecond ſort grows naturally in Spain, Portugal, and 
the Levant. This riſes with a taller talk than the former, 
the leaves are much longer and narrower, and the inden- 
tures on their ſides are regular, ending in ſharp ſpines. The 
heads of flowers are larger, and the fpines of the empale- 
went are longer than thoſe of the firſt ſort. | 

+ The third fort grows to the height of nine or ten feet; 
the ſtalks divide into many branches; the leaves are longer 
than of any other ſpecies; the heads of flowers are large and 
of a purple colour ; the empalement hath the ſcales lying 
over each other like thoſe of fiſh. This grows naturally in 
Spain and Portugal. . : . 

The fourth ſort grows naturally about Aleppo. This 
riſes with an upright branching ſtalk ſeven or eight feet 
high ; the leaves are long, and regularly finuated on their 
borders, like wing-pointed leaves. The heads of flowers 
are ny large, and the empalement is very rough and 
Neu. : 

The fifth ſort hath ſeveral oblong, oval, woolly leaves, 
which ſpread on the ground; between theſe come out the 
head of flowers fitting cloſe to the ground; theſe heads are 
ſmaller than any of the other, and the flowers are white. | 
Some of theſe plants have beer formerly cultivated for the 
table, but it was before the Engliſh gardens was well ſup- 
plied with other eſculent plants, for at preſent they are 
rarely eaten here. They require no culture, for if the ſeeds 
are permitted to fall, the plants will come up faſt enough. 
OPHIOG LOSSUM. Adders Tongue. . 
This plant grows naturally in moiſt meadows, and is 
2 — to be made to thrive in gardens, ſo is rarely at- 
empted. | | 
_ OPHRYS. Tourn. Inſt. R. H. 437. tab. 250. Lin. Gen. 
Plant. 902. Twyblade. | 


The CHarkacTERs are, | | 

It has a fingle flalk with a vague ſpatha. The flower bath 
no empalement ; it conſſſis of five oblong petals, which jcin ſo as 
to form a helmet, the under one is bifid. The nectarium is de- 
pendent, and keel-ſhaped bebind ; # hath tao ſhort lamina fit- 
ing on the pcintal. It hath an obieng contorted germen fituated 
under the fluwer, awith a ſtyle adbering to the inner border of the 
nedarium. The germen afterward turns 10 an oval, thrze-cor- 
rered, obtuſe capſule, with one cell opening with three valves, 
Filed with ſmall ſeeds like duft. N 
The Species are, 

1. Ornars (Nidus avis) bulbo fibroſo, caule bifolio, 
foliis ovatis, neQarii labio bifido. Lin. Sp. Plant. 546. 
 wyblage with a fibrous root, two oval leaves on the ftalk, 
| 2 a bifid lip to the nectarium; common Twyblade, or T way- 


ade, 


ht 


cordatis. Lin. Sp. Plant. 946. Twyblade with 
had. | 5, £8 war gar — 1 
g. OnoroRDUM (Acaule) ſubacaule. Lin. Sp. Pl. 1159. | Tn 


va . 
blade with bulbous bunched roots, a 
ts out many large downy leaves, which are finuated on | fid lis to the nefarium ; Birds Ne 


down, which aſſiſt their ſpreading about to a great diſtance | yellow, ſweet, or Muſt 


nectarium divided alnoſt into 


oH 5 
on the flalk ; or Smallef 
3- Ornars (Fibroſs) bulbis Abroſo faſciculatis, caule 
ginato, nectarii labio bifido. Lin. Sp. Plant. 945. Twy- 
lite flalk, and a tri- 

„ or mi/-ſhapten Orchis. 
4. Oranys (Spiralit) balbis 2 2 Gong. caule 


ſubfolioſo, floribus ſecundis, nectarii labio indiviſo. AR. 
Upſal. 1740. Twyblade with 
or good ground, grows five or fix feet high, dividing up- | falt, fruitful flowers, and an undivided' lip to the nectari- 
um ; white, Fweet- ſcented, ſpiral Orchis, called Triple La- 


dies Traces. 


oblong cluftered bulbs, a leafy 


5. Orarys (Monorchis) bulbo globoſo, caule nudo, nec- 
tarit labio trifido. Act. Upſal. 1740. Twyblade with a glo- 
bular bulb, a naked flalk, and a trifid lip to the nectarium; 
Orchis. 

6. Ornars (Anthropophora) bulbis ſubrotundis, caule 
folioſo, neRarii labio lineari tripartito, medio elongato bi- 
fido. Lin. Sp. Plant. 948. Twyblade with reundiſh bulbs, a 

ftalk, and a narrow three- pointed lip to the nectarium, 


| the middle ſegment of which is ftretched out and bifid ; or Man 


is. 

7. Or RIS (In/ſe#ifera) bulbis ſubrotundis, caule foli- 

ofo, nectarii labio ſubquinquelobo. Lin. Sp. Plant. 948. 
T wwyblade with roundiſh bulbs, a leafy flalk, and the lip of the 
five lobes ; Greater Fly Orchis. 
8. Or gars (Agrachnitis) bulbis ſubrotundis, caule fo- 
lioſo, nectarii labio trifido. Tawyblade with roundifo bulbs, a 
leafy flalk, and à trifid lip to the nectarium; the common Eum- 
ble Bee Orchis. 7 "BE 

9. Orrs (Sphegodes) bulbis ſubrotundis, caule fubfo- 
lioſo, neRarii labio trifido hirſuto. Twwyblade with roundiſp 
' bulbs, a leafy flalk, and a hairy trifid lip to the nectarium; 
Humble Bee Satyrion with green wings. | 

The firſt fort grows naturally in woods, and ſometimes 
in moiſt paſtures in ſeveral parts of England. The root is 
compoſed of many ftrong 6bres, from which ariſe two 0 4 
veined leaves; between theſe ariſes a naked ſtalk abou 
eight inches high, terminated by a looſe ſpike of herbace- 
ous flowers reſembling gnats, compoſed of ſive petals, with 
a long bifid lip to the nectarium, with a creft or ſtandard 
above, and two wings on the fide. The flowers fit upon 
an angular germen, which afterward ſwells to a capſule, 
opening when ripe in ſix parts, and filled with ſmall dafty 
ſeeds. This plant refuſes culture, but may be tranſplanted 
from the places where it grows naturally, into a ſhady part 
of the garden, where, if the roots are not diſturbed, they 
will continue ſeveral years, and flower in May, but they 
do not increaſe in gardens. The beſt time to remove the 
roots is in July or Auguſt, when the leaves are decaying, 
for it will be difficult to find the roots after the leaves are 
quite gone. = 54S 

The ſecond fort is found in ſome of the northern coun- 
ties in England, but is ſeldom ſeen growing in the ſouth. 
This hath a ſmall bulb with many ftrong fibres to the roat, 
and ſends out two ſmall, ribbed, heart-ſhaped leaves, ab 
bottom. The ftalk riſes about four inches high, and is 
terminated by a ſpike of ſmall herbaceous flowers ſhaped: 
like thoſe of the firſt ſort. #7 | | 

The third fort grows naturally in ſhady woods in Kent 
and Suſſex. This has ſometimes a ſingle bulbous root, 
and at others ſeveral joined together, from which ariſes a 
ſingle ftalk near a foot high, embraced the whole length 
with leaves like ſheaths; the top of the ſtalk is garniſhed 
like thoſe of - the Or- 


with a looſe ſpike of flowers, ſhaped 


- 


June. 


2. Op HR Ys (Cordato) bulbo fibroſo, caule bifolio, foliis | 


Tue 


Tt 80 


chis, aud ef the colour of decayed leaves. It flowers iq 


aa -_-- __.. aw 
ſort e hills in vera parts | will not rind but when they are removed at 1 thy, 
I * globular b done root, from which | the year when they are in action, the bulb rok 8 
k fix inches high, having two oblong | flowering the following year, — 
; rarely any above; the flowers are | ſhrink, and frequently periſh ; or if 
owiſh. green colour, growing E moval, lo not recover their former ſtrength 


the ſtalk; they have a muſky ſcent. two years. | | | 
N in Au ee * 55 I! When theſe are removed into a garden, the ſoil ſhoulq 
. The 6th.) $ gram naturally in moiſt paſtures in the | be adapted to the forts. Such of them as grow natujajjy 
northern parts of England; I have alſo found it in great | in moi ſhould be planted in ſhady moiſt borders; 
; plene on Endfield Chace, not far from the town. This | thoſe which are inhabitants of woods may be planted under 
' hath many oblong bulbs joined together at the top, from | trees in wilderneſſes, but ſuch as 2 chalk-hill, 
which ariſe three or four oblong leaves; and between theſe | ſhould have a bed of chalk p for em in an open 
i plants are fixed in their ſeveral 


come ont a ſlender ſtalk about fix inches high, -"_X a | fituation, and when the plant: 
few. narrow leaves, which embrace it like a ſheath. The hu they ſhould not be diſturbed after, for if they are 
flowers grow in a cloſe ſpike at the top; they are white, and t clean from weeds, the leſs the ground is diſturbed, 


have an agreeable feent. This flowers in Auguſt and Sep- the better the plants will thrive, and the longer they will 


gle 


tember. | a LACS continse. | 

The fixth ſort upon. the. chalk-hills near North- | OPUNTIA. Tourn. Inſt. R. H. 239. tab. 122. The 
fleet in Kent, and alſo Cawſham-hills near Reading. | Indian Fig, or prickly Pear. 
This hath a roundiſh b root, from which come out a The CaaracTers are, | 


few oblong leaves; the ſtalks riſe a foot and a half high, | The flower is compoſed of ſeveral petali, which are obtuſe, 
garniſhed with a few narrower leaves; the flowers grow in | concave, and placed in a circular order, fitting upon the ger. 
a looſe ſpike on the top of the ſtalk, they are of a ruſty iron | men. It bath a great number of awl-ſhaped ftlamina, which 
colour, ſometimes inclinable to green. The lip of the | are inſerted in the germen. The germen, whith is ſituated un- 
nectarium is divided into three parts, the middle N der the flower, ſupports a cylindrical flyle the length of the fta. 
being ſtretched out much longer than the other, and is di- mina, by a multifid ftigma. The germen afterward 
vided into two ; the upper part of the flawer being hooded, | tara» to a feſby xmbilicated fruit with one cell, inclefing many 
the whole bears ſome reſemblance to a naked man. This D ſeeds. | | 
flowers in june. . he SyEC185 are, 
The ſeventh fort is commonly called the Fly Orchis. 1. OrunT1a (Yulgaris) articulis ovatis compreſſis, ſpinis 
This grows naturally in England, but not in great ty. | ſetaceis. Indian Fig with oval compreſſed joints, and briſtly 
Mr. Ray found it ing on the banks of the Devil's- | ines; the common Indian Fig. | 
ditch in Carabridgeſhire. - I gathered it near Northfleet in 2. OyrunTia (Ficas Indica) articulis ovato-oblongis, ſpi- 
Kent. It hath a roundiſh bulbous root, from which ariſe nis ſetaceis. Indian Fig with oblong oval joints, and brifty 
four or five oblong leaves, and a ſtalk about a foot high, ines. | | 
having a few narrow acute-pointed leaves, embracing it like 3. OyrunTia (Tune) articulis ovato-oblongis, ſpinis 
a ſheath. The flowers are ranged on the upper part of the | ſubulatis. Indian Fig with oblong oval joints, and awl-ſpaped 
Ralk at a diſtance from each other, they have no ſpur ; the | pines.” | 1 
creſt and wings are of an herbaceous colour, but the nec- | 4. OyunTia (Zlatior) articulis ovato-oblongis, ſpinis 
tarium is very like the body of a fly. It flowers the end | longiflimis 4 Indian Fig with oblong oval joinii, 
of May. | and wery long black ſpines. | | 


Tbe cighth for grows naturally in dry paſtures in ſeveral 5. OrunTia (Maxima) articulis ovato-oblongis craffifh- 
parts of England, and is commonly called the Humble Bee | mis, ſpinis inzqualibus. Indian Fig with oblong, oval, thick 


Orchis ; of this there are two or three varieties found wild | joints, and unequal ſpines. - ; 
in England, and ſeveral more in Spain and Portugal. This 6. OyrunT1a (Cochinelifera) articulis ovato-oblongis ſub- 
hath a roundiſh bulbous root, the leaves are like thoſe of | inermibus. Indian Fig with oblong oval joints, almoſt without 
the narrow-leaved Plantain. The ſtalk riſes fix or ſeven | /pines; commonly called the Cochineal Fig. 7 
inches high, having two or three ſheath-ſhaped leaves em- | 7. OrunTia (Curaſſavica) articulis cylindrico-ventr.co- 
bracing it, which are erect; at the top of the ſtalk come | fis compreſſis, ſpinis ſetaceis. Indian Fig with compreſſed, - 
out two or three lowers without ſpurs, baving purpliſh creſts lindrical, bellied joints, and briftly ſpines ; Pinpillow. 
and wings. The nectarium is large, ſhaped like the body 8. OrunT1a (Spinofefima) articulis longiſſimis tenuibus 
of a humble bee, of a dark footy colour, with two or three | compreſſis, ſpinis longiſfimis confertiflimis, gracilibus albi- 
lines running croſs it, of adarker or lighter colour, which | cantibus armatis. Houſt. MSS. Sralky Indian Fig with large, 
appear brighter or duller according to the poſition of the | narrow, compreſſed leaves, armed with the longeſt, narroweft, 
flower to the ſun. It flowers early in June. | white ſpines, growing in cluſters ; this is by the garaeners call- 
The ninth fort grows naturally on the chalk-hills near | ed Robinſon Cru/ce's Coat. 
North£eet in Kent, and in ſeveral other places. This is 9. OrunTia (Polyanthas) prolifer enfiformi-compreſſus 
called the green-winged Humble Bee Orchis. The roots | ferrato-repandus. Indian Fig with compreſſed feword-fbaped 
of this are roundiſh, like thoſe of the former ſort ; the leaves | joints, whoſe indentures turn backward ; Torch T, hiftle with a 
are narrower and fewer :. the ſtalks are ſhorter, the flowers | branching Spleenwort leaf. | + . 
A little ſmaller ;. the wings are green, and the nectarium of Theſe plants are all of them natives of America, though 
a. dark footy colour, and hairy. This flowers the end of | the firſt ſort is found growing wild on the fides of the 
April. # = about Naples, in Sicily, and Spain, but it is probable that 
All theſe forts may be preſerved in gardens, though not | the plants may have been brought from Amenca thither at 
propagated there. The beſt time to remove the roots from | firſt. This has been long in the Engliſh gardens; the 
the places where they paturally grow, is juſt before the | joints or branches are oval or roundiſh, compreſſed on their 
ſtalks fall, for at that time the roots may be eafily diſco- | two fides flat, and have ſmall leaves coming out in knots 
vered, and then they are beginning to reſt, ſo that the bulb | on their ſurface, as alſo on their upper edges, which 


will be fully formed for flowering the following year, and I off in a ſhort time ; and at the ſame knots there are mor 
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„Sort brifily ſpines, which do not appear, unleſs th 
ant — but on being hand ed they enter _ 
fleſh, ſeparate from the plant, fo are troubleſome, and 


often very difficult to get out. The branches of this fort 
ſpread the ground, and frequently trail upon it, put- 
ting out new roots, ſo are extended to a confiderable diſ- 
rance, and never rife in height; theſe are fleſhy and her- 
haceous while they are young, but as they old be- 
come drier, of a contexture, and have ligneous fibres. 
The flowers come out on the _— edges of the branches, 

ly, though ſometimes they are produced on their 
des; theſe fit upon the embryo of the fruit, and are com- 
poſed. of ſeveral roundiſh concave. petals, which ſpread 
open; they are of a pale yeNlow colour, and within ariſe 
a great number of ſtamina, faſtened to the embryo of the 
fruit, which are terminated by oblong ſummits; and in 
the center is ſituated the ſtyle, arora | by a many-pointed 
ſtigma ; after the flowers are paſt, the embryo ſwells to an 
oblong fruit, whoſe ſkin or cover is ſet with ſmall ſpines in 
cluſters, and the infide is fleſhy, of a purple or red colour, 
in which are lodged many black ſeeds. is plant flowers 
here in July and Auguſt, but-unlefs the ſeaſon is very warm 
the fruit will not ripen in England. ; 

The ſecond fort hath oblong, oval, compreſſed branches, 
which grow more erect than thoſe of the firſt, armed with 
longer briſtly ſpines, which come out in cluſters from a point 
on each of the compreſſed fides, ſpreading open like the rays 
of a ſtar. The flowers grow upon the embryo of the fruit, 
which come out from the u edges of the leaves like the 
firſt, but are larger, and of a brighter yellow colour. The 
fruit is alfo larger, and of a deeper purple; the outer ſkin 
is alſo armed with longer ſpines: this is the moſt common 
fort in Jamaica, and upon the fruit of this the wild fort of 
cochineal feeds, which is called Sylveſter. | 

The third. ſort hath ſtronger branches than the ſecond, 
winch are armed with larger thorns, of an awl-ſhape ; they 
are whitiſh, and come out in cłuſters like thoſe of the other 
fort. The flowers are large 
the fruit is ſhaped like the ſecond fort. 

The fourth fort s taller than either of the former; 
the branches are larger, thicker, and of a deeper green; 
they are armed with ftrong black ſpines, which come out in 
cluſters like thoſe of the other ſorts, but the clufters are far- 
ther afunder. The flowers are produced from the upper 
edges of the hranches ; they are ſmaller than thoſe of the 
other ſorts, and are of a purpliſh colour, as are alſo the 
ſtamina ; the fruit is of the ſame form as thoſe of the firſt, 

do not ripen here. 

The fifth ſort is the largeſt of all yet known. The joints 
of theſe are more than a foot Tong, and eight inches broad; 
they are very thick, of a deep green coloar, and armed 
wich a few ſhort briſtly ſpines; the older branches of this 
often become almoſt taper, and are very ſtrong. The flow- 
ers of this ſort J have never yet ſeen, for although I have 

d many of the plants more than ten feet, high, none of 
them has produced any flowers. | 

The ſixth ſort has been always ſuppoſed to be the plant, 
2 which the cochineal inſects feed; this hath oblong, 
2 2 branches, which grow erect, and riſe to the 

eight of eight or ten feet, having ſcarce any ſpines on 
them, and thoſe few which are can ſcarce be diſcerned at 
| N ence, and are fo ſoft as not to be troubleſome when 
| GE, 'The flowers of this ſort are ſmall, and of a pur- 
p'e colour, ſtanding upon the embryo of the fruit, in the 
2 manner as thoſe of the other ſort, but do not expand 
th 80 like them. The flowers of this appear late in the au- 
* An, and che fruit drops off in winter without coming to 
Perfection here; this is cultivated in the fields of New 


"4 


of a bright yellow coloar, and 


; 


| armed with 


pain, for the increaſe of the inſeQs, but it grows naturally 


O P U 


in Jamaica, where it is probable the true cochineal might 


be diſcovered, if perſons of ſkill were to ſearch after the 


inſects. 
The ſeventh ſort is ſaid to 
This bath cylindrical ſwelling 
Zender white ſpines. 
on every fide, and where they have no fy 
ground, very often ſeparating at the joints of the plants, 
and, as they he upon the ground, put out roots, ſo form 


at Curacoa. 
joints, which are cloſely 
The branches ſpread out 


new plants; this ſort very rarely produces flowers in Eng- 


land. In the Weſt-Indies it is called Pinpillows from the 
appearance which the branches have to a pin-cufhion ſtuck 
full of pins. | | 
The eighth ſort was ſent me from Jamaica by the late 
Dr. Houffoun, who found it growing naturally there in 
great plenty, but could never obſerve either fruit or flower 
upon any of the = nor have any of them produced 
either in England. The branches of this fort have much 
longer joints than moſt of the other; they are narrowet, 
and more compreſſed. The fpines of -this are very long, 
flender, and of a yellowiſh brown colour, coming out 15 
cluſters all over the ſurface of the branches, eroſſing each 
other, ſo as to render it dangerous to handle ; for upon be- 
ing touched the ſpines adhere to the hand, and quit the 
brangkes, and penetrate into the fleſh, fo become very trou- 
bleſome. | 1 
The ninth ſort grows naturally in the(Brafils. Fhis hath 
very thin branches, which are indented regularly on their 
edges like Spleenwort; they are of a light green, and ſhaped 
like a broad ſword; . theſe are ſmooth, having no ſpines. 
The flowers come out from the fide, and at the end of the 


branches, fitting on the embryos in the fame way as the 


other ſorts ; they are of a pate yellow colour. The fruit 


is ſhaped like thoſe of the firſt fort, but rarely ripens in 


England. 


11 theſe ſorts (except the firſt) are too tender to thrive 


in the open air in England, nor can many of them be pre- 
ferved through the winters here, unlefs they have artificial 
heat; for when they are placed in a green houſe, they turn 
to a pale yellow colour, their branches ſhrink, and fre- 
ently rot on the firſt approach of warm weather in the 
ring. | 

Theſe plants may all be propagated by cutting off thei 


branches at the joints, during any of the ſummer months, 


'which ſhould be laid in a warm dry place for a fortnight, 


that the wounded part may be healed over, otherwiſe they 
will rot with the moiſture which they imbibe at that part, 
as is the caſe with moſt other ſucculent plants. The foil 
in which theſe plants muſt be planted, ſhould be compoſed 
after the following manner, viz. one third of light freſh 
earth from a paſture, a third part fea-ſand, and the other 
part ſhould be one half rotten tan, and the other half lime 
rubbiſh; theſe hould be well mixed, and laid in a heap 
three or four months before it is uſed, obierving to turn it 
over at leaſt once a month, that the ſeveral parts may be 
well united ; then you ſhould paſs jt through a rough ſcreen, 
in order to ſeparate the largeſt ſtones and clods, but by no 
means ſift it too fine, which is a very common fault ; then 
you ſhould reſerve ſome of the ſmaller ſtones and rubbiſh 
to lay at the bottom of the pots, in order to keep an open 
paſſage for the moiſture to drain off; which is what muſt 


be obſerved for all ſacculent plants, for if the moiſture be - 


detained in the pots, it will rot their roots, and deſtroy the 
lants. | 
4 When you plant any of the branches of theſe plants (ex- 


cept the firſt fort) you ſhould plunge the pots into a mode- 


rate hot-bed, which will greatly facilitate their taking root; 
you ſhould alſo refrcſh them now and then with a little water, 
but be very careful not to let them have too much, or be too 

Ttt 2 | often 


pport fall to the 
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de often refreſhed with water, but it muſt not be 


pro 
if the air be kept 


ORC ; 


often watered, . before they are raoted, When the 
plants begin to ſhoot, you muſt give them a large ſhare of 
air, by raifing the glaſſes, otherwiſe they will draw up ſo 
weak as not to be able to ſupport themſelves ; and after they 
have taken ſtrong root, you ſhould inure them to the air 
by 9 — and chen remove them into the ſtove where they 
ſhould remain, placing them near the glaſſes, which ſhould 
always be opened in warm weather, fo that they may have 
2 3 of a free air, and yet be protected from wet 
an . 


During the ſummer ſeaſon, theſe plants will 


uire to 
ven to 
quantities, left it rot them; and in winter 
i to the warmth of the ſtove, for 

very warm, they will require to be often 
refreſhed, otherwiſe their branches will ſhrink ; but if the 
houſe be kept in a moderate degree of warmth, they ſhould 
have but little, for moiſture at that ſeaſon will rot them 
very ſoon. 


them in Ja 
this ſhould 


rate point, as marked on botanical thermometers ; for if 
they are kept too warm in winter, it cauſes their ſhoots tq 
be very er, weak, and unſightly. Thoſe ſorts which 
are inclinable to upright, ſhould have their branches 
ſupported with „ &therwiſe their weight is ſo great 2s 
to break them down. | 3 

ORANGE. See Aux AN TIiũ nx. 

ORCHARD. In planting of an Orchard, great care 
ſhould be had to the nature of the ſoil, and ſuch forts of 
fruits only ſhould be choſen, as are beſt adapted to the 
2 deſigned for planting, atherwiſe there can be little 

opes of their ſucceeding ; and it is for want of rightly ob- 
ſerviyg this method, that we ſee in many countries O 5 
Planted, which never arrive to any tolerable degree of per- 
ſection, the trees ſtarving, and their bodies are either co- 
vered with Moſs, or the bark cracks and divides, both 
which are evident ſigns of the weakneſs of the trees; where - 
as, it inſtead of Apples the Orchard had heen planted with 
Pears, Cherries, or any other ſort of fruit better adapted to 
the ſoil, the trees might have grown very well, and pro- 
duced great quantities of fruit. : 

As to the poſition of the Orchard, (if you are at full li- 
berty to chuſe) a riſing ground, open to the ſouth-eaſt, is 
to be preferred; but I would by no means adviſe planting 
upon the ſide of a hill, where the declivity is very great, 
for in ſuch places the great rains commonly waſh down the 
better part of the ground, whereby the trees will be de- 
prived of proper nouriſhment ; but where the riſe is gentle, 
it 1s of great advantage to the trees, by admitting the ſun 
and air between them, better than it can upon an entire 
level ; which is an exceeding benefit to the Fruit, by diffi- 
pating fogs, and drying up the damps ; which, when de- 
tained amongſt the trees, mix with the air, and render it 
Tancid ; if it be defended from the weſt, north, and eaſt 
winds, it will alſo render the ſituation ſtill more advan- 
tageous, for it is chiefly from thoſe quarters that fruit-trees 
receive the omen injury; therefore, if the place be not 


naturally defended from theſe by rifing hills (which are al- 
-ways to be preferred,) then you ſhould plant large growing 


timber-trees at fome diſtance from the Orchard, to anſwer 
this purpoſe. | 

You thould alſo have a great regard to the diſtance of 
planting the trees, which is what few people have rightly 
confidered, for if you plant them too oe, they will be 
liable to blights ; the air being hereby pent in amongſt 
them, will alſocauſe the fruit to beill taſted, having a great 
quantity of damp vapours from the perſpiration of the trees, 
and the exhalations from the earth mixed with it, which 
will be imbibed by the fruit, and render their juices 1 


. and unwholeſome. 


1 


| exhauſt the 


| * neh 


| | | ſward of Grafs, and prevent weeds 
The heat in which theſe plants rhrive beſt, is the tempe- 
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yo y 


has been lately practiſed by ſome particular gent 
very ſucceſs, that 1.05 plant the rn 
aſunder, but not in regular rows. The ground between 


the trees they plough and ſow with Wheat and other 

in the ſame manner as if it were clear from trees; and they 

obſerve theit crops to be full as good as thoſe quite exyoſ. 
ed, except juſt under each tree, when they 


NC | are grown 
large, and afford a great ſhade ; and by thus ploughi 
tilling the the trees are — — r 


and healthy, ſcarcel 
9 poverty, and will 
t. 


ever having any Moſs, or other | 
abide —. longer and — 


If the ground, in which you intend to plant an Orch 
has Yew © mrs for ſome a then vs; ſhould N 
| the green ſward the ſpring before you plant the trees; any 
if you will permit it to lie a ſummer fallow, it will great] 
mend it, provided you ftir it two or three times to rot che 
wing thereon. 
At Michaelmas you ſhould plough it pretty deep, in or- 
der to make it ] for the roots of the trees, which ſhould 
be planted thereon in October, provided the foil be gry ; 
but if it be moiſt, the beginning of March will be a better 
| ſeaſon. The diſtance, if defigned for a cloſe Orchard, muſt 
not be leſs than forty feet, but the trees planted twice that 
diftance will ſucceed better.. | 
When you have finiſhed planting the trees, you ſhould 
provide ſome ftakes to ſupport them, otherwiſe the wind 
will blow them out of the ground, which will do them 
much injury, eſpecially after they have been planted ſome 
time; for the ground in the autumn being warm, and for 
the moſt part moiſt, the trees will very ſoon — out a 
great number of young fibres, which, if broken off 
their being diſplaced, will greatly retard the growth of the 


trees. | 
In the ſpring following, if the ſeaſon ſhould prove dry, 
you ſhould cut a quantity of green ſward, which muſt be 
laid upon the ſurface of the ground about their roots, turn- 
ing the Graſs downward, which will prevent the ſun and 
wind from drying the ground, whereby a great expence of 
watering will be ſaved ; and after the firſt year they will be 
out of danger, provided they have taken well. | 
Whenever you plough the ground betwixt theſe trees, 
ou muſt be careful not to go too deep amongſt their roots, 
[eſt you ſhould cut them off, which would greatly damage 
the trees: but if you do it cautiouſly, the ſtirring the ſur- 
face of the 1 will be of great benefit to them, though 
you ſhould obſerve never to ſow too near the trees, norſut- 
fer any great rooting weeds to grow about them, which would 
goodneis of the ſoil, and ftarve them. | 
Tf after the turf, which was laid round the trees, be rot- 
ted, you dig it in gently about the roots, it will greatly en- 


— 


courage them. 


There are ſome perſons who plant many ſorts of fruit 
ther in the ſame Orchard, mixing the trees alternate] ; 
but this is a method which ſhould always be avoided, 
hereby there will be a great difference in the growth of the 
trees, which will not only render them unſightly, but alſo 
the fruit upon the lower trees ill taſted, by the tall ones 
overſhadowing them; ſo that if you are determined to plant 
ſeveral ſorts of fruit on the ſame ſpot, you ſhould obſerve 
to place the largeſt growing trees backward, and ſo proceed 
to thoſe of leſs growth, continuing the ſame method quite 
through the whole plantation; whereby it will appear at 3 
diſtance in a regular ſlope, and the ſun and air will more 
equally paſs throughout the whole Orchard, that every tree 
may have an equal benefit therefrom ; but this can only 


practiſed upon good ground, in which moſt ſorts of fruit- 


trees will thrive, The 


* K * " 
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dae. ORC 
| The foil of your Orchard ſhould alſo be mended oncein -|. + ORCHIS. Tourn. Inſt, R. H. 431. tab. 248, 249. Sa- 


or three years with dung or other manure, which will | tyrion, or Fool-ſtones. 
10 de abſolutel neceſſary for the crops ſown between ; fo The CHarACTERS are, 
where — th are not inclinable to help their Or- It hath a jingle ftalk with a vague ſbeatb. The flower bath 


eat, yet, | ve petalt, three without and two within, The nectarium is 
eſides the | / one leaf, fixed to the fide of the receptacle, between the divi- 
fon of the petals. The upper lip is ſhort and erect, the under 
account. large, broad, and ſpreading 3 the tube is pendulous, horn ap- 
in making choice of trees for an Orchard, you ſhould al- | ed, and prominent behind. It bath two ſhort flender ami na 
ways obſerve to procure them from a ſoil nearly akin to that | ting upon the pointal, with oval erect ſummits, fixed to the 
where they are to be planted, or rather poorer ; for if you | «per lip of the nectarium. It hath an oblong contorged germen 
have them from a very rich ſoil, and that wherein you plant ander the fiower, with a Sort fizle faſtened to the upper lip of 
them is but indifferent, they will not thrive well, eſpecially | thc nefarium. germen afterward turns to an oblong cap- © 
for four or five years after planting ; ſo that it is a very | /ule with one cell, having three keel-ſhaped valves, opening on 
wrong practice to make the-nurſery, where young trees are | the three fides, but joined at top and bottom, filed with ſmall 
raiſed very rich, when the trees are defigned for a middling | /eeds lite duſt. ; 
or poor ſoil. The trees ſhould alſo be young and thriving, The SrEcits are, | 7 
for whatever ſome-perſons may adviſe to the contrary, yet | 1. Orcnis (Morjo) bulbis indivifis, neRarii- labio qua- 
it has always been obſerved, that though large trees may drifido crenulato, cornu obtuſo. AQ. Upſal. 1740. Orcis 
grow and produce fruit after being removed, they never | awith undivided bulbs, the lip of the nectarium cut into tur 
make ſo good trees, nor are ſo long lived as thoſe which , points, which are ſlightly indented, and an abtuſe horn zer 
planted while young. 5 common Female Orchis. | DT, 
Theſe trees, after they are planted out, will require no | 2. ORC Hů (Maſcula) bulbis indiviſis, nectarii labio æ- 
other pruning, but only to cut out dead branches, or ſuch quali, cornu integro, galeæ alis reflexis acutis. Or chis wuith: 
as croſs each other, which render their heads confuſed and | undivided bulbs, the lip of the nectarium equal. an entire horn. 
unſightly : the pruning them too often, or ſhortening their | and the wings of the flandard acute and reflexed ; the Male 
branches, is very injurious, eipecially to Cherries and ſtone. | Orchzs. | ; 
fruit, which will gum prodigiouſly, and decay in ſuch places | 3. Qacnis (Biyelia) bulbis indiviſis; nectarii labio lan- 
where they are cut; and the Apples and Pears, which are | ceolato integerrimo, cornu longiſſimo, petalis patentibus.. 
not of ſo nice a nature, will produce a greater quantity of | AQ. Upſal. 1740. Orchis with undivided" balbs, the lip f 
lateral branches, which will fill the heads of the trees with | the nectarium entire and ſpear-fhaped, a very long horn, and 
weak ſhoots, whenever their branches are thus ſhortened; | petals ſpreading very wide ; or Butterfly Orchis. 


„where the expence of manure is pretty 
8 there is a crop expected from the ground 
fruit, they will the more readily be at the charge upon that 


and many times the fruit is hereby cut off, which, on many 4. Orxcnis (Militaris) bulbis indiviſis, nectarii labio 
ſorts of fruit trees, is firſt produced at the extremity of their | quinquefido punctis ſcabro, cornu obtuſo, petalis conflu- 


ſhoots. | entibus. Act. Upſal. 1740. Orchis with undivided bulbs, a- 

It may perhaps ſeem ſtrange to ſome perſons, that I | Ave pointed lip to the nectarium, having rough ſpots, an ob 
fhould recommend the allowing ſo much diſtance to the | horn, and pelals running together ; or the Man Orchiss 
trees in an Orchard, becauſe a {mall piece of ground will - 5. Ozrcais (Pyramidales) bulbis indivifis, nectarii labio- 
admit of very few trees when . in this method; but | trifido antice bidentato, cornu Jongo, petalis acuminatis. 
they will pleaſe to obſerve, that when the trees are grown | Act. Upſal. 1740. Orchis with undivided bulbs, a trifid lip 
up, they will produce a great deal more fruit, than twice | 7o the nectarium, indented <with tauo teeth behind, a long bern, 
the number when Moved cloſe, and will be vaſtly better | and acute-pointed petals; Mountain military Orchis, with a 
taſted ; the trees, when placed at a large diſtance, being | reddiſh conglomerated ſpike. 


never ſo much in danger of blighting as in cloſe plantati- 6. Orcas (Latifolia) bulbis indivifis, nectarii labio- 

ons; as hath been obſerved in Herefordſhire, the great coun- | quadrifido punctis ſcabro, cornu obtuſo, petalis diſtinctis. 

ty for Orchards, where they find, that when Orchards are | Act. Upfal. 1740. Orchis with undivided bulle, the. lip of the * 
ſo planted or ſituated, that the air is pent up amongſt the | nefarium quadrifid, having vough ſpots, an obtuſe horn, and 


trees, the vapours which ariſe from the damp of the ground, | diftin& perals. | 

and the perſpiration of the trees, colle& the heat of the 7. Orcais (Maculata) bulbis ſubpalmatis rectis, necta- 
ſun, and refle& it in ſtreams ſo as to cauſe what they call a | rii cornu conico, labio trilobo, Jateralibus reflexo, bracteis 
fre blaſt, which is the moſt hurtful to their fruits; and | flore longioribus. Act. Upſal. 1740. Orchis with fraight, 
this is moſt frequent where the Orchards are open to the {| palmated, Eulleus rocts, à cenical horn to the nectarium, the lip- 


_ 


ſouth ſun, cut imo three lobes, which are reflexed on the ſides, and bratew 
But as Orchards ſhould never be planted, unleſs where | longer than the fioxer:. | 
ge quantities of fruit are defired, fo it will be the ſame | 8. Orxcais (C:onop/ca) bulbis palmatis patentibus, nec- 


thing to allow twice or three times the quantity of ground, | tarii cornu germinibus breviore, labio plano petalis dorſa-- 

lince there may be a crop of grain of any fort upon the | libus erectis. Act. Upſal. 1740. Orchis with handed ſpread- 
place (as was before ſaid,) ſo that there is no loſs of ing bulbs, the horn of the neftarium ſhorter than the germen, a 

ground ; and for a family only, it is hardly worth while to | plain lip, and the hinder part of the petals erc&. 

plant an Orchard, ſince a kitchen-garden well planted with | 9. Orxcn1s (dbertiva) bulbis faſciculatis filiformibus, . 
cipaliers will afford more fruit than can be eaten while good, | nearii labio ovato integerrimo. Act. Upſal. 1740. Orchis « 

eſpecially if the kitchen-garden be proportioned to the | Sith thread: lite bulbs growing in bunches, and the lip of the 
largeneſs of the family; and if cyder be required, there | nectarium oval and entire; or Purple Bird's Neſt. | 
way be a large avenue of Apple-trees extended croſs a neigh- The firſt ſort grows naturally in paſtures in moſt parts of 
bouring held, which will render it pleaſant, and produce a | England. This hath a double bulbous root, with ſome. 

great any of fruit; or there may be ſome fingle rows of | fibres coming out from the top ; it has four or fix oblong 
trees planted to ſurround fields, &c. which will fully an- leaves lying on the ground, which are reflexed. The fatk- 
ſwer the ſame purpoſe, and be leſs liable to the fire blaſts | riſes nine or ten inches high, having four or fix leaves which 
fare · mentioned. | embrace it: this is terminated by a ſhort looſe = of 
Wers, 


Nowers, having a ur- pointed indented 


rium, and an obtuſe horn. The flowers are of a pale pur- 


ORC 


ple colour, marked with deeper purple fpots. It flowers 
n May. | 
The ſecond ſort grows naturally in woods and ſhady 
places in many of England. This hath a double bul- 
| avon root, which is about the fize and ſhape of middling 
Olives ; it hath fix or ſeven long broad leaves, ſh like 
thoſe of Lilies, which have ſeveral black ſpots on their up- 


per fide; the ſtalk is round, and a foot high, having one 


or two ſmaller leaves embracing it. The flowers are diſ- 
pofed in a long ſpike on the top of the ftalk ; they are of a 
purple colour, marked with deep purple ſpots, and have an 
agreeable ſcent. It flowers the latter end of April. 
The third fort grows naturally under buſhes by the fide 


of paſtures in many parts of England. This hath a root 


compoſed of two oblong Pear-ſhaped bulbs, from which 

come out three or four Lily-ſhaped leaves, of a pale green, 

with a few faint ſpots ; the ſtalk riſes near a foot high; it is 

lender, furrowed, and has a few very ſmall leaves which 

embrace it: this is terminated by a looſe ſpike of white 

flowers ſmelling ſweet, which reſemble a butterfly with ex- 
anded wings. This flowers in June. 

The foarth ſort is found growing naturally on Cawſham- 
hills, and in other places where the ſoil is chalk. The 
roots of this ſort are compoſed” of two bulbs, from which 
come out four or five r the ſtalk is about nine 
inches high, ſuſtaining a looſe ſpike of ſweet ſmelling flow- 
ers, each hanging on a pretty long foot-ſtalk ; they have a 
ſhort obtuſe horn, a creſt and wings of an Aſh colour with- 
out, reddiſh within, and ſtriped with deeper lines ; the lip 
is oblong, divided into five parts, having rough ſpots. 
This flowers in June. | ; 

The fifth fort grows naturally on chalk-hills in ſeveral 
pore of England. The root of this is compoſed of two ob- 

ng bulbs, from, which ariſe three or four narrow oblong 


| leaves; the ſtalk riſes a foot bigh, having three or four nar- 


row erect leaves, which embrace it. The flowers are pro- 
duced ina thick roundiſh ſpike at the top; they are of a 
reddiſh colour, having long ſpurs, and the wings are acute- 


pointed. It flowers in June. 


The fixth fort grows naturally on dry paſtures in many 
arts of England. This hath a double bulbous root; the 
1 * are oBlong and narrow; the ſtalk riſes fix or ſeven 
inches high, having two or three leaves, which embrace it 


like ſheaths. The flowers grow in cloſe ſhort ſpikes at the 


tcp; they are of a purple colour; the lip of the nefarium 
1s divided into four parts, having rough ſpots ; the ſpur is 
obtuſe, and the petals are diſtinct. There is a variety of 
this with a white netarium. It flowers in June. 

The ſeventh fort grows naturally in moiſt meadows in 


many parts of England. The root of this is compoſed of 


two fleſhy bulbs, which are divided into four or five fingers, 
ſo as to reſemble an open hand; the ſtalk riſes from nine 
inches to a foot high, garniſhed with leaves the whole length, 
which are three or four inches long, and one broad, em- 
bracing the ſtalk with their baſe ; theſe are not ſpotted, and 
end in acute points. The flowers are diſpoſed in a ſpike 
on the top of the ſtalk, with ſmall narrow leaves (called 
bracteæ) between them, which are longer than the flowers. 
The ſpur is half an inch long, extended backward ;- the lip 
of the nectariĩum is broad Keided into three lobes, two ſide 


ones being reflexed ; the flowers and bracteæ are of a pur- 


1 having deep purple ſpots. - It flowers in- May. 
There are two varieties of this, differing in the colour of 


their flowers, and one with a narrow leaf. 
The eighth ſort rows naturally in meadows in ſeveral | 
he root of this is compoſed of two, | 


. road fleſhy ' bulbs, both of which are divided into four 


arts of England. 


lip to the necta- 


| 


Fngers, which uw aſunder. The ftalk riſes 
a half high, and is very ſtrong, inclining ta a 1 
lour; it is garnifhed with leaves the whole length. * 
flowers are collected in a cloſe ſpike at the top of the 

they are of a = purple colour; the ſpur is about a third 
part of an inch long; tl beard of the nectarium is plain, 
and divided into three parts, which is marked with 
purple ſpots ; under each foot-ſtalk is placed a narrow leaf 
(or braftez) of a putpliſh colour. The leaves and talks of 
the plant have many dark ſpots. It flowers in June. There 
are two or three varieties of this, which differ in the colour 
of their flowers. 3 | 

The ninth ſort grows naturally in ſhady woods in ſeveral 
parts of England, but particularly in Suſſex and Ham 
ſhire, in both which counties I have ſeveral times ound . 
The root of this plant is compoſed of many thick, oblique 
long fibres, which are fleſhy ; the ſtalk riſes near two feer 
high, wrapped round with leaves like ſheaths ; theſe areof 
a purple colour. The flowers are diſpoſed in a looſe thyrſe 
at the top of the ſtalk ; they are of a purple colour, having 
an oval entire lip to the nectarium, the creſt terminating in 
a horn. It flowers in June. | 700. | 

All theſe forts of Orchis grow wild in ſeveral parts of 
England, but for the extreme oddneſs and beauty of their 
flowers, - deſerve a place in every good garden; and the 
reaſon for their not being cultivated-in gardens, proceeds 
from their difficulty to be tranſplanted ; though this, I be- 

heve, may be eaſily overcome, where a perſon has an op- 
portunity of marking their roots in their time of flowering, 
and letting them remain until their leaves are Famer) 
when they may be tranſplanted with ſafety ; for it is the 
ſame with moſt forts of bulbous or fleſhy-rooted plants, 
which, if tranſplanted before their leaves decay, feldom 
live, notwithſtanding you preſerve a large ball of earth 
about them ; for the extreme parts of their fibres extend to 
a great depth in the ground, from whence they receive 
their nouriſhment, which, if broken or damaged by taking 
up their roots, ſeldom thrive after ; for though they may 
ſometimes remain alive a year or two, yet they grow 
until they quite decay; which is alfo the caſe with Tuli 
Fritillarias, and other bulbous roots, when removed 
they have made ſhoots : ſo that whoever would cultivate 
them, ſhould ſearch them out in their ſeaſon of 2 
and mark them; and when their leaves are decayed, or ju 
as they are going off, the roots ſhould be taken up, and 
planted in a foil and fitgation as nearly „ that 
wherein they naturally grow, as poſſible, otherwiſe they 
will not thrive, ſo that they cannot be placed all in the 
ſame bed; for ſome are only found upon chalky hills, others 
in moiſt meadows, and ſome in ſhady woods, or under 
trees; but if their ſoil and ſituation be adapted to their va. 
rious ſorts, they will thrive and continue ſeveral years, and 
during their ſeaſon of flowering, will afford as great varie- 
ties as any flowers which are at preſent cultivated. 
OREOSELINUM. See ATHAMANTA. | 
ORIGANUM. Lin. Gen. Plant. £45. Origany, or Pot 
| Marjoram. 
The CHaRaACTERS are, 

The faber is of the lip kind; the upper lip is plain, ered, 
obtuſe, and indenicd ; the under lip is trifid, the ſegments being 
nearly equal. The owers have four flender lamina, t-u0 being 
as long as the petal, the other two are longer, terminated 
femple ſummits ; they have a four-cornered germen, ſupporting 4 
Lender ft;le inclining to the upper lip, crowned by a bifid fiigme: 

The germen afterward turns to four ſeeds ſhut up in the ent 
ment of the flower. 
| he SPECIES are, 3 
1. OS A Nu (Julgare) ſpicis ſubrotundis paniculatis 


— — 


conglomeratis, bracteis calyce longioribus ovatis. * 


o R 
. L. A and oval — 2 are poor iy wa | 


; or common wild Origany, 

2. Orn1GanuM (Heracleoticum) ſpicis longis pedunculis 
| apgregatis, braQeis longitudine calycum. Lin. Gen. Pl. 589. 
Yripany with long fpites growing in bunches, and brattea, as 
e os the empalement 3 or winter ſiueet Marjoram. X 
J. OriGANUM (Latifolium) ſpicis oblongis paniculatis 

lomeratis, folits ovatis glabris. Origany with o 
piles of flowers growing in cluſtered panicles, aud oval ſmoo 
— or broad laa ved ſmooth Origany. . 
4. Orn1G6anuM (Humile) caule repente, ſpicis oblongis 
conglomeratis, bracteis florum longioribus. Origany with a 
erteping Hall, and oblong ſpikes of flowers growing in cluſters, 
with brafeee longer than the flower ; low wild Origuny. 
5, ORtGANUM (Orientale) caule erecto ramoſo, foliis 
ovatis rugoſis, = ſubrotundis conglomeratis, bracteis 
calycum brevioribus. Origany with an erect branching flalk, 


. 


with braftee Horter than the 
6. Oxi1GanuM (Creticum) ſpicis aggregatis longis priſ- 


twice the length of the empalement ; Origany of Crete. 
ſubrotundis com pactis pubeſcentibus. Hort. Cliff. 304. 


Giles; common, or faveet Marjuram. 
8. Ortcanum (2Zgypriacum) foliis carnoſis tomentoſis. 
Lin. Sp. Plant. 588. Origany with ficſby woolly leaves. 

9. Oricanum (Smyrneum) foliis ovatis acutè ſcrratis, 
ſpicis congeſtis umbellatim faftigiatis. Hort. Cliff. 304. 
gany with oval leaves acutely ſawed, and ſpikes of flowers 
liſpeſed in umbellated bunches. | | 

10, Oricanum (Difamnus) foliis omnibus tomentoſis, 
ſpicis nutantibus. Origany with all the leaves woelly, and 
modding ſpit:s of flowers ; or Diitany of Crete. 

II. Or1GaxuM (Sypileurm) foliis omnibus glabris, ſpicis 
nutantibus. Hort. Clitt. 304. Origany with all the leave: 
ſmooth, and nedding ſpikes of flowers ; Dittany of mount Sipylus. 
12. OrtGaxum (Hybridum) foliis inferioribus tomen- 
tols, ſpicis nutantibus. Hort. Cliff. 304. Origany with the 
under leaves heary, and nodding ſpikes of flowers. 

13. OxiGaxum (Onites) ſpicis oblongis aggregatis hir- 
ſutis, folits cordatis tomentofis. Lin. Sp. Plant. 590. Ori- 
gany with oblong hairy ſpikes growing in bunches, and heart- 
Haped woolly leaves. | | 

The firſt ſort grows naturally in thickets, and among 
buſkes in ſeveral parts of England; the root is perennial, 
compoſed of many ſmall ligneous fibres. The ftalks are 
ſquare, and riſe near two feet high ; they are ligneous, 
and garniſhed with oval leaves, placed by pairs at each 
Hint; from the wings of theſe come out three or four 
ſmaller leav2s on each fide, which reſemble thoſe of Marjo- 
ram, fitting cloſe to the ſtalk ; they have an aromatic ſeent ; 
the flowers are produced in roundiſh ſpikes growing in pa- 
nicles at the top of the ſtalks, many of the ſpikes being 
gathered together; they are of a gech colour, and peep out 
of their ſcaly covering. Their upper lip is cut into two, 


ee ; the ſtamina ſtand out a little beyond the petals, and 
we of a purpliſh colour. It flowers in June and July, and 
e ſeeds ripen in the autumn. This ſort is ſometimes 
Cultivated in gardens, and is by ſome called Pot Marjoram, 

V it is generally uſed in ſoups. 
will riſe plentifully from ſcattered ſeeds, or it may be 


5 in autumn, and may be planted in any foil not over- 


| pual rough leaves, roundijh ſpikes 27 flowers growing in cluſters, | | 
ment. i 


maticis rectis bracteis, membranaceis, calyce duplo longi- 
oribus. Lin. Sp. Plant. 589. Origany with long, upright, 
priſmatical ſpikes growtng in clufters, and membranaceous bradtee 


Origany with oval obtuſe leaves, and roundiſh, compa?, hairy 


ſtanding ere, and the lower * or beard is divided into 
£ 


ben ted by parting of the roots; the beſt time for doing 


' 


ORT 


moiſt, and will thrive in any ſituation, ſo require no other 
care but to keep it clear from weeds, There is a variety 
of this with white flowers and light green ſtalks, and another 
with variegated leaves. 
The ſecond fort is now commonly known by the title of 
winter ſweet Marjoram, though this was formerly ſtiled 
Pot Marjoram. This hath a perennial root, from which 
ariſe many branching four-cornered ſtalks a foot and a half 
high, inclining to a purpliſh colour, garniſhed with oval, 
obtuſe, hairy leaves, reſembling greatly thoſe of ſweet 
Marjoram, ſtanding oppoſite; the flowers are diſpoſed in 
—_ about two inches long, ſeveral arifing together from 
e divifions of the ftalk. They are ſmall, white, and 
peep out of their ſcaly covers; theſe appear in July, and 
the ſeeds ripen in autumn. It grows naturally in Greece 
and the warm parts of Europe, but is hardy enough to 
thrive in the open air in England, and is chiefly cultivated. 
for noſegays, as it comes ſooner to flower than ſweet Mar- 
joram, ſo it is uſed for the ſame purpoſes, till the other 
comes to maturity. There is a variety of this with varie- 
gated leaves. This is 828 propagated by parting of 
the roots in autumn, and ſhould have a dry ſoil, where it: 
will thrive, requiring no other culture than the firſt fort. 
The third ſort grows naturally in France and Italy; this 


hath a perennial root, from which ariſe ſeveral flender 
. 7. OA ANuN (Majerana) foliis ovalibus obtuſis, ſpicis 


bending ſtalks near a foot high, garniſhed with oval ſmooth- 

leaves, ſtanding on pretty long foot-ſtalks. The flowers 

are produced in oblong ſpikes, which grow in cluſtered” 

panicles ; they are ſmall, of a purpliſh colour, peeping out 

of their ſcaly covering. It flowers in June, and may be 

8 by parting of the roots in the ſame way as the 
rmer. 

The fourth fort grows plentifully about Orleans ĩn France; 
this hath a perennial root, from which ariſe ſeveral four-cor- 
nered ftalks about fix inches high, which frequently bend 
to thaayround, and put out roots; t are garniſhed with 
oblong hairy leaves, fitting cloſe to the ſtalk. The flowers 

in oblong cluſtered ſpikes at the top of the ſtalks, 
having long coloured bracteæ between each; the flowers 
are ſome whitiſh, others purple in the ſame ſpikes; they 
are ſmall, and peep out of their ſcaly covers. This flow-- 
ers in June, and may be propagatedin the ſame way as the- 
former. | | | 3 

The fifth ſort grows naturally in the Levant; it is a pe- 
rennial plant. The ftalks riſe near two fect high, and: 
branch out their whole length; they are purple, garniſhed 
with oval rough leaves, ſomewhat like thoſe of Self-heal, - 
but ſmaller. The flowers grow in roundiſh cluſtered ſpikes, . 
having ſhort bracteæ; they are purple, and appear in une, 
but are not ſucceeded by ſeed: here. It is propagated by 
parting of the heads in the ſame way as the former; and- 
muſt have a dry ſoil. 

The fixth fort is the Origany of Crete, which is directed 
to be uſed in medicine, but there has been great confuſion 
among botaniſts in diſtinguiſt ing the ſpectes. This riſes 
with four-cornered talks a foot Pigh, garniſhed with thick, 
hoary, oval leaves, of a ſtrong aromatic ſcent. The flow-- 
ers grow in long, erect, bunched ipikes at the top of the 
ſtalks, having membranous bracteæ between, which are 
twice the length of the empalement; the flowers are ſmall 
and white like thoſe of the common Origany. It lowers in 
July, but ſeldom perfects ſeeds in England. It is propa- 
gated by parting of the roots as the former, but muſt have 
a dry ſoil and # warm ſituation, otherwiſe it will not live 
through the winter here. | 

The ſeventh ſort is the common ſweet Marjoram, which 
is ſo well known as to need no deſcription. With us in: 
England it is efteemed an annual plant, though the roots 


2 


often live throagh the winter in mild ſeaſons, or if they are 
| ſheltercd- 


ORI ORI 
-houſe; but in warm countries, I believe, will live through the common winters without any other 
it is only biennial. | | ſhelter; but as they are liable to be killed by ſevere frof, 
This is propagated by ſeeds, which are generally im- fo it will be proper to keep a few plants in pots, to be thel- 
ported from the ſouth of France or Italy, for they ſeldom | tered in winter to preſerve the kind. | 
Tipen in England. Theſe are ſown on a warm border to» | Theeleventh ſort grows naturally on Mount Sipylus near 
ward the end of March, and when the plants are come Magneſia, where it was diſcovered by Sir George Wheeler, 
about an inch high, they ſhould be tranſplanted into beds | who ſent the ſeeds to the Oxford garden, where the plants 
of rich earth, at fix inches diſtance every way, obſerving | were raiſed ; this hath a perennial root, but an annual ſtalk. 
to water them duly till they have taken new root, after | The root is compoſed of many flender igneous fibres; the 
which they will require no other care but to keep them | leaves are oval, ſmooth, and of a grayiſh colour; the fialk, 
clean from weeds. The plants will ſpread and. cover the | are flender, of a purpliſh colour, four-cornered and ſmooth ; 
ground, in July they will begin to flower, at which time | they riſe near two feet high, ſending out ſlender branches on 
at is cut for uſe, and is then called knotted Marjoram, | each fide oppoſite, which are terminated by lender oblong 


ſheltered in a green 


I be eighth ſort 


are garniſhed with roundiſh, thick, woolly leaves, hollowed 


a border 


from the heads of flowers being collected into roundiſh cloſe 
heads like knots. 


— 


s naturally in Africa ; this is a pe- 
rennial plant with a low ſhrubby ſtalk, ſeldom rifing more 
than a foot and a half high, dividing into branches, which 


like a ladle ; they are like thoſe of the common Marjo- 
ram, but are of a thicker ſubſtance and woolly, and have 
much the ſame ſcent, The flowers are produced in roundiſh 
Tpikes, cloſely joined together at the top of the ſtalks, and, 
at the end of the {mall fide branches; they are of a pale 
Heſh colour, peeping out of their ſcaly coverings. This 
ſort flowers in July and Auguſt, but does not ripen ſeeds in 
England. a 
It is propagated by ſlips or cuttings, which, if planted in 
good earth during any of the ſummer months, 
and ſhaded from the ſun and duly watered, will take root 
freely, and afterward the plants may be taken up, and 
planted in ſmall pots, filled with light kitchen-garden earth, 
and placed in the ſhade till they have taken new root; then 
they may be removed into an open ſituation, where they 
may remain till the end of October, when they muſt be 
Placed under ſhelter, for they will not live through the 
winter in the open air here; but if they are put under a 
hot-bed frame, where they may be protected from hard 
Froſt, and have as much free air as poſſible in mild wea- 
ther. they will thrive better than if they are more tenderly 
treated. | | 
The tenth ſort is the Dittany of Crete, which is uſed in 
medicine; this grows naturally upon Mount Ida in Candia ; 
it is a perennial plant, The ſtalks are hairy, and riſe about 
nine inches high, of a purpliſh colour, and ſend out ſmall 
branches from their ſides by pairs oppoſite ; they are gar- 
niſhed with round, thick, woolly leaves, which are very 
white ; the whole plant has a piercing aromatic ſcent, and 
biting tafte ; the flowers are collected in looſe leafy heads 
of a purple colour, which nod downward. They are ſmall, 
and of a purple colour; the ſtamina ſtands out beyond the 
petal, two of them being much longer than the other. It 
flowers in June and July, and in warm ſeaſons the ſeeds 
—_ in autumn. d by ot , | 
This is propagated eafily anting cuttings or ſlips, 
Auring any of 2 ſummer Bog Thefe ſhould be lens 
either 1n pots or a ſhady border, covering them cloſe with a 
bell or hand-glaſs to exclude the air, and now and then re- 
freſhing them with water, but they muſt not have too much 
wet. When theſe have taken root, they ſhould be carefully 
taken up, and each planted into a ſeparate ſmall pot, filled 
with light earth, and placed in the ſhade till they have 
taken new root, when they ſhould be removed into an open 
ſituation, where they may continue till autumt, and then 
E under a hot · bed frame, to ſcreen them from the froſt, 
but they ſhould enjoy the free air at all times in mild wea- 
ther. The following ſpring ſome of the plants may be 
Ahaken out of the pots, and planted in a warm border near 


and fit cloſe to the ſtalk. It fiowers in June and July, and 


cies ; but as the ſtalks and heads of flowers bear a greater 


of the Dittany of Crete, but are not ſo thick or woolly; the 


2 good aſpected wall, and in a dry ſoil, where the plants 


% 


ſpikes of purpliſh flowers, which peep out of their ſcaly 
covers; the flowers are ſmall, but ſhaped like thoſe of the 
tenth ſort ; their ſtamina are extended out of the petal a 
confiderable length. The leaves on the lower part of the 
ſtalk are almoſt as large as the common Origany, but thoſe 
on the upper part of the ſtalk and branches are very ſmall, 


in warm ſeaſons the ſeeds ripen here in autumn. It is 
pagated by cuttings or ſlips, in the ſame way as the Cretan 
Dittany, and the plants require the ſame treatment. 
The twelfth ſort is undoubtedly a variety, which has been 
uced from the intermixing of the farina of the Cretan 
Dittany with that of Mount Sipylus ; for the plants now in 
the Chelſea garden, were accidentally produced from the 
ſeeds of one ſpecies, where both ſorts ſtood near each other, 
in the garden of John Browning, Eſq; Maſter in Chancery; 
the ſeeds were dropped from the plant into the border be- 
tween the two ſorts, ſo that it is uncertain from which ſpe- 


reſemblance to the Dittany of Mount Sipylus, we may ſup- 
poſe it aroſe from the ſeeds of that, which had been im- 
pregnated by the farina of the Cretan Dittany, which grew 
near it; for the under leaves of this are round, of a thick 
texture and woolly, ſo nearly reſembling thoſe of the Cretan 
Dittany, as not to be diſtinguiſhed from it; but the ftalks 
riſe full as high as thoſe of the Dittany of Mount Sipylus, 
but branch out more their whole length ; they are of a pur- 
ple colour and hairy. The lower leaves on the ſtalks are 
much larger than thoſe of Mount Sipylus, and are à little 
hairy, approaching to thoſe of the Cretan Dittany, but 
are not 1 thick or woolly ; the upper leaves are ſmooth, 
and approach to thoſe of the other ſort, but are larger, 33 
are alſo the ſpikes of flowers, and the ſcaly leaves which 
cover the flowers are larger and of a deeper purple colour. 

I have alſo dried ſamples of another variety, which aroſe 
from ſeeds in the Leyden garden ; the ſeeds were ſent from 
Paris, by the title which Tournefort gave to that which he 
found in the Levant, which I have joined to the variety 
before mentioned. The leaves of this are as large as thoſe 


fialks riſe more like thoſe of the Dittany of Mount Sipylus, 
but branch out wider at the top; the flowers grow in _ 
cluſters, and do not nod downward ; they are ſmall, an 
ſhaped like thoſe of the former fort, flowering at the ſame 
time. | 
By the title which Dr. Linnzus has given to the Cu 
Dittany, it may be ſuppoſed he has not ſcen the true — 
for his title better ſuits the variety to which I ang 35.4 x * 
it; for all the leaves of the true Dittany are very t ick a dle 
woolly, even thoſe which are ſituated immediately below 
flowers, whereas the lower leaves only are ſo in his title. 
'The thirteenth ſort grows at Syracuſe ; this hath prey 
nial Hhgneous flalks, which riſe a foot and a half high, 
dividing into many ſmall branches, which are 8 
with ſmall heart-ſhaped leaves, a little larger than 7 * 
Marjoram, which are woolly. The flowers grow in 4 * 
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I of their ſcaly covers ; they appear in July, but 
Pitom perfect ſeeds in England. This is propagated by 
cuttings or ſlips, in the ſame way as the tenth ſort, and the 
ats require the ſame treatment. 2e | 
The firſt and fixth ſorts are uſed in medicine, but the firſt 
being a native of this country, is frequently ſubſtituted for 
the other, which is pretty rare in England, and is now ſel- 
dom imported here. When the firſt ſort is uſed, thoſe 
ts which grow upon dry barren ground are to be pre- 
El. as they are much ſtronger and have ter virtue, 


than, thoſe which grow on good land, or are cultivated in 


The Dittany of Crete is alſo uſed in medicine, but the 
dried herb is generally imported into England, which, by 
being cloſely packed, and the voyage being long, it loſes 
much of its virtue; ſo that if the plants of Engliſh '$rowth 
were uſed, they will be found much hetter. 
ORNITHOGALUM. Tourn. Inft. R. H. 378. tab. 203. 
Star of Bethlehem. | 

The CHARACTERS are, | 

The flower has no empalement. It is compoſed of fix petals, 
ewhoſe under parts are ere, but ſpread open above. It hath fix 
ere? flamina, about half the length of the petals, crowned by 
fog ſummits, with an angular germen, Japperting an awl ſhaped 
hl, terminated by an obtyſe ſtigma. The germen afterward 
turns to a roundiſh angular capſule with three cells, filled with 
roundiſþ ſeeds. 

The SPECiEs are, 

1, OxniTHOGALUM (Pyrenaicum) racemo longiſſimo, 
flamentis lanceolatis, pedunculis floriferis patentibus zqua- 
libus, fructiferis ſcapo approximatis. Lin. Sp. Plant. 307. 
Star-flower with a very long ſpike of flowers, ſpear-ſhaped fila- 
ments, annd foot-ſtalks to the flowers equal and ſpreading, and 
thoſe of the fruit approaching to the flalk ; or Star-flower with 
evhitiſh green flowers. | 

2. OxNiTHOGALUM (Pyramidale) racemo conico, flori- 
bus numeroſis adſcendentibus. Prod. Leyd. 32. Star-flower 
with a conical ſpike, having numerous flowers arifing above 
each other. 

3. OxNITHOGALUM (Latifolium) racemo longiſſimo, fo- 
lis lanceolato-enfiformibus. Lin. Sp. Plant. 307. Star- 
fower with the longeſt ſpike, and ſpear-ſhaped leaves. 

4. OxniTHOGALUM (Nutans) floribus ſecundis pendu- 
lis, nectario ſtamineo campaniformi. Lin. Sp. Plant. 308. 
Star-floxver with fruitful hanging flowers, and a bell-ſhaped 
nectarium. 
5. OxkxITHOGALUM (Luteum) ſcapo anguloſo diphyllo, 
pedunculis umbellatis fimplicibus. Flor. Suec. 270. Star- 
flower with an angular fall having two leaves, and fing le 
umbellated foot. falls with a yellow Star-flow 


er. 


pedunculis umbellatis ramoſis. Flor. Suec. 271. Star-floxver 
with an angular talk bearing two leaves, and branching foot- 
flalks hawin g umbels, . 
7. OxxiTHoGalLumM (Umbellatum) floribus corymboſis, 
pedunculis ſcapo altioribus filamentis emarginatis. Hort. 
Cliff. 124. Star-flower with flowers growing in a corymbus, 
hoſe foot -flalks are taller than the talk, and indented filaments. 
ORrniTHOGALUM (Arabicum) floribus corymboſis, 
rel. ſcapo humilioribus, filamentis emarginatis. 
rod. Leyd. 32. Star-flower with flowers growing in a corym- 
Gus, foot-lalks Ioaber than the flalk, and indented filaments. 
9. ORxITHOOGALUuNA (Capenſe) foliis cordatis ovatis. 
Prod. Leyd. 31. Star-flower with oval heart-ſhaped leaves. 
. 10. OxniTHoGaLUM (Tuberoſum) racemo, foliis tere- 
tibus fiſtuloſis. Star-flower with a very long ſpike, and taper 


Mular leaves. 


The firſt fort grows naturally near Briſtol, and alſo near 


ſvikes, which are hairy; they are ſmall, white, and 


6. OxxiTHOGALUM (Minimum) ſcapo angulato diphyllo, 


ORN | 
Chicheſter in Suffex, and ſome other parts. of England. 
This hath a pretty large bulbous root, from which come 
out ſeveral long keel-ſhaped leaves, which ſpread on the 
ground ; between theſe comes our a fingle naked ſtalk about 
two feet long, ſuſtaining a long looſe ſpike of flowers, of 
a yellowiſh green colour, ſtanding upon pretty long foot- 
ſtalks, which fpread wide from the principal ſtalk; the 
petals of the flowers are narrow, making but little appear- 
ance. The flowers have an agreeable Lent; -they a 

in May, and when the ſeed-veſſels are formed, the - 
ſtalks which ſuſtain them become ere&, and approach near 
the flalk. The ſeeds ripen in Auguſt. 

The ſecond fort grows naturally upon the hills in Portu- 
gal and Spain, but has been long cultivated in the Engliſh 
gardens, by the title of Star of Bethlehem. This hath a 
very large, oval, bulbous root, from which ariſe ſeveral 
long keel-ſhaped leaves, of a dark green colour, and in the 
middle comes out a naked ſtalk, which riſes near three feet 
high, terminated by a long conical ſpike of white flowers, 
ſanding upon pretty long foot-ſtalks, which riſe one above 
another, inclining to an upright. Theſe appear in June, 
and are ſucceeded by roundiſh ſeed-veſſels, having three 
cells, filled with roundiſh ſeeds, which ripen in Augpft. 

The third ſort grows naturally in Arabia ; this hath a 

large bulbous root, from which come out ſeveral broad 
keel-ſhaped leaves; the ſtalk is thick and ftrong, riſing be- 
tween two and three feet high, bearing a long ſpike of — 
white flowers, ſtanding upon long foot-ſtailes They are 
compoſed of fix petals, which f open in form of a 
— wy appear in June, but do not ripen their ſeeds in 
ngland. 

The fourth ſort s in. great abundance naturally in 
the kingdom ef Naples, and is now become almoſt as com- 
mon in England, for the roots propagate ſo faſt by offsets 
and ſeeds, as to become troubleſome weeds in gardens ; 
and in many places where the roots have been thrown out 
of gardens, — have grown upon dunghills and in waſte 
places as plentifully as weeds. This hath a pretty large 
compreſſed bulbous root, from which come out many long, 
narrow, keel - ſhaped leaves, of a dark green colour. The 
ſtalks are very thick and ſucculent, rifing about a foot 
high, ſuſtaining ten or twelve flowers in a looſe ſpike, each 
hanging on a foot-ſtalk an inch long ; they are compoſed, 
of fix petals, which are white within, but of a grayiſh green 
on their outſide, having no ſcent ; within the petals ia 
ſituated the bell-ſhaped neQarium, compoſed of fix leaves, 
out of which ariſe the ſix ſtamina, terminated by yellow 
ſummits. The flowers appear in April, and are ſucceeded 
by large, roundiſh, three-cornered capſules, which are filled 
with roundiſh ſeeds ; as the capſules grow large, they are 
ſo heavy as to weigh the ſtalk to the ground. : 

The fifth ſort grows naturally in Africa, as alſo in the 
iſland of Zant, from whence | received it; this hath a bul- 
bous root, much ſmaller than either of the former. 'The 
leaves are long, narrow, keel-ſhaped, and flaccid. The 
ſtalks riſe almoſt a foot high; they are flender, and ſuftain 
four or fix flowers, hanging on long flender foot-ſtalks,- 

laced at a diſtance from each other ; they are compoſed 
of ſix petals, of a yellowiſh green colour, the three inner 
ſtanding erect, and the three outer ſpread open wide. This 
flowers in july, but does not produce ſeeds here. | 

The ſixth fort grows naturally in Yorkſhire, and ſome' 
of the cther northern counties in England ; this hath a bul- 
bous root, from which come out four or five keel-ſhaped 
leaves about fix inches long, and in the middle ariſes an 
angular ſtalk, having two narrow leaves, which grow about 
fix inches high, ſuſtaining at the top ſix or eight yellow 
flowers in form of an — ſtanding upon ſlender long 
ſoot-Halks. Theſe appear in April, and are ſucceeded by 
r tiaꝝ . 
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The ninth ſort 
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. ers are in beauty in May, and are ſucceeded 
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The ſeventh fort naturally in moſt parts of Europe, 
and is fi to-do ſo in England, though it is ſeldom 
found here, unleſs in orchards or where the roots 
may have been or thrown out of gardens with rub- | 
biſh. This a bulb as large as a ſmall Onion, to which 


adbere many ſmall offsets; the leaves are long, narrow, and 


keel-ſhaped, ſpreading on the 
dinal ies hne — the 
ſix inches high, ſuſtaining an umbel of flowers, which are 
White within, but have broad ſtripes on the outſide 
of the petals; theſe ſtand upon long foot-ftalks, which riſe 
above the principal ſtalk. It flowers in April and May, and 


and have a longitu- 


is ſucceeded by roundiſh three-cornered capſules, filled with 


angular feeds, which ripen in July. 
The eighth ſort N in Arabia; this hath a 
large bulbous root, from which ariſe many long keel-ſhaped 
leaves, which embrace each other with their baſe ; they 
are of a deep green, and ftand erect. The flowers of this 
kind I have never yet ſeen, though I have tried many ways 
to procure them: the roots multiply exceedingly, and are 
never injured by froft, although the leaves are put out be- 
winter. Theſe roots are frequently brought over from 
Italy for ſale, but I have not heard of any having flowered ; 
and Cluſius ſays, he never ſaw but one root 
that came from Conſtantinople. | 
grows naturally at the Cape of Good 
Hope; this hath a round bulbous root, covered with a white 


| rin, from which come out four or five keel-ſhaped leaves, 


embracing each other at their baſe ; they are of a de 
„eight or nine inches long; in the middle of theſe 
„and about a foot high; 
zuſt under the flowers come out two or three ſhort leaves, 
which end in acute points. The flowers ſtand upon very 
long foot-ftalks ; they are formed in a conical ſpike, and 
ure compoſed of fix oval petals, of a pure white; within 
theſe are ſituated fix ſtamina, which are about half the length 
of the petals, terminated by roundiſh ſummits. The flow- 
by roundiſh 
three-cornered capſules with three cells, filled with roundiſh 
feeds, which ſome years ripen here in July. | 
The tenth fort grows naturally on the dry rocks at the 
Cape of Good Hope; this hath a large, depreſſed, bulbous 
yoot, as big as a man's fiſt, covered with an uneven brown 
in, putting out ſeveral taper hollow leaves, nine or ten 
inches long, between which comes forth a naked ftalk near 
a foot high, terminated by a looſe ſpike of yellow flowers, 
of an agreeable ſweet ſcent. It flowers in June, but does 
not produce ſeeds in England. | | 
The three ſorts firſt mentioned, are cultivated- for orna- 
ment in the Engliſh gardens. Theſe are propagated by 


| vffsets, which their roots commonly produce in great plenty. 


The beſt time to tranſplant their roots is in July or Auguſt, 
when their leaves are decayed ; for if they are removed late 
in autumn, their fibres will be ſhot out, when they will be 
very apt to ſuffer, if diſturbed. They ſhould have a light 
ſandy ſoil, but it muſt not be over dunged. They may be 
antermixed with other bulbous-rooted flowers in the bor- 
ders of the pleaſure-gardens, where they will afford an 
agreeable variety, and continue in flower a long time. 
"Their roots need not be traſplanted oftener than every other 
year, for if they are taken up every year, they will not in- 
creaſe ſo faſt; but when they are ſuffered to remain too 
long unremoved, they will have ſo many offsets about them 
as to weaken their blowing roots. Theſe may alſo be pro- 
pagated from feeds, which ſhould be ſown and managed as 
moſt other bulbous-rooted flowers, and will produce their 
towers in three or four years after ſowing. 


/ 


low. The ſtalk riſes about 


er, and- 
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The fourth fort is ſcarce worthy of a place in garden, hö 
as it will thrive in any fituation or under trees, ſo a few 
plants may be admitted for the ſake of vari 


The tia Jet io.meo meder t-theive in the own; 
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* ſo the roots of this ſhould be planted Ty vn "= 
wi 


light earth, and in the autumn placed under 3 "a 
bed frame, where they may be ſcreened from froſt, and ;. 
. . "Pp in 
mild weather enjoy the free air. The leaves of this 3 
in the autumn, and continue growing all the winter, 
muſt not be expoſed to froſt ; nor ſhould be drawn up weak, 
for then the flowers will be few on a ſtalk, and not large 
If the pots do now and then receive a gentle ſhower of 1277 
| g rain 
in winter, it will be ſufficient, for they ſhould not have 
much wet during that ſeaſon. Toward the beginning of 
July the leaves and ſtalks decay, and then the roots may 
de taken up, laying them in a dry cool place till the end 
of Auguſt, when they muſt be planted again. 

The tenth ſort was formerly more common in the En 
gardens than at preſent. This kind is more tender than 
either of the former, ſo ſhould be planted in pots, filled 
with freſh light earth; and in winter muſt be placed in an 
airy glaſs-caſe, amongſt Sedums, Ficoideſes, and ſuch other 
pretty hardy ſucculent plants, which require a large ſhare 
of air in mild weather, and but little wet. In ſummer 
miay be removed out of the houſe, and placed in a warm 
heltered ſituation, obſerving never to give theſe plants 
mach water when they are not in a growing ſtate, [ef it 
rot their roots ; but when they are growing freely, they 
muſt be frequently but gently refreſhed with water. Theſe 
roots ſhould be tranſplanted every year; the beſt time to 
perform this work, is ſoon after the flower-ſtems are de · 
cayed, when the roots will be in the moſt inactive ſtate, 
When this is done, the offsets ſhould be carefully taken off, 
and each tranſplanted into a ſeparate ſmall pot, filled with 
light freſh earth, and may be treated as the old roots. | 
The other ſpecies, which were included in this genus, 
are now removed to SCILLA. 

ORNITHOPUS. Lin. Gen. Plant. 790. Birds-foot. 

** CHARACTERS are, e PEP 

lement of the flower is permanent, of one leaf, 

lous, — mare 2 45. —_ ſegments at the Lin Th flower 
is of the butterfly kind ; the ftandard is heart-ſhaped and entire; 
the wwings are oval, ere, and almoſt as large as the flandard; 
the keel is ſmall and compreſſed. It hath ten flamina, nine 0 
which are joined, and one flands ſeparate, terminated by fin 
ſummits. The germen is narrow, ſupporting a briftly aſcending 
foyle, terminated by a punctured fligma. The germen afterward 
becomes a taper incurved pod, having many joints connected toge- 
ther, but when ripe ſeparate, each containing one oblong ſeed. 
The Species are, — N 

1. Oa NT BO Us (Perpucillus) foliis pinnatis, legumi- 
nibus compreſſis ſubarcuatis. Hort. Upſal. 234. Birdi fou 
irh winged leaves, and compreſſed pads a little arched. 

2. OxniTroevs (Nedoſus) foliis pinnatis, leguminibus 
confertis pedunculatis. Birds-foot with winged leaves, 
pods growing in cluſters upon foot - tall. K 

3. OxxfHTRO US (Compreſſus) foliis pinnatis, pinnis - 
nearibus, leguminibus binis compreſſis arcuatis. Birds-foct 
with linear winged leaves, and compreſſed arched pods growing 
IA Pairs. . 

7 OrniTHOPUs (Scorpicidet) foliis ternatis ſubſeſilides 
appendiculatis, impari maximo. Hort. Cliff. 364. Bir 
foot with trifoliate leaves firing cloſe to the flalk, baving ape 
pendages, and the middle lobe wery large. i 

The firſt ſort grows naturally in the ſouth of France, ny 
Spain and Italy. It is an annual plant, having many coo 
ing ſtalks a foot and a half long, from which come our 


few fide branches; theſe are garniſhed with long winged 


| leaves, compoſed of about eighteen pair of ſmall oval _—_ 


- 
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„and at others they are alternate and hairy. The 
* roduced in ſmall cluſters at the top of foot - 
ks, which“ ariſe from the wings of the ftalks, and are 


which is below, and the other part above the flowers, fo 
that they ſeem to come from the midrib of the leaf ; the 
flowers are of a deep gold colour, ſhaped like a butterfly. 
Theſe appear in July, and are ſucceeded by flat narrow 

; about three inches long, which turn inward at the 
top like a bird's claw. Theſe are jointed, and a little hairy, 
containing a fingle ſeed in each joint, which ripens in au- 
tumn, when the joints ſeparate and fall aſunder. 

The ſecond fort grows naturally on commons and 
heaths in moſt parts of England. The root of this ſort is 
compoſed of two or three ſtrong fibres, to which hang ſeve- 
ral ſmall tubercles or knobs like grains. There are many 


lender ſtalks come out from the root, which ſpread on the 


ground, and are from four to eight inches long ; theſe are 
1 ſmall, winged, hairy leaves, compoſed of 
or ſeven pair of narrow lobes, terminated by an odd 
one. The flowers ſtand upon ſlender foot-ſtalks, which 
come out at every joint of the ſtalk; they are ſmall, of a 
ow colour, and are ſucceeded by cluſters of ſhort pods, 
which are a little incurved at the top. It flowers and ſeeds 
about the ſame time as the former. : 
Ihe third ſort s plentifully about Meſſina and Naples. 
"The root of this fort runs deep into the ground, ſending out 
a few ſmall fibres on the fide; the ſtalks are about fix inches 


long, and do not lie flat on the e Hke the other; the 
ed 


leaves are hairy, and are compoſed of ten or twelve pair 
of narrow lobes placed along the midrib, terminated by an 
odd one. The flowers grow in ſmall bunches on the top 
of the branches; they are yellow, and theſe are generally 
ſucceeded by two flat pods, not much moxe than an inch 
long, turned inward like a bird's claw, This flowers and 
ſeeds about the ſame time with the former. ; 

The fourth ſort grows naturally among the Corn in Spain 
and Italy. This hath many ſmooth branching ftalks, which 
riſe near two feet high, garniſhed toward their top with 
trifoliate oval leaves fitting cloſe, having two ſmall appen- 


deges. The lower leaves are often fingle, and of a grayiſh 


colour, the middle lobe being twice the fize of the two 
fide ones. The flowers ſtand upon lender foot-ftalks, are 
llow, and ſucceeded by taper pods, which are two inches 


2, ſhaped like a bird's claw. This flowers and ſeeds. 


about the ſame time with the former. 

Theſe plants are propagated by ſowing their ſeeds in the 
ſpring upon a bed of light freſh earth, where they are to 
remain (for they ſeldom do well when they are tranſplant- 
ed;) and, when the plants come up, they muſt be carefully 
Cleared from weeds, and where they are too cloſe, ſome of 


the plants ſhould be pulled out, ſo as to leave the remain- | 


ng ones about ten inches aſunder. In June theſe plants 
will flower, and the ſeeds will ripen in Auguſt. There is 
no great beauty in theſe plants, but, for the variety of their 
jointed pods, they are preſerved by ſome curious perſons in 
their 223388 where, if their ſeeds are ſown in 
patches in the borders, each ſort diſtinctly by itſelf, and 
e plants thinned, leaving only two at each patch, they 
will require no farther care, and will add to the variety, 
eſpecially where the ſnail and caterpillar plants are pre- 
erved, which are very proper to intermix with them. They 
are moſt of them annual plants, which periſh ſoon after the 
ds are ripe. 


OROBUS. Tourn. Inſt. R. H. 393. tab. 214. Bitter: 


etch. 
The CRARAACTERS are, 


emminated by an odd one; theſe lobes ſtand ſometimes ' 


uo three inches long, having a ſmall winged leaf, part of 


* 


N 


| 
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brim it oblique, and indented in five parts. The her is of the 
butterfly kind ; the flandard is heart-ſhaped; the twe wings 
are almoſt as long as the flandard, and join together 3 the heel 
is bifid, acute-pointed, riſing ap ara; the Feeders are rom- 
prefſed, and the body . 17t hath ten lamina, nine ave 
joined, and one ſeparate. It hath a cylindrical compreſſed per- 
men, ſupporting a crooked rifing flyle, crowned by a narrow 
dotuny fligma. The germen afterward becomes a long taper pod, 
ending in an acute point, having one cell, containing feverdl 
roundiſb ſeeds. * - TE 
The Syecixs are, | 
1. Oos (Ferns) foliis pinnatis ovatis, flipulis ſe- 
miſagittatis integerrimis, caule fimplici. Lin. Sp. Pl. 728. 
Bitter Vetch with oval winged leaves, entire flipule, half 
arrow-pointed, and a fingle talk. | 
2. Orxonus (Tubere/us) foliis pinnatis Tanceolatis, ſti- 
pulis ſemiſagittatis, caule fimplici. Lin. Sp. Pl. 728. Bitter 
Vetch with ſpear-ſhaped winged leaves, entire half arrows» 
pointed ſtipulæ, and a ſingle flatk. | | 
3. Osonus (Sy/vaticus) foliis pinnatis oblon atis 
obtuſis, ſtipulis ſemiſagittatis integerrimis, caule hirſuto. 
Bitter Vetch with oblong, oval, obtuſe, winged leaves, entire 
fipulæ half arrow-pointed, and a hairy fall. | 
4. Oronus, (Niger) caule ramoſo, foliis ſexjugis ovato- 
oblongis. Hort. Cliff. 366. Bitter Veich with a branching 
alk, and leaves compoſed of fix pair of oblong oval lobes. 
5. OroBvus (Pyrenaicus) foliis pinnatis Iineari-lanceolatis 
decurrentibus, ſtipulis ſemiſagittatis, caule fimplici. Bitter 


Vetch with linear, ſpear- 4, wi leawes, runnin 
the Ralk, 4. — — a fingle flalk. P = 


6. OxoBus (Lathyroides) foliis conju ſubſeſſilibus, 


placed by couples cloſe to the 2 and indented ffi puls. 
7. Oxonus (Latent) foliis pinnatis ovato-oblongis, ſti- 

pulis rotundato-lunatis dentatis, caule ſimplici. Lin. Sp. 

Plant. 728. Bitter Verch with oval, oblong, winged leaves, 


„ wn 


roundiſb, moon-ſhaped, indented ftipule, and a fingle flalk 


=” 


8. Ososus (Penetus) foliis pinnatis ovatis acutis, qua- 
tuor-jugatis, caule fimplici. Tab. 193. fol. 2. Bitter Fetch 
with oval, acute-pointed, winged leaves, having four pair of 
lobes and a fingle talk. KEDS. eee 

9. OxoBus (Americanus) foliis pinnatis lineari- lanceo- 
latis infernè tomentoſis, caule ramoſiſſimo fruteſcente, 
Bitter Vetch with linear, ſpear-ſpaped, winged leaves, which 
* woolly on their under fide, and a very branching ſerubby 
alt. | 
10. Oronvus ro gn. foliis pinnatis oblon | 
infernè ſericeis, caule erecto tomentoſo, floribus ſpicatis 
terminalibus. Bitter Vetch with oblong, oval, winged leaves, 
ac hich are filky on their under fide, and have an upright waelly 
flalk, terminated by a ſpike of flowers. | 

11. OxoBus (Procumbens) foliis pinnatis, foliis exte+ 
rioribus majoribus tomentoſis, caule procumbente. Bitter 
Vetch with winged leaves, whoſe outer lobes are woolly, and 
the largeſt trailing flalk. © 8 

12. OxoBus (Coctinent) foliis pinnatis, foliolis lineari> 
bus villoſis, caule procumbente floribus alaribus & termi - 
nalibus. Bitter Vetch with winged leaves, e 200g linear 
lobes, a trailing flalk, and flowers growing on the fides at thi 
ends of the branches. 

The firſt ſort grows naturally in the foreſts of Germa 
and Switzerland. The root of this is perennial, compoſ 
of many ſtrong fibres; the ſtalks riſe a foot high, and are 
garniſhed with winged leaves, compoſed of two pair 
oval acute-pointed lobes, and at the baſe of the foot-ſtalk 
is fituated a ſtipula (or ſmall leaf) ſhaped like the point of 
an arrow cut through the middle. This embraces the ſtalk. 
The flowers ſtand upon foot-ftalks, which ariſe from the 


empalement of the flower is tubulous, of one leaf; the | wings of the ſtalk; they are about three inches long, fuſ- 


Uus2 taining 


ſtipulis dentatis. Hort. Upfal. 220. Bitter Vetch with leaves 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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taining fix or ſeven flowers 
the butterfly kind. Theſe are at firſt of a purple colour, 
but afterward change blue ; they appear early in the ſpring, 
and are ſucceeded by flender taper pods an inch and a h 
Jang, having one cell, in which are lodged four or five ob- 
— bitter which ripen in june. There is a variety 
with pale flowers, which is preſerved in ſome gardens. 

I be ſecond ſort grows naturally in woods and ſhady places 
in moſt parts of England. This hath a nial creeping 
root, from which ariſe angular ſtalks nine or ten inches 
longs garniſhed at each joint by one winged leaf, compoſed 
.of four pair of ſmooth ſpear-ſhaped lobes, and at the baſe 
of each is ſituated a ſtipula like that of the firſt fort; from 
the wings of the ſtalks ariſe the foet-ftalks of the flowers, 
which are about four inches long, each ſuſtaining two or 
three purpliſh red flowers, which turn to a deep purple be- 
fore they fade. Theſe ap X 
by long taper pods, containing fix or ſeven roundiſh ſeeds, 
which ripen the beginning of June. | 
. + Tas third ſort grows naturally in Cumberland and Wales. 
The root is perennial and ligneous, from which ariſe ſeve- 
ral hairy ſtalks a foot and a half high, garniſhed at each 
Joint with one winged leaf, compoſed of ten or eleven pai 
of narrow lobes, ranged cloſe together along the midrib, at 
the baſe of which is fituated an acute ſtipula embracing the 
Ralk. The flowers are produced in a cloſe ſpike ſtanding 
upon foot-ſtalks, which ariſe from the wings of the leaves; 
they are of a purple colour, and are ſucceeded by ſhort flat 
pods, containing two or three ſeeds. It flowers the begin- 
ning of June, and the ſeeds ripen in July. 
The rourth fort grows naturally on the mountains in 
Germany and Switzerland This hath a ſtrong, ligneous, 
perennial root, from which ariſe many branching ftalks 
two feet high, garniſhed at each joint by one winged leaf, 
compoſed of five or fix ſmall, oblong, oval leaves, ranged 
along the midrib. The flowers ſtand upen very long foot- 
ſtalks, which ariſe from the wings of the ſtalk ; theſe ſuſtain 
at their top four, five, or fix purple flowers, which appear 
in May, and are ſucceeded by compreſſed pods, containing 
four or five oblong ſeeds, which ripen the beginning of 
July: The ſtalks decay in autumn, and new ones with in 
e ſpring. | | 
The fifth fort grows naturally about Bologna, and in other 
of Italy; this hath a perennial root, compoſed of 
many thick fleſhy tubers. The ftalks are cornered, and riſe 
a foot and a half high, garniſhed with winged leaves, com- 
poſed of four pair of linear ſpear-ſhaped lobes, placed along 
the midrib, which is bordered by the running of the lobes 
from one to another; at the baſe of each leaf is ſituated a 
ſtipula ſhaped like that of the firſt, and out of this ariſes 
the foot-ſtalk of the flower, ſuſtaining ſeven or eight flowers 
ranged in a looſe ſpike. . They are variegated with purple, 
blue, and red, appear in May, and are | br by pods, 
containing two or three ſeeds, which ripen in July. 
The fixth ſort grows naturally in Siberia. This hath a 
perennial root, from which ariſe three or four branching 
. talks about a foot high. The leaves ſtand oppoſite along 
the ſtalks, to which they fit cloſe, having an indented ſtipula 
at their baſe; they are ſmooth, ſtiff, and of a lucid green. 
The flowers grow in cloſe ſpikes upon ſhort foot-ſtalks, 
which riſe from the wings of the leaves at the top of the 
Ralks,, where are generally three or four of theſe ſpikes 
ſtanding together. The flowers are of a fine blue colour, 
ſo make a pretty appearance. Theſe appear in June, and 
are ſucceeded by ſhort flattiſh pods, containing two or three 
ſeeds in each, which ripen in Auguſt. 
| The ſeventh fort grows naturally in Siberia. This hath 
a biennial root, from which ariſe ſeveral herbaceous ſtalks 


. wo feet and a half high, garniſhed with winged leaves, 


in 1 * which-are of 4 com 
a 


in April, and are ſucceeded : 
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poſed of four or five pair of oval eblong lo , 
at their baſe a roundiſh moon-ſhaped fipuls Gaba r 
ſtalk. The flowers came out from the wings of the — 
upon ſhort foot-ſtalks; they are large, and of a purple co. 

lour, appearing in April, and are ſucceeded by fwey, 
3, containing four or five ſeeds, which ripen in ſha © 

The eighth fort naturally in Italy. This hath 
perennial root, from which ariſe ſeveral fingle ſtalks them 
a foot high, garniſhed with winged leaves, compoſed of 
four pair of oval lobes, ending in acute points ; — 
| ſmooth, and of a pale green colour, placed pretty far 
diſtant on the midrib. e flowers come out upon flender 
foot-ſtalks, which ariſe from the wings of the leaves, 
or five ſtanding at the top ; they are of a purple colour, 
appear in Febru 
each containing 

in May. 

The ninth fort grows naturally in Jamaica, from wherce 
the late Dr. Houſtoun ſent the ſeeds. This riſes with a v 
branching ſtalk about three feet high, which is ligneous; 
the branches are garniſhed with winged leaves, compoſed 
of five or fix pair of narrow ſpear-ſhaped lobes, which are 
woolly on their under fide. The flowers grow in look 
ſpikes at the end of the branches, and are of a pale purple 
colour ; theſe are ſucceeded. by ſmooth compreſſed pods, 
each containing five or fix roundiſh ſeeds | 

The tenth ſort was diſcovered by the late Dr. Houſtoun 
at La Vera Cruz, from whence he ſent the ſeeds to En 
land. This riſes with a ſhrubby ſtalk five or fix feet hip 
dividing into many flender branches, which are covered 
with a brown woolly bark, garniſhed with ſoft, ſatteny, 
winged leaves ; thoſe on the young branches are compoſed 
of four pair of oval obtuſe lobes, of a browniſh green co- 
lour, bairy on their upper fide, but of a filvery filky hue 
on their under. 'The leaves on the u 
compoſed of ſeven or eight pair of oblong oval lobes, of the 
ſame colour and confiſtence as the lower. The flowers are 


: 


and 


- Theſe are ſucceeded by ſwelling pods 
or four roundiſh ſeeds, which ripen 


produced in long erect ſpikes at the end of the branches; 


they are of a deep purple colour, and are ſucceeded by 
long, woolly, compreſſed pods, each containing four or 
five ſeeds. Ee 

The eleventh ſort was diſcovered by Dr. Houftoun at La 
Vera Cruz. This is a low plant, whoſe ſtalks bend to. the 

round, and are ſeldom more than ſix or eight inches long, 

rom which come out a few ſhort fide branches ; they are 
garniſhed with winged leaves, compoſed of four or five 
pair of ſmall, — oval, woolly lobes, terminated by an 
odd one, the upper lobes being much larger than the lower. 
The flowers- come out in ſmall bunches, ſtanding upon 
ſhort foot-ſtalks, which ariſe from the wings of the ſtalk; 
they are ſmall, of a bright purple colour; theſe are ſucceeded 
by compreſſed pods, each having fix or ſeven roundiſh 
compreſled ſeeds. . 
I be twelfth ſort was diſcovered at the ſame time, grow 
ing naturally in the ſame country as the former, by the 
ſame gentleman. This hath a pretty thick ligneous root, 
which ſends out many ſlender ſtalks a foot and a half long, 
— upon the ground, garniſhed with winged leaves, 
compoſed of three or four pair of narrow hoary lobes, about 
half an inch long. The flowers come out from the fide 
and at the end of the ſtalks, three or four ſtanding upon à 
ſhort foot-ſtalk ; they are ſmall, and of a ſcarlet colour, 
and are ſucceeded by ſhort taper pods, each containing 
three or four ſmall roundiſh ſeeds. ; 

The eight ſorts which are firſt mentioned have perennial 
roots, but annual ſtalks; ſeveral of theſe may be propagated 
by parting their roots; the beſt time for doing this is in the 
autumn, that the plants may be well eſtabliſhed before the 


| ſpring ; for as ſeveral of them begin to put out their = 


* 


pper branches are 


| 0 
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ſo if they are then diſturbed, it 
flowering, or cauſe their flowers 
weak. Moſt of theſe plants delight in a ſhady 
and love a loamy foil. | | 
ſeeds, but theſe ſhould be. 
ey are kept out of the ground 


early in the ſpring, 
Fl either prevent their 
to be very 
ſituation, 
are alſo propagated by 
2 autumn, for if they a 
till ſprings ſome of the ſorts will never grow, and thoſe 
'bich do, ſeldom vegetate the ſame year; and the fourth 
fort I could never raiſe from ſeeds fown in the ſpring, though 
| have made the trial in different ſituations many times; 
| bat the ſeeds which have ſcattered in the ſummer, have 
come up well the following ſpring, as have alſo thoſe which 
were ſown in September. When the plants come up, they 
muſt be kept clean from weeds, and where they are too 
cloſe together they ſhould be thinned, ſo as they may have 
room to grow till the autumn, when they ſhould be tranſ- 
planted into the places where they are deſigned to remain. 
It the roots are ſtrong, they will flower very well the fol- 
lowing ſpring, but thoſe which are weak will not flower 
till the ſecond year; therefore ſuch may be planted in a 
ſhady border at four or five inches diſtance, where they 
may grow one year to get ſtrength, and then may be removed 


— 


This grain is 
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greatly cultivated in moſt of the eaſtern 
countries, where it is the chief ſupport of the inhabitants 3 
and great quantities of it are brought into England and other 
European countries every year, where it is in eſteem 
for | ny, &c. it being too tender to be produced in 
theſe northern countries, without the aſſiſtance of artificial 
heat; but from ſome ſeeds which were formerly ſent to 
South Carolina, there have been great quantities produced ; 
and it is found to ſucceed as well there as in its native 
country, which is a very great improvement to our American 
ſettlements, 8 

This plant grows upon moiſt ſoils, where nd can 
be . over with — after it is come up; 1 
ever would cultivate it in England for curioſity, ſhould fow 
the ſeeds upon a hot-bed; and when the plants are come 
up, they ſhould be tranſplanted into pots, filled with rich 
light earth, and placed into pans of water, which ſhould be 
plunged into a hot- bed; — as the water waſtes, fo it muſt, 


from time to time, be renewed again. In July theſe plants 


may be ſet abroad in a warm ſituation, ſtill preſerving the 
water in the pans, otherwiſe they will not thrive ; and to- 
ward the latter end of Auguſt they will produce their grain, 


to the places where they are to remain. The farther care 
of them is only to dig the ground between them in ſpring, 
and in ſummer to keep them clean from weeds. - 

The firſt, fourth, fifth, ſeventh, eighth, and ninth ſorts, 
are ornamental plants; and as they are very hardy, re- 

iring little culture, and will thrive in the ſhade, they de- 
2 a place in every good garden. 

The three laſt mentioned forts being natives of warm | 
countries, are tender, ſo muſt be preſerved in ſtoves, other- 
wiſe they will not live in l Theſe are propagated 
by ſeeds, which ſhould be ſown early in the ſpring, in 
ſmall pots filled with light rich earth, and plunged into a 
hot-bed of tanners bark, obſerving frequently to moiſten 
the earth, otherwiſe the ſeeds will not grow. When the 
plants come up, they ſhould be carefully taken out of the 
pots, and each tranſplanted into ſeparate ſmall pots, filled 
with rich earth, and then plunged again into the tan-bed, 
obſerving to ſhade them until they have taken root ; after 
which time they ſhould have freſh air admitted to them 
every day in warm weather, and muſt be frequently watered. 
With this management the plants will make great progreſs. 
When any of the plants are grown too tall to remain in the 
hot-bed, they ſhould be taken out, and plunged into the | 
bark-bed in the ſtove, where they may have room to grow, 
eſpecially the tenth and eleventh ſorts ; but the other ing 
of humbler growth, may be kept in the hot-bed until Mi- | 
chaelmas, when the nights begin to be cold; at which 
ume they ſhould be removed into the ſtove, and plunged 
into the bark-bed, where they muſt be treated as 2 ten- 
der exotie plants; by which method they may be preſerved 

ugh the winter, and the following ſummer they wil 
produce flowers. Theſe plants are perennial, ſo that if 
they ſhould not perfect their ſeeds, the plants may be main- 
tained for ſeveral years. 


ORYZA. Tourn. Inſt. R. H. 513. tab. 296. Rice. 


which will ripen tolerably well, provided the autumn proves 
favourable. | 

OSIER. See SaLix. | 

OSMUNDA. The Oſmond Royal, or flowering Fern. 

This is one of the kinds of Fern which is diſtinguiſhed 
from the other ſorts, by its producing flowers on the top of 
the leaves; whereas the others, for the moſt part, produce 
them on the back of their leaves. | | 

There is but one kind of this plant, which grows wil 
in England, but there are ſeveral ſorts of them which grow 
in America; but as they are ſeldom kept in gardens, I ſhalt 
not enumerate their ſpecies. | Ry SEEN 

The common fort grows on bogs in ſeveral parts of Eng- 
land, therefore whoever hath an inclination to tranſplant it 
into gardens, ſhould place it in. a moiſt ſhady ſituation, 
otherwiſe it will not thrive. | 

OSTEOSPERMUM. Lin. Gen. Pl. 887. Hard- ſeede 
Chryſanthemum. | Þ 

The CyaracTERrs are, 

The flower hath an hemiſpherical empalement, and is cem- 
poſed of ſeveral hermaphrodite flowers in the diſt, which are 
| tubulous, cut at the brim into five parts. Theſe are ſurrounded 

by ſeveral female flowers, which are radiated, each having a 
narrow tongue, which is cut into three parts at the top. 
De hermaphrodite flowers have each five ſlendex ſhort lamina, 
| terminated by cylindrical ſummits, with a ſmall germen ſupporting 
a ſlender flyle, crowned by an obſolete fligma ; theſe are barren. 
The female flowers have each a globular germen ſupporting a 
lender ftyle, crowned by an indented ftigma ; the germen after- 
ward becomes ons ſingle hard ſeed. 
The Species are, 

1. OsTEosPER MUM (Moniliferum) foliis ovalibus obſo- 
lets ſerratis. Lin. Hort. Cliff. 424. Hard-/zeded Chryſani be- 
mum with oval haves, which are ſlightly ſawed. 

2. OsTEzosPERMUM (Pifferum) foliis lanceolatis acute 


— 
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The CHARACTERs are, dentatis, caule fruticoſo. Tab. 194. fig. 1. Hard. ſceded 
The cha is ſmall, acute-pointed, having twe valves nearly | Chryſanthemum with ſpear-ſhaped lea ues, which are acutely 
equal, mncleſing a ſingle flower. The petal has two valves, | indenied, and a ſhrubby talk. 
which are boat-ſhaped, ending in a beard or awn. It bas a Z+ OsSTEOSPERMUM (Spino/um) ſpinis ramoſis. Lin. 
to- la ved nectarium, and ſix hairy flamina the length of the | Hort. Cliff. 424. Hard. ſeeded Chryſanthemum with branching 
þetal, terminated by ſummits, whoſe baſe are bifid, and a turbi- | ſpines. Te 
nated germen, ſupporting two reflexed hairy flyles, crowned . OsTEosrERMUM (Polygaloides) foliis laneeolatis 


4 figmat. The germen afterward becomes one large, ob- bien ſefilibus. Flor. Leyd. Prod. 179. 
E, compreſſed ſeed, having two channels on each fide, fitting 
en the petal of the flower. | 
We have but one Syzc1es of this genus, vis. 


Orrza (Sati ua.) Matth. 403. Rice. 


Hard. ſeeded 


Chry/anthemum qwith ſpear-ſhaped leaves fitting cloſe to the fall, 
and lying ever each. other like the ſcales of fiſh. s 

The firſt ſort is a native of Awerica, growing in Virginiz 

| and New England, in low molt ground. This fort. diss 

a 


0 8 1 
40 the rodt every autumn, and riſes again the following 
ſpring ; and when ing on a moiſt tich ſoil, the ſhoots 
will rife to the height of five or fix feet, and are garniſhed 
with very large, angular, divided leaves, placed oppoſite, | 
which are ſhaped ſomewhat like thoſe of the Plane- tree. 
The flowers are produced at the extremiry of the ſhoots, . 
which are ſhaped like thoſe of the Sun-flower, but ſmall, 
5 ſo do not make much ap This ſort Ar 


OTH | 
fered to ſtand long, they will make ftrong vigorb | 
and will be dient to tranſplant — 5 ect. 

ſecond and third ſorts; but there is not ſo much Fra the 
the fourth, which is not ſo vigorous, nor ſo eaſy in takin 
root as the other. During the ſummer ſeaſon the 
be frequently removed, to prevent the plants 
fron, the Yoke in the bottom of the — 2 I 
which they are very apt to do when they continue lon 
diſturbed, and then they ſhoot very Iuxuriantly ; 3 
their being removed, theſe ſhoots, and ſometimes the wh. 
plants, will decay. 

OSYRIS. Lin. Gen. Plant. 978. Poets Caſia. 


pearance. 
duces any ſeeds in —_— fo can ohly be propaga 

parting of the roots; but this ſhould not be done oftener 
than every third or fourth year. The beſt ſeaſon for this, 
and for tranſplanting of the roots is in October, ſoon after 


un · 


the hoots decay. Theſe roots ſhould be planted in light 


rich earth, and ſhould have a moiſt ſituation, where they | 


will thrive extremely well; but in dry ground, if they are 
not duly watered in dry weather, they will make no pro- 
greſs, and frequently decay in hot weather. It will endure 
the winter's cold very well in the open air. | 
If the ſeeds. of this plant are procured from America, 
they ſhould be ſown on a bed of rich earth, and in dry 
weather they ſhould be watered. Theſe ſeeds generally 
remain 4n the ground a whole year before the plants appear. 
When the plants come up, they ſhould be treated in the 
ſame manner as hath been directed for the old plants. 
The ſecond ſort grows naturally at the Cape of Good 
Hope, but has been ſeveral years an inhabitant in the Engliſh 
 girdens. This rifes with a ſhrubby ftalk ſeven or eight 


teet high, covered with a ſmooth gray bark, and divides | 


into ſeveral branches, which are garniſhed with oval leaves, 
which are unequally indented on their edges; they are 


placed alternately, and are of a thick confiſtence, covered 
with a hoary down, which 


branches, fix or eight coming out together; theſe aro yel- 
low, and ſhaped like thoſe of Ragwort. - The border or 
rays are compoſed of about ten half florets, which ſpread 
open; the diſk or middle is compoſed of tubulous florets, 
which are cut into five parts at the brim ; theſe are barren, 
but the half florets round the border have one hard ſeed, 
ſucceeding each of them. This plant flowers but ſeldom 
here; the time of its flowering is in July or Auguſt. 
The third fort grows like the ſecond, but the leaves are 
more pointed, of a green colour, and acutely ſawed on the 
edges; the foot-ſtalks of the leaves are bordered, and the 
leaves are deeply veined. This produces tufts of yellow 


flowers at the extremity of the ſhoots from ſpring to autumn, 


and frequently ripens ſceds, ; 
| _ "The fourth ſort is a low ſhrubby plant, which ſeldom 
riſes above three feet high, and divides into many branches; 
the ends of the ſhoots are beſet with green branching ſpines ; 
the leaves are very clammy, eſpecially in warm weather; 
| thele are long and narrow, and ſet on without any order. 

The flowers are produced fingly at the ends of the ſhoors, 
- which are yellow, and appear in July and Auguſt. 

Theſe three ſorts are too tender to live in the open air 
in England, fo are placed in the green-houſe in October, 
and may be treated in the ſame manner as Myrtles, and other 
hardy green houſe plants, which require a large ſhare of air 
in mild weather; and in the beginning of May the plants 


may be removed into the open air, and placed in a ſheltered 


ſituation during the ſummer ſeaſon. The ſecond and third 
: ſorts muſt have plenty of water, 8 very thirſty plants, 


but the fourth ſort muſt have it given but moderately, eſpe- 


<ally in winter. wy 
| Theſe plants are propagated by cuttings, which may be 


-planted in any of the ſummer months, upon a bed of light 


earth, and ſhould be watered and ſhaded until they have 
taken root, which they will be in five or fix weeks, when they 


muſt be taken up, and planted in pots; for if they are ſuf- 


goes off from the older leaves. 
The flowers are produced in cluſters at the end of the. 


| @ ton 875 and the point has three indentures, which are reflexed. 


ftyle, crowned by a fingle ſtigma. The female half florets havt 


| Srubby ftalk ; Sea Ragav 


| flowers. 


The CRARACTEAs are, 
It is male and female in different plants ; the 
the flower is of one leaf, which is divided into three acute 12 
ments. The flower hath no petals, but thoſe on the mals 
have three ſhort lamina ; the female bade a germen, which of 
tercuard changes to a globular berry, having a ſingle ſeed, 
We have but one SyEcies of this plant, viz, 

OsFars (Alba) fruteſcens baccifera. C. B. P. Shruthy 
Berry-bearing Poets Cafia ; and by ſome Red · berriei ſhrubby 
Cafia. 

I his is a very low ſhrub, ſeldom riſing above two feet 
high, having ligneous branches, which are garniſhed with 
long narrow leaves, of a bright colour. The flowers ap. 

in June, which are of a yellowiſh colour, and are 
ſucceeded by berries, which at firſt are preen, and after- 
ward turn to a bright red colour, ſomewhat like thoſe of 
Aſparagus. | : 
his plant grows wild in the ſouth of France, in Spain, 

and ſome parts of Italy, by the fide of roads, as alſo be- 
tween the rocks, but is with great difficulty tranſplanted 
into gardens, nor does it thrive after being removed; ſo 
that the only method to obtain this plant is, to ſow the 
berries where they are to remain. Theſe berries com- 
monly remain a year in the ground before the plants ap- 
pear, and ſometimes they will lie two or three years, 
that the ground ſhould not be diſturbed under three year, 
if the plants do not come up ſooner. Theſe ſeeds muſt be 
procured from the places where the plants naturally grow, 
for thoſe which have been brought into gardens never pro- 
duce any, and it is with great Jifficulry they are preſerved 
alive. 

OTHONNA. Lin. Gen. Plant. 888. Ragwort. 

The CHARACTERS are, 

It hath a radiated flower, compoſed of hermaphredits flertt 
aubich form the diſt, and female half florets which form the rays 
or border; theſe are included in one common ſingle empalement of 
one leaf. The hermaphrodite flowers are tubulcus, indented at 
the top in five parts; the female half florets are ftretched out lite 


The hermaphrodite florets have ſhort hairy lamina, terminated 
by cylindrical ſummits, and an oblong germen ſupporting a ſlender 


oblong germen with a ſlender flyle, crowned by a large, bifd, 
reflexed ſtigma. The hermaphredite florets are ſeldom frutſ . 
but the female half florets have anwblong ſeed, which is one” 
times naked, and at others crowned with down ; theſe fit in the 
permanent empalement. 
The Streiks are, Oy 
1. OTnonna (Coronoprfolium) foliis pinnatifidis tomen- 
toſis, laciniis ſinuatis, caule fruticoſo. Hort. Upſal. 273. 
Othonna with woolly aving-poimted lea ves, fuuated jags, and & 
ort. 
2. GrhoxNA (Caliboides) foliis cuneiformibus integer 
rimis ſeſſilibus, caule fruticoſo procumbente, peduncu!? 
longiſſimis. Ot henna with entire H leaves PY 
cloſe, a forubby trailing fall, and very long fool. falls iu 


3. Orgox xs 


3 


_ 
. OTHONNA (Pe&inata) foliis pinnatifidis, laciniis li- 


mM avhoſe ſegments are narrow and parallel. 


P OrnonnA (Abrotanifolia) folus multifido-pinnatis 
ſinexribus. Flor. Leyd. Prod. 380. Othonna with very nar- 
ww leaves, ending in many winged points. 

Oran (Bulbeſa) foliis ovato-cuneiformibus den- 
tatis. Lin. Sp. Pl. 926. Othonna with oval, wedge-ſhaped, 
indented leaves. { ; 
There are ſome other ſpecies of this genus, ſome of which 
grow naturally in England, and being troubleſome weeds, 
"re pot admitted into gardens, ſo I have not enumerated 

here. x 
oe firſt ſort is the common Sea Ragwort, which has 
been ſuppoſed to grow naturally near the ſea in ſome pa 
of England; but I have never yet met with it wild in any 
its where [ have been, nor have I heard that any other 
s has ſeen it growing naturally here. It grows in 
t plenty on the ſea-coaſtin France and Italy. This ſends 
out many ſhrubby ſtalks, which rife from two to three feet 
high ; they are hoary, and are garniſhed with woolly leaves 
fix or eight inches long, jagged to the midrib in five or fix 
parts; the jags are oppoſite, narroweſt at their baſe, and at 
their points are divided into three or four obtuſe ſegments ; 
_ the ſtalks have a few leaves toward the bottom of the ſame 
ſhape, and are terminated with yellow flowers growing in 
a corymbus ; theſe are ſucceeded by downy ſeeds, which 
ripen in the autumn. 

The ſecond ſort grows naturally at the Cape of Good 
Hope, from whence the ſeeds were brought to Holland in 
1697, where the plants were raiſed, and have fince been 
communicated to moſt of the curious gardens in Europe. 
This hath a root compoſed of many ſmall fibres; the ſtalks 
areround, branching, and weak ; they are herbaceous, hairy, 
and trail upon the ground, if they are not ſupported, di- 
viding into a great number of branches, garniſhed with 
roundiſh indented leaves, not unlike thoſe of Ground-ivy, 
hollowed at their baſe ; the-flowers are produced at the end 


of the ſtalks in looſe umbels ; they are radiated ; the rays 


are yellow, like thoſe of common Ragwort ; the diſk is 
compoſed of hermaphrodite flowers, of a dark colour ; the 
ſeeds have a down on their top. 28 
The third ſort grows naturally in Æthiopia. This riſes 
with a ſhrubby ſtalk four or five feet high, dividing into 


ſeveral branches, which are garniſhed with grayiſh leaves, 
placed without order; thoſe on their lower part being nar- 


row and entire, but the others are indented on the edges, 
ater the manner of Hartſhorn. The flowers are produced 
in looſe umbels at the end of the branches; they are yel- 
low, and are ſucceeded by downy ſeeds. - 

The fourth ſort grows naturally at the Cape of Good 
Hope, from whence the ſeeds were brought to Holland, 
and the plants were raiſed in the Amſterdam garden in 1699. 
This riſes with a ſhrubby ſtalk about the thickneſs of a 
man's finger, two feet high, which divide into many 

anches ; theſe are covered with a hoary down, and are 
garniſhed with hoary leaves about three inches long and 
one broad, cut into many narrow ſegments almoſt to the 
midrib; theſe ſegments are equal and parallel, and are in- 
ented at their ends into two or three points. The flow- 
ers are produced on long foot-ſtalks, which ariſe from the 
wings of the ſtalks; toward the end of the branches they 

ve large yellow rays or borders, with a diſk of florets, 
— are ſucceeded by oblong purple ſeeds, crowned with 

The fifth ſort grows naturally on the hills near the Cape 
of Good Hope, and was raiſed from ſeed in the Amſterdam 
r This hath a low, ſhrubby, branching ſtalk; the 
leaves are — like thoſe of Samphire, and are cut into 


parallelis. Hort. Cliff. 419. Orbonna with wing- 


_— 


OXA 

many narrow ſegments. The flowers are produced on 
ſhort foot-ſtalks at the end of the branches ; they are yellow, 
and ſhaped like the other ſpecies of this genus, and are ſuc- 
ceeded by brown ſeeds, crowned with ſoft down. 

The firſt ſort was formerly preſerved in green-houſes, 
and was ſuppoſed too tender to live abroad in the open air; 
but later experience has taught us, that the cold will not 
deſtroy it, provided it is planted on a lean dry ſoil; but in 
rich moiſt ground the plants grow too vigorous in the 
ſummer, ſo their branches being .replete with moiſture, 
are ſometimes killed in very ſevere winters. This is eaſily 
propagated by flips or cuttings during any of the ſummer 
months, which may be planted in a ſhady border, and now 
and then refreſhed with water; in about fix weeks or two 
months they will have roots: then they may be tranſ- 
planted to the places where they are to remain, ſhadin 
them from the fon, and ſupplying them with water unti 
they have taken new root; after which they will require 
no other care but to keep them clean from weeds. This 
ſort flowers moſt part of ſummer, but they have little 
beauty ; however, the plants are preſerved more for the va- 
riety of their hoary divided leaves.” ; 

The third, fourth, and fifth ſorts, are preſerved in green- 
houſes through the winter, but require no artificial warmth ; 
if theſe are protected from the froſt it is ſufficient, and in 
mild weather they muſt have a large ſhare of free air. In 
the ſummer they muſt be placed abroad in a ſheltered fitu- 
ation, among other hardy exotic plants, where they will 
add to the variety, and flower great part of the ſummer. 
Theſe may be all propagated by cuttings during any of the 
ſummer months, which may be planted upon an old hot- 
bed, and covered with glaſſes, ſhading them from the ſun 
in the heat of the day. When theſe have taken root, they 
ſhould be planted each into a ſeparate pot, filled with ſoft 
loamy earth, placing them in the ſhade till they have taken 
new root; then they may be removed to a ſheltered ſitua- 
tion, where may remain till autumn, treating them 
in the ſame way as the old plants. 

OXALIS. Lin. Gen. Plant. 515. Wood Sorrel. 

The CHarRacTERs are, 

The empalement of the flower is permanent, and cut into five 
acute parts. The flower is of one petal, cut into five obtuſe in- 
dented ſegments ; it hath ten ere hairy lamina, and a germen 
with five angles, ſupporting fue flender flyles. The germen 
afterward becomes a five-cornered capſule with five cells, which- 
open longitudinally at the angles, containing roundifh ſeeds, which 
are thrown out with an elaſticity on the touch when ripe. 
| The Species are, | 

1. OxaLis (Acetaſella) ſcapo 


— 


m, 


uni foro, foliis ternatis, 


| radice ſquamoſo-articulati. Hort. Cliff. 175. Common Wood = 


Sorrel with one flower on a foot-talk, trifoliate leaves, and 2 
fſealy-jeinted root. 

2. OxaLtis (Corniculata) caule ramoſo diffuſo, pedun- 
culis umbelliferis. Hort, Cliff. 175. Hood Sorrel with a 
branching diffuſed flalk, and umbellated foot-ftalks. 

3. OxaL1s (Strifa) caule ramoſo erecto, pedunculis 
umbelliferis. Flor. Virg. 161. Wood Sorrel with @ branching. 
uprigbt flalk, and umbellated foot-flalks. | 

4. OxaL1s (Incarngia) pedunculis unifloris, caulke di- 
chotomo. Lin. Sp. PI 443. Ned Sorrel with one flower on 
a foot-ftalk, and ſpreading ſi alls. 5 . 

5. OxaLis (Purpatta) ſcapo unifloro, folits ternatis, ra- 
dice bulbosa. Hort. Cliff. 175. Wood Sorrel with a foot- 
fall ſupporting one flower, trifoliate leaves, and a bulbous 
| root, evith large purple flowers. g | 
6. Oxalis (Pes-capre) ſcapo umbellifero, foliis terna- 
tis bipartitis. Lin. Sp. Plant. 434. Woed Sorrel with an um 
belliferous fialk, and trifoliate leaves, divided in two paris. 


| 


. 7. OXALEFS 


cloſe to hedges in many parts of England, fo A but ſeldom 
admitted into gardens : though whoever is fond of acid herbs 


. of the open bell-ſhape. They ap 


Ks as” OE OP A. Lo —— — 
- 


caſt out the ſeeds. 


| thoſe of the ſecond ſort. 


Shaped lobes. The foot-ſtalks of the flowers are long, 


OX A 
J. Oxaris (Fruteſcens) caule erecto fruticoſo, foliis ter- 


_natis, impari maximo. Hood Sorrel with an upright forubby. 
Hall, and trifoliate leaves, the middle one being very large. 


The firſt fort grows naturally in moiſt ſhady woods, and 


in ſallads, can ſcarce find a more grateful acid in any other 
plant. The roots of this ſort are compoſed of many ſcaly 
joints, which propagate in great 2 The leaves ariſe 
immediately from the roots upon fingle S gmng are 
compoſed of three heart-ſhaped lobes, w 
center, where they join the foot-ftalk ; they are of a pale 
green, and hairy; between theſe come out the flowers upon 
pretty long foot-ſtalks, each ſuſtaining one large white flower, + 
in April and May, 
and are ſucceeded by five-cornered oblong ſeed-veſſels, hav- 
ing five cells, inclofing ſmall browniſh ſeeds ; when theſe 
are ripe, the ſeed - veſſels burſt open on the leaſt touch, and 
A out the ſeeds to a conſiderable diſtance. This is the 
rt which is directed for medicinal uſe in the 1 | 
vt thoſe people who ſupply the market with herbs, gene- 
Fally bring the third ſort, whick is now become common 
in the gardens ; but this hath-no acid, ſo is unfit for the 
purpoſe ; but as it riſes with an upright branching ſtalk, 
ſo it is ſoon gathered and tied up in bunches ; whereas the 
leaves of the firſt grow ſingly from the root, and require 
more time in gathering. There is a variety of the firſt ſort 
with a purpliſh flower, which grows naturally in the north 
of Englan „ but as it does not differ from it in any other 
reſpect, I have not enumerated it. 
he ſecond ſort is an annual plant, which natu- 
gally in woods and ſhady places in Italy and Sicily. The 
root of this is long, flender, and fibrous; the ſtalks trail 
upon the ground, ſpreading out eight or nine inches wide 
on every ſide, dividing into ſmall branches; the leaves 
ſtand upon pretty long foot-ſtalks, and are compoſed of 
three heart-ſhaped lobes, which have deeper indentures at 
their points than thoſe of the firſt ſort. The flowers are 
yellow, 22 in form of an umbel upon pretty long 
lender foot ſtalks, ariſing from the fide of the branches. 
Theſe appear in June and July, and are ſucceeded by ſeed- 
veſſels near an inch long, which open with an claſticity, and 


The third ſort grows naturally in Virginia and other parts 
of North America, from whence the ſeeds were formerly 
brought to Europe ; but wherever this plant has been once 
introduced and ſuffered to ripen ſeeds, it has become a 
common weed. This is an annual plant, rifing with a 
branching herbaceous ſtalk eight or nine inches high; the 
leaves ſtand upon very long foot-ſtalks, and are ſhaped hke 
he flowers are yellow, ſtand- 
ing in a ſort of umbel, upon long, ſender, ere& foot- 
wg the ſeed - veſſels and ſeeds are like thoſe of the ſecond 

ort. 

Theſe three ſorts require no particular culture; if the 
roots of the firſt ſort are taken up and tranſplanted in a ſhady 
moiſt border, they will thrive and multiply exceedingly ; 
and, if they are kept clean from weeds, will require no 
other care. If the ſeeds of the other two ſorts are ſowr in 
an open border, the plants will riſe freely, and require no 
care ; for if they are permitted to ſcatter their ſeeds, there 
will be a plentiful ſupply of the plants. 

The fourth ſort hath a roundiſh bulbous root, from which 
come out ſlender ſtalks about fix inches high, which divide 
into branches by pairs, and from the diviſions come out the 
foot-ſtalks of the leaves; theſe are long, ſlender, and ſuſtain : 
a trĩfoliate leaf, compoſed of three ſmall, roundiſh, heart- 


tl. 


| flender, and ariſe from the diviſion of the ſtalks, 


ich meet in a | 


{| ary and February, but are rarely ſucceeded 


| lender foot-ſtalks, which ariſe from a head; they are com- 


| flowers ariſe from the wings of the ſtalks, which are near 


into a freſh hot-bed, ſhading them 


0X * 


taining one purpliſh flower about the ſame ſize and 
as thoſe of the firſt fort. This flowers in May, ep 
July, and ſometimes produces ripe ſeeds in England. 1 
8 naturally at the Cape of Hope, ſo is too lt | 
r to hive through the winter in the open air in . 
bat if it is ſheltered from hard froſt, under a common fran: 
in winter, it will require no other protection. It pro 
in plenty by offsets from the root, as alſo by bulbs re 
come out from the fide of the ſtalks. ? 
The fifth fort grows naturally at the Cape of Good 
in ſuch plenty, that the earth which came from thence, + 
which ſome plants were brought to England, was full of 
This hath a roundiſh bulbous root, covered with a brown 
kin, ſending out ſtrong fibres, which ſtrike deep into the 
ground the leaves are trifoliate, compoſed of three round- 
1h, large, hairy lobes, which are but little indented a: the 
top; theſe ſtand upon long lender foot-ftalks, which ariſe 
from a thick ſhort ſtalk, which adheres to the root. The 
foot-ſtalks of the flowers ariſe between the leaves, ach 


ſapporting one large purple flower ; theſe _ in Jan". 
y ſeeds here, 
but the roots put out offsets in great plenty, whereby it is 
propagated. This will not thrive in winter in the 
air here, ſo the roots ſhould be planted in pots, which 
be ſheltered under a common frame in winter, where it ma 
have as much free air as poſſible in mild weather, otherwi 
the leaves will draw up weak ; for the leaves of this plant 
come out in October, and continue growing till May, when 
they begin to wither and decay. The roots may be tranſ- 
planted any time after the leaves decay, till they begin to 
puſh out again. | 
The ſixth ſort is a native of the ſame country as the fifthz 
the roots of this are bulbous ; the leaves ſtand upon long 


poſed of three lobes, which are for the moſt part divided 
into two parts almoſt to their baſe. The foot-ſtalks of the 
flowers are five or fix inches long, ſuſtaining ſeveral lar 
yellow flowers, ranged in form of an umbel. Theſe ap 

in March, and are ſometimes ſucceeded by ſeeds here. This 
requires the ſame treatment as the fifth. : 

The ſeventh ſort was diſcovered by Plamier in ſome of the 
French colonies in America, and was fince found growin 
plentifully at La Vera Cruz by the late Dr. Houſtoun. It 
riſes with a ſhrubby ftalk a foot and a half high, ſending 
out ſeveral ſlender branches, which are iſhed with tri- 
foliate ſmall leaves, compoſed of three oval lobes, the mid- 
dle one being twice as large as the fide ones. They are 
placed oppoſite, and ſometimes by threes round the ſtalk. 
ſtanding upon ſhort foot-ſtalks. The foot-ftalks of the 


two inches long, each ſuſtaining four or five yellow flowers, 
whoſe petals are not much longer than the empalement ; 
each of theſe have a ſmaller foot-ftalk which is crooked, ſo 
that the flowers hang downward. 
This is much tenderer than either of the former, ſo re- 
quires to be placed in a ſtove kept do a moderate degree of 
warmth. in winter. It is propagated by ſeeds, which muſt 
be ſown in pots, and plunged into a moderate hot-bed, and 
when the plants come up, they ſhould be ezch' plar ted in 2 
ſeparate pot, filled with light ſandy earth, and plunged 
* the ſun till they 

have taken new root; after which they muſt be treated in 


the ſame manner as other tender plants from the 
country. 


.OX-EYE. See BupaTHaLMUM. 


bs OXYACANTHA. See BRKBERIS. 


OXYS. See , PADUS 
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* Fe empalement of the flower 
2 roundifþ — echich Spread v pen, and are inſerted 
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in the e 


It hath 
are inferte 
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| 1. adus (v) 


xis. Hort. CHE. 1 


of the lauert. 


eur oped 


, : 
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glands ; commonly called 


ere aged, 


5. Papus (Lufitanica)' foliis obl i 
rentibus eglanduloſis. Bird Cherry with obleng, „ EQer- | 
— Laurel, called 


green leaves, having glands 


Harers by the P 


* Papus (Cerdinian) fohis gegen. acuts dentic- 
ſempervirentibus. Evergreen Bird C 
Paped leaves, having 
rica Baftard Mahogany. 


iniana) — 0 R is a- 


3. Papus CA 
tuminatis deciduis, baſi antice glamdu 


obleny, eval, ſa toi, acute-pointed, titiduous leaves, and gland: 
foot. Hall; American Bird —” 


D 


ſmall acute indentures ; called in Ame- 


9893 2 


ADUS. Lin. Gen. Edit. prior. 476. The Bird 7 
F 
The CRARACTERS are, 


er is bell-Paped. The flower hath 


afterward be- 


85. Bird Cherty with two glands at the 


"2 Pap (bye) Folie ha — 
is biglandulofts. Tab. 196. fol. 2. Bird C with 
oval, deciduous len vet, whoſe a Four - we 


lanceolato-ovatis deciduus, pe- 


allt have two 


. Bird Cherry wvith 


 confounde&bdh the 


ſhorter and broader than thoſe of 


Hy ) folis ſemperrireatidus lanceo- 
Hort. Cliff. N p Cherry with , Ky 
4 2 * WH & : 


®» © 


. 
, - 


berry with ſpear- 


The firſt fort grows naturally in the hedges in Yorkſhire, 
and many of the northern counties in England, as alſo in 
ſome few places near London, butis propapated as a flower- 


ing ſhrub in the nurſer 

ſeveral wobdy ftalks wg 
The branches, which gro 
with a purpliſh bark, and 


leaves 


five roundiſh 


fron 


fone or nut, which ripens in Augu 


, Ar alternate, and have two ſmall protuberances 
Xo s at their baſe. "The flowers are produced in long 

bunches from the fide of the branches ; they have 
petals, which are much ſmaller than e of 


* for fale. This riſes with 
e height of ten or twelve feet. 
w wide and ſcattering, are covered 


garniſhed with ſpear-ſhaped | 


£ a. roundiſh furrowed 


© ſecond fort grows naturally in America, from 
I have received the ſeeds, but has been many years 


Propagated in the 


ardens about London, where it | 


| the title of Baſtard Mahogany, from the colour 
woods, which is ſomewhat like Mahogany. This ſeems to 


hesry. This ſort has been often 


* 5 P A D f ; 4 
firſt, many of the late writers in b 

7 ſed it was the ſame fpecies ; hut I have. 
both forts from feeds, and have always | 
plants to retain their difference. This ni 
upright ſtem more than twenty feet high; TA 
other, and 


rough ; the flowers growjn<loſer ſhorter ſpikes, which 
_ The third fort grows naturally in Virginia, an 


more ere&t ; the fruit is larger, and red when | 
flowers 2 little after the fit fort. - © 

; | y in Virginia, 

of North America. It riſes with a thick ſtem from 
any ** hight, « 2 into many branches, hs, x | 
a dark purple b. are garniſhed” with | 

laced alternately on ſhort 


1 foe: rt, 
and are ſucceeded by fit, which is black when ripe, 
and is ſoon devoured by bards. The wood of Ms tres 
is beautifully veined with black and white, and will poliſh 


very ſmooth, ſo is frequently uſed for cabinet work; as is 
alſo the wood of the firſt fort, which is much uſed in France, 
where it is called Bois de Sainte Lucie. 
© The fourth fort is the common Laurel, which is now 
fo well known as to need no deſcription. This grows na- 
turally about Trebiſond, near the Black-ſea, and was brought 
to Europe 1576, and is now become very common, eipe- 
cially in the warmer parts of Europe. * 
The fifth fort was brought to England from Portu 
but whether it is a native of that country, orwas introd 
there from ſome other, is hard to determine. The Portu- 
nene call it Afarero, or Azerero. This was ſuppoſed to 
ave been but a low evergreen ſhrub, but by experience 
we find, that when it is in a proper foil, it will grow to a 
large fize. There are at N ſome of theſe trees whoſe 
trunks are more than a foot diameter, and ten or twelve 
feet high, which are not of many years ſtanding, and are 


well furniſhed with branches, which, when young, have a 


reddiſh bark ; the leaves are ſhorter than thoſe of the com- 
mon Laurel, approaching near to an oval form; they are 


of the ſame conſiſtence, and of a lucid green, which mix- 


ing with the red branches, make a beautiful ap nce. 
The flowers are produced in long looſe ſpikes from the ſide 
of the branches; they are white, and ſhaped like thoſe of 
the common Laurel, appearing in June, and are ed 


by oval berries ſmaller than thoſe of the common Laurel; 
| they are firſt green, afterward red, and when 


| ripe are black, 
incloſing a ſtone like the Cherry. $a 
The ſeeds of the fixth fort were fent from 4.1 by 


be little more than a ſhrub, if we may judge from the growth 
here ; the ſtalk does not riſe in height, but ſends out lateral 
branches, which ſpread on every fide, covered with a brown. 
bark, and garniſhed with ſpear-ſhaped leuves near two inches 
long, and three quarters of an inch broad, with ſmall acuts 
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verdure all the year. This has not 
land, ſol can ive no account of it ; 


it belongs to 


is plant will live in the open air, if it is planted in a 
= ws <6 and ſheltered in ſevere froſt, eſpecially 
while the — ts are young; but when they have acquired 
ftrength, is no doubt of their thriving very well in the 


open ground. It may be p ted in the ſame manner 
as the Portugal 


Laurel fr r 
ar 149 down they will he 
three fr 
SENTED 
the ground 277 
Fins, inthe! 


ET 


if they are bept out of 

del or dt good | 
er 

ſtones which ate de- 

ants may be t in 


„Wbere they add to the variety. 

Tre pro pbk” by Fdery they oung ſhoots ſhould 
iow 220 3 peck, Ho poant good roots by 
©. 2 N 4 7 „ee they may be be ſeparated from | 


8 2 nurſery for a year or 
eee a ihe places 


— 


I 14 05. here ae. from Carolina, 
ive all che tos of the N a e 
eber de 4 bl whether this may proceed from 

from a warmer climate, do not agree | he by 


r or whether they are a different 


— — cannot yet determine, as they hays got 


The Laurel may be eafily agated plancing of cat- | 
33 the beſt time for dotng Wisds in Sep 2 ber, as ſoon 


autemnal rains fall. to yn ey the cut- 
muſt be the ſame yeer's ſhoots, and if they * a 
ing part of the former 


year's wood to their bottom, 
Koala certainly ſucceed, and form better roots. on, ey 


722 grow 


Wy ones SP pagated AA —— 


„ Where | ſo that in ome wap] =p pa, nn = 


lanted * in a ſoft loawy ſoil about fix inches dee 
earth cloſe to them. If they are — 


rel. oo ie und js good, there will be fer of the 
cutting 


if they are kept clean from weeds: the 
Sr hs GT + they will make $909. ſhoots by the ſol- 
Jowing autumn, when they may be tranſplanted into a 
nurſery, where they way grow two years — et ſtrength, 
and then ſhould be removed to the places where they are 
do remain. Theſe plants were formerly kept 3 in pots and 
preſerved in green-houſes in winter; but after- 
y we — ainſt warm walls to preſerve them, 
** ipgured by ſevere oak this the 
ding fog trained. into pyramids and globes, and conſtant- 
y PEE > by bony ae” * ves were generally 
cat middle, w rendered the plants very unſight- 

late go they have 2 —— 8 4 
ns 


Of 
garde EB to border woods, an 
of 
o U ali 


the 
we have 
row under the 


rs, for which 
adapted ; for it 


; ute re 
a ne gloſſy green colour, ſet off che 


ſhade orſun, and 8 will ſpread | 


PAD 


woods and other plantations in winter, when the 
trees have caſt their leaves ; and in per they make 
good contraſt with the green of the other trees 
trees are ſometimes injured in v 3 winters, ef 
ally where they ſtand fingle, and are much expoſed ; 


in thickets, and are ſcreened by other 
they are ſeldom much hurt; for in thoſe places it is 
Tb young tender Nees which are injured, and there 
— be new ſhoots produced 3 + " theſe 
the larger branches, to ſupply their 
year the damage will be repaired. 
vere winters happen, theſe | trees ſhould not be cut or 
ed till after the following Midſummer ; by which time 


what branches are dead, which may „ "x 


to a l 


but we cannot n large fe 
England ; for ſhould theſe trees bed rp up, _ 
form them into ſtems, the froſt woul; e 
more hurtſul to them, than in yy — nl 
grow, with their branches to the ground: n 
trees are planted pretty cloſe together in large 

— Log 


r 
Se Sc. de wil a conſiderable height; an 
1 K lantation of ever- 


| green trees, made by. his Grace. the of at 
Wooburn-Abbey, where. there is « conſiderable hill cover- 
8 the other parts of the 
IEA — numbers of theſe inter, 

with the other cv men trees, where they are al, 
— — —_ er e 


r 
. if che OO < wg from a ligh ſoil,. which ge- 
EW ir roots; but if they are 5 
up With balls roots, and removed bot 3. 
ſmall —— — vill be. no danger Ae them 
in the ſpring, provided it is done be 
1 hog; f. 3 plants will ſuoot very, ently: i In ae 
ſo if they * 9 dag —-+ 
decay, and many times entirely fai | 
There are ſome perſons, = of late have baniſhed theſe 
2 their gardens, as ſuppoſing them pollcſicd of a 
08s GN « becauſe the dafiilled, water has proved 
Jo in many, inilances; hut, however the. diſtilled water 
may have been found deſtructive to animals, yet _ 
nnmberleſs experiments, which hach been made both 
the leaves and fruit, it hath * ared that there is the 
leaſt hurtfal guality in either; fo at the whole muſt be 
owing 40 the oi, which may be carried over ip Eee 
| The berxies have been long uſed $9, put ine brandy, 0 
make a fort of rataka, N the . Win pit 
into cuſtards, to give t an agree AvQug 5 
though theſe have been for many years much uſed, yor her 
bave been no inſiange of their having done the jealt . 
and as to the berries, I ay known them eaten in g. 
uantities without 
1 There are ſome perſons = have. grafted the Laurel < 
on C ſtocks, Sk deſigu to —— the trees; but 


th 
} though ey n upon esch ocher, 1 


be 


Pp ＋ 0 
eder 


and I would recommend to 


cf ft the Laurel upon t 
K in N other fore of ſtock, betauſe the 
— e better with this; ant as ir is a regular tree and 
wy Ob 


ide Porttgal Laurel may be propa 


the common 2 11 by res 
ie Ye own FH are pant at the ſame 


het take root” 


den may de removed Into 2 nurſery,” where they may 


a year or two to get ftrength, and then air 
are to rem 
— e both theſe methods are 


theſe plants; 1 woul 
e e 


the 


cuttings and | a) 
. e become buſhy, 


to gro 
4 are — 4 trees in the Engliſh 


ptoduce I wr of berries every ry year, ſo 


err them ſufficient to raiſe plants enough, without 
ting them any other way. 


Laurels were entirely killed, and moſt 

g ſhoots, this remained unhurt in 
which renders it more valuable; and as by' the 
of ſome trees now growing in the ens, th 
they will grow to a large 
the moſt ornamental evergreens we have. 


n 
| The CHARACTERS ate, ; 
The flower has a went 
cave reflexed leaves. The 
Concave petals, aubich read 
bairy Ramina, with tao, 
germen in the center, having no Hyles. 
/o —— 
„containing 


=—_ ale fel, fro 1h 2 


The SPEcirgs are, 


* Helvet. 311. 

'oval and ſpear-ſhaped ;' or Male Pes 

2. PRO (Femina) foliis d 

Ha dy. 311. Peony 
Female Pe 


3. Prox (Peregri 
anciſis, petalis florum rotundioribus. 


F oreign Peony, wwuith a red 


Jhaped and entire. 
5. Pxox1a (Tartarica) foliis difformiter lobatis 
N Tab. 199. Peony with rs lebated | 


which are downy: 


are lald in the autamn, ' thiey will take root in one year, an 


* 


am make much progreſs, when either the Lavrel is 4 

on the Cherry, or the Cherry upon the Laurel: fo 
{| only 4 matter of coriofity, attended with no real 
s who have this 
Corniſh Cherr 
graft 


grows 
ſo it will better anſwer the 210 of produting 


in the fame way 
4 or ſeeds. 
afon, and in the 

directed for the common Laurel, 
very freely ; or if the young branches 


tious 

3 
where 

we hg 5d for alt fandards'y for the plants which are 

t out more lateral 

not ſo well inclined 

ww upright a thole wick come dom ſeeds; and as 


22 which | 
if they are 
irds till they are ripe, there may be — 


Theſe berries maſt be bon 
the autumn, and treated in the ſame way as the common 


Tunis tree is much harder than the common Laurel, for 
in the ſevere froſt of the year 1740, when reatnumbers of 
them loft their 

perfect verdure, 


ey Leu wif 


fie, fo it is likety to de one of 


| PAONIA. Tourn. Inſt. R. H. 275. tab. 146. The 


flower hath 4 for 124 roundifh 
2 and a great number of 

thret, or four oval, 1 
The germen afterward 
» reflexed, bairy —— Bading 
Several oval, ſbining, 


1. Pzon1a (Maſcula) foliis lobatis ex ne 
cony with lobated leaves, wwhich are 


formiter lobe. Haller. 
with difformed lobated leaves; common or 


a) foliis difformiter lobatis, lobis 
Peony with ai forme 
Led leaves, æobich are cut, and rounder petals to the flower ; - 


flower. 
4. Pzox14 (Hirfuta) folits lobatis, lobis lanceolatis in- 
.tegerrimis. Peony with lobated leaves, whoſe lobes are fpear- 


obe. 


VEL, 


4 


| 


| 


large, EN 


| and from them a were 


1 ular in ſhape and fize, Tame of 


| Gme cut into two, ſome three 


5 4 6 


6. Petri (Loſidnica) folits lebitis, fabls Obathb in- 
fernè ihcatits Peony with lobated laven whoſe lobes are oval 
1 on their under fide ; or 5 Te. with.a fr 

Wert 

The firſt fort here enumerated, is the common Male Pe- 
| 6ny, which grows naturally in the woods on- -the Helvetian 
mountains. The root of this is compoſed of ſeyerz! ob- 
| lotg knobs, like the dugs of a cow, which hang 
by rings faſtened to the main head; the ſtalks riſe about 
two feet ahd a half high, which are garniſhed ith leaves 
compoſed of ſeveral oval lobes, ſome of which ate cut into 
wy or three ſegments ; : they are of à lucid green on their 

upper ſide, but are boary on theit under. he ſtalks ; 1 
terminated by large ſingle flowers, compoſed of five 
large roundiſh re tale, incloſing a great number of 22 | 
mite, terminated by oblong yellow ſummits. In the cen- 
ter is ſituated two, three, or rr five germen, whick 
join together at their baſe ; th ey are covered with a whit- 
15 hairy down; theſe afterward ſpread aſunder, and open 
longitudinally, 2 the roundiſh ſeeds, which are 
firſt red, then purp e, and when * 2. tußg black. 
The flowers appear in. ſeeds ripen in the 
autumn. ; | 

There is one variety of this with 1. and another wit! 
white flowers, as alſo 17K whoſe leaves have larger lobc: , 
but as theſe are general] N to be only ſeminal varia- 
tions, fo I 12 not * ed them hate.” A+ 

The ſecond fart is called the Female Peony ; the roots of 
| this are compoſed of ſeveral roundiſh thick knobs of tubers, 
| which hang below teach other, faſtened with firings ; - the 
ſtalks are green; and fiſe about the ſame height as the 
former ; theſe are garniſhed with leaves, compoſed of ſe= 
veral unequal lobes, on are variouſly cut into many 
ſeg ments; they are of a pal I than thoſe of the firſt, 
and are hairy on their under fide; the flowers are ſmaller, 
12 of act purple colour. It flowers at the ſame time 
as the 

There are ſeyeral varieties of this fort with double flow- 
ers, which are cultivated in the 2 gardens ; thele dif- 
fer in the fize and colour of their flowers, but are ſuppoſe 
to have been accidentally obtained from ſeeds. 

— The third fort S pf 
of this are d of roundi 
ſecond fort, as are alſo the leaves, but axe of a * ſub- 
ſtance ; the ftalks do not riſe ſo high, 14 powers have a 
| greater number of petals. This ed 4 little after 
other. The large, , double, purple. Peany, 1 ſ 
variety of this ſort... 

The fourth ſort hath roots Ike the ſecond 3 the Bets are 
E and of a purp lifh 2 ; the leaves are much Jong- 

the lobes als 0g entire; the flowers are 
* flowers ax he ſame 


t from the Levant, 
ants tui 5h w wich. produced 
fingle, and others with dou i Tr of the ſame ape, 
ſize, and colour. The E of theſe are compoſed of ob- 
lo — tubers or 3 1927 are of a 2000 2 
and hang by ſtrings like * oth ug. 

4 two feet hi o, whickare of 2, pale . are 
| garniſhed with ee compoled of ſeyerel lobes, which 

im Having, bur fi, 


5 Jobes; th 
Ats, "and others are - 
{ tire; they are of a pale green, and are downy on their I 
der fide. The ſtalks are terminated hy one 
bright red colour, a Tittte lefs than that of the Female ger 
ny, and has fewer petals; they have a great number of ſta- 

XXX 2 mina, 


May, an 


in the Levant; the. roots 
knobs like thoſe of the 


time as the two firſt an 
The ſeeds of the alt h ſort were 


others have eight or ten ſpear- 


ocheg· forts, b 


Abses 


PAL 


flowers a little later than the common Peony. | 
The ſeeds of the fixth fort were ſent to the Chelſea gar- 
den by Dr. de juſſieu, who brought them from Portugal, 


| where the plants grow naturally. The root of this ſort is | creed by obruſe [ti 
not compoſed of roundiſh tubers or knobs, but hath two or 


three long, taper, forked fangs like fingers. The ſtalk 
riſes little more than a foot high, and is garniſhed with 


leaves compoſed of three or four oval lobes, of a pale co- 


lour on their upper fide, and hoary on their under; the 
ſtalk is terminated by a fingle flower, which is of a bright 
red colour, fmaller than either of the former, and of an 
agreeable ſweet.ſcent. This flowers about the ſame time 


S * 


with the common fort. | 


The firft of theſe ſorts is chiefly propagated for the roots, 
which are uſed in medicine; for the flowers being ſingle, do 
not afford near ſo much pleaſure as thoſe with double flow- 
ers, nor will they abide near ſo long in beauty. 

All che ſorts with double flowers are preſerved in curious 
gardens for the beauty of their flowers, which, when in- 
termixed with other large growing plants in the borders of 
large gardens, will add to the variety; and the flowers are 
very ornamental in baſons or. lower-pots, when placed in 

They are all extremely hardy, and will grow in almoſt 
any ſoil or fituation, which renders” them more valuable; 
for they will thrive under the ſhade of trees, and in ſuch 
places they will continue much longer in beauty. . 

They are | be oy 2 their roots, which mul- 
tiply very faſt. The eaſon for tranſplanting them is 
toward the latter end of Auguſt, or the beginning of Sep- 
tember; for if they are removed after their roots have ſhot 
2 new fibres, they ſeldom flower ſtrong the ſucceeding 

ummer. 2 N 

In parting of theſe roots, you ſhould always obſerve to 
preſerve a upon the crown of each offset, otherwiſe 
will come to nothing ; nor ſhould you divide the roots 


too ſmall (eſpecially if you have regard to their blowin 
the following year ;) for when their offsets are weak, thes 


many times do not flower the ſucceeding ſummer, or at leaſt 

produce but one flower. upon each root; but where you 

would multiply them in quantities, you may divide them as 

ſmalt as you pleaſe, provided there be a bud to each offset; 

but then they ſhould be planted in a nurſery-bed for a ſea- 

_ wo to get ſtrength, before they are placed in the 
er- 3 ; | Ts / 

The fingle ſorts may be propagated from ſeeds (which 
they generally produce in large quantities, where the flow- 
ers are permitted to remain,) which ſhould be ſown ſoon 
afteg they are ripe upon a bed of light freſh earth, covering 
them over about half an inch thick with the ſame light 
The ſpring following the plants will come up, a 
they ſhould be carefully cleared from weeds, and in very 
dry weather refreſhed with water, which will greatly for- 
ward their growth. In this bed ſhould remain two 
years beſote they are tranſ lanted, ohſerving in autumn, 
when the leaves are decayed, to ſome freſh rich earth 
over the beds about an inch thick, and conſtantly to keep 
them clear from weeds. 


Portugal Pena) may alfo be 
&eds or parting of the evo, in the ſame manner as the 

t ſhould have a lighter ſoil and a warmer 
The flowers of this kind are fingle, but ſmell 


hach renden it worthy of a place in every 
Tours. Inf. R. H. 616. tab. 387. Chrift's 


either by 


ming, and ſometi two, at others three germen „Ake 
thoſe of the Female F Nag, but ſhorter and white. This | 
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| longitudinal veins, and are of a pale green. The flowers 


| length of the young branches; they are of a greeniſh 
yellow colour, and appear in June, and are ſucceeded by 


—— 


fſerted in the ſcales under the petals, - terminated by mall | 2 
mits, and a roundif# trifid ger men, ſupporting 47 wy K. 
» The germen afterward became; 3 

buckler- ſhaped nut, divided into three cells, each containing wy 
feed. , | | 81 4 La H 
We have but one Srreizs of this genus, viz, 
Pariunxus (Spina Chrifti.) Dod. Pempt. 848. Chrifp; 
This plant grows naturally in the bedges near Paleſtine 
it riſes with a plant ſhrubby Ralk to the bei ht of eight or 
ten feet, ſending out many weak ſlender | Kan , 
niſhed with oval leaves placed alternately ; they have Her 


come out at the wings of the ſtalk in cluſters, almoſt the 


road, roundiſh, buckler-ſhaped ſeed-veſlels, which have 
borders Iike the brims of a hat, the foot-ſtalks being fal- 
ened to the middle, and have three cells, each containing 


one ſeed. ge 
to be the plant from 


This is by many perſons ſu 
which Sole 22 thorns, which was put upon the head 
of our Saviour, was compoſed ; the truth of which is 
ſupported by many travellers of credit, who affirm that 
this is one of the moſt common ſhrubs in the country of 

Judea; and from the pliableneſs of its branches, which 
may be eaſily wrought into any figure, it may afford a pro- 


This ſhrub grows wild in moſt 1 the Levant, az 
alſo in Italy, Spain, Portugal, and the ſouth of France, 
eſpecially near Montpelier, from whence their ſeeds may 
be procured, for they do not ripen in England. Theſe ſeeds 
ſhould be ſown as ſoon as poſſible after they arrive, in a bed 
of light earth, and the plants will come up the followin 
ſpring ; but when the ſeeds are kept out of the ground ti 
| 2:4 they will not come up till the next year, and very 
often fail, therefore it is much the beſt way to ſow them in 
autumn. Theſe ſeedling plants may be orgy the 
following ſeaſon into a n to get ſtrength, before they 
are planted out for good. 3 
It may alſo be propagated by laying down its tender 
branches in the ſpring of the year, which, if carefully ſup- 
plied with water in dry weather, will take root in a year's 
time, and may then be taken off from the old plant, and 
tranſplanted where they are to remain. : 
The beſt time for tranſplanting this plant is in the au- 
tumn, ſoon after the leaves decay, or the beginning of April, 
juſt before the plants begin to ſhoot, obſerving to lay 
mulch upon the ground about their roots, to prevent them 
from drying, as alſo to refreſh them now and then with 2 
little water until they have taken freſh root, after which 
they will require but very little care. They are very hardy, 
— will grow to be ten or twelve feet high, if planted in 3 
dry ſoil and a warm ſituation. There is little beauty in 
this plant, but it is kept in gardens as a curioſity. 
PALMA. Plum. Gen. 1. The Palm-tree. 
The CHaRacTERs are, 


+ 
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0he germen afterward becomet « frait of various 
fits in different ſpecies. | 
The SPEC1ES are, 


1, PALMA (Dadylifers) frondibus 


Fd 


* | 


* a 8 n . 2 RNS 
* Patma (Cocos) frondibus pinnatis, foliolis replicatis, 

4icibus alaribus, fructu maximo anguloſo. Palu- tree 
euith avinged leaves, aubeſe lobes are folded-back, foot-flalks 
groceeding from the Pr of - the branches, and a large angular 
frait'; commonly. ca d Cocoa Nat, * 1 

3. PaLMA ($pine/a) frondibus pinnatis, ubique aculea- 
tis, aculeis nigrigantibus fructu majore.  Palm-tree avith 
winged leavts, which! are:'every where armed auith black 
ſpines, bearing a larger, fruit; commonly called Great Ma- 
caw-l 


4 Patma (Altifima) frondibus pinnatis, foliolis repli- 
cats, ramis aculeatis, aculeis ſæpius geminatis nigricanti- 
bus. Palm-tree with winged leaves whoſe lobes are folded 
back, au prickly branches, whoſe therns ten come by pairs, 
and are Mack. r 

. Patua (Gracilis) frondibus pinnatis, caudice æqua- 
, fructu minore. Palm-tree with winged. leaves, an equal 
trunk, and d ſmaller fruit; commonly called the Cabbage-tree. 
6. PaLMa (Ofes/a) frondibus pinnatis, foliolis lineari- 


bus planis,  ſtipitibus ſpinoſis. Palm-tree with winged leaves, | 


having narrow plain lobes, and prickly midribs ; commonly call- 
ed oily Palm-tree. ** | Yu. 48 
7. PALua (Prunifera) frondibus pinnato - palmatis plica- 
tis, caudice ſquamato. Pali. tree with hand-ſpaped winged 
haves, 3 are plaited, and a ſcaly fall; called Palmetto, 
r Thatch. On 
8. PaLua (Polypedifolia) frondibus pinnatis, foliolis li- 
neari-lanceolatis, petiolis ſpinoſis. Hort. Cliff. 482. Palm- 
tree with winged leaves, whoſe lobes are linearly ſpear-ſhaped, 
and prickly foot-flalks. 

9. PALMa {(Puinila) fructu clavato polypyreno. Trew. 
Dec. tab. 26. Palm-tree with club-ſbaped fruit, containing 


10. PALMA (Americana) frondibus pinnatis, foliis lan- 
ceolatis plicatis geminatis ſparſis. Palm-tree with winged 
leaves, whoſe lobes are ſpear-ſhaped, plaited, and come out by 
pairs from one point, landing thinly along the midrib. 

11. PaLMa (Draco) folus fimplicibus integerrimis flac- 
cidis. Palm-tree with Angle, entire, flaccid leaves, commonly 
called Dragon-tree. © 

The firſt fort here mentioned is the common Date-tree, | 
which grows plentifully in Africa, and ſome of the eaſtern 
countries, from whence the fruit is brought to England. 
This riſes to a great height in the warm countries; the 
ſtalks are genera knots,. which are the 


we not ſolid like other trees, but the center is filled with 
pith, round which is a tough bark full of ſtrong fibres 
young, but as the trees grow old, ſo this bark har- 

dens and becomes ligneous; to this bark the leaves are 
cloſely joined, whick in the center riſe erect, being cloſe- 
ly folded or plaited together ; but after they are 
above the vagina which farrounds them, they expand very 
wide on every fide the ſtem,, and as the older leaves decay, 
ſtalk advances: in height. The leaves of theſe trees, 
2 grown to a fize for bearing fruit, are ſix or eight feet 
"g ; thefe have narrow long leaves (or pinnæ] ſet on al- 
*ruately their whole length. The ſmall leaves or lobes 
Pa. toward the baſe three feet long, and little more than 
af inch broad; they are cloſely folded 12 when they 
* and are wrapped. round by brown, fibres or 


| fade ; they are very ſtiff, and, when yo 
green, ending with a ſharp black ſpine. T 


$ 


trials without ſucceſs, they were obli 


| threads, . which fall oF as the leaves gdvance, making 


| likely we fhall come 
: y full of rugged each other. | 
veſtiges of the decayed leaves, for the trunks. of theſe trees | 


. ſown in 


; 
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way 
for them to expand; theſe never open flat, but are hollow 
like the keel of a boat, with a ſharp ridge on their back- 
of a bright 
trees have 
male flowers on different plants from thoſe which produce 
the fruit, and there is a neceſſity for ſome of the male trees 


.to grow near the female, to render them fruitful ; or, at 


leaſt, to im nate the of the ſeed, without which 
the ſtones, which are taken out of the fruit, will not grow. 
Moſt of the old authors, who have mentiongd theſe trees, 
afirm, that unleſs the female or fruit-bearing Palm: trees 
have the aſſiſtance of the male, they are barren; therefore 
in ſuch places, where there are no male trees near the fe- 


male, the inhabitants cut off the bunches of male flowers 


when they are juſt opened, and carry them to the female 
trees, placing them on the branches near the female flowers 
to impregnate them; which, they all agree, has thedeſired 
effect, rendering the trees fruitful, which would otherwiſe 
have been barren. Pere Labat, in his account of America, 
mentions a fingle tree of This kind, growing near a con- 
vent in the iſland of Martinico, which produced a great 
quantity of fruit, which came to maturity enough for eat- 


ing; but, as there was no other tree of this kind in the 


iſland, they were defirous te propagate it, and accordingly 
planted great numbers of the ſtones for ſeveral years, bor 
not one of them grew; therefore after having made ſeveral 

to fend to Africa, 
where theſe plants grew in plenty, for ſome of the fruit; 
the ſtones of which they planted, and raiſed many of the 
plants. He then conjectures, that the ſingle tree before- 
mentioned, might be probably ſo far impregnated by ſome- 
neighbouring Palm-trees of other ies, as to render it 


capable of ripening the fruĩt, but not ſufficient to make the 
ſeeds prolific, as is the caſe when animals of different kinds: 
copulate. 


The flowers of, both ſexes come out in very long bunches. 
from the trunk between the leaves, and are covered with a. 
ſpatha (or ſheath,) which opens and withers; thoſe of the 


male have fix ſhort ſtamina, with narrow: four- cornered 


ſummits filled with farina. The female flowers have no 
ſtamina, but have a roundiſh germen,. which afterward be- 
comes an oval berry, with a thick pulp incloſing a hard ob- 
long ſtone, with a deep furrow running longitudinally. The 
bunches of fruit are ſometimes very large. 

This ſpecies of Palm is by Dr. Linnzus titled Phœnix, 


which is the Greek name of it, and he makes it a. diſtin&: 


genus. There are ſome varieties, if not different ſpecies. 
_ of this tree, in the warm. countries, but as. we cannot ex- 

pect to ſee the trees in perfection in our country, it is not 
to any certainty how they differ from: 


Theſe plants may be eafily produced from the ſeeds taken 
out of the fruit, (provided they are freſh,) which ſhould be 
pots filled. with light rich earth, and plunged into- 

a moderate hot-bed of tanners bark, which ſhould be kept 
in a moderate temperature of heat, and the earth frequently 


"refreſhed with water 
vanced | 


When the plants are come up toa proper ſize, they ſhould be 
each planted into a ſeparate {mall pot, filled with the ſame 
light earth, and plunged into a hot-bed again, obſerving to 
refreſh them with water, as alſo to let them have air in pro- 

ion to the warmth. of the ſeaſon, and the bed in which: 
they are placed. During the ſummer time they ſhould res 
main in the ſame hot-bed, but in the beginning of Au- 
uſt you ſhould let them have a great ſhare of air to har- 

; them againſt the approach of winter; for if they are: 

too much forced, they will be ſo tender as not to 1 2 


0 


theſe ſhould be 


more than thi 


leaves; they are di 
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the winter without much difficulty, efpeci- 


(real throeg 


_ally if you ave wot © the enten of « dark nove to 
kevp them It. © 
The of Odober you muſt more the 


here they may have a . 
nun ae deut hee pot fog — white 
oungy thaw after they have acquired Tone Krength, ) tho 
dred they muy be ſometimes preferved alive in a cocter 
— et their progreſs would be fo much retarded, 43 
not to recover theit vigour the * . Nor 
de it worth the trouble of raifing theſe from ſeeds, 
where a hub tot the — — forward 
their growth, for where this is wanting „Wey W. Kn 


tolerable ne 
enevor theſe plunts arc femeved, ro hich Hould be 
not to cut of in- 


done obe a year) you uſt be v 
jars their roots, which is very bertfal w them ; bat 
you ſhould eſear off all the ſmall Gbtei which are inclinable 


to mouddineſd for if theſe are ſeſt dn, they wilt in time de- 
cay, and binder the freſh fibres from coming out, which, 


into the ſtôve, plackye them 


will greatly' retard the of che plants. 
- The foil in which cheſe plants Mond be p laced, mult 
de compoſed in the following” manner, vis. Fan of Fi 


Freſh earth taken from 4 pMture ground — — 
and; and rotten dung of —— dark fa 

ly mixed, and laid in a Tk 
or wur months at leaſt before it is uſed, but ſhould 
3 prevent the yrowth of weeds, | and to ſwerten 
the e 

You Meld allo bbferve bo allow ther pots proportiona- 

bie eo the bars of tht: plants; but you muſt never let them 
de too large, which is of worte conſequence cha if they are 
too fall. During the fummer fexſon bud be fre- 
quently refreſhed with water, 2 be careful not 
to give it in too great quantities, bu in winter they will 


* little. 
arrive to a great tnapni- 


are very flow 
RL 

wade; for it bus been often obſerved by feveral St of the old 
Inhubrennts of thofe countries, chat the plants of ſome of 
th 
years; fo that when they are brought into theſe countries, 
cannot be they ſhonld advance very faft, el. 
pecially whete there is not due care taken to preferve chem 
warm in winter; but however flow of growth theſe 
plants are in their native 9 yet they may be with 
us preatly forwarded, by plac pots into . a hot-bed 
of tanners bark, which placing the pow often as is ne- 
ceſfary, and the plas always preferved thetrin both winter 
and ſummer; ing to Hife them into larger pots as 
they advance in growth, as alſo to ſupply them with water 
properly. There are plants now in the Chelſea garden, 
Whole leaves are nine feet long, which were raiſed from feeds 

years ago, and their ſtems are not to feet 
High, one of which has produced ſome finall bunches of 
male flowers. 


Te ſecond fort kate 4 is the Cocba· nut, whole 
fruit are fraqueng] brought to England, ſome of which are 
of a large The branches of this tree are winged like 
thoſe 670 to org but the ſmall leaves or lobes are three 


H 


three 
often 


148 


growers, even in their native 


times as broad ; they open flat, their borders fold back- 
Vghter green chan thoſe of the firſt ſort. || 


ward; and are of a lig 
"The whole leaf (or jor branch) is often twelve to fourteen feet 
long z the male w in different parts of the fame 
tree with the fruft, e from the Fk detween the 
boſed in long bunches, as are alſo the 
females ; the nuts Toots in very large cluſters, which / 
are covered with u thick fibrous coat a hering etofely to 


| 


q 


2 in _ 


kinds have not advanted two feet in height in ten 


| frait grows on the Tame pant as. 


Tl 
ths Mell at this top; "the kernel is Rim, white with*- 
the _ * quantity of pale juite, which = 
the , 

The Coces nat. N Htrivited in won of the ; 

rde Eaſt aud Weft fudles, but is fu poſed * 

of ehe Maldives, and the deter ſands of th 
from. whence it i 8 * poſed it hath ported 
the warm oof meriea, for it Is not found ; in any of 
the 'Inlan parts, or try where far' ' iftant Ta. 
ments. It is dne of the moſt uſeful trees to the inked.” 
of America, who have mang of the common neceſſarie, f 
life from it., The bark. 976 the nut is deen into ect 
the Mell bf the nur frito drinkin the kernel of 
nut affords them A whileſbnie fo * . tolag 
ell N ell, A cooling Higuor. * The leaves of the tre 
ate ufd fr rhatchinp their Shiites: fes, and arealfo ws 
into baſkets, and mo other things which are made of 


ers in R 
e of the ana, 


This tree is propa 

in fix weeks vr two e a up, 
EA they are freſh, aud tforou TN A. e 
of them are. which are brought to England; for they 
E garket them before they are ripe, that they may keep 
g their pafſage; fo that the to brin — 9 

10 Pop 1 planting ; g.. be to ck ſuch o 
an ure din a hes «tam 
OY Vo any ne come to "the 2 theſe will often 
"Pe, 8 will wr advantage, becauſe 

mmediately planted into of 

and an ed nto the bark. bad, ans 
d. fore þ an tnonly called Macaw-tree by the 
loabſrance of the Britiſh: Mands in America. This riſes 
to the height of thirty or forty feet. The ſtem is generally 
— r toward the top than the bottom; the branches (or 
er the leaves) are wi + the ſmall leaves or lobes are 
| tray and broad; the ftalk and leaves ate ſtrongly armed 
with black ſpines of various ſizes in every part; the male 
and female flowers are on the fame tree, coming out in tho 
Ame manner as che Cocoa-nut.” The Hüft is . the bre 
of a middling Apple, and is ite in a hard ſhell. 

The Macaw-rree is very common in the Caribbee IMands, 
were the negroes pierce the tender fruit, from whence flows 
out a pleafant Kquor, of which they are very fond; and the 
| body of the tree affords a ſolid timber, with which they 
make javelins, arrows, &c. and is by ſome ſuppoſed to be 
« fort of ebony. This tree grows very low, and roquires 
40 be kept warm in winter. 

The fourtk fort grows naturally at 14 Vera Cruz. This 
Kath winged leaves of branches: Ae the other fort. The 
fmall leaves or lobes are as narrow as theſe of the firſt ſon, 
dat are not quite ſo Riff; they . fptead open, are flat, 
their edges fold backward; s thei? ends blunt, and have 
no ns; the midrib is armed with Jong, | black ſpines, 
which frequently come oat by pairs from the ſame point- 
The Swe come out from ' berwgen n the leaves, and the 

e male flowers, w 
are about the ſame ze on ſhape 8 9 of the former 
fort; but as the Tobes of the leaves are much narrower, 
have no ſpi ines on their ſurface; there can be no doubt of it 
being a diſtinct ſpecies. 

— The fifth fort is commonly called- Cabbage-tree in the 
Weft-Indics. This riſes to a very great beight in the con: 
tries where it grows naturally. u, in his Hiſtory 
Bafbadoes, ſays, there were then ſome of the trees 2 
there, which were more than two hundred feet hig 

that he was informed they were a hundred an ron 
to maturity, ſo as to produce ſeed. The alks of 
trees are ſeldom larger than a man's thigh ; they 


them. The nuts are large, oval, and have three holes in 
5 


r 


ſmoother than thoſe of moſt other ſorts, for the r, 


and de! 
i bia, and are near four 

% ers are thiply placed. The female flowers are [yc- 
ale by fruit, about the fize of a Hagel nut, having 3 


4 


fitting cloſe to the ſtrings of the principal 
ſtalk. | 


As the inner leaves of his the future byds more 
ably thay moſt of the other ſpecies, fo it is diſtin- 
hed by this aÞpellation of Cabbage - tree; for the center 
defore they are expoſed to the air, are white and 

tender, like moſt other plants which are blauched ; 399 
| which is cut out and eaten by the inhabi- 
frequently pickled and {ent to England by the 
Cabbage ; bat whenever theſe ſhoots are cur gut, 

decay, and never after thrive ; ſo that jt deſtroys. 
plants, which 15 the reaſon that few of the trees are no 
found in any of the iſlands near ſettlements, and thofe 


for oroament. | ad Bus 1 
lixth ſort js called in the Weſt- Indies the Oily Palm, 
5 Negroes On for the fruit of this tree was firſt | 


irica_t0 America by the negroes, It grows | 


" 


„ 


— cal of Danes, andalls ne Cos 


ed lands, but was- hot in any of our American cojo- 


I 


Way as the oil is, drawn from Olives; from che body of 
the tree they entract à liquor, Which, when fermented. 
. 4 vinows quality, and will inebriate. The leaves of 


they lie. 5 | ; | 
, The ſeventh ſort is called Palmetto-tree, or Thatch, by 
the inhabitants of Jamaica, where this tree grows upon all 
Honey-comb rocks in t. plenty. It riſes with a 
lender — ten or twelve feet high, pi is r and 
ſmooth, at to — with many fan- ſhaped leaves 
ng circularly 2 have foot-ſtalks three or four feet 
> Which are armed with a few ſtrong, green, cxooked 
pines; the pinnæ, or lobes, do all meet in one center, 
where they join the foot-ſtalk, and are joined 4agather a 
third part of their length from their baſe ; they ace at firſt 
doely folded into plants, but - afterward ſpread out like a 
lan; their ends being pliant; do oßen hang downward, 
— between theſe pinne bang Jown long chreade. T 
vers and fruit come out from between the leaves ; the 
fruit is of the ſhape and ſize of «be ſmall Lucca Olives. 


phe leaves of this tree are uſed ſor chatch all over the Welt-"| 


The eighth ſort grows natutally ãn Japav, and allo 9 


— 


tr are wrought into mats by the negroes, on which 
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a ftrait trunk about ferty feet high, which has many circles 
round it the whole length, which are por Jane (> ar 
veſtiga of the leaves, whith are placed ciycularly round the 
3 ſo as theſe entirely and fall of, the circles 
remain where their baſe emb the ſtalk. The Rtidlks 
arg terminated by an obtu@ cone, juſt below where the 
leaves are placed; thoſe on the large trees are eight or nine 
feet long, but thoſe of the ſmall plants are much lefs ; the 
— have ſeen were not more than two feet lang. | 
of the font - ſtalk, which partly embraces 8 is- 
broad and three-corvered, and is àrmed on each fide with 
theory. ſpines, to the place where the lobes, or ſmall leaves, 
begin. Theſe pinn or lobes are long, narrow, and en- 
tire, of a lucid green on their upper fide, ſtanding by pairs 
along the midrib very cloſe together. The flowers and 
fruit are produced in large bunches at the foot-ſtalks of the 
leaves ; the fruit is oval, abont the ſike of a large Plumb, 
and nearly of the ſame ſhape ; the ſkin or covering changes 
fuſt yellow, and afterward red when. ripe ; of a ſweet tafte, 
under which js a hard brown ſhell, incloſing a white hut, 
which is in tate like the Cheſtnut. | 
From the pith of the trunk of this tree is made the ſago; 
this is firſt pulverized, then it is made into a paſte, and af- 


texward granulated. 

The ninth fort was diſcovered by the late Dr. Houſtoun, 
growing naturally in the ſands near Old Vera Cruz in A- 
merica. This hath a thick ſtem, which ſeldom riſes more 
than. tu feet high. The leaves edme out round the uppe 
part of the em, ſtanding upon fqorftalks which are a 
and a half long; they are winged ; the lobes, or fmall 
leaves, are about eight inches fotig, and one ang à half 
broad in the middle, drawing to a point at both ends; 
they are Riff, ſmooth, and entire,. having a few ſmall in- 
dentures at their points, and are placed a}terriats, of a pale 
green colour; there are fourteen or fifteen” of theſe lobbs 
ranged long the midzib or ſtalk. The fruit rifes up fem 
the figh of the ſtem, upon a hort thick footfalk, ſtandin 
upng ht,. and - ſhaped like a club, having many red feeds- 
about the ſize 3 Peaſe, ſtanding in ſeparate cells 
routd the central foot-ſtalk, to which they adhere. Theſe 
plants have their male flowers on ſeparate plants from the 
fruit, for all thoſe-plants which have flowered in England 
art of the male kind. The plants loſe their leaves 'before 
the fruit is ripe annually. The firſt time when Pr. Houſ- 
toun ſaw theſe plants growing at La Vera Cruz, they were 
in full leaf, but ow his return to the ſame place three 
months after, the fruit was then ripe, and all the leaves 
were fal len of ; and this he afterwards obſervedt th follow- 
r . 

l be tenth fort was diſcovered by the late Dr. Houſtopn - 
in the Spaniſſi Weſt-Indies. This riſes with a" very tall 
naked trunk, garbiſhed at the top irh long winged branches 
or leaves, whoſe lobes are fpear-ſhaped:and plaited; th 
are of a ſofter texture than any of the othet ſofts, aud fi 
the moſt part come out two from the fame point, ſo ſtand 
by pairs on the ſame fide of the midrib ; they have two 
lobes on a fide a little above each other, but there is a great 
ſpace between every four lobes. The flowers come out in 
long bunches from between the leaves, the male flowers 
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hanging os * flender ſtrings; but the fruit, which is 
about the fize of a middling Plumb, is colleQed-into large 
badches. 1 | 


The eleventh ſort grows naturally im the Cape de Verd 

-Iflands, from whence I had one of the plants brought me; 
as alſo in the Madeiras, from whence I have received the 
feeds. This is called Pragon- tree, becauſe the inſpiſſated 
juice of the plants becomes a red powder very like the 
eaſtern dragons- blood, and is frequently uſed inftead of it 


weky dry mountains at Malabar. Thus in time riſostwith 


in the ſhops ; but the tree from whence che true a, 


2 


b eee 
kee of the 


cannot be of the f 


of ad | 
 femble thoſs of the common yellow Iris. - As this plant 


F and the plants ſhould afterward be treated in 


| are patives of very; warm 


w in the 


of this. io = berry 
. 
E ef, 
the real characters of this p 
very 


ve the genus, till very lately from | 
TOWEL N is dh | 

equal in 5e the whole length, the inner purt of 
= T0 ng: cave ef pag Bon, We 
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outſide.is ſoft. The falk or trunk riſes twelve or fourteen. 
feet high; there are the circular marks or rings: leſt- th 
whole | „where the leaves are fallen off; for as theſe 
half embrace the talk with their baſe, ſo when. they fall 
away, the veſtigia where they grew remain- The top 


the Ralk ſuſtains a large: head 
fingly all round it; they are 


£ ” 


a we ſhaped like thoſe of the com- 
mon Iris, but are wuch longer, bei 


being often four or five 
feet long, and an inch and * half broad at their baſe, where 
they embrace the ſtalk, and leſſen gradually to the end, 
where they terminate in a point. - Theſe leaves are pliable, 
and hang down all round the ftem ; they are and 
Smooth on both ſurfaces, and y re- 


has not flowered in England, I can give no account of its 


flowers 3 but ſo far as L can judge from the berries which | 


T have received, it may properly enoogh be ranged in this 


genus. hot i dose ol ien 
All theſe. ſortg of Palms are propagated by ſeeds,. which 
bound be ſown in the ſame way 2 directed for 


ſame manner, with this difference, that ſuch of them as 


30.8 warmer air. The ſecond, third, fourth; fifth, ſeventh, 
4. nanth, and tenth forts, ſhould be conſtantly k 
In the hark-bed in the ſtove, otherwiſe they will not 
.great progreſs in gland; and when they do thrive, -they | 
From in twenty years too tall for moſt of the ſtoves 
which are at p buik here, nor can we to ſte ma- 


* 


ny of them produce their fruit in England ; for the plants 
are ved by the curious for their foliage, which being 

- + fo kugylpr and, different from that of the European trees, 
. renders: worthy of care. + | 1 


Ihbe other forts may be kept in a d 
a moderate temperature of air, and in the heat of ſummer 
they may be expoſed to the open air in a warm ſheltered 
fituation for about three months; but they ſhould be re- 
moved into the ſtove, before: the morning froſts come on in 
the autumn. When theſe plants are kept in a moderate 
degree of warmth, they ſhould have but little water during 
. the winter ſeaſon; and in che ſummer, when they are ex- 
open air, they muſt not be often watered, un- 
leſs the ſeaſon is remarkably dry and warm, for too much 
moiſture will ſoon deſtroy them. The other management 
of them is nearly the ſame as for the Date Palms, which is 
not to cut their principal roots when they are ſhifted from 
one por tub to another, nor to confine their roots too 
much; but as the plants grow in ſize, they ſhould annually 
. be removed into pots or -tubs a fize larger than thoſe they 
were in the former year. The earth in which they are plan 
ed ſhould be light, ſo as to let the moiſture eaſily paſs off; 
for if it is flrong, and detains the moiſture, the tender - 
bres of the roots will rot. ; 5 
- PANAX; Lin. Gen. Plant. 103 1. Ginſeng, or Ninſeng. 
The CHaracTERs are, 
I. hath mule and hermaphrodite flowers on diſtin plants: the 


d have hanple globular unbels, compoſed of Joveral caleured 
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B 


| 
of 
of leaves, which come out | 35. Panax with'three trifoliate leaves. © 


dry ſtove in winter in | They dffirm that it is a-ſovereign 


os 
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= 
* 
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plain oed. Pp... $624 — 1 $177 01] "043 2 1 0 
rr 8 M ys . 
7.0 1 ANAX' (Puinquefolium |; | ; fo is ternis | uinatis. 8 
Virg. 147. Paar with rrifoliate ce lea ver; — 


1. Pamarx (Trials) foliis teynis ternatis. Plor, Vi, 


Both theſe plants 


naturally in North America 
| $i is! e to be /th hn 


— —— be — wee the 'Fartarian 
nſen | 8. gur es aud deſc rip ony of that Plant, 4 
have been ſent to Rurope b. ö — 
feckly wich the American plant. 
This -hath a fleſhy tape CT man's finger, 
which iz jointed, and frequently divi into two ſmaller 
fibres downward, The ſtalk rifes above a foot high, naked 
to the top, where it generally divides into three ſmaller 
foot-ftalks, each ſuſtaining a leaf compoſed of five/ſpear. 
ſhaped lobes, which are ſawed on their edges; are of 
4 pale green, and à little hairy. The flowets- ariſe on a 
lender foot-ftalk, juſt at the diviſton of the foot-ftalks, 
which ſuſtain the leaves, and are formed into a {mall um- 
bel at the top; they are of an herbaceous yellow colour, 
compoſed of ſmall petals,” which are recorved. Theſe ap- 
pear the beginning of Jent; and are ſucceeded by compreſ{- 
ed heart-ſhaped berries, which are firſt green, butafterward 
turn red, ineloſing to bard, compreſſed, heart-ſhaped 
—— wot egy Spine SEEM 
10 ineſe hold this plant t m, c 
to the accounts which ＋ been — to Europe by 
the miffionaries. Father Jartoux, in his letters, ſays, that 
the moſt eminent phyficians in China have written whe 
volumes upon the virtues of this plant, and make it an in- 
gredient in almoſt all remedies, which they give to ther 
nobility, for it is of too high price for the Sm 
occaſioned by exceſſive fati either of body or mi 
that it cures weakneſs of the lungs and the pleuriſ/ z . 


it ſtops vomitings ; that it — cy” the ſtomach, | 
helps the appetite ; that it ſtrengthens the vital ſpirits, ; 


increaſes the lymph in the blood; in ſhort, that it is, 
againſt dizzineſs of the bead, and dimneſs of fight, and 
that it prolongs life in old age. © 
This father alſo ſays, he has made trials of the root of 
this plant himſelf, and has in an hour after taking half one 
of the roots, found himſelf greatly recovered from wear 
neſs and fatigue, and much more vigorous, and could ber 
labour with greater caſe than before. | | | 
| This plant has been introduced in the Engliſh gardens 
from America ; where it has been planted in a ſhady fit 
ation and a light ſoil, the plants have thriven and ow 
ced flowers, and ripened cheir ſeeds annually; but none 
theſe ſeeds have grown; for I have ſeveral years ſown then 
ſoon after they were ripe,” without any ſucceſs ; I have 
ſown of the ſeeds whic 


_ 


were ſent me from America ſevenl 
times, in various fituations, and have not raiſed a fut 
plant from either; and by the accoufits which the miſhon#- 
ries have ſent from China, it appears they have had no ber 
ter ſucceſs with the ſeeds of this plant, which they 1 


PAN 
ue frequently fown in the gardens in China, but could 
wer ne plant; ſo that T believe there is a neceſſity for 
b hermaphrodite plants to have ſome male plants ſtand 

ir them, to render the ſeeds prolific ; for all thoſe plants 
lich! have ſeen, or ſaved the ſeeds from, were ſuch as had 
hermaphrodite flowers 3 and though the ſeeds ſeem to ripen 
petfe&tly, yet their not growing, though I have waited 
. three years without diſturbing the ground, confirms me in 
this opinion. 1 nal 
The ſecond fort grows naturally in the ſame countries, 
but whether it is poſſeſſed of the ſame qualities as the firſt 
I cannot ſay ; I have ſeen but one plant of this ſort in 
England, which was ſent me a few years ago from Mary- 
| and did not live over the firſt ſummer, which was 
remarkably dry, and being planted in a dry foil, was the 
occaſion of its death; the ftalk of this was fingle, and did 
not riſe more than four inches high, dividing into three 
foot-ftalks, each ſuſtaining a trifoliate leaf, whoſe lobes 
were longer, narrower, and deeper indented on the edges, 
of the former. The flower-ſtalk roſe from the 
divifions of the foot · ſtalk of the leaves, but before the flow- 
ers opened, the plant decayed, ſo I can give no farther ac- 
count of it. 
PANCRATIUM. Dill. Hort. Elth. 221. fol. 289. Sea 


The rangers vo are, 4 5 

The flowers are incleſed in an oblong ſpatha or "ſheath, and 
have a funnel-ſhaped cylindrical nectarium of one leaf, ſpread- 
ing open at the top, with fix narrow ſpear-ſhaped petali, which 


an inforted on the outfide of the nectarium, and fix long fami- 
ua inſerted in the brim of the nectarium, terminated 55 oblong 
proftrate ſummits. They have a three-cornered obtuſe germen 
fituated under the flower, ſupporting a long ſlender flyle, crown- 
&d by an obtuſe ffigma. T he germen afterward becomes a round- * 
iþ three-cornered capſule with three cells, filled with globular 


The Species are, 

1. Paxenariun (Maritimum) ſpathâ multiflorä, petalis 
2 folus lingulatis. Lin. Sp: PI. 29 1 Pancratium with 
a containing many flowers, plain 4, and tongue- 
leaves ; the Sea Daffodil | — 1 en 
2. PaxcraTIUM (Lhricum) fpathi multiflori, foliis en- 
fiformibus, ſtaminibus neRario longioribus. Flor. Leyd. 
Prod. 34. Pancratium with many flowers in a Heath, ſword- 
ſhaped leaves, and fßlamina longer than, the nectarium; Lily 
Daffodil of Sclawonia. bi 
3- PAXCRaT1UM (Zeplanicum) ſpatha uniflora, petalis 
exis. Flor, Zeyl. 126. Pancratium with one flower in a 
Heorb, whoſe petals are reflexed. | 

4. PancraTium (Carribeum) ſpatha biflors, Hort. 
Cliff. 133. Pancra:ium with tauo floxeers it a ſheath, 

5. PancraTiUM (Amboinenſe) ſpatha multiflora, foliis 
atis nervoſis. Lin. Sp. Pl. 291. Paxcratium with many 


1 
and the Touth of France. This hath a large, coated, büf- 
bous root, 6f an oblong form, covered with a dark kin; 
the leaves are ſhaptd like a tongue; they are more than a 
foot long, and one inch broad, of a deep green, fix or ſe- 
ven of them riſing together from the ſame root, encompaſl- - 


ed at bottom with a vagina or ſheath ; between theſe ariſe 
the ſtalk, which is a foot and a half long, naked, ſuſtain- 
ing at the top fix or eight white flowers, incloſed in a 
ſheath, which withers opens on the fide, -to make way 
for the flowers to come out. The germen are fituated 
cloſe to the top of the ſtalk, from theſe ariſe / the tube 
of the flowers, which are three inches long ; they are very 

narrow, ſwelling at the top, where the cup or nectarium is 
ſituated, on the outfide of which is faſtened the fix ſeg- 
ments or petals of the flower z theſe are narrow, and ex- 
tend a great length beyond the nectarium; from the bor- 
der of che nectarium ariſe fix long ſlender ſtamina, termi- 
nated by oblong ſummits, which are proftrate, and in the 
center ariſes a ſtyle the length of the ſtamina, terminated 
by an obtuſe ſtigma. The flowers of this ſort do not ap- 
pear in England till the end of Auguſt, fo are not ſucceed- 


ed by ſeeds here. The leaves of this ſort are green all the. 


winter, and decay in the ſpring, fo the roots ſhould be 
tranſplanted in Tune, after the leaves are decayed. This 
muſt be planted in a very warm border, and ſcreened from 
2 - "wi otherwiſe it will not live through the winter in 
ngland. 

he ſecond ſort grows naturally in Sclavonia, and alſo 
in Sicily; this hath a large, coated, bulbous root, cover- 
ed with a dark ſkin, ſending out many thick ſtrong fibres, 
which ſtrike deep in the ground; the leaves are ſword- 
ſhaped, a foot and a half long, and two inches broad, of a 
grayiſh colour. The ftalks are thick, ſucculent, and riſe 
near two feet high, ſuſtaining at the top fix or ſeven whue 
flowers, ſhaped like thoſe of the firſt ſort, but the tube is 
ſhorter, and the ſtamina are much longer. This flowers 1n 
Jane, and frequently produces ſeeds which ripen in Sep- 
tember. 

This ſort is hardy, and will live through the winter in 
the full ground, being never injured but in 5 ſevere wins 
ters; and if, in ſuch Taleus, the ſurface of the ground 1s 
covered with tanners bark, ſea-coal aſhes, firaw or Peaſe- 
haulm, to keep out the froſt, there will be no danger of the 
roots ſuffering. It is propagated either by offsets from the 
roots, or from ſeeds; the former is the more expeditious 
method, for the offsets will flower very ftrong the ſecond 

ear; whereas thoſe which are raiſed from . ſeldom 
ower in leſs than four or five years. | | 

The roots of this plant ſhould not be removed oftener 
than every third year, if they are expected to flower ſtrong 3 
the beſt time to tranſplant them is in the beginning of Oc- 
tober, ſoon after their leaves decay; they ſhould not be 
kept long out of the ground, for as they do not loſe their 


in a ſheath, and oval weined leaves. | fibres every year, ſo if theſe are dried by long keeping out 


..6. PAxcraTIUM (Carolinianum) ſpathâ multiflorà, fo- 
lis linearibus, ſtaminibus nectarii longitudine. Lin. Sp. Pl. 
291. Pancratium wvith many flowers in a ſheath, narrow Jeaves, 
end ftamina the length of the nectarium. \ *{( | 
7- PanckaTiuM (Americanum) ſpathi multiflers, foliis 
carinatis anguſtioribus. Pancratium with many flowers in 'a 
ſheath, and narrow keel-ſhaped lea ves. | 
v. Panck ATIUM (Latifelium) ſpatha multiflora, foliis 
annatis latioribus. Pancratium with many flowers in a ſheath, 
and keel. ſhaped leaves. II 
PaxnctaTiun (Ovatum) foliis ovatis, nervoſis, ſpa- 
multiflorà, ſtaminibus neQario longioribus. Pancrati- 
dy- oval weined leaves, and many flowers in a ſheath, 
whoſe Hamina are longer than the nectarium. Wh 


* 
7 


| theſe pots ſhould be placed under a hot-bed frame in win- 


of the ground, it greatly weakens the roots. This loves 4 
light ſandy foil and a ſheltered ſituation ; the roots ſhould . 
be planted nine inches or a foot aſunder every way, and five 
_ deep in the ground. . | 
If the plants are propagated by ſeeds, they ſhould be 
ſown in pots filled with light earth ſoon after they are ripe 3 


ter, to ſcreen them from froſt, but the glaſſes muſt be 

taken off every day in mild weather. The other manage- 

ment being the ſame as for the Narciſſus, I need not n 

it here, ſo ſhall only mention, that the young roots will re- 

** «HOP protection in winter, till they bave obtained 
rength. 


The third fort grows naturally in Ceylon; this hath a 


he firſt ſort grows naturally on the ſea-coaſt in Spain 


| pretty large bulbous root * leaves are long and narrow, 
Y 7 


* 


2 PAN 
] of .a grayi colour, and thick, ſtanding · upright ; 
the alk riſes between e ook and a half . es 
Tuſtaining one flower at the top, whoſe are reflexed ; 
; the neRarium is large, and cut at the brim in- 
to many acute ſegments; the ſtamina are long, and turn 
toward each other at their points, in which it differs from 
the other ſpecies. The flower has a very agreeable ſcent, 
. of ſhort duration; this is very rare in the gardens at 
aps” ata | 
7 The fourth ſort grows 


whence the late Dr. Houſtoun brought ſome of the roots. 


The leaves of this ſort are about a foot long, and almoſt : 
two broad, havi 


three longitudinal furrows. The ftalk 
Tiſes about a foot high, then divides like a fork into two 
dmall foot-ftalks, or rather tubes, which are narrow, green, 
and at firſt are encompaſſed by a thin ſpatha (or ſheath,) 
which withers and opens to give way to the flowers, which 


ere white, and ſhaped like thoſe of the other ſpecies, but 


have no ſcent. - x 
o The fifth ſort was ſome years paſt in the Engliſh gardens, 
ut I believe is now loſt here; it grows naturally at Am- 
Doyna. The root of this ſort is oblong 
ont ſeveral thick fleſhy fibres, which ſtrike downward ; the 
Leaves ftand upon very long foot-ſtalks, ſome. of them are 
Oval, and others heart-ſhaped, about five inches long, and 
ints, having many deep 


almoſt as many broad, ending in 
Tongitudinal furrows ; they are of a light green, and their 
. Derders turn inward. The ſtalk is thick, round, and ſue- 
,Culent, riſing near two feet high, — at the top ſe- 
Teal white, lowers, ſhaped like the other ſpecies, but the 
petals are broader ; the tube is ſhorter, and the ſtamina are 
not fo lang as the petals. * Theſe flowers have à thin ſheath 
or covering, hich ſpli open longitudinally to make way 
for the flowers. m= 1 | 
I The fixth fort == naturally on moiſt ſoils in 
Georgia, where Mr. Cateſby diſcovered it. This hath a 
roundiſh bulbous root, covered with a light brown fkin, 
from which ariſe ſeveral narrow dark leaves, about a 
foot long ; between theſe come out a thick ſtalk about nine 
Inches high, ſuſtaining fix or ſeven white flowers, with very 
narrow petals, having large bell-ſha 
which are deeply indented on their brims ; the ſtamina do 
not riſe far above the nectarium, and are terminated by 
Jellow ſummits. | | | 
The ſeventh ſort grows naturally in the iflands of the 
Weſt-Indies, where it is called White Lily. 'This hath a 
pretty large bulbous root, a little flatted at the top, covered 
with a brown ſkin; the leaves are near a foot and a half 
Tong, a little more than one inch broad, of a dark green, 
And hollowed in the middle like the keel of a boat. The 
ftalks rife near two feet high, they are thick, ſucculent, 
and naked, ſuſtaining at the top eight or ten white flowers, 
fhaped like thoſe of the firft ſort, but are of a purer white, 
and have a ftrong ſweet odour like that of Balſam of Peru. 
The ſtamina of this are very long, ſpreading out wide each 
way; the 22 is of the ſame length, ſtanding in the 
middle of the nectarium. Theſe flowers are of ſhort dura- 
tion, ſeldom continuing longer in beauty than three or four 
days, and in very hot weather not ſo long; when theſe fade, 
the germen, which are fituated at the bottom of the tubes, 
turn to ſo many oblong bulbs, which are irregular in form, 
and when ripe, drop off in the ground, where they put out 
fibres and become plants. 


IT 


Kind, bearin bs ; whereas the two firſt hare ſeed- veſſels 
with three cells, incloſing many roundiſh black ſeeds, ſo 


that though they agree in the characters of flowers, yet in 
this particular they differ greatly. 


s naturally at La Vera Crus, from | 


„White, and fends | 


| 


, uu propagated both by 


| 


; 


ö 


| 


L have had feveral of the j 


| 
| 


, 


neariums or cups, | 


N 


| 


| 


| 


The eighth fort grows naturally in the Weſt-Indies, where 


Italias Panic. 


Theſe foreign 2 are moſt, if not all of them, of this 
bul 


it is not diſtinguiſhed from the former; but as IL has. ; 

8 b their bulbs which — 
owers, and have always found the plants ſo raiſed contin 
their difference, ſo I make no-doubt of their being diſing 
ſpecies. This differs from the former, in the leaves being 
much longer and broader than that; for theſe are near tws 
feet long, and more than three inches broad, and are hol. 
lowed like the keel of a boat. The flowers are larger, the 

als longer, and the ſcent is not ſo ſtrong as that of the 
rmer, and the roots flower in every ſeaſon of the 

This ſeems to be the ſort figured by Dr. Trew, in the ten. 

1 table of his Decades of Rare Plants, but if it is, 

e leaves in his figure are too flat. 

The ninth fort s naturally in the Weſt-Indies ; this 
hath a large, roundiſh, bulbous root, from which ariſe ſe. 
veral oval leaves about a foot long, and fix inches broad in 
the middle, drawing to a point at both ends; they are of a 
deep green, and have many longitudinal furrows, The 
ſtalk is thick, ſucculent, and naked; it riſes a foot and a 
half high, ſuſtaining at the top ſix or cight white flowers, 
of an agreeable ſweet ſcent, ſhaped like thoſe of the ſeventh 

ort, but are ſmaller; the petals are narrower, the tubes 
are ſhorter, and fo are the ſpathz or ſheaths. 5 a 

Theſe ſeven ſorts laſt mentioned are tender, ſo will not 
thrive in England, unlefs they are placed in a warm floye. 
The beſt way to have theſe plants in perfection, is, to 
plunge the pots into the bark-bed in the ſtove, where they 
will thrive and flower exceeding well ; for though they ma 
be preſerved in a dry ſtove, yet thoſe will not thrive {: 
well, nor will their flowers be ſo ſtrong as when they are 
plunged in the tan-bed, nor will they flower oftener than 
once à year; whereas when they are in the tan-bed, the 
fame roots will often flower two or three times in a year. 

tes in flower at all ſeaſons bf 
een a month when ſome of them 
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the year, ſo there has not 
were not in flower. - 
They are propagated by offsets from the roots, and alſo 
by the bulbs which ſucceed the flowers; if the latter are 
— in ſmall pots filled with light earth from a kitchen. 
garden, and plunged into a moderate hot - bed, they wil 
put out roots and leaves, and with proper management 
will become blowing roots in one year, ſo that they may be 
eaſily propagated ; and if 3 are conſtantly kept in the 
tan- bed in the ſtove, they will put out offsets from their 
roots, and thrive as well as in their native countries. 
PANICUM. Tourn. Inſt. R. H. 515. tab. 298. Panic. 
The CHARACTERS are, a 
There is one flower in each chaff; the chaff opens with three 
valves, which are oval, ending in acute points. The petals 
open with tavo oval acute-pointed values. The flowers have 
three ſhort hair-like famina, terminated by oblong ſummits, and 
a roundiſh germen ſupporting two hair-like Ayles, crowned 
feathered flignias. The germen afterward becomes a 
feed, . aro to the withered petals. OR 
he SpRCIES are, 8 . 
1. Panicum' (Germanicum) ſpici ſimplici cernul, ſetis 
brevioribus, pedunculo hirſuto. 3 _ a fingi oP 
itte, awns, and a hairy foot-flalk; German 1 Ane. 
F 2. r (Htalicum) 285 compoſita, ſpiculis 5 = 
ratis, ſetis immixtis, pedunculo hirſuto. Lin. 8p. . 50- 
Panic with a compounded ſpike, whoſe ſmaller piles grow, * 
cluſters, inter mixed with awns, and have a hairy foot fait; 


6mplici/ longiſimä, fetis 


z. PanicuMm (Indicum) fpici 
5 0 8 avith the longeſt feng þ 


hiſpidis, pedunculo hirſuto. Panic 


ſpike, prickly awns, and a hairy foot-ftalk ; Indian Pane ith 

the longeft ſpike. 3 elljs bi- 
4. Paxicun (Alopecurodum) ſpicà tereti, involuce: 

floris faſciculato-pilofis, Flor, 


© yl. 44: Panic ab 4 ht 
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. having two flowers in each cover, and bars grew in 
Prien (Carulmn) ſpick fimplici zquali, pedun- 


45 biftoris. Prod. Leyd. 54. Panic with at Angie 
ſpite and two flee 3 
There are ſeveral other ſpecies of this genus than are 
enumerated, ſome of which } wp naturally in England; 
hot as they are not cultivated, fo it would be ſwelling this 
too mach if they were inferted here. 
The firſt ſort grows naturally in Germany and Hungary; 
of this there are three varieties, one with yellow grain, ano- 
ith white, and the third has purple grains. This 
has been formerly cultivated for bred in ſome of the nor- 
countries. It riſes with a jointed Reed-like ſtalk 
about three feet high, and the fize of the common Reed, 
garniſhed at each joint with one Graſs-like leaf a foot and 
2 half long, and an inch broad at the baſe where broadeſt, 
ending in acute points. The talks are terminated by com- 
pikes, which are about the thickneſs of a man's 
at their baſe, growing taper toward their points, 
cloſely ſet with ſmall roundiſh grain, like that of Millet. 
This is an annual plant, which periſhes ſoon after the ſeeds 


Npe. 
| ke ſecond ſort is frequently cultivated in Italy, and 
other warm countries. This riſes with a Reed-like ſtalk 
near four feet high, which is much thicker than that of the 
former ; the leaves are alſo broader, but of the ſame ſhape. 
The ſpikes are a foot long, and twice the thickneſs of 
thoſe of the former, but not ſo compact, being compoſed 
of ſeveral roundiſh cluſtered ſpikes ; the grain is alſo larger, 
but of the ſame form. 
The third ſort grows naturally in both Indies; this hath 
a Reed like ſtalk as large as a man's thumb, riſing apward 
of fix feet high; the leaves are two inches broad, and more 
than two feet long, of the ſame form with thoſe of the for- 
mer ſort; the ſpikes 
pery compact, and thicker than a man's thumb at the baſe, 
ing taper toward the top. The ſeeds are much larger 
than thoſe of the other ſorts, and are in ſome white, and 
others yellow. 

The fourth ſort — 4 naturally in both Indies; this hath 
a ſtrong Reed - like ſtalk, which riſes ſeven or eight feet high, 
garniſhed with leaves more than three feet long ; they are 
near three inches broad at their baſe, leſſening to a point at 
the end, having a ſmooth ſurface ; the ſpikes ariſe at the 
wings of the ſtalk ; they are ſingle, but not fo compact as 
thoſe of the former, having ſoft awns or beards ; they are 
about fix inches long, and ſtand upon very long foot-ſtalks ; 
the grain of this is pretty large. 

The fifth ſort grows 5. Baa. in Peru; this riſes with a 
Reed-like ſtalk fix feet high, which ſends out two or three 
ches from the ſides, and is garniſhed with long leaves 
wo inches broad at their baſe ; the ſtalks are of a purple 

r; the leaves are alſo inclining to the ſame colour, 

The ſpikes come out from the wings of the ſtalks, and at 
end of the branches; they are about four or five inches 
ng, thicker than a man's thumb, and almoſt equal at the 
it with the baſe. They are of a pale blue colour, 
ving pretty long awns or beards of the ſame colour, as 
we allo the ſeeds, which are larger and rounder than thoſe 
of the other forts. 

The two firſt ſorts are ſown in ſeveral parts of Europe, in 

helds, as Corn, for the ſuſtenance of the inhabitants, 

ut it is reckoned not to afford ſo good nouriſhment as Mil- 
3 however, it is frequently uſed in ſome parts of Germany 

Italy, to make cakes and bread, but the German is not 
d Much eſteemed as the Italian ſort ; but as it will ripetr 
er in cold countries than that, it is generally cultivated 
here a better ſort of grain will not ſucceed. 
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at the top are a foot and a half Ong, 
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flowers, and wing-pointed cut leaves; or common, red, 


| a+ 
The ſeeds of theſe forts may be ſown in the fpring, at 


the ſame time as Barley is fown, and may be managed ex- 
actly in the ſame way; but this ſhould not be ſown too 

thick, for theſe ſeeds are very ſmall, and the plants grow 
ftronger, therefore require much more room. The German 

ſort doth not grow above three feet high, unleſs it is ſown 
rich land; in which caſe it will rife to be four feet 

high, but the leaves and ſtems of this Corn are very large, 

ſo require to ſtand four or five inches apart, otherwiſe they 

will up weak, and come to little. Theſe large grow- 
ing th” ſhould be ſown in drills at about eighteen inches 

apart, fo that the ground may be hoed between the rows of 
Corn, to keep them clear from weeds, and the ſtirring of 
the ground will greatly improve the Corn. In Auguſt or 
September the Corn will ripen, when it may þe cut down 
and dried, and then ſhould be houſed. 

The Italian Panic grows much larger than the German, 
and produces much larger ſpikes ; ſo this ſhould be allowed' 
more room to grow, otherwiſe it will come to little. This 
is alſo later before it ripens, ſo it is not very proper for cold 
countries. ; 

The other ſorts are natives of very warm countries, where 
they are uſed by the inhabitants to make bread. Theſe 
grow very large, and require a good fummer, otherwiſe. 
they will not ripen in this country. The ſeeds of theſe 
kinds ſhould be ſown the latter end of March, or the be- 

inning of April, on a bed of light rich earth, in a warm 
tuation. They ſhould be ſown in drills about three feet 


aſunder, and when the plants come up, they muſt be kept 


clear from weeds, and thinned where they are too cloſe. 
When the plants are grown pretty tall, they ſhould be ſup- 
ported by s, otherwiſe the winds will break them down 3 
and when the Corn begins to ripen, the birds muſt be kept 
from it, otherwiſe they wilt ſoon deſtroy it. Theſe forts are 
— * in ſome curious gardens for the ſake of variety, 

ut they are not worth cultivating for uſe in England. The 
two laſt ſorts do not ripen here. 

PANSIES. See Viola TericoLor. | 

PAPAVER. Tourn. Inſt. R. H. 237. tab. 119. Poppy. 

The CHARACrERs are, 1 | 

The empalement of the flower is oval, indented, and compoſed 
of two alnaſ oval, concave, obtuſe leaves, which fall off. 
The flower has four large roundiſp petals which ſpread open, with 
a great number of hair-like flamina, terminated by oblong, com- 
preſſed, ere ſummits. In the center is placed a large roundifs 
germen, having no flyle, but is crowned by a plain, radiated, 
target-ſhaped fligma. The germen afterward becomes a large 
capſule, crowned by the plain ftigma, having one cell, 28 
2 many places at the top under the crown, and is filled with ſmall 
ced;. 

The Spec1Ees are, 

1. Paraver (Rheas) capſulis glabris globoſis, caule pl- 
loſo multifloro, foliis pinnatifidis incifis. Lin. Sp. Pl. 507. 
Poppy with ſmooth globular heads, a hairy fall with _ 

Fi 
Poppy. 


2. ParavEr (Hybridum) capſulis ſubgloboſis torofis hiſ- 
pidis, caule foliofo multifloro. Lin. Sp. Plant. 506. Poppy 
with globular capſules, which are furrowed and prickly, and a 
leafy flall bearing many flowers. mi 

3. PAY (Argemone) capſulis clavatis hiſpidis, caule 
foloſo multifloro. Lin. Sp. Pl. 506. Poppy with nail-fbaped 
prickly heads, and a leafy ſtalk bearing many flowers. 

4. Papaver (Alpinum) capſuli i{pida, ſcapo unifloro 
nudo hiſpido, foliis bipinnatis. Lin. Sp. Plant. 507. Pofpy 
with prickly heads, a naked prickly flalk bearing one flower, 
and double winged leaves. 

6. ParaverR (Camb 


ricum) capſulis glabris oblongis, 


caule multifloro lævi, foliis pinnatis incifis. Lin. Sp. 8 
. 


Yyya 


 BAB 


0 lieibas pinnato- ſinuatis. Hort. 


hs 
ny 0s leaves, which are wingedly 


7. Paraven (Oriental) capſulis glabris, caulibus uni- 
floris, ſcabris, foliis pinnatis ſerratis. Hort. Upſal. 136. 
Poppy with ſmooth beads, rough leafy flalks having one flower, 


| wing inge leawves. 
YJ Par ) calycibus capſuliſque glabris, 


5 . 6s. Lin. Sp, Pl. 508. P b 
amplexicaulibus inciſis. Lan. Sp, Pl. 508. Poppy wit 
1 and cut leaves embracing the 


9. Paraver (Allan) capſulis ovatis glabris, foliis la- 
tioribus amplexicaulibus marginibus ĩneiſo - ſerratis. Poppy 
with oval ſmooth, beads, und broader leave embracing the flalks, 

s hike the tenth of a Jaw; commonly 
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called white Poppy. , , | 
The firſt fort is the common red Poppy, which grows 

naturally on arable land in moſt parts of England; from the 
rs of this ſort is drawn a imple water, a tincture, a 


pn annual plant ; from the roots riſe ſeveral rough branch- 
. Aae a e aod, a. half big, garniſhed. with, hairy: 

dyes. VE or inches longs. 1 0 12 ; almoſt to the 
idrihe.. thaſe on the r f the, leayes being th 

— < each ſtalk ſtand e er winch 
© oval hairy empalements, opening with two valves. 
and ſdon fall 2. flowers are — of four large 
roundiſh petals, of a miſul ſcarlet colour, which, ſoon 
Hall off... Theſe appear in June, and are ſucceeded by oblong 
ſmicoth heac s, crowned by the flat target-ſhaped * 
Perforated in 7 places at the top, filled with 

colour ceds. LN 1901's 16] bug 4, i) 4180 

= > ſecond ſort grows naturally among the Corn in, many, 
parts of England; the leaves of this ſort are much 
an thoſe of the firſt, and cut into much finer ſegmen 
the ſtalks are ſlender, a little more than a foot high, 
fo branching as the former. The flowers are not fo l 
and of a deep red colour, very ſoon falling away, ſeldom 
laſting more than a whole day: theſe are ſucceeded by ob- 
long prickly heads, filled with ſmall black ſeeds, It flow- 
ers 1n June. 

The third ſort grows naturally among Corn in ſome parts 
of England, but not in fo great plenty as either of the for- 
mer. The leaves of this are finer cut and ſmaller than 
thoſe of the firſt ſort, but are not ſo fine as thoſe of the ſe- 
cond ; the ſtalks do not rife ſo high as either of the former, 
and ſeldom have many branches. The flowers are not 
half fo large as either of the former, and are of a copper 
colour, falling away in a few hours. Theſe appear in May, 
and are ſucceeded by long, ſlender, prickly heads, which are 
channelled, filled with ſmall, black, ſhrivelled ſeeds. 

The fourth ſort grows naturally on the Alps, among the 
rocks. The leaves of this are ſmooth and doubly winged, 
the ſegments are finely cut; the ſtalks riſe about a foot 
High, fuſtaining one ſmall, yellow, or copper colour flower, 
which is ſucceeded by roundiſh prickly heads, filled with 
ſmall ſeeds. This flowers about the ſame time as the for- 
mer ſort. g 

The fifth ſort has a perennial root; it grows naturally in 
Wales, and alſo in ſome of the northern counties in Eng- 
land. L have found it growing plentifully near Kirkby 

Lonſdale in , Weſtmoreland. Tournefort alſo found this 
plant upon the Pyrenean mountains. The leaves of this 
ſort are winged ; the Jobes are deeply cut on their edges. 
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caplylis. hiſpidis, ſcapo unn 
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Apes | t. 
36, Pop no pit beads, a naked rough falt, 


þ 
ſyrup» and a conſerve. is alſo made for medicinal uſe,. It 


being the 


ſmaller 
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very, large flower, of the ſame colour with the common red 
Poppy, Theſe appear in May, and are fucceeded by oval 


NA 


ith ae ; leaves, of the ſame ſhape 
[The 1 ſtalk is naked, ſullainin 
ae „ Theſe appear in June, and are 

y oblong ſmooth capſules, filled with ſmall 

The ſixth ſort grows naturally on the — 
near T I be leaves of this fort are ſingle, and 
ated almoſt to the midrib in form of a winged leaf. 


are rough and hairy. The falk riſes near two feet jon? 


= 
- 
= 


each havin 
— d are { b 14 
out in June, and are ſucceeded by long rough 
fled with iel ſeeds. 8 
The ſeventh ſort grows naturally in Armenia. The roo: 
of this plant is compoſed of two or three ſtrong fibres a; 
thick as a man's little finger, which are a foot aud a half 
long, of a dark brown on their outſide, and full of a milky 
juice, which is very bitter and acrid. The leaves are 
winged, and ſawed on their edges; they are a foot long, 


cloſely covered wich briſtly. white hairs. The ſtalks 


two feet and a half high; are rough and hai 
2 below dx roomy like theſe at bene? 


maller ; the upper part is naked, ſuſtaining at the top one 


ſmooth capſules, filled by purpliſh ſeeds. | Q 
'' .'The.cighth fort is the common black Poppy, the ſeeds 


5 are fold in the ſhops by the title of Maw-ſeed. 


; 
4 
' 


. 


high. z they are ſmooth, and divide into ſeveral branches, 


garniſhed with "_ leaves, which are ſmooth, and deeply 
ont or on their edges, embracing the ſtalks 
their + | The flowers grow. on the top of the flalks; 


/ 


colour, with 


"he fort with fingle flowers grows. in the warm of 
Europe naturally 3 this is annual; the ſtalks riſe 7 


they are com of four large roundiſh petals, of a purpliſh 


k bottoms, and are ſucceeded by oval ſmooth 


capſules, filled with black ſeeds. It flowers in June, and 


The ſtalks riſe 2 foot high; they are ſmooth, and garaithed { 


the ſeeds ripen the latter end of Auguſt. 

There are great varieties in the flowers of this ſort, fome 
having very large double flowers, which are variegated of 
ſeveral colours, ſome are red. and white, others purple and 


white, and ſome are finely.ſpotted like Carnations; fo that 


during their ſhort continuance. in flower, there are few 
plants whoſe flowers appear ſo beautiful, but having an 
offenfive ſcent, and being of ſhort duration, they are not 
much regarded. | 

The ninth ſort is the common white Poppy. This is 
cultivated in gardens for the heads, which are uſed in me- 
dicine. The ſtalks of this are large, ſmooth, and riſe to 
the height of five or fix feet; they branch out into ſeve- 
ral ſmaller ftalks, and are garniſned with large grayiſh 
leaves, whoſe baſe embraces the ſtalks; they are jagged ir- 
regularly on their fides. Theſe flowers terminate the ſlalks; 
theſe, when incloſed in the empalement, nod downward, 
but before the flowers open they are ere. The empale- 
ment of the flower is compoſed of two large oval leaves, 
of the ſame grayiſh colour as, the cther ; theſe ſeparate and 


ſoon drop off. The flower is compoſed of four large, 
roundiſh, white petals, which are of ſhort duration, and are 


ſucceeded by large roundiſh heads as big as-Oranges, flatted 
at both ends, having indented crowns, and are filled with 
ſmall white ſeeds. This flowers in june, and the ſeeds 
ripen in Auguſt. — 
There are ſeveral varieties of this ſort, which differ in 
the colour of their flowers and multiplicity of petals ; t 
with beautiful flowers are preſerved in gardens for orna- 
ment, but that with the ſingle flowers only is cultivated for 
uſe. The ſeeds of this fort are uſed in emulſions, being 


ass zee EDS TY THEE STS 


cooling, 


. 
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and good In fevers and inflammatory di 
N 006, bent of urine. Of the dry 
Jeads infuſed and in wine, is made the Diacodium 
ſhops. | | 
| 7 4 of Poppy are propagated by ſeeds, but the 
ilch and ſeventh ſorts, which have ial roots, may 
it be propagated by offsets. The beſt time for ſowing of 
Needs is in September, when * will more certainly 
than thoſe which are ſown in the ſpring ; and thoſe 
Es which are annual, will make lar lants, and flower 
better than when they are ſown in 2 pring. The beſt 
is to ſow the ſeeds of the annual kinds in the 
where they are to remain, and to thin the plants where th 
are too cloſe ; thoſe of the large kinds frould not be le 
nearer to each other than a foot and a half, and the ſmaller 
forts may be allowed about half that ſpace. The culture 
they will require after this, is only to keep them clean from 


Thoſe who are curious to have fine Poppies in their gar- 
dens, carefully look over their plants when they begin to 
flower, and cut up all thoſe plants whoſe flowers are not 
rery double and well marked, before they open their flowers, 
to prevent their farina — with their finer flowers, which 
would degenerate them; and it is the not being careful of 
this, that cauſes the flowers to degenerate fo frequently in 
ay _ which is often ſuppoſed to be occaſioned by 
round. TH 
yellow Welch Poppy requires a cool ſhady ſituation, 
where the plants will thrive, and produce plenty of ſeeds 
- annually, If the feeds are permitted to ſcatter, the plants 
will come up better than when ſown by hand ; but if they 


xe ſown, it ſhould be always in the autumn, for the ſeeds 


of this, which are ſown in the ſpring, rarely ſucceed. 
. The beſt time to tranſplant and part the roots of this 
fort, is in the autumn, that the plants may be well eſtabliſhed 
2 ors new quarters, before the dry weather comes on in 

ſpring, | 5 

The eaſtern Poppy will thrive either in ſun or ſhade, for 
I have ſeveral of theſe plants growing under trees, where 
they have thriven many years, and flower full as well as thoſe 
in an open fituation, but came later in the ſeaſon. This 
vill propagate very faſt by its roots, ſo there is no neceſſity 
for ſowing of the ſeeds, unleſs to procure new varieties. 
This fort ſhould be tranſplanted at the ſame ſeaſon as the 
former, and if the ſeeds are ſown, it ſhould be at the ſame 
ume, for the reaſons before given. 

PAPAVER CORNICULATUM. See GLavcium. 

PAPAVER SPINOSUM. See AMORE. 

PAPAYA. See Carica. 
ke ARIET ARIA. Tourn. Inſt. R. H. 508. tab. 289. Pel- 


„The CnaRAcTERsõ are, | 
It bath bermaphrodite and female floavers upon the ſame plant. 


; "ere are two hermaphrodite flowers contained in a fix-leaved 
mvolucrum, T hey have no petals, but four permanent arwl- 
** Aamina, ævith an oval germen ſupporting a ſlender coli urea 
<3 » Cruwoned by a pencil- ſpaped fligma. T he germen afterward 

te an oval ſeed wrapped up in the empalement. J he female 


— Homes ami na, but in other reſpects are the ſame as the 


The Species are, 


A5 ARIETAR1A (Officinalis) foliis lanceolatis ovatis al- 

2 Hort. Upfal. 38. Pellitory with ſpear-ſpaped leaves 
e allernately > the officinal Pellitory. 

Aeli ARLETAR 1a (Judiaca) foliirs ovatis caulibus erecti- 
uns, corollis hermaphrogitis. Pellitory arith oval leaves 
1 allernately; Pellitory with a Haſil leaf. 

8 e firſt ſort grows naturally in Germany and Holland, 


was not in England till the year 1727, when I brought |. tance round about the trees; for which reaſon, the inbabi- 


places | ſides of dry banks in many of England. This differs 


are ſmall, of an herbaceous colour, make no 
Theſe appear in ſucceſſion all the ſummer months, an 
ſeeds ripen accordingly, which are caſt out to a diſtance 
with an elaſticity when ripe. | 

The ſecond plentifully on old walls, and the 


from the former in having er ſtalks, and ſmaller oval 
leaves. The flowers are alſo leſs, and are in ſmaller cluſ- 
ters, in other reſpects they are the ſame. 

They may be propagated in plenty from a fingle plant, 
which, if permitted to ſcatter its ſeeds, will fill the ground 
about it with young plants, for the ſeeds are very difficult 
to collect, as they are thrown out of their covers as ſoon as 
they are ripe. | \ _ 

PARIS. Lin. Gen. Pl. 449. True-love, or One-berry. 

8 CHARACTERS are, BY | 4 SY 

empalement of the flower is compoſed o leaves, which 
expand in form of 4 croſs. The flower of 15 four leaves, 
which ſpread open in the ſame manner. In the yy of the 
flower is ſituated a roundifſh four-cornered germen, ſupporti 
four ſpreading flyles, crowned by fingle fummits. This is. * 
tended by eight flamina, each hawing an oblong ſummit faftcurd* 
by threads. on each. fide to the famina. 'The germen afterwart 
changes to @ roundiſh berry, having four ch, abbich are filled 
with ſeeds. 0 ire ee 8 

5 We have but 2 SyEcIEs Bard wee EC 
Pax is (2uadrifolia) foliis quaternis. Flor. Lapp. 155. 
Herb Ply ot, wn or One- 1 band 3 

This plant grows wild in moift ſhady woods in divers 
parts of England, but eſpecially in the northern countits, 
and it is with great difficulty preferved' in 2 The 
only method to procure it, is to take up mts from 

the places where they grow wild, preſerving good balls of 
earth to their roots, and plant them in a Fa y moiſt bor- 
der, where they may remain undiſturbed, in which ſitua- 
tion they will live ſome years; but as it is a plant of little 
beauty, it is rarely preſerved in gardens. ee 

PARKINSONIA. Plum. Nov. Gen. 25. tab. 3. 

The CHARACTERSs are, 

The empalcment of the flower is of one leaf, indented in fur 
parts at the top. T he floxwer bas five equal petals placed circu- 
larly ; the four upper are oval, the under is kidney-ſhaped. Is 
has ten declining ſlamina, terminated by oblong ſummits, and 4 
long taper germen with ſcarce any fate, crowned by an obiuſt 
ſtigma. T he germen afterward becemes a leng taper po <with 
ſwelling joints, in each of which is lodged one oblong ſeed. 

We have but one SyEctEs of this plant, viz. 

ParxinsOx1a (Aculeata) ſoliis minutis, uni coſtæ ad- 
nexis. Plum. Nov. Gen. 25. Prickly Parkinſonia with very 
[mall leaves, which are faſtened 10 one middle rib. % 

This plant was difcovered by Father Plumier in America, 
who gave it this name in honour of Mr. John Parkinſon, 
who publiſhed an univerſal hiſtory of plants in Engliſh in 
the year 1640. | 

It is very common in the Spaniſt Weſt-Indies, but of late 
years it has been introduced in the Engliſh fettiements in 
America for the beauty and ſweetneſs of its flowers. This, 
in the countries where it grows naturally, riſes to be à tres 
of twenty feet high or more, and bears long ſlender bunches 
of yellow flowers, which hang down after the ſame manner 
as the Laburnum. Theſe flowers have a moſt agreeable 
ſweet ſcent, ſo as to perfume the air to a conſiderable di- 


EaQitS. 


| PAR | 

tants of the Weſt-Indies plant them near their habitations. | 

And though this plant has not been introduced many years 

into the Engliſh. ſettlements, yet it is now hecome ſo com- 

mon in all the iſlands, that but few houſes are without ſome | 
of the trees near it ; for it produces flowers and feeds in 
plenty in about two years from ſeed, ſo that it may foon 

made common in all hot countries; but in Europe it 
requires a ſtove, otherwiſe it will not live through the 


winter. | 


BOTS AM 
ſummer ; but if the plants ate planted in the full . 


it ſhould be in « very moiſt ſhady border, others f. l. 


will not live; and theſe ſhould be as duly watered as th 


- 


erwiſe — 
in the pots in dry weather, to make them produce 


flowers. . "ry 
They may be propagated by parting of their ro 
ends bo Gras tn Hick.” belire than "ORs Wh 


y put out 
but the roots ſhould not be divided too ſmall, for, = 


prevent their flowering the following ſummer. 


This plant is propagated by ſeeds, which ſhould he ſown | ſhould always be planted in pretty ſtrong 
an ſmall pots filled with light freſh earth early in the ſprin they will not thrive in a light rich ſoil. 


the pots muſt be plunged into a hot-bed of tanners bark, 
where, in about three weeks or a month's time, the plants | otherwiſe they will not flower; nor ſhould they parted 
will come up, when they ſhould be kept clear from weeds, | oftener than every third year, to have them ſtrong. Theſe 
and frequently refreſhed with water. In a little time theſe | plants flower in July, and their ſeeds are ripe the latter end 


muſt be conſtantly watered, if the ſeaſon ſhould 


plants will be fit to tranſplant, which ſhould be done very | of Auguſt. 


carefully, ſo as not to injure their roots. They muſt be PARONYCHIA. SeeILLEcEBRUM. 
each planted into a ſeparate halfpenny pot, filled with light PARSLEY. See Arivm. 


freſh earth, and then plun again, ob- | PARSNEP. See PasTINACA. 


ged into the hot-bed 
ſerving to ſtir up the tan; and if it hath loft its monty m0 K PARTHENIUM. Lin. Gen. Plant. 939. Baſtard Ferer- 
hen | few. 


ſhould be ſome freſh tan added to renew it again. 
ſhade the plants from the heat of the fun, until they have 


taken new root ; after which time they ſhould have freſh It hath a flower compoſed of hermaphrodite florets and final 
air admitted to them every day, in proportion to the warmth | half florets, which are inelgſed in a common five-leaved ſpreadi 
of the ſeaſon. With this management the plants will grow | empalement. The hermaphredite flowers which form the iſp, 
ſo faſt, as to fill the pots with their roots by the beginning | have one tubuloxs petal cut into five parts at the brim; they have 
of July, at which time they ſhould be ſhifted into pots a | five hair-like lamina the length of the tube. germen is 
little than the ;ormer, and plunged again into the | ftuated below the flower, and is ſcarce viſible, ſupporting a ſlender 
bark-bed to forward their taking new root; after which it | fyle, having no ftigma; theſe flowers are barren. The male 
will be the beſt way to inure the plants by degrees to bear | flowers, which compoſe the rays or border, are ſtretebed out on one 
the open air, that they may be — before winter; | fide like a tongue; theſe have a large 8 compreſſed 
for if they are kept too warm in winter, the plants will | germen, with a ſlender Hyle, crowned by txvo long ſpreading 
decay before the next ſpring. The only method by which | figmas. The/e flowers are ſucceeded by one heart-ſhaped com- 
I have ſucceeded in keeping this plant through the winter, | pre/ed ſeed. | | 

was by hardening them in July and Auguſt to bear the open The SyEecies are, | | 
air ; and in September I placed them on ſhelves in the dry 1. PaRTRENIUH (Hy/terophorus) foliis compoſito-m 
ſtove, at the greateſt diſtance from the fire, ſo that they | tifidis. Lin. Hort. Cliff. 442. Parthenium with many-pointed 
were in a very temperate warmth ; and there they retained | compound lea ves. a 

their leaves all the winter, and continued in health, when | 2. PaATRHENTUun ([ntegrifolium) foliis ovatis crenatis, 
thoſe which were placed in a warmer ſituation, as alſo thoſe | Lin. Hort. Cliff. 442. Parthenium with oval crenated leaves. 
in the green-houſe, were entirely deſtroyed. 


The firſt ſort grows wild in great plenty in the iſland of 
* Tourn. Inſt. R. H. 246. tab. 127. Graſs | Jamaica, and in — other of the Engliſh ſettlements in the 
arnaſſus. ; 


Weſt-Indies, where it is called wild Wormwood, and is uſed 
The CHARACTERS are, 


by the inhabitants as a 3 herb. | 
The flower hath a ſpreading empalement, cut into five parts. | The ſecond ſort grows plentifully in ſeveral parts of the 
The flower has five roundiſh concave petals, <which have five 


—_—.. 


The CuaracTefERs are, 
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Spaniſh Weſt-Indies, from whence the ſeeds have been 
beart-ſhaped concave nectariumt, and five lamina terminated brought to Europe. 


The firſt is an annual plant, which may be propagated 
by ſowing the ſeeds on a hot-bed early in the ſpring ; and 
when the plants are come up, they ſhould be tranſplanted 
on another hot-bed, at about five or ſix inches diſtance. 
When the plants have grown ſo as to meet each other, 
they ſhould be carefully taken up, preſerving a ball of earth 
to their roots, and each plagted into a ſeparate pot, filled 
with light rich earth; and if they are plunged into a mode- 
rate hot-bed, it will greatly facilitate their taking freſi root 3 
but where this conveniency is wanting, the plants ſhould 
be ſhaded from the ſun until they have taken new 70075 
after which time they may be expoſed, with other hardy 
annual plants, in a warm fituation, where they will flower 
in July, and their ſeeds will ripen in Auguſt and Sep- 
tember. : 5 
The ſecond ſort is a perennial plant, which dies to * 
ground every autumn, and ſhoots up again the followin 
ſpring. The ſeeds of this ſort were ſent me by my g "he 
fliend Dr. Thomas Dale from South Carolina, where * 
plants grow wild. This may be propagated by parting F 
the roots in autumn, and may be planted 1n the full ground, 


where it will abide the cold of our ordinary winters ell 


depreſſed ſummits, with a large oval germen having no flyle, but 


he germen afterward turns 
to an oval four-cornered capſule with one cell, containing ſeveral 


four obtuſe ftligmas in their place. 


oblong ſeeds. 
The SPEcits are, 


1. PaRnass1a (Paluftris) & vulgaris. Inſt. R. H. Cam- 


mon Marſh Graſs of Parnaſſus. 


2. Pakxass1a (Yulgaris) flore pleno. Common Graſs of 


Parnaſſus, with a double flower. 

The former of theſe ſorts grows wild in moiſt meadows 
in ſeveral parts of England, but particularly in the north. 
It grows on the other fide of Watford, in the low meadows 
by Caſſioberry, where it is in pretty great plenty. 

The other ſort is an accidental variety of the former, 
which has been diſcovered wild, and tranſplanted into gar- 


dens. This is but rarely to be found, being in very few 
gardens at preſent. 


Theſe plants may be taken up from the natural places of 


their growth, with balls of earth to their roots, and planted 
into pots filled with pretty ſtrong, freſh, undunged earth, 


and placed in a ſhady ſituation, where, if they are con- 


Kantly watered, they will thrive very well, and flower every 


| 


| 
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PAS 
aefl, This fort flowers in July, but ſeldom produces good | 
D 
Theſe plants make no great appearance, ſo are ſeldom 
14 1 but for the ſake of variety. | 
"pASQUE-FLOWER. See PuLsATILLA. 


© PaSSERINA. Lin. Gen. Plant. 440. Sparrow-wort. | 
The CHARACTERS are, | 
Fe feuer bas no empalement ; it has one wwithered petal, 


no 4 ſlender cylindrical tube fevelling below the middle. It 
briftly tamina, fitting on the top of the tube, termi- 


* by ere ſummits. has an oval germen under the tube, 
heoing @ ſlender Ayle rifing on one de of the , crowned 
67 4 headed ſtigma, ſet with pric ly hairs on every fide. The 


afterward turns to an oval ſeed printed at both ends, in- 
Cs thick oval capſule of one cell. 
The SPECIES are, | wn 
I. PassERINA (Filiformis) foliis linearibus convexis qua- 
difariam imbricatis, ramis tomentoſis. Lin. Sp. Pl. 559. 
$ t with linear convex leaves imbricated four ways, 
ard downy branches. "+1 dior tlie cath 
2. Passzü NA (Hirfuta) foliis carnoſis extus glabris, 
caulibus tomentoſis. Lin. Sp. Plant. 559. Sparrow-wort | 
with fleſby lea ves, which are ſmooth on their out/ide, and downy 
| Were 't | 


7% Parsenina” (Ciliars) foliis' lanceolitis ſubeiliatis 
erectis, ramis nudis. Lit. Sp. Plant. 559: ' Sparrow-wort 
ub. Hear. pape ere len ber, having ſmall hairs and naked 


4. Pass EAM (Tora) foliis linearibus oppoſitis, flo- 
bus terminahbus ſolitariis, ramis . Lin. Sp. Plant. 
o. \Sparrow-twwert.-avith Hntur leu ver placed oppoſite, fingle 
| C branthes, and ſmnoorb Kall, 1 * 
Fbe firſt fort grows naturally at the Cape of Good Hope. 
This riſes with à ſhirubby ſtalk five or fix feet high, end- 
ing out branches the whole height; theſe, when young, | 
ere, but as they advance in length, they incline to- 
vnd an horizontal poſition ; but more ſo when the ſmall 
Mots toward the end are full of flowers and ſeed-veſſels, 
which weigh down the weak branches from their upright 
poſition. The branehes ure covered with a white down hke 
meal; and are eloſely garniſhed with very narrow leaves, 
which are convex, and hie ber each other in four rows like 
the ſcales of fiſh} fo &# that the young branches ſeem as if 
they were four- cornered. The flowers come out at the ex- | 
tremity of the young branches, from between the leaves on 
every fide ; they are ſmall and white, ſo make but little ap- 
pearance, and are ſucceeded by ſmall ſeed- veſſels, which 
fem withered and dry. | | | 
This plant may be propagated by cuttings during any of 
the ſummer months, which may planted in a bed of 
loatny earth, and cloſely covered with a bell or hand-glaſs 
dd exclude the air, ſhading them every day from the fun, 
and refreſhing them now and then with water. With this 
treatment the cuttings will have taken root in about two 
months, when they may be taken up, and each planted in 
2 ſmall pot, filled with ſoft Ioamy earth, placing them in 
the ſhade till they have taken new root; then they may be 
Temoved into a ſheltered ſituation, where they may remain 
till Odober, when they muſt be placed in the green-houſe, 
br they will not live in the open air through the winter in 
alan but they require no other treatment than Myrtles 
other hardy green-houſe plants, which is only to ſcreen 
them from froſt. As this plant retains its verdure all the 
— ſo it makes a pretty variety in the green-houſe in | 
T. . . 


* 


and are garniſhed with ſhort, thick, ſucculent leaves, Iyi 
over each other like the ſcales of fiſh ; they are ſmooth, an 
green on their outſide, but downy on their inner. The 
owers are ſmall and white, like thoſe of the former. This 
plant will live abroad in ordinary winters, if it is planted 
in a dry foil and a warm fituation, but in hard froits they 


| are frequently deſtroyed ; therefore one or two plants ſhould 


be kept in pots, and ſheltered in winter to preſerve the ſpe- 


cies. This may be propagated by cuttings in the ſame way 


as the former ſort. | 
The third ſort s naturally in Spain and Portugal, as 

alſo at the Cape of Good Hope. This hath a ſhrubby ſtalls, 
riſing five or fix feet high, ſending , out many branches, 

which are naked to their ends, * they are garniſhed 
with oblong leaves ſtanding erect, which have hairy points. 

The flowers are ſmall, white, and come out between the 
leaves at the end of the branches, but are not ſucceeded by 
ſeeds in England. 'This may be propagated by cuttings as 


the two former, and requires the ſame treatment. 


The fourth fort grows naturally at the Cape of Good 
Hope. It hath a low ſhrubby ſtalk, which ſeldom riſes more 


at the end of the branches; theſe are larger than thoſe of 


"PASSIFLORA. Lin. Gen, Plant, 910. Paſſion-flower.. 


ei, baſe ts the column pf the ſtyle annexed to the germen. T bs 


Pyle is an ere cylindrical tolumn, upon avhoſe top fas an oval 
2 5 evith three ſmaller flyles which . out. The germen- 
afterward becomes an oval fleſby fruit with one cell, fitting at 
the end of the flyle, filled wvith oval ſeeds, faſtened longitudinally- 
to the tin or ſpell. | 
The SPECIES are, | 
1. Pass1FLORA (Iacarnata) foliis trilobis ſerratis. A- 
mecen. Acad. Vol. I. p. 230. Paffion-flower with leaves bau- 
ing three ſawed Iibes'; commonly called three-leaved Paſſ on- 
over. | , | 
4 2. PassI1FLORA (Cærulea) foliis palmatis integerrimis.. 
Amen. Acad. 1. p. 231. Paſſion-flower with han l a EE. 


entire leaves ; or the cemmon Paſfion-floxwer. 


obtuſis glabris integerrimis. Aman. Acad. 1. p. 224. Paſ- 
| fron-flower with heart-ſhaped lea ves, having three equal lobes, 
which are ſmooth, obtuſe, and entire. | — 

4. Pass1FLORA (Glabra) foliis trilobis integerrimis, lo- 
bis ſublanceolatis, intermedio productiore. Amcen. Acad. 
1. p. 229. Paſfien-flower with leaves having three entire lobet, 
| evhich are ſomewhat /ſpear-ſpaped, aud the middle one longer 
than the others. | 


| 5. PassiFLora (Sabereſa) foliis trilobis inregerrimis 


glabris, eortice ſuberoſo. Aman. Acad. 1. Paſſion-flower 
| wvith leaves having three entire ſmocth lobes, and a Cork-like- 


The ſecond ſort grows naturally in Spain and Portugal. 


— hath hrubby ſtalks, which riſe to a greater height] talis florum anguſtiortbus. Paſſion-Hloauer with halber;-zointed: 
an the former; the branches grow more diffuſed than | /mooth leaves, apd narrew petals to the figwer.. 


Wie of the former; they are covered with a meally down, 


| bark. 


* 6. PasSIFLORA (Oltvefermis) foliis haſtatis glabris, pe- 


3. Pas$1FLORA (Lata) foliis trilobis cordatis æqualibus- 


7. NA. 


PAS - 

J. PasNtyLona (Farida) foliis trilobis cordatis pilofis, - 
Involucris multifdo capillaribus. Amcen. Acad. 1. p. 228. 
Paſſior-flower with leaves having three hairy lobes, the in- 
wolucrum of the flower ed of many pointed hairs. | 

8. Passtr tox a (Parigata) foliis bafſtatis' piloſis ampli- 
oribus, involucris multifido-capillaribus. Paſfion-flower with 
the largeſt balbert-pointed Dairy leaves, and empalements com- 
ojed of many-pointed hairs. . 1 

9. Passtrronx A (Holoſericea) foliis trilobis, baſi utrinque 
denticula reflexo. Amon. Acad. 1. p. 229. Paſſion-fiower 
wih lea vet having three lobes, indented on each fide the baſe, 
10. — N foliis — ered 4 
longis is. Lin. Sp. Plant. 957. Paſfion-fivwer with ob- 
1 leaves, having — lobes flanding upon foot- , 


F 11. Pas31FLORA (Peſpertilio) foliis bilobis cuneiformi- / 
bus, bafi biglanduloſis, lobis acutis divaricatis. 2 
Acad. 1. p. 223. Paſffon-flower with e-/haped es 
8 and two glands at their baſe, whoſe lobes are 
acute, and ſpread from each other. = Ti 

12. Pass1FLOR a (Normalia) foliis 1 ö 

inatis iolatis. Paſſion-flower with leaves ng 
— gh Ar which are indented at the baſe, and have. 
foot-flalks. | 2 n TEES 

13. Pass1TLoR a (Bicorna) foliis bilobis glabris rigidis, 
baſi indivifis. . Paſfon-flower with fliff ſmooth leaves having 
two lobes, which are undivided at their baſe. 

14. Pass1FLORA (Mauricinea) foliis bilobis tranſverfis, 
amplexicaulibus. Amcen. Acad: 1. p. 222. Paſfion-flower 
with tram ſverſe lea ves, having two lobes embracing the flalk. 

15. PasstrTORA (Maliformis) foliis indiviſis cordato- 
oblongis integerrimis, caule triquetro, involucris integer- | 


oblong, entire leaves, a three-cornered flalk, with entire co- 
Fndies. 


the open air, do not produce fruit here. The ſeeds ſhould 


rimis. Amon. Acad. 1. Paſfion-flower with heart-ſhaped, 
vers to the flowers ; commonly called Granadilla in the Ne. 
| 


16. Pass1FLORA (Laurifola) foliis oblongis integerri- 
mis, involucris dentatis. Paſfion-flower with oblong entire 
a ves, and the covers of the flowers indented; commonly called 
Water Lemon in the Weft- Indies. | 

17. Pas$1FLORA (Cuprea) foliis indivifis ovatis integer- 
rimis, petiolis æqualibus. Amcen. Acad. Vol. 1. p. 219. 
Paſſiop-flower with undivided; oval, entire leaves, and equal 
foot-flalks. _ 

18. Pass1FLORA (Serratifolia) foliis indiviſis ſerratis. 
— Acad. 1. p. 213. Paſfton-flocver with undivided ſawed 

mon. 5 | 

19. Pass1FLOR a (Multiflora) foliis indivifis oblongis in- 
tegerrimis, floribus confertis. Amoen. Acad. 1. p. 221. 
Paſfion-flower with undivided, oblong, entire leaves, and 

flowers growing in cluſters. 

The firſt fort grows naturally in Virginia and other parts 

of North America, and was the erk known in Europe 
of all the ſpecies, but was not very common in the Engliſh 
gardens till of late years. The root of this plant is peren- 
nial, but the ſtalk is annual in North America, dying to 
the ground every winter, as it alſo does in England, unleſs 
it is placed in a ſtove. The ſtalks of this are ſlender, rifing 
about four or five feet high, having tendrils or claſpers at 
each joint, which faſten themſelves about whatever plants 
ſtand near them, whereby the ſtalk is ſupported. At each 
Joint comes out one leaf upon a ſhort foot- ſtalk; theſe have 
for the moſt part three oblong lobes, which join at their 
baſe, but the two fide lobes are ſometimes divided part of 
their length into two narrow ſegments, ſo as to reſemble a a 
five-lobed leaf; they are thin, of a light green, and flight- 
Iy ſawed on their edges. The flowers are produced | 20 


ej oints of the alk at the foot · ſtalks of the leaves; theſe * 


ported. The flowers come out at the ſame joints 35 


| PAS 
er is — Ir v- of five oblong blunt-pointed nba. 


* 


green; theſe open and diſcloſe five more leaves or my 
which are white, having a fringe or circle of rays in — 
ble order round the ſtyle, of a purple colour, the lower 
being the longeſt. In the center of this ari the pill. 
like ſtyle, with the roundiſh en at the to urroundeg 
at the bottom, where it adheres to the ſtyle, with five flat. 
tiſh ſtamina, whach 2 out every way, and ſuſtain each 
of them an oblong ſummit, which hangs downwarg and 
on their under fide are covered with a yellow farina. "The 
flowers have an-agreeable ſcent, but are of ſhort duration 
opening in the morning, and fade away in the evenine 
never opening again, but the plants are ſucceeded by fre 
flowers, which come out at the joints of the ſtalk above 
them- When the flowers fade, the roundiſh germen ſwellz 
to a fruit as large as a middling Apple, which changes to 

a pale Orange colour when ripe, inclofing many | 
rough ſeeds, incloſed in a ſweetiſh pulp. 

This fort 1s uſually propegyene by ſeeds which are 
brought from America, for the ſeeds do not often ripen in 
England ; though I have had ſometimes ſeveral fruit per- 
fectly ripe on plants, which were plunged in a tan-bed un- 
der a deep frame; but thoſe plants which are ex to 


be ſown upon a moderate hot-bed, which will bring up the 
plants much ſooner than when they are ſown in the open 
air, fo they will have more time to get ſtrength before win- 
ter. When the plants are come up two or three inches 
high, they ſhould be carefully taken up, and each planted 
in a ſeparate ſmall pot, filled with good kitchen 
earth, and plunged into a moderate hot - bed to forward 
their taking new root; after which they ſhould be gradually 
inured to bear the open air, to which they ſhould be ex- 
poſed in ſummer, but in the autumn they muſt — 
undet a garden- frame to ſcreen them from the but 
they ſhould have the free air at all times in mild weather, 
The ſpring following ſome of. theſe plants may be turned 
out of the pots, and planted in a warm r, where, 
if they are covered with tanners bark every winter ta keep 
out the froſt, they will live ſeveral years, their ſtalks de- 
caying in the autumn, and new ones ariſe in the ſpring, 
which in warm ſeaſons will flower very well. If thoſe 
plants, which are continued in pots, are plunged into 3 
tan-bed, ſome of them may produce fruit ; and if the ſtalks 
of theſe are laid down into pots of earth plunged near them, 
they will take root, ſo that the plants may be eaſily prop 
gated this way. ' ; | 
The ſecond ſort has not been many years in England, 
but is now the moſt common. 'This grows naturally in 
the Braſils, yet is hardy enough to thrive in the open ar 
here, and is ſeldom injured except in very ſevere winters, 
which commonly kills the branches to the ground, and 
ſometimes deftroys the roots; this riſes in a few years 10 ® 
great height, if they have proper ſupport, I have ſcen ſome 
of theſe plants, whoſe branches were trained up more 
forty feet high. The ſtalks will grow almoſt as uy, os 6 
man's arm, and are covered with a purpliſh bark, do 
not become very woody. The ſhoots from theſe ſtalks ale 
often twelve or fifteen feet long in one ſummer; they 1. 
very ſlender, ſo muſt be ſupported, otherwiſe they 
hang to the ground, intermix with each other, and appear 
very unſightly. Theſe are garniſhed at each joint with one 
hand- ſhaped leaf, compoſed of five ſmooth entire | 
Their foot-ſtalks are near two inches long, and have = 
ſmall leaves or ears embracing the ſtalks at their baſe; ® 
from the ſame point comes out a long claſper, which 
round the neighbouring plants, whereby the ſtalks are 12 
leaves; 
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| PAY 
46: theſe have foot-flalks almoſt three inches long; 
they bare an outer cover compoſed of three concave oval | 

leres, of a paler green than the leaves of the plant, which | 

little more chan half the length of the empalement, 
ick is compoſed of five oblong blunt leaves, of z ve 

+ greed 3 within theſe are five perdls, nearly of the fame 
2 fize with the empale ment, ftanding alternatel 
between them. In the center of the flower ariſes a thic 
dub · like column about an inch long, on the top of which 
ts an oval germen, from whole bate ſpreads out five awl- 
horizontal ſtamina, which are terminated by oblong 
broad fammits faſtened in the middle to the ſtamina, hang- 
ing downward j theſe may be moved round without ſepa- 
ming from che ſtamina; their under ſurface is charged 
_ gith yellow farina,” and; on the fide of the germen, ariſe 
three lender purpliſh” ſtyles near an inch long, ſpreadin 
from each al terminated by obtuſe ſtigmas. Round 
the bottom of the column are two orders of rays, the inner, 
which is the ſhorteſt,” inclines upward to the column, the 
cater, which is near half the length of the petals, ſpreads 


. 


©. 


| 
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plants, afe | 


Jen 


The third fort 


uy 


fat upon them z theſe rays are compoſed of a great num- 
der of thread-like filaments, of à purple colour at bottom, 
but are blue on the oatfide. Theſe flowers have a faint 
ſcent; and continue but one day; after they fade; the ger- 
men on the top of the column ſwells to a large oval fruit, 
about the fixe and ſhape of the Mogul Plumb, and when 
ripe, is of the ſame pale yellow colour, incloſing a fweetiſh | 
diſagreeable pulp, in which are Jodged Thi: 
plant begins to early in July, and there is a ſucceſſion | 
of fowers daily, till the froſt in autumn puts a ſtop to them. 
It may be propagated by ſeeds, which ſhould be fown 
in the ſame manner as thoſe of the firſt ſort, and the plants 
treated in the ſame way till the following ſpring, when they 
hould be turned out of the pots, and planted againft a good 
iſpected wall, where they may have height for their ſhoots | 
to extend, otherwiſe they will hang about and entangle 
with each other, ſo make but an indifferent appe 
are to be covered, this x 
& purpoſe, After they have taken root 
bir new — the only S wil Ek to 
tran their ſhoots up againſt the wall, as they extend in 
-ngth, to prevent their hanging about; and if the winter 
proves ſevere, the ſurface of the ground about their roots 
ſhould be covered with mulch to keep the froſt from pene- 
trating of the ground ; and if the ſtalks and branches are 
covered with mats, Peaſe-haulm, ſtraw, or any fiich light 
corering, it will prote@ them in winter; but this coverin 
muſt be taken off in mild weather, otherwife it will cau 
branches to grow mouldy; which will be more injuri- 
dus to them than the cold. In the ſpring the plants ſhould 
be rimmed, when all the ſmall weak ſhoots ſhould be en- 
tirely cut off, and the ſtrong ones ſliprtened to about four 
tr five feet long, which will cauſe them to put out ſtrong 
$ for flowering the following year © © 
This plant is affo propagated by laying down of the 
1 hes, which in one year will be well rooted, ſo may be 
en off from the old plants and tranſplanted where they 
= deſigned to remain. The cuttings of this Will alſo take 
_ if they are planted in a loamy foil not too ſtiff, in the 
bung, before they begin to ſhoot. If theſe art covered 
= bell or hand- glaſſes to exclude the air, they will ſuc- | 
J much better than when they are otherwiſe treated ; but 
wen the cuttings put out ſhoots, the air hould be admit- 
to them, otherwiſe they will draw vp weak and ſpoil, 
7 muſt be afterward treated as the layers. 
le plants which are propagated by layers or cuttings, 
produce fruit ſo plentifully as the ſeedling plants, 
ave tound the plants which have been propagated | 


do not 


and I h 


| 


oblong feeds. This | 


| the 


garden, in a border to a ſouth-weſt aſpeQ, but in the year 
Asics, This hath- 


24 E ſtalks 


- oy N. 2 ede Bars, lobes. r _ 
maller than thoſe of the, laſt mentioned, are, of a 
:eniſh colour ; theſe are ſucreeded . fruit, about 


| by o 


the fie of fmall Olives, which turn purple when they are 
ripe. F 1 bn 8 Mee «ls Þ.» 
N of the Well-India 


The fifth ſort grows tiaturally i 
Iflands ; this nfes with a weak ftalk to the height of twenty 
feet. As the ſtalks grow old, they 8 fungous 
bark, like that of the Cork-tree, which. cracks and ſplits. 
The ſmaller branches are covered with a ſmooth bark, and 
re with ſmooth leayes at each joint, fitting upon very 
ort fcot-ſtalks 3 theſe. Rave three lobes, the middle one 
being muck longer than thoſe on the fides, ſo that the whole 
leaf has the form of the point of thoſe halberts uſed by the 
yeomen of the guards. The flowers are ſmall, of a greeniſh 
yellow colour, and are ſucceeded by ſmall oval fruit, of - 
dark purple colour when ripe. _ 1 f 
The fixth ſort grows naturally in the Weſt- Indies. This 
hath, a perennial foot, from which ariſe ſeveral leader ſtalks. 
which rife eight or ten feet. high, garniſhed. with ſmooth 
green leaves, ſtanding upon flender fogt-ſtalks. They are 
ut lightly indented into three lobes, which end in acute 
its, and are ſhaped like the points of halberts, the mid- 
le one ſtanding oblique to the foot-ſtalk. Fhe flowers come 
out from the wings of the leaves on very. ſhort foot-ſlalks ; 
they are of a pale yellow. The petals. of the flowers are 
very narrow, and longer than thoſe of the two former forts ; 
the fruit is ſmaller, and of an oval form, changing to a dark 


purple when ripe. OLE n 
grows naturally in moſt of the iſlands 


The ſeventh fort g | 
in the Weſt-Indies, where the inhabitants of the Briciſh 
Iſlands call it Love in a Miſt. The root of this is biennial 
the ſtalks riſe eight or ten feet high, when they are ſup- 

e they are channelled and hairy. The leaves are 


| 


or three times; either by layers or cattings, ſeldom + 
uce fruit, which is common to many other plants. | 


-ſhaped, divided into three lobes, the middle lobe be- 
ing much the longeſt ; * covered yith ſhort _ | 
| & 2 
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NE 
nd them, fo that the 


diftince ; theſe are whi 


1 3 © of a yellowiſh 
e the netted emp 
"the four Kiſt' mentioned ſorts; are prop agated b 
fhopld be ſown u a, hqt- bed early in the 
'when the plants | fit to remove, they 
"Planted into a wor 
earth, and plu planged'ag 
them” from the 
whick time they muſt be trated 3 in the * 
lents from the ſame country, n N neo. th 
ts as ther roots increaſe ; and when the 
— 2 under the glaſſes of bg 
"'xembveT' into an 3 where th 


free air ASX q.L warm veat! . 


again intp a hat- bed, o 


July. 5. 25 their ſeeds will ri 
has a diſagreeable feent when touched. 
here is a 8 
with hairy 1 
hole 1. 
_ thoſe leaves — 
2 very ſmall” inde 
e bont labes. 


1 of 
i e 


rs are. 


1 


their ſtructure is the ſame with 0 other Red and 
| ws te xy by roundiſh oval fruit, about the fize 
ordin e 
alement. This plant, as allo 
b7 eds wh which | 
Arens g- and 
Nobald de tach trapſ- 
pot filled with Ughe be u en | 
bſerving to hade 
n till they have Fx hew root; after 
way B, —4 


Rent be 


uld have 


bur le ſerken 
frotn the cold. lu this Mee the plants will f flower i in 


ipen in the autumn. The whole | 


dies, 


— © ſwims form, and che roots are of ſhprter 2855 ſo has 


Fam inclitied to believe it à diſtinct ſpecies, 
et = dam 


doubt of its being 


5 e 
hut 


thee re are very 


conygnue two or three years; 


appearance of the ſeyenth, ſo 
ofed it was only an accidental 
e Jr {pie a dif: | 
fpecies.  Theiftalks of this 5 up 3 roy ot feet 
v 
the he fame ſhape, and Hairy; the tendrils 
„as are alfo the foat-ſtalks' of the 


flowers, r are och not hairy as the former; the 
cmpalement of the flowers is netted; but not ſo long as in 
8 n er, andthe rays are of 


8 naturally : at La TEST 
plant; the ſtalks riſe twenty 
fender branches, kt ps are cove! 
The leaves are ſha 


green; they 
_ tothe oor Ralls. 


as thoſe of the ſecond fort, but are. of the ſame 
petals are white, and the ra 


a mixture of yellow. 
and when ripe 


The tenth fort grow: 


nial plant; 
n 


Ten 5 nn. 
J e 1 * — 8 t 


fotm. 


the leaves, i dyes and tendrils, 
yes have three longitudin, 
1 foot ſtalk, but the two 


ing in Ward again again at the top. The leaves are of a deep 
ade 8 fide, but are pale on. their 9 72 and 
Fe e 


eee 


0 == 


x leſs and rounder than 


'The  vinth fort was baer, bye di . an 


"This is a perennial 

fert hig , dividing into many 
with a foft airy down. 
ped like the poitt of a halbert, of a lighs 
are ſoftand'fifky; ro the touch, ftanding obl 
The flowers come out at the Wings o 

the leaves like the other ſpecies ; theſe are not half ſo Ee 


or filaments ate e, with 
The flair of ruit of F this is RS 


naturally 3 in Jamaica. This is.a 
Iks are 1e Fer, ang rife to twenty 

vide ipto many 
me out 


1que 


The 


veins, | 


outer 


diverge toward the borders of the leaf in the middle, draw- 


and 


the Yowers arg Very: * 


; than Fo ſh 
ght * e ſcent. 


| 


— 


f ng Be £77 ng again in the middle 
| appFar as if they embraced the. ſtalk, but when, they are 


—— 


| Eine eng 


Wn 6 fade, — 


e 


DE 


rt Was _—-— — by the late Ms. 
naturally near Catthagens in New Spain. 
e d ——1 ſtalks, of a 222 re colour, 
dender branches, which aro garniſhed 
oo — — | like the wings of a bat when extended 
nd are 30a, hes ven inches in length, 2 — 
points, Which — rather be 
breadth, for from the baſe to the 
two inches and a half. The foot Gall, 
from the baſe 2 leaf, from ns — 
N bay m extend each way ta the two. 
Fee of the leaf, the fe h he 
z of the leaf, 
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e 
"The big fort was diſcovered by the late Dr. 


bea Sans: at La Vera Cruz. in New Spain. This 
8 


der angular flalks, which. rife twenty ſeet high, 
aut many branches, which. axe garniſhed with moon- 
Jeaves, and have two blunt lobes ſpreading aſunder 
each way, ſo as to have the appearance of 2 half moon. 
Tha flowers and, tendrils. come out from the ſame- joints of 
the ſtalks. The flowers are of a pale colour and fmall, but 
ſhaped like thoſe of the other ſorts; theſe are ſucceeded by 


. about, the fize of fmall oval 


ne irtecnth bt has ſome reſemblance of the twelfth, 

8 talks ape rounder and becowe:ligneous. The leaves 

almoſt as ſtiff. as thoſe of the Bay- — and are not fo 

Gels db divided. bee ine the — Fhe flowers fland 

. ks, which arg horizontal; they are ſmall; 

ite, a. ape like thoſe of the other fort, The fruit 

is oval, ſmall, and of a purple colour, fitting cloſe. to the 
petals of the flowers, which are permanent. 

The fourteenth ſort grows naturally in moſt of the iflards 
in the Weſt-Indies. This is by Tourne fort ſeparated from 
this genus, and titled. by him — which is the Bra- 

* ame ſor it. This hath ſlender climbing ſtalks, which 

nelled, putting out tendrils at the joints, which 

faſten themſelves * the A >: © ann — for ſupport, 
and climb to the height of ten or twelve feet, garniſbed 
with leayes, which are cut into two lobes at their baſe, but 
5 the top 1 only a little hollowed at a diſtance from each 
the foot · falk. 
ſpread and. meet, fa. that the) 


the two lobes 


viewed near, they are found divided to the ſhort c 
foot-ſtalk, which does ſcarcely appear. 'Bhere are wh 
purpliſh veins ariſing from. the foot-ſtalk, which extend euch 
57 to the points of the lobes; the tendrils, which come 
ou with, the leaves, are long, tough, and of: a purple co- 
he flowers are produced toward the a tho 
8 coming out by pairs. on each fide ; they ha 
purple foot-ſtalks, ſuſtaining one flower at the * whole 
empalement is campoſed of five purple leaves, which forn 
a kind of tube, and within are five very narrow Pu} 
Is. The.column, in the center of the flower is f 4 
as the petals, but the ſtamina ate extended 
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«beſe, plants in great perfection. . But where there bas not 


pots, and planted them into the tan, where it was, half 
rotten; into'which they have rooted exceedingly, and have 
thriven'for two or three years as well as could be defired ; 


« : 


3 
| cultivated both many years, ar 
conveniency, I have turned the planty out of the of the forts have varied; 


produced the ſame ſort as 


* 


but when their roots extended to a great diſtance in the tan- | which are large, ſweet, and accounted: very nouriſhing, 
bed, they have been injured by renewing of the bark; | They are propagated by ſeeds, which | ſhould be ſown +, 

when it has fermented pretty violently, the roots have been | February or March, in a rich mellow foil, which mug be 
ſcalded, and the plants have been killed, ſo that the other | well dug, that their roots. may run downward, the 


method is more eligible, - 


As theſe ſorts do not oſten perfe&. their ſeeds. here, ſo 


n April, they wi 


2 wy 
or into the E ptigaly 1M 2 


are to remain. 


Some of theſe forts may alſo be propagated by cuttings: 
0 ould 1 in pots about the middle or latter 
end of March, and plunged into a moderate hot- bed. ob- 
ferving to fereen them bow the ſun, and refreſh them with 


theſe ſhould be 


planted in 


water gently, as often as the earth may require it; and in 
about two months or ten weeks, they will put out roots, and 
max then be treated as the ſeedling plants. 71 


-* PASSION-FLOWER. See Pass Fon A. Nun, 


'PASTINACA. Tours. Inft. R. H. 319. tab. 170. Part 
menen are, 4 7 8 
I bath an umbellated flower 
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i * 
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cut. I 
h”; theſe are channelloa 


then the ſeedy can have no virtue left. 


Tue ſecond forthath fmooth leaves, of 4 Bye oc yellowiÞ 
green colour; in which this differs from the former; the 
Kalks alſo riſe higher, and are deeper channelted ; the foot- 
[talks of the ambels are much lo | 
of 'a deeper yellow colour. Theſe. two ſorts have been 
-thooght only varieties, the Garden Parſnep they have ſup- 
"poſed" to differ from the wild only by: culture; but I. have 


= 


SOLE I * 
\ 


* 1 
—_ o 


A by 13 8 down their branches, 

AE eee ee the og e by eee 
Au or September, When b ar | 

L. . 


| ſpring. nſe, Monld dig them up in the beginning of Febru- 
Cary, and. bury- them in ſand 


nger, and the ftowers are 


excellency being the length and bigneſs of the roots, 
may be ſown alone, or with Carrots, as is practiſed by the - 
kitchen-gardeners near London; ſome of whom alſo mix 
Leeks, Onions, and Lettuce, with their Parſnex 

I think very wrong, for it is not poſible- that £ 


| together. 


ferent ſorts can _ well ; 
| lowed a confiderable diſtance ; and if 


— — 


as 
of 


When. the leaves begin to decay, the roots may. be dug up 
for uſe, before which time they are ſeldom well taſted; nor 
are they good for much late in the ſpring, after they are ſhot 
out again; ſo that thoſe. who would preſerve theſe roots far 


„ip a dry place, where they will 


remain good until the middle of April, or later. hels- 


roots are. excellent food for bogs. | 


Ky * » : 6 U 


. IE you intend. to ſave the ſeeds. of this plant, you ſhould- 


># 


.make choice of ſome of the longeſt, 


ftraiteft, and largeſt. 


| roots, . which ſhould be planted abopt two feet aſunder, in 


ſome place where they may be defended from the ſtrong 
ſouth and weſt winds ; for the ſtems of theſe plants com 
| manly grow ta a great height, and are very ſubject to be 
broken by ſtrong winds, if expoſed thereto; they ſhould 
be conſtantly kept clear from weeds, and if-the ſeaſon 
ſhould. prove very. dry, you ſhould give them ſome water 
twice a week, which will cauſe them to produce 2 great 
quantity of ſeeds, which will be much flionger than if they - 
were wholly neglected. Toward the latter end of Auguſt 
or the beginning of September, the ſeeds will be ripe : 


which time you ſhould carefully cut off the heads, and 
'} ſpread them upon a coarſe cloth for two or three days to 


„ 


dry; after Which, the ſeeds ſhould be beaten off, and put 
up for uſe; but you ſhould never truſt. to theſe ſeeds aſter 
they are a. year old, for they will ſeldom grow beyond that 
ae 8 n 

© The leaves of the Garden Parſneꝑ are dangerous to han- 


| dle, eſpecially in a morning, while the dew remains wo | 
them; at which time, if they are handled. by perſons . 


have a ſoft ſkin, it will raiſe it in bliſters. ] have. known * 
ſome gardeners, when.they have been drawing up. Carrots | 
from among Parſneps in a morning, When their leaves were 
wet with dew, draw. up. the ſleeves of their ſhirts to ere | 
ſhoulders, to prevent their being wet; by doing of 1 <0 
| they have bad their arms, ſa far as they were bare, cone, 


E. over with large bliſters 3 and theſe were full of a 11 


* 


neee e 
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24 liquor, which has proved very troubleſome for ſeveral 
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Hie third ſort riſes with a green rough talk feven or eight 
tet high, ** with large, decompounded, winged 
bares, which are very rough to the touch, and of a dark 

colour ; the juice 1s very yellow, which flows out 
*zere either the leaf or ſtalk is broken; the ftalks are di- 
vided upward into many horizontal branches, each being 
terminated by a large umbel of yellow flowers. Theſe ap- 
r in Joly, and are ſucceeded by plain feeds, which are 

, and a little convex in the middle, which ripen in 

he autumn. The Opopanax of the 
he the concrete juice of this plant. 
PASTURE. 1 
Paſture ground is of two forts: the one is low meadow 
hnd, which is often overflowed, and the other is upland, 
which lies high and dry. The firſt of theſe will produce a 
mach greater quantity of Hay than the latter, and will not 
require manuring or drefling, fo often; but then the Hay 
produced on the upland is much preferable to the other, as 
h; alſo the meat which is fed in the upland more valued than 
that which is fatted in rich meadows ; though the latter will 


XY 


make the fatter and larger cattle, as is feen by thofe which 


ne brought from the low rich lands in Lincolnſhire. But 
where people are nice in their meat, they will give a much 
lnger price for ſuch as hath been fed on the downs, or in 
tort upland Paſture, than for the other, Beſides this, dry 
Paſtures have an advantage over the meadows, that they 
may be fed all the winter, and are not ſo ſubject to poach in 
wetweather ; nor will there be ſo many bad weeds produced, 
which are t advantages,. and do, in a great meaſure, 
recompenſe for the ſmallneſs of the crop. 

The firſt improvement for upland Paſture is, by fencing 
it, and dividing it into ſmall belds of four, ſive, fix, eight, 
or ten acres each, planting timber - trees in the hedge-rows, 
which will ſcreen the Graſs from the drying pinehing winds 
of March, which prevent the Graſs from growing in large 
open lands; fo that if April proves a cold dry month, 
open land produces very little Hay ; whereas in the ſheltered 
fields the Graſs will 


roots of the Graſs, whereby it will keep growing, ſo as to 
afford a tolerable crop, if the ſpring ſhould prove dry. But 
in fencing of land it mult be obſerved (as was before di- 
refted) not to make the inclofures too ſmall, eſpecially 
where the hedge-rows are planted with trees; becauſe when 
the trees are advanced to a conſiderable height, they will 


ſpread over the land; and, where they are cloſe, will ren - 


der the Graſs ſour ; ſo that inſtead 
it will greatly injure the Paſture. _ 

The next improvement of upland: Paſture is, to make 
the tur good, where either from the badneſs c the ſoil, 
or for want of- proper-care, the Graſs hath been deftroyed 
dy Ruſhes, buſhes, or mole-hills. Where the ſurface of the 
land is clayey and cold, it may be improved by paring it 
off, and burning 


of being an advantage, 


chalk, lime, marle, or clay, are very 

lay upon it; but this ſhould be laid in pretty good quan- 

Wes, otherwiſe it will be of little ſervice to the land. 
If the ground is over-run with buſhes or Ruſhes, it will be 

i great ad vantage to the land, to grub them up toward the 


proper manures to 


ſhops, is thought to 


„ and it in the manner before directed, under 
he article of Eau p; but if it is a hot ſandy land, then | 
| the Graſs muſt be thin, and, if the land / is not in- 


, 


| 


begin to grow early in March, and will 
cover the ground, and prevent the ſun from parching the 


tter part of the ſummer ; and after they ate dried to burn 


em, and ſpread the aſhes over the ground juſt before the 
ane, rains : at which time the ſurface of the land ſhould 
* levelled, and ſown' with Graſs-ſeed, which will come up 
m a ſhort time, and make good Graſs the following ſpring. 


80 alſo where the land is full of mole-hills; theſe ſhould'be- 


pared off, and either burnt for the aſhes, or ſpread-iminedi- 


| 
; 
| 
N 
; 


| 


| 


— 


| 


1 


ö 


| 


| wiſe he will ſoon find his error; for the Paſture is the; foun- 


beſt adapted for this purpoſe. 


weak; ſo that if the land has not been very 
Grafs has ſcarcely 


fa that the plants will be extremely weak, and 


PAS. 


ately on the ground, when are pared off, obſerving to 
ſow the bare patches with Gr {s-ſeed, jaſt as the autumnal 


rains begin. * 

Another improvement of upland Paſtures is the feeding 
of them every oiker year; for where this is not practiſed, the 
land muſt be manured at leaſt every third year; and where 
a farmer hath much arable land in his poſſeſſion, he will 
not care to part with his manure to the Paſture. Therefore 
every farmer ſhould endeavour to proportion his Paſture to 
his arable land, eſpecially where manure is ſcarce, other- 


oo of all the profit, which may ariſe from the arable 
and. : T a» C Sg FT3 TP 
Theſe upland Paſtures feldom degenerate the Graſs which 
is fown on them, if the land is tolerably good, it will conti- 
nue ſo; whereas the low meadows, which are overflowed 
in winter, in a few years turn to a harſh raſhy Graſs, but 
the upland will continue a fine ſweet Graſs for many years 
without renewing.” = _ | nn 
There is no part of huſbandry, of which the farmers are 
in general more ignorant than that of the Paſture; moſt of 
them ſuppoſe, that when an old Paſture is ploughed up; it 
can never be brought to have a good ſward again; ſo their 
common method of managing their land after ploughing, 
and getting two or three crops of Corn, is tofow with their 
crop of Barley ſome Graſs-feeds (as they call them ;) that 
is, either the red Clover, which they intend to ſtand two 
years after the Corn is taken off the ground, or Rye Graſs 
mixed with Trefoil; but as all theſe are at moſt but bien- 
nial plants, whoſe roots decay ſoon after their ſeeds are 
perfected, ſo the ground having no crop upon it, is again 
ploughed for Corn; and this is the conſtant round which 
the lands are employed in, by the better ſort of farmers; for 
I have never met with one of them, who had the leaſt notion 
of laying down their land to Graſs for any longer continu- 
ance; therefore the ſeeds which they uſually fow, are the 


But whatever may have. been the practice of theſe people, 
F hope to prove, that it is poſſible to lay down land, which 
has been in tilfage, with Grafs, in ſuch manner as that the 
ſward ſhall be as good, if not better than any natural Graſs; . 
and of as long duration, But this is never to be expected, 
in the common method of fowing a crop of Corn with the 


| Grafs-ſeeds; for wherever this hath been practiſed; if the 


Corn has ſacceeded well, the Graſs has been . * a 
been worth ſtanding ; for the following 
year it will produce but little Hay, and the year after the - 
crop is worth little, either to mow-or feed. . Nor can it be 
ed it ſhould be otherwiſe, for the ground cannot nou- 
riſh two crops ; and if there were no deficiency in the land, 
yet the Corn being the firſt, and moſt vigorous of growth, 
will keep the Graſs from makmg 3 refs; - 
very 
thin, many of them which came · up in the ſpring — de- 
ſtroyed by the Corn; for wherever there are roots of Corn, 
it cannot be expected there ſfiould be any Grafs.- Therefore 


heart; to ſupply the Graſs with nouriſhment; that the roots 
may branch our after the Corn is gone, there cannot be ary 
meme . 7 nt 
Therefore, When ground is laid down for Graſs, there 
ſhould be ho crop of any kind ſown with the ſeeds; the 
land ſhould alſo be well ploughed; and<eleaned from weeds ; 
otherwiſe the weeds vill come up the firſt, and prow fo 
ſtrong as t# overbear che Graſs, and if they ere not pulled 
up, will entirely ſpoil it. The beſt ſeaſon to- ſow the Grafs - 
feeds upon dry land ĩs about che beginning of September; if 
there is an appearance of rain; for the gtound being then - 
warm, . 


- a9 


of 2 after the | 
G e W its app® and 
— cient rooting in the ground before Err unt 2 


by. 


the fraſi has 
IT 


weight, if 


5 
the 245 co . 
to che roats. ere 
often laokened the ground ſo, much, as to let 

the roats of the Graſs, and done it great da- 
I this hath. been brought as an objection to the 
of Graſs; but it will be fouyd to have no 
ve direction is 


9 


Ga mom turned out of ae 
. the aal eech i is well rolled 


ſs it down, and fx the 
s hath not been praQtiled, 


Riſed ; nor ĩs there any 


hazard in —— the Graſs at this ſeaſon, but that of dry 


raſs being 


years experien 
in England. 


ſowing at 


= 


mmer. 


ions, v 


time to 
to ſtop its growth; for in ſuch 
egetation is over early in the autumn, ſo the 
5 may * ed 
ſeeds are ſown in Auguſt, and a few 

after to brin 


ng 


{3 Comes 
A f ORo- 
ated 2gain the 


. the 172 will 2 8 oſely joined at 
and a good may be ex 
In very X expoſed cold * it is proper to 

ſow / the fangs aber. works. earlier than is here mentioned, 
chat the Graſs may have 
the cold ſeaſon comes on 


get good rooting, before 


froſt : bur if the 
owers follow ſoon 


g up the Graſs, it will ſuccced much better 
than any which is fown in the ſpri 
ced, on ſome places as much ex poſed as moſt 
Bur where the 
that ſeaſon, it m x 
lattes 720 of March, acco 


ng, as I have ſeveral 


ground cannot be prepared for 


_ performed the middle or 


to the ſeaſons being early 


or late; for in backward ſprings, and in cold land, I — 


often ſowed the Graſs in the middle of 


April with ſucceſs ; 


but there is danger in ſowing late, of dry weather, and 


if he land is ligh 


times the whole ſurſace 
winds at that ſeaſon, fo that the ſeeds bave been driven in 


are ſown late in the ſy 
d well ſocn after the 


Fo 


. for I have ſeen many 
the ground removed by ſtrong 


ta one fide: of the field. Therefore whenever the 


it will be proper to. roll the 
are fown, le Eule the ſur- 


| and prevent its being removed. 
The ſort of ſeeds which are the beſt for this p 


„ Are 


the beſt ſort of upland lay - ſeeds, taken from the cleaneſt 


Paſtures, where. there are; no bad weeds ; 

. 1 it from rubbiſh; three, or ac moſt four buſhels, 
ſufficieat to ſow an acze of land. The other ſort i A 

pratenſe album, which is commonly kno 

by the names of white Dutch Clover, or white Honeyſuckle 

Eigirt pounds of this ſeed wil be 

acze-of land. The. Graſfz-feed ſhall be ſown firſt, and then 
the Dusch. Clover-ſeed. may be afterward. ſown ; but t 


Grabs. 


wall be 
the Trifoſium 


if this ſeed is | 


enough tor one 


ſhould. not be mixed. together, becauſe the Clover-ſeeds be- 


After the ſeeds are ſown, the 


harrowed to 


bury: the ſeeds ; but this ſhould be 
wath. a-ſhort toothed. barrow, otherwiſe the 

Þuried. too deep. 
| Turface of the 


Two or three 
d is dry, iz ſhould be rolled w 


ing the heavieſt, will fall. to the bottom, and couſcquently 
— ground will not be equally ſown with them. 


ſhould be lizhely 
formed | 


will be | 
days after ſowin 


ley roller, to break the. clods and ſmooth the r 
2 bn th it, and prevent the ſeeds from being removed by 


> > 


up, if the land ſhould produce 


many weeds, theſe ſhould be drawn out before they 
fo tall as to overbear the Graſs; for where this On | 


_ megleRed, the weeds have taken ſuch 
round, as to keæeg down the Graſs and: ſtarve it; and when 


poſſeſſion of the 


eds have been. ſufered- to remain until they have 


cheis ſegds, the land bas been fo plentitully locked 


ba af 


P A „ 
ith 2282 entirely to deſt the Grafs therefore i 
wir of the priacip: payes of ballad, we to be 
weeds to grow on the land. 


As the * Clover is an abidin 
the very belt ſort to ſow, where P 
remain ; for as the Hay-ſeeds which = Fi 
ures, will be compeſed of various forts of Graf, 
of which may be but annual, and others biennial, fo 
thoſe go off, there will he many and lar patches of g 
the white Clover, to ſpread over and 
F a og, wm can * 
is not ſown; for ta mo of the natural Paſtures, 
find this plant makes no {mall ſhare of the fward ; and i 
equally good for wet and * land, growing naturally ly op- 
on grayel or in moſt parts of d oem which is 4 
plain indication bow eafily this plant may be cultivated 


to great advantage, in molt forts of Mad. this 


kingdom. 

Alter the ground bas been e SONY 
rected, and a ht to a ſward, the way to — 
22 is, by conflantly rolling the ground with a heavy 

er, every {pring and autumn, and in ſummer after Fain, 

as. hath been before directed. This piece of huſbandry is 
rarely practiſed by farmers, but thoſe who do, fiad their 
er in it, for it is of great benefit to the Graſs. Another 
thing ſhould alſo be —— performed, which is, to-cut 
ocks, 8 —— and all ſuch bad 
by their roots, J and autumn ; this will increaſe 
the quantity of good op and preſerve the Paſtures in 
beauty. Dreſſing of theſe 8 every third year, i alſo 
a 2 piece of en, for a} it cannot be ex 
ected the ground ſhould continue to produce good crops. 
Bandes this, it Arwill be neceſſaty to IM e 1 * feaſons of mow- 
ing, and not to mow the every year; but to 
mow one ſeaſon, and feed the —_ for where the 
is every year mown, it muſt be conſtantly dreſſed, as are 
moſt of the Graſs grounds near London, otherwiſe the 
ground will be ſoon exhauſted. 


PAVIA. Boerh. Ind. alt. 2. p. 260. The ſcarlet flower- 
ing Horſe Cheſtnut. 
The Ca AcrExs are, | 
The flower has a ſmall empalement 3 af, indentediin fov 
| parts at the top. It has five roundifþ petals, <vaved and platted 


on their borders, narrow at their baſes where they ars inſertui in 
the empalement. 


It hath ei; bt lamina, which art dedined, and 
as long as the petal, terminated by riſing ſummits, and ar 

germem fitting a an awl ſhaped Hyle, crowned by an aum 
nated ſtigma. The germen afterward bec 


emes an oval, Pear- 
ſhaped, leathery capjule with three cells,, in which i . e 
axe, and at otrbers dave, almeſt globular ſeeds. 

We have but one Sy8Tiss of this genus, viz. 


Pavis 2 ) Boerh. Ind. alt. 2. p- 260. The ſearlet 
Horſe 


2 4 WS naturally in G and the Brazils; 
from TY firſt the ſeeds were. — ht to England, where the 


ts have ho of late years — cultivated in the 
99s. 


In Carolina it is but of humble growth, i 


more than eight or ten feet high; the ſtalk is 1 
this and woody, ſending out ſeveral branches, 
with hand-ſhaped leaves, co of five or « ſpear: 


ſhaped lobes, which unite at their baſe, where ebay join the 

 foot-ftalk ; 7 are ſawed on their edges, and have 

| foot-lallcs. e flowers are produced in looſe ſpikes at the 

end of the * — ſtanding upon long naked foot-ſtai ſtaiks, 

which ſuſtain five or fix flowers, which are tubulous 1 — 

tom, but ſpread open at the top, where the petals are * 1 
o 


gular in ſize and length, having an ap 


longer; they aue of a bright red colour, and have 3 


cover the | 
be expetted, o- ; 


Fr PLE ns SY " = 


P A U 

umi the of the When the 

the germen ſwells to a Pear. fruit, wi 
having three cells, one of which, 


pregnant wy 1 _ 8 
de propagated ſeeds Pang, 
bender of light y earth; and when the 
come up, they ſhould be carefully cleared from 
muſt. not be tranſplanted until the ſpring 
allowing 3 for as theſe ſecdling plants are tender while 

young, ſo they ſhould be. covered with mats the 
winters: this ſhould be carefully in au- 
n the early. froſts begin ; for as the of the 


22 
DS 


E 


tops ot 
are very tender, ſo a ſmall froſt at that time 


1 


2 
xo 
5 


the pronnd; whan this happens, they ſel- 
good plants after. Therefore this ſhould be con- 
r 

ts ve gotten. ſlrength enough to refif 
when they ſhould be removed juſt before they begin to 
and placed eicher in a nurſery to he. trained, up, or 
they are to remain; obſerving, if the ſeaſon. be dry, 
water them untih they have taken root, as allo. tq lay 
mulch. upon the ſurface of the ground, to prevent: the 
faq and wind fm drying it tao fark ; as the plants advance, 
© the laterat bxanches ſhould. be. pruned off, in order ta 
reduce them to regular ſtems, ; 3 
This trae may be p by budding or grafting it 
upon the common Horſe Cheſtaut, which is the common 
practiſed by the nurſery- men; but the trees thus 

niſed, ſeldom make a good appearance long, for the ſtock 
of the common Horſe Cheſtnut will be more than twice the 
ine of the other, and frequently, put out ſhoots below. the 
graft; and ſometimes the grafts are blowa out of the ſtoe ks, 
after ten Ro growth ; but theſe ſtocks render the trees 
hardy, and of a larger growth. 
PAULLINIA.' Lin. Gen. Plant. 446. 

The CHARACTERS are, r 
The lerer has, @ permanent empalement, compoſed of four 
Jaall wal lea vet. It hath four oblong oval petals, twice the fizs 
of the empalement, and eight ſhort. flamina, with a turbinated 
genen, having three” ſhort ſlender Hyles, crowned by ſpreading 
Anat. ermen afteravard turns ſo a large three-cornered 
ale with three cells, each containing one almoſt oval ſeed. 

The Species are, i 
1. PAuLLinza (Serjana). foliis ternatis, petiolis tereti- 
uheulis, foliolis ovato-oblongis. Lin. Sp. PI. 365. Three- 


haved Paullinia with: taper foot-flalks, and oblong oval leawes. 


FL 
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o 
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2. PAULLINia (Mexicana) foliis biternatis, petiolis mar- 


gnatis,. faliolis- ovatis i 


| is. Lic. Sp. Pl. 366. Pazllinia 
| = nine lobes un each.leaf,, 


ed foot-flalks, and oval entire 


3. PAULLINEGA (Carurs)] foliis ternatis, foliolis cunci- 
formibus, obtuſis ſubdentatis. Lin. Sp. Plant. 365. Three- 
laved Paullinia wwith-trifoliate leaves, having wedge- 

lobes, vbich are indented. | | 
4. PauLLinra (Guraſſavice) folits biternatis, foliolis 
watisſubfinoatis. Lin. Sp. Pl. 366. Paullinia with. double 
Irifaate leawes, hawing oval foruated lobes. | 


5- PauLLixta (Pinnate) folns pinnatis, foliolis inciſis, 
Solis marginatis. Hort. Cliff. 52. Paullinia with winged 
Burr, why/e Jobes are cur, and bordered foct-ftalks. 

6, Pavitansa (Tomentoſa) foliis. pinnatis tomentoſis, 
as: ovatis inciſis, petiolis marginatis. Paullinia with 
ned: woolly leaves, whoſe lobes ave oval, cut on. their edges, 
ard bordered foot-ftalks. | 

Theſe Plants all grow naturally in the Weſt-Indies. They 
climbing ſtalks with tendrils at each joint, by which 
faſten themſelves to the neighbouring trees, and riſe to 


height of chixty ox forty feet, garniſhed, at each joins 


; and when che tops are killed, they gene- 


in others they are hairy. The flowers come out in long 
bunches like thoſe of Curzants; they are ſmall and white, 
ſo make no figure; theſe are ſucceeded by three-cornered 
capſules having three cells, which in the Cururu of Plumier,. 
contain roundiſh ſeeds, but thoſe of the Serjana have winged 
ſeeds, like thoſe of the Maple reverſed, being faſtened at 

the extremity of the wing to the capfule, the fed hanging 


' downward. 3 | | 
as. not to live through the 


As theſe plants are ſo tender 
winter in England, unleſs they are placed in.» warm ftove,. 
and requiring a large ſhare of room, they are ſeldom propa- 
gated in Europe, unleſs in betanic ens ſor the fake of 
variety, for their flowers have very little beauty to recom- 
mend them. | | 
PEACH. See PazrSiCa. 
FEAR. See Prmus. 
PEASE. See Pis un. 
PEAR EVERLASTING. See Earwre vs. 


There are four different kinds of this plant; which grow 
wild in paſtures in- — — En , and in ſome low 
meadoewe. arg very trou s eſpecially one ſore 
with. yellow flowers, which riſes to be a foot high or more, 
and is often in ſuch plenty as to be the moſt dominant 


plant; bus this is very bad: ſood fer cattte, and when it is 
mowed with. the Graſe for Hay, renders it- of little value. 
The ſeeds of this plant are generally ripe by the time the 
| Graſs 15-mowed, ſo that whenever perſons take Grafs-ſeed 
for ſowing, they: ſhould. be very careful, that none of this 


' ſeed is mixed with it. As theſe plants are never cultivated, 
- I ſhall not trouble the reader with their ſeveral varietios. 
PEGANUM. Lin. Gen. Plant: 530.. Wild Aſſyrĩan Rue. 
The CHARACTERS are, 2 Bo f 
T he flewer has a permanent . 4r bas five oblong 
oval petals, which jpread open, and fifteen au- nf fand 
ara kalf the length of the petalt, whojs baſes ſpread into 
a nectarium under the germen, and are terminated by r ob- 
lang ſummits. It has a three-cornered 
al the baſe of the flower, which. becomes a- re 
: three-cornered capſule, having three cells, flkd æuiib oval arate= 
gained ſeeds. 2 do 
We have but one Species of this genus, viz, 
PROC ANU (Hermala) foliis multifidis: Hort. Upfal: 144. 
Penanum with many-jointed: leaves. 
This plant grows naturally in Spain and Syria; it kas & 
; root as large as a man's little finger, which by age becomes. 
woedy. The ſtaiks autumn, and new ones 


axiſe in the ſprisg : theſa grow about · æ foam and di- 


— 


-ſoaped ] vide into ſeveral ſmall branches, which are garmfhed- with 


oblong thick leaves eat ãnto ſeveral narrow ſegments; they 
f are of a darle green, and of a gummy bitterifly taſte. The 
flowers are produced at: the end of the branches, ſittings 
cloſe between the leaves, and are compoſed· of five roundiſi 
white petals, which open like a Roſe, having fifteen awl-- 
| ſhaped ſtamina. In the center is ſituated ia roundifh three- 
| cornered germen, winch after ward becomes aroondifliithrees: 
; cornered capſule, having three cells, which contain: feveraE 
oval acute - pointed ſeeds. 
It is propagated-by ſeeds, whiclr ſhould: be ſown-thinky 

on a bed of light earth, tbe beginning of April, and when: 
the plants come up they muſt be conſtantly elean from. 
weeds, which 3s all the culture they will requise till the end- 
ol October, or the beginning of November, when their ſtalks: 


decay. At which Hme, if the bad i covered -i _— 


| 


'  PEDICULARIS; Raste, Cocks Combs or kouſewort;. 


C3 * 
- 
* 


a * 


„ The pap of oe own bar for fn hired, 


when-the plants come up, they ſhould be thinned, 


Jfteen-narrow: flamina:joined.in a tube at their baſe. Tt has a 


Th 


P EN 


be- datt, or ſuch like covering. to keep 


dhe froſt; it will be a ſecure way to rve the roots, which, 


when young, are fomewhat tender, The following March 
the roots may be taken up, and tranſplanted into a warm 
Situation and u 4ry4oil, where they wilt continne ſeveral 


Fears 5 200 * x 

.PTELECINUS.. See Bis rant. RANTS 
_*PEELFTORY or SPAIN.” See Antiirmis 
. PEELFFORY OF THE WALL. Sce PATA. 
. PELTARIA. Jac: Vind. 260. Mountain-Treacle Muſ- 


The Cuanacters are, „% 292 1 I 1 


ny re lee 


tufe fligma. | 
Fed, with one cell, containing one ſeed. | 
We have but one Syscigs of this plant, R 
PELTAR1A (Alliacea.) Jacq. Vind. 200. Mountain T Hedcle | 
This plant grows: naturally upon the mountains of Auſ- 
tria, alſo in Iftria ; it n ot at moſt, a tri- 
ennial plant : it riſes with an upright branching ſtalk a foot | 
high, garniſhed , with ſmooth: heart- d leaves, which 
embrace the ſtalks with their baſe, The ſtalks are termi- 
nated by cluſters of white: flowers, placed almoſt ih form of 
umbels ; the flowers have- four croſs-ſhaped petals, which 
are ſuccceded by roundifh compreſſed pods, containing one 
ſeed. | It flowers in Mays: and the ſeeds-ripen in July. 
It is propagated by ſeeds, whith may be ſowh in patches 
in the borders . and 


it 


3 
= 
— 


© 


ving 


| ſeeds; which ripen in the autumn. 
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the interior is of one leaf, cut at the top inid vc kei 
ſegments, and are almoſt as long as the peta]. The flowes 
is of one'peral, cut intd five obtuſe ſegments. Inthe 

of the flower ariſes a ſhort thick column, to-whii — 


of a fine ſcarlet colour; aud are ſacceeded by iſh cap- 
| fules with fivecells, each cell inclofing three four oblong 


The ſeeds of this plant muſt be ſown 
March, and when the plan 
ſhoald be a tietv hot bed 


1 
7 
= 
1 
1 „ ˙ AAA W 


as 
can ſtand under the glaſſes of the bed; — dens bk 
jared ; afterward they muſt be rembved either into the ftore 
or a glaſs-caſe, where they may be ſcreened from the cold, 
and in warm weather have plenty of freſh air admitted to 
them. With this management the plants will flower early 


2 1 Frein, 


x4 
in July, and there will be a ſucceſſion of lowers continued 
till the end of September, during which time they make 2 
good appearance. The ſeeds ripen gradually after each 
other in the fame ſucceſſion as the flowers were produced, 


ſo they ſhould be gathered as ſoon as their capſules begin 
to open at the top: Sf INTE act 


| 


-ce-five' plants in each, keepitſs them afterward clean 

from weeds, which is all the — they require. 

»RENNY-ROYAL- See Pur ncivmt 
PENTAPETES. -Lin. Gen. Platit. 957; 


— M enen e 
ane reflezed, It bas gur vbleng: perali aubich ſpread open, and 


-— 7 


reundiſh germen, "with a cylindrical flyle the length of the fa- 
mina, crowned by t thick ftigma: The germen afterward Be- 
Frere b. en lignevits capſule wwith . five cells, filled 
_ 9 +15 15 10 00G 2, 
We have but one S$tcizs of this genus, 'viz. - 
F PEexTAPETES (Phenicia) foliis haſtato-lanceolatis ſerra- 
us. Lin. Sp; PL 698. Pentapetes twith balbert-pointed, eur- 


* 


| is plant grows naturally in India, ſtom whehce I have 
ſeveral times received the feeds; it is annual; and dies in 
the autumn; ſoon after it has ripened ſeeds. It hath an 
apright ſtalk from two to three feet high, garniſhed with 
caves of different forms; the lower leaves are large, and 
dat on their ſides towards the baſe into two fide lobes ; the 
iddle io :2Ytended two or three inches farther in length, 
that the leaves reſemble the points of halberts in their 
thapez they are lightly ſawed on their edges; and are of a 
lucid green on their upper fide, ſtanding upon pretty long- 
foot. ſtalks. The leaves, which are on the upper part of 
the branches, are much narrower, and ſome of them have 
wy {mall ĩndentures on their fides; theſe ſit cloſe to the 
ſtalks, and are placed ulternately. From the wings of the 
ſtalks the flowers come out; they are for the moſt part ſingle, - 
but ſometimes there are two arifing at the ſame place. The f 
ſoot · ſtalk of the flower is ſhort and ſlender. The exterior 


PENTAPHYLLOIDES. See Por ER TIIA. 
PEONY. . See Peri 
PEPO. See CucurBiTa:: EEE ESD 

PERESKIA. Plum. Nov. Gen. 37. tab. 26. American 

Gooſeberty. | | — = * 

* N yd ns, © e * 

| Jt hath.a Rofe-ſhaped flower conſiſting of aVes, Wh! 

| are plated orbicularly, civhoſe. cup afterward becemes a ſoft; 
 fleſty, globular. fruit, beſet with lenves. In the middle of tht 
fruit are many flat roundiſh ſeeds inchſed in a-mucilage. | 

8 We have but one Streiks of this plant, vix. 

| PerEsK14 (Acaleata) aculeata, flore albo, fructu flave(- 

cente. Plum. Nov. Gen. 37. Prickly Pereſtia with @ ub 

flower, and a jellowiſh fruit: a WE TAL 1 

This — 2 parts of the Spaniſh Weſt-In- 
dies; from whence it was brought to the Engliſh ſettle- 
ments in America, where it is called a Gooſeberry, and 
by the Dutch it is called Blad Apple. It hath many 9 
der branches, which will not ſupport themſelves, ſo muſt 
be ſupported by ſtakes; otherwiſe they will trail on the 
round. The branches, as alſo the ſtem of the — 
beſet with long whitiſh ſpines; which are produced in tu 4 
The leaves are roundiſh, very thick and ſucculent, and the 
fruit is about the fize of a Walnut, having tufts of 
leaves on it, and hath a whitiſh mucilaginous pulp. 
It may be propagated by planting of the cuttings during 
any of the ſummer months; which ſhould be planted 10 - 
filled with freſh light earth, and plunged into 2 c 
hot - bed of tanhers bark, obſerving to ſhade them from 4 
ſun in the heat of the day. In about two months the — 

tings will have made roots, when they may be ol 

fully taken out of the pots, and each planted 1n 2 _— | 

pot, and plunged into the hot-bed again, where ey 1 

remain during the ſummer ſeaſon; but at Michaeimass 


empalem ent of the flower is compoſed of three ſhort leaves; 
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Kat bs age Ae everal den lants pretty yell . 62 


we may ex ome öf 


— in a ſhort time. 1 4 
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| oneyſackle with round bunches 
* terminating. the branches, and oval acute: pointed 


5. PrnteLYMENUM (Come ern) capitulis ovatis im- 
bricatis —w——_— folifs omiſi dus diſtinctis. The - 

6. Patteryatron {(irabiciem) floribus „Addis 'M 
ninalibus ſeffifibus, foliis ſummis n Hort. 
Cliff. 45. The Dallas Honey/achle. 

J. PertIcLYMWENUM ( 

minalibus, * 


tb 4 cory terminating the Saks, 


lis hi hirſutis ok viminfbus tenujoribus. 


; | gr ee floribas ventciiieds 
terminalibas ſeMltdus, folfis Xonnato- wv Urea ſempervi- | 
 rentibus glabfis. Ele xwith auborl flowers fitting cloſe, 


iritatingithe falk!, and "url evergreen leaves ſurrounding 


ibe Rall; or 
de - firſt fort "grows ;naturally in Virginia, and many | 
. 0fN America, b I k. l 
in dhe $'by the title of Virginia un 


Ele. *Of*this there are ewe i 17 not 

| ag pecies, one being much hardier than the other. 

the 12 which came Hom Virginia, has ſtronger ſhooks ; 

2 ves are of a brighter green ; the bunches of flowers 

whi arger, and deeper. coloured than thoſe of the. other, 
LED 8 from Carolina. Theſe plants have the appear- 


| ace of the common Hon uckle, but the ſhoots are weaker 
ban any of thoſe, pany de h der e Woodbine ; | 


'Othet 


"PRICEY MENUM.” Touts. ja, . H. bod. d tab. 50 AE; 5 
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Vulgare) floribus corymboſis ter- 
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verre winters : th erefore they cet — 


be aſpect 15 M begin to flower 
a loc Ron of flow - 


They are RF ink by laying down 
which wil take root, an may 
6 the, common Haven fackte.” | 


14 575 naturally in Jaingica.” This hath 
nany ( DP Sk = themſelves. 


„ and Far- 
green on their 
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oe el a EEE 
1s ow uſh in Pas * 
he third ſort 5 GT LACEY in ſome of e 
g. S hie riſes "with a e alk ten or 
17 "ſending out mag. ſender; Peamches, oy 
ol 4-1 ght. brown. 4x7 garniſhed with oval leav 
out at,each'joint in Whotls round 
Win; they Rand u) u ſhart foot: Ralks, and have one ſtrong 
135 with ſeveral veins. running from the midrib to'the 
fides. The flowers come out in round bunches at 'the end 


of the branches; are of a deep coral colour on their 
outfide, but 5 red within. This was found grow- 
in pow! the 1 Dr. Houſtoud, who brought it 
to 

my Nan grows naturally in the kingdom of 
Chili; Father F found it near the city of Con {A 


tion ; "It WAs ed found by the late Dr. Houſtot 
| growing at a litcle diſtance from Carthagena | in New Spain. 
hath a ſhrubby falk near four inches thick, covered 
with a gray bark, n_ 
rife about were feet 
placed op of a A 2 green on their upper fide, but 
e on their 1 "The . are produced in round 
unches at the end of the branches; they are of a deep red 
colour, Ft. info four ſe ments at the top. Theſe are ſuc- 
ceeded by bat berries the fize of ſmall lives, incloſing a 
hard feed. . 2 
Tbe branches of this ſhrub are uſed for dyeing a black in 
the Spaniſh. Wes. Indies, which is permanent, and cannot 
be waſhed out. This dye is made with the wood of the 
mrub cut into pieces, and mixed with a plant called 
Pai and a black earth called Robbo, boiliag them in 
amon water til! £ becomes of a proper conſiſtence. 
he three ſorts laſt mentioned are tœo tender to thrive in 
this country without artificial beat; they are propagated by 
ſeeds, which muſt be procured from the countries * 
they naturally grow. * Theſe ſhould be ſown' in pots, and 
plunged into a maderage bot bed, where they. 82 remain 
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When theſe . 
ch | be planted 1 in” __ as i oo 
by The cattings ſhould have four jounts, three 
which. ſhould be W ground. and the fourth above 
the Irs N 7 1 which the "ſhoots are to. be 
8 in rows, at about a foot di 
ches aſunder in = 70 
the cyerguacn and. 


t 4 or &t 
rey * wels ws 
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are young. 
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dted and e | 
rent ee the wb of e ſummer, which 
bas rendeted them Jeſs valged than the others. The other 
variety is the yellow Italian Honey ſuck 
in ſucoeſſion to the white. The ſhoots aft 
thoſe of the former, but have a darker bark ; 
alſo of a deeper green; the 
ſoon after the. white ; 
longer duration, aud are ſucceede 


| taining one hard ſeedinclaſed in a ſoft. 88 wich ent 
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7 155 Waun, b ede 8 4 80 thrive in flughund, 
_ d with ſoft 7 rs and oceding from he fe f the | unle are placed in a warm ſtove. s may be 

Hells which are . 22 laying down of the branches, in the 

Tbe firſt fort _—_— — Syria, but is hardy enough oo the former; or. — ſeeds, when they cn. 
3 = She be 
ouring.ſupp 3 fo 2 | oo be — manner as other 


branches der 
_ garttiſhed with oval If, Ne d plants are conſlantly kept 8 in che tau · bed 


and two road in the Ade n will thrive and flower much better than 

27; ſide, — pale on | in any other — but the ſtove ſhould not be kept too 
Chak red foot-ſtalks. The. warm in winter; and in the ſummer the plants ſhould have 
FE the Call” a large ſhare of free air admitted to them; for when they 

colour, and hairy on their | are kept too cloſe, their leaves will 2 with inſet, 
Hp A and He glans wil ee 

bottom, «wel n in farm of a 1 Inca. 

within is ſituated 1 TS which round the — PERSEA. 32 Nov. Gen. 44- tab. 20. The Avocado, 
-hort ſtamina and germeny which is hairy. The germe Ae 
e long taper pod or capſule, flled | The Cnaractars are, 

with-comprefled. ſeeds, over each other like the ſcales . The flower bath a elk herd 
of ih, having Ry og This. plant anda in acute ad open bath fix flamina 
ee July qud Angus eee ee e | oder bal the fo et of 22 — font 
1 f 3 bog „r nt, * . e by: a pyramidal ger men, 
t 1s eakily | propagated by layiog..d down of the afterward ard beconas a large ln pyramidal fret fruit, incleing as 
which will put ont roots in one year, and may then be cut | oval ſeed, having two lobes. 

the eld d planted where they are to remains. We have but one Sv2cies of this genus, viz. 
Fark way be tren antes either in autumn, when their Pasa (Auer irana.] Cluſ. Hiſt. The Avi, er Auo- 
*aves begin to fall, or in the ſpring before they begin to | gato Pear. N * 
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| upon Plund- ſtocks; but the are 
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"ts root, whereby k | 
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WA dry ar make a very e 
flowering trees in wildernefs-walks: "Thi fn 


ow - though 
ror rs eras 


53G devs Apply many them are 
by Uifferent yaiyes; ' „ in order - 


perhaps a er. A 
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ro determine the various kinds, it is neceffary to obſerve 


„ oy te gay the flowers; as well as the different. 
1 he fruit; for. this does — cy the 
pen the fruit alone is not ſufficient; beſides, there 
is avaſt difference in the rr of the ſame Peach, 
n oh different ſdils ee is. 
ot i ble for a R i very converſant vit 
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white Natmeg” (4 (4alledby the French, L'Avan 
PEAS Be Blanche.) This tree has Set leaves, bat gen 
ſhoots very weak, unleſs it is budge upon an Apricot ſtock; - 
| the flowers are large änd open, the Ffuitis fmalland-whi 
?a8-45 alſo the pulp at che Hon Which W 


. 55 
Sen ea of fen and - 
FE 

Netmeg - (called the French, L' Avant: 
Peebe de Troyes) This tree bis ved leaves; the flowers 
| (ter nb hv nn the frur̃t 8 l and founder than the 


en. ite Nutmeg, and n colour; the 


ads ets 10 e 
ho are. curious in collecting 
I ſhall therefore firſt 


only two or three ſorts, which are cultfvated for the bo. | 
ty of their: floweres: after-which; 1: ſhall enumerate the ſe- l 
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the ſeveral) e 


ar the ſtone it bas a rich wv 
rts from the ſtone. This Peach is 


nin 
a - 32 The-carly or final} Mi: — 4 Ia: 
Double de. Troyes, or Mignonette:) This tree has ſmal 


flavour, and 
it 


contraſted lower: . wit is- of a injddling bre. and 
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e This ri 
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wy bythe ves; Pele 
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fulbof ja ot TI excelent Peach, f and is by 


| ph e "= this 1 tree 
open; the fruit 4 is a | 
ly ſwelling on one fide ;7 it is of 
pary, and of a high 


2 the wrong are large 


2 the juice. is very 
_ the fleſh 15 white, but very red. at the ftone, Bo 
2 in the middle of Auguſt, 
beft Peaches; it ſep rates 
This fort of each i is dender, and ill | 
nerafly budded upon igorous | 
ied. by the e Alen, which 
priee of the trees. Bot the 1 ie to 
Apricot, which is 
to cut away the 


ſmall. This is ri 
— — 


nm common ſtock; 4& is 
Hooting-Peach, or ah 


planted to a fouth or — afpeR, 
pricot when the buds have wr tg and mage ſhoots ; upon 
dme trees which I have ſeen thus managed, 
2 — te of 1 and better flavoured fruit. 


there has been | 


of a fine red co- 
very red at the ſtone, from 
of a rich ſugary juice, 
guſt. This is a very 
Peaches. 

led by the French about Paris, 


— à little 


the 
bars te lth ir it is very 
and ripens toward theend of An 
„and may be ranged with the 


Magdales cal 
Courſon. 1 


good | in ſtandards very well. 


9. The red 
Madeleine de 
lawed; the flowers are 1 
nd round, of a-finered co 


e leaves of this tree are deeply 
pen; the fruit is large 
Tie ry N he ji but very 
e, 0 1t des; t he uĩce 15 v 
aànd of an-exquiſite N 1 "ol 
the beſt forts of Peaches. ap 
n (or Smith's Newin 
me, with what the French call E 
This tree bas ſawed leaves ; the flowers are 
;: the fruitis of a middling fize, of a fine red 
the fide next the ſun; the fleſh is firm and white, but 
Try red at the ſtone, to which it cloſely adheres. It hath a 
the end of Auguſt. 
This tree Has fawed leaves ; the 
arge and open; the fruit is of a aide fize, | 
e next the ſan, bi 
Heſh i is melting and We 
from which it — ; the juice 15 rich, and 
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Juice, and is rj 
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open 3 — — 
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the juice is very rich. NE 
| and is efteemed one of the beſt fort of Peaches. 
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1s, twice as the Mi - and if budded on Apri- 
"cots, as was directed for thas fort, 1 2 
than in any other method. 


. of a deep · 
+ the fleſk is whate, 


ning of 
ſent not very common. 
1 16. . The Liſte (or ts French call it, La petite Vio- 
lette hãtive.) This tree has ſmooth leaves; the flowers are 

ſmall and contracted; the fruit is of a middling fize, of a 
| fine Violet colour toward the fun ; the fleſh is of a pale 
yellow / and melting, but adheres to the ſtone, where it is 
very red; the Juice Js very-vigous: This ripens the begin- 
ning of September. 

r7. The Bourdine. This tree Bath ſmooth. leaves ; the - 
| flowers are ſmall and contracted ; the fruit is large, round, . 
| and of a fine red colour next the ſun ; the fleſh is white, 
melting, and ſeparates from: the ſtone, where it is of a fine - 
red colour; the juice is vinous and rich. This ripens the 
beginning of September, and is greatly eſteemed by the cu- 
rious. 'The tree bears n and wilt produce fruit 


18. The — Sag This tree hath ſmooth leaves; the 

flowers are ſmall and contracted; the fruit is large, a little 
longer than the. Alberge; the fleſh is yellow, and 
from the ſtone, where it is red; the juice is rich and vinous. 
This ripens the beginning of September, and isefleemed 4 
good Peach. This is the — with what ſome call the pur- 
ple, nd others the red Alberge, it being of a ſine purple 
colour on the fide next the ſun. 
10. The Admirable This tree hath ſmooth leaves; 
the flowers are ſmall and contracted; the fruit is large, - 

round, and red. on the ſide next the "SM - the fleſh is white, 
melting, and ſeparates from the ſtone, where it is of a deep > 
red colour ; the juice is ſugary and rich. This ripens -the | 
| beginning. of September. This is by ſome called. / 
Admirable, but is certainly what the French call EAdmi- 
Table, and: they- have no other of this name:which zipehs 
later: 

20. The old Newington... This tree has ſawed leaves; * 

the flowers are large a open; the fruit is fair and large, 
of a beautiful red colour next the fun ; the fleſh is white, 


& bearer: IR ripens the: middle of Aeg. | hard, .and 1 adheres to the ſtone, where it-is of a deep 
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melting, and full of a —— 4 re gh it parts fron 
where it is of a deep This ripens the middle 
of September, and when the autumn is good, is an excel- - 
lent Peach. : 
28. The Perfique. This tree has ſawed leaves; 
flowers are ſmall and contracted; the fruit is 


the 
large, oblor Fi 


and full of a rich juice; it ſeparates from the ſtone, where 
it is of à deep red colour. The ſtalk has a ſmall knot up- 
on it; this makes a fine tree, and is a bearer. It 


ripens the end of e Hon Many gardeners call this the 
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fruits 21 flowers which are 
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from whence the ſeeds were taken, yet there! 
great number which are little worth; but w ere 
are ſo curioùs as to plant the ſtones of theſe 
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it is very certain, that 
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1 5 theſe trees, you ſhould obſerve to prune 
their downright roots (if they, bave any) pretty ſhort, and 
ay 7 of 2 roots, * BO. al 2 
which gener „and, when left upon 
after plantiny g 3gaID,, TY, mouldy 105 decay, ſo char they 
ur injorfous * the pew fibres. which are to come out from 
the roots, and very often prevent the nd id the trees; 
but you ſhauld by. ns mea Frog eir be as, { for . the 
plants, which the produced © ſtones, are generally of a | 
mote ſpongy texture, and fo more liable to decay when cut, 
than thoſe which are budded other ſtocks. Beſides, 
as 1705 trees are deſigned for 87 K 8 (for it is not proper | 
to plant them againſt Walls, until ſee the produce of | 
the fruit, to ſhew which of __ Acres be cultirated,) 


ſery- men who are the moſt careful in pr 
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Upon NET eee the buds, 
ihe whols facceſ depends ; therefore a pexſon, whe is curi- 
ous to have goed fruit, cannot — — this parti- 
cular ; for, in general, no more is regarded by thoſe nur- 
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reat diſtance from each other, the ſhoots. very 
ithy ; therefore, where the practice 
nurſery-trees is long continued, 
there ca — N. trees ſo raiſed. I would 
recommend jt to every curious perſon, to procure 
. trees as have been long growing, whoſt 
uit are well - ſlavoured, and the trees — 2 found ; as 
alſo never to make choice of the ſtrangeſt or moſt luxuriant 
ſhoots of theſe trees, but ſuch ſhoots as are well-conditioned, - 
and whoſe buds grow pretty cloſe together. For although : 
efe do not SY — ſhoots the following year, as 
aſe which are taken — luxuriant branches, yet they 
4 be better diſpoſed to devs. ſhit, and will make moch 
tte x trees. 5 
if cuttings with, which you are: a to dete | 
ſhou always be taken from the trees either in a · morning or 
| evening, or elſe in a cloudy day; fer if they are cut off 
- when the ſun is very hot, the ſhoots will perſpire ſo freely, 
do leave the buds deſtitute of moritore, which is ofttn the 
— of their miſcarrying : and the ſooner they are uſed, 


when cut from the trees, the better they will take. Th. 
the articla 
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narrow, the roof the trees wilt ſo confined 
five years time, that they will. thrive | 
Nr greatet than 
feet and a half; far. w ed to 
depth, it 8 "eatices trees down 
which Axia of their future barrenneſs, for their 
root, Be 
ſhowers, 10 
only add bo a * 
ery Farr fruit are p 
well taſted as 


the ſan's heat, e 
may be in the earth. * 
ere the natural 11 of che garden is how, and eter 
chalk, clay, of gravel lies neat the ſurface, theſe ſhould not 
be dug out like its t6 receive, the earth for the border, a i 
by foe praffiſed, for this will be po better than planting 
le tres ih riide'& ſes, for fol their radts will be confned w 
theſe pits; 2 ere e fides, and 
can get no farther, the trees will blight and decay; and if 
itis clay on the fides, n etained, as in a baſon, 
and the earth of the border will be like mud in very wet 
e e Pe. 2 
wheneyer it ns that the nd 1s of ei 
forts before · ie — 5 it will be UE e to ral the 
borders of a Proper thickneſs of earth over theſe, 12 
ther than to down into them; for when the roots. of 
the trees lie near the ſurface of the d, they will 6. 
__ to a F > diſtance in ſearch nouriſhment ; but 
18 hay gore haven! tes Rope os thy ha , they can find nothing 

but e paſture very unit for v ion. 

| Your borders being thus prepared, ſhould lie about three 
| weeks or a month to ſettle, by which time the ſeaſon for 
| planting will be come, which ſhould be performed as ſoon 
as the leaves begin to decay, that the trees may put out nen 
roots, before the froſt comes on to prevent them. 7 
ground being ready, and the thor broagh he carefully 0.77 
place, the next work is to p lanting, 
is to be formed in the er el ou mu 
all the roots, and cut off ſinooth any broken or bruĩ 5 
roots, as alſo all the ſmall fibres mould be taken of, 
the reaſons before given; and where any of the 3 
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«ther; the worſl of them muſt be cut out, that they 

e ert injure the other. Ya. 3 | | * T 
2:6 thus prepared your trees, you ſhould meaſure 
their diſtance, which ought never to be leſs than twelve 
het but where the ground is very good, they ſhou Id be 
ed fourteen feet aſunder. This, I doubt not, will be 
Ft 09 great a diſtance by many - perſons, eſpecially 
ice it is con to the general practice at this time; but 
1am ſatisfied, whoever ſhall try the experiment, will find 
it 50 more chan is ſufficient for theſe, where they are rightly 


— 


"ma - ſo trained, as to furniſh all the lower part of the wall 
14 Er bears, which is what ſhould be principally re. 
and not, as is too often the praftice; run up the 
in height, and leave all the lower part of the tree 
&ffitute of bearing wood, ſo that in a few years there will 
pot be any fruit upon the lower part of the trees; Which 
il maſt be the caſe where they are planted too cloſe, be- 
cauſe there no room to extend the branches on either 
kde, they are obliged to lead them upright, which pro- 
Juces the before - mentioned ill effect. 2 
ſbere m 


be alſo ſome perſons, who may think this 
Jiftance too ſmall for theſe trees, becauſe Plumbs, Cherries, 
and thoſt other ſorts of fruit-trees require much more room; 
bat when it is confidered that Peach and NeQarine-trees- 
produce their fruit-only upon the former year's wood, and 
dot upon ſpurs, as Cherries, Plumbs, Pears do, there- 
fare the ſhoots of theſe trees muſt be annually ſhortened in 
every part of them, to obtain beating wood, -whereby the 
trees may be kept in much leſs compaſs than thoſe of other 
fort of fruit, and every part of the wall may be conſtantly 
ſupplied with bearing branches; for when the trees are 
planted at a great diſtance, the branches are often extended 
o ſuch len as to leave the middle of the trees naked, 
for there are never any good ſhoots produced from the old 
branches of theſe trees. >. ce OL 
I In the diſpoſition of the trees, it will not be amiſs to 
plant thoſe forts of Peaches near each other, which ripen 
about the ſame time, for by ſo doing the fruit may be bet- 
— — from men and inſects, and this will ſave a great 
of trouble in gathering of the fruit; for if a perſon is 
obliged to go from one part of the garden to another, or 
perhaps to look over all the walls of the garden every time 
the fruit is gathered, 'it is a great loſs of time, which may 
beavoided by this firſt care in planting of the trees. 
But to return to planting: after yon have marked out the 
places where each tree is to ſtand, you muſt with your ſpade 
make a hole wide enough to receive the roots of the tree; 
then you ſhould place it down, obſerving to turn the bud 
outwards, that the wounded part of the ſtock may be hid, 
and let the ſtem of the tree be placed about four or five 
inches from the wall, with its head inclining thereto; then 
bll in the earth with your hands, obſerving to break the 
clods, that the earth may fall in between the roots, ſo as no 
; Void ſpaces may be left about them. You ſhould alſo gently 
e the tree with your hands, to ſettle the earth down 


too hard, which is many times a very great fault; for 
n the ground is inclinable to bind, the treading of it 
Cloſe doth often render the ground ſo hard, as that the ten- 


not looſened in time, it frequently dies ; ſo that whenever 
ou obſerve the earth of your borders to be bound, either 
creat rains, or from any other cauſe, you ſhould with a 
fork looſen it again, obſerving always to do it in dry wea- 

7, if in winter or ſpring; but in ſummer it ſhould be 


der fibres of the roots cannot ſtrike into it, whereby the 
tee remains at a ſtand for ſome time, and if the earth be 


PER. 


Although I have here given directions for the choice of 
trees from the nurſery, ſtor the uſual method of planting 
theſe trees, which is that of taking ſuch as have made ong 
year's ſhoot, yet I would, prefer thoſe which were budded 

the preceyling ſümmer, re made no ſhoot; for if the 
bad is ſound and plump, and the bark of the ſtock well 
cloſed where the bud is inſerted, there will be no danger 
of its growing; and when the bud has made a ſhoot: the 
— ſpring the length of five or fix inches, if it is 
ſopped by pinching off che top, it will put out lateral 


for if they take kindly to the ſoil, their branches | branches, ' which may be tralhed to the wall, and this will 


prevent any cutting off the head, as muſt be done to thoſe 
trees which have had one year's growth in the nurſery ; 
for theſe trees do nat care Sab arge amputations, ei- 
pecially ſome of the more tender ſorts; and by this method 
of planting theſe trees in bud no time will be loſt, when 
it is conſidered that the trees which have ſhot muſt be cut 
down, and there is a hazard of their ſhooting again; there- 
| _ am convinced from experience, that it is the beſt 
ß 5. | 1 | » BA 
Alter you have thus planted your trees which have made 
their ſhoots in the nurſery, you ſhould faſten their heads to 
the wall, to ** their being ſhaken by the wind, which 
would diſturb their roots, and break off the tender fibres 
ſoon after they were produced, to the no ſmall prejudice of 
the trees; you ſhould alfo lay ſome malch upon the ſurface 
of the ground about their roots, before the froſt ſets in, to 
dey it from penetrating the ground, which would in- 
Jure, if not defttoy the whole fibres; but this mulch ſhould 
not. be laid upon the ground too early, left it prevent the 
autumnal rains from penetrating to the roots. 
Theſe things being duly obſerved, they will require no 
farther care till the beginning or middle of March, accord- 
iv as the ſeaſon is early or late ; you muſt cut off the heads 
of the new planted trees, leaving only four or five eyes 
| above the bud; in doing of which, you muſt be very careful 
not to diſturb their roors ; to prevent which, you .ſhould 
place your foot down cloſe to the ſtem of the tree, and take 
| faſt hold of that part of the ſtock below the bud with one 
| hand, to hold it ſteady, while with the other hand you 
gently ſlope off the head of the tree with a ſharp knife at 
the intended place, which ſhould always be juſt above an 
eye; this ſhould be done in dry weather, for if there ſhould 
be much rain ſoon after, there will be ſome danger that the 


| 


wet will enter the wounded part, and . the tree; 


nor ſhould it be done in froſty weather, for the ſame rea- 
| ſon, for that would enter the wounded part, and prevent 
its healing over. After you "have headed the trees, you 
ſhould gently looſen the earth of the borders, for the fibres 
of the roots to ftrike out; but you muſt be very careful in 
doing of this, not to injure their new roots, which woul 
damage them ; and if the mulch which was laid about 
their roots in autumn be rotten, you may dig it into the 
| border at ſome diftance from the roots of the trees; and 
when the dry weather comes on, you ſhould pare off ſome 
| turf from a paſture ground, which ſhould be laid upon the 


the better between the roots ; then with your foot gently | ſurface of the border about the roots. of the trees, turning 
preſs down the earth about the ſtem, but do not tread it | the Graſs downward, which will preſerve a gentle maiſture 


| in the earth, better than any other ſort of mulch ; and this 
will not harbour inſects, as moſt ſorts of dung and litter do, 
to the no ſmall detriment of the trees. 5 

Theſe trees which are planted in bud, and hare not 
made any ſhoots, ſhould have their ftocks cut down at this 
ſeaſon juſt above the bud, for the buds will rarely ſhoot 
unleſs this is performed ; and the nearer they are cut to 
the bud, the ſooner will the head of the ſtock be covered 
by the buds ; for although it may be neceſſary to leave a 
part of the flock above the bud, in thoſe trees which are in 


done in a. moiſt icaſon. 


I the nurſery, to which the fhoots made by the buds may be 
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enough to ripen and gain ſtren 


on; 3 Roas ich are prod 
middle af June, will be crude and pithy; and though they 
may ſometimes produce a few bloſſoms, yet thoſe rarely 
2 fruit. Therefore thoſe perſons who-anly regard theit 
wall-trees at two different ſeaſons, viz. the winter and 
| Midſummer pruning, cannot. poflibly have them. in good 
order; for when all the branches which were produced in 
the ſpring, are permitted to remain until the middle or lat 
ter end of June. (as ig the common practice, ) ſome of the 
moſt vigorons will dra the greateſt part of the. nouriſnment 
from the weaker branches, which, when the ſtrong ane 
are taken off. will he too nn and 
hereby. the ſtrength of the tree ia exhauſted, to nouriſh the 
| uſcleſs branches which are annually. cut off again; and 
| thus.are too. many. trees. managed, and at. the {ame time 
| complaints made of their luxuriancy; becauſe twoor three 
ſhoots, by drawing the greateſt ſhare of the. nouriſhment, 
1 very — and woody (whereas, if the nouriſhment 
diſtributed to a regular 2 
: brapches, — would be no ſign of their too great ſtrengt b.) 
but by often cutting off theſe vigorous. branches, the trers 
are entirely. deſtroyed, or at leaſt rendered ſo weak as nat 
to be able to — fruit. It is * = wn 
conſequence to wall-trees, eſpecially of orts, 
42 two or three 3 the manths.of April and 
| May, to rub off all irregular ſhoots, and to train in the 
branches that are leſt in due order to the wall; that 


| ſhoot may have an equal advantage af. ſun and air, we of 
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Eq iy doly obſerving this in ſummer, there will not be 

-afoii for ſo much cutting, as is often practiſęd on Peach · 
to their great injury ; for their wood branches are 
; Toft, tender, and pithy, which, - when greatly 
, are not healed over again ſo ſoon as many other 
'Thediltance-which the branches of theſe trees ſhould be 
lowed inſt the wall, muſt be er, to the ſize 
of the fruit or the length of the leaves ; for if we obſerve 
how the branches of trees are naturally diſpoſed ty grow, we 
hall always find them placed at a greater or leſs diſtance, 
p their leaves are larger or ſmaller. And there is nv ſurer 

ide to a curious artift than nature, from whence a gar- 
er ſhould always be directed in every part of his pro- 
„ fince his buſineſs is to aid and aſſiſt nature, w 
18 not capable of bringing her productions to maturity; 


% _ - 


d 
trees, 


- 
my 


or where there is room, to make conſiderable improvements: 
by art; which cannot be any otherwiſe effefted, | than by 
geatly aſh:ting her in her own way. 


Bat to ceturn to pruning of theſe trees ; The branches 
being carefully trained in, as before directed, in the ſpring 
and ſummer ſeaſons, we now come to treat of the winter 
12 


„which is commonly 

But the beſt ſeaſon for this work is in Oavbet, 

when their leaves begin to fall, which will be early enough 
for their wounds to heal before the froſt comes on, ſo. that 
there will be no danger of their being: hurt hereby; and 
the branches of the trees being progortigned to the ſtrength 
of the roots at that ſeaſon, all the aſcending- ſap in the 
ſpring will be emplo uſe ful 


ma- 

ing ed to nouriſt only thoſe 
of the branches which are left; whereas, if they are left 
inpruned till February, the ſap in the branches being then 
in motion, as may be obferved by the ſwelling of the buds; 
the | 2 it will be drawn up to the extreme parts 
of the branches, to nouriſh ſuch bloNoms as muſt be after- 
wards cut off; and this may be eaſily known, by obſervin 
the 1 ſhoots at that ſeaſon, when you will find the 

me 

for 


extreme buds to ſwell faſter than moſt of the lower ones; 
| being no leaves then upon the branches to detaih 
the ſap to nouriſh. the lower buds, the upper ones will al: 
But ſuppoſe it were lo advantage to the trees to prune 
them at this ſeaſon (which I think ho one will have reaſon 
to doubt after making the trial,) but that it only ſucceeds 
* well as the ſpring pruning; yet there is a great advan- 
tage in doing of it in autumn, for that being a much more 
leiſure ſeaſon with gardeners than the ſpring, they will have 
more time to perform it carefully; and then they will nut 
< too many things come together, which may require to 
immediately executed; for the ſpring being-the pritici- 
. ſeaſon for cropping their kitchen-gardens and attending 
cir hot. beds, if they are diſengaged from the bnſineſs of 
pruning at that time, it will be of great advantage, eſpeci- 
uy where there is a great quantity of walling. And here 
; alſo another benefit in pruning -at this ſeaſon, which is; 
1 ring the 2 A liberty to dig and make clean be- 
e ſpring, fo that the n ar in a li 
a that ba 15 | garden may not appear in a litter 
2 Pruning of theſe trees, you ſhould always obſerve to 
ut them behind a wood bud, which may be eaſily diſtin- 
ed from̃ the bloſſom buds, Which are ſhorter, rounder, 
more turgid than the wood buds; for if the ſhoot have 
a leading bud where it is cut, it is very apt to die down 
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not 
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ſo that what fruit way be produced 


+ | to-the next ſeading bud; 
above that, will come to nothing, there being always a; 


— 


neceſſity of a leading bad to attract the nduriſiment; for 


ze it is not ſufficient that they have a leaf bud, as ſome: have 
imagined, ſince that will attract a ſmall 


| quantity of nou-: 
ciſhment;,, the great uſe of che leaves being to * way 
ſuch crude-juices as are unfit to enter the fruit. The lengeit 
you ſhould leave theſe branches ſhould be proportioned to 
the ſtrength of the tree, which; in a healthy ftrong tree, 
may be left ten inches or more, but in a weak one; they 
ſhould not be more than fix inches; however, in this you 
muſt be guided by the poſition of a leading bud, for it is 
better to leave a ſhoot three or four inches longer, or cut 
it two or three inches ſhorter than we would chuſe to do, 
| provided there be one of theſe buds, it being abſolutely- 
neceſſary for the future welfare of the branches; you ſhould 
; alſo cut out _— weak ſhoots, though they may 
ds upon them; for theſe have not 
ſtrength enough to nouriſh the fruit, ſo as to give it = 
' kindly flavour, but they will weaken the other parts of 
In ͤnailing the ſnioots to the wall, you muff be careful to 
place them at as equal diſtances as poſſible, that their leaves, 
when come out, may have rom to grow, without ſhading 


the branches too much 5 Nor. ſhould you ever nail them up- 
right if it can be avoided 3 for when they are thus trained, 
they are very ſubje& to ſhoot from the u oft eyes, and 
the lower part of the ſhoots will thereby become naked. 
There is not any thing in the buſinefs of gardening which 
has mdre exerciſed the thoughts of the curious, than how: 
to preſerve their tender ſorts of fruit from — blighted 
in the ſpring of the year, and yet there has been little writ- 
this ſubjett Which is worth notice: ſome —— 
blaſted ; 


| poſed mattreſſes of ftraw or Reeds to be placed 
fruit-trees againſt Walls, to prevent their being blaſl 
others have the fixing horizontal ſhelters in their 
walls, to prevent the perpendicular dew or rain from fall- 
e bloſſoms of the fruit: trees, which they ſuppoſe 
eſe con- 
tions of 
raQtice, as I have elſe- 
where ſhewn ; therefore 1t 'may not * improper to repeat 
ſome things in this place, which I have before mentioned, 
in relation. to this matter. And, | | 4 
Firſt, I have already ſaid, That the blights which are ſo 
often comiplained of, do not always proceed from any ex- 
ternal cauſe of inclemency in the ſeafon, but from a diſtem- 
per or: weakneſs in the trees; for if we obſerve the trees at 
that ſeaſon, where they are moſt ſubject to what is called a 
blight, we ſhall find the branches very ſmall, weak, and 
not half ripened, as alſo trained in very cloſe to each other; 
theſe. branches are, for the moſt part, full of bloſſom buds 
(which is chiefly occaſioned by their want of ſtrength.) 
Theſe buds do indeed open, and to perſons not {killed in 
fruit-trees, ſhew a t proſpect of a plentiful crop of 
fruit; whereas the whole ftrength of the branches is Hent 
in nouriſhing: the flowers, and being unable to do more, 
the bloſſoms fall off, and the ſmall efforts of the leaf buds 
are checked, ſo that many times the greateſt part of the 
branches die away, and this is called a great blight ; where- 
as at the ſame time ir may be often obſerved, thar ſome + 
trees of a different ſort, 'nay, even ſome of the ſame fort, 
which were ſtronger, though rey in the ſame ſoil, ex- 
poſed to, the ſame aſpect, and ſubject to the ſame incle- 
mency of air, have eſcaped very well, when the weak 
trees have appeared to be almoſt dead; which is a plain 
indication, that it proceeds from ſome cauſe within the 


trivances have been far from anſwering the 


tree, and not from any external blight. All this will 


| 


therefore be remedicd, by 


4 the the foregoing direQti- 
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ons in the pruningand mana t of the trees, ſo as ne- 
ver to over · burden them with branches, nor to ſuffer any 
part of the trees to exhauſt the whole nourrſhment from the 
root, which will cauſe the other parts to be very weak; but 


there may be none too vigorous, at the ſame time that others 
are too weak; and by continually rubbing off uſeleſs or 
fore-right ſhoots as they are produced, the ſtrength of the 
trees will not be ſpent, to nouriſh ſuch branches as muſt be 
afterwards cut out, which is tov often ſcen in the manage- 
ment of theſe trees. And, 1 231 | 
Secondly, It ſometimes happens, that the roots of theſe 
trees are buried-too deep in the ground, which, in a cold 
or moiſt ſoil, is one of the greateſt diſadvantages that can 
attend theſe tender fruits; for the ſap which is contained in 
the branches, being by the warmth of the ſun put ſlrongly 
into motion early in the ſpring, is exhauſted in nouriſhin 
the bloſſoms ; and a part of it is ired through the \ 
branches, ſo that its ſtrength is loſt before the warmth can 
reach to their roots, to put them into an equal motion in 
ſearch of freſh nouriſhment, to ſupply the expence of the 
branches; for want of which, the bloſſoms fall off and de- 
eay, and the ſhoots ſeem to be at a ſtand, until the farther 


advance of the warmth penetrates to the roots, and ſets them 


in motion; when ſuddenly after, the trees, which. before 
looked weak and decaying, made prodigious progreſs in 
their ſhoots; and before the ſummer is ſpent, are furniſhed 
with much ftronger | 
the full advantage of ſun and ſhowers, and that are more 
fruitful and healthy. If therefore this be the caſe, there is 
no way of — this, but by raiſing up the trees, if they 
are young; or if they are too old to remove, it is the better 
way to root them out, and make new borders of freſh earth, 
and plant down young trees ; for it is a great vexation to 
be Ache trouble and expence of pruning and managing theſe 
trees, without having the pleaſure of reaping any advan- 
tage from them, which will always be the caſe where the 
trees are thus 1njudiciouſly planted. Or, 

_ 'Fhirdly, This may proceed from the trees wanting nou- 
riſhment, which is many times the caſe, where they are 
planted in a hard gravelly ſoil, in which it is the common 
practice to dig borders three or four feet wide, and three 
feet deep into the rock of gravel, which is filled with 

treſh earth, into which the trees are planted, where they 
will thrive pretty well for two years, until their roots reach 
the gravel, where they are confined, as if planted in a pot; 
and, for want of proper nouriſhment, the branches conti- 
nually decay every year. This cannot be helped, where 
he trees have been growing ſome years, without taking 
them entirely up, or by digging away the gravel from + 
Toots, and adding al quantity of freſh earth, that m. 
afford them a ſupply of nouriſhment a few years longer ; 
— 4 ſo planted, cannot by any art be continued long in 
health. - 3 \ 

But if the unfruitfulneſs of the trees does not proceed 
from any of the before - mentioned cauſes, and is the effect 
of unkindly ſeaſons, then the beſt method yet known is, 
in dry weather, when little dew falls, to ſprinkle the 
branches of the trees gently with water ſoon after the bloſ- 
ſoming ſeaſon, and while the young - ſet fruit is tender; 
which ſhould always be done before noon, that the moiſ- 
ture may eyaporate before the night comes on; and if in 
the night you carefully cover the trees with mats, canvas, 
or ſome ſuch light-covering, it will be of great ſervice to 
them: however, Where the trees are ſtrong and vigorous, 
they. are not fo liable to ſuffer by a ſmall inclemency, as 
are thoſe which are weak; ſo that there will be few ſeaſons 


in which there may not be. hopes of a moderate quantity of | prevent their falling off the trees, as they generally do where 
fruit from them, though there ſhould be no covering uſed ;. 


to diftribate the. nouriſhment equally to every ſhoot, that 


branches than thoſe trees which have | 


nn 

for where theſe coverings are uſed, if it is Performed 
| with care and a nce, it is much Vette: to have n 
covering, but truſt to clemency of the ſeaſon: for ie 
the coverings are kept too cloſe, or continued too lon 


trees will receive more injury hereby, than f Ng, the 
ſtantly d ; or if after they have been co 


time, and then incautiouſly removed, fo as to expoſe the 
trees too ſuddenly to the open air, they will ſuffer more 
thereby, than if they had not been covered. However 
| muſt repeat in this place what has been before mentioned 
under another article, of a management which has been 
nerally attended with ſucceſs, which is, the putting — . 
feather- edge deal boards joined together, over the top of 
che trees, ſo as to form a penthouſe to caſt off perpendicular 
wet. Theſe ſhould be fixed up when the trees beęin 


they ſhould be taken down, to admit the dew and rain to 
the leaves and branches of the trees, which muſt not be 
longer kept off; and where the wall is long, and expoſed 

to currents of wind, if at the diſtance of forty feet from 
| each other are fixed ſome croſs Reed hedyes, to projet 

about ten feet from the wall, theſe will break the force of 
| the wind, and prevent its deſtroying of the bloſſoms ; and 
theſe may be removed ry, bar ſoon as the danger is over. 
| Where theſe things have practiſed, they were gene- 

rally attended with ſucceſs; and as there will be no trou- 
ble of covering and uncovering in this method, after they 
are fixed up, there can be no danger of negleR, as very 
often is the caſe when the trouble is great, or to be often 


When your fruit is' ſet, and grown to the bigneſs of a 
ſmall nut, you ſhould go over the trees and thin them, 
leaving them at leaſt five or fix inches aſunder ; for when 
they are permitted to remain in bunches, as they are often 
produced, the nouriſhment, which ſhould be employed 
wholly to the fruits deſigned to ſtand, will be equally ſpent 
amongſt the whole number, a great part of which muſt be 
afterwards pulled off; ſo that the ſooner this is done, the 
better it will be for the remaining fruit ; and if it ſhould 
ſometimes happen, that a part of thoſe left, by any acci- 
dent ſhould be deſtroyed, yet the remaining ones will be 
much the larger and the better taſted for it, and the trees 
will gain more ftrength, for a moderate quantity of fruit is 
always preferable to a great crop; the fruit, whien bat few, 
will — much larger, better taſted, and the trees in a con- 
dition to bear well the ſucceeding year; whereas, when 
they are overc with fruit, it is always ſmall, ill taſt- 
ed, and the trees are generally fo much weakened thereby, 
as not to be in a condition for bearing well for two or three” 
years after ; ſo that upon the whole, it is much better to 
have a ſmaller number of fruit than is commonly e 
a crop, than to have too many, fince the fruit and alſo the 
trees are benefited thereby. The quantity of fruit to be left 
on large full grown trees, ſhould never be greater than five 
dozen upon each ; but on middling trees, three or four do- 
zen will be enough. 5 | | 
If the ſeaſon ſhould prove hot and dry, it will be proper 
to draw up the earth round the ſtem of each tree, to form 
a hollow baſon of about fix feet diameter, and cover the 
ſurface of the ground in this bafon with mulch ; and once 
in a week or a fortnight, according to the heat and drought 
| of the ſeaſon, pour down eight or ten gallons of water to 


| 


will diſperſe the water in gentle eaſy drops like rain, if the 
ſame, or a larger quantity of water, is fprinkled all over 
the branches of the trees, and this, ſoaking down to the 
roots, will keep the fruit conſtantly growing, which will 


this method is not practiſed; and the fruit being thus con- 


| bloſſom, and ſhould remain till the fruit is well fer. ahn 


Z rr 


the root of each tree; or where there is an engine, which 


P E 
uniiy wech will be much better taſted, and hereby 
ong experience recommend, as one of the moſt 
ings to be practiſed by all lovers of good fruit. 
id not be continued longer than while the fruit 
ur hit, for a dry autumn ripens boch wood and fruit better 
than in à moiſt latter ſeaſon. | 


It is a common opinion which has for ſome years pre- 
vailed, even among perſons of good underſtanding, that 
"trees are not * lived, therefore ſhould be renewed 
ery twenty ears ; which is a great miſtake, for I have 
2 ſome of the fineſt Peaches of various kinds, from 
= which have been planted above fifty years: and I am 
convinced by experience, that when the trees are budded 
gpon proper ſtocks, carefully planted and managed, they 
way be continued * fruitful and healthy ſixty years and * 
vard; and the fruit produced on theſe old trees, will b 
much better flavoured than any of thoſe upon young ones; 
but I ſuppoſe the foundation of the above opinion was taken 
from the French, who generally bud their Peaches upon 
Almond ſtocks, which are of ſhort duration, theſe ſeldom 
lalling good more than twenty years; but this being ſel- 
dom practiſed in r the caſe is widely different; nor 
indeed ſhould we fetch our examples from that nation, 
where the profeſſors of the art of gardening are at leaſt a 
century behind the Engliſh ; and from their preſent diſpoſi- 
tion, ſeem unlikely to overtake them ; for they depart from 


pleaſed with introducing their little inventions of pruning 
and managing their fruit-trees, according to their own fan- 
cy, than they are careful to draw their inſtructions from na- 
ture, from whence the true art is to be obtained; ſo that in 
a very few inſtances gardeners ſhould deviate from nature, 
unleſs it be in thoſe particulars where art may be praQtiſed 
w the greateſt advantage, which is in the procuring many 
forts of eſculent plants and fruits, earlier and better flavour- 
ed than can be obtained without, in which the French are 
extremely deficient ; and herein they truſt too much to na- 
ture, and uſe too little art. | N 
I muſt recommend the dunging of the borders for fruit- 
trees every other year, with this caution, always to uſe ſuch 
dung for their borders, as is well rotted, and to dig it into 
the borders in November, that the rain may waſh down the 
ſalts before the ſpring comes on; and where the ground is 
very looſe or ſandy, it will be the beſt way to 3 uſe of 
neats dung, which is cooler than that of horſes, but for cold 
ſtrong land the latter is to be preferred. 
If the ground is well trenched every year about the roots, 
it will be of great ſervice to them; and where the ſoil is 
fabje& to bind very cloſe, if it is forked two or three times 
m a year to looſen the ſurface, it will greatly help the trees. 
The borders ſhould not be crouded with any large growing 
plants, which will draw away the nouriſhment from the 
trees; therefore when any ſort of kitchen herbs are planted 
on theſe borders, they ſhould be only ſuch as are of ſmall 
growth, and which may be taken off early in the ſpring ; 
and if this is carefully obſerved, the cultivating ſmall things 
on theſe borders can do no harm, becauſe the ground will 
ſurred the oftener, on account of theſe ſmall crops, than 
perhaps it would have been, when no uſe was to be made 
of the borders. Theſe rules which are here laid down, if 
Properly obſerved, will direct any curious perſon how to 
ae plenty of good fruit, as alſo to preſerve the trees in 
Vgour a great number of years. | 
PERVINCA. See Vixca. 
PETASITES. See Tus$1LAG0. | 


Rane RIA. Plum. Nov. Gen. 50. tab. 39. Guinea 


PET 
The Cnanactarys are, | 
The flower hath a permanent empalement. It hath feur mall 
white petals placed in form of a crofr, which ſoon fall off, and 
fix awl-ſbaped ere lamina, terminated by Jummits. In 
| the center is ſituated an obleng compreſſed » with four at 
| ſhaped flyles. The germen afterward — one oblong ſec d, 
narro<y at the bottom and taper, but broad and indented at the 
| top, reſembling an inverted ſhield, armed with the acute ſtyle, 
which it reel. 
The Syrecies are, ; 
1. PeTivERIa (Alliacea) floribus hexandris. Hort. Cliff. 
141. Commonly called Guinea Henweed. | 
2. PETIivER1Aa (Ocandra) flgribus octandris. Lin. Sp. 
Plant. 486. Guinea Henweed with eight famina. | 
The firſt ſort is a very common plant in Jamaica, Barba- 
does, and moſt of the other iſlands in the Weſt-Indies, 
| where it grows in ſach plenty, as to become a very trouble- 
| ſome weed. The roots are ſtrong, and ſtrike deep in the 
round; the ſtalks are jointed, and riſe from three to five 
eet high, garniſhed with oblong veined leaves, of a deep 
green, placed alternately upon foot-ſtalks. The flow- 
ers are produced in ſlender ſpikes at the end of the branches; 
they are very ſmall, fo make no figure. - 
The ſecond ſort differs flom the firſt, in having a ſhorter. * 
and narrower ſtalk, and the flowers having eight ſtamina; 


but unleſs theſe marks are noticed by a nice obſeryer, they- 
may paſs as one ſort. L 


In Europe, theſe plants are preſerved in the gardens of 


nature in almoſt every part of gardening, and are more | thoſe perſons who are curious in botany ; but there is little 


beauty in them, and having a ſtrong rank ſcent upon — 8 
handled, . renders them leſs valuable. They are propagated 
by ſeeds, which muſt be ſown on a hot-bed early in the 

ſpring, and when the plants are come up, -they ſhould be 

each tranſplanted into a ſeparate pot, and plunged-into a - 
moderate hot-bed to bring them forward. When they have 
obtained a good ſhare of ſtrength, they ſhould be inured to 
bear- the open air by degrees, into which they may be re- 

moved toward the — end of June, placing them in a 
warm fituation, where they may remain till autumn, when 
they ſhould be removed into the ſtove, and in winter muſt 
have a moderate degree of warmth, otherwiſe they will not 


live in this country. 


PET REA. Houſt. Gen. Nov. Lin. Gen. Plant. 682. 
The ChARAcrERS are, 

T be flower hath an empalement of one leaf, cut into five cbtuſe 
Segments. It hath one petal, wwith a ſbort tube, cut abeve into 
five almoſt equal ſegments, which are expanded. It hath four 
Hort ſtamina, fituated in the tube, twa of which are a little 
longer than the other, terminated by fingle fummits, and four 
germen ſupporting a ſhort ſtyle, crowned by an obtuſe fligma. 
T he germen afterward become four ſeeds wrapped up in a fringed 
cover. 

We have but one Speis of this genus, viz. 

PeETREA (Volubilis) fruteſcens foliis lanceolatis rigidis, 
flore racemoſo pendulo. Shrubby Petrea with ftiff ſpear-ſhap- 
ed lea ves, and flowers growing in long hanging bunches. 
|. This plant was firit-diſcovered by the late Dr. Houſtoun, 
growing naturally at La Vera Cruz in New Spain. Ir-rifes - 
with a woody ftalk to the height of fifteen or fixteen feet, 
which is covered with a light gray bark, ſending out ſeve- 
ral long branches; theſe have a whiter bark · than the ſtem, 
and are garniſhed with leaves at each joint, which on the 
lower part of the branches are placed by threes round them, 
but higher up they ſtand by pairs; they are ſtiſſ, and their 
1 ſarface rau b; of a light green, having a ſtrong dark mid- 

rib, with ſeveral 4 1 e veins running from the midrib + 
to the borders, which are entire. The flowers are produ- 


ced at the end of the branches growing in looſe bunches, : 
| which arc nine or ten inches long, each flower ſtandisg up- 
oh 


v E U 


on a ſlender foot - talk about an inch long: che em ent 
of the flower is « of five narrow obtuſe leaves about 
an 1 g- which are of a fine blue colour, ſo are mueb 


petals, which are white, and'not 
of the After the 


flower is paſt, the four 
By ſeeds in 2 fringed cover. 


This 3s ted: by 
from the places where the trees naturally, and thefe 
are very few good; for, from the ſeeds which the Doctor 
ſent o England, there were but wo plants raiſed, though 
the ſeeds were diſtributed to ſeveral The ſeeds muff 
be ſown in. a hot-bed; and when the plants come up, 
they ſhould be each planted in a ſmall pot filled 
wich lighe lenny earth, and plunged into x hot- bed of ran; 
ners bark, and afterwards placed in the bark-bed in the 


aha met be cee 


in the ſame way as the plagts of the ſame country. 
PETROSELINUM. See Arion. | | 
 PEUCEDANUM. Tourn. Inſt. R. H. 318. tab, 169. 


Hogs- fennel, or Sulphur- wort. | 


The CHarAcTERS are, 

It bath an umbellifirous flower. The cover of the large am- 
zel is compoſed of many liacar reflexed leaves. The enpaleme 
of the floaver is ſmall and indented. in frve parts. The petals 
of the great umbel are uniform. Fach-flower is compoſed of five 
oblong incurved petals, which are entire; they have each five 
hair-like flamina, with an oblong germen ſituated under the 
flower, ſupporting tavo- ſmall flyles, crowned by obtuſe fligmas. 
che germen afterward turns to an oval fruit cha on each 
fide, ſplitring in two parts, containing tw feeds, convex on one 
fide, compreſſed on the other, with three raiſed furrows, and a 
broad membranaceous border. indented at the top. | 

The Sypecies are, | 

t. PevcEDanuUmM (Ofiiixale) fohis tri filiformibus 
longioribus umbellis circinatis. Hogs- with leaves which 
are divided by threes, and theſe are again divided in three li- 


— 


near parts. 7 2 
2. Pevcedanuk([talicum) folns tripartitis fliformibus 
lnearibus umbellis ibus. Hoys-fennel with leaves cut 


into three parts, which are long, flender, and have irregular 
wnbels ; Greater Italian Hogs-fennel. * 

3. PructpanumM (Abpeftre) foliolis Iinearibus ramoſis. 
Hort. Cliff. 94. Hogs-fennel with linear branching leaves. 

4. Pevcepanum (Minas) foliis pinnatis foliolis pinna- 
tifidis laciniis linearibus oppoſitis, caule ramoſiſſtmo patulo. 
Flor. Angl. 101. Smaller Hogs-fennel. | 

The firſt ſort is ſaid to naturally in England, but! 

have not been lucky enough to find it, though I have 
ſearched the places where it is mentioned to have been 
found; it grows in ſeveral parts of Germany, in marſh 
meadows. This hath a perennial root, from which ari 
the foct-ſtalks of the leaves, which are channelled ; theſe 
are naked at the bottom, but about four or five inches from 
the root branches into three ſmaller foot-ſtalks, and theſe 


again divide into three, and each of theſe diviſions ſuſtain 


three narrow leaves, which, when bruiſed, emit a ſtrong | 


ſcent like ſulphur. The ftalks riſe near two feet high; 
theſe are channelled, and divide into two or three branches 
each being terminated by a large regular umbel of yel- 
low _— compoſed of ſeveral {mall umbels, which are 
circular. Io; bY » 

The ſecond fort naturally on the mountains, and 
alſo in the low valleys by the ſides of rivers in Italy. The 
root of this is perennial ; the foot- ſtalks of the Teaves are 
large and furrowed, dividing. 
which are again divided into three, and theſe end with 
three long narrow lobes, or ſmall leaves, which are much 
longer than thoſe of the other fort. The Ntdlks, which 


in rhe center become ſo ma- 


ove, where they ſhould conſtantly remain, and be treated 


into three ſmall branches, 


a. Rez 
| fultein the undes, He bear three feet high, 
toward the top into feveral ſmall branches, 


and 
| | each ſuſtain ing 
an umbel, compoſed of ſeveral ſmaller rays Hs 


which land wpon'prerty long foor-ſtalles. The Hose 
this are low, and ſhaped ike thofe of the Free 


are much larger, as are alſo the 
form as the other. 

The third fort 
bleau, and m 


ſeeds, but have the 


” % 


turall 
biker hate of 


| * | again into chree 
finaller ;. each of theſe ſmaller diviſions are garniſhed with 
frre ſhort narrow leaves. 'Fhe ſtalks are ſtrong, wund ud 
not ſo deeply channelled as either of the former, ſuſtaining 
a very large umbel of yellow flowers, Maped like thaſe 5 
the former ſorts ; the ſeedy are ſhorter, Yar of the fame 

naturally on St. Vincent's rock 


as thoſe. . 
ke fourth: ſort g | 

near Briftol. This is a biennial plant, which perithes ſoon 
after it has its ſeeds. The leaves of this fart are 
ort and very narrow, ſpreading near the ſurface of the 
d; the ſtalks rife near a foot high, but are branches 
almoſt from the bottom ; theſe branches are almoſt hori- 
zontal, and are 'garniſhed with a few narrow ſhort leaves, 
of à lucid green. Each ſtalk is terminated by a ſmall 
, umbel of flowers, which are of an herbaceous yellow co- 
| _ and ſmall. Theſe are ſucceeded by ſmall channelled 

ceds. | | | 
| | Theſe ſorts are preſerved in botanic gardens for the fake 
of variety ; they are all ropagated by ſeeds, which ſhould 
be ſown in the autumn ſoon r they are ripe ; for thoſe 
which are ſown in the ſpring ſeldom. ſucceed, or if the 
plants come up, it is rarely before the following ſpring ; 
whey the plants come vp, they muſt' be kept clean from 
weeds, and the autumn following they may be tranſplanted 
where they are to remain; they love a moiſt ſoil and a 
| ſhady fituation; but will not thrive under the drip of trees. 
The roots of the three man will contiges 1 
years, and every year ace flowers and ſeeds. The 
| fourth ſort will rarely ripen. ſeeds in a garden, fo that 1 
have been obliged to procure them from the place where 13 

rows naturally. | 

PHACA. Lin. Gen. Plant. 798. Baſtard Milk. vetch. 

The CHARACTERS are, 

*The flower hath a tubulcus empalement, ent into froe ſmall 
indentures at the brim. It is of the butterfly kind, having a 
large, oval, erect flandard, with tao oblong wings, avbich 
are ſhorter, and a ſhort compreſſed obtuſe keel. Ii hath ten ffa- 
mina, nine 7 which are joined in one body, and the other Hardi 
ſeparate. In the center is ſctuated an oblong germen, ſupporting 
an awl-ſhaped flyle, crowned by a- fingle  figma. The 
afierward becomes an oblong ſwelling pod, aobeſe upper ſuture 
is deprefſed towvard the under, having one cell, containing ſcue- 
ral kidney-ſpaped fn. Ty Are Pars 
The Srpecigs are, r 
1. Phaca (Betica) cauleſcens piloſa, leguminibus te- 
ref Lin. Sp. Pl. 755. Phaca with a hail) 
fall, and taper boat-ſhaped pods. WES 99 ©» 
7 2. Pas Cling) Sees, erecta glabra, legaminibus 
 ſemi-ovatis. Lin. Sp. PI. 755. Phaca wwith an upright , 
Halt, and half oval pods. ECT LIT. 
The firſt fort is a native of P 1 and Spain. 43 
has been long preſerved in ſome curious gardens in Eng- 
land, but the other is more rare at preſent. 2 

The roots of the firſt ſort, which grows naturally"1n 
Portugal, will abide many years, and- run very deep 2 4 
the-ground ; but the branches oy every l 
the roots produce freſh ſtalks every ſpring, which wi” 7: 
near ſour feet high, and grow ligneous, The . g 


* 


PE 


: 


reren 4 Er | 


ificule to tranſplant, them with any ſafety, eſpeciall 
have remained pp ors par time in the ſeed - bed. 
The plants of the. rt fort ſhould be left about fix feet aſun- 
th OE may the ground 
. 
n thee clean from, weeds. . 
PHALANGLIUM. See AnTHERICUM. 
- PHASEOLOIDES.. See Grein a. 
PHASEOLUS. Tourn, Inſt. R. H. 412. tab. 232. 
ney-bean. a7 164. 2474.39 a6? 5 F as % 
8 f 2 * 25 
the butterfly lind; it hath a —— 5 inclined ftan- 
dard, reflexed am the fidas; the wings are oval, the length of the 
| rr 
I bath ten flami na, nine joined in one body, 


be room to dig 


5 


. 
. 


* 
- 


2 2 long 
ing in an ovtnſe point, inclo „ ö 
rw x 8 compreſſed, kidney- 


It would be to little purpoſe to enumerate all the varie- 
ties of this plant, which have come to our kno in 
this place, fince America does annually furniſk us with ſo 
many new forts, as that there is no knowing what varieties 
there may be produced in England; beſides, as are not 
likely to be much cultivated. here, fince ſome of the old 
forts are preferable to any of the new ones for the uſe of 
the kitchen-garden, therefore I ſhall only mention a few 
forts, which are cultivated for their flowers, or as curiofi- 
nes, and then. mention thoſe which are moſt eſteemed: for 
the table. : WE 41 0 

The Spec1es are, 115 bis 

1. Puaszorus (Alatus) caule volubili, floribus laxè ſpi- 
eatis, alis longitudine vexillo. Lin. Sp. Plant. 725. Kiduey- 
bean with a iwining ftalk, and flowers growing in be 
wheſe wings are as long as the ſtandard. | 

2. PHaSEOLUS (Caracalla) caule volubili, vexillis cari- 


bean with a labi nin b, thoſe 

_ galt, whoſe fandard aud 

taviffed; commonly called Caracaila in Portug al. 
+ PHASEOLUS (Pexillatus); caule volubili, vexillis re- 

volutis patulis, leguminibus linearibus ſtrictis. Lin. Sp. 


4 which is tauiſtea back-vard,. and narrow cloſe pods. 

+ Pn ASEOLUS (Farine/ys) caule volubili, pedunculis 
K apitatis, ſeminibus tetragono- cy lindricis pulverulentis. 
Aal Upſal. 214, Kidney-bear with a twining fall, feat- 


ical, duſt -colcured feeds, : 
J. PuastoOLUYSs 
moſis geminis, 
pendulis, Lin. 8 
* , branching flewers grow! ug by pairs, braqteæ which are 
wrter than the en 
te Searlet-bran. 


Passo vs (Coccirens) caule uolubili, floribus race- 


: and con 
ng. which is all the culture they require, 


is of 


-} which hou 


ſeparate, and an,chlong, compreſſed, hair | 
fade, inflexed, ſpiral fie, crowned by 2 frigma. 
evith' a thick ell, 


e ſpikes, 


que ſpiraliter convolutis, Lin. Sp. Plant. 7 77 Kidney- 
keel are ſpirally ' 


. 724. Kidney-bean with a twining Fall, a ſpreading 


ending in flowers, growing-in heads, and four-cornevtd, 

We I. its flowers at 
- beſt? ſort for the table; and whoever will make trial of 
bracteis calyce - brevioribus, leguminibus this, I dare ſay muſt prefer it to all: the other kinds yet 
p. Plant. 724. Aidney-braw aui twining | known 


(Faberi).'canle-volubili, foridue races 


» and banging pods ; communiy called 


* 


PHA 


| wining fl, fevers growing in lng Father, and frort hairy 


The fri fort is an annual plant. The ſeeds of this wete 

brought from Carolina, where it naturally. The 

T like the common Ki - 
- | rae 


bean; they are hairy; ſour or five feet high; 
leaves are ſhaped like thoſe of the common Kidney- bean, 


but are narrower. The flowers are produced in looſe ſpikes, 
ſtanding upon long foot-ſtalks; they are large, of a 
le colour, turning to a blue they ; 
The ſeeds of this fort ould be fown on a warm border 
about the latter end of and when the plants begin to 
run up, they muft be ſupported either with ſticks, or faſtened 
to a h or wall, to prevent their trailing on the ground, 
tly kept clean from weeds. If they are cloſe 
to a wall or hedge, expoſed to a aſpect, they will 
ripen their ſeeds fo England, otherwiſe they frequently fail 
in bad ſeaſons. MEL | | 

The ſecond fort naturally in the Brazils. This 
has a perennial root, with twining ſtalks which trſe to the 
height of twelve or fourteen feet ; the leaves are ſhaped 


| like thoſe of the common Kidaey- bean, but are ſmaller ; 


the flowers are produced in flender ſpikes; they are of a 
urple colour, and have an agreeable odour ; theſe are ſuc- 


P 
ceeded by ſlender pods, which are compreffed, containing 
ſeveral Compreſs This is propagated by feeds, 
be fown on a moderate Loe bed in the fpring ; 
and when the plants come up, they muſt be tranſplanted 
into Ju, fled with light freſh earth, and plunged into a 
hot- bed to facilitate their taking root; after which they 
ſhould be ĩnured to bear the open air by degrees, into which. 
they ſhould be removed the end of June or beginning of 
July, — — in a ſheltered ſituation; and as they 
advance in their growth, and fill the pots with theyyy roots, 
they ſhould be removed into larger pots, which muſt. be- 
filled up with freſt light earth. 
The third fort grows naturally in America, and is pre- 
ſerved in ſome curious gardens for variety, but is a plant of 


no ' beauty. This may be x ed by ſowing the- 
foe im the ring upon bare and when they come- 
up, * be planted in pots, and treated as for- 
mer ſort. 
The fourth ſort was brought from America, and is pre 
ſerved in ſome curious gardens for the fake of its long 
flowering. This is an abiding plant, and ſhould be ma- 
naged as was directed for the third fort, but this requires a: 
ſtove to preſerve it througl the winter in England. 
The fiſth ſort has been long cultivated in the Englifh gar- 

dens for the of its ſearlet flowers. This hath twinings 
ſtalks, which, if properly ſapported, will riſe to the height 
of twelve or fourteen feet; the leaves are ſmaller than thofe 
of the common Kidney-bearn. The 9 in large 
_ and are much larger than thofe of the common. 

idney- bean; and of a deep ſcarlet'colsnr ; the pods are 
large and rough, aud the ſeeds are purple, marked with 
black. This ſort requires no other treatment than the com- 
mon ſort, but the ffalks ſhould have tall ſtakes put down 
by them to twine round, otherwiſe they will: fall on the 
ground, wien will ſoon cauſe them to rot. | 

Although this ſort is chiefly. cultivated for the beauty of- 
t, yet I would recommend it as the 


The fifth ſort grows naturatly in the warmeſt part of 
America, ſo will not thrive in England out of a ſtove; and 


as the chief beauty of it is in the ſeeds, which are hal: 


ſcarlet, and the other half black; fo theſe may be proeur- 


, Lliqgis brevibus pubeſcentibus: K5dxey-Zean. with . from abroad better than raĩſed here. 
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I I ſhall now mention thoſe ſorts of Kidney- 
are cultivated in the Engliſh gardens 


beans, which | over with hoops; that it m 

ch are few in d till they h 

. which are fe companion of the number already 3 till chey ave put out their trifolfateJeaves, then 

though theſe are not many. of them valuable, and ate-ouly be carefully taken up, and 3 in warm 3 

_ cultivated - becauſe they require leſa care, or will come a near;hedges, pules, or walks. If ide ſeaſon prove den 
time 


"2 


HK 
SF, be or 4 4 I 8 * 
night, or in bad — this bed months. every 


ma 
they Rd 


little forwarder-in the fe for they are inferior in taſte the t : removin them, the plants ſudu 1 be 0 
to the others ; however, as there are ſome. who | watered to forward theif taking new root, and afterw y 
eſteem them for. their qualities before-mentioned, ſo I ſhall ad 


put them down in the order of their ripening for uſe. = 


The chree ſorts  which,are uſually cukivated for early 
crops, are the ſmall white Dwarf, the Dwarf black; which 
is called the Negro- bean, and ther Liver Colour-bean.. The 


ſtalks of theſe are never yery long, ſo may be 


planted much full ground. 4: 2 16 3 
| nearer together than the larger growing kinds, and they re- I! he firſt crop intended for the full grou 


they muſt be managed in the ſame way as thoſ. 

ſown in the full ground. Theſe erahſpinted Bes wh 
not grow: ſonſtrong as thoſe which are not removed, nor 
will they continue fo long in bearing, but they will con. 
alt fuller hs he which we nn 


| | ground, ſhould be put 
- quire but little ſupport; ſo theſe are planted on hot- beds in about the middle of Aptil; but theſe ſuould have 2 


under frames, or in pots, which are 
come early in the ſpring, for which pu 
adapted than an 
compared with ſome af the others for goodueſs 


placed in ſtoves, to | ſituation and a dry ſoil, otherwiſe the ſeeds will re 
rpoſe they are better ground; or if the weather ſhould prove ſo favourable 
y of the other; but they are 7 — be | bring up the plaats, yet there will be da 

„but as 
they may be bad at a time when the othets cannot be fo 


the 
aver of their be. 
ö 9 
killed by morning froſts,' whicH frequently happen the be 
ginning of Max. :1 nr eee 


well obtained, ſo they are generally cultivated in the gar- The ſecond ſort, which ſhould be one of the three larye 


dens; and where there are not the convenience of ſtoves 


or frames for raiſing them very early, they are 
warm borders near hedges, walls, or 
be fit for uſe a fortnight earlier than the other ſorts. . 


I The next to theſe are the Batterſea and Canterbury Kid- | theſe will be good as long as t 
- ney-beans ; theſe, do not ramble far, and produce their 
flowers near the root, ſo bear plentifully for ſome time: the 
| Batterſea Bean is the forwarder of the two, but the other 


will continue bearing much longer ; 


forts laſt mentioned, ſhould be ſowũ "about the middle f 


a — | — May. Theſe will come into bearing before the early king, 
pales, where they w 


are over, and if they are of the ſcarlet ſort, will continue 
fruitful till the froſt deſtroys the plants in the autumn, and 

\ hey laſt. The manter of 
planting them is, to draw ſhallow furrows with à hoe, at 
about four feet diſtance from each other, into which you 
ſhould drop the ſeeds about two inches aſunder; then with 


they are both better | the head of a rake draw the earth ov 


| | er them, ſo as to cover 

. Aavoured than either of the three former ſorts, but when | them about an inch deep Ls 

. they begin to be large, are very ſtringy and tou. ] If the ſeaſon is favourable, the plants will begin to ap- 
There are two or three ſorts of Kidney · beans cultiyated | 


with ſtalks, which want no ſupport, as they do not 


put o any twining ſtalk. Theſe are much cultivated by 
the — ——_ = that — — i: for their — 
great plenty o ; but they are inferior in neſs to 
” 21 — — — that ſort with black and white ſeeds, 
whaſe pads have a rank flavour, and, when boiled, become 
ſoft and meally, fo this ſhould never be propagated by per- 
ſons of taſte. | | | 
The beſt forts for the table are the ſcarlet bloſſom Bean 
_ before-mentioned,. and a white Bean of the ſame ſiat and 
ape, which appears to be only a variety of the ſcarlet, as 


it differs in no other reſpect, but the colour of the flowers 
and ſeeds, being equal in ſize and flavour. And next to 


theſe is the large Dutch Kidney-bean, which grows as tall 
as either of theſe, ſo muſt be ſupported by ſtakes, otherwiſe 
their ſtalks will trail upon the ground and ſpoil. The ſort 
with ſcarlet flowers is — to this in goodneſs, and is 
alſo hardier; and although it will not come, ſo early as ſome 
ef the dwarf kinds, yet as it will continue bearing till the 
froſt puts a flop to it in the autumn, ſo it is much preferable 
to either of them; for the pods of this fort, when old, are 
ſeldom ſtringy, and have a better flavour than the youn 
_ pods of thoſe ſorts, and will boil greener ; and where this 
is ſown. in the ſame ſituation and ſoil as the Batterſea Bean, 
it will-not be a fortnight later. l 734.5 '» 
All the ſorts of Kidney-beans are propagated. by ſeeds, 
which are too tender to be ſown in the open air before. the 
middle of April; for if the weather ſhould be cold and wet 
after they are in the ground, they. will ſoon rot; or if the 
morning froſt ſnould r the plants come up, they 
will be deſtroyed ; therefore the beſt way to have early Kid- 
ney-beans, where there is no conveniency of frames for 
raiſing them, is to ſow the ſeeds in rows pretty cloſe, upon 
a moderate hot- bed, the latter end of March or the begin- 
ning of April. If the heat of the bed is ſuſſicient to bring 


.up the plants, it will be enough; this bed ſhould. be. arched || 


cing a 


Pear in about a week's time after ſowing, and ſoon after 
will raiſe their heads upright - therefore, when the ſtems 
are advanced above ground, you ſhould gently draw a lit- 
tle earth up to them; obſerving to do it when the ground is 
dry, which will preſerte them from being injured by ſharp 
| winds; but you ſhould-be careful not to draw any of the 
earth over their-ſeed leaves. After this, they will require 
no farther care but to keep them clear from weeds, until 
they produce fruit, when they ſhould be carefully gathered 
two or three times a week ; for if they are permitted to 
remain upon the plants a little too long, the Beans will be 
| too large for eating, and the plants would be greatly weak- 
ened thereby. Eur IS * 
be large forts: of Kidney-beans muſt be planted at 2 
greater diſtance row from row; for as theſe grow very tall, 
o if the rows are not at a farther diſtance, the ſun and ar 
will be excluded from the middle rows, therefore theſe 
ſhould not be leſs than five feet diſtance row from row.; 
and when the plants are about four inches high, the poles 
| ſhould be thruſt into the ground by the fide of the plants, 
| ro which they will faſten themſelves, and climb to the height 
of eight or ten feet, and bear plenty of fruit from the ground 
upward. The Dutch and French. preſerve great quantities 
of the large Dutch Beans for winter uſe, which they fiew 
and make good with gravy and other ſauces. 
There are ſome perſons who raiſe theſe in hot-beds, in 
order to have them early. The only care to be taken in 
| the management of theſe plants, when thus raiſed, is © 
allow them room, and give them as much air as can 
| conveniently, when the weather is mild, as alſo to let them 
have but a moderate heat; for if the bed be over hot, the 
| will either burn, or be drawn up ſo weak as never to come 
4 to good. 
| The beſt way of ſaving the ſeeds of theſe plants, 15 let 


o 
o 


a few rows of them remain ungathered in the height of the 


ſeaſon ; for if you pather from the plants for ſome di 
and afterwards. leave the remaining for ſeed, thejr pods u. 


* 


bl 


720 In autumn, when yon find they are ripe, you ſhould. 


ty; after wi ich Jpe thay threſh out the ſeed, and pre- 
e 


— 


2 


3 


ear fo long and handſome, nor will che ſeed be fo | 


| 


P'ni 
1 at the end of the branches ; they are large; ; each 
laving four oval petals, which ſpread open, and have large 
empalements, compoſed of four acute. pointed leaves. The 
petals are white, ad within theſe fand a great number of 
ſhort ſtamina, terminated by yellow ſummits, 
This ſhrub is very rare in 


| fo land, for it will not riſe 
from ſeeds; I have fown the s which were ſent me by 
the late Dr. Dale from Carolina, two or three times with- 
out any ſucceſs, and others have done the ſame, which oe 
caſions its preſent ſcarcity in England; but when the plants 
are procured from abroad, they may be propagatad by 
laying down their branches. I had one of the ſhrubs 
Which was ſent me by. the gentleman before- mentioned, 
which had thriven in the Chelſea. garden near two years ; 
and fome of the branches which were laid down bad pur. 
*out roots, but they were all deftroyed by cold in the win- 


er FB THI +» 

' *PHILLYREA. Tour. Inſt. R. H. 496. tab. 367. Phil- 
lyrea, or Mock Privet. . d | 

f N D are, a 

| e flexcers has & ſmall permanent empalement, cut into frye 
parts at the brim. It has ene fetal, with a very ſhort tute, 
cat into five parts, which turn backward, and tao port fla- 
aun, placed oppoſite, terminated by fingle ere# ſummits. It 
hath a. roundiſh germen, ſupporting a flender Ayle, crowned by 


-- 


erzas are, os | 
I bath a permanint ry cut into five acute parti, 
wer the germen. It * 

pe and twenty awul-fhaped flamina. 2 is ftuated 
mul the divided in four * 
rk afterwar, % acult-foikltd e, at 

fur refit wich eee, ner 
1 * PECIES ae, ln PAR IT 
| Coronarius) foliis ſubdentatis. Phi- 
Aber with ovel ar- Sue l, which are acutely in- 
dated ; the wohite Syringa, | r 
. iar (at-) folils ovatis fubdentatis, , 

ares ſeme doba e ere fla 

love) xobith are ſometubat inilexted, and double flexure Hand. 
ing fagly 6n 1he , of the branches. _ 

P. Plant. 470. Philadelphus wwith entire leaves. ' 
dens a5 a flowering ſhrub, bur the place where it naturally 
is uncertain. . This ſends up a great number of, 


:'® beth four roundifo plain pe- 
1 porting a flender Hyde, div! 
1 WoOhNGt ou; 3451. 1 
1. Putt abgtraus (Co 
of Mock Ora 
| fore ſolitatio pleno. _ Syringe, 0 „ e ee 
J. PHILADELPHUs (dern) foliis in 
The firſt ſort has been long cultivated in the Engliſh gar- 
ſtalks from the root, which 


have a gray bark, | 


| @ thick fligma. germen afterward turns to @ glotular berry 
with one cell, inclofing ane roundifh ſeed. 
The Srcits are, * 


I. Pultrriza (Latifolia) ſoliis ovato-lanceolatis inte- 


* branching out from a e with oval ſpear- IL? 
fraped leaves; they have ſe acute indentures on their | gerrimis. Phillyrea with oval, /pearJhaped, entire leaves ; 


edges, their ſurface tough, and of a deep green on their | commonly called the true Phillyrea. 


upper fide, but pale on their under, and have the taſte of a 
freſh Cucumber. The flowers come out from the fide and 
ut the end of the branches, in looſe bunches, each ſtanding 
on a ſhort diſtinct foot-ftalk ; they have four oval petals, - 
which ſpread open, with a great number of ſtamina within, 
furrounding the ſtyle. The flowers are white, and have a 
ſtrong ſcent, which at ſome diſtance reſembles that of Orange 
vers, but when near is too powerful for moſt perſons. 
This ſhrub riſes ſeven or eight feet hig. 
There is a variety of this with variegated leaves, which 
ſome people 2 in their gardens; but as the ſtripes 
generally diſappear when the plants are in health, fo it 


makes little ap nce. | 
growth, ſeldom rifin 


The ſecond fort is of humble g above 
three feet high; the leaves are ſhorter than thoſe of the 
ormer, and approach near to an oval form ; they are but 
little indented on their edges. The flowers come out fingly 
from the fide of the branches, and have a double or treble. 
ow of petals, of the ſame fize and form as the other, and 

flowers have the-ſame ſcent ; but this ſort flowers very 
rarely, fo is not much efteemed. oP . | 
-Both theſe are extreme hardy, and will thrive in almoſt 
wy foil or ſituation, but will grow taller in light 
ground than in that which is ſtiff. They are uſually pro- 
pagated by ſuckers, which are ſent out from their roots in 
great plenty; they ſhould be taken from the old plants in 
wtumn, and planted in a nurſery to grow one or two years 
ul they have obtained ſtrength, and then they ſhould be 
tranſplanted to the place where they are deſigned to remain. 
are commonly diſpoſed in wilderneſs work, amon 
nr Aa of the ſame growth, where they add to the 
The third ſort grows naturally in Carolina, and is as yet 
* rare in Europe. This riſes with a ſhrubby flalk about 
axteen feet high, ſending out flender branches from the 
| Oppoſite, which are. garniſhed with ſmooth leaves, 


2. PHiLLYREAa (Media) foliis ovatis ſubin imis. 


| Phillyrea with oval haves which are almoſt entire; called 
broad-leaved Phillyrea. © i 
3. PHiLLY&®Za->(Spine/a) foliis cordato - ovatis ſerratis. 


Hort. Cliff. 4. Phillyrea with obal heart. aped leaves which 
are ſawed;" or broad. lea ved prickly Phillyrea. 4 | 
4. PriLLYREA (Liguftrifelia) foliis lanceolatis integer- 
rimis. Hort. Cliff. 4. Philhrea with ſpear-ſpaped entire ea ves; 
Privet- lea ved Phillyrea. 3 
5. PuiIITIEA (Olcefolia) foli s lanceoſat>ovatis in- 
tegerrimis, floribus confertis axil laribus. Phillyrea arith 
ſpear-ſhaped, oval, entire haves, and flowers growing in cluſ- 
ters from the fide of the branches; Oli ve. lea v Phillyrca. 
6. PHtLLYREA (Anguſtifolia) foliis lineari-lanceolatis 
integerrim's, floribus confertis axillaribus. Phillyrea with 
narow, jpear-fhaped, entire leaves, and flawers growing is 
cluſters from the fides of the branches ; narrow-leaved Phillyrea, 
7. PuilLLYREA (Rofmarinifolia) foliis linearibus. Phy- 
hrea with very narrow leaves; commonly called Roſemary- 
haved Phillyrea. EIT | — 
The firft ſort here mentioned, is. the moſt common in the 
Engliſh gardens, where it is known by the title of true Phil 
lyrea ; fo called, to diſtinguiſh it from the Alaternus, which 
is called Gmply Phillyrea, by the gardeners. This in Eng- 
land riſes with a ſtrong upright ſtem to the height of eighteen 
or twenty feet, dividing into ſeveral branches, covered 
with a ſmooth grayiſh Lot. garniſhed with oval ſpear- 
ſhaped leaves, placed oppoſite, which are entire, firm, and 
of a light green. The flowers come out from the wings of 
the ſtalk on each fide; they ate of an herbaceous white 
colour, and grow in ſmall cluſters, and are ſucceeded by 
| We berries wich one cell, incloſing a ſingle ſeed of the 
ame form. : 
The ſecond fort riſes to an equal height with the fr, but 
the branches are more diffuſed, and have a darker bark ; 
the leaves are oval, and of a darker green, a little ſawed on 


aped like thoſe of the Pear-tree, which are entire, land- 
ß oppoſite on pretty. long foot-ftalks. The flowers are 


their edges. The flowers come out from the wings of the 


branches, growing in long bunches ; they are of an herba- 
42 ceous 


* 


PH A 


fame form. 


ges, each ſerrature endip 

4 of this are like thoſe r 
The fourth fort is of humbler growth than either of 1 
former, ſeldom rifing m mare oa. ie. eee gh 3. hg Dranghes 


are weaker, and ſp wider than ＋ . 15 82 


cred. 1 a: bs ng to keep LET 

2 bt bark fpear- 31 em — m weeds 

e they e ft cloſe Ig! +: KS onal | Hoving which, if fafered to grow np awon 
The ers are e e the wings: of eir taking root. 

the branches on 9:5. fide ; * are ſmall, and whiter than] The autumn Susi moſt of thele plants 
thoſe of the former, and are fucceeded zy ſmall berries, ed, at which time they may be, 


The fifth fort riſes about the ſame beight as the fourth; | ich roy KAY a pow 


pen in the autumn. 


the branches are ſtronger, and ſpread, o1 2 the bark is 
of a lighter belder; the leaves are ſmooth, and en- 


tire, ſtanding on very ſhort foot-flalks, of a lucid Fer 


and terminate in a ppint, The flowers come out in 
upon long 
R * ſmall, white, and have round. 
ſucceeding them, ripen in autumn. 

The fixth fort riſes with a weody ſtalk ten Kate 
high, ſending out branches by pairs, which are covered 
with a brown bark, 1 with white, and are iſhed 
with ſmooth, ſtiff, narrow, ſpear · ſlaped leaves, which, are 
entire, — cloſe to hs denackes. of a light green. and 
Point u The flowers come out in 
cach j tain of the branches, to which 
whorled flowers, almoſt ſurrounding the ftalk ; they are 


in autumn. 


The ſeventh Mr rowth tha either of the 


"former, ſeldom fi 
out out lender bran 
very narrow, and entire. The flowers are 


ve or fix feet high, ſend- 


branches, The berries of this ſort 


are ſmall, and 
rarely ripen in England. TR 


, www but are hardy enough to thrive in the open 


28928 d, and are never injured except the winters 
„which ſometimes cauſes their leaves to fall, 
and kills a few of the weaker branches, but theſe are re- 
paired by new ſhoots the following ſummer; ſo that there | 
are but few of the evergreen trees which are hardier than 
theſe, or that deſerve more to be cultivated for pleaſure. 
The three firſt ſorts are very proper to intermix with other 
2 trees of the ſame growth to form clumps in parks, 
or ane round the borders of woods, which are filled 
with iduous trees, where in che ſummer time the dark 
made of theſe evergreens will make a fine contraſt with the 
brighter green leaves of the deciduous trees, and in winter, 
when the latter are deſtitute of leaves, they will have a fine 
effect; and theſe will be a fine harbour for birds. They 
may be trained up to ſtems, ſo as to be out of the reach of 
cattle, therefore may be planted in open places, where, if | 


they are fenced againſt cattle till they are grown u they. 
may be afterwards. expoſed. NTP * 


The other ſarts, W; 


hich are of humbler growth, muſt” be 


confined to gardens or other incloſures, 
fecured from cattle, 2 rabbits, &c 
foon be d ed. 


Theſe plants are agated either from ſeeds or layers, 
but the latter, bein of agg ga 


land, is chiefly pj 


Sc. otherwiſe they. will. 


the moſt expeditious method in Eng- 
red. The beſt time to lay them down 


cluſters at 


they fit cloſe like the 


1 uh "ip leaves are 852 dark 


grow in cluſters from the ſide of the 


Theſe plants aH grow naturally in the ſouth of France, 


where they may. be | 


raren. 


F H 
is in autumn, when y. dig 
2 1 3 15 


Fr —— wa 
NES ound, making Mac 


Tl COVer1 


| the ground, ſo as that Y. 
faſten jt down with a forked Wel. that it u 
n of the branch with 


oot-ftalks, at the wings of the oung. | 


| 


earth to each plant, oth 
ſmall, white, and are ſucceeded by ſmall berries, which ri ripen | | 


. 


jolatis 
Pnrouis (Latifelia) ſoliis oblongo-ovatis petiolat 4 
Ed. floribus ac ell caule fruticoſo. Phlemis with 

| oblong, oval, woolly leaves, having foot-flalks, flowers H. 


feur lamina hid under the upper lip, two bein 


j 


planted in a nurſery, where they 


td ot. 


you ſhould dig the grou 
l e 


ay « the roots of the Nee eye 
fm to. . Sp rows Ir 


h fioms with lakes, * 


„von My. tranſp 
are * to te 1 PE 
latter end of September 
in removing them, yay ſhaul 4 5 
off all N or ſtrong e 
ce, that you ma tbe better 

: heath they are. . mĩſcarry; 
and when you 1 placed them in their new quarters, you 
ſhould la ay os 2 apon the ſurface of che ground to pre- 
vent ĩts $1 0 al ſo Wafer de 0 the . with 

they Rnd 


ſtakes unti of a f 1 050 


Ne id., TB ue, de of he go De ating el. 5 
the winds elight in a middli 
is neither too wet 5 nor too dry, though the latter is 
former, ided it be freſh. 


to be preferred ns 

Thoſe forts with ſmall leaves are commonly two years be- 
fore they take-root, when laid ; therefore they ſhould not 
be diſturbed, for the railing them out of the ground greatly 
retards their VI 

PHILLYREA OF THE CAPE. See Mavzocens: 

PHLOMIS. Tours. Inſt. R. H. 177- tab. 82. The Sage- 
tree, or Jeruſalem Sage. 

The S — wk i ** 
The flower bath 4 ai 
2 froe angles. c is 0 % king. The tube i is 6 5 
he upper lip is . * 2 oof — 1 ark, 4 Maes - 

— ſegments, the middle one bein large 0 | al 4 rg 
other, and a germen divided into four parts, ger a 4 
the length of the lamina. The germen afterward becomes J 
oblong cornered ſeeds fitting in 1he 2 


The SPpEC1Es are, | 

1. Fnrouis (Fratico/a) foliis ſabrotundis 23 | 

crenatis, caule fruticoſc. Fung with roundifh, woolly, 
nated leaves, and a fbrubby 

2. PhLomis, (Anguftifolia) foliis lanceolatis er, 

integerrimis, caule fruticoſo Pblomis with 1 7 


woolly leaves, which are ending, and a 


3 6 


ing in forge * and a Ar allt. 


4 Paroue 


4 5 baron 18 
4 


en 
Phlomis 


@ 


have, and an 
6. Pnrouis (Lychmits 
ralibus ovatis, involacris ſetaceis lanatis. Lin. 
. 
12 2 (Pur purra) foliis ovato-lanceolatis 


is * 


Gps e 
o p | 
*erenatis, ' 


28 


Li p- Ph 585. * 
woolly lea ver, 1 = | twely 


'T 
kinds, 
Cytiſus, Wormwood- 
ſoil,. be 


* 


ſabtus tomen toſis, inyolucris. ſetaceis. Phlomis . with, oval | They are 


haves, 'which ate their under fad, and 
Pg ＋＋ awoelly on their ander fide, and 
Fg. PyLomis ( 


$ 25%, of -N 
waentols, involucris.lanatis, canle berbace ee 
ragh heart-ſhaped leawer, which are weolly on their under fide, | 


ewolly covers to their flowers, and an berbacequs fall. 
10. PRLOIs (Flaweſcenti), foliis lanceolatis crenatis 

ſubtus tomentoſis, involucris lanatis, caule fruticoſo. 

Phlemis with /pear-fhaped crenated lea ves, which are woe 

a their under fide, woolly covers to their flowers. ——_ 


fall. en 121 5 „. 231. * 9 

11. Euros (Nifol;s) foliis radicalibus cordatis utrin- 
tomentoſis villoſis. Lin. Sp. Plant. 585. Phlamis who/e 
r leaves are beart-ſhaped, woolly, and bairy on every fide. 
12. PHLOMIS (Ferruginea) involucris lanceolatis, foliis 
cotdatis ſubtus tomentoſis, caule ſuffruticoſo. P 
_— fide, and _—— 2 —— 
on ff e 9 .4 3 ; , . 
Spaniſh, Jeriſalem Sage, wirb an iron-colowred Re? rl 

13- PhLOuis (Rotwndifolia) involueris is, foliis 
| atis ſubtus tomentoſts, eaule fruticoſo. Phlomis 
with awl-ſbaped in volucrums, oval heart-ſhaped leaves, which. 
we woolly on their ander fide, and a forubby flatk. 

14- PHLOM1s (Laciniata) foliis alternatim pinnatis, 
holis laciniatis, calycibus lanatis. Lin. Sp. Plant. 585. 
Phlomis with lea ves alternately winged, whoſe lobes are cut, 
and woolly empalements to the flexwers. Ea 
Ide firſt fort naturally in Spain and Sicily ; it hath 

a pretty thick ſhrubby ftalk, covered with a looſe bark, 
nling five or fix feet high, dividing into many irregular, 
woolly, crenated branc Their , joints are pretty far | 

er; at each of theſe are placed two roundiſh leaves 
Oppoſite on ſhort foot-ſtalks, woolly on their under fide. - 
The flowers are yellow, and come out in thick whorls round 


begin to decay, 


Saria) foliis cordatis acutis ſubtus tomen- | the { 


For 


. 


pretty lon foot- 
terminate 


The plants are equally hardy wit — a 
Boes dieded en n — 


grows naturally in the ſouth of Erance and 

ial root and an annual ſtalk, which 
When the-roots are large, they 
ſend up a great number of ſquare ſtalka, which are covered 
with a hairy down, garni with oblong, oval, rough 
leaves, — cloſe to the ſtalks. The flowers grow in 
whorls round the ſtalks, having ſtisging briſtly covers; 


The fourth ſort 
Italy ; this hath a 
riſes about two feet high. 


fo- | they are of a bright purple colour, ſo make a pretty ap- 


pearance. | E 

This may be propagated by. g of the roots; the 
beſt time for doing of this is in the antumn, when the ſtalks 
at they may get root before the froſt 
comes on, but ſhould not be parted oſtener than every 
third year, if they are expected to have many flowers. This 
ſort is hardy, ſo may be planted in expoſed places, but not 


in moiſt ground. 2 N ; 
grows nat in Tartary ;* this a pe- 
4 „have four corners, and 


the ſtalk, having two lips; the upper lip is forked, bend - 

ng over the under, which is divided into three parts; the 

middle is broad, and ſtretehed out beyond the two ſmall 

ſegments. ; 

/ The ſecond ſort hath a ſhrubby ftalk like the firſt, but 
does not riſe ſo high. The branches are weaker ; the leaves 
| 3 (pear-ſhaped and oval, being longer and narrower than 
former; the whorls of flowers are ſmaller, but the 

rs are of the ſame ſhape and colour. . 

Theſe two ſorts have been long propagated in the Englith - 


— 


The fifth ſort 
rennial root. The ſtalks are pu 
riſe five or fix feet high, garniſhed with heart-ſhaped leaves, 
placed oppoſite, deeply crenated on their edges. The 
owers are purple, and grow in whorls round the ſtalks ; 
their covers are awl-ſhaped, and ſet with ſtinging hairs. It 
is propagated by ſeeds, which ſhould be ſown upon an eaſt 
border in the ſpring ; and when the plants come vp, they 
muſt be kept clean from weeds the following ſummer. 
in the autumn they ſhould be tranſplanted where they are to 


remain. 
The fixth ſort 


grows naturally in the ſouth of France, in 


gardens by the title of Sage-tree, or_Jeruſalem Sage. The 
Plants were formerly kept in and houſed in winter 
— other exotic plants, but of late years they have been 
— in the open air, where they are ſeldom injured by 
yy unleſs in very ſevere winters ; ſo they are intermixed 
tn other ſhrubs of the ſame growth in quarters of wilder- 
work, where they add to the variety. 


leaves oppoſite, which embrace the ſtalks with th 


This root is perennial, the ſtalk is an- 


Spain, and Italy. K ek 4 
woolly leaves from 


nual. This ſends out long, narrow, 


roots in tufts, which are enveloped at their baſe by a com- 
to the touch, and lie upon the 

and near two feet Jong ; 
ch of theſe ſtand two oval 
eir baſe. 


Cho 


mon covering ; they are ſoft 
ground. The ſtalks are flender, 
their joints are far aſunder; at ea 


402 
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requie a d, 
This hath a firubby ſtalk, which ries four or ive feet , 
- ſending out flenger branches, which have four angles co- 
vered with a white bark, garniſhed with oval ſpear-ſhaped 
leaves, cretnated on their edges, on their under 
out in whorls at each joint; they have briſtly in volucrums, 
and are of a deep purple colour. 49 
cmtings iu the ſame way as the three firit ſorts, aud the plants 
'The eighch ſort in the Levant; this hath 
a perenn'al root and an annual talk. The leaves are hea: t- 


„ending in acute points ; they are downy on their 
———— h rf The talks riſe a foot 
and a half high, garniſhed at each joint with two leaves, 

laced ol the fame form as the lower, but ſmaller. 

he flowers grow in whorls round the ſtalks ; they are of 

4 worn-out perple colour ; their involucrums are cut into 
ts, and are cloſely nut. 3 

Tbe ſeeds of the ninth ſort were ſent from Smyrna by 

the late Conſul Sherard to the Chelſea 


—— This has a 
The lower leaves are 


hare very 
„ Thi Ar das 
open air in the Chelſea garden, but in the year 1740 they 
all - a. | ; 


The ſeeds of the tenth fort were alſo ſent from Smyrna 
by the ſame gentleman, and ſeveral of the plants were 
raiſed in the Chelſea garden. This hath ſhrubby ſtalks, 
which riſe about three feet high, covered with a yellowiſh 
cown, ſending out many flender irregular branches, gar- 
niſhed with narrow ſpear-ſhaped leaves, which are covered 
with a yellowiſh down on their under fide The flowers 
are produced in heads at the end of the branches ; their 
involucrums are very downy ; the flowers are ſmaller than 
thoſe of either of the three firſt ſorts, and are of a dirty yel- 
low colour. This approaches near to the ſecond ſort, but 
ide leaves are — 

and are covered with a yellow down, eſpecially toward the 
end of the branches. 'The whorls of flowers are not near 


ſo large, and are eral] uced at the end of the 
1 ly prod 


This fort may be propagated by cuttings in the fame way 
as the three 5 f ſorts, and the plants way be treated in the 
like manner, with this difference only, of planting. them 


in a warmer ſ tuation, for it will not bear ſo much cold, 
though in a warm border the plants have lived ſeveral years 


abroad in the Chelſea garden. 

The eleventh fort grows naturally in the Archipelago, 
and alſo in Spain, from both which countries I have received 
the ſeeds. It bath an annual ftalk, but the root is peren- 


nial, as are alſo the lower leaves, which do not ariſe from | 
the root immediately, but ſtand in cluſters upon ſhort trail- | 


—— branches ; they have very long downy foot- 


s; they are heart-ſhaped, and downy on both ſides. 


The ſtalks are flender, and rife a foot high, garniſhed with 
oval ſpear-ſhaped leaves, which gradually decreaſe in ſize 
to the top. The ſtalks generally ſend out two fide branches 
oppoſite, near the bottom, and from this diviſion to the 


flowers come 
| which are of an iron colour, are produced in ſmall whor!, 


che roots, ſo that if a ſevere winter ſhould kill the ſlalks, 


ſmaller, the branches are ſlenderer, 


top are garniſhed with thin whorls of 


| e | LV » Which 
{ace not cloſel joined together | as in the othe FILL, | 
esch flower fads ſeparne.- Their empalements gn? t 


| very downy, and cloſely ſhut vp, This fore may be pn. 


:|pagared by flips. in the ſms. manner as the Falk bn. 
| he plancs fhuld be Wesel i the He 6. 


The twelfth fort grows naturally in Spain and | 
This hath 2 ſhrubby ſtalk, which is alirtle-ligneous, and 
riſes about two feet and a half high, covered with à thick 
{ white down. "There are many of the ſtalks which riſe from 

the ſame root, garniſhed with heart-ſhaped leaves ; from 
the lower part of the ſtalks, at each int, there are two- 
ſhort ſhoots come out o te, which have four or fix ſmall 
| leaves, of the ſame ſhape with the others. The flower, 


| toward the upper part of the ftalk, and have downy ſpear- 
ſhaped involucrams. N FPS. | | | 
$ This ſort multiplies - dow ſpreading roots, ſo that they 
may be divided every other year; the beſt time for doing 
of this is about the middle of September, that the offiet; 
may get root before the froſt comes on; but there ſhould: 
be ſome mulch laid PROS os ef rogg the froſt 
from penetrating the ground. It alto be propagated 
by cuttings in te fame way as the chree firſt forts, during 
the ſpring and ſummer months. The plants require the 


as the three firſt forts; therefore if there is ſome tanners 
bark, or other mulch laid on the ſurface of the ground about 
their roots every winter, it will be a means of preſerving 


the roots will put out new ones the ſpring following. - 
The thirteenth ſort grows naturally in Spain and Portugal. 
This riſes with ſeveral ſhrubby ſtalks from three to four fect 
high, which divide into ſeveral four-cornered branches, co- 
vered with a woolly down, garmihed with leaves, which oy 
' the lower part of the ſtalks are heart-ſhaped, but upward. 
they are of an oval ſpear-ſhape, woolly on their under fide; 
they ſtand — — upon ſhort foat-ſtalks. The fowers 
come out in whorls round the ſtalks ; they have aw]-ſhapsd 
involucrums, ending in acute points, and covered with 
down; are of a bright purple colour, but are not ſuc- 
ceeded by ſeeds in this country. This fort is propagated 
| by ſlips or cuttings in the ſame way as the three firſt forts, 
and the plants ſhould be treated in the like manner as hach 
been directed for the tenth fort. 
The fourteenth ſort grows naturally in the Levant. This 
hath a ial root and an annual ſtalk, but the lower 
leaves continue all the year; theſe are alternately winged, 
and the ſmall lobes are cut on their edges. The ſtalks riſe 
a foot and a half high, garniſhed with leaves of the ſame 
ſhape with the lower, but are ſmaller. The flowers come 
out in whorls round the ſtalks, like thoſe of the other forts, 
| whoſe empalements are downy ; they are of a worn-out 
purple colour, and appear in June, but the feeds do not 
ripen here. | 
15 is propagated by offsets from the root in the ſame way 
as the eighth ſort, but theſe are ſent out ſparingly alſo, and 
the plants require the fame treatment. It is at preſent very 
rare in England, for the ſevere froſt in the year 1740 de- 
ſtroyed all the plants here, which had furvived all the win- 
ters for twenty years before in the open air. 
All the ſpecies of this genus are ornamental plants, when 
properly diſpoſed in gardens, ſo deſerve a place, for there 
is generally a ſueceſſion of flowers on them for two or three 
months, and their hoary down leaves, when intermixed wi 
plants whoſe leaves are green, make a pretty contraſt. 
PHLOX. Lin. Gen. Plant. 197. Lychnidea, or 
Lyclinis, ; > 


FEEDER 


eWwaSi > 


ſame treatment as the tenth ſort, for they are not fo hardy 


| | 10 


4a a . 2 


z 11 : 


The cage erg wy, rn gets; * 1 | 
feuer has a Sm empalement, which it permanent, 
22 acute indentures at the top. Tt has. one funnel: papel 


' avith a cylindrical tube, incurved at the baſe, plain at 
he 1ep, <ohere it is cut n five equal round ſp ſegments, which 
' read open. It hath fue ſhort flamina 1 <vithin the 
ls, two of which are longer than the tube. It hath a tom- 
aul germen, ſupporting a Sender fyle, crowed by an acute trifid 
.. The 
fur cells ſting in the empalement, each cell containing a fingle 
* The SPECIES are, | | W 
. Paros (Glaberrima) foliis lineari-lanceolatis glabris 
cuminatis, caule erecto rameſo, corymbo'terminali. Pblox 
with /nvoih, narrow, ſprar-ſpiped leaves, ending in acute 
vit, and. wright branching flalks, terminated by flowers, 
which grow in @ corymbus. mh 
2. PBLOx (Carolina) feliis lanceolatis ſeſſilibus glabris 
caſis, caule erecto, floribus verticillatis terminalibus. 
Pllar <cith fob, thick, ſprar-ſpaped leaves, fitting cloſe to 
the flalks, and upright ſtalks terminated by fiowers growing in 


"3-PaLox (Matnlaca) follis cordato-lanceolatis levibus, 


Li. Sp. Plant. 15. Phlox with beart ſpear-ſhaped' haves, 
which are ft ß. 3 a 

4 Pnrox (Divaricata) fohis lato-lanceolatis, inferiori- 
bus. alternis, caule ramoſo. Lin. Sp. Plant. 152. Phlax 
with broad ſpear-ſhaped leaves, which are placed alternately at 
baum, and a. branching Halt. <p * 5 

5..PuLOx (Panicu/ata) foliis lanceolatis margine ſcabris, 
8 Lin. Sp. Pl. 15 1. Phlox with ſpear- 
Raa leaves la ỹ reugh borders, and floauert diſpeſed in 
enn ee . 5 0 

6. PIO ( Pileſa) ſoliis lanceolatis villoſis, caule erecto 
torymbo terminali. Lin. Sp. Plant. 152. Phlox auith hairy 
ſjear-ſhaped lea ves, and an upright flalk, terminated by à co- 
rmbus of floaeers. 

7. PjLox (Owara) foliis ovatis, floribus ſolitariis. Lin. 
Sp. Plant. 152. Phlcx wwith oval leaves and ſolitary flowers. 

The firſt rt grows naturally in Virginia, and in ſome 
other parts of North America. This hath a nial root, 
which ſends up ſeveral ſtalks, in number proporti6nable to 
the fize of the roots, near a foot and a half high, which 
divide into three or four ſmall branches ora the top, 
terminated by a corymbus of flowers. The leaves on the 
lower part of the ſtalks are placed oppoſite ; they are ſmooth, 
and fit cloſe to the ſtalks; the leaves on the upper part of 
the ſtalks are placed alternate. The flowers grow almoſt in 
form of an umbel, ſanding on ſhort foot-ſtall.s ; their em- 
palements are tubulous, and have ten angles or furrows, and 
are Cut at the top into five acute ſegments; the tube of the 
flower is twice the length of the empalement, and is divid- 
ed at the OP into five roundiſh ſegments, which ſpread open ; 
ideſe are of a light purple colour. 

The ſecond fort grows naturally in Carolina, This hath 
a perennial root, from which ariſe ſeveral fmooth ſtalks near 
two feet high, garniſhed with ſtiff ſhining leaves placed op- 
polite; they are ſpear-ſhaped, entire, and their edges are 
relexed ; the upper part of the ſtalk has generally two ſlen- 

ide branches, and is terminate ] by a head of flowers, 
which grow in whorls round the ſtalks, but the whorls are 

nearly placed, as to appear one corymbus at fome diſ- 
tance, The empalement of the flower is ſliort, and deeply 
et into five acute ſegments ; the tube of the flower is long, 
and at the top is cut into five. roundiſh ſegments, which 
3 open. Theſe flowers are of a deeper purple colour 

an thoſe of the former. | 
L The third ſort grows naturally in Maryland. This hath 

Perennial root, from which ariſe ſeveral upright ftalks, of 


—_— 


| 


1 afterward" turns to an o capſule, with | 


— 


placed oppoſite, ſitting cloſe to the 


| 


in England. | 
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FP | 
a purpliſh colour, cloſely. covered with white ſpots ; theſe 
grow about three feet high, garniſhed with heart, ſpears 
haped, {ſmooth leaves. Toward the upper part of the ſtalks 
are ſent out ſmall branches oppoſite, each being terminared 


by a ſmall bunch of flowers; but the principal ſtalk is ter- 


minated by a long looſe, ſpike of flowers, compoſed of ſmall 
e LS: of the Kalk at each joint, 
each cluſter having one common foot-ftalk ;- the flowers are 
of a bright purple colour, but are rarely ſucceeded by ſeeds 
in i. +: N | 
The fourth fort grows naturally in North America. This 
hath a perennial root, from which ariſe. ſeveral ſlender ftalks, 
which are apt to incline. to the ground if they are not ſup · 
ported >. theſe divide into ſeveral ſmall branches, which 
2 


read from each other; the lower part of the ſtalks are gar- 
nĩſhed with broad ene Reged zaves, placed alternate, 
fitting cloſe to the ſtalks ; but on the ſmaller branches they 


are narrawer, and plated oppofite. The flowers. grow in 


looſe bunches. at the end of the branches; they have fhort” 


empalements, which cut into five narrow acute ſeg- 
ments; the tube of the flower is long and ſlender ; the feg- 
ments at the top are broad and heart-ſhaped, inverted. 
They are of a light blue, but are rarely ſucceeded by ſeeds 


naturally in North America, This 
hath a nial root and an annual ſtalk, which is ſmooth, 
of a light green, and riſes about two feet high, ſending out 
a few fide branches, garniſhed with ſpear-ſhaped leaves 
falls ; they are of a 
dark green, and their edges are a little rough. The flowers 
are difpoſed in a corymbus at the top of the ſtalks ; theſe- 
are compoſed of many ſmaller bunches of flowers, 'Which 
have each a diſtinct foot-ſtalk, and ſupport a great number 
of flowers, which ſtand upon ſhort ſlender foot - ſtalks; the 
empalement of the flower is ſhort, cut almoſt to the bottom 
into five narrow acute ſegments; the tube of the flower. is- 
long, flender, and is cut at the top into five oval ſegments, - 
which ſpread open. The flowers are of a pale putple co- 
lour, and are often ſucceeded by feeds, which ripen in the- 
autumn. - "x 
The fixth ſort grows naturally in Virginia. This hath a+ 
pens root, from which ariſe a few ſingle ftalks about a 
cot high, garniſhed with narrow ſpear-ſhaped leaves, end-- 
ing in acute points, which are a little hairy. The flowers 
are produced in a looſe corymbus at the top of the ſtalk ;- 
their empalements are cut into acute ſegments almoſt to the- 
bottom; the tube of the flower is ſlender, pretty long, and- 
is cut at the top into five oval ſegments, which ſpread open. 
The flowers are of a light purple colour, . but-are ſeldom- 
ſucceeded by ſeeds in England. | 
The ſeventh fort grows naturally in Mary land, and other 
parts of North America. This bath a perennial root, from 
which comes out two or three ſlender ſtalks about nine inches 
high, garniſhed with oval, rough, hairy leaves, placed op- 


The fifth fort grows 


| pofite upon very fhort foot-ſtalks. The flowers come fingly 


at the top of the ſtalk; they. have very flender tubes, but 
are cut into five roundiſh ſegments, which ſpread open: 


They are of a light purple colour, but are not fucceeded- 


by ſeeds in England. | 
Theſe plants are hardy, fo will thrive in the open air in 
England. They deligbt in a moiſt rich ſoil not too ſtiff, in 
which they will grow tall, and produce much larger bunches. 
of flowers than in dry ground; for when the foil is poor 
and dry, they frequently die in ſummer, unleſs they are 
duly watered, g 5 
They are generally propagated by parting their roots, 


| becaufe they do not often produce ſeeds in England. The 
' beſt time for this. is in- autumn, when their ſtalks begin 
þ to decay. Theſe roots. ſhould not be divided into ſmall 


heads, 


out but few fralks,- and thoſe wi 
their uſual height; the bunches 
much ſmaller. ' 

The firft, ſecond, and fifth 


them 1s - 


under. The flowers are coll 


voy. 


purpliſh bark 


of a dark green on their u 


ort, ar d acute- 
hoary on 


Red in ſmall | 
of the branches ; they are white, woolly, heads atthe end 
their borders, cut into fix acute ſegments at the top," on 


appear che beginning of winter, and continue long in 


mer. This riſes with a ſhrubhy erect ſtalk five or fir ſeet 
high z the ſtalks, when old, are covered with a rough 

plih bark, but the younger branches have a woolly donn; 
theſe are garniſhed with thick oyal leaves, about the ze af 
and of 3 


lucid butare hoary on their 
der. | heads at the end of 


> ww 3» ex. Ski 


thoſe of the Box - tree ; they are veined, ſmooth, 
on their upper fide, 


time 
the ground, and their tops ſhould be ſhortened ; 
light Joa 
taken ey 
with bell or hand- 
glaſſes, Thading them every th 
to ſhoot, the glaſſes ſhould be gradually raiſed to admit 


or the 8 y 
are about four inches high; theſe ſhbuld be cut off cloſe to 
z then they 
a border -of Q . 
lanted cloſe together wide de 
are ole: and. 

: from the ſan, they will 
put out roots in five or fix s; but when they begin 
the free air to them. As ſoon as they are well rooted, the 
glaſſes ſhould be taken off, and the plants inured to the 


» an 
open air.; hen. they ſhould be ſoon after removed into a 
ded of. good ſoil, ;planting them about fix inches diſtance 
way, obſerving to them from the ſun, and wa- 
ter them duly till they have taken new root; after Which, 
if they are kept clean from weeds, they will require no 
other care till autumn, when they ſhould be tranſplanted 
Auto the borders of the flower-garden where they are de- 
;PHYLICA. Lin. Gen. Plant. 236. Baftard Alaternus- 
 _ "The CHARACTERS are, | 


—_— ſcale at each diwifion, which join them together, and froe 
ſmall flamina inſerted under.the ſcale, terminated by fengle ſum- 
mits. The germen is ſituated at the bottom of the petal, ſup- 


porting a fingle flyle, which afterward becomes a-reundiſþ cap- 
each , * Angle 
ober. 


ſule with three lobes, having three cells, 
roundlifh ſeed, gibbous on one fide, and angular on t 
The SPEc1Es are, | 

1. P4rLica (Ericeides) foliis linearibus verticillatis. 

Lin. 4 Plant. 195. Phylica wwith linear leaves growing in 
2. PayYLica (Plumeſa) foliis lineari-ſubulatis, ſummis 

hirſutis. ,Prod. Leyd. 199. Phylica with awvl-ſpaped leaves, 
ꝛubich are hairy at the top. 

3. PaYLica (Buxifelia) foliis ovatis ſparks. Lin. Sp. Pl. 
195. Phylica with oval haves growing ſeatteringly. | 


he firſt ſort naturally at the Cape of Good Hope. 
It. alſo grows wild about Liſbon, where there are large ex- 
tents 


s of ground covered with. it like the heaths in England. 
This is a low buſhy plant, ſeldom riſing more than three 
feet high ; the ſtalks are ſhrubby and irregular, dividing 
2nto many ſpreading branches. The young branches are 
cloſely iſhed with ſhort, narrow, acute-pointed leaves, 
placed in whorls round the ſtalks, to which they fit cloſe ; 
they are of a dark green, and continue all the year. At 
che end of every ſhoot the flowers are produced in ſmall 
cluſters, fitting cloſe to the leaves ; they areof a pure white, 
and begin to appear in the autumn, continuing in beauty 
all the-winter, and decay in the ſpring, which renders the 
plant more valuable. Rr TY 

The ſecond fort grows naturally at the Cape of Good 


in winter, when they are young, and 


air in mild weather, and are treated in the ſame way ® 


the branches; they are of an herbaceous colour, ſo make 
heſe appear at the ſame time with 


d, — 
* r before 
ted in 
and plunged ĩuto a very moderate In 2 
cloſe with bell or hand-glaſles, obſerving to ſhade them 
from the ſun in the middle of the day, — 2 refreſh them 
gently with water, they will put out roots in two months; 
then they ſhould be inured to the open air, and aſter 
have obtained ſtrength, they ſhould be takes out of 
ts, and each planted in a ſeparate ſmall pot, filled with 
oft loamy earth, and placed in a ſhady fityation until they 
have taken new root, when they may be removed to a ſhel- 
tered ſituation, where may remain till autumn. 
Do other „ for 8 of theſe cuttings, is about 
the beginnin uguſt. At this time the be planted 
in pots, which may be eicher plunged hos an dd — 
or the full ground, covering them eloſe with bell or hand- 
glaſſes as before, and treating them in the ſame way : theſe 
will put out roots in about two months, but it will then be 
too late in the ſeaſon to tranſplant them, fo they muſt re- 
main in the ſame pots till ſpring. 


WP oy 


Theſe plants are generally too tender to thrive in the 
open air in England, ſo muſt be kept in pots, and 


houſed in winter ; for although the firſt ſort will live thro' 
the winter in a warm ſheltered fituation, when the ſeaſons 
prove favourable, yet when ſevere froſts happen, they are 
always deſtroyed ; but they require no artificial heat to 
preſerve them, if they are ſheltered under a hot-bed frame 

after they are grown 
they may enjoy the free 


large, kept in a green-houſe w 
other hardy exotic plants from the ſame country; in the 


ſummer they muſt be abroad in a ſheltered ſituation: 
with which management the plants will thrive and continue 


ſeveral years, and as they flower in the winter, they make 


a good appearance in the green-houſe during that ſeaſon. 
HYLLANTHUS. Lin. Gen. Plant. 932. Sea-fide 
Laurel. 


The CHARACTERS ar, 

Tt hath male and female flowers in the ſame plant; the em. 

palements of the flowers in both ſexes are permanent, bell ſhaper 
and of one leaf, cut into f parte, «which /pread open. 

flowers have no petals according to ſome, or no empalements 4 

cording to others. The male flowers have three ſport Hamina, 

aubich join at their baſe, 


but ſpread aſunder at their top, and 
are terminated by twin ſummits. The female flower 


Hope. This hath an. erect ſhrubby ſtalk, which riſes near 


| angular nectarium ſurrounding the germen, which 


ps 
e roundifh cap/ule with three furrows, having three 
Te # fogle reundif Jad. = 
be SPECILES are, 2 we 
1. PaYLLANTHUS (Epiphilanthus) foliis lanceolatis fer- 
is floriferis. Hort. Cliff. 439. Phyllanthus with 
me ſaved leaves, having flowers growing on their 


crenis - 


4 PaYLLANTHUS (Nirurs) ſoliis pinnatis floriferis, flo- 
s pedunculatis, caule herbaceo erecto. Lin. Sp. Phyl- 
lantbus with winged leaves, bearing flowers upon foot-ftalks, 
and an upright her all. n 
3. PEYLLANTHUS (Frute/cens) foliis pinnatis floriferis, 
goribus ſeſſilibus, caule herbaceo procumbente. Lin. Sp. 
Phyllanthus <uith winged leaves, bearing flowers fitting cloſe, 
ard a trailing herbaceous ftalk. 8 N 
4 Purrraxrzus (Emblica) foliis pinnatis floriferis, 
caule arboreo, fructu baccato. Lin. Syſt. «265. Phyllanthus 
with winged leaves bearing flowers, a tree-like flalk, and the 


a . 

z. PHYLLANTHUS (Arboreſcens) caule arboreo, foliis 
oratis obtuſis integerrimis. Lin. Syſt. 1264. Tree Phyllanthus 
with oval, obtuſe, entire Jeaves. _. | | | 

The firſt fort grows naturally upon the rocks near the 
fea, in all the iſlands of the Weſt-Indies, where the inhabi- 
tants title it Sea-fide Laurel. This is ſeldom found grow- 
ing on the land, which occafions its ſcarcity in Europe; 
for the roots ſtrike fo deep into the crevices of the rocks, 
as to render it almoſt impraQicable to tranſplant the plants, 
and it is very difficult to propagate by ſceds; for unleſs 
they are fown ſoon after they are rĩpe, they will not grow, 
the greateſt part of the ſeed proves abortive, ſo that it 
ij very rare in Europe. There was formerly a plant of this 
fort in the gardens at Hampton Court, but this, with many 
other fine plants, has been deſtroyed by the ignorance of 
the gardeners. I alſo ſaw a fine plant of this fort in the 


Amſterdam garden. 


This grows with a woody ſtalk about fifteen or fixteen 


the edges of the leaves the flowers are produced, but eſpeci- 


ally toward the upper , where they are placed very 
Cloſely, ſo as almoſt to a fort of border to the leaves; 
which, together with the ſhining green colour of the leaves, | 


makes 


a very beautiful a : the leaves continue 


green all the year, which renders the plant more valuable. 
It requires to be placed in a moderate ſtove in the win- 


ter, otherwiſe it 


non. With this management the plant was in great vigour 
in the phyſic-garden at Amſterdam. W 
The ſecond ſort is an annual plant, with an herbaceous 


navy — h, which branches out, and has wing- 


make no great appear- 
ance 222 the Wee e o de- 
otany.. | | 

The third ſort: is alſo annual; the ſtalks trail on the 
— and · are garniſhed with winged leaves, having ob- 

y lobes.; under which the flowers are ranged along the 
= rib, as in the other ſpecies, ſo make little appearance. 

The fourth fort is the Nilicamarum of the Hortus Ma- 
2 ICUs, and the Nux Emblica of the ſhops. This hath 
| e tree · like ſtalk, ſpreading into many branches, gar- 
_ with narrow linear leaves,. in ſhape like thoſe of the 
900 uous Cypreſs ; but as the plants have not produced 
gg in England, fo I can give no farther account of the 


Lhe flch fort grows naturally in the Wel- Indies, where 


* will not live in England; but in ſummer 
x may be 12 in the open air, in a warm ſheltered fitua-- 


| 


{ 


feet high ; the leaves come out without any order ; upon 


| 


| 


* 


being too 


: 


| 


| 
| 


| 


in England, ſo nothing can be ſaid of chem; 


| 


it becomes a tree of middling ftature : the 
oval, of a light green on their upper fide, but 
being very entire. The have 


gray on 
not . 
but 2 fruit 
— — 
s, in w d a | 
ſeed, but two of them are generally barren ; and ' thoſe: 
which ſeem to have fair ſeeds, upon examination, will be 
found hollow * , | 
The ſecond and third forts grow natu 
as they are annual, ſo their ſeeds may be 
bed in the ſpring ; when the plants map 
— N into a _ | 
pot, and plunged into a- hot- tanners » ſhading 
Kn till they have taken new root; after: 
which, their man ſhould be the ſame as for other 
plants of the ſame countries: with this care they will per- 
fect their ſeeds in autumn, which muſt be carefully watch- 
ed, otherwiſe their huſks will open, and ſcatter the ſeeds: 
into ſuch pots as are near-them, where, if the ground is. 


I 


not diſturbed, the plants will come up the following ſpring. 


The fourth fort grows naturally in the Eaſt-Indies, . 
where it riſes with a ligneous ſtalk to the height. of twelve 
or fourteen feet; but the plants which have raiſed in 

England, have not exceeded three or four, though there are 
ſome of ten years growth; for they frequently loſe their 
leading ſhoot in winter, and put out lateral branches, which 
alſo are apt to loſe their tops in winter; ſo the plants do 
not advance much, nor. have any of them attem 
ſbew their flowers here, though the plants are in good. 

health. 

This and the fifth ſort have been raiſed from ſeeds which 

were ſown upon a bot- bed, and the plants were put into 
pots, and plunged into a tan-bed in ſummer, . and in win- 
ter removed into the bark-ftove, where they have been con-- 
ſtantly kept, for they were found to be too tender to live 
through the winter in a leſs degree of heat. Their cuttin 
which have been plauted, have failed, and their 0 
ſtrong to make layers, they have not been propa - 
gated any other way than from ſeeds. 

- PHYLLIS. Lin. Gen, Plant. 286. Simpla Nobla. 

The CHARACTERS are, | 

: The the flower is compoſed. of two leaves fitting - 
on the germen« The flawer bas five obtuſe ſpear-ſhaped petals, 
aubich turn backward. It hath five Hort hair-like ſtamina, 
terminated by oblong ſummits. The germen, which is fituated 
under the flower, has no flyle, but is crowntd by two awl-ſhaped * 
reflexed hairy fligmas, and afterward turns to an oblcng angu- 
lar fruit, containing two parallel ſeeds, convex on their outfide, , 
plain on the other, and broad at the top. 
We have but one Streiks of this genus, viz. 
PRTTITIIs (Nesla) ſtipulis dentatis. Prod. Leyd. 92. 
Phyllis with indented flipulæ; or Simpla Nebla of the Ca- 
naries. | F 

This plant grows naturally in the Canary Iſlands. Ft- 
riſes with a ſoft ſhrubby ſtalk about two or three feet high, 
which is ſeldom thicker.than a man's finger, of an herba- 
ceous colour, and ſull of joints. Theſe fend out ſeveral. 
ſmall fide hranches toward the top, garniſhed with ſpear- 


ſhaped leaves, of a lacid green on their upper fide, but pale 


»„— 


on their under, having a ftrong whitiſh midrib, with ſeve- 
ral deep. veins. running from it to the ſides. The flowers 
are produced at the end of the branches in looſe panicles ; 
they are ſmall; and of an herbaceous colour at their firft 
appearance, but before they fade, change to a brown or 
worn-out purple; they are cut into five parts to their baſe, 
where they are connected, and fall off without ſeparating, 
ſo ſhould be termed a flower of one petal. Theſe ſegments 
are reflexed backward fo as to cover the germen, which is. 


ſituated: 


to 


FR: Pay PHY | 
+ ſito ted under the flower; and afterward” becomes à "ſhort; | 14. Pursaris (Minima) ramoſiſſima, ramis 20gulad, 
-tatbinated, obtuſe, angular fruit, whieh(plits in two parts | glabris. Lin. Sp. Pl. 183. The moff branching Phyjakes, vi 
iwhen-Tips, each contaiuing one-ſeed;” flat on the - infide,. | a2gular_/moorh branches. OR N Iy 
hn, on dhe ouchides and angular. J > T2. PEYSALIS (Ramoſyſſima) ramoſilima, ſoliis ovati 
It is prppagated by ſeeds; which muſt be fen on a bed: | acuminatis ſubdentaris petiolis longioribus. Very Branche 
of freſh lietitearth the beginning of April; the plants will Phyjalis, with eval acute-pointed leaves. which are y any 
come up by the: beginning of May z when they are fit to! | indeated, and have longer fact-flalks. i ; 
-eranſplant, they hoald be put into ſeparate pots, and placed] 13. Pürsaris (Paruls) ramofiſima patula, ramis villo. 
in a ſhady ſituation until they have taken ort after which | is, foliis ovatis acumĩnatis ſubdentatis. The meft branch, 
time they ſhould be placed in'a ſheltered fitustion, where reading Phy/alis with aucody branches, and oval acute. poi. 
they may have the morning ſun, and in ſummer will re- ed lea vcs which are ſcmeulat indeed. | 
uire to be frequently watered. ' In winter they be 14. FEursaTis % caule erecto ramoſo, foliis pra. 
ſheltered from the froſt. but require to have as much free tis ſetrato· dentatis, petiolis pedunculiſade longiſſi mis. Ph. 
air as poſſible ia mild weather : the ſecond year the plants | /a'is "wirh an eredt ranching flalk,” oval, indented, ſau 4 
will flower, ſo if in the fpring ſume of the plants are maker | leaves, and the foot-ftalks of the lea ver and flowers lang. 
out of the pots, and put int the full ground, they will | 15. Purs alis (Cordata) caule erecto ramoſo, ſoliis ora. 
he 8 41] | OILY IS. 5 
As theſe plants ſeldom continue in health 


S .&. 9 


„ 
— 


than thoſe which remain in | to- lar.ceolatis viſccfis, fructu max imo cordato. Phyſaliswith 
+ wx»; 7. 


© = = -. 


an + an err branching Hall, oval, ar-ſhaped, viſcous 

F | i bes ont above four or | and # re Patent fruit. 8 * 2 * 

five years, it will be proper to raiſe à ſupply of young plants | 16. HYSALIS axima) caule erecto ramoſo, ramis 
o ſueceed them. : * f PPY * 9 Fr" I ulatis, Bite Gao, calycibus acutangulis. 1 
 PHYSALIS. Lin. Gen. Plant. 223. Winter Cherry. | as ere? branching Hall, angular branches, finuatedleaves, ad 
The Caaracrers are. I empalements baving acute angles, » 0 

The floxwer hath a feurlling permanent empalement, which is | The -firſt fort is the common Winter Cherry, which is 
Fve-cornered, and cut at the top into fit acute points. The | uſed in medicine; this grows naturally in Spain and [taly. 
fewer hath exe wheel: ſhaped petal with.a Sort tube, and a large | The roots of this are perennial, and creep in the ground to 
brim, which is frus-cornered and plaited. It hath five final! | 2 great diſtance, if they are not confined ; theſe ſhoot up 
anvil. fbaped famina, which join together, ard a run ger- | many talks in the ſpring, which riſe about a fcot high or 
men, /upporting a ſlender flyls, crowned by an fligma. | better, garniſhed with leaves of various ſhapes ; ſome are 
De germ afterward turns 10 an a globular. <with.| angular and cbtuſe, others are oblong: and acute-pointed ; 
two cells, incloſed in the large inflated empalement, filled with | they have long foot-ſtalks. The flowers are produced from 
compreſſed kilney- ſhaped ſeeds. N the wings of the ſtalks, ſtanding upon ſlender foot · ſtalks; 
25 Tbe Species are, 3 they have one white petal, which, has a ſhort tube, and 
1. Fursaris (Allelengi) foliis geminis. Lin. Sp. Plaſt. | is cut at the brim into five angles ſpreading open. In the 
483. Phyſalis with two leaves at a joint; or the commonIVin- | center of the tube is ſituated a rouudiſh germen, ſupporting 
ter Cherry, , f fla lender ſtyle, crowned by an obtuſe ſtigma; this is aceom- 
z. ParsAL1s (Yiſce/a) foliis cordatis integerrimis obtu- | panied by five ftamina of the ſame length, terminated by 
ſis ſcabris, cotollis glabris. Lin. Sp. Plant. 183. Phy/alis | oblong, ere, yellow ſummits, which join together. The 
.zuith rough, obtuſe, entire, heart-fbaped leaves, and jmooth | flowers are ſucceeded by round berries about the ſize of 
RR er Ii {| ſmall Cherries, incloſed in an inflated bladder, which turns 
3. PrY$AL18 (Penfylvenica) radice perennj, caule pro- | red in the autumn, when the top opens and diſcloſes the red 
cumbente, foliis ovatis acutè dentatis, petiolis longiffi- | berry, which is ſoft, pulpy, and filled with flat kidney- 
mis. Phyſalis with a perennial root, a trailing fall, and owa ſhaped ſeeds. Soon after the fruit is ripe, the decay 
leaves which are acutely indented, and have very long foot- | to the root. R es ps. , 
Hall.. 0 * c This plant is eafily propagated either by ſeeds or parting 
4. Pars alis (Firginiana) caule herbaceo, foliis ovato- | of the roots; the latter being the moſt expeditious method, 
' Janceolatis acute dentatis. Tab. 206. fig. 1. Winter Cherry | is generally practiſed. Theſe roots may be tranſplanted 
with an berbaceous fall, and oval ſpear-ſhaped leaves which | and parted, any time after the ftalks decay, till the roots 
are acutely indented. | begin to ſhoot in the ſpring ; they love a ſhady ſituation, 
5. PaYsSAL1Is (Carafſavica) caule ſuffruticoſo, foliis ova- f — ſhould be confined, otherwiſe they will ramble to a great 
*is tomentoſis integerrimis. Phy/alis with a forubby fall, diſlance in one year, and when the ftalks fland at a diſtance, 
and oval downy leaves which are entire. | they make no appearance. Their caly 29007 is in the au- 
6. PtrzY$AL1S I * caule fruticoſo, foliis ovatis | tumn, when the fruit is ripe, at which time their red blad- 
tomentoſis. Lin. Vir. Cliff. 16. Phy/alis with a forubby ftalk, | ders opening and diſcloſing the Cherry-ſhaped fruit, make 
and oval woolly leaves. | a pretty appearance. "Wy: * 
7. PaysaLiis (Flxneſa) caule fruticoſo, ramis rectis, The ſecond ſort grows naturally at Buenos Ayres; tis 
foribus confertis. Lin. Sp. Pl. 180. Phy/alis with a forubby | bath a creeping root, by which it multphes very fait, 
Hall, ere branches, and flowers growing in cluſters. ſending up a great number of ſmooth ſtalks about two feet 
8. Pursaris (Arboreſcens) caule fruticoſo, ramis flexu- | high, which divide toward their tops into ſmall ſpreading 
ofis, "= AI. Lin. Sp. Plant. 182. Phy/alis with | branches, garniſhed wa part apes bo 2 mr 
a ſhrubby flalk, flexible branches, and flowers growing in clufters. | ing upon Jon t-ſtalks. The flawers 
9. PayYsSaLs (Ramoſa) foliis 2 in 2 A 1 2 Lt of je, talks toward the 2 8 and have long 
mis oppoſitis, caule fruticoſo. Tab. 206. fig. 2. Phy/alis | ſlender foot-ſtalks; they are of a dirty yellow e 
with oval, -Hhaped, entire leaves, which are placed eppo- | purple bottoms, and are ſucceeded by viſcous berries a : 
fite, and a Hall. | the fize of thoſe of the common ſort, of an  herbaceov 
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10. PyHYsSAL1s (Angulata) ramoſiſſima, foliis villoſo-viſ- yellow colour, jncloſed in a ſwelling bladder of a light 
eoſis p ulis nutantibus. Lin. Sp. Plant. 183. The moft | green colour. rot enbocalt Fon eu 1 
branching Phyſalis, with hairy viſcaus leaves, and nodding | This plant js eaſily propagated by percing of the Ne 
fou-flaiks. | | - _ +1 <nther in che ſpring or autumn, Dut is too tender rn 2 


FHY 

through the wintet in Bugland, fo ſhoald be plant- 
—— and ſheltered under a bot- bed frame — rr 
__ al ag r It i) moon Dawes; 
The ſeeds of the third fort were ſent me from Virginia, 
whete the plant grows naturally; this bath a perennial 
"oot, but theſe roots do not creep in che ground like the 
wo forn The Ralks of this grow two feet long, and 
ſpread.0n the ground if. they are not ſupported; theſe are 

_ -rniſhed with oval leaves, ſtanding alternately upon very 
g foot- z: theyare of 2 pale green, having feveral 
acute indentures on their edges. I be flowers come out 


4 


talks 8 are l 
of a pale yellow colour. Theſe are fucceeded by very ſmall 


yellowiſh berries, which ripen” in the autumn, when the 
eaſon. proves warm, but in cool moiſt ſummers they come 
inder 32 OL TP 3% IE — 
Re. which ſhould be fown 
tpon a warm bordet about the latter end of March, and 
when the plants come up, they ſhould be thinned where they 
xe too cloſe, and kept clean from weeds till autumn, when 
the plants muſt be tranſplanted where they are to remain, 
which ſhould be in a warm fituation, where they will live 
winter in mild ſeaſons, but are killed by ſevere 


froſt if they are not ſcreenſee. RC 
27 Dr. en nba found the plans proving rp a 
ia by Dr. Benfil, in ants ing 

—* This bath a perennial root, compoſed of ſtrong 

fibres, from which ariſe two or three hairy ſtalks about nine 

or ten i igh, dividi R iſhed 

with oval, x pony „ bairy leaves, of a , 

acute — their ed 


green, 
having ſevera ges. The flow- 


the wings of the larger ſtalk upon very ſhort foot- 
292 than thoſe of the common ſort, and 


PHY | 
obtained firength, they ſhould be ſhaken ont of the poti 
and ſeparated, planting each in a diſtin pot; chen 

them in the ſhade till they have taken new root, when they 
may be temoted to their former fituation, where they may 
remain: till the ed of September, and then be removed into 
the ſtove, where they ſhould be placed in a moderate tem- 
perature of warmth during the Winter ſeaſon. 
The ſeventh ſort grows naturally in Crete, Sicily, and 
Spain. This riſes with a ſhrubby ſtalk near three feet high. 
dividingazto ſeveral branches, which grow erect, and are 
garniſhed with oval, ſpear-ſhaped, downy leaves., The 
flowers come out ia eluſters on the fide of the branches 
they are ſmall, of an. herbdcevus white colour, fitting ve- 
ry cloſe to the branches, and ure ſuecceded by ſmall ber- 
ries, almoſt as large as thoſe of the firft fort, which, when 


This plant is propagated by ſeeds, which may be fown 
on a bed of 'light earth the beginning of April, and when 
the plants are ewo or three inches high they ſhould be taken 
up, and each planted in 2 ſmall pot, and placed in 
the ſhade till they have taken new root ; then they may be 
removed to a ſituation, where they may remain till 
the beginning of October; at which time they ſhould be 
removed into the houſe, for the plants are too tender 


treated like other green- houſe plants, but ſhould be ſpar- 
ingly watered in winter. Theſe plants will continue feve- 


The eighth fort grows naturally at Malabar, and alfo at 
the Cape of Good Hope. This riſes to the beight of five 
or fix feet, ſending out long flexible branches, covered 
with a gray bark, garniſhed with oblong oval leaves, which 
are often placed The flowers are produced in 


years if 


ers come out from the fide of the branches at the baſe of 
the foot-ſtalks:of the leaves; theſe have long lender foot · 
talks; they bave very ſhort tubes, but are than 
moſt of the fpecies of this genus, of a ſulphur colour, with 
a dark purple bottom. Fheſe are ſucceeded by oval yel- 


lowiſh berries, which ripen in the autumn. This ſort may 
opagated 


be propagated by ſeeds m the ſame way as the third, and 
the plants r N 

The fifthſort grows naturally at Curaſſao in the Weſt⸗ 
Indies. This hath a perennial creeping root, from which 
ariſe ſeveral ſlender s about a foot high, which become 
ſomewhat ligneous, but do not laſt above two years; the 
leaves are fmall, oval, aud hairy: the flowers come out from 
the wings of che ſtalk toward the top, ſtanding upon flen- 
der foot: ſtalks; theſe are of a ſulphur colour, and have dark 
buchte bottoms, but are ſeldom ſucceeded by berries in 


" 
- 
an 7 


This is eaſily propagated by parting of the roots in the | 


cluſters at the baſe of che foot-ſtalks of the leaves; they are 
ſmall, of an heybaceous yellow colour, and arc ſucceeded 


Wr 
one i dernen F = 
dy ſeeds, which ſhould be ſown upon 


This a 


a moderate hot-bed, and the plants afterward treated in the 
ſame way as the laſt. . 6 525 | 
The ninth ſort s naturally at Cam y. This hath 


A ſtalk, » r N 22828 
with a gray hairy ba iſhed with oval Aaped 
leaves' p : — of a pale! green, and downy.” 
The flowers come out from the wings of the ſtalks toward 
the end of the branches, ſometimes one, and at others two, 
are produced at the ſame joint oppoſite ; they ſtand upon 
ſhort nodding foot-ſtalks. The flowers are ſmall, of a pale. 
yellow colour, having 4 bottoms ; theſe are ſuc- 
by ſmall, ſpherical, red berries, included in an oval 


ſpring, but the plants are too tender to live through the | 


vinter ig England without artificial warmth, ſo the pots 
Hould be placed in a moderate warmth in winter, but dur- 
wg the months of July, Auguſt, and September, they may 
be placed in the open air in a warm fituation. | jor $65] 
The fixth ſort grows naturally at Curaſſao. This riſes | 
with a ſhrubby downy ftalk about two feet high, dividing 
into ſeveral branches, covered with a thick ſoft down, gar- 


tiſhed with oval woolly leaves. The flowers come out 


at the end of the branches, at the baſe of the foot-ſtalks | 


of the leaves; they are ſmall, of a yellow colour, and fit; 


©bſe to the branches, but are not ſucceeded by berries in 
fra. | b 

bis ſort may be propagated by cuttings, which muſt be 
Planted in ſmall filled with light loamy earth, and 
Plunge into a moderate hot-bed the beginning of july; 
when they are rooted they may be removed into the 


dark purple * by Ted . 157 15 
This may be gated s in the ſame way as th 
laſt — — pe plants require the ſame treatment, 
but are not ſo hardy, therefore they muſt be kept in a mo- 
derate ſtove in winter, but in the middle of ſummer they 
ſhould be placed in the open air, in a ſheltered fituation, 
for about three months. It may alſo be propagated by cut 
ings, which, if planted in pots during the ſummer months, 
plunged into 2 gentle warmth, will take root freely, 
and ma 6 treated in the ſame way as is before directed for 
the ſort. | | 
The tenth ſort is an annual plant, which grows naturally 


in Virginia. This branches out at bottom on every fide ; 
the branches frequently trail upon the nd; they are 


angular, and full of joints, garniſhed with hairy, viſcous, 
heart-ſhaped leaves, ſtanding upon pretty long foot-ſtalks, 

acutely indented on their edges. The flowers are produced 
on the fide of the branches upon ſhort, ſlender, nodding - 


ur, placing them in a ſheltered ſituation. Aﬀer they have 


: foot-ſtalks, of an hetbaccous yellow colour with dark bot- - 
4 D toms, 


to live through winter in the open air, ſo they muſt be 


* 


- apnual, plant, riſing with a ſtrong, herbaceous, angular ſerds 


PHY 


fa , ben, ere en eh belegen in 
Cherries, | the plants will riſ ind may be afterward 

' | to the borders of the ure-garden, where th 
plants allowed room, for if the ground is good, the 
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pereuni. Phyrolacca 

| commonly ulla Virginian Poke, er 'Porke hen 
2: PargroLacca' (Mexicans): Sotiis . 

and fo ſefibus. | | 

leerer feng 

3. Furronacea 


(dee Aeribus jeafundrie: 5 


Rewer 
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I. Pawroraeca — foribus dioicis caoke arbor 
ramoſk.. : Phyvolacca with e, ws male and fe- 


FE male. fowvers on dr 
The fourteenth fort was ; kev] ati Lb Mer Oran. The firſt fort pal in Vis „and ulfo in 


This is an andes plant, with an upright branching ftalk Spain and Portugal. it Math a root 26 
2 « garwiſhed „ oo Among We lege! ee leg, eser — fleſhy 


4 ſaw. mr pak og 
| kak tha 0am 3 fend out ſeveral 
Taal, wh, Rating, ups very long 3 and Kalles, which are - herbaceous, as 1 222 a good walking 
large — as large, and of the | ſtick; of a purple colour, and 2 0 the height Au 
of a * renn, 5 ſeven feet, dividing into many branches at the top, - 
-niſhed with large entire leaves, rounded at their baſe, but 
* terminate in a point, and are placed without order, having 


e Keck 


liſh colour. From the joints of the branches, and 
diviſions, come out the foot -ftalks of the flowers about 


, of a pale NA rip. The four | half ſuſtaĩns a number of flowers ranged on each fide like 
are propagated by. ſeeds in the fame common Catrants. The flowers: have five pliſn petals, 


lat mentioned ſorts 


manner as ndnd. the plants requise the ſame or covers, within which ſtand the ten 2 and ſtyles. 


treatment. 


be * ſort ; After the ſlowers are faded, the ger men turns to a depreſſ fled 


k-.artg with ten W having ten cells, filled with ſmooth 


grows naturally. in Peru This is an 


alk four or five feet high. of a purpliſh. colour, dividing |: | 
into ſeveral angular branches, garniſhed with oblong leaves, 
_ which are deeply figuate&on. their fides, of a: bop green. | os fhould bereiuſplanted into the borders of large gardens» 

'Fhe. foot-ftaiks of the flowers are · hort; the empalement of [allowing them « range. to grow, for they muſt not be 3 
the flower ig large, bell ſhaped, and dee ply cut into five too near other plants, leſt they. . and deſtroy them, 


— =o Par nao gg ff fag of the open bell hape, of a as they grow to be very large, eſpecially if the ſoil be ver] 
* 


hee af commen Cherties, incloſed i ſwel 
der, having five ſharp angles. If the = es. 
COTE the plants — — following 


upon a bed of light . 1 when the plants come up, 


blad- 
are permitted .| autumn they will produce their flowers and fruit; the 4 
ſpring, or | of theſe plants-copſtainly decay in the winter, but their rom ry 


„ 


them, which is, — HOE Gio of the ber. 


together. on t bai infide, but are dividia n 


„ . PuTToLaccas' ö mis, radice 
With entire lu, r 
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ſhort foot-ſtalks; in the autumn the leaves — to a. 


— inches long; the lower part is naked, but the upper 


It may be gated by ſowing the ſeeds in- the ſpring 


cceeded. 4 berries about the good. When they have taken root, they will require no 
farther care but only to clear them from weeds, and in the 


RH 


* 
- 
- 


Feanlhaden (ys, that the inbabitants of Norer Ametica 

zit ee of the juice of The root as a familiar purge f two 
fals of the jvide will work ſtrongiy. Or te there 
| een dune Quaths, Wo tent ro cure caucets with 
berb, but I hrvYe not met with bite inſta 


"IC 7 out 4. ad e e up 4 n che free ea} 6. of 
Heide in the g1 een Tok — * 10 ng 8 


flowers come out | | | 
the leaves; they are'feven or eight inches long 7 the lower 
part, about two inches in length, is naked; the remaining 
is garniſhed with white flowers, fitting cloſe to the 
Kale; theſe are ſuceeeded by flat berries, having many 
deep furrows, divided into ſo many cells, each containing 
one {mooth ſeed. 504 . 91 {At eee ' 
Dr. Linnzus has 


ſame, but whoever fees the two plants growing, or attends 
to their deſcriptions, cannot doubt of their being different. 
The third fort grows natorally in Malabar.” This ==] 
V annual, always periſhing ſoon after it has ceds, ' 
ſo that in this particular it differs from the firft: it 
ciſes with an herbaceous ſtalk from three to four feet high, 
which has ſeveral longitudinal furrows, and changes che 
latter part of ſummer to a purpliſh colour. It divides at 
the top into three or four branches, garmiſhed with ſpear- 
'ſheped, dark, green leaves, ſtanding upon ſhort foot-ftalks ; 
ſometimes alternately, at others they are placed oppoſite. 
The foot-ſtalks of the flowers come out from the fide of the 
branches oppoſite to the leaves, the lower part being naked, 
in the other ſorts ; the other part is garniſhed with larger 
flowers than thoſe of the other ſorts, white on their infide, 
'of an herbaceous colour on their edges, and purpliſh on 
their outſide, ſtanding n. ſhort foot- ſtalks; theſe have 
dot always the ſame number of ſtamina, ſome of them have 
duteight, and others nine, which are terminated by roundifh 
ſummits. The flowers are ſucceeded by orbicular, com- 
preſſed, ſoft berries, divided hy deep furrows on their out- 
ide into ten cells, each containing one ſmooth ſhining black 
; the racemus of flowers is very narrow at the top, 
where it is commonly inclined. * 
Theſe tao forts are not ſo hardy as the firſt, ſo their ſeeds 
ſhould be ſown upon a mogerate hot bed in the ſpring, and 
when the plants are fit to remove, they ſhould be tranſ- 
Planted to another hot- bed to bring them forward; then 
= 8 ey treated in the ſame way as other tender ex- 
plants; the inning of July they may be tranſ- 
planted out upon hey. 2 ter. br 42 they will 
OO to be watered duly in dry weather, and kept clean 
om weeds, As theſe plants perfect their ſeeds every au- 
wmn, they may be eafily preſerved. 
, The fourth ſort grows to the height of fourteen or fixteen 
cet, having a ſtrong Hgneons ſtem, which divides into 
many irregular branches, garniſhed with broad leaves; the 


— 


— 


ſoppoſed theſe two ſpecies . 
Weſt-In 


— 


| 


into many angular herbaceous branches, garniſhed 
9 of a bright green 
foot 


_" Theſe plants are propaga 


wers grow in @ racemes like the others; but as thoſe 


Mig 


ny en wn way SIE 

This plant may. be propegated by ſeeds or cyttin 
ſhould be placed ip a ele e toe in winter, 
ER CEA. Sdhanoides. Tourn. AR. 


_ "The CWatAacTErs are, 2 1 
F peneratio "oblong, oval, 

fand ereti and c laſt toge- 

center is fitnatell 


ob- 


rough the Yann ern oo 
have Rte freedorv of inſeri bing 
plants iq His Grace Hugh 
land, e not Only greet 
dies, but greitiy Killed 


Memoirs of the Acade ye 
Dr. Liunteus has fappoſed this to de che fame with Plumfer's 


oy 


| Rivinia, 6 he has continued that title to this plant, and 


believed Plumier was miſtaken, When he drew eisht ſtamina 
to the flower ; but Plumicr's Riviiis is totally different from 
this plant, and the flowers of it have eight ſtamina, as he 
has repreſented it; ſo Linnzvs is miſtaken. * 
8 Irres aer | 
1. Pr#kxcta (Clabra) foliis ovato-Tanceolatis glabris. 
Piercea with wal, ſpear-ſhaped, ſmooth haves. - 
2. PiznCEA | Y foliis cordatis pubefcentibus, 
Piercea with heart-fPafed d>wny lea ver. D 2UUUGIIDGT 
Theſe plants grow naturally in moſt of che lands in the 
V As but the firſt is the moſt common there. Ft-rifes 
with a flender herbaceous ſtalk five or fix feet high, which 
by age becomes a little ligneous at the bottom. It _ 
wit! 
„ with ſlender 
ks. "The foot-ftalks of the flowers come out from 
the fide of the branches, at the baſe of the foot: ſtalks of the 
leaves, ſuſtaining a number of ſmall white flowers, 
ranged along the upper part on both fides. "Theſe are fuc- 
ceeded by ſmall red berrres full of a red juice, inclofing one 
hard of the ſame form. | | 
The ſecond fort ſpreads more than the firſt ; the leaves 
are ſmaller, heart-ſhaped, and covered with ſhort hairy 
down ; the ſpikes of flowers are not fo long, and are not 
fo cloſely placed together, and have longer foot-ſtalks, 
ated by ſeeds, which ſhould de 
ſown ſoon after they are ripe, for if they are kept long out 
of the nd, they ſeldom the ſame year, They 
ſhould be ſown in pots, filled with light earth, and plunged 
into a moderate hot-bed. When the plants are come up two 
inches High, they ſhould be each planted in a ſmall half. 
penny pot. and plunged into a moderate hot-bed ; then 
they muſt be treated in the fame way as other exotic plants. 


* 


> | 


When the plants have obtained ſtrength, they ſhould be 


removed into the ftove, and may be placed on ſhelves, and 
there they muſt conſtantly remain, for they are too tender 
to thrive in the open air in England in the warmeſt part of 
the year. Y 
The juice of the berries of theſe plants will ſtain paper and 
linen of a bright red colour, ard I have made many 4 * 
riments with it to colour flowers, which have fucceeded 
extremely well in the following manner, I preſſed out the 
juice of the berries, and mixed it with common water, 
putting it into a phial, ſhaking it well together for ſome 
time, till the water was thoroughly ringed ; then I cut off 
the flowers, which were white and juſt fully blown, and 
placed their ſtalks into the phial, aud in one night the 
4D 3 flowers 


” 
* 


which I made the experiments on, were the Tuberoſe, and 
the double White Narciſſus. N 4- 3+ odd 
PILOSELLA. high, ſendi 


-PI 


placed at each joint, and are terminated by ſmall 


2 of white flowers, compoſed of ſeveral rays, ſtandi umbel, 

2 FFP 
** & ._ Lhe feeds of the. fourth fart were ſent me from Paris by 

| beart-ſhaped Dr, Bernard de Juſſieu. The lower leaves of. this fort at. 


: of fix or ſeven pair of heart-ſhaped lobes, termi. 
nated by an odd one; they are hairy, and of a p< *＋˖æ- 
The ftalk riſes near two feet high, dividing into fever 
branches, Which have one narrow five-pointed leaf at each 


joint, and are terminated with umbels of white flower: 
"Wc, + > 3 I So i like ale of the rſt ſort. | | . { . = ' 
Hier]. foliis pinnatis, ſaliolis corda- The ſeeds of. the fifth fort I * Pr. Boerhaave's 

ſumm leibas trigdis. Sumner Saxifrage, | private garden near Leyden, who had received the ſeeds of 
_ rubofe lower lea ue are wi .aud ſingle; three-painted leaves | it from Auſtria. The lower leaves have five pair of lobes, 
at the tap ; greater Burnet | a 


Mag terminated by an odd one; they. are deeply cut in 
— (Saxifregs). fois pionatis,. foliolis ra: PI, cut in regula 


| > SPECIES ares * . 
8. PiMPINBLLA. 
tis ſerratis, ſummis 


— 


2 EN. . lags oppoſite, in form of, a Winged leaf, of a lucid green, 
dicalibus ſubrotundis; ſummis . linearibus. Lin. Sp. Pl. 253. and have long foot-ſtalks. The ſtalks riſe more than two 
Barnet with wh ed len ver, whoſe bot lobes are 

ranndiſh, but theſe at. thirap E ar. t with one wing-pointed. 
| 3s PruyinELLa» (mina). foliis pinnatis, ſoliolis ra- vers are very like the fir. 


dicalibus pinnatifidis, .. ſammis. lirearibus trifidis. Burnet. | All theſe ſorts have perennial roats ; they are propagated 
Saxifrage with winged aver, wheſe lobes of the bottom leaves | by ſeeds, which, if fown in the autumn, will more certain] 


Gre wing-fointed, andthe wfper ones linear and trifid; or l;fer | ſucceed than when they are ſown. in the ſpring. "When 
Burnet Saxifrage.. \ | | | 


\PrapinELi ta (Mera! foliis pingatis birluris, foliolis | 


'redicalibus cordatis ĩnæqualiter ſetratis, ſummis linearibus | from weeds ; the ſecond year they will flower and produce 
.quingquefidis. .. Barnet 


Saxifrage. wuith hairy winged leaves, | 


| years. 
whoſe lobes: of, the, battqm leaves are heart-fbaged, ungrally he firſt fort 15 directed for medicinal uſe, but the herb-. 
awed, and the upper ones lingar and five-pointed ; or German |. women either. bring the third ſort to market for it, or what. 


"Burnet Sazifyage. r is worſe, ſubſtitute Burnet and Meadow Saxifrage in its 


r  ninnatie lackdie, fo- I Bead. Nen the pulvis ant choad, and 3s ciounes 
| bels eras — pinnati N. nn | 


is, pinnato- ſerratis, ſummis line- 1 for the gravel. 2 | 
-anbus pingatifidts. Burnet. Saxi with Gini ke LR r the common Aniſe. This is an annual. 
plant, which grows naturally in Egypt, but is cultivated in 
Malta and Spain, from which countries the ſeeds are annu- 
ally brought to- England. From theſe ſeeds there is a diſ- 
1 | tiled water, and an oil drawn for medicinal uſe. The- 
1. 164. |. paſtrycooks alſo make great uſe of theſe ſeeds in ſeveral af 
their compoſitions, to give them an aromatic taſte and 
ſmell. The lower leaves of. this plant are divided into 
three lobes,. which are deeply.cut on their edges 4 the ſtalk. 
riſes a foot and a half high, dividing into ſeveral ſlender 
branches, garniſhed with narrow leaves, cut into three or 
four narrow ſegments, terminated by pretty large looſe um- 
bels, compoſed of many ſmaller umbels or rays, which ſtand 
on pretty long foot-ſtalks. The flowers are ſmall, and „ 
a yellowiſh white ; the ſeeds are oblong and ſwelling. 
The ſeeds of this ſhould be ſown the beginning of April 
upon a warm border, where the plants are to remain; when. 
they come up they fnould be thinned, and kept clean from 
weeds, which is all the culture this plant requires, but it. 
5 is too tender to be cultivated in England for profit. . 
thort and triſd 3 the branches are tergyinated by ſmall um- PINAS TIER. See P:gus, 
bels of white flowers, which are compoſed of ſmaller um- PINGUICULA. Butterwort. 
bels or rays. The flowers have five heart-ſhaped petals, This plant is found growing upon bogs in many parts 
* which turn. inward, and are ſucceeded-by twa narrom, ob- | of England, but is never 34.45 gardens, fo ] ſhall; 
. Jang, channelled feeds. x | <1 "a paſs it over with barely mentioning it. | 
The ſecond ſort. grows naturally in dry paſtures in many: q PINUS. Tourn. Inſt. R. H. 585. tab. 355. The Pine- 
parts of England. The lower. leaves of this are compoſed | tree. | | 
of four pur of lobes,. termiuated by an odd one; they are | The CHARAAcrzas are, 
indented on their edges ; the ſtalks riſe near a foot bigh, |. The male flowers are collected in a ſcaly conical burch, hav- 
ſending out three or four ſlender branches, garniſhed with | ing many famine, which are connected at their baj?, terminaled 
very narrow leaves. The umbels of flowers are ſmaller | by ere# /unmits, included in the ſeales, which ſupply ie want 
than choſe of the $2, as are alſo the flowers and ſeeds, | of petal; and empalement, The female frarers are collected in a 


TN 


4 


the male on the 


legere) foliis geminis eralſeuis glabvis 
er 9 acutis. Pine. trace with wo thick ſmooth 
| acute cones z er Pineafter. 
geminis tenuioribus glaucis, co- 
2 Pine-tree "with two narrower gray 
haves coming out of each ſheath, and roundifſp blunt cones ; | 
| the eultivated Pine-tret,- c called the Stone Pine: © 
| 7 — (Rubia): foliis geminis brevioribus glaucis, 
pn out * 9 e 
= preceding — 7 25 
4 Pius (Tartarica) foliis geminis 
culis glaucis, conis minim. Piae-trer 'wuith tao 
9 — 2 — which are gray, and Wan 
— ——— 2 — 15 
Pinus (Montana) foliis fepius ternis — 4. 
conis py —_— obtuſis. Pine with three 
— — a — pramidal comes 
woith blunt ſcales ; called Mago. 
6. Pinus (Cembro) ſoliis quinis rides H. Scan. 32. 
Lin. Sp. Plant. 1000. Pine · tret with. fe ſmooth leaves in 
l Feb; called Cm u. 
77 Pinus (Maritima) foliis geminis longioribus glabris, 
conis longioribus tenuioribuſque. Pine-tree wwith two longer 
en” Eye a e cones 3 the 
maritime Pine. 
8. Pinus 0 foliis geminis — conis 
obtuſig, ramis patulis. Tab. 208. Pine - tree with two nar- 


P 
f ine. 

9. Pinus (Firgiziana) foliis geminis brevioribus, conis 
parvis, ſquamis acutis. Pine tree with twe:fborter leaves in 
bs, h, n W called 
fer Ine. ; 


10. Pix us (Rigida) foliis ternis, conis longioribus ſqua- 
mis rigidioribus. Pine-tree with three leaves, and longer cones, 
 baving rigid ſcales; commonly called three-leawed Virginian 
ne . 
m. Pineus (Jan) foliis longioribus tenvioribes- ternis, 
conis. 75 laxis. Pine tree with three longer narrower 
leaves, and the largeſt looſe cones; called the Frankincenſe-tree. 
2 — (Echinata) Virginiana prælongis foliis tenui- 
aribus, cono echinato gracili. Pluk. Alm. 297. Firginian 
Pine with longer and narrewer leaves, and a fender prickly 
cone ; called three-leaved Baſtard Pine. 0 

13. PIN us (Strobus). foliis quinis abs Lin. Sp. Pl. 
1001. Pine. tree with five rough leauet in each ſheath ; com- 
monly called Lord Weymouth's Pine. 

14. Pinus (Paluftris) foliis ternis longiſſimis. Pine-tree 
vit h the longeſt leaves, growing by threes cut of each ſheath ; 
er three- hone Marſh American. Pine. 

There are ſome other ſpecies of this genus in America, 
Which have not: been ſufficiently examined to aſcertain their 
difterences ; and ãt is probable ſome of the European kinds, 
which are now ſuppoſed to be only varieties of the forts 

enumerated, may be diſtin& ſpecies ; but as I have 
had no opportunity 4 

em here. 
0 The firſt ſort here enumerated is the Pineafter, or wild 
me, Which grows naturally on the mountains in Italy and 
the ſouth of France, where there are foreſis of theſe trees, 


huch, if ſuffered to land, grow to a large fize ; but they 


2 1: pins 


I dark: green, and their 


is very common in Italy, but I much doubt of the country 


ſeeing their cones, ſo I have omitted 


PIN 
— e 


trees are cut for ſtakes to ſupport their 
r 


A i 
25 


— "10 exclude the ue from thoſe wiki: IJ 
ance in age, the branches naked, 
| thoſe which are. fituated below, become unfightly in, a few. 
years, for which reaſon they have not been much in efteem. 
of late years ; for as the wood of the Scotch Fir is much 
preferable to this, and the branches being better. 
with leaves, ſo the latter has been more 
than the former. The leaves of this ſort ate of a 
ints are obtuſe. The cones are 
ſeven or eight inches laodg,: pyramidal; and have pointed 
ſcales ; the feeds are. — r 
and have natrow wings on their 

ly called 


The ſecond fort, which is 


Stone Pine, . 


where it grows naturally; for ſo far as I have been able to 
learn, there are none of - theſe trees growing in any part of 
Italy, 2 rere 
have ſcattered from planted trees; and I have frequently 
received the ſeeds of a Pine from China, which were taken. 
out of the cones ſo like thoſe of this ſort, as not to be diſ- 
tinguiſhed from them; but theſe have never grown, either 
by their being too old, or from their having been taken our 
of the cones; for if the ſeeds of Pines are ke tin the cone. 
they will grow at ten or twelve years old; hen | 
are out of their cones they ſeldom: grow well after two 
years, and ſome ſorts do not grow after one. The leaves 
of this are not quite ſo Jang as thoſe of the former ſort, and 
are of a. grayiſh or ſea-green colour; the cones are not 
more than „ di G- but are very. thick, roundith, . 
and the ſeales end in point; the ſeeds are more 
: ———— — The kernels of 
theſe are frequently ſerved up in deſerts to the table during 
the winter ſeaſon in Italy, des were uſed in 
medicine here, but of late years the Piſtachia Nuts have 
been generally ſubſtituted in lieu of them. The wood of 
| this tree is white, not ſo full of reſin as of the other 


ſorts,. ſo is never cultivated for its timber, but chiefly for 
the beauty of its leaves and for the nuts, which. are much 
| eſteemed in the ſouth of France and in Italy. 

| The third ſort is generally known here "byi the title of” 
Scotch Pine, from 1 its growing naturally in the mountains of 
Scotland; but it is common in moſt parts of Europe. Monl.. 

du Hamel, of the Royal Academy of Sciences at Paris, 


} mentions his having received cones of this tree from St. 


Domingo in the Weſt- Indies, ſo concludes that it grows 

| indifferently in torrid, frozen, and temperate zones. It is 
by John Bavhin titled, Pinus ſylveſtris, Genevenſis vulga- - 
ris.; ſo that it grows commonly in the mountains near that 
city, and all through Denmark, Norway, and Sweden. 

The wood of this tree is the red or yellow deal, which is 
the moſt durable of any of the kinds yet: known. The 


leaves of this tree are much ſhorter and broader than thoſe 


of the former ſorts, of whrayiſh colour, growing two out 
of each ſheath; the cones are ſmall, pyramidal, and end 
in narrow points ; they are of alight colour, and. the ſeeds 
are ſmall. | 
This ſort grows: well upon almoſt every ſoil ; I have 

planted numbers of the trees upon pecat- bogs, where they 
have made great progreis. I have alſo planted them in 
clay, where they have ſucceeded: far beyond expectation; 
and upon ſand, grave}, or chalk, they likewiſe thrive as 
| well z but as they do not grow near ſo faſt upon gravel and 


ſand, as upon moiſt ground, ſo the wood 1s much prefer- 
able; for thoſe trees which. have been cut down upon moiſt 


ſoils, . 


— V — 


ern 


* bie, and of u Den toxvare ; 


. proud, 
pve nearly} equal tire beit — 4 
A ——— de, whit == 
not 
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; 12 'Thefoutth fort roam vacurally in Tarcary, gen whener | 

I recewad the /Dhis doth à great-referndlawee wide 

Scotch Pine, bebe leaves are broader; Haste, and Weir of 
Points are mote obtuſe ; they emit: a ſtrumg balſamie odogr!] - 

| when bruiſed; the comes of this wee very final, a8 — 

che ſeeds, ſome of which were black, aud 

c enyen ryan] 4 

. D for the feuds were: taken . 

; in | 


rg .rar 


of thi 1 — 
| This rt was ſent over fro A to Yr 


The el fore pe namely in Virginia a 
| of this have beem/brought 1e England of fate years, by the 
—— —— The lea 
in each ſheath, and at othem but:two;- the cones are 
Bender, and their feales mae in ſhurp points ; they are 
rather longer than thoſe of the Pineafter, and not ſo thick. 

The tharteenth ſart grows in North America, 
where i it is called _ It is one of the tallet 

trees of all the ſpecies, X 1c rin feet Ki | 

* 4 in Switzerland. and is by | in thoſe countries, | — — — 

ern en but is bark of this tree is very ſmooth und te, eſpecially 
2 jag ge neva of this are ort and roundiſh, and z the leaves-are long and lender, five 

the-ſcales are cloſe, whereas thofe of the Siberian Pine are cory ur each ſheath ; the branches are pretty 
| long, and the ſeales looſe; the leaves have a near reſem- | uiſhed with them, ſo make a foe appearance; the cones 
: blance to each other, but when compared, thoſe of this | are long, flender, and very looſe, opening with the firſ 
trer are ſmooth, and the other are rough. The: plants, warmth of che ſpring ; fo that if are not gathered in 
| which hare been raiſed from the Switzerland fects, have winter, the feales open and let out feeds. The wood 
made much greater progreſs chau thoſe from the Siberian of this ſort 4s oficemed for of maſts for ſhips; it ia 
| ſeeds; 2 with diffi kept ative in'Englaad. | in England titled Lord Weymouth's, or New England Fine. 
The leaves are l. and narrow, ” 20/he touch, of a | _———_— t of great 
light green, and five of them come ot from the fame | ſervice to there was a law made in the niath yer 
ſheath ; the branches are cloſely garniſhed with them; the of Queen Anne, for the preſervation of the trees, and to 
: Danes are about three inches long; the ſcales are pretty | encourage their growth in America; and it is within forty 
IS. : olds nn eee „ [ne theſe trees began to be in England is 
3 


re 
pyramidal; the fcales are 
flat. having each a ſmall obtuſe viſing, but are very com- 
% EG: opened by the waymth of the fan. The 
of this are much lefs than thoſe of the Pineaſter, bat 
3 Pine. 


by 


1 Dunes are of a middle fize, and 


' ao wn ©@o tSh »w cn uno ma 


{ 


y gar- 


| ty, though there were ſome large trees of this fort 
The ſeventh ſort gros in the markime' parts of Iraly. ' growing in wo 0 three places long before, particularly at 
| This hach long ſmocth leaves, 'by pairs in each rd mouth's at Longleet, and Sir Wyndham Knatch. 


meathen tr chnes are very long and ſiender; the ſecde are 
0 abodt the fize of thoſe of the Pineaſter. the latter, that the much greater number of theſe trees nos 
| The ſeventh fort grows naturally near Aleppo. This is] in Eogtand have been raiſed ; for although there has antu- 
a tree . owed | in its native ſoil, and in England | ally been fome of the ſeeds brought from America, yet 
there are non 2 ſize ; for moſt of the plants, | thoſe have been ſew in co to the produce of the 
which were fore the year 1740, were killed | trees in Kent ; many of the trees, which have been raiſed 
by the froſt 2 — as .T his tree branches out on | from the ſeeds of thoſe trees, now produce plenty of gol 
every fide near the root ; the branches at firſt grow hori- | ſeeds, particularly thoſe in the gardens of the late Puke 
zontally, but turn their ends u ward; their bark is ſmooth, | of Argyle at Whitton, which annually produce large qum- 
and of a dark gray colour. e leaves are Jong and very tities of cones, which his grace when ling moſt generoully 
narrow, of a dark green, and grow by pairs in each ſheath ; | diftributed to all che Turious. 
| if they are bruiſed, they emit a ſtrong refinous odous. |. This fort and the Scotch Pine are the beſt worth cult: 
| The cones. come out from the ſide of the branches ; they | vating of all the kinds for the ſake of their wood; the 
are not much more than half the length of thoſe of the | others may be planted for variety in parks, &c. where they 
Pineaſter, but are full as large at their baſe; the ſcales | may make a good appearance in winter, when other trecs 
are flatted, and the point of the cone obtuſe. The ſeeds | are deſtitute of leaves. 
are much lefs than thoſe of the Pineaſter, but of the ſame | All the forts of Pines are propagated by ſeeds, which are 
| —_ produced in hard woody cones; the way to get the ſeeds 
The ninth fort grows naturally i in North America. This | out of thoſe cones which are cloſe, is to lay them befor 
never riſes. to any great height, and js the leaſt eſteemed in | a gentle fire, which will cauſe the cells to open, and the" 
the country of all the forts, While the plants are youngy - the ſeeds may be eaſily taken out. If the cones are kept 
they make a pretty good appearance, but when they | entire, the ſeeds will remain good ſome years, ſo that the 
the nb ap f ſeven or eight feet, they become ragged an ſureſt way to preſerve them, is to let them remain in 
1 „ ſo are not worth cultivating. | cones until the time for ſowing the ſeeds ; if the n_— 


bull's in Kent; and it has been chiefly from the ſeeds of 
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aker they are ſown, but the ſerds of the Stone or cultivated . 
| Fine, and two or three of the others, whoſe ſhells are very 
dad, frequently lie in che ground a whole year; ſo that 
when the plants do not come up the firſt year, the ground 
ſhould not ———— buys 2 — — and the 
I plants will rife. ' This ye ha 

tle too much expoſed to the fun. | * enpt631229 "0 

When the plants appear, they muſt be 


ds Mc... AX. A ..a4 


| their growth; and there is an advantage in planting young, 
by ſaving the expence of and muckwatering, wWhi 


| of 


although ſome forts l dear tranſplantingat a much _ 
> | age, yet young plant, planted at the fame time, will in a 


hazardous removing theſe trees at a 


Pine, and fome of the moſt ha 
planted in winter, eſpecially. when they 


dean from weeds, andin very dry ſeaſons,” if they are now 
ud then geatly refreſhed with water, 'it will forward their 
th; this muſt be Cone with great care and caution, 
if they are haſtily watered; it will waſh the tender plants 
ont of the ground, or lay them down flat, which often rots 
theie-ſhanks ;- and when this is too often repeated, it will 
— — unleſs it is judicioufly per- 
it will be the to give them none, but on 
— A Gt © ; 2 5 N 7 
If the plants come up too cloſe, it will be a good 


— 


— which are drawn up, may then be planted' on other 
deds, which ſhould be prepared ready to receive them, for 
they ſhould be immediately planted as they are drawn up, 
becauſe their tender roots are ſoon dried and fpoiled at this 
ſeaſon of the year. This work ſhould be done (if poſſible) 
in cloudy or rainy weather, and then the plants will draw 
out with better roots, and will foon put out new fibres 
4 but if the weather ſhould prove clear and dry, the 
ats ſhould be ſhaded every day from the ſun with mats, 
and now and then gently rofreſned with water. In drawing 
up of the plants, there ſhould be great care taken not to 
Gſturb the roots of the plants left remaining in the ſeed- 


8 | method | ing 
to thin them gently about the beginning of July. The 


beds, Ke. ſo that if the ground be hard, the beds ſhodld 
well watered ſome time before the plants are thinned, 
io ſoften and loaſen the earth ;- and if, after the plants are 
wn out, the beds are again gently watered to ſettle the 
to the roots of the remaining plants, it will be of 


Feat ſervice to them; but it muſt be done with great 


2 ſo as not to waſh out their roots, or lay down the 
Plants. The diſtance, which ſhould be allowed theſe plants, 


dy plantations of theſe trees, become 


where or five inches row from row, and three inches in the 
, | , . 


pow 


janet inay remain tin che 


Is thefs bedy the 


g twelve 
they wilt be E 


9 


months after, by whick time 
where they 


are to remain for good, for 
are, when planted out, the better 


few years overtake the large ones; and ſoon outftrip them in 


ſtaking, 4 
ants require. I have foveral times ſeen plantations 
al forts of Pines, which were made of plants fix or 
ſeven feet high, and at the ſume time others of one foot high 
planted between them, which in ten years were better tree: 


| than'the old ones, and much more vigorous in their growth; 
| but if the ground, here they are 
not be | 2 
ſhould be planted our of the beds inte a nurſery, where they 


by the time before- mentioned, the plants 


may remain two „but not longer, for it will be very 
ter age. 
ſorts of Pines, is 


The beſt ſeaſon (o tranſplant all 


{| about the latter end of Marth,” or the beginting of April, 


juſt before they begin” to ſhoot; for although the Scorch 
roy ſorts, may be tranſ- 
| are growing in 
ſtrong land, where they may be taken up with balls cf earth 


to their roots, this is what I would not adviſe for com- 
mon practice, having frequently feen it attended with bad 
conſequences, but which are removed in the ſpring 


— 
= 


* fail. en oh | 4 rage 

' Where thee trees are planted in expoſed ſituations, they 
ſhould be ſet pretty cloſe together, that they may ſhelter 
each other; and when they have grown à few years, part 
of the plants may be cut down to give room for the others 
to grow ; but this muſt be orally ed, leſt by roo 
much opening the plantation at once, the air ſhould be let 
in the remaining trees with too great violence, which. 
will top cheir growth. e 1 nee 985 . 

Wherever large plantations are deſigned to be made, the 
beſt method will be to raiſe the plants either upon a part 
of the fame land, or as near to the place as poflible, and 
alſo upon the ſame fort of ſoil ; a fmall piece of ground 
will be fufficientto raiſe plants enough for many acres, but, 
as the plants require ſome care in their firſt raiſing, if the 
neighbouring co who have many of them fmall in- 
s adjoining to their cottages, or where this is want-- 
„a ſmall ineloſure ſhould be made them for the purpofe 
of raifing the plants, and they are furniſhed: with the feeds- 
and directions for ſowing them, and managing the young 
plants, till they are fit for tranſplanting, the women and 
children may be uſefully employed in this work; and the 
proprietors of land agreeing with them to take their plants, 
when'raiſed, 'at a certain price, it would be a great ncfit 
to the poor, and hereby they would be engaged to have a 


regard for the plantations when made, and prevent their. 
being deft * | a3 ot-os | 18 
' The Scotch Pine, as was before obſerved, being the 


hardieſt of all the kinds, and the wood of it the moſt ufefu},. 
is the ſort which beſt deſerves care. This will thrive upon 
the moſt barren ſands, where fearce any thing elſe except 
Heath and Furze will grow; fo that there are many thouſand 

acres. of ſuch land 5 ing convenient for water carriage, 
which at preſent is of little benefi to any body, that might, 
good eſtates to theĩr 
propriegors, and alſo 2 national benefit ; and as the legiſla 

tors have taken this into theirs conſideration, and : 
paſſed" fome laws for the encouraging theſe plantations, as 
alſo for their preſervation and fecurity, ſo it may be hoped 
that this will be undertaken by the gentlemen who are 
paſſeſſed of ſuch lands in all the different parts of the king- 


dom, 


2 — 
2 — uo 


Pence, and by creanng 


Sk Sc. for 8 Siher; is trifling. as there will Nane —7 
E 


moſt of them four 


into their new *: 
oy 0 ſhould be had to make the holes large 


then to ſettle the 


but this muſt be done with great caution, The lower tier 


| ſhould be cut off cloſe to the ſtem of the plants, and care 


Pi UN 


oyment for the poor, leſſen 

1 ——— Nr eb 
ſcarce to | borne. 

The expenge of making theſe. plantations f is what moſt 

Frail of, ſo would not engage in it; but the | 


people are aff 
teſt of the expence is that of feneiag them from the 


thoſe rates whi 


® tC. 


far aring the ground to receive the and 
e of land with | rg plants, 
more than thirt ings where labour is dear, 


will not 


excluſive of the plantz, wy may de valued. at forty ſhil- | 
_—_ r low: 


in the plants, and afterward 
way cut, upon the ſurface | 
of the . A to: event f 
ing, and few of the plants ſ have failed. Theſe plants were 
years old from ſeed, nor was there any 
care taken to clean the ground afterward, but- the whole 
left to ſhift, and in five or fix years the Pines e g 
it. 


well, n the TN and 2 — 


and in the ph rhe 
pang: been employed . Si 


others were 
be looked after dog. Tho they 


trees, the proprietors always. 


dry- r ——— ——-— orgs 


ke up the plants, muſt 1 
n roots, or 


PIR 


than thoſe which do. 1 32 
of France, where 


1. for. ma fot er- 18 at each tinte 
IND n af only the D ee 
own time, 17 . — gr may K large incereſty and | much trimmed, it will greatly retard their i 
Fr Abeſe-growi . —— 85 
e preſent dreary part: of the country, 1 any new ſhoots where pruned, ſo 
. for heit trouble and en- more from eh fulfer 


In thaſe parts 


give 8 to thoſe who 
for their » it co 
' pruning,” the ; 


prune their young trees f 
them de money At the Proprieto, 
has one-third of the faggots, . 
two for theit work, and afterward the are equal 
moſt between the workmen and proprietors, but ther, 
m 


them 3 . 


in the middle of the plantation „ leavi 


wound their bark; and as fat. as they. are taken up, their | e'batgai 


Toots ſhould be covered to prevent their and 
poſſible. 


.as ſoon as. - 


h 
ts, as alſo to looſen and break the clods of 
put the fineſt. immediately about their roots, 
earth, genzly with the foot to the roots of 
* If foie t things are duly obſerved, and a pro- 


{er noo chain 1 — ming it, there will be very little 


f 
but I have {een ſome planta- 
band of ther | | 


ants . were ht from a great 
diſtance, and had been ſo cloſely dam, up, as to: cauſe 


a heat, whereby moſt of the © A, within bad their leaves 


earth, an 


the 


planting | 


changed yellow, and few of them have grown, which has | 
diſcouraged others from planting, not Laing the true 
cauſe of their failure. 

After the plantations are made, the only care they re- 
quire for five 23 ye ars, will be to ſecure the plants from 
cattle, hares, and its, for if theſe are admitted to them, 
they will make great deſtruction in a ſhort time; for if the 
branches are gnawed by hares or rabbits, it will greatly- 
een | 

In about five or fix years after planting, the branches of 
the young trees will have met, and begin to interfere with 
each other, therefore they will require a little pruning ; 


of branches only ſhould be cut off; this ſhould be perform-_ 
ed in September, at which time there will be.no danger of 
25 wounds bleeding too much, and the turpentine will 
harden over the wounds as the ſeaſon s cold, ſo will 
prevent the wet from penetrating of them. Theſe branches 


r 


ſhould be taken in the doing of this, not to break any of 


greatly exceeded what is here mentioned. 


the remaining branches of the young trees. This work 


| growin | 

have been more than ſeventy feet high, and as ſtrait as a 
walking cane, and from one of theſe: trees there were # 
many boards ſawed, as laid the floor of à room near twenty 
feet ſquare. I theſe erees are left eight feet aſunder each 
way, it will be ſufficient room — | 
if at the firſt thinning a fourth part of | 
away, . ſtand twelve or fourteen longer, 
by which time 22 "will be of .a ſine for making ladders 
and ſtandards for ſcaffolding, and many other purpoſes; 6 
that from this ſale, as much may be made, as to not only. 
pay the remaining part of the expence of 

ſhould be wanting in the firſt, but rent for the land with 
intereſt, and the ſtanding trees for ſortunes of younger da 


dren. This may be demonſtrated by figures, and there hu 


been ſevexal examples of late years, — £5 profits hare 


The fifth ſort-is called in Switzerland Torch Pine; ti 

peaſants there make uſe of the wood of this tree inſtead d 
— for burning. This tree grows to a great heightit 
its native foil, and is well furniſhed with branches. The 
wood is pretty full of refin, and when firſt cut is of a red 
— This is uſed by the inhabitants in that 

1 

Fhe fxch ſort of Pine makes but ſlow in op 
land. fo is not worth cultivating for profit, unleſs upon th 


ſummits of the northern mountains, where upon the pe 


moors, this, and the Siberian Pine, are likely to ſuccefl 


much better than in any other part of Britain, for they u. | 
| Th 


turally grow among ſnow. 
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eighth ſort is never a 

4nd io England it grows more hi e a ſhrub than a tree, and 

often greatly injured 2 cold in winter; and by ſevere 

ſometimes killed, fo that this is only kept for the 
lake of variety in the Engliſh gardens. 

The ninth and tenth forts are uſed indifferently by the 
*-habitants of North America for their buildings, and the 
| ſes as the other ſorts of Pine. 2 
There are ſome varieties of theſe in America, if they are 
qot diſtinct ſpecies. Some of them ripen their cones the 
aul year, but others are two years, and ſome three before 
they are ripe 3 but as theſe have not been well diſtinguiſhed 
by thoſe who reſide in that country, and there are few of 
the forts ſo large as to produce cones, ſo their differences 
cannot as yet be aſcertained. | | 
The eleventh and twelfth ſorts I believe are indifferently 
called red Pine in North America, where their wood is 

tly efteemed ; the French at Canada have built a fixty 

ſhip entirely of this wood, called the Saint Laurent. 
have had a little of this wood from America, which was 
very like that of the Scotch Pine, but had rather more reſin. 
It may not be amiſs to make trial of ſome of theſe ſorts in 
plantations, to ſee which of them may deſerve to be pro- 
; for in ſome places where they are growing, they 
thrive very well, but theſe will not ſucceed ſo well on dry 
land as moiſt. 


The thirteenth ſort is called the white Pine in moſt parts | 


of North America; of this I believe there are two varieties, 
if not diſtin ſpecies ; but as they have not been well ex- 
amined by perſons of ſkill, we cannot take upon us to de- 


termine this, for Monſ. Gaultier's deſcription of one ſpecies. 


is very different from that of the Weymouth Pine, aud yet 
de has applied the title of white Pine to both. 

This fort deſerves to be propagated for its beauty, which 
is ſuperior to all the ſorts of Pines yet known in England. 
The bark of the young trees, and the branches, are per- 
ſectly ſmooth ; the branches are well garniſhed with leaves; 
theſe are long, and of an agreeable green, ſo that in ſum- 
mer they have a beauty, and in winter they make a better 
appearance than any of the forts. The wood of this tree 
4s very uſeful, eſpecially for maſts of ſhips, as the trees grow 
very tall and ftrait, and are pliable, ſo do not break with 
the wind, therefore the legiſlature thought proper to paſs 
alaw for the preſervation and — of theſe trees in 
America; but as theſe trees will thrive in England, they 
may be propagated in many places where the ſoil is proper 
for them. This ſort grows beſt upon a moiſt light ſoil, but 
1 ſhould not be too wet; it will alſo thrive on a loamy ſoil, 
if it is not too much approaching to clay. The ſeeds of 
this ſort ſhould be ſown with a little more care than thoſe 
of the Scotch Pine, becauſe their ſtems are not ſo ſtrong, 
therefore are more apt to go off while young; ſo if theſe 
are ſown in the full ground, the bed ſhould be ſcreened 
with mats from the ſun every day, but expoſed to the dews 
every night. When the plants come up, they ſhould be 
treated in the ſame way as is before directed for the Scotch 
Pine; and if all the plants of this kind are tranſplanted 


Into beds in July, it will be a ſecure way to preſerve them; 


but as theſe plants will grow larger than thoſe of the Scotch 
Pine, they ſhould be planted farther aſunder ; their rows 
mould be fix inches diſtant, and in the rows they ſhould 


e four inches apart. This will allow them room to grow | 


ul the ſpring twelve month following, when they may be 
either tranſplanted where they are to remain, or into a 
Aurſery, where they may ſtand two years to get ſtrength; 


but the ſooner they are planted where they are to ſtand, 


the leſs danger there will be oſ their N and the 


ger they will grow ; for although they will bear tranſ- 
ung at a greater age, yet when they are planted young, 


- 


tree in its native edantry, 


| 
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2 will make much greater progreſs, and grow toa greater 


The ſoil in which this ſort of tree thrives beſt, is a ſoft 
Hazel loam not too wet, in which I have frequently mea- 
ſured ſhoots of one year, which were two feet and a half 
long, and have for ſome years continued growing ſo much : 
they ſhould have a ſheltered ſituation, for I have obſerved 
where the trees have been much expoſed to the ſouth-weſt 
winds, they have not made near ſo great progreſs as thoſe 
which grew in ſhelter; and where there have been planta- 
tions of theſe trees, thoſe on the outſide have not kept pace 
* 7 middle, nor have their leaves retained their verdure 
o well. 5 

The fourteenth ſort grows naturally on ſwamps in many 
parts of North America, where I bave been informed they 
grow to the height of twenty-five or thirty feet. Their 
leaves are a foot or more in length, growing in tufts at the 
end of the branches, ſo have a ſingular appearance; but I 
have not heard the wood was of any uſe but for fuel, and 
there are few places here where theſe plants do well, for in 
very ſevere froſts their leading ſhoots are often killed, and 
in dry 174 they will not thrive ; ſo that unleſs the ſoil is 
adapted for them, it is to little purpoſe planting them. 

From the wild Pine or Pineaſter 1s procured the common 


. turpentine, which is chiefly uſed by the farriers, and from 


it is diſtilled the oil of turpentine. The finer and more 
valuable part, which comes firſt, is called the ſpirit, what 
is left at the bottom of the till is the common reſin. 

The kernels of the nuts of the manured or ſtone Pine, 
are of a balſamic nouriſhing nature, good for conſumption. 
coughs, and hoarſeneſs, reſtorative, and of ſervice after 
long illneſs. | | 

PIPER. Lin. Gen. Plant. 42. Pepper, or Lizard*s-tail. 

The CHARACTERS are, 

The flowers are cloſely faſtened to a fingle talk, and have no 
complete ſheath ; theſe have no petals nor lamina, but have two 
Summits op poſite to the root of the germen, which are roundiſb ; 
they bawe a large oval germen, but no flyle, crewned by a 
prickly triple tigma. The germen afterzuard becomes a reundifh 
berry with one cell, containing one globular ſeed. 

The SPECIES are, | 
1. Pir Ex (Obtu/ifelium) foliis obversè ovatis enerviis. 
Lin. Sp. Pl. 30. Pepper with obwerſe oval leaves, having no 
weins; or lew Lixard s. tail with a fleſhy roundiſh leaf. 

2. Piper (Pellucidum) foliis cordatis petiolatis, caule 
herbaceo. Lin. Sp. Pl. 30. Pepper with beart-fhaped leaves, 
having foot-ftalks, and an herbaceous ftalk. 

3. PirER {Amalago) foliis lanceolatis-ovatis quinquener- 
viis rugoſis. Lin. Sp. Plant. 29. Pepper ⁊vith rough, /pcar- 
ſhaped, oval leaves, having five veins. 

4. PiyEr (Humile) foliis lanceolatis nervoſis rigidis ſeſfi- 


libus. * with fi, ſpear-ſhaped, weined leaves fitting 
ra 


«hoſe to the branches. | 

5. Pir EA (Peltatum) foliis peltatis orbiculato-cordatis 
obtuſis repandis, ſpicis umbellatis. Lin. Sp. Plant. 30. 
Pepper with target fermed leaves, which are orbicular, heart- 
ſhaped, obtuſe, recurved, and have ſpikes growing in umbels. 

6. PirER (Laurifolium) folus lanceolato-ovatis nervoſis, 
ſpicis brevibus. Pepper with ſpear-fhaped, oval, veined lea ves, 
and ſhort ſpikes. | . 

7. Piezr (Tomente/um) foliis ovato-lanceolatis tomen- 
toſis, caule arboreſcente. Pepper with oval, ſpear ſhaped, 
<woolly leaves, and a tree-like ftalk. ; 

8. Pires (Aduncum) foliis ovato-lanceolatis, nervis al- 
ternis, ſpicis uncinatis. Lin. Sp. Plant. 29. Pepper with 
oval ſpear-ſpaped leaves, hawing alternate veins, and crooked 
/ | | 
F 9. PirER (Decumanum) foliis ovato-lanceolatis, acumi- 
natis nervis alternis, ſpicis gracilis uncinatis, Pepper wwith 

; ws ov 


g 
; 
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pr 


oval, Shaped, acute-pointed leaves, having alternate veins, 
and flender crooked ſpikes. | 
10. Piyer {Siribea) foliis cordato-dvatis nervoſis acu- 
minatis, ſpicis "reflexis. Pepper uit eval, heart-ſhaped, 
ner vad, acute pointed leaves, and rene ſpikes. 


<ulent herbaceous ſtalks almoſt as larg 
finger; they are jointed, and divide into many branches, 
never rifing above a foot high, but generally ſpread near 
the ground, putting cut roots at each joint, ſo propagate 
very faft, and ſoon cover a large ſpace of ground. The 
leaves are very thick, ſucculent, broad, ſmooth, and en- 
tire. The foot-ſtalk, which ſuſtains the ſpike or tail, comes 
out at the end of the branches; this is alſo very ſucculent, 
the whole length including the ſpike is about ſeven inches. 
The ſpike is ſtrait, erect, about the fize of a gooſe-quill, 
and y cogered with ſmall flowers, which require a glaſs 
to be diſtinguiſhed, fo have no ; but the whole Gike 
much reſembles the tail of a lizard, for which Plumier gave 
1 beg foie 9 — of the year, but they 
e ikes A t part year, 
zarely wh any ſeeds in Eogland; the plants increaſe very 
fait by their ſtalks, which pur out roots. It requires a warm 
Kove to preſerve it in Eng and ſheuld have but little 
wet, eſpecially in winter. If the plants are plunged into 
the tan-bed in the ſtove, the ftalks will put out roots into 
the tan, ſo may be cut off to make new plants. 

The ſecond fort grows naturally in the Weſt-Indies; this 

3s annual. 'Fhe ftalks are herbaceous and ſucculent ; they 
rife about feven or eight inches high; the leaves are heart- 
pry. wy z the ſpikes of flowers, whach are ſlender, come out 
at the end of the ſtalks; the flowers are very ſmall, and fit 
cloſe to the foot-ſtalk. Theſe appear in Iuly, and are ſue- 
ceeded by very ſmall berries, each containing a ſmall ſeed 
like duſt. If theſe ſeeds are permitted to ſcatter on the pots 
near it, the plants will come up without trouble; or if the 
ſeeds are faved, and ſown upon a hot-bed in the ſpring, the 
lants will riſe eafily, Theſe ſhould be tranſplanted into 
te pots, and plunged into a hot-bed of tanners bark, 
treating them in the ſame way as other tender plants, but 
ſhould not have much wet. 
The third fort grows naturally in Jamaica and Barba- 
does. This hath ſeveral crooked ftems, which riſe to the 
height of twelve or fourteen feet, jointed, hollow, and 
pithy ; theſe divide into many ſmall branches, which are 
arniſhed with fpear-ſhaped, oval, rough leaves, with five 
itudinal veins. The ſpikes come out at the end of the 
branches, having many ſmall flowers fitting cloſe to the 
foot-ftalk, which are ſucceeded by ſmall berries. 

The fourth ſort s naturally in Jamaica. The flalks 
of this are flender, and frequently trail upon the ground, 
putting roots out from their joints like the firſt; they are 
garniſhed with ſtiff ſpear-ſbaped leaves, with one 45 
midrib, and on the back ide have feveral veins running from 
that to the fides. The ſpike of flowers is very flender, and 
ſhaped like thoſe of the former ſorts. . 
he fifth ſort naturally in Jamaiea. 'Fhis hath a 
pretty thick ſpongy talk, which riſes 6fteen feet higb, di- 
viding into ſeveral branches, which are jointed and pithy. 
The leaves ate almoſt round; the foot-ſtalk is faſtened to 
the under fide, fo that the upper ſurface has a mark like a 


navel, where the falk joins, and from that center run out 


PIP 
the veins to the de. The leaves are 


ſhaped like 


but the other pert is, round; the falk be; 8 ben, 
the middle, the leaves have the appearance d. werd 
The ſpikes are ſmall, and grow in form of an ambe), N. 


The fixth fort grows naturally dt La Vera Crus; 
| rica. This bath ſhrubby jointed flalks, which. At 


or ten. ſeet high, dividing into ſeveral branches, whe de 
| garniſhed with ſpear-ſhaped oval leaves; — 


and rough, of the ſame conſiſtence with Laurel leaves, 


ſpikes of flowers come out from the fide of the _ 
thay 


the joints, oppokite to the leaves; they are 
— 4 — and a half long, about n mall 
quill, and are cloſely ſet with flowers like the other ſorts, | 
The ſeventh ſort grows naturally at La Vera Cruz, This 
hath hollow pithy flalks, which riſe twelve or fourtee free 
high, dividing into many crooked branches, having fwellin 
joints, garniſhed with oval 8 leaves, having 8 
veins, and are covered with a woolly down. The ſpi 
of flowers come out from the fide of the branches, Oppoſite 
to the leaves; they are ſlender, and turn downward. 
The eighth ſort grows naturally in Jamaica. This hat 
many hollow ftalks, which riſe about five feet hiph; the 
joints are cloſe and protuberant; they divide into fmaller 
ches, which are iſhed with oval, ſpear 
rough, veined leaves. he ſpikes of flowers come out 
the fide of the branches, oppoſite to the leaves; they we 
ſlender, and are cloſely ſet with ſmall flowers their whole- 
h. This is called Spaniſh Elder in the Weſt-Indies. - 
ninth fort was ſent me by Mr. Robert Millar from 
Panama, near which place he found it growing naturally, 
This hath ſeveral pithy ſtalks, which riſe about five feet 
high, divided into many ſmall branches, garyiſhed with 
oval ſpear-ſhaped leaves, ending -1n acute points. The 
ſpikes of flowers are very flender, and incurved. 
The tenth ſort was ſent me from Cn. This riſes 
with ſeveral ſhrubby ftalks fifteen feet high, dividing into 
many flender branches, with protuberant joints, garniſhed 
| with heart-ſhaped, oval, ſmooth leaves, ending in acute 
points, of a dark green on their upper fide, but pale on 
their under. The ſpikes of flewers come out from the ide 
of the branches; they are extremely flender, and are . 
flexed at the end like a ſcorpion's tail. | 
The eleventh ſort grows at Panama. This hath hollow 
fhrubby ſtalks, which riſe about four feet high, divided in 
many {mal} branches, garnifhed with heart-ſhaped leaves, 
ending in long acute points. The ſpikes come out from 
the ide of the branches; they are ſlender, bending in the 
| middle like a bow, and are cloſely ſet with ſmall herbace- 
| ous flowers, which are ſucceeded by ſmall berries, incloing 
a ſmall ſingle ſeed. £ 0 
| The twelfth fort grows naturally in Jamaica. - This ries 
with a ſhrubby pithy ſtalk about five feet high, ſending o 
ſeveral fide branches, which have protuberant p__ 
| niſhed with heart-ſhaped leaves, full of ſmall veins, 
form a fort of net work. The fpikes come out fro. 
fide of the branches, oppoſite to the leaves : they are ſlender, 
a little bending in the middle, and are cloſely fet with ef 
ſmall herbaceous flowers. which 
The ten laſt mentioned ſorts are abiding plants, 
require a warm ftove to preſerve them in England. = 
prally ; theſe 


may be propagated by ſeeds, if they can be procured 
from the countries where the plants grow natura? — 
ſhould be ſown upon a good hot-bed in the ſpring» — 
when the plants come up, and are fit to tranſplant, ©: 

| ſhould be each put into a ſeparate ſmall pot, filled — 
light freſh earth, and 8 into a hot-bed of — 
| bark, ſhading them every day from the ſun till they yo 
taken freſh root; then they muſt be treated in the ſame 


| 
; 
ö 
N 
N 
1 
N 


+ as other tender exotic plants, admitting freſh air 10 , 


era ng. dg wW=wmurwmhkii Gras oc 
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25 proportion n to the warmth of the ſenonʒ to prevent 
. ing up weak; and when the nights are cold, the 


of the hot- bed ſhould be covered with mats to keep 
varm. As the ſtalks of moſt of theſe plants are ten- 


woald - and when water is given to them, it muſt 
hevith caution, not to beat down the plants, for when that 
ſeldom riſe again. 
[a autumn the plants muſt be plunged into the tan-bed 
o the bark-ſtove, and during the winter they muſt be ſpa- 
rivgly watered ; they require the ſame warmth as the C - 
ee, In ſummer they require a large ſhare of freſh air in 
jot weather, but they muſt be conſtantly kept in the ſtove, 
they are too tender to bear the inclemency of our wea- 


ther in ſummer. 
pFISONIA. Plum. Nov. Gen. 7. tab. 11. Lin. Gen: PI. 


98 Fingrigo. vulgò. | 

The CHARACTERS wg? * Pk 6 
The male flowers grow upon different plants the fruit. 
The male — — pos... ; the tube is ſhort ; the brim 
b expanded, and cut into five acute parts; they have five awl- 
baped flamina, ewhich are lenger than the petal, terminated by 
obtuſe ſammits. The female flowers are of the ſame form; they 
| er the germen, which is ſitaated under the receptacle, ſup- 
wn @ cylindrical ſtyle longer than the petal, crowned by f ue 
Alg ſpreading fligmas. The germen afterward turns to an 
oval _ _ angles' and one cell, containing one 
*. — but one Srreikt of this genus, viz. 
pon (Henleata) ſpinis axillaribus patentiſſimis. Lin. 
Sp. Pl. 1026. Prickly Piſenia; called Fingrige in the Weft- 
hadies. | 
| The male plants differ ſo much in appearance from the 
female, that thoſe who have not ſeen them riſe from the 
lame ſeeds, would ſuppoſe they 
fhall therefore give ſhort deſcriptions of each. 
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which riſe ten or twelve feet high; the bark is of a dark 
brown colour, and ſmooth ; theſe ſend out many branches 
oppolite, which are much ſtronger than thoſe of the female, 
ſo do not hang about ſo looſe. They are garniſhed with 
obverſe, oval, ſtiff leaves, ſtanding oppoſite on ſhort foot- 
falks. From the ſide of the branches come out ſhort cur- 
fons or ſpurs like thoſe of the Pear- tree, having each two 
par of ſmall leaves at bottom, and from the top comes 
out the Mot · ſtalk of the flowers, which is ſlender, ividing 
atthe top into three; each of theſe ſuſtain a ſmall corym- 


landing out beyond the petal, terminated by obtuſe ſummits. 
The ſtalks of the female plants are not fo ſtrong as thoſe 
of the male, ſo require ſepport. Theſe riſe eighteen or 
twenty feet high, ſending out ſlender weak branches o 

pole, armed with ſhort ſtrong hooked ſpines, and 4 
ed with ſmall oval leaves, ſtanding oppoſite on the larger 
es, but on the ſmaller they are alternate, and have 
foot-ſtalks. The flowers are produced in ſmall bunches 
at the end of the branches, fitting upon the germen ; they 
ue ſhaped like thoſe of the male, but have no flamina ; 
in the center is ſituated a cylindrica! ſtyle, crowned by five 
ing ſtigmas. The germen afterward turns to a chan- 


nel i 
ood ſpines cre glutinous capſule, armed with ſmall 


ok plants are common in the ſavannas, and 
. — places in the iſland of Jamaica, as alſo in ſeveral 
g lands in the Weſt- Indies; where it is very trouble- 
faſter; , boever paſſes through the places of their growth, 
ng themſelves by their ſtrong crooked thorns to the 
perſons; and their ſeeds being glutinous and 


oben young, 10 they ſhould not have much wet, which | 
— 


were different ſpecies, I 
The male plants have ſtalks as thick as a man's arm, | 


FTS 
burry, alfo faſten themſelves to whatever touches them ſs 
that the wings of the ground-doves and other birds, are of- 
ten ſo loaded with the ſeeds, as to prevent their flying, by 


| which means they become an eaſy prey. 


In Europe this plant is preſerved in the gardens of ſome 


curious perſons for variety ; it is propagated by ſeeds 
which ſhould be ſown in pots filled Lk ight ri earth, 


and plunged into a hot-bed of tanners bark ; and when the 
plants come up, they ſhould be tranſplanted into ſeparate 
pots, and plunged into the hot-bed again, where they may 
remain till Michaelmas, when they ſhould be rembved into 
the ſtove, and plunged into the bark-bed, and treated in 


f the ſame manner as hath been directed for ſeveral tender 


plants of the ſame country. . 
 PISTACIA. Lin. Gen. Plant. 
| Piſtachia Nut, and Maſtick-tree. 
The Cruaracrters are, 


| 982. Turpentine-tree, 


| The male and female foroers grow wow | ſeparate trees ; the 
male flewwers pagomer® in looſe ſpar/e bares, "rig /mall 
foue-pointed empalements, but no petals ; they have five ſmall 


 flamina, terminated by oval, d, ere ſummits. The 
female flowers have ſmall trifid empalements, but no petals ; they 
have each a large oval permen, ſupporting three reflexed flyles, 
| crowned by thick prickly fligmas. The germen afterward turns 
to a dry berry or nut, incloſing an oval ſmooth ſeed. 
he Syxcies are, 

1. PisTacta (Terebinthus) foliis impari pinnatis, folio- 
lis ſabovatis recurvis. Lin. Mat. Med. 454. Sp. Pl. 1025. 
Piftachia with winged leaves, whoſe lobes are ſome+> 
what oval and returved; or the Piftachia-tree. 

2. PisTacia (Trifolia) foliis ſubternatis. Hort. Cliff. 
456. Piftachia with trifoliate leaves; or three-leaved Turpen- 
tine-tree. 3 

3. Pris TACA (Na- ) foliis pinnatis ternatiſque, 
ſaborbiculatis. Lin. Sp. Pl. 1025. Pifachia with winged 
and trifoliate leaves, which are round. 

4. PisTActa (Vera) foliis impari pinnatis, foliolis ova- 
 to-Janceolatis, Hort. Cliff. 456. Pifachia with unequal 
' winged leaves, whoſe lobes are oval and gear- ape; or com- 


mon 7. ine-tree. 


of herbaceous yellow flowers, having five ſtamina, | 


ſpines, each containing one oblong, oval, ſmooth 


F. PtsTacia (Lentiſcas) foliis abruptè pinnatis, foliolis 
lanceolatis. Hort. Cliff. 455. Piffachia with abrupt winged 
leaves, and ſprar-ſhaped lobes ; or common Maſficł- trer. | 
6. PisTacia (Maffilien/fs) foliis abrupte pinnatis, folio- 
lis lineari-lanceolatis. PiRachia with abrupt winged leaves, 
and narrow ſpear-fſhaped lobes ; or narrow-leaved Maſtick-tret 
of Marſeilles. : Fig 
7. PisTacia (Americana) foliis impari pinnatis, folio- 
lis lanceolato-ovatis acuminatis. Pifachia with unequal 
winged leaves, whoſe lobes are ſpear-ſpaped, oval, and acute- 
nice, | 

7 PrsTacia (Simaruba) foliis pinnatis deciduis, folio- 
lis oblongo ovatis. Piffacbhia with N deciduous leaves, 
| having oblong oval lobes; commonly called Birch-tree in Ju- 

maica. | | 
9. Prsraci (Orientalis) foliis impari pinnatis, foliohs 
| Janceolatis, exterioribus majoribus. Pifachia <uith unequal 
* aged leaves, whoſe lobes are ſpear aped, and the outer ones 
the e/#. SY 1 
The rd ſort is the Piſtachia Nut- tree, whoſe fruit is 
much better known in England than the tree. This grows 
naturally in Arabia, Perſia, and Syria, from whence the 
nuts are annually brought to Europe. In thoſe countries it 
grows to the height of twenty-five or thirty feet; the bark 
of the ſtem and old branches is of a dark ruſſet colour, but 
that of the young branches is of a light brown ; theſe are 

| garniſhed with winged leaves, compoſed ſometimes of t 

| and at others of three pair of lobes, terminated by an 
1 one ; theſe lobes approach toward an oval ſhape, and thei? 
4E2 edges 
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edges turn backward ; if theſe are bruiſed, they emit an 


odour hkethe ſhell of the nut. Some of theſe trees pro- 


duce male flowers, others have female, and ſome, when 
old, have both on the ſame tree. The male flowers come 
out from the fide of the branches, in looſe bunches or kat- 
kins ; they are of an herbaceous colour, having no petals, 
but have each five ſmall ſtamina, crowned by large four- 
cornered ſummits, filled with farina ; when that is diſcharg- 
ed, the flowers fall off. The female flowers come out in 
cluſters from the fide of the branches; theſe have no pe- 


tals, but have each a large oval germen, ſupporting three 
reflexed 


ſtyles, and are ſucceeded by oval nuts. This tree 
flowers in April, but the fruit ſeldom ripens in England. 
It is propagated by the nuts, which ſhould be planted in 
| p* filled with light kitchen-garden earth, and plunged 

nto a moderate hot. bed to bring up the plants; when theſe 
appear, they ſhould have a large ſhare of air admitted to 
them, to prevent their drawing up weak ; and by degrees 
they muſt be hardened to bear the open air, to which they 
ſhould be expoſed the beginning of June, and may remain 
abroad till autumn, when they ſhould be placed under a 
hot-bed frame to ſcreen them from the froſt in winter, for 
while they are young, they are too tender to live through 
the wintef in England without protection, but they ſhould 
always be expoſed to the air in mild weather ; the plants 
ſhed their leaves in autumn, fo ſhould not have much wet 
in winter; and in the ſpring, before they begin to ſhoot, 
Gy muſt be tranſplanted each into a ſeparate ſmall pot; 
and if they are plunged into a very moderate hot-bed, it 
will forward their putting out new roots; but as ſoon as 
they begin to ſhoot, they muſt be gradually hardened, and 
placed abroad again: the plants may be kept in pots three 
or four years till they have got ſtrength, during which 
time they ſhould be ſheltered in winter ; afterward they 
may be turned out of the pots, and planted in the full 
ground, ſome againſt high walls to a warm aſpect, and others 
in a ſheltered fituation, where they will bear the cold of 
our ordinary winters very well, but in ſevere froſts they are 


often deſtroyed. The trees flower and produce fruit in 


Evgland, but the ſummers are rarely warm enough to ripen 
the nuts. 


The ſecond ſort grows naturally in Sicily and the Levant, 
where it is a tree of middling fize, covered with a rough 
brown bark, dividing into many branches, garniſhed with 
leaves, which for the moſt part have three, but ſome have 
four oval lobes ; they ſtand upon long foot-ſtalks, and are 
of a dark green colour. The male flowers grow upon dif- 
ferent trees from the female, and are like thoſe of the for- 
mer ſort, but of a yellowiſh green colour. The female 
flowers of this fort I have not ſeen, ſo can give no account 
of them; theſe are ſucceeded by fruit like that of the for- 


mer, but much fmaller. This is propagated by ſeeds in 
the ſame manner as the former, 


the plants ſhould be 
treated in the ſame way, but require more protection in 
winter. 'There were ſeveral plants of this kind in the Eng- 
Þſh gardens before the year 1740, which had lived abroad 
ſome years againſt walls, but that ſevere winter killed moſt 
of them. 

The third ſort grows in Italy and the ſouth of France, 
but is ſuppoſed to have been tranfplanted there from ſome 
other country. This is a tree of a middling fize, covered 
with a light gray bark, ſending out many fide branches, 

ſhed with leaves, which have ſometimes five, and at 
others but three roundiſh lobes, ſtanding upon pretty long 
ſoot-ſtalks, of a light green colour. The male flowers grow 
upon ſeparate trees from the fruit, as in the other forts; the 
Fruit of this is ſmall, but eatable. This is propagated by 


the nuts in the ſame way as the firſt, and the plants are 


—— 


| is propagated by ſeeds, but unleſs they are ſown in autumn 


| 


* 


air, in the 


any protection. 


liſh gardens, to adorn the green -houſe in winter. This in 


leaves, com 


. they are of an herbaceous colour, 9 May, and 


will put out roots in one year, and may t 


holds in the plants which are propagated by 


'B ris 


The fourth feet gromn naturally in Barbary, 
Spain and Italy, This is a tree of middling | 


with a brown bark, dividing into many branches whoſe 
bark is very ſmooth while young; it is garniſbed with 
winged leaves, compoſed of three or four pair of oval ſ 
ſhaped lobes, terminated by an odd one. The flower, a, 
— and female on different trees, as the former: the 
flowers of this have purpliſh ſtamina; they ap 


ar in Apri 
but] have not ſeen any of the female trees in Ro er 


ſoon after they are ripe, they ſeldom grow the firſt 
but remain in the — a whole year; and unleb th" 
ſceds are taken from fuch trees as grow near a male, the ſeedy. 
will not grow, as I have ſeveral times experienced, 

The plants of this ſort may be treated in the ſame'man.. 
ner as the firſt, and are as hardy. There is a tree of this 


fort now growing in the gardens of the Biſhop of London 


Fulham, againſt a wall, which was planted there above = 


years ago, which has endured the winters without cover; 


and ſome trees of this kind, which were planted in the open 

den of his Grace the Duke of Richmond, at 
Goodwood in Suſſex, had ſurvived ſeveral winters without 
From theſe trees the common turpentice 
of the ſhops was formerly taken, but there is little of that 
now imported, but that from ſome of the cone-bearing trees. 
is generally ſubſtituted for it. 

The fifth ſort is the common Maſtick-tree, which is bet- 
ter knewn in the gardens by its Latin title of Lentiſcus. 
This grows naturally in Spain, Portugal, and Italy, and 
being evergreen, the plants have been preſerved in the Eng. 


its native countries riſes to the height of eighteen or twenty 
feet, covered with a gray bark, ſending out many branches, 
which have a reddiſh brown bark, garniſhed with winged 
poſed of three or four pair of ſmall ſpear-ſhaped 
lobes, without an odd one at the end. The midrib which 
ſuſtains the lobes, has two narrow borders or wings, running 
from lobe to lobe ; theſe lobes are of a lucid green on their 
upper ſide, but — on their under. The male flowers 
come out in looſe cluſters from the fide of the branches; 


ſoon fall off. 'Theſe are generally upon t plants 
from the fruit, which alſo grows in cluſters, and are ſmall 


| berries of a black colour when ripe. 


The plants of this ſort are generally propagated no 
down of their young branches, which, if pro rly m , 
en be cut of 
from the old plants, and each tranſplanted into ſeparate 
ſmall pots. Theſe muſt be protected in winter, and in 
ſummer placed abroad in a ſheltered fituation, and treated 
in the ſame way as the other hardy kinds of green-houſe 
plants. It may alſo be propagated by ſeeds, in the ſame 
way as the Turpentine-tree, but if the ſeeds are not taken 
from trees growing in the neighbourhood of the male, * 
will not grow); and if they are kept out of the ground 
ſpring, the plants rarely appear till the ſpring following- 
When theſe plants have obtained ſtrength, ſome of them 
may be turned out of the E. and planted againit _ 
walls, where, if the branches are trained againſt the 5 
they will endure the cold of our ordinary winters very wel, 
and with a little ſhelter in ſevere winters they may be pre- 
ſerved. 


The ſixth ſort s naturally about Marſeilles, and in 


ſome other places in the ſouth of France, where it 7 ” 
the ſame height as the former, from which it differs 1n 


; bes 
ing one or two pair of lobes more on each leaf; the lo 
— much — 4.4 and of a paler colour. This difference 


ſo may 
ſeeds, bo 


_—— i 1 


1 , m ,, nn an alt 
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rpronounced diſtinct es. It is gated in the 
way as the former 12 is n 
Epe ſeventh ſort grows naturally in many of the iſlands 
i the Weſt-Indies, where it riſes to a middling ſtature, di- 
viding into Many branches, covered with a purpliſh bark, 
md garniſbed with winged leaves; compoſed of two or three 

ol ſpear-ſhaped, having oval, acute. pointed lobes, ter. 
Tewel by an odd one; they are very thin and tender, and 
hare long ſoot-ſtalks. The male flowers come out at the 
ed of the branches; they are difpoſcd in a ſingle racemus 
for bunch ;) they are of a purpliſh colour, and have 
ammits. The fruit grows upon ſeparate trees from 
the male flowers ; they are ſhaped like the nuts of Piſtachia, 
bat are ſmaller, and not eatable. | 

The eighth ſort grows naturally in Jamaica, and alſo in 
moſt of the other iflands in the Weſt-Indies, where it riſes 
t the height of thirty or forty feet, covered with a looſe 


brown dark, which falls off in large pieces; the ſtems are 


farge, and divide into many branches toward the top, which 
ne crooked and unfightly ; theſe are garniſhed with winged 


, compoſed of five or ſix pair of oblong, oval, ſmooth 
— terminated by an odd one. The flowers come out 


at the end of the branches, in long looſe bunches of a yel- 
lowiſh colour ; theſe grow on different trees, or on different 

of the ſame tree from the fruit, which alſo hangs in 
g bunches, and is about the fize of a middling Pea, 
+ having a dark ſkin, covering a nut about the ſize of a com- 
| mon Cherry-ftone, and of the fame colour. 

Theſe two trees are tender, ſo will not thrive in this 
country, unleſs they are kept in a warm ftove. They 
propagated by ſeeds, which muſt be taken from ſuch trees 
as grow in the neighbourhood of the males, otherwiſe oy 
will not grow, as I have too often found true. Theſe 
ſhould be ſown in pots filled with light earth, and plunged 
into a good hot-bed of tanners bark ; and when the plants 
are come up fit to remove, they ſhould be each planted in 
z ſeparate ſmall pot, and plunged into a freſh hot-bed, 
treating them in the ſame way as other tender plants from 
the ſame countries, and in autumn they ſhould be removed 
into the ſtove, plunging the pots into the tan- bed; during 
the winter they muſt have but little water, eſpecially if 
they caſt their leaves, which is generally the caſe after the 
firſt winter; for the young plants frequently retain their 
leaves the whole year, but afterward they are deſtitute of 
leaves for two months, in the latter part of winter. The 
plants ſhould conſtantly remain in the ſtove, but in warm 
you they muſt have a large ſhare of air admitted to 

m. | 3 * 

The ninth ſort is the true Maſtick-tree of the Levant, 
from which the Maſtick is gathered. This has been con- 

aded with the common — by moſt botanic wri- 


ters; and Tournefort, who was on the ſport where the Maſ- 


uck is collected, has not diſtinguiſhed the ſpecies ; though 
lays, the leaves of the trees in the Levant, are larger 
than thoſe of the common ſort, but takes no notice of their 
being unequally winged. The ſeeds of this tree were ſent 
me by Monſ. Richard, gardener to the King of France at 
Verſailles, who received them from the iſland of Chio in the 
at: the bark of the tree is brown; the leaves are 
compoſed of two or three pair of ſpear-ſhaped lobes, ter- 
minated by an odd one; the outer lobes are the largeſt, the 
orders gradually diminiſh, the innermoſt being the leaſt; 
theſe turn of a browniſh cclour toward autumn, when the 
plants are expcſed to the open air; but if they are under 
laſſes, they keep green. The leaves continue all the year, 
ut are not ſo thick as thoſe of the common ſort, nor are 
the plants fo hardy. It is propagated by ſeeds in the ſame 


upper 


iſh, and cloſe together ; the keel is 
ed, and ſhorter than the <wings. 
bodies ; the upper fingle one is plain and arwl-ſhaped, the other 


flalks 8 


way as the common Lentiſcus, but the plants while young 


* 
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ſhould be kept in a gentle temperature of warmth in win- 

ter, and require a warm ſheltered fituation in ſummer. _ 

When they have obtained ſtrength, they may be kept in a 
you green-houſe in winter,. but ſhould have little water 
urin 


that ſeaſon. 


PISUM. Toutn. Inſt. R. H. 394. tab. 215. Pea. 

The CnaracTErs are, | | 
T he flower hath an empalement cut into five points, the two 
ng broadeſt ; it bath four petals, and is of the butterfly 


kind. The ſtandard is broad, heart-ſhaped, reflexed, and in- 
dented, ending in a point. The two wings are Sorter, : round- 


compreſed, half-moon-ſhap- 


It hath ten ſtamina in two 


nine are cylindrical below the middle, awl-ſhaped above, and 
cut ; theſe are joined together. It has an oblong compreſſed ger- 
men, with a triangular rifing fyle. The germen afterward 
becomes a large, long, taper pod, terminated by a ſhort riſing 


point, opening with two valves, having one row of roundijh 
feeds 


The Streiks are, 

1. Pis un (Sativum) ſtipulis infernè rotundatis crenatis,. 
petiolis teretibus, pedunculis multifloris. Hort. Upſal. 
215. Pea whoſe lower flipulez are roundiſh, indented, with 


taper foot-ftalks, and many flowers on a foot tall; greater 


Garden Pea. | 
2. Pisum (Humile) caule erecto ramoſo, foliis bijugatis, 
foliolis rotundioribus. Pea with an ere branching ſtalk, and 


leaves having two pair of round lobes; Dwarf Pea. 
are | 


3- Pisvm (Umbellatum) ſtipulis quadrifidis acutis, pe- 
dunculis multifloris terminalibus. J with four-poimted . 
acute ftipuls, and foot-ſtalks bearing many flowers, which ter- 
minate the flalks ; the Roſe or Crown Pea. | 
4. Pisum (Maritimum) petiolis ſupra planiuſculis, caule 
angulato, ſtipulis ſagittatis, pedunculis multifloris. Flor. 
Suec. 608. Pea with foot-ftalks which are plain on their up- 
per fide, an angular fall, arrow-pointed ftipulæ, and foot- 
s bearing many ers. 
PisUmM (Americanum) caule angulato procumbente,. 
foliolis inferioribus lanceolatis acute dentatis, ſummis ſa- 
ittatis. Pea awith an angular trailing flalk, whoſe lower: 
| Fares are ſpear-ſhaped, ſharply indented, and thoſe at the top 
arrow-pointed ; commonly called Cape Horn Pea. 5 
6. Pis uu (Ochrus) petiolis decurrentibus membranaceis; 
diphyllis, pedunculis unifloris. Hort. Cliff. 370. Pea with 


membranaceous 8 feot-ftalks, having two leaves, and one 
flower upon a foot-ftalk. 

There is a great variety of Garden Peaſe now cultivated 
in England, which are diſtinguiſhed by the gardeners and 
ſeedſmen, and have their different titles; but as great part 
of theſe have been ſeminal variations, ſo if they are not ve 
carefully managed, by taking away all thoſe plants which: 
have a tendency to alter before the ſeeds are formed, they 
will degenerate into their original ſtate ; therefore all thoſe. 
perſons who are curious in the choice of their ſeeds, Jook 
carefully over thoſe which they defign for ſeeds at the time 
when they begin to flower, and draw out all the plants 
which they diſlike from the other. This is what they call 
Roguing their Peaſe, meaning hereby, the taking out all 
the bad plants from the good, that the farina of the for- 
mer may not impregnate the latter ; to prevent which, they 
always do it before the flowers open ; by thus diligently 
drawing out the bad, reſerving thoſe which come earlieſt 
to flower, they have greatly improved their Peaſe of Jate 
years, and are conſtantly endeavouring to get forwarder 


varieties; ſo that it would be to little purpoſe in this place, 


to attempt giving a particular account of all the varieties, 
now cultivated ; therefore I ſhall only mention their tittes 


by 
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by which they. are to known, placing them accord- 

ing to tha 228 ws the bk, or gathering. 
u 


: 
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glaſſes; after which it ſhould remain three or 
et the ſteam of the hed paſs off, before you 
' therein, obſerving 


yo 
8 


voor dans 
every day to raiſe the glaſſes, Pants 

vent for the riſing ſteam to pals off; then, when you ing 
the bed of a moderate temperature for heat, You ſhouly, 
with a trowel, or ſome other inſtrument, take up the plant, 
as carefully as poſſible, to preſerve the earth to their roots, 
two feet 


The Golden Hotſpur. Nonpareil. 
The Charlton. Sugar Dwarf. 
The Reading Hotſpur. Sickle Pea. ; 
Maſters's Hotſpur. Marrowfat. . 
Eſſex Hotſpur. Roſe, or Crown Pea. 
The Dwarf Pea. Rouncival Pea. 
The Sugar Pea. Gray Pea. 
Spaniſh Morotto. Pig Pea, with ſome others. 


The Engliſh Sea Pea is found wild upon the ſhore in Suſ- 
Fex, and ſeveral other counties in England, and is undoubt- 
edly a different fpecies from the common Pea. 

'The fifth ſort hath a biennial root, which continues two 
years.” This was brought form Cape Horn by Lord Anfon's 
cook, when he paſſed that Cape, where theſe Peaſe were a | 

at relief to the ſailors. It is kept here as a curioſity, 
but the Peaſe are not ſo for eating as the worſt ſort 
now cultivated in England ; it is a low trailing plant ; the 
Jeaves have two lobes on each foot-ſtalk; tho: below are © 
Ipear-ſhaped, and ſharply Mdented on their edges, but the 
upper leaves are ſmall and arrow-pointed. The flowers are 
blue, each foot · ſtalk ſuſtaining four or five flowers; the pods 
are taper, near three inches long, and the ſeeds are round, 
About the ſize of Tares. | 

The fixth ſort is annual. This naturally among 
the Corn in Sicily, and ſome parts of Italy, but is here pre- 
ſerved in botanic gardens for the ſake of variety. It hath . 
an angular ſtalk riſing near three feet high; the leaves ſtand 

winged foot- „each ſuſtaining two oblong lobes. 

he flowers are of a pale yellow colour, like thoſe 
of the other ſorts of Pea, but are ſmall, each foot-flalk 

ſuſtaining one flower ; theſe are ſucceeded by pods about 

two inches long, containing five or fix roundiſh ſeeds, which 

are 4. little any on their fides. Theſe are by ſome 

ns eaten „ but unleſs are gathered very youn 
— are — and at beſt 5 the — Pes, 
It may be ſown and managed in the ſame way as the Gar- 


den Pea. 
to ſet down the method of cultivating 


E mall now 
the ſeveral ſorts of Garden Peaſe, ſo as to continue them 
throughout the ſeaſon. | | 

It is a common practice with the gardeners near London, 
to raiſe Peaſe upon hot-beds, to have them very early in the 
ſpring; in order to which, they ſow their Peaſe upon warm 

rs, under walls or hedges, about the middle of Octo- 
ber; and when the plants come up, they draw the earth up 
13838 ſtems with a hoe, the better to protect them 

m froſt. 

latter end of January, or the beginning of February, ob- 
ſerving to earth them up from time to time as the plants 
advance in height (for the reaſons before given ;) as alſo to 
cover them in very hard froſt with Peaſe havim ſtraw, or 
ſome other light covering, to preſerve them from being de- 
Aroyed ; then, at the time before-mentioned, they make a 
Hot-bed (in proportion to the quantity of Peaſe intended) 
which muſt be made of good hot dung, well prepared and 
properly mixed together, that the heat may not be &oo 
great. The dung ſhould be laid from two to three feet 
thick, according as the beds are made earlier or later in the 
ſeaſon ; when the dung is equally levelled, chen the earth 
{which ſhould be light and freſh, but not over rich) muſt * 
be laid. thereon about fix or eight inches thick, laying it 
equally all over the bed. This being done, the frames * 
{which ſhould be two feet high on the back ſide, and about 


| and keep 


| ground, When the weather 1s 


other, except 


| or four years, they are apt to degenerate, and be later in 


In theſe places they let them remain until the | 
| you ſhould draw the earth up to their ſhanks in the manner 


and plant them into the hot-bed in rows, about 

aſunder, and the plants about an inch diſtant from each 
other in the rows, obſerving to water and ſh:de chem unti 

they have taken root; after which you muſt be careful to 
give them air at all times when the ſeafon is favourable, * 
otherwiſe they will draw * very weak, and be ſubjedt to 
grow mouldy and decay. You ſhould alſo draw the earth 
up to the ſhanks of the plants as they advance in height, 
them always clear from weeds. The water they 
ſbould have muſt be given them ſparingly, for if they are 
too much watered, it will cauſe them to grow too rank, and 
ſometimes rot off the plauts at their thanks, juſt above 
very hot, you ſhould cover 
the glaſſes with mats in the heat of the day, to ſcreen them 
from the violence of the ſun, which is then too t for 
them : but when the plants begin to fruit, they ſhould be 
watered oftener, and in greater plenty than before ; for by 
that time the plants will have nearly done growing, and the 
often Ns them will occafion their producing a greater 
en fruit. 1 

| ad ſort of Pea which is generally uſed for this 
13 the Dwarf, for all the other forts ramble too much to be 
kept in frames; the reaſon for ſowing them in the common 
ground, and afterwards tranſplanting them on a hot-bed, 
is to check their growth, cauſe them to bear in leſs 
compals; for if the ſeeds were ſown upon a hot-bed, and 
the plants continued thereon, they would produce ſuch 
luxuriant plants as are not to be contained in the frames, 
and would bear but little fruit. | 
The next ſort of Pea, which is ſown to ſucceed thoſe on 
the hot-bed, is the Hotſpur, of which there are reckoned 
ſeveral varieties; as the Golden Hotſpur, the Charlton 
Hotſpur, the Maſters's Hotſpur, the Reading Hotſpur, and 
ſome others; which are very little differing from each 
in their carly bearing, for which the Golden 
and Charlton Hotſpurs are chiefly preferred; though if 
either of theſe ſorts are cultivated in the ſame place for three 


| 


fruiting ; for which reaſon, curious perſons procure 
their ſeeds annually from ſome diſtant place ; and in the 
choice of theſe ſeeds, if they could be obtained from a cold- 
er ſituation and a poorer ſoil, than that in which they are 
to be ſown, it will be much better than on the contrary, and 
they will come earlier in the ſpring. 
Theſe muſt alſo be ſown on warm borders, toward the 
latter end of October; and when the plants are come ups 


before directed, which ſhould be repeated as the plants ad- 
vance in height (always obſerving to do it when the grou 
is dry) which will greatly protect the flems of the plants 
againſt froſt; and if the winter ſhould prove very ſevere, - 
will be of great ſervice to the plants to cover them - ; | 
Peaſe-haulm, or ſome other light covering, which 28 
be conſtantly taken off in mild weather, and only ſuſfe 
toremain on during the continuance of the froſt ; for if or 
are kept too cloſe, they will draw up very weak and ten -» 
and thereby be liable to be deſtroyed with the leaſt inc 
mericy of the ſeaſon. * | 
In the ſpring you muſt carefully clear them from W 0 
and draw bac fieſb earth up to their ſtems, but do = 
raiſe it too high to the plants, left by burying their lea 


 Surteen inches in front) muſt be put on, and covered with | you ſhould rot their tems, as is ſometimes the 


caſe, eſpe- 
1a 


18 


— from vermin, which, if permitted to remain amongſt 
© ants, will increaſe ſo plentifully, as to devour the 
deeper of them. The chief of the vermin which in- 
1 2 the flugs, which lie all the day in the ſmall 
of che earth, near the ſtems of the plants, and in 

the night-time come out, and make terrible deſtruction of 
the Peale ; and theſe chiefly abound in wet ſoils, or where 
den is neglected, and over-run with weeds ; therefore 
ould make the ground clear every way round the Peaſe 


I" gefroy their harbours ; and afterwards in a fine mild 
— very early, when theſe vermin are got abroad 


dom their holes, you ſhould ſlack a quantity of lime, which 
ſhould be ſtrown hot over the ground pretty thick, which 
vill deftroy the vermin wherever it happens to fall upon 
them, but will do very little injury to the Peaſe, provided 
be not ſcattered too thick upon them. This is the 
bel method I could ever find to deſtroy theſe troubleſome 
ET this crop of Peaſe ſucceeds, it will immediately follow 
thoſe on the hot-bed ; but for fear this ſhould miſcarry, it 
vill be proper to ſow two more crops at about a fortnight 
a three weeks diſtance from each other, ſo that there may 
de the more chances to ſucceed. This will be ſufficient 
itil the ſpring of the year, when you may ſow ſeveral more 
erops of theſe Peaſe at a fortnight diſtance from each other. 
The late ſowings will be ſufficient to continue the early ſort 
of Peaſe through the ſeaſon, but it will be proper 
fome of the large ſort of Peaſe to ſucceed them for the uſe 
of the family; in order to which, you ſhould ſow ſome of 
the Spaniſh Morotto, which is a great bearer, and a hardy 
fort of Pea, about the middle of February, upon a clear 
open ſpot of ground. Theſe mult be ſown in rows about 
four-feet aſunder, and the Peaſe ſhould be dropped in the 
drills about an inch diftance, covering them about two 
inches deep with earth, being very careful that none of 
them lie uncovered, which will draw the mice, pigeons, 
er rooks, to attack the whole ſpot; and it often happens, 
by this negle&, that a whole plantation is devoured by 
theſe creatures; whereas, when there are none of the Peale 
ft in fight, they do not ſo eaſily find them out. 

About a fortnight after this you ſhould ſow another ſpot, 
either of this ſort, or any other Lows ſort of Pea, to ſucceed 
thoſe, and then continue-to repeat ſowing once a fortnight, 
till the middle or latter end of May, only obſerving to allow 
the Marrowfats, and other very large ſorts of Peale, at leaſt 
four feet and a half between row and row; and the Roſe 
Pea ſhould be allowed at leaſt eight or ten inches di ſtance 
plant from plant in the rows, for. theſe grow very large, 
and if they have not room allowed them, they will ſpoi 
= other by drawing them up very tall, and will produce 
10 fruit. 

When theſe plants come up, the earth ſhould be drawn 
up to their ſhanks (as was before direQed,) and the ground 

pt entirely clear from weeds; and when the plants are 
grown eight or ten inches high, you ſhould ſtick ſome bruſh- 
wood into the ground cloſe to the Peaſe for them to ramp 
upon, which will ſapport them from trailing upon the 

round, which is very apt to rot the large growing ſorts of 
eaſe, eſpecially in wet ſeaſons ; beſides, by thus ſupportin 
m, the air can freely between them, which will 
preſerve the bloſſoms from falling off before their time, and 
occaſion them to bear much better, than if permitted to lie 
upon the ground, and there will be room to paſs between 
rows to gather the Peaſe when they are ripe. 
The dwarf forts of Peaſe may be ſown much cloſer 
er than thoſe before-mentioned, for theſe ſeldom riſe above 


a foot high, and rarely ſpread above half a foot in width,. 


theſe need not have more room than two feet 100 


ts wet ſeaſons. You ſhould alſo obſerve to keep them | 


to have. 
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from row, and not above an inch aſunder in the hun. 
Theſe will produce a good quantity of Peaſe, provided the 
ſeaſon be not over-dry ; but they ſeldom continue long in 
bearing, ſo that they are not ſo proper to ſow for the main 
crop, when a quantity of Peaſe is expected for the table, 
their chief excellency being for hot-beds, where they will 
produce a greater quan ity of Peaſe- (provided they are well 
managed) than if expoſed to the. open air, where the heat 
of the ſun ſoon dries them up. 

The Sickle Pea is much more common in Holland than 
in England, it being the fort cultivated in that coun- 
try; but in England they are only propagated by curious 
gentlemen for their own table, and are rarely brought into 
the markets. 'This ſort the birds are very fond of, and if 
they are not prevented, many times deſtroy the whole crop. 
This ſhould be planted in rows about two feet and a half 
aſunder, and be managed as hath been directed for the 
other ſorts. | | 

Although I have directed the ſowing of the large ſorts of 
Peaſe for the — crop, yet theſe are not ſo ſu eet as the 
early Hotſpur Peaſe; therefore it will alſo be proper to con- 


tiaue a ſucceſſion of thoſe ſorts through the ſeaſon, in ſmall 


uantines, to ſupply the beſt table, which may be done by 
ing every fortnight ; but all thoſe which are ſown late 
in the ſeaſon, ſhould have a ſtrong moiſt ſoil, for in hot light- 
| * will burn up, and come to nothing. 
e 


growing ſorts may be cultivated for the com- 
mon uſe of the family, becauſe theſe will produce in greater 
quantities than the other, and will endure the drought bet- 
ter, but the early kinds are by far the ſweeter-taſted Peaſe. 

The beſt of all the large kinds is the Marrowfat, which, - 
if gathered young, is a well taſted Pea; and this will con- 
tinue good through the month of Auguſt, if planted on a. 
ſtrong ſoil. | | 

The gray and other large winter Peaſe are ſeldom. cul-- 
tivated in gardens, becauſe they require a great deal of 
room, but are uſually ſown in fields in moſt parts of Eng- 
land. The beſt time for ſowing of theſe is about the be- 
ginning of March, when the weather is pretty dry, for if 
they are put into the 7 in a very wet ſeaſon, they are 
apt to rot, eſpecially it the ground be cold; theſe ſnould be 
allowed at leaſt three feet diſtance row from row, and muſt 
be ſown very thin in the rows; for if they are ſown. too 
thick, the haulm will ſpread ſo as to fill the ground, and 
ramble over each other, which will cauſe the plants - to rot, 
and prevent their bearing. 

The common white Pea will do beſt on light ſandy land, 
or on a rich looſe ſoil. The uſual method of ſowing theſe- 
Peaſe is with a broad-caſt, and ſo harrow them in: but it is - 
a much better way to ſow them in drills about three feer- 
aſunder, for half the quantity of ſeed will do for an acre, . 
and being ſet regularly, the ground may be ſtirred with a 
hoe to deſtroy the weeds, and earth up the Peaſe, which 
will greatly improve them, and the Peaſe may be much 
eaſter cut in autumn when they are ripe. The uſual time 
for ſowing of theſe Peaſe is ahout the middle or latter end 
of March, on warm land, but on cold ground they ſhould 
be ſown a fortnight or three weeks later. In the com- 
mon way of ſowing, they allow three buſhels or more to, 
an acre, but if they are drilled, one buſhe] will be full“ 
enough. 

The Green and Maple Rouncivals require a ſtronger ſoil- 
than the white, and ſhould be ſown early in the ſpring; 
alſo the drills ſnould be made at a greater diſtance from - 
each other, for as theſe are apt to grow rank, eſpecially in 
a wet ſeaſon, they ſhould be ſet in rows three feet and a. 
half, or four feet aſunder ; and the ground between the rows = 
ſhould be ftirred two or three times with a hoe, which will 


| not only deſtroy the weeds, but, by earthing up the Peaſe, - 


greatly improve them, and alſo render the. ground better to 
W de; crop is put on it the following ſeaſon. 
The gray Peaſe thrive beſt on a ſtron 
are commonly ſown under furrow, but by this method they 
are always too thick, and do not 2 there- 
fore all theſe rank-growing plants ſhould be ſown in drills, 


2 land; theſe 


where the ſeeds will be more equally ſcattered, and lodged 


at the ſame depth in the 
way, ſome of the ſeeds fe 
are not ſcattered at equal diſtances. 
toward the end of N as they are much hardier than 
either of the former ſorts, but the culture of theſe ſhould 
be the fame. | 


The beſt method ta ſow theſe Peaſe is to draw a drill with 


und; whereas in the common 


| 4 hoe by a line about two inches deep, and then ſcatter the 


| ſeeds therein; after which, with a rake, you may draw the 
earth over them, whereby they will be equally covered : 
this is a very quick method for gardens, but where they are 
ſown in fields, they commonly make a ſhallow furrow with 
the plough, and ſcatter the ſeeds therein, and then with a 
harrow they cover them over again. After this, the great 
trouble is to keep them clear from weeds, and draw the 
earth up to the plants ; this, in ſuch countries where labour 
is dear, is a great expence to do it by the hand with a hoe; 
but this may be eaſily effected with a ſmall plough, which 
may be drawn through between the rows,” which will en- 


it mellow, and greatly promote the growth of the plants. 
When any of theſe ſorts are intended for ſeed, there ſhould 
de as many rows of them left ungathered, as may be thought 


neceſſary to furniſh a ſufficient quantity of ſeed ; and when 


the Peaſe are in flower, they ſhould be carefully looked over 


to draw out all thoſe plants which are not of the right ſort, 


for there will always be ſome rogutſh plants (as the gardeners 


. % 


— 


term them) in every ſort, which, if left to mix, will dege- 
verate the kind. Theſe muſt remain until their pods are 
changed brown, and begin to ſplit, when you ſhould imme- 
diately gather them up, together with the haulm; and if 
you have not room to ſtack them till winter, you may 
threſh them out as ſoon as they are dry, and put them up 
in ſacks for uſe; but you muſt be very careful not to let 
them remain too long abroad after they are ripe, for if wet 
ſhould happen, it would rot them, and heat, after a ſhower 
of rain, would cauſe their pods to burſt, and caſt forth their 
ſeeds, ſo that the greateſt part of them would be loſt ; but, 
as I ſaid before, it is not adviſeable to continue ſowing of 
the ſame ſeed longer than two years, for the reaſons there 
laid down, but rather to exchange their ſceds every year, 
or every two years at leaſt, whereby you may always expect 
to have them prove right. 

PISUM CORDATUM. See CarDiosPERMUM, - 

PITTONITA. See TovrnerFORTIA. 

PLANTA, a plant, is defined by the ingenious Mr. 

ohn Martyn to be an organical body, deſtitute of ſenſe and 
pontaneous motion, adhering to another body in ſuch a 
manner, as to draw from it its nouriſhment, and having 
power of propagating itſelf by ſeed. As to the parts, of 
which a plant conſiſts, they are the root, ſtalk, leaf, flower, 
and fruit. | 

PLANTAGO. Tourn. Inſt. R. H. 126. tab. 
tain. 

To this genus Dr. Linnzus has joined the Coronopus and 
Pſyllium of Tournefort. The firſt of theſe is called Hartſ- 
horn, the latter Fleawort. Of theſe there are ſeveral diſ- 
tin ſpecies, and ſome varieties, but asthey are rarely cul- 
tivated in gardens, I ſhall not enumerate them here, and 


48. Plan- 


ſhall only mention ſuch of them as grow naturally in Eng- 
land. Of the Plantain there are the following forts; the 
common broad-leaved Plantain, called Weybread ; the great 


{ hoary Plantain, or Lambs-tongue ; the narrow-leayey 


twice as deep as others, and | 
Theſe may be ſown - 


girely eradicate the weeds, and by ſtirring the ſoil, render | 
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" tain, or Ribwort, and the followin 
found in England, which are 3 the Beſom 
tain, and Roſe Plantain. The Plantains grow naturally ; 
| paſtures in moſt parts of England, and are frequently Jin 
troubleſome weeds. The common Plantain, and Ry 
Plantain, are both uſed in medicine, and are ſo well * 
as to need no deſcription. "own 
Of the Coronopus, or Buckſhorn Plantain, there ae 
varieties growing in England, viz. the common Bucks; 
which grows plentifully on heaths every where, and the 
narrow- leaved Welſh fort, which is foun vpon many of the 
Welſh mountains. The firſt of theſe was formerly cy tivated 
as a ſallad herb in gardens, but has been long ; 
from thence for its rank diſagreeable flavour It is ſome- 
times nſed in medicine. There has been one ſpec; of 
Pſylliom or Fleawort, found growing naturally in En 
which is the fort uſed in medicine; this was found in the 
| earth, thrown out of the bottom of the canals, which were 
dug for the Chelſea water-works, where it grew in 
plenty. The ſeeds of this muſt have been buried 
ſome ages, for no perſon remembcrs any of the plants grow. 
ing in that 1 before. The ſeeds of this are 
ſometimes uſed, which are imported from the ſouth of 
France. 
| PLANTAIN-FTREE. See Musa. 
PLANTING. Although the method of Planting the 
various ſorts of trees is fully ſet down under the ſeveral ar. 
ticles where each kind is mentioned, yet it may not be 
| amiſs to ſay ſomething in general upon that head in this 
place, which ſhall be ſet down as briefly as poſſible. And, 
Firſt, The firſt thing in the Planting of trees is to prepare 
the ground (according to the different ſorts of trees you 
intend to plant) before the trees are taken out of the earth; 
for you ſhould ſuffer them to remain as little time out of 
the ground as poſſible. . | , 
In taking up the trees, you ſhould carefully dig away the 
earth round their roots, ſo as to come at their ſeveral parts 
to cut them off; for if they are torn out of the ground 
without care, the roots will be broken and bruiſed very 
much, to the great injury of the trees. When you have 
taken them up, the next thing is to prepare them for Plant- 
ing; in doing of which, there are two things to be princi- 
pally regarded ; the one is to prepare the roots, and the 
other to prune their heads in ſuch a manner, as may be molt 
ſerviceable in promoting the future growth of the trees. 
And firſt as to the roots; all the ſmall fibres are to be 
cut off as near to the place from whence they are produ 
as, may be (excepting evergreens, and ſuch trees as are to de 
replanted immediately after they are taken up ;) otherwiſe 
| the air will turn all the ſmall roots and fibres black, which, 
if permitted to remain on when the tree is plantec, will 
grow mouldy and decay, and thereby greatly injure the 
new fibres which are produced, ſo that many times the trees 
miſcarry for want of duly obſerving this. After the fibres 
are cut off, you ſhould prune off all the bruiſed or broken 
roots ſmooth, otherwiſe they are apt to rot, and —_ 
the trees; you ſhould alſo cut ont all irregular roots winc 
croſs each other, and all downright roots (eſpecially in ow 
trees) muſt be cut off; ſo that when the roots are regular „ 
| pruned, they may in ſome meaſure reſemble the fingers 0 
a hand when ſpread open; then you ſhould ſhorten t © 
larger roots in proportion to the age and ftrength of - 
tree, as alſo the particular ſorts of trees are to be C onfidered 3 
for the Walnut, Mulberry, and ſome other —— 
| kinds, ſhould not be pruned ſo cloſe, as the more hardy 
{ forts of fruit or foreſt-trees, which in young fruit- trees, 
ſuch as Pears, Apples, Plumbs, Peaches, &c. that are ke 
year wer from bud ing or grafting, may be left about eig px 


varieties have alſo 


— T—_ 


great 
there 


4 


* 


| 
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zoebes long, but in older trees they muſt be left 

— 2 
r the ſmall ones muſt be cnt quite out, 


danch greater len 
roots 


next thing is the prutin » which muſt 
— — in — trees, and the deſign 
trees muſt alſo be conſidered; for if they are frun- 
intended for walls or eſpaliers, it is the better 
w plant them with the greateſt part of their heads, 
Fould remain on until the ſpring, juſt before the 
Sache (as is fully ſet down in the ſeveral articles of the 
various kinds of fruit) being very careful, in doing of this, 
got to diſturb the now roots. | 
' - But if the trees are | 
prove off all the fmall branches cloſe to where 
they are produced, as alſo wregular branches which croſs 
each other; and by their motion, when agitated by the 
wind, rub and bruiſe their hark, ſo as to occaſion man 
times great wounds in thoſe places ; befides, it makes a di 
le appearance to the fight, and adds to the cloſeneſs 
| of its head; which ſhould be always 
' whoſe branches ſhould be preſerved as far diſtant from each 
other, as they are uſually produced when in a regular way 
of growth (which is in all ſorts of trees proportiouable. to 
the fize of their leaves, and magnitude of their fruit.) But 
wretuen : After having diſplaced theſe branches, you ſhould 
ilſo cut off all ſuch parts of branches as have by any acci- 
deat been broken or wounded ; for theſe will remain a did- 
le fight, and often occafion a diſeaſe in the tree. 
But you ſhould by no means cut off the main leading ſhoots, 
u is by too many practiſed, for thoſe are neceſſary to attract 
the tree. | "_ ; » 


Having thus the trees for Planting, we muſt 
now proceed to the placing them into the ground; but be- 
fore this, I would adviſe, if the trees have been long out 

of the ground, fo that the roots are dried, to place them in 
water eight or ten hours before they are planted, obſerving 
put them in ſuch manner, as that their heads may remain 
eeft, and their roots only immerſed therein, which will 
ſwell the dried veſſels of the roots, and prepare them to 
mbibe nouriſhment from the earth. In fixing of them, 
great regard ſhould be had to the nature of the il, which, 
i cold and moiſt, the trees ſhould be planted very ſhallow ; 
a alſo, if it be a hard rock or gravel, it will be much the 
way to raiſe a hill of e where each tree is to- be 
planted, than to dig into the rock or gravel, and fill it up 
with earth (as 18 too often practiſed,) whereby the trees are 
planted as it were in a tub, there being but little room 


rue, when their roots have extended to the fides of the 
ole, they are ſtopped by the rock or gravel, ſo can get no 
3 and the trees will decline, and in a few years die. 
= hen they are raifed above the furface of the ground, 
Ben roots will extend, and find nouriſhment, though the 
8 = _ or gravel be not three inches thick, 
requen 3 | 
wen lach boa, y oblerved, where trees are ny 
Oo, thus planted the trees, you ſhould provide a par- 
ide takes, which ſhould be driven down by the ſides of 
288 and faſtened thereto to ſupport them from being 
_ down, or diſplaced by the wind, and then lay ſome 
ch upon the ſurface of the ground about their roots, to 
prevent the earth from drying. 2 
* is to be underſtood of ſtandard trees, which caſt 
eaves, for ſuch as are planted againſt walls, ſhould 


in to ſhoot ; when they muſt be cut down to five | 


avoided. in fruit-trees, | p 


their roots to extend; ſo that after two or three years | 


- bd * * 
= . * _- 
- 
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have their branches faſtened to the wall to prevent the trees 
from being diſplaced by the wind, and place their roots about 
five inches from the wall, inclining their heads thereto; 
and the ſpring following, jaſt before they ſhoot, their heads 
ſhould be cut down to five or fix buds, as is fully directed 
under the ſeveral articles of the different kinds of frun.. 

As to the watering of all new-planted trees, I ſhould ad- 
viſe it to be done with great moderation, nothing being 
more injurious to them than over-watering. Examples 

enough of this kind may have been ſeen in many parts of 
1 and by an experiment made by the late Rev. Dr. 

es, in placing the roots of a dwarf Pear-ttee in water, 

the quantity of moiſture imbibed decreaſed very much daily, 
| becauſe the ſap-veſſels of the roots, like thoſe of the-cut-off 
boughs in the ſame experiment, were ſo ſaturated and clog- 

| ged with moiſture, by ſtanding in water, that more of 1 
could not he drawn up. And this experiment was tried 

upon a tree, which was full of leaves, and thereby more 


capable to diſcharge a large quantity of moiſture than ſuch 
trees as are entirely deſtitute of leaves; ſo that it is impoſ- 
ſible ſuch trees can thrive, where the moiſture is too great 
about their roots. 
The diftance which trees ſhould be planted at, muſt be 
portioned to their ſeveral kinds, and the ſeveral pur- 
es for which they are intended, all which is explained 
under their ſeveral heads; but fruit-trees, planted either 
againſt walls, or for eſpaliers, ſhould be allowed the follow- 
ing diſtances : for moſt ſorts of vi ſhooting Pear-trees, 
thirty-ſix or forty-feet ; for Apricots, fixteen or eighteen feet: 
Apples, twenty-five or thirty feet; Peaches and Nectarines, 
twelve feet; Cherries and Plumbs, twenty-five feet, accord- 
ing to — of the ſoil, or the height of the wall. 
But as theſe things are mentioned in their ſeveral articles, 
it will be to repeat any more in this place. 
It is common to hear porſons remarking, that from the 


ſpirit of Pl „great advantages will accrue to 
the public by the i of timber ; but whoever 4s the 
leaſt ſlilled in the th of timber muſt know, that little 


is to be expected from moſt of the plantations which have 
lately been made; for there are few perſons who bave had 
his in their view when they commenced , and of 
thoſe few ſcarce any of them have ſer out. right ; for there 
never was any valuable timber from trees which 
were tranſplanted of any conſiderable ſine, nor is any of 
the timber of the trees which are tranſplanted young, equal 
in goodneſs to that which has grown from the ſeeds unre- 
moved. Beſide, if we confider the forts of trees which are 
| y planted, it will be found, that they are not de- 
ſigned for timber; ſo that upon the whole, it is much to be 
doubted, whether the late method of Planting has not rather 
been prejudicial to the growth and increaſe of timber than 
otherwiſe. | h 74 
Before I quit this ſabject of Planting, I muſt beg leave to 
obſerve, that moſt people are ſo much in a hurry about 
Planting, as not to take time to prepare their ground for the 
reception of trees, but frequently make holes and ſtick in 
the trees, a all ſorts of rubbiſh which is growing up- 
on the land: and I have frequently obferved, that there has 
not been any care afterward taken to dig the ground, or 


root out the noxious plants ; but the trees have been left to 


| fruggle with theſe bad neighbours, which have had long 
poſſeſſion of the ground, and have eſtabliſhed themſelves ſo 
ſtrongly, as not to be eaſily overcome; therefore what can 
be ex from ſuch plantations? This is to be under- 
ſtood of deciduous trees, for the Pines and Firs, if once well 


rooted in the ground, will ſoon get the better of the plants 

and deftroy them. | as 
Therefore I would adviſe every perſon who propoſes to 
fore-hand, by trench- 
ing 


plant, to prepare the ground 2. 
Sh 


1 


r 


2 


and clearing of it from the roots 
doing there will be a founda- 


e ploug hed between them. This will 


| the roots 
to extend themſelves, whereby they will find a 


ter ſhare of nouriſhment, and by looſening of the 
the moiſture and air will more eaſily penetrate to 
roots, to the no ſmall advantage of the trees. But be- 
ſides this operation, it will be abſolutely to hoe 
the three or four times in ſummer, either 
or hoe-plou 

by many, on 
16 


U 


if weeds are permitted 
moiſture from the roots 


will be thereby deprived of the kindly dews and gentle 
ſhowers of rain, which are of: great ſervice to young plan- 
tations ; and: theſe will be entirely drawn away by the 
weeds, which will prevent their penetrating of the ground, 
fo that: it is only the great rains which can deſcend. to the 
roots of the trees. And: whoever has the leaſt; doubt of 
this matter, if they will but try the experiment, by keeping 
dne part of the 

an another, they will ſoon be convinced of the truth 
the th of the trees. And though this cleaning is 
attended with an expence, yet the ſucceſs will o y this, 
befide the additional pleaſure of. ſeeing the always 


_PLATANUS. Tourn. Inſt. R. H. 590. tab. 363.. The 
The CharacTERs are, 

It hath-male and female flowers growing ſeparate onthe ſame 

tree. T he male flowers are colleed in a round Ball; they have 


=o petals, but haus oblang coloured flamina, which are termi- 
nated by four-cornered ſummits. T he female flowers have ſmall 


fcaly empalements, and ſeveral ſmall concave petals, with ſeve- 


ral awul-ſpaped germen fitting upon the flyles, crowned by re- 


cur ved ftigmas ; theſe are collefted in large balls, The germen 


ef:erward turnt te @ roupdiſh ſeed. fitting upon the briſftly fiyle, 


and ſurrounded with downy hairs. 

0 The SPECIES are, 

1. PLaTanus (Qriental:s) foliis palmatis. Hort. Cliff. 

447. Plane tres with hand-ſhaped. leaues; or. Eaftern Plane- 

tree. 145 

2. PlaTayus (Occidentalss) foliis lobatis. Hort. Cliff. 

447. Plane-tree with lobated leaves; Occidemal, or Virginian 
Hane trur. 


Tlbeſe typ ary undoubtedly difind ſpecies ; but there are 


hand | 


and are cut into angles, having ſeveral acute indentures on 


plantation clean, and ſuffer - the weeds to 


PLA 
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varieties that have accitien ly riſen from ; 
the Maple-leaved Plane-tree, and the other 
Spaniſh Plane-tree. 
W illy in 
is riſes to a very great height; the Ay 
erect, and covered with a ſmooth bark, which — — 

off; it ſends out many fide branches, which are general] 
little crooked at their joints ; the bark of the young brane), 
is of a dark brown, inclining to a purple colour, which mat 
tſhed with leaves alternate; their foot-ftalks are 
the leaves are „deeply cut into five 
the two outer are ſlightly cut again into two more; 
theſe ſegments have acute indentures- on their bor-. 
ders ; upper fide of the leaves are of a green, 
and the under fide pale. 'The flowers come out upon long 
foot-ſtalks or ro — ing downward, each ſuſtaining five 
-fix Is of ; the upper, which are the 
„are more than four inches in circumference; theſe ſit 


oo r- . The flowers are fo ſmall, 1 
iſtinguiſhed without es; they come out 

ime as the leaves, EEE CO — 
ſeeds will ripen late in autumn, and if lek 
upon the trees, will remain till ſpring, when the balls fall 
to pieces, and the briſtly down which ſurrounds the ſeeds, 
help to tranſport them to a great diſtance with the wind. 
grows naturally in moſt parts of. North 
s to-a fize ; the: ſtem 
girt moſt part of the length; the 


EY 


_— 


very ftrait, and of equal 
bark is ſmooth; and annually falls off like that of the other; 


| the foot-ſtalks of the leaves are 


long ; the leaves are broad, 


their borders, with three longitudinal midribs. They are 

of a light green on their upper fide, and paler on their under. 
The flowers grow in round balls like former, but are 
ſmaller. The leaves and flowers come out at the ſame time 
with the former, and the ſeeds ripen in autumn. 

- That which is called the Maple-leaved Plane, is certainly 
a ſeminal variety of the Eaftern Plane, for the ſeeds which 
| feattered from a large tree of this kind in the Chelſea gar- 

den, have produced plants of that fort ſeveral times. This 
differs from the two ſorts before mentioned, in having its 


they are much deeper cut than thoſe of the Occidental Plane. 
The foot-ſtalks of the leaves are much longer than: thoſe of 
either of the former, and the upper ſurface, of the Jeaves 15 


ſpecies, who had not ſeen them riſe from the ſame ſceds. 
The Spaniſh Plane-tree has larger leaves than either 


lobes; theſe are ſharply indented on their edges, and are 
of a light green. 1 7 by ſome called the middle _ 
tree, from its leaves being ſhaped between thoſe of — 
two other ſorts. It grows rather faſter than either of = 
8 but I have not ſeen. any very large trees of 
ind. 3 
The firſt ſort was brought out of the Levant to Rene. 
where it was cultivated with much coſt and induſtry : . 
| greateſt orators and ſtateſmen among the Romans took gre? 


tani ; and their fondneſs for this tree became ſo great, _ 
we. frequently read of their irrigating-them with ng 
ſtead of water. Pliny affiems, that there is no tree WAY 


ſummer, nor that admits it more kindly in winter, ” 
branches being produced at a proportionable diſtance to 


leaves not ſo deeply cut as thoſe of the Eaftern Plane, but. 


rougher, ſo that any perſon might take them for different 


the other ſorts, which are more divided than thoſe. of the 
Occidental Plane: tree, but not fo much as the Eaſtern. 
Some of the leaves are cut into five, and others but three 


pleaſure in their villas, wbich were ſarrounded with . Pla- 


ſoe yer which ſo well defends us from the heat of the. ſun is . 


| largeneſs of their leaves; ſo that when the lea ves are alle | 


ww 
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the branches 
+ the rays of the fun. 
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e 0 
— flouriſhing ſome years ſince, but bave lately been 
However, 


coming out in the ſpring, 


4 
adm 
1 


ing to the great Lord Chancellor Bacon, 


notwithſtanding the Plane-tree is backward in 
and the leaves decaying ſoon in 


ppearance and great magni- 
— in large 


tation 


of water, 


The Eaſtern prop either from Teeds, 
or by layers, the latter of which is generally practiſed in 
; — ; though the plants thus rgiſed ſeldom make fo 


thoſe which are produced from ſeeds:; 
but it has been y thought, that the ſeeds of this tree 
were not ptod uctive, becauſe they have not been ſown at 
a proper — nor managed in a right manner; for I 
have had thouſands of the young plants ſpring up from the 
ſeeds of a large tree, which ſcattered upon round in a 
and place; and I fince find, that if theſe are. ſown 
ſoon after they are ripe, in a moiſt ſhady fituation, they will 
riſe extremely well; and the plants thus obtained, will make 
a conſiderable progreſs after the ſecond year, being much 
hardier and leſs liable to loſe their tops in winter, than 
Hoſe which are propagated by layers. And fince the ſeeds 
of this tree ripen well in England, they may be propagated 
3d as great plenty as any other foreſt- tree. > | 
The Virginian Plane-tree will grow extremely well from 
<uttings, if they are planted the beginning of October upon 
a moiſt ſoil, and if they are watered in weather, will 
make a prodigious progreſs ; ſo that in a few years from 


urge ſtrait trees, As 


avenues, and other ſhady walks; and their trunks are per- 
fectly ſtrait, growing nearly of the ſame ſize to a confider- 


this tree, for ſeveral 
„ eee 
| ey are all a very eaſily by layers, i 
of them will he ror if are but covered with Ay 
theſe layers will be well rooted. in one year, when the 
ſhould be cut off from the old trees or ſtools, and planted 
in a nurſery, where they may remain two or three years 
to pet ſtrength, and then tranſplanted where they are to 
Temain ; for the younger theſe trees are planted, the better 
they will thrive. An experiment of this I made in 1731, 
when I planted one of theſe trees, whoſe ſtem was eight 
inches in girt; and near it, in the ſame ſoil andffituation, 
I planted another, whoſe girt was not three inches, and the 
larger than the former, and gains more 


yards upwards, of any other fort of 


latter is now much 
m one year than the other does in three. 
PLOUGHING OF LAND. 

There is not a greater improvement of arable land than 
that of well Ploughing it, by which the ſoil is pulverized, 
and rendered fit to receive the fibres of plants ; the oftener 
this is repeated, and the better it is performed, the greater 
improvement is made. But there are not many of the 
Fractitioners of the art of huſbandry, who attend enough 
wo this part of ic, moſt of them contenting themſelves with 
Boing on in the old beaten road of their predeceſſors ; ſo 

t the only perſous who have made any conſiderable im- 
Provement in this part of agriculture, are the great gar- 

eners near London, who cultivate moſt of their land with 
re Plouph, in which they have imitated, as near as poſlible, 
tte uſe of the ſpade in labouring of their ground. 


growing at a great diſtance, eahly - 
ſappoſed, that the introduction of this tree 
a noble parcel of them at Verulam, which were 


the planting,- they will afford noble trees for planting of 


able-height, there being the leaſt difference in the girt of 


PLO 
The difference between digging of land with the Tpade, 
and that of Ploughing, conſiſts in the parts of the earth 
being much more divided by the former than the latter 
method ; therefore thoſe gardeners, who are curious in the 
working of their land, oblige their labourers to ſpit the 
ground as thin as ble, that there may remain no | 
clods unbroken ; ſo, when land is ploughed, the ſame re- 
ſhould be had to break and pulverize the 12 
much as poſſible; for when there are great clods un- 
broken, the fibres of plants never rate farther than the 
ſurface of them; ſo that all the ſalts, included in theſe 
lumps of earth, are locked up, that the plants can receive 
no benefit from them. And theſe clcds, in proportion to 
their fize, make ſuch interſtices, that the air often pene- 
trates through, and greatly injures the tender fibres of the 
roots. 'Therefore the oftener the land is ploughed, and the 
more the are ſeparated and pulverized by the plough 
and harrow, the better will the plants be nouriſhed and fed ; 
but particularly in all ſtrong land, this part of huſbandry 
will be the moſt beneficial ; but this cannot be effected un- 
der four or five Ploughings, and by ufing ſuch ploughs as 
have either two or four coulters, which will cut and ſeparate 
| the clods much better than it can be ed by the com- 
mon plough ; and in the operation, great care ſhould be 
had to the breadth of the furrow, for when theſe are made 
too broad, it will be impoſſible to break and the 
parts ſufficjzently. In fome counties, where the huſbandmen 
are not in the uſe of the plough, I have ſeen 
2 ige them to h by a line, and they have 
out the exact width of each furrow. This not only adds 
a neatneſs to the „but likewiſe by keeping the fur- 
rows ſtrait, and at equal diſtances, the land will be more 
equally worked; but many of the good ploughmen, in the 
counties near London, will direct the plough as ſtraĩt by 
their eye, as if they were to uſe a line. 
Another thing to be obſerved in Ploughing of land is, 
that of going to a proper depth ; for if the ſurface only be 
broken up and pulverized, the roots of whatever plants are 
ſown or 2 it, will in a very ſhort time reach the 
bottom, and meeting with the EIN _ Ow are 
ſo from getting farther, and of conſequence the plants 
2 Rene in their ds for there are who 
have attended e to the downright growth of the roots 
of plants; they only have had regard te the roots of thoſe 
plants, which are of a ftrong fleſhy fubſtance, and are called 
tap-roots, being in form of Carrots. Theſe they ſuppoſe 
will require to have the land wrought to a greater depth, 
that the roots may run down, and be the longer, for in 
that particular their goodneſs conſiſts. But they do not 
think that the ſmall fibrous - rooted ts ever require io 
much depth to run into the ground, and in this they are 
greatly miſtaken ; for I have traced the ſmall fibres of Graſs 
and Corn above three feet deep in the ground. And if any 
perſon is curious toobſerve the length of the fibres of plants, 
if they will but plant one of each fort into a ſmall pot of 
earth, and keep them duly watered till the plants are ad- 
vanced to flower, and then turn them out of the pots care- 
fully, ſo as not to break any of the fibres of the roots, and 
after ſeparating the earth from them, meaſure the length of 
their roots, they will be found much greater than moſt peo- 
ple imagine. I have myſelf frequently traced the roots of 
plants, which have ſurrounded the pots upwards of twelve 
times, and the roots of ſome ſtrong growing plants, which 
have gotten through the holes in the bottom of flower- pots. 
have in three months time extended themſelves ten or eleven 
feet from the plant ; thereſore the deeper the ground is Ia- 
boured, the greater benefit the plants will receive from it; 
but it muſt be underſtood only of ſuch land as the ftaple ts 
deep enough to admit of this, for if the ſoil is ſhallow, and 
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S2 or ſtone lie beneath, it will be 
prudent to turn up eĩther of theſe; therefore the depth 


muſt be determined 221 
of che land. By the word bar oats ot 


that. depth of ſoil next the — which 4s 
growth of vegetables. Where clay is next — 

I ee there will not 
be the ſame danger 1 — wo eeper than the ſtaple, 


as in either * the be 
the 


clay be of a fat nature, when it hath been well expoſed 
to air, and often laboured, it will be capable of. affording 
a large ſhare of nouriſhment to the crops. 


If between each Ploughing of the add a harrow with 


ade uſe of to tear and break the clods, it 
great ſervice to the land, ly ft ie flrong, | 
RED od 
— the parts be ſeparated and pulverized; ſo that the com- 

x 6% war as practiſed by the farmers when 2 
their land, 2 Dance 


ings. 
farmers * yu $60 but if dead of this method 


they would r the ground often 122 
harrow, and heavy roller, to break and ſeparate the parts 

and never fuffer any weeds to grow u * 
its lyxi Rilo, 3m — 29 — account in 
it; firſt, by the growth and increaſe of their crops, and af- 
terward by a ſaving in the weeding; for if no weeds are | 
ſaffered to 
lowing the land, there will but few come ep when the | 


ground is ſown, „ eh wh cc cmd, 


in the common huſband 
PLUMBAGO. Tourn.. Inſt. R. H. 140. tab. 58. Lin. 
Gen. Plant. 196. Leadwort. 
The CuaracTeERs are, 


The flower bas a tubulows 


permanent 

parts; it bath ent founel: fhayed petal, 
with a o at the top 
— . it has five . 
— pom the ualvues of the nectarium, which includes 


h of the tube, crowned- ad rare 
ee eee. 


The rns are, 


I. PLUMBAGO (Europea) foliis amplexicaulibus. Hort. 
Cliff. 53. Leadruort with leaves embracing the falls; common 
Leadwort ar T oothwort. 

2. PLUMBAGO (Zeylanica) foliis petiolegte. Hort. Cliff. 
53. Leadwort with leaves ha 

The firſt ſort grews naturally in the ſouth of F rance,. in 
Italy, and Spain. This bath a 
deep into the ground, from which ariſe many flender chan- 
nelled ſtalks three feet high, garniſhed with oval ſpear- 
ſhaped leaves, . whoſe baſe embraces the- ſtalks ; they are 
fmooth, entire, and of a grayiſh-colour. The upper part of 
the ftalks ſend out many ſhort flender-branches, garniſhed | 
with ſmall leaves. Theſe, and alſo the principal ſtalks, 


are terminated by tnfts of blue flowers, which are ſmall] 


fannel- ſhaped, and have pretty long. tubes: theſe are ſuc- 
ceeded by, oblong, rough, hairy ſeeds. This plant ſeldom 


flowers till ctober in 1 and for many years, when 


the autumns have been unfavourable, have not produced 
flowers, ſo never. produces ripe ſeeds here. There is a va- 
riety of this with white flowers and pale ſtalks, which is 
ſappoſed to have riſen from the. ſeeds of the former. 

4 f 


— + The fialks of theſe 


— to ſhoot in the ſprin 


-mentioned — of land; for if | quire ſupport; and if the plants are are kept clean 


grow to ſhed their ſeeds, during the time of fal- 


famine, fivated in 
be ſmall oval germen ſuſtains a ſingle fyle the | 
a fender 


— root, which ſtrikes 


| P L UV 


decay in the winter, 
come up the following ſpring; they are 
by parting of their roots, which out ; 
Theſe may be divided at any time, when the 

| mild, from the time the ſtalks decay, 
g ; it ſhould have a light 
warm fituation, otherwiſe it will not flower 
| roots ſhould be allowed room to ſpread, and the 
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— with ſmooth, oval, 7 grow == 

in acute points, placed clans, te — ſhort foot- 

ſtalks. The u part of the ſtalled into ima} 
| branches, which are abs tak Sides in Su 

terminate in a thyrſe of white fawers, which have long ſlender 
12 — at the brim; theſe are ſuc- 
| cceded by obl: covered with the prickly 


ment. . and 


em 
of the flowers, are very 


part of the year; and thoſe fi 
the ſummer, will be ſucceeded by ripe ſeeds in autumn. 
This 15 
hot-bed in the 


| 


ſpring, where the plants will come up 


they ſhould be each planted into a ſeparate ſmall pot, and 
planged into a hot-bed of tan, obſerving to ſcreen them 
from the fun till they have taken new root; afterward they. 
muſt be treated hike other plants from the ſame country. 
In the ſummer they ſhould have a large ſhare of freſh air 
admitted to them in warm weather, and require water every 


is | other day. In winter they ſhould. be kept. in a moderate 


temperature of warnith, and muſt be more ſparingly water- 
ed. With this management the roots wilt abide ſcveral 
years, and produce plenty of flowers and ſeeds. This fort 
is greatly extolled for its medicinal qualities. 
LUMB-TREE. See Prunus. 


* 


ine. 
The CHARACTERS are, 


| s T he flower has a ſmall empalement, Guided into fro art; 


it hath one funnel-ſbaped — with a tube, cut into fot 
- - oblong ov Segments at the top, cobich Fs open; ii hath five 


EA fearee any fyle, crowned by a double acute + 
afterward becomes a long, felling, acute: pointed c 
alt with one cell, flled avith wvinged ſerch, placed over each 
| other like ſcales of fiſh. 
The Sreiks are, 
1. Pl Uns (Rubra) foliis ovato-oblongis petiolis 
| biglandulofis. Hort. Cliff. 76. Plumęria with oblong 
leaves; commonly called in the Weft-Indies Red Jaſmine. 
2. Pura ( Zrcarnata) 
pet, floribus corymboſis. Phumeria with 0 
aver, ſpreading branches, and flowers growing in a 
called in the Weft-Indies the Fapan-tree. 
3. PLuwsx +4 (Aba) foliis lanceolatis revolutis, * 
culis ſupernè tuberoſis. Lin. Sp. Plant. 210. Plameria with 


5 . 


” 


long oval 


having /wellings on the upper fide. 


; i 
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upon them, we 
fatened, ſo cannot — This een 
to thrive in the air in ſo requires to be kept 
in a moderate ſtove, where will continue flowering great 


which appear early in 
propagated by feeds, which ſhould be ſown on 2 
in about five or ſix weeks. When theſe are fit to remove, . 


PLUMERIA.' Tourn. Inſt. R. H. 659. tab. 439. Red. 


aul. ſhaped ftamina, ſituated in the center of the tube, terminated 
2 fummits which cloſe together, and 4 bifd 1 


liis. ovato-oblongis, ramy 


orymbus; 


Jpear ſhaped leaves which turn backward, and the foot -falts 


As PL UMERLS 


a ec. wx nr Lat 


9 
UMERIA (Nivea) foliis lanceolatis 


, having foot flalks. 


whence it was tranſplanted into moſt of the iſlands, 
it is cul:ivated in the 
u the height of eighteen or twenty feet; the ſtalk. is cover- 


s for ornament. It riſes | 


4 a dark green bark, having marks where the leaves 
wir off. The ſtalks are ſucculent, and abound with 
- 4 milky juice, but within they are ſomewhat ligneous. To- 
ward the top they put out a few thick ſucculent branches, 
which are garniſhed at their ends with oval oblong leaves, 
of a light green colour, having a large midrib, and many 
tranſverſe veins ; theſe are full of a milky juice. At the 


cluſters ; they are ſhaped like thoſe of the Oleander or Roſe 
Bay, having one petal, which is tubulous, and cut into 
ive oval obtuſe ſegments, which ſpread open; they are of 
a pale red colour, and have an agreeable odour. When the 
fowers are paſt, the germen becomes a long ſwelling pod, 
filled with flat winged ſeeds, lying over each other like the 
ſcales of fiſh. It uſually flowers here in July and Auguſt, 
but is never ſucceeded in Englaad. 
The ſecond ſort l — 42 the iſland of St. Chriſto- 
pher, by the name of Japan-tree, This ſort is very rare 
in the Engliſh ſettlements at preſent, having been but late- 
ly introduced from the Spaniſh Weſt-Indies. It is in leaf 
and ſtem very like the firſt, but the ſtalks do not riſe ſo 
high ; they divide into ſtrong ſpreading branches, which 
ne filled with a milky juice; the leaves are of a thicker 
conſiſtence than thoſe of the firſt, and their veins are lar- 
ger; the flowers of this are of a deeper colour, and are 
1 in much larger cluſters. It is very common to 
ve upward of twenty of theſe flowers open in one bunch, 
and a number to ſuceeed theſe as they decay, ſo that the 
cluſters have continued in beauty upward of two months, 
during which time they make a moſt beautiful appearance. 
in the ſtove, and have a very agreeable ſcent. 

The third fort grows plentifally at Campeachy. This is 
not near ſo beautiful as the two former ſorts, the flowers 
being ſmaller, and produced in leſs bunches, and are more- 
over of ſhort duration. But for the beauty of their ſtems 


and leaves, and for the ſake of variety, they deſerve roomin | 


every curious collection of plants. 
The fourth ſort was diſcovered by Dr. Houſtoun, growing 
n great plenty near Carthagena. This fort produces ſmall 
white flowers, reſembling thoſe of the third, fo is leſs va- 
laable than the two firſt. 
The feeds of the fifth ſort were ſent me by Mr. Richard, 
gardener to the King of France at Verſailles, but I had no 
account of the country from whence it was ſent. This ha 
a ftalk very like the fr ſort, but the leaves are nine or ten 
uches long, and not more than one inch broad ; they are 
tick, ſucculent, and. fall of a milky.juice, a little round- 
uh at their points. The flowers of this ſort are faid to be 
yellow, but as the plants have not yet flowered here, I can 
sive no farther account of them. 
* theſe plants may be propagated by ſeeds; theſe 
mould be ſown im pots filled with light earth, and plunged 
no 2 bot-bed of tanners bark; and when the plants are 
dome up about two inches high, they ſhould be tranſplanted 
mo ſeparate ſmall pots filled with light ſandy earth, and 
Punged into the hot-bed again. They muſt not have mueh 
ID for as. all the ſorts are very ſucculent, being full of 
milky juice, ſomewhat like the Euphorbiums, . moiſture 


| Theſe plants may alſo be propa 
| ſhould be taken from the old plants two months or ten weeks 


POD 


4B nceolatis petiolatis obtu- | have a pretty large ſhare of freſh air admitted to them, by 
4 Lin. Sp. Plant. 2 10. Plumeria with ſpear:-ſbaped obtuſe 
hows If the ſeaſon, to prevent their drawing up weak. Toward 
- runz kia (Africana) ſoliis lineari-lanceolatis len- | Michaelmas, . when the nights 
ui. Plumeria with very long, narrow, ear t 
. | FEENEY LIL | . þ bark-bed, where they 
The firſt ſort grows naturally in the Spaniſh Weſt-Indies, | 


raifing the glaſſes every day, in proportion to the wa 


begin to be cold, the plauts 
ſtove, and plunged into the 
maſt remain during the winter. As 
theſe plants all caſt their leaves in the middle of winter, and 
continue deſtitute of them till about the * ing of May, 
ſo during that time they ſhould be watered very fpatingly, 
becauſe they are in-more da of rotting, white they are 
in a leſs active ſtate, by too mach moiſture, than w en t 
are furniſhed with leaves, through which the moiſture is 
more freely perſpired. | 
All theſe forts are too tender to thrive in the open air of 


ſhould. be removed into 


this country in the ſummer ſeaſon, therefore ſhould be con- 


Rantly preſerved in the ſtove, where, in warm weather, 
they muſt have a large ſhare of free air, but in cold weather 


ends of the branches come out the flowers in pretty large | they muſt be kept very warm. While they are young, it 


will be proper to continue them in the bark-bed, but When 
they have obtained ſtrength, they may be placed in a dry. 
ſtove, where they will thrive well, provided they are kept 
in a moderate temperature of heat, and have not too much 


water. ind 
gated by cuttings, which 


before they are planted, 8 time they ſhould be 
laid on the flues in the ſtove, that the part which joined to 
the old plant may be healed over before they are planted, . 
otherwiſe they will rot. Theſe cnttings fhould be planted 
in ſmall pots filled with light ſandy earth, and plunged into 
a a moderate hot-bed of tanners bark. If the cuttings ſuc- 
| ceed, they will have taken root in about two months, when 
they ſhould have a larger ſhare of air to harden them by. 
degrees to bear the ſun and air, and afterward may be treat- 
ed as the old plants. 

| PODOPHYLLUM. Lin. Gen. Plant. 571. Ducksfoot,.. 
or May Apple. 

The CHARACTERS are, | 

| The bud of the flower is incloſed in à large three-leaved em- 
| palement, in form of a fpatha or ſheath. . Þ bas nine roundifh ' 
| concave petals, plaited on their borders, and ſmaller than the 
em ; it has a rondiſo germen without a flyle, crowned 
by a plaited obtuſe fligma. The germen afterward turns to an 
| owal capſule. of one cell, erowned by the fligma, filled with - 


roundiſh ſeeds. 
We have but one Streiks of this plant; viz. | 

PoporkrlLun (Peltatum) foliis peltatis lobatis. Lin. 
- = Plant. 5og. Ducksfoot with target-ſhaped leaves, having 
| 2 Fo . | : 
| This plant grows naturally in many parts of North Ame- 
rica. The root is compoſed of many thick tubers, which 
are faſtened together by fleſhy fibres, and propagate great- 
| ly under ground, ſending out many ſmaller branches, 
| which ſtrike downward. In the ſpring ariſe ſeveral foot- 
ſtalks about fix inches high, which divide into two ſmall- 
er, each ſuſtaining one leaf, compoſed of five, fix, or ſe- 
ven lobes, the five middle being deeply indented at the top; 
theſe join together at their baſe, where the foot-ſtalk meets, 
which is faſtened to the under fide of the leaf like the han- 
dle of a target; the leaves are ſmooth, and of a light green. 
At the don of the foot- ſtalk comes out the flower with 
a large empale ment, covering it like a ſheath ; the flower. 
| hath nine pretty large, concave, white petals, which are 
roundiſh at the top, and plaited on their borders. Ia the 
center is ſituated a large, .roundifh, oval germen, crowned 
by a plaited obtuſe ſtigma, ſarrounded by a great number 
of ſhort ſlamina, . terminated. by oblong, erect, yellow 
\ ſummits. 


cauſe them to rot. In hot weather the plants: ſhould 


1 : ; / 
| Thus 


%. 
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. ; Thisplant propugntes ſo fu 
few 7 Yo trouble of ſowi 
. art t e root Ii grow ſo annuall parted 
Sir i * — their — or in 

In ore the roots begin to ſhoot; require 
- culture but to keep them clean Cor It loves a 
. Hae Touny, oil, and a ſhady ſituation, and is ſo hardy as 

to be in | 


© ſeldom jured by froſt, | 
&. R. H. 619. tab. 391. Bar- 


_ ſeeds, _ Every 


* .  POINCIANA. Tourn. In 
badoes Flower-fenct, or Spaniſh Carnations. 
0 Ws CHARACTERS arc, 
Ties enpalement of the flower is compoſed oblong concave 
leaves, which 2 4 T he flower es Fro neue pal 
Har of them are nearly equal ah roundiſh, but the fifth is larger, 
deformed, andindented. It hath ten long, briftly, rifing ftigmas, 
f 2 N and an awl-jbaped declining ger- 
mer, which fits upon t » and is crowned by an acute fligma. 
* el, eat 


. The germen an oblong compreſſed pod, with 
_ {tveral tranſverſe partiticns ; in each ſe is lodged a fonglt 
Hatch fred fe partitions ; in of rbeſe is aged @ fong 


We have bat one Srgeiss of this plant, vi 
.  Poinciana (Palcherrima) aculeis geminis. Hort. Upſal. 
101. Flower-fence with double ſpines. 
_ "There are two varieties of this, which were diſcovered 
_ by the late Dr. Houſtoun in the Spaniſh Weſt-Indies. One 
of theſe hath a red, and the other a yellow flower; but as 
there appears to be no other difference in the plants from 
the common ſort, they muſt be ſuppoſed only accidental 
variations which have riſen from ſeeds. 
This plant grows naturally in both Indies. It is planted 
in hedges, to divide the lands in Barbadoes, from whence 
it had the title of Flower-fence ; it is alſo called Spaniſh 
Carnations by ſome of the inhabitants of the Britiſh Iſlands. 
It riſes with a ſtrait ſtalk from ten to fifteen or twenty feet bigh, 
covered with a ſmcoth gray bark, and is ſometimes as thick 
as the ſmall of a man's leg, dividing into ſeveral ſpread- 
ing branches at the top, which are armed at each joint 
with two ſhort, ſtrong, crooked ſpines; and are garniſhed 
With decompound winged leaves, each leaf being compoſed 
of fix or eight pair of ſimple winged leaves, the lower 
pair _ compoſed of four or five pair of lobes, the 
others gradually increaſing in their number toward the top, 
Where they decreaſe again, and are ſmaller. The lobes are 
* light green colour, and, when bruiſed, emit a ſtrong 
odour. * 
The branches are terminated by looſe ſpikes of flowers, 
Which are ſometimes formed into a kind of pyramid, and 
at others they are diſpoſed more in form of an umbel. 
The foot-ſtalk of each flower is near three inches long; 
the flower is compoſed of five petals, which are roundiſh at 
the top, but are contracted to narrow tails at their baſe ; 
they ſpread open, and are beautifully variegated with a 
deep red, or Orange colour, yellow, and me ſpots of 
green; they have a very agreeable odour. In the center 
of the flower is ſituated a ſlender ſtyle ahove three inches 
long, upon which the germen fits, and is accompanied by 
ten ſtamina, nearly of the ſame length with the ſtyle, ter- 
manated by oblong ſummits. After the flower is paſt, the 
8 becomes a broad flat pod, about three inches long, 
vided into three or four cells by tranſverſe partitions, 
each including one flattiſh irregular ſeed. The leaves of 
this plant are uſed inſtead of Sena in the Weſt-Indies to 


| Purge, and from thence the plant is by ſome perſons titled 
na. | 


Ligon ſays, the ſeeds 


CY 


of this plant were firſt carried to 
Barbadoes from Cape Verd Iſlands, and the beauty of the 


Howers was ſuch, that the inhabitants ſoon ſpread it over 
that iſland, and afterward it was tranſported into moſt of 
the neighbouring iſlands, This-may have been ſo, but it 


its treeping toots, at that | 


P 01. 


is very certain that the plant ow naturally % 1. 
| — the late Dr. Houſtoun found it in che unde 
t diſtance from any ſettlements. He alſo foung it „ 
ing naturally at La Vera Cruz, and at Campeachy, Stow. 
he alſo found the two varieties wich red and yellyy Hod. 
The ſeeds of this plant are annually brought gy, 
ty from the Weſt-Indies, which, if fown upon hy 
bed, will riſe eafily. When the plants are come Set 
ſhould be tranſplanted-each into a ſmall pot, and Pian 
into a hot-bed of tanners bark, obſerving to ſhade din 

from the ſun till they have taken root; after which 

 wuſt have air in proportion to the warmth of the (2.7? 
and-be frequently refreſhed with water. When the "a 
have filled the pots with their roots, they ſhould be 
out, and placed into larger ones, that they may have — 
to grow. If care be taken to water and ſhift them a often 
as 13 n i will grow to be three feet high the 
firſt ſeaſon. At Michaelmas the pots ſhould be unged 
into a freſh hot-bed of tanners bark in the ſtove, which 
ſhould be kept to the Ananas heat marked on the botani. 
cal thermometers, and frequently refreſhed with water, but 
| they ſhould not have too much water in winter. The earth 


| which theſe plants ſhould be planted in, muſt be freſh, beh. 
and fandy, but not over rich, in which they will ſtand the 


| 


winter better than if planted in a ſtronger ſoil. 


Theſe plants muſt conftantly remain in the bark. 
where in warm weather they ſhould have a ſhare of 
air, but they mnſt not be expoſed to cold; if damp ſeize 
| their top, it — kills the plants, or at leaſt oecaſions 
the loſs of their s. With proper management they will 
row much taller here than they uſually do in Barbadoes, 
t their ſtems will not be larger than a man's finger, which 
is occaſioned by their being drawn up by the glaſſes of the 
ſtove. I have had ſome of theſe plants more than eighteen 
feet high in the Chelſea garden, which have produced their 
beautiful flowers ſome Theſe flowers have always 
appeared in December, but in the Weſt-Indies I am inform- 
ed they flower twice a year, at which times they make « 
moft beautiful appearance. din 
POKE VIRGINITAN. See Pay TtorLacca. 
POLEMONIUM. Tourn. Inft, R. H. 146. tab. 61, 
Greek Valerian, or Jacob's Ladder. 
. CHARACTERS are, 5 1 
flower has a permanent en » Which is cut ito 
five ſegnitnts ; it has one wwheel-ſhaped petal. The tube it very 
; the part is divided, and ſpreads open. It bath 
ve flender ſtamina inſerted in the valves of the tabe, which are 
ſhorter than the petal, and are terminated by roundiſh ſummits. 
In the bottom of the tube is fituated an oval acute germen, ſuj- 
porting a ſlender flyle, equal with the petal, crowned by a re- 
olving trifid fligma. The germen afterward turns to a thrie- 
cornered oval capſule, having three cells, [filled with irregulat 
acute-pointed ſeeds. 
The SPEC1Es are, 
1. PoLtemonium (Ceruleum) calycibus corollæ tubo lot 
gioribus. Lin. Sp. _ 162. Greek Valerian with an en- 
ment longer than the tube of the flower. we 
. PoLEMONIUM * foliis pinnatis, e 
reptatricibus. Flor. Virg. 22. Greek Valerian with wing 
leaves, and a creeping root. | 
The firſt ſort grows naturally in many parts of 2 
It has been diſcovered growing wild in Carleton Beek, — 
about Malham Cove, near Craven in Vorkſhire. Of this 
there are three varieties, one with a white, another rr 
blue, and one with a variegated flower, alſo another wi 
variegated leaves. | ea of 
This plant has winged leaves, which are compact, 
ſeveral pair of lobes placed alternately. The — 
near a foot and a half high; they are hollow, channe = 


| POL 
-garnifhed with wi leaves, of the ſamie forth 
| me lower, but upward in their ſize; they 
ue 
each has a ſhort tube, cut into five roundiſh ſe ts at 
the top; they are of a beautiful blue colour, and have each 
famina, which are terminated by yellow ſummits. 
Theſe flowers appear the latter end of May, and are ſuc- 


with irregular ſeeds, which ripen in Auguſt. 

11155 plants are eafily propagated. by ſowing their ſeeds 
in the ſpring upon a bed of light earth, and when they are 
come up pretty ſtrong, they ſhould be pricked out into 
mother bed, about four or five inches aſunder, obſerving 
to hade and water them until they have taken root; after 
which they will require no farther care but to keep them 
dear from weeds until Michaelmas, at which time they muft 
be tranſplanted into the borders of the flower - garden, where, 

ing intermixed with different ſorts of flowers, they will 
| make a beautiful ap 20K, 

This plant is not naturally o duration, but by taki 

them 2 autumn, and partin Sf them, 8 
continued ſeveral years; but as the ſeedling plants always 
foyer much ſtronger than the offsets, few perſons ever pro- 
pagate them by ſlips. 
The fort with white flowers will frequently ariſe from the 
ſeeds of the blue, as will alſo that with variegated flowers; 
but theſe may be continued. by parting of their roots. 
| The fort with variegated leaves is preſerved by partin 
of their roots, becauſe the plants raiſed from ſeeds woul 
be ſubje& to. degenerate, and become plain, The beſt. 
time to part them is about Michaelmas, that they may take 


before the cold weather prevents them. Theſe 


root 

d have a freſh light ſoil, but if it be too rich, their 
dots will rot in winter, or the ſtripes will go off in the 
The ſecond fort grows naturally in Virginia and other 
partsof North America. This hath AC by which 
it multiplies very faſt. The leaves have ſeldom more than 
three or four pair of lobes, which ſtand at a much greater 
ce from each other than thoſe of the common ſort ; 
they are of a darker green. The lobes are narrow, and 
ve placed alternately ; the ftalks riſe nine or ten inches 
high, ſending out branches their whole length. The 
fowers are produced in looſe bunches, ſtandin upon pretty 
long foot-ſtalks ; they are ſmaller than thoſe of the common 

and are of a lighter blue colour. 
This ſart may be ropagated by ſeeds in the 
der as the common fort, or by parting of their roots in au- 
» and is equally hardy with the common fort. 


POLIANTHES. Lin. Gen. Plant. 384. The Tuberoſe. 


n are, N 2 
ver Has no empalement; it has one funnel- d petal. 
The tube is oblong and incurved; the brim is cut — * 
2 which ſpread open. . It hath fix thick lamina, fituated 
oy chaps of the petal,. terminated by linear ſummits, which 
2 * than the lamina. In the bottom of the tube is fituated 
Why — geren, ſupporting a ſlender fyle, crowned by a thick 
* 20 · learing ſtigma. The germen afterward turns to 
r s roundifſh, three-cornered capſule, having three cells, 
are filled with plain half-round ſeeds, diſpo/ed in a double 


.. 


| range. 


We have but one SPECIES of this genus, via: 


127, Pe (Tabereſa) floribus alternis. Hort. Clig: 
a2. 


Ty o/e. 


| 2 varieties of this are the Tuberoſe with a double 
', the ſtriped- leaved Tuberoſe, and the Tuberoſe with 


| 
terminated by bunches of flowers, ſome are white and 


blue, which ſit very cloſe 3 they have one petal, | 


| 


ceded by oval acute-pointed capſules, with three cells, 


| 


| 


ſame man- 


tanthes avith flowers placed alternately ; commonly called - 


POL 


a fmaller flower; the laſt is mentioned by ſeveral authors as 
a diſtinct ſpecies, but is certainly a variety. - , 

This fort is frequent in the ſouth of France, from whence 

the roots have been often brought to England early in the 

ſpring, before thoſe roots have arrived Italy which 

are annually im ; the talks of this are weaker, and 

do not riſe ſo high, and the flowers are ſmaller than thoſe 

of the common Tuberoſe, but in other reſpeRs is the ſame. 

The Tuberoſe grows naturally in India, from whence it 

was firſt brought to Europe, where it now - thrives in the 
the warmer parts, as well as in its native ſoil. The Genoeſe 
are the people who cultivate this plant, to furniſh all the 
other countries where the roots cannot be p with- 
out great trouble and care, and from thence the roots are 
annually ſent to England, Holland, and Germany. In. 
moſt parts of Italy, Sicily, and Spain, the roots thrive and 
propagate without care, where are once planted. 
This plant has been long cultivated in the Engliſh gar- 
dens, for the exceeding beauty and fragrancy of its flowers; 
the roots of this are annually brought Genoa, by the 
perſons who import Orange-trees ; for as theſe roots are too 
tender to thrive in the full ground in England, ſo there are 
few perſons who care to take the trouble of nurſing up their 
offsets till they become blowing roots, becauſe it will be 
two or three years before they arrive to a proper fize for 
producing flowers; and as they muſt be protected from the 
froſt in winter, the trouble and expence of covers is greater- 
than the roots are worth, for they are generally fold pretty 
reaſonable by thoſe who import them from Italy. 

The double flowering is a variety of the firſt, which was. 
obtained from ſeed by Le Cour, of Leyden in Hol- 
land, who for many years was ſo tenacious of parting with 
any of the roots, even after he had ted them in ſuch: 
plenty, as to have more than he could plant, cauſed them. 

to be cut in pieces, that he might have the vanity to boaſt. 
of being the only perſon in Europe who was poſſeſſed of this- 
flower ; bot of ns yhon the roots have been ſpread into- 
many parts, and as there is no method got ate this 
but by the offsets, moſt le who have of this ſort, 
are careful to multiply and increaſe it; which is done by 
planting the offsets upon a moderate hot-bed early in March; . 
an@ covering the bed in cold weather with mats or ftraw ;; 
in ſummer they muſt have plenty of water in dry weather. 
In this bed the roots may. remain till the leaves decay in 
autumn ; but if there ſhould happen any froſt before that 
time, the bed ſhould be covered to guard the roots from 
the froft,. becauſe if the froſt enters ſo low as to reach the 
roots it will kill them; and if the leaves are injured by the 
froſt, it will weaken the roots. Where there is due care 
taken to ſcreen them from froſt and too much wet, it will: 
be the beſt way to let the roots remain in the bed till the 
end of November, or the beginning of December, provided 
hard froſts do not ſet in "5+ nag” the leſs time the roots 
are out of the ground, the ſtronger they. will be, and the 
ſooner they wil flower; when the roots are taken up, they 
ſhould be cleaned from the earth, and laid up in dry ſand, 
where they may be ſecure from froſt and wet; here they 
mould remain until the ſeaſon for planting them again; 
this ſame method ſhould be practiſed by thoſe who ave de- 
firous to cultivate the ſingle fort in England, and alſo that 
with ſtriped leaves muſt be propagated the ſame way. 
I ſhall next give directions for the management of thoſe 
roots Which are anaually brought from Italy. And firſt, 
in the choice df che roots, thoſe which are the- largeſt and 
plumpeſt, if they are yperfeUly firm and ſound, ave the beſt; 
and the fewer offsets they have, M ſtronger they will flower; - 
but the under part of the roots ſhowld. be particularly exa- 


| 


mined, becauſe it is there that they kit decay; after the 
2 rocta - 


1 


be taken off; for if the ote loft upon the roots, _they' will 
draw away pact of the pourifhment from the old root, where- 
by the flawer-fiems will be pn | 518 


kened. 
arrive in an 
who are 


As theſe rants commonly 
of February. cndarch, Get 


the roots arrive, which ſhould have. god rack earth laid 
upon the dang; about ſeven or eight inches » ; | Chis bed 
ſhould:be covered with a frame, and when the bed is in a 


proper temperature for warmth, the roots ſhould be planted | 


at about. ſix inches diſtance from each other every way. 


I The upper part of the roat ſhould not be buried mote chan 


one inch in the ground:; when che roots are planted, there 
fhould be but little water given them until they ſhoot above 
ground. -for too much wet will rot them when they are in 
an inactive ſlate, but aſterward they will require plenty of 
water; efpecially When the feaſon is warm. When the 
| Lower-ftems begin to appear, the bed ſhould have a large 
' hare of air given to it, otherwiſe the ſtalks will draw up 
—— and — but few 1 ; 2 7 thete 
enjoy in weather, the ſtronger will grow, 
—— — — codes, toward 
the beginning of May, the frame may be quite taken of the 
bed, and hoops faſtened over it, to ſupport a covering of 
mats, which need not be laid over but in the night, or in 
very cold weather, ſo that by enjoying the free open air 
their ſtem will be large; and if they are well watered in 
will be large, and a great num- 


ſucce ſſion of theſe flowers, the roots ſhould be planted at 
three different times, viz. the firſt the beginning of March, 
the ſecond the beginning of April, and the third at the end 
of that month, or the beginning of May ; but the latter beds 
will require a much leſs ity of dung than the firſt, 
eſpecially that bed which is the laſt made; for if there is 
but warmth enough to put the roots in motion, it" is as 
much. as will.be required ; and this laſt bed will need no 
covering, for many times thoſe roots which are planted in 
the full ground at this ſeaſon, will produce ſtrong floſters 
in autumn; but in order to ſecure their flowering, it is al- 
ways the beſt way to plant them on a gentle hot-bed. As 
to the ſecond: bed, that ſhould be arched over with 
and covered with mats every night, and in bad weather, 
otherwiſe the late froſta, which frequently happen in May, 
will pineh them. nnn | | 
Theſe plants may remain in the beds until the flowers 
are near expanding, at which time they may be carefully 
taken up, preſerving the earth to their roots, and planted 
in pots, and then placed in the ſhade for about a week to 
recover their removal; after which time the pots may be 


continue in beauty a long time, and their fragant odour 
will perfume the air of the rooms where they are placed; 
and by having a ſucceſſion of them, they may be continued, 
from Midſummer to the end of October, or middle of No- 


ſhould be ſame ſticks put down by each root, to which the 
ſtems ſhould be faſtened, to prevent their being broken by 
the wind. . | > 
It is a common practice with many people, to plant theſe 
roots in pots, and plunge the pots into a hot - bed; but there 


is much more trouble in raiſing them in this method, than 


in that before directed; for if the roots are not planted in 
very ſmall. pots,athere will be a neceflity of making the 
beds much lar 7 7 the 


C 


r, in order to contain a quantity o 


e en che et f be Nabe ou cf theſe into pes of u Targer 616, whe A. 


924502 £32 
ag] d im the enth 
/to\havertheſt ] When the roots * Are properly 

early in flower, fhould make a moderate hertha ſoon after | Rems will riſe three or four feet high, and 


removed into halls, or other apartments, where they will | 


vember; but as the ſtems of theſe plants advance, there 


+ peppers Sper —— AN! 
er e e e, anger in regpring 


produce twenty flowers or morey and in 
beauty of theſe flowers conſiſts, 
few flowers upon 


| comi y upon the 
ers · opening firſt; and as theſe 
open, ſo that in proportion to the number of fi 
each ſtalk, they continue in beauty a longer or ſborter time 
| The fort with-double flowers wilt require a lite nos, 
4 in order $0 have the flewers fair; but thi 


very double flowers extremely fair, and upward of twenty 
—— one ſtem, ſo that they have made a beautiful appezr. 
ance ; but where this has not been practiſed, I have rarely 
ſeen one of them in any beauty, | 
POLIUM. Tourn. Inſt, R. H. 


206. tab. 97. Mountain 
| The Cnanacrrrs are, 

The. empalement ef the flower it tut into frue acute ſegment). 
The fliwer is of the key ld; it hath one petal, with a fort 
tube. The flamina occupy the place of "the upper lip, and the 
leer lip is cut into fue fogments, Tt hath four axol-ſbajed 
flamina, which are terminated by ſmall funmits, and a german 
divided into four parts, ſupporting a ſlender ſtyle, crowned 4% 


two narrow fligmas ; the germen afterward become four 
Seeds, incleſed in the empatement. © | 
The Syecixs are, | 7 


1. Pol un (Montenum) foliis lanceolatis integerrimis, 
eaulibus procumbentibus, florĩbus corymboſis terminali- 
bus. Mforatain Poley euith entire fprar-ſhaped leaves, trailing 
1 growing in a corymbys at the end of tht 

ancbes. unn; 

2. Por run (Luteum) ſpicis oblongis foliis obtuſis cre- 
natis tomentoſis. Mountain Poley with oblong ſpikes of flowers, 
and obtuſe, "crenated, woolly lauer; Mountain Ful. 

3. Por run (Angaftifolium) ſpicis ſubrotundis, caulibus 
ſuffruticoſis incanis, foliis linearibus tomentoſis. Mountain 
Poley with rowndiſh ſpikes of flowers, hoary ſorubby ſalts, aud 

y nar row woolly leaves. 8. 

4. Perun (Album) caule ramoſo procumbente, folus 
lineari-laneeolatis, floribus s terminalibus. Poly 
avith a branching trailing flalk, narrow, ſpear-ſpaptd, woe 
indented lea des, and flowers growimg in a rorymbus, termmanng 
the branches. 1 
F. For iu (Capiratum) caule erecto diffuſo, folus — 
ari-lanceolatis crenatis, corymbis terminali bus lateralivut- 


que. Poley with an erect diffuſed flalk, narrow, ſpear ſpaptd, 


— —— 


crexated leaves, and ers — 3 in a corymbus, lermi- 
nating, and er. 7 Al. of the branches. Bt bir 
6. Potium (Pyreniacum) caulibus procumbentibus f 
ſutifimis, foliis cuneiformi orbiculatis crenatis. olg u 
very Bar trailing ftalks, and orbicular <vedge-/2aft d lea, 


1 which are crenatet, 


roots ; and if they are firſt planted in ſmall pots, they ſhould | 


7. Portion 


1 
0 
l 
| 


4 : i 
* 1 Ts * 


PO. 8 POL 
1 ) caule erecto ramoſo, folie ln! The fourth ſort grows naturally in the ſouth of France, 
. E floribus confertis ter- and in Italy. This hath a ailing branching ftalk, which 
nin der Poley 24 Fn erighe branching ray get | | ** the 2 ligneous, but the branches are herbaceous 
| , which are woolly on their under fide, and flow- | and woolly ; they are L with linear, ſpear-ſhaped, 
e leaves | woolly leaves, indented on their edges. 5 — 


in cluſers, terminating the branches. _ | FOOL 0 
a Potion (Trecam) caule erecto corymboſo, foliis li- produced in a corymbus at the end of the branches, which 
reflexis, floribus terminalibus. Polq <vith an wp- a mall, white, and ſhaped like thoſe of the other ſpecies. 
gearibus halt, branching out in form of a corymbus, narrow re- | This flowers in June and July. | 
e, and flowers terminating the falt. The fifth fort | 
) caule ramoſo, procumbente, fo- 
perne is, ſpicis oblongjs ter- 
ili nebs „ narrow 
which are indented the top, and 
ing the fall.. | 
erecto ſuffruticoſo, foliis 


ninalibus. 
hor es — 
df 2 (Spicatum) 


The flowers are collected in 
a corymbus at the end of the branches ; they are white, 


inearidus confertis, ſpicis cylindricis faſtigiatis terminali- | and like thoſe of the other ſpecies. This "mg +" 
is Pop ith an wprght under orb , narrow leaves and Aupuft. . I 
ag in clufters, and cylindrical /pikes of flowers growing in | The fixth ſort grows naturally on the Pyrenean moun- 
avbich terminate the flalks 


11. Pol iu (Fraticeſum) caule erefto fruticoſo, foliis | upon the ground, and put out ots; the leaves are round 
lancevlatis —— th corymbis terminalibus. | at the top, but at their baſe are contracted in form of a 
Pally with an wpright fall, ſpear-fhaped woolly leaves, | wedge, and are crenated on their edges, ſo as to reſemble 
which are entire, and flowers growing it a corymbus, termi- | at firſt fight the leaves of Ground-ivy ; but they are hairys- 
nating the falls. ES . _ __ {} and of a thicker confiſtence. The flowers are collected in- 
12. Pozium (Serratum) caule procumbente, foliis line- round bunches at the end of the branches : one half of 
widus ſerratis, corymbis confertis terminalibus. Paley with their petals are purple, and the other half white; they are 
s trailing Hall, narrow ſawed leaves, and cluſtered flewers | larger than tho 2 but are of the ſame 
an a 


at the end of the b form. It flowers great part of ſummer, but ſeldom pro-- 
| 13. eren (Diffuſum) wed A iffuſo — 9h fo- | duces ſeeds here. oy | 
bis linearibus dentatis tomentoſis, ſpicis ſubrotundis. Poly | The ſeventh fort grows naturally in Spain and Italy. 
with @ trailing diffuſed fall, narrow indented woolly leaves, | This bath a igneous, ere, branching ſtalk, which riſes- 
and roundiſh ſpikes of flowers. 1 1 near a foot high; it is very hoary, and branches out toward 
14. Por iu (Insegerrimum) caule erecto ſuffruticoſo, | the top 7 the leaves are ſpear-ſhaped, indented on their edges, 
foliis lanceolati rrimis, corymbis confertis termina- | and woolly on their under fide. The flowers are white, 


: | tains. This hath ſlender ſhrubby ftalks, which trail cloſe 


tis 1 
libus. Poley with an ere forubby fall, ſpear-ſhaped entire | ſmall, and grow in clufters at the end of the branches. It. 
haves, and cluſtered flowers growing in a corymbus at the ends flowers in June and July. 
of the branches. 22 1 I , The eighth fort grows naturally in Spain and Italy. This“ 
1g. Poliun (Smyrneum) caule diffuſo, foliis linearibus | riſes with a ſhrubby ſtalk nine or ten inches high, branching 
pinnato-dentatis, ſpicis ſubrotundis lateralibus. Poley with | out toward the top in form of a corymbus ; the leaves are 
' « diffuſed ftalk, linear, uinged, indented leaves, and roundiſb | linear, and their edges are reflexed. The flowers are col- 
ſpikes of flowers proceeding from the fides of the flalks. lected in roundiſh woolly heads at the end of the branches; 

The firſt ſort naturally on the mountains about | they are white, and ſmaller than moſt of the other ſpecies. 
Bafil and Geneva, as alſo in France. The root of this This flowers in June and July. 
plant is compoſed of many ligneous fibres, from which ariſe | The ninth fort ' gem naturally in Spain. It hath a trail- 
ſeveral weak, trailing, ligneous ſtalks, eight or nine inches ing branching ſtalk about fix or eight inches long, which 
long, ſending out many weak branches, garniſhed with ſmall | is ligneous at bottom, but 2 is herbaceous and hoary ;. 
ſpeat-ſhaped leaves, of a deep green, and entire, placed by che leaves are linear, ſpear-ſhaped, and indented toward the 
pairs. The flowers are produced in a corymbus at the end ends. The flowers are collected in oblong ſpikes at the 
of the branches; they are white, and ſhaped like thoſe of | end of the branches; they are of a pale yellow colour, and 
the other ſpecies. Theſe appear in June and July, but are | ſhaped like thoſe of the other ſpecies. This flowers great- 
ſeldom ſucceeded by ſeeds in England. a 4 art of ſummer. 

The ſecond ſort grows naturally in Spain. The ftalks of | Thetenth fort grows naturally in Sicily. This hath flender 
this are rather herbaceous, and trail upon the ground ; they ſhrubby ſtalks, which riſe a foot and a half high; they are 
we about fix inches long, hoary, and garniſhed with woolly | ſmooth and white, ſending out a few ſhort branches toward 

ves; ſome of them are wedge-ſhaped, others are oblong, | the top, garniſhed with ſmall linear leaves growing in cluſ- 
in obtuſe points, and are crenated toward their wi ters. The flowers are collected in long cylindrical ſpikes,- 
de flowers are collected in oblong thick ſpikes at the end | which ftand in bunches at the top of the ſtalks, and ſome- 
branches; they are of a deep yellow colour, and ap- | times come out on the fides ; theſe are ſmall and white. It: 
pear the beginning of June, but are ſeldom ſucceeded by | flowers in July and Auguſt. 
in this country, The eleventh ſort grows naturally in Valencia. This hath 
The third ſort grows naturally in Spain and Portugal. ſlender, ligneous, hoary ſtalks, near two feet high, garniſhed 
ſtalks of this are ligneous, ere, and branching, co- | with ſmall, ſpear-ſhaped, entire, woolly leaves at intervals, 
— with a hoary down; they riſe fix or eight inches | ſtanding in cluſters, and fit cloſe to the ſtalk ; the upper 
mch, garniſhed with near woolly leaves about half an | part of the ſtalk divides into feveral ſlender foot-ſtalks,. 
nnch long, having ſometimes two or three flight indentures each ſuſtaining a ſmall corymbus of white flowers. The 
on their edges. The flowers are collected in roundiſh ſpikes | whole plant has a ſtrong aromatic odour. It flowers late 
it the end of the branches; they are of a bright yellow, | in ſummer. | 
= have woolly empalements. Theſe appear in June and | The twelfth ſort grows naturally in the ſouth of France 
July. | | | and in Italy. This hath trailing ligneous ſtalks about 2. 
: X 4 (3. ot 
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foot long, garniſhed with linear, ſawed, hoary leaves. The 
: pay, ac collected in a corymbus at the end of the 
branches; they are ſmall and white, This flowers in June 


© and July. | | 
hi s naturally in-Spain and Italy. 


e thirteenth ſort 
-*This hath diffuſed trailing ſtalks, which are very woolly, 
_ © garniſhed with narrow indented leaves, which are covered 
With a woolly down, and are terminzted by roundiſh heads 


of flowers, which are yellow ; the whole plant is very hoary. 
It flowers in July. 
grows naturally in Spain. This hath 


The fourteenth ſort 


erect branching ſtalks about fix or eight inches high; the 
fite the whole length of the ſtalk ; 


branches come out op 
they are garniſhed with ſmall ſpear-ſhaped leaves, of a dark 
green colour on their upper fide, but hoary on their under; 

the ſtalks and branches are terminated by cluſters of blue 


flowers, which are collected in roundiſh heads. This fort | 


flowers in July and Auguſt. 
I be fifteenth ſort grows naturally about Smyrna. This 
hath diffuſed white flalks, which riſe about a foot high, 
cloſely garniſhed with linear leaves, indented regularly on 
their edges like thoſe of Spleenwort, but the indentures are 
not deep; they are of a dark green on their upper fide, but 
hoary on their under. The flowers are collected in roundiſn 
ſpikes, which terminate the branches, and alſo come out 
from their ſide; they are white, and ſhaped like thoſe of 
the other ſpecies. It flowers in July and Auguſt. 
There are ſeveral other ſpecies of this genus, which grow 
naturally in the warmer parts of Europe; but thoſe which 
- are here mentioned, are all that I have yet ſeen growing in 


the Engliſh gardens, therefore I have omitted the other, as 


LI have had no opportunity to examine them myſelf. 
All the ſorts, except the firſt, are abiding plants; they 
— * propa ted by ſeeds, when they can be procured 
» Theſe ſhould be ſown upon a bed of freſh light earth 
in the ſpring, and when the — come up, they muſt be 
carefully kept clean from weeds ; about the middle of July 


the plants will be fit to remove, 'when they may be care- 


fully taken up, and part of them planted on a warm border | 


of dry rubbiſhy ſoil, obſerving to ſhade them from the ſun, 
and water them till they have taken new root; after which 
they will require no other culture but to keep them clean 
from weeds, My adviſing theſe, and many other aromatic 
plants, which are natives of the warmer parts of Europe, 


to be planted in rubbiſh, is founded upon long experience 


of their — Fn longer, and reſiſting the cold of our 
winters much better than when they are growing in better 
ground, where they grow much freer, are fuller of moiſture, 
and therefore more liable to be killed by froſt. | 
The other part of the plants may be planted in ſmall 
pots, filled with freſh, light, undunged earth, and plated 
in the ſhade till they have taken new root; then they may 
be removed into an open fituation, where they may remain 
till the beginning of November, when they ſhould be placed 
under a common frame, to ſecure them from the froſt in 


winter, which ſometimes deſtroys theſe plants in the open 


air ; by this method the ſpecies may be preſerved. - 

Theſe I nay may be diſpoſed in a garden ſo as to af- 
ford pleaſure, by mixing them with Marum, Maſtich, and 
ſeveral other aromatic plants, upon the ſloping ſides of 
banks, which are expoſed to the ſun, or upon little hillocks, 
raiſed in a ſheltered ſituation, where, by the diverſity of 
their hoary branches, being of various ſhapes, they will 
make a pretty appearance; and in ſuch places they will 
reſiſt the cold much better, than when they are planted in a 
good foil. I remember to have ſeen in Dr. Boerhaave's pri- 
vate garden, many ſmall hillocks raiſed, on which were 
plante d ſeveral forts of aromatic plants. 


They may alſo be propagated by cuttings or ſlips, which 


5 O L 


could be planted the beginning of April, ; 
| ſhoot, upon a border ex ed 8 the eat; lad Neon te 
— dry, they muſt 


watered and ſhad eaten 
ave taken root; afterward will require ao 22 fe 
but to keep them clean from weeds, and at Michael, ** 
plants ſhould be removed where they are def u the 


main ; but it will be to p to re. 
be ſheltered 


ut a plant of 
pots, that they may in wi each for 
kinds. 
The fourth. and fifth ſorts are ſometimes uſed 


in m | . 
. POLYGALA. Tour. Inft. R.H. 174. tab. 79. 
The CHARACTERS are, 0 79+ Millewor, 


in winter, to preſerve the 
POLYANTHOS. See Pzrmur a. 


| 


The flower has a permanent empalement. The four i 
ſhaped ee the butterfly kind ; the number of ahi. 
; nate. The wings are large, plain, and extend beyond the 


| other petals ;, the flandard is tubulous, Sort, and reflexe 
| 3 it ks The heel is — — 
bellied toward the top. It hath eight famina in two bedie 
included in the keel, terminated by fingle ſummits, and an 05 . 
germen, ſupporting an ere flyle, terminated by a thick biga 
ftigma.. The germen 3 becomes a heart-ſhaped cat/ule 
Laing two cells, each containing one ſeed. 

The Syecies are, 3 

1. PoLYGALa (Yulgaris) floribus criſtatis racemoſis, cau- 
libus herbaceis ſimplicibus procumbentibus, foliis lineari- 
lanceolatis. Amcen. Acad. 2. p. 136. Milkwort with bran. * 
ing creſted flowers, fingle, trailing, herbaceous ſtalks, and linear 
Jpear-ſhaped leaves; common M 


ukwort. 
2. PoLYGALa (Monſpeliaca). floribus criſtatis 'racemoii, 
| caule erecto, folus lanceglato linearibus acutis. Sauv. Monſp. 
53- Millwort with branching creſted flowers, an ere falt, 
| and acute, ſpear-ſhaped, linear leaves. 

| 3. PoLYGaLa (Myriifelia) floribus criſtatis, carina lu- 
nulata, caule fruticoſo, foliis lævibus oblongis obtuſs. 
Amen. Acad. 2. p. 138. Milkwort with creſted flowers, s 
moon-ſhaped heel, and a fbrubby flalk bearing oblong leave, 
which end in obtuſe points. 

4. PoLYGALa (Chamebuxas) floribus imberbibus ſpar- 
fis, carinz apice ſubrotundo, caule fruticoſo, foliis lance- 
olatis. Amcen. Acad. 2. p. 140. Milkwort with flowers grew- 
ing thinly and without beards, the peint of the keel roundiſb, a 
ſorubby flalk, and ſpear-ſhaped leaves. 3 

5. PoLYGala (Senega) floribus imberbibus ſpicatis, 
caule erecto herbaceo ſimpliciſſimo, foliis lato- lanceolatis. 
Amcen. Acad. 2. p. 139. Miliwort with ſpiked flowers hav- 
ing no beards, an erect, fingle, herbacecus flalk, and breed 
ſpear-ſhaped leaves; ——_ called Sencla Raitle S nale uur. 

6. PoLYGaLa (Mariana) floribus imberbibus, oblongo- 
capitatis, caule ereQo ramoſo, foliis linearibus. Miltwer! 
with beardleſs flowers growing inoblong heads, an ered brazch- 
ing fall, and linear leaves. : 

7. Pol Y ALA (Americana) floribus criſtatis, racemo ter- 
minali, caule erecto ramoſo, foliis lanceolatis tomentoßs. 
| Milkewert with crefled flowers, an ered brænc hing. ſtalk nr” 
nated by a looſe ſpike of flowers, and coll ſpear-ſhaped cave: p 

There are ſeveral other ſpecies of this genus, ſome © 
which grow naturally in Europe, and others In Amer, 
but as they are ſeldom cultivated in gardens, ſo it Won 
be to little purpoſe to enumerate them here. hs 

The firſt ſort grows naturally in paſtures and upon hca / 
in many parts of England. Of this there are three arts 
one with a blue, another with a purple, and a third * 4 
white lo wers, which are frequently found intermixed; - 
there is another which is larger, and ſuppoſed 0 de A 1 
ti act ſpecies ; but I rather believe this difference 15 ns 2 
to the ſoil in which they grow, for the large one 18 * 
rally found 88 moſ. paſtures, and the ſmall 0 


upon dry heaths. his hath a perennial root, from _ 
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end with linear ſpear 


i -ſhaped leaves. The flowers 
gr roduced at the top of the ſtalks, branching out ; they 
- mall, and of a blue, purple, or white colour, having 
duo wings, a keel and ſtandard like the butterfly flowers. 
appear in June, and are ſucceeded by flattiſh heart - 
ſhaped capſules, divided into two cells, each containing 
one ſeed. i 
The ſecond ſort grows naturally upon ſterile ground 
about Montpelier. This ſort is annual; it riſes with an her- 
dacecus talk about ſix inches high, garniſhed with narrow 
leaves, placed oppoſite, ending in acute points. The 
$ are ſmall, of a worn-out purple colour; the keel is 
bearded like the common fort. 'This flowers in July, and 
has ſced-veſſels like the firſt fort, but ſmaller ; the ſeeds 


ripen in autumn. i . 
Theſe ſorts are very * admitted into gardens, nor 
own or tranſplanted there, as 


do they thrive ſo well when 
in their natural fituation. If theſe are cultivated, their 


ſeeds ſhould be ſown ſoon after they are ripe, otherwiſe 
they rarely grow. | | 
The third ſort grows naturally at the Cape of Good Hope. 
This bath a ſhrubby ftalk, covered with a ſmooth brown 
bark, which riſes five or ſix feet high, ſending out ſeveral 
ſpreading branches toward the top, cloſely garniſhed with 
oblong, blunt-po 


inted, ſmooth leaves, of a lucid 
fitting cloſe to the branches. The flowers are produced at 
the end of the branches; they are large, white on their 
outſide, but of a bright purple within; the keel of the flower 
is hallowed like a half moon, and is bearded; the wings 
are expanded wide, and the ſtandard is incurved ; this plant 
continueth lowering moſt part of ſummer. The flowers 
are ſucceede.! by compreſſed heart-ſhaped ſeed-veſlels, hav- 
ing two cells, each containing one hard, ſmooth, ſhining 
ſeed. This plant is propagated by ſeeds, Which ſhould be 
ſown in ſmall pots filled with light loamy earth ſoon after 
they are ripe. Theſe pots may be placed where they may 
have the morning ſun only till October, when they ſhould 
be placed under a hot-bed frame, and plunged into old 


tanners bark which has loſt its heat, where they may be 


defended from froſt during the winter, and in the ſpring the 
E ſhould be plunged into a moderate hot-bed, which will 
ring up the plants. When theſe appear, they ſhould not 
be too tenderly treated, but muſt have a large ſhare of free 
air admitted to them; and when they are fit to tranſplant, 
they ſhould be carefully ſhaken out of the pots, and ſepa- 
rated, planting each into a ſmall pot, filled with ſoft loamy 
earth, and plunged into a very moderate hot-bed, to for- 
ward their taking new root, obſerving to ſhade them from 
the ſun, and gemily refreſh them with water, but they muſt 
not have too much wet. When they are rooted, they muſt 
be gradually inured to bear the open air; in June they may 
placed abroad in a ſheltered fituation, where they may 
remain till the middle or latter end of October, according 
as the ſeaſon proves favourable ; then they muſt be removed 
into the green-houſe, and treated in the ſame way as Orange- 
trees, being careful not to give them too much wet during 
the winter ſeaſon. In the ſummer they muſt be placed 
abroad with other green-houſe plants, where, by their long 
continuance in flower, they will make a fine appearance. 
de management of this plant is nearly the ſame as for the 
ge- tree. 

The fourth ſort grows naturally on the Alps, and alſo 
vpon the mountains in Auſtria and Hungary. This riſes 
"_u a ſlender, branching, ligneous ſtalk about a foot high, 
fat = it grows upon good ground, but on a rocky ſoil, 

om more than half that height. The branches are 


uy garniſhed with ſtiff, ſmooth, fpear-ſhaped leaves, of 


lucid green. From between the leaves, toward the top 


act three or four lender, trailing, herbaceous ftalks, 


green, 


— 


| of the branches, the flowers come out u 


the pots ſhould be plun 
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| dA we of 
ſtalks ; they are white on their outſide, but within are of a 
purpliſh colour mixed with yellow, and have a grateful 
odour, Theſe _— May, and are ſucceeded by ſeed - 
veſſels, ſhaped like thoſe of * former ſort. 

This plant is very difficult. to cultivate in gardens, for it 
commonly grows out of the fiſſures of rocks, ſo cannot be 
eaſily tranſplanted, and the ſeeds are with difficulty obtained 
from abroad; nor do theſe yegetate till they have been a 
whole year in the ground; and when the plants come up, 
they make very little progreſs here, and are as difficult to 
tranſplant as almoſt any plant at preſent known, which oc- 
cafions its preſent ſcarcity in England, 

The beſt method of cultivating this is by ſeeds, which 
ſhould be procured as freſh as poſſible from the places of 
its natural h, and ſown in pots as ſoon as it arrives ; 
theſe pots may be plunged into the ground, where they 
may have only the morning ſun. If theſe are ſown before 
Chriſtmas, there will be a chance of the plants coming up 
the following ſpring, but thoſe which are not ſown tilF 
toward ſpring, will remain in the ground a year; therefore 
d into the ground, where they 
may have but little ſun the following ſummer, and in ay- 
tumn they may be removed, and plunged into an old tan - 
bed under a hot-bed frame, where they may be protected 
from ſevere froſt; for although this plant is a native of the 
Alps and other cold mountains, yet as the ſeeds will not 
be covered with ſnow here as they are in their native 
ſituation, they are frequently ſpoiled by the inconſtancy of 
the weather in England. When the plants come up, they 
ſhould be placed in ſhade during ſummer, and in autumn 
they may be turned out of the pots, and planted in a bor- 
der, where they may have only the morning ſun, for this 
plant will not thrive long in pots. If the winter proves 
very ſevere, it will be proper to cover the ſurface of the- 

und about their roots with mulch to keep out the froſt. 

f the plants take root in the border, they ſhould remain- 

there undiſturbed, and be only kept clean from weeds, for 
the ground about their roots ſhould not be dug or dunged. 

The fifth ſort grows naturally in moſt parts of North» 
America. This hath a perennial root, compoſed of ſeverat . 
fleſhy fibres, from which ariſe three or four branching ſtalks, 
which grow ereR, garniſhed with ſpear-ſhaped leaves, ps 
alternately. The flowers are produced in looſe ſpikes at 
the end of the branches ; they are ſmall, white, and ſhaped: 
like thoſe of the common ſort, but their keels have no 
beards. It flowers here in July, but the plants do not pro-- 
duce ſeeds. 

The root of this ſort hath been long uſed by the Sencka 
Indians, to cure the bite of the Rattle-ſuake, which, if 
taken in time, is an infallible remedy. And of late years 
it hath been uſed by the inhabitants of Virginia, in many 
diſorders which are occaſioned by a thick ſizy blood; ſo 
that the root of this plant, when its virtues are fully known,. 
may become one of the moſt uſeful medicines yet diſcovered. 
The Seneka Indians uſe this root, which they powder, and 

enerally carry about them when my travel in the woods, 
fen they ſhould be bit by the Rattle-ſnake; and whenever 
this happens, they take a quantity of the powder inwardly, 
and apply ſome of it to the part bitten, which 1s a ſure 
remedy. 

The ſixth fort grows naturally in Maryland. This hath- 
a perennial root, from which ariſe two or three ſtalks about 
eight inches high, which divide into ſeveral erect branches, 
rarniſhed with ſmall linear leaves, of a dark green colour. 
The flowers are collected into oblong heads at the end of the 
ſtalks ; they are ſmall, and of a purpliſh blue colour. 

Both theſe forts are difficult to obtain, for the ſeeds rarely 
ſucceed, ſo the beſt way is tg, procure their roots from Ame-- 
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rica z and when artive, plant them in a bed of light 
earth, in a ſhel fituation. In ſummer they muſt be 
kept clean from weeds, and if the ſurface of 

about their roots is covered with old tanners bark, or any 
other 


be a ſecure method to preſerve them. | 

The ſeventh ſort was diſcovered by the late Dr. Houſtoun 
growing naturall 
perennial root, which runs deep in the ground, from which 
_ ariſe ſeveral ſlender branching ſtalks about fix or ſeven 
inches high, garniſhed with downy ſpear-ſhaped leaves. 
The flowers are produced in looſe ſpikes at the end of the 
branches ; they are | 

and are of a bluiſh purple colour. 
is bearded, as in the common ſort. 
This is too tender to live in the open air in England, and 
it is one of thoſe plants which will not thrive in pots, fo is 
difficult to preſerve here: It is propagated by ſeeds. The 
ſeeds which I received from Dr. Houſtoun, remained a 
year in the ground before the plants appeared, and the 
lants lived one year; but when their roots reached the 
— of the pots, they decayed, and thoſe which were 


The keel of the flower 


tranſplanted into larger pots, did not ſurvive their removal, 
though it was performed with great care. 
POLYGONATUM. See CoxvaTLLARIA. 


POLYPODIUM. Tourn. Inſt. R. H. 540. tab. 316. 
Polypody. 
The CHAN AcTEAs are, 
This is one of the Fern tribe, which is diſtinguiſbed from the 
others, by the fructifcation being in roundiſp ſpots, diſtributed on 
the under ſurface of the leaf. 
The Seis are, , 
1. PoLyYropiuM (Yulgare) frondibus pinnatifidis, pin- 
nis oblongis ſubſerratis obtuſis, radice ſquamatz. Lin. Sp. 
Plant. 1085. Polypody with wing-pointed — having ob- 
long obtuſe þobes, which are ſomewhat ſawed, and a ſcaly root; 
2. Pol Trobiun (Cambricum) frondibus pinnatifidis, 
Pinnis lanceolatis lacero-pinnatifidis ſerratis. Lin. Sp. PI. 
1086. Polypody with wing-pointed leaves, whoſe lobes are 


Pol with jagged 3 
| T2 are — other ſpecies of this plant which are 
natives of America, ſome of which are in curious 
botanic gardens for variety; but as they are rarely culti- 
vated in other gardens, it is not worth while to enumerate 
them in this place. 

The firſt ſort is that which is uſed in medicine, and is 
Found growing upon old walls and ſhady banks in divers 
parts of England. 

The ſecond fort was brought from Wales, where it grows 
in great plenty, and is the moſt beautiful of all the ſorts. 

Theſe plants may be propagated by parting of their roots 


in the ſpring before they ſhoot, and ſhould be planted in a 


very poor moiſt ſoil under the ſhade of a wall, for if they 
are expoſed to the ſun they will not thrive. They chiefly 
delight to grow out of the joints of walls and old buildings, 
but are commonly found expoſed to the Horth. 
POMGRANATE. See Ps1D1vM. 
 POMUM ADAMI. See AvranTiun. 
PONTEDERIA. Lin. Gen. Plant. 361, 
The ChHaRaACTERSs are, 
| The s are included in an oblong ſheath, which opens on 
one fide; it hath fix petals, which are divided; the three upper 
are erect, and form a kind of lip; the three under are reflexed. 
It bath fix flamina, which are inſerted to the petals ; the three, 
which are lengeſt, are faſtened to the mouth of the tube, the 
” other are inſerted in the baſe; they are terminated by proftrate 
Summits, Unger the petals is ſituated an oblong germen, ſupport- 


ground ix 
kind of mulch in winter, to keep out the froſt, it will 


at La Vera Cruz. This hath a taper 


arger than thoſe of the common ſort, 


Jpear-ſhaped, and the jags wing-pointed and ſawed; Welſb 


POP 
| ing @ fngle, which declines, and is crowned 5 , 
ſtigma. 7 be germen turns to a ſoft fruit, die; 
x cells, each — 2 2 
The Srzcizs are, 
us PonTzDpER1a (Cordata) foliis 
s ſpicatis. Pontederia with nted heart- 
and ſpiked flowers. Boaped have, 
2. PonTEDErIA (Haftata) foliis haſtatis, 
bellatis. Lin. Sp. Plant. 288. Pontederia with /year-peiney 
leaves, and flowers growing in umbels. 
The firſt fort grows naturally in marſhy places in Views. 
nia, and moſt parts of North America, and the late N. 


A 
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- 


haſtato-cordatis, flor. 


Houſtoun found it growing plentifully at La Vera 
This hath a al root, from which ariſe two or r- 
| herbaceous thi 


ſtalks a foot high, each having one arrow. 
x heart-ſhaped leaf, of a pretty thick conſiſtence. 

he baſe is ly indented, and the two ears are rounded; 
the foot-ſtalk of the leaf cloſely embraces the ftalk like 4 
ſpatha or ſheath for near three inches in length; above this 
is another ſheath, which incloſes the ſpike of flowers ; this 


opens on one fide, and the ſtalk riſes near two inches above 
| it, where the ſpike of flowers begin. The ſpikes are about 


three inches long ; the flowers are blue, fit very cloſe to- 
| gether, and have the appearance of lip flowers. Theſe 
appear in June, but are not ſucceeded by ſeeds in England. 

As this = grows naturally on moiſt places, it 
is very difficult to be preſerved in England; nor does the 
plant ariſe from ſeeds here, for I have ſowed the ſeeds in 
various ſituations, and managed them different, but could 
never get up any of the plants; but I had three or four 
of the plants ſent me, incloſed in large clods of earth from 
New England, which I planted in pots, covering them with 
Moſs, and conſtantly ſupplied them with water. With this 
management two of them flowered, but the following win- 
ter deſtroyed them, as they were not put under ſhelter ; ſo 
that to preſerve them, they ſhould be placed under a hot- 
bed frame in winter, where they may be expoſed to the 
open air at all times when the weather is mild. 

The ſecond ſort grows naturally abaut Madraſs in watery 

laces. This riſes with a fingle ſtalk eight or nine inches 

high, having one arrow-pointed leaf, whoſe baſe embraces 
the ſtalk like a ſheath, and from the open fide of the ſheath 
comes out the flowers, which are at firſt incloſed in another 
ſmaller ſheath ; theſe grow in a ſmall kind of umbel; they 
are compoſed of ſix acute-pointed petals, which ſpread open. 
Each flower ſtands upon a ſlender foot-ſtalk about an inch 
long; the foot-ſtalk of the leaf riſes a conſiderable height 
above the flowers, ſo that they appear to come out from the 
middle of the ftalk. | | 

This ſort is much more difficult to preſerve in England, 
becauſe it grows naturally in a hot country, and always in 
places flowed with water. There was formerly one of theſe 
_ brought over to Charles Duboiſe, Eſq; at Mitcham, 

ut it was not long lived here. . 

POPULAGO. See CALTuA. 

POPULUS. Tourn. Inſt. R. H. 592. tab. 365. The 
Poplar-tree. 

The CHARACTERS are, | 

T he male and female flowers grow upon ſeparate trees. The 
male flowers or katkins have one oblong, looſe, cylindrical em- 
palement, which is imbricated. Under each ſok is fituated a 
Angle flower, without any petal, having a nectarium of one leaf, 
turbinated at the bottom, and tubulcus at the top, and eight 
lamina, terminated by large four-cornered ſummits. The ft 
male fiowers are in katkins like the male, but have no flamins; 
they bade an oval acute-pointed germen, with ſcarce any ſtyle, 
crowned by a four-pointed fligma. The germen afterwar 4 be- 


comes. an oval capſule with two cells, ificluding many o al 
ſeeds, having hairy down. | 


The 


POP 
be Srrerts are, | | 
2 — (Mba) foliis lobatis dentatis fubtus tomen- 
us their under fide 3 commonly called the Abele-tree. 
2. Porur vs (Major) foliis ſubrotundis, dentato-angu- 
ntis ſubtus tomento Hort. Cliff. 460. Poplarwvree with 
n leavers which are angularly indented ; or white Pop- 


8 — 
= nv vs (sal) folit > — Conch 42 angu- 
. 
_ Jo ee b 


ertnatis. Hort. Cliff. 460. Poplar-tree with oblong leaves, 


6. PoruLus (Tacamabacca) foliis ſubcordatis, infernè 
 jacanis, ſupernè atroviridis. Poplar with leaves which are 
almeft heart-ſhaped, hoary on their under fide, and of a dark 
grein above ; commonly caled T acamahacca. | 

The firſt ſort _m naturally in the temperate of 
Europe. This and the ſecond fort are frequently confounded 
together, but they are certainly different ſpecies ; this is 
commonly called Abele-tree here, and the ſecond white 
Poplar. The leaves of the firſt are large, and divided into 
three, four, or five lobes, which are indented on their edges, 
of a very dark colour-on their upper fide, but very white 
and downy on their under, ſtanding upon foot-ftalks, which 
are about an inch long. The young branches of this tree 
have a purple bark, and are covered with a white down, 
but the bark of the ſtem and older branches is gray. In 
the _— April the male flowers or katkins appear, 
which are Cylindrical, ſcaly, and about three inches long ; 
about a week after come out the female flowers on katkins, 
which have no ſtamina like thoſe of the male. Soon after theſe 
come out, the male katkins which fall off, and in five or fix 
weeks after the female flowers will have ripe ſeeds incloſed 
in a hairy covering ; then the katkins will drop, and the 
ſeeds will be wafted by the winds to a great diſtance. 

The leaves of the ſecond ſort are rounder, and not much 
above half the ſize of thoſe of the firſt ; they are indented 
on their edges into angles, and are downy on their under 
fide, but not ſo white as thoſe of the former, nor are their 
upper ſurfaces of ſo deep green colour. The ſhoots of this 
are paler, the katkins are longer, and the down of the ſeeds 
is whiter and longer. 

The leaves of the third ſort are oval, heart-ſhaped, and 
lightly crenated on their edges; they are ſmooth on both 
lides, and of a light green colour. The katkins of this are 
ſhorter than thoſe of the two former. 

The leaves of the fourth fort are roundiſh, angularly in- 
dented; they are ſmooth on both ſides, and ſtand upon long 
fender foot-ftalks, fo are ſhaken by the leaſt wind, from 
whence it was titled the trembling Poplar or Aſpen-tree. 
The katkins of this are much like thoſe of the firſt ſort, but 

young ſhoots are of a dark brown colour. | 

The fifth ſort grows naturally in Carolina, where it be- 
comes a large tree. The ſhoots of this ſort are very ſtrong 
in England, and are generally angular; they have a light 
green bark, like ſome ſorts of the Willow.. The leaves 
upon young trees, and alſo thoſe upon the lower ſhoots, 
are very large, almoſt beart-fhaped and crenated, but thoſe | 
upon the older trees are ſmaller; as the trees advance, their 

ark becomes lighter, approaching to a grayiſn colour. The 


which are crenated, and almoſt heart-ſhaped; the Carolina | green 


— 


katkins of this ſort are like thoſe of the black Poplar, and 
Ew of the ſtamina are purple. ' 


[ 


— 


POP 
| The Roots of this tree, while young, are frequently killed 
down to a conſiderable length by the froſt in winter; but 
as the trees grow older, their ſhoots are not ſo vigorous, 
and become more ligneous, ſo are not liable to the ſame 


diſaſter ; but the trees ſhould be planted in a ſheltered fitu- 
ation, for as their leaves are very large, the wind bas great 


| power over them, and the branches being tender, they are 


frequently broken or ſplit down by the winds in the ſum- 
mer ſeaſon, where they are much expoſed. 3 

The ſeventh ſort grows naturally in Canada, and in other 
—— of _ — 7 This ſeems to ** A of mid - 

ing growth, and does not ſpire upward, but ſends out 
many ſhort thick ſhoots on 4 fide, which are' covered 
with a light brown bark, iſhed with leaves, differin 
from each other in -ſhape and fize, moſt of them al 
heart-ſhaped, but ſome are oval, and others near to ſpear- 
ſhaped ; they are whitiſh on their under fide, but of a dark 
on their upper. The katkins are like thoſe of the 
black Poplar, but the number of ſtamina in the male flowers 
1s uncertain, from eighteen to twenty-two. The hermaphro- 
dite flowers come out a month later than the male. 

Theſe trees may be propagated either by layers or cut- 
tings, which will readily take root, as alſo from ſuckers, 
which the white Poplars ſend up from their roots in great 
_ The beſt time for tranſplanting theſe ſuckers is in 
October, when their leaves begin to decay. Theſe may be 
placed in a nurſery for two or three years to get ſtrength, 
before they are planted out where they are deſigned to re- 
main; but if they are propagated from cuttings, it is bet- 
ter to defer the doing of that until February, at which time 


| truncheons of two or three feet long ſhould be thruſt about 


a foot and a half into the ground. Theſe will readily take 
root, and if the ſoil be moiſt in which they are planted, 
will arrive to a confiderable bulk in a few years. 

The black Poplar is not ſo apt to take root from large 
truncheons, therefore it is the better method to plant cut- 
tings about a foot and a half in length, thruſting them a 
foot deep into the ground ; theſe will take root very freely, 
and may be afterward tranſplanted where they are to re- 
main. This ſort will grow upon almoſt any ſoil, but will 
thrive beſt in moiſt places. 

The white ſorts, as alſo the Aſpen-tree, likewiſe cauſe a 
great litter in the ſpring, when their katkins and down fall 
off; and their roots being very apt to produce a large 

uantity of ſuckers, but eſpecially thoſe trees that came 
rom ſuckers, which render them unfit to be planted near 
a houſe, or garden ; but when they are interſperſed with 
other trees in large plantations, they afford an agreeable 
variety, their leaves being very white on their under fides, 
which, when blown with the wind, are turned to fight. 

A conſiderable advantage may be made by planting theſe 
trees upon moiſt boggy foils, where few other trees will 
thrive. Many ſuch places there are in England, which do 
not at preſent bring in much money to their owners ; whereas, 
if they were planted with theſe trees, they would, in a very 
few years, over-purchaſe the ground, clear of all expence g 
but there are many perſons, who think nothing, except 
Corn, worth cultivating in England; or if they plant timber, 
it muſt be Oak, Aſh, or Elm; and if their land be not pro- 
per for either of theſe, it is deemed little worth ; whereas, 
if the nature of the ſoil was examined, and proper forts of 
plants adapted to it, there might be very great advantage 
made of ſeveral large tracts of land, which at this time he 
neglected. | : 

The wood of theſe trees, eſpecially of the Abele, is very 
good to lay for floors, where it will laſt many years, and 
for its exceeding whiteneſs, is by many perſons preferred to 
Oak; but being of a ſoft contexture, is very ſubject to take 


the impreſſion of nails, &c. which renders it leſs proper 


tox 


POR 
for this purpoſe : it is alſo very proper for wain 
rooms, being leſs ſubjeCt to ſwell or ſhrink than moſt other 
ſorts of wood ; but for turnery-ware, there is no wood 
equal to this for its exceeding whiteneſs, ſo that trays, 
bowls, and many other utenſils, are made of it; and the 
bellows-makers prefer it for their uſe, as do alſo the ſhoe- 
makers, not only for heels, but alſo for the ſoles of ſhoes ; 


it is alſo very to make light carts, and the poles are 
very proper to ſap Vines, Hops, &c. and the loppi 
will afford good fuel, which in many countries is muc 


wanted. 


The Carolina Poplar may alſo be propagated by cuttings | 


or layers; the latter is generally practiſed by the nurſery- 
gardeners, being the ſureſt method ; and theſe plants are 
not ſo full of moiſture as thoſe raiſed by cuttings, ſo are 
leſs liable to be cut down by the froſt when young. There 
has been no trials made here of the wood. of this tree, fo 
I cannot give any account of its worth. 


The Tacamahacca ſends up a great number of ſuckers | 


from the roots, by which it multiplies in plenty, and ev 
cutting which is planted will take root; ſo that when a 
plant is once obtained, there may ſoon be plenty of the 
plants raiſed. The buds of this tree are covered with a 
glutinous refin, which ſmells very ſtrong, which is the Ta- 
camahacca uſed in the ſhops. 


PORRUM. Tourn. Inſt. R. H. 382. tab. 204. Leek. 
The CHARACTERS are, x 
The flower hath fix bell-fpaped petals, collected into a ſpherical 
Brad, covered by a common reundiſh ſpatha or ſheath, which 
evithers. They have fix lamina; three of theſe are alternately 
broader than the other, and have forked ſummits in their middle. 
T hey have a Hort, round, three-cornered germen, ſupporting a 
Angle. flyle, crowned by an acute fligma. The germen afterward 
becomes a fort broad capſule with three lobes, having three 
cells, filled with angular ſeeds. 
The Species are, 


1. PokRUM (Sativum) radice oblonga tunicata, caule 
planifolio, floribus capitatis, ſtaminibus tricuſpidatis. Leek 
with an oblong coated root, a plain leaf on the flalk, flewers 
collected in heads, and three-pointed tamina ; commonly called 
London Leek. 

2. PoxkRUM (Ampelopraſum) caule planifolio umbellife- 
ro, umbella 22 ſtaminibus corolla longioribus. Leek 
with a plain leaf on the ſtall, which ſupports a globular umbel 
of flowers, wheſe lamina are longer than the petals. 


dens. Of this there has been generally ſuppoſed two ſorts, 
but I have made trial of them both, by ſowing their ſeeds 
ſeveral times, and find they are the ſame ; the difference 
which has riſen between has been occaſioned by 
ſome perſons having ſaved the ſeeds from old roots, and 
not from the * Leeks, whereby they have degene- 
rated them, and rendered them ſmaller and — — 
ed, but by care this may be recovered again, as I have ex- 
perienced. 

The other ſort grows naturally in Siberia. This hath 
narrower leaves than the common ſort; the ſtalks are 
Jmaller, and do not riſe near ſo high; the heads of flowers 
are alſo ſmaller, and of a purphſh colour ; the ſtamina 
ſtand out beyond the flower. 

_ Leeks are cultivated by ſowing their ſeeds in the ſpring, 
in the ſame manner as was directed for Onions, with which 
theſe are commonly ſown, the two ſorts of ſeeds bein 

maxed according to the proportion which is deſired of either 
ſort; nerd the moſt common method is, to mix an equal 
quantity of both, for the Onions will greatly out-grow the 
Leeks in the ſpring ; but theſe being drawn off in July or 
Auguſt, the Leeks will have time to grow large afterwards, 
fo that there may be a moderate crop of both ſorts. The 


of 
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The firſt ſort is commonly cultivated in the Engliſh gar- | 


POR 


man t of Leeks being exactly the ſame with 
12 · r in this but ſhall only 
many ſow- their s in beds in 


and in June, after ſome of their early crops are 
they dig up the ground, and plant their Leeks out 
in rows a apart, and fix inches aſunder in 
obſerving to water them until they have taken root ; 
which they will require no further culture but to 
ground from weeds. The Leeks thus planted will 
a great ſize, provided the ground be „and this ? 
is very proper for ſuch perſons who have little room. 
If you would ſave the ſeeds of this plant, you ſhould make 
choice of ſome of the largeſt and beſt you have, which mug 
remain in the place where they grow until February, when 
they ſhould be tranſplanted in a row againſt a warm hedge, 


to prevent their being broken down, to which they are 


are drawn to the fence in autumn, the better the ſeeds 
ripen ; for it ſometimes happens in cold ſummers or au- 
tumns, that thoſe which grow in the open garden, do not 
perfect their ſeeds in this country, eſpecially if there ſhoutd 
be ſha 
the ſeed. | 
When it is ripe (which may be known by the heads 
changing brown) you ſhould cut off their heads with about 
a foot or more of the ſtalk to each, and tie them in bundles, 
three or four heads in each, and hang them up in a dry 
place, where they may remain till Chriſtmas or after, when 
you may threſh out the ſeeds for uſe. The huſk of theſe 
ſeeds is very tough, which renders it very difficult to get 
out the ſeeds; therefore ſome perſons, who have but a 


break the huſks, and get the ſeeds out better than molt 
other methods I have known uſed. 


The CHARACTERS are, 
T he empalement of the flower is ſmall, bifid, 
fitting upon the germen. The flower has 
ua. and many hair - lile flami na, about half the length of the 
petals, terminated by fingle ſummits, and a roundiſb germen, ſup- 
porting a ſhort flyle, crowned by five oblong fligmas. The germen 
afterward becomes an oval capſule with one cell, containing many 
The Speis are, ; i 
1. PoxTULaca (Oleracea) foliis cuneiformibus, floni- 
bus ſeffilibus. Prod. Leyd. 473. Purſſane with wedge-ſhaped 
leaves, and flowers growing cloſe to the flalks ; broad-leaved, 
or Garden Purſiane. i | . 
2. PoxTULaca (Pilaſa) foliis ſubulatis alternis, axillis 
piloſis, floribus ſeſſilibus. Lin. Sp. Plant. 445 · Purſſane 
wwith awwl-ſhaped leaves placed alternately, hairy joints, and 
flowers fitting cloſe to the flalks. RS: 
| PoxTULAaca (Anarampſeres) foliis ovatis gibbis, pe- 
dunculo multifloro, caule fruticoſo. Lin. Sp. Plant. 445+ 


flowers, and a ſhrubby flalk. 

The firſt ſort grows naturally in America, and moſt of the 
hot parts of the globe. This is the common Purſlane which 
is cultivated in the gardens, and is fo generally known as 
to need no deſcription. There are two varieties of this, 
one with deep green leaves, and the other hath yellow 
leaves, which is called Golden Purſlane; but as both theſe 
ariſe from the ſame ſeeds, ſo they are only ſeminal yore; 
tions. There is alſo a third variety, with ſmaller and 4 
ſucculent leaves, which is called Wild Purſlane, becauie 


wherever it is once ſown in a garden, and the plants per- 


we 


pale, or wall, at about eight inches aſunder ; and when 
| their ſtems advance, they ſhould be ſupported by a ſtring, 


very liable, eſpecially when in head ; and the cloſer they 
wi 


froſts early in autumn, which will entirely ſpoil 


ſmall quantity, rub it hard againſt a rough tile, which will 
PORTULACA. Tour. Inſt. R. H. 236. tab. 118. Purſlane. 


and permanent, 
in, ered, obtuſe 


Purſlane with gval gibbous leaves, foot-flalks having many 


mitted to ſcatter their ſeeds, the plants will come uf = | 
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I the following year; but this I am ſure is a degene- 
— om the Garden Purſlane, for I have ſown it ſeveral 
dies, and let the plants ſhed their ſeeds, and it has come 


| hoſe ſeeds, and in two years cultivation degene- 
op from g i 
x to the wild fort. 


| ne is propagated from ſeeds, which may be ſown 
. w- of Bade rich earth during any of the ſummer 


months ; but if you intend to have it early in the ſeaſon, it 
ſhould be ſown upon a hot-bed, for it is too tender to be 
ſown in the open air before April, and then it muſt be in a 
warm fituation. This ſeed is very Tmall, fo that a little 
of it will be ſufficient to ſupply a family. There is no other 
culture which this plant requires, but to keep it clear from 
weeds, and in dry weather to water it two or three times a 
week. In warm weather this plant will be fit for uſe in 
6x weeks after ſowing ; ſo that in order to continue a ſuc- 
cefion of it, you ſhould ſow it at three or four different 
ſeaſons, allowing a fortnight or three weeks between each 
ſowing, which will be fufficient to laſt the whole ſummer, 
while it is proper to be eaten, for being of a very cold na- 
ture, it is unſafe to be eaten; except in the heat of ſummer 
in England ; for which reaſon it is not to any purpoſe to 
ſow it upon a hot-bed, fince it will come early enough for 
uſe in the open air. 

If the ſeeds are intended to be ſaved, a ſufficient number 
of the earlieſt plants ſhould be left for this purpoſe, drawing 
out all thoſe which are weak, or have ſmall leaves, from 
among them ; and when the ſeeds are ripe, the plants ſhould 
be cut up, and ſpread upon cloths in the ſun to dry, and 
then the ſeeds may be eafily beaten out and ſifted, to clear 
it from the leaves and ſeed-veſlels. 

The ſecond fort grows naturally in moſt of the iſlands of 
the Weſt- Indies. This is annual; the ftalks are very ſuc- 
culent, of a purple colour, and branches out greatly ; the 
lower branches he near the ground, but thoſe above them 
are more erect ; the leaves are narrow, awl-ſhaped, and of 
a lucid green; they are placed alternately on the branches. 
At the joints there come out tufts of white hairs, and be- 
tween theſe come out the flowers ſitting cloſe to the branches ; 
they are of a fine Pink colour, but of ſhort duration, ſeldom 
continuing open longer than five or fix hours ; theſe are 
ſucceeded by ſhort roundiſh capſules, filled with ſmall black 
ſeeds. It flowers from the middle of June till autumn. 


The third ſort grows naturally at the Cape of Good Hope. 
This is a perennial plant, with a ſhrubby ſtalk, which riſes | 


four or five inches high, garniſhed with thick, globular, 
ſucculent leaves ; at the top of the ſtalk comes forth a ſlender 
foot-ſtalk about two inches long, ſuſtaining four or five 
Roſe-ſhaped flowers, of a reddiſh colour. Theſe appear in 
July, but are not ſucceeded-by ſeeds in England. This 


plant is too tender to live in the open air in winter, ſo it 


muſt be kept in pots, and placed in a very moderate ſtove 
m winter. It is propagated by cuttings in the ſame man- 
ner as moſt other ſucculent plants. 

POTENTILLA. Lin. Gen. Plant. 558. Cinquefoil. 

The CHaracTers are, 

The empalement of the floxuer is of one leaf, which is ſlightly 
cut into ten parts; the ſegments are alternately leſs and reſtexed. 
The flower is compoſed of five petals, wwhich are inſeried into 
the empalement, and ſpread open. It hath twenty awl-ſhaped 
1 amina inſerted in the empalement, terminated by meon-fſpaped 
ummts. In the center of the flower there are ſeweral germen 
collected into one head, with very ſlender flyles inſerted in the fide 
. of the germen, crowned by obtuſe fligmas. After the fexver is 


poſt, the germen becomes a head of roundiſh ſeeds, included in the 
enpalement. | | 


The Species are, 
1. PoTENTILLA (Auſerina) foliis pinnatis ſerratis, caule 


*epente. Fl. Lap. 210. Potentilla wwith winged /awed leaves, | 
and a creeping flalk, 


1 


| 


nated lobes, and an ere flalk. 


| 


| 


| 


1 
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POT 
2. PorenTILLa (Rupeftris) foliis pinnatis alternis, fo- 


liolis quinis ovatis crenatis, caule erecto. Hort. Cliff. 193. 
Potentilla with alternate winged leaves, having froe oval cre- 


3. PoTENTILLA (Fratice/a) foliis pinnatis, caule fru- 
ticoſo. Hort. Cliff. 193. Potentilla with winged leaves and 
a ſhrubby flalk ; commonly called ruby Cingugfoil. 

4. PoTENnTILLA (Rea) foliis ſeptenatis lanceolatis ſer- 
ratis utrinque ſubpiloſis, caule erecto. Lin. Sp. Plant. 497. 
Potentilla with ſeven lobes to the leaves, which are ſpear-ſhaped, 
awed, hairy en both fides, with an ere ftalk. i 

5. POTENTILLA (Argentea) foliis quinatis cuneiformi- 
bus inciſis ſubtus tomentoſis, caule erecto. Lin. Sp. Plant. 
497. Potentilla with five wedge-ſhaped lobes to the leaves, 
which are woolly on their under fide, and an ere flalk. 

6. PorENTILLA (Mon/pelienſis) foliis ternatis, caule ra- 
moſo erecto, 1 ſupra genicula enatis. Hort. Up. 
134. Potentilla with leaves growing by threes, an upright 
branching ftals, and foot-ftalks riſing above the joints; or Al- 
pine barren Strawberry. * 

7. PoTenTiLLAa (Grandi flora) foliis ternatis, caule ra · 
moſo, erecto pedunculis ſupra genicula enatis. Potentilla 
with leaves growing by threes, the lotes whereof are oval and 
obtuſely crenated, a branching talk, and longer foot- falls. 5 

8. PoTEnTILLA (Heptaphylla) foliis ſeptenis quinatiſ- 
que, foliolis lanceolatis pinnato-dentatis utrinque piloſis, 
caule erecto corymboſo, petalis cordatis. Potentilla with five 
and ſeven leaves, whoſe lobes are ſpear-ſhaped, wing-inaented, 
and hairy on both fides, and have an erect branching ftalk, with 
heart-ſhaped petals to the flower. ; 

There are many more ſpecies of this genus, which are 
preſerved in botanic gardens for the ſake of variety; but 
as they are not cultivated in other places either for uſe or 
beauty, I ſhall not enumerate them here. 

The firſt ſort here mentioned grows naturally upon cold 

Riff land in moſt parts of England, and is a ſure mark of 
tho. ſterility of the ſoil. It ſpreads its ſtalks upon the ground, 
which ſend out roots from their joints, faſtening into it, 
and thereby propagates ſo faſt, as in a little time to ſpread 
over and fill the ground to a great diſtance. It flowers 
great part of ſummer. The leaves of this plant are uſed 
in medicine, and are accounted reſtringent and vulnerary. 
It is never cultivated in gardens, being a very common 
weed in England. 
I The ſecond fort grows naturally on the Alps, and moun- 
tains in Germany. This hath a perennial root, which ſends 
out ſeveral heads joined together ; from theſe ariſe the foot- 
ſtalks of the leaves, which are long, and ſuſtain three pair 
of roundiſh lobes, terminated by an odd one ; theſe are 
crenated on their edges, and fit cloſe to the midrib. Out 
of each head ariſes a hairy ſtalk about nine inches high, 
divided into ſmall foot- ſtalks, each ſuſtaining two or three 
white flowers, very like thoſe of the Strawberry. It is eaſily 
propagated by ſeeds. The beſt time for ſowing them is in 
the autumn; it loves a moiſt ſoil and a ſhady ſituation. 4 

The third fort grows naturally in the northern counttes 
of England, and in many of the.northern parts of Europe. 
This hath a ſhrabby ſtalk, which riſes about four feet high, 
dividing into many branches, gzrniſhed by winged leaves, 
compoſed of two or three pair of narrow, acute-pointed, 
entire, hairy lobes, pale on their under fide. The flowers 
are produced at the end of the branches in cluſters ; they 
have five yellow petals, ſpreading open in form of a Roſe, 
with many germen and ſſamina within. Theſe appear in 
July, and are ſometimes ſucceeded by eds incloſed in the 
empalement. This plzi.t is generally cultivated in the 
nurſery-gardens as a flowering ſhrub, and is commonly pro- 
pagated by ſuckers, or laying down the tender branches, 


which will take root in (ne year, and way then be 2 
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.off from the old plants, and in anurſery for a year The Cnatacrrrs are, 
or two to et ſtrength, before they are planted where your] It hath mals and female flowers in 
are defigned to remain. It may alſo be propagated by | flowers habe a three-leaved empalement ; they bawe ons 
cuttings, which may be planted in autumn, in a moiſt | which is cut into four parts ; — 2 are oval, concave, — 
ſhady r, where they will take root the next ſp ing, manent ; they have a great nu off Pair-like flaming, tera: 
and the Michaelmas following may be tranſplanted into the | zated by roundifþ twin ſummits. female flowers have uns 
nurſery. . | wheel-aped petal, with a ſhort tube, cut at the brim ; 
_ "The beſt ſeaſon for tranſplanting of theſe plants is in 3 theſe have FO but two oblong oval gen, 
OQober, that they may get new roots before the hard froſt vf tau hairy flyles the length of the petal, crowned by coloureg 
ſets in; for as this plant grows naturally upon moiſt boggy pencil. pape ftigmas. T he germen 
land, ſo when it is removed in the ſpring, if due careis not ſeeds, incloſed in the petal of the 
taken to water it in dry weather, it is apt to miſcarry ; nor The SyEcies are, : 
will this plant live in a hot dry ſoil, but in a ſhady fituation | 1. PorsrIuUM (Sanguiforba) inerme, caulibus ſyban 
and on a cool moiſt ſoil it will thrive exceedingly. —& | loſs. Hort. Cliff. 446. Smooth Poterium with angular fall, 

The fourth fort grows naturally in the ſouth of France | common Burner. : N 
and Italy. This hath hand-ſhaped leaves, compoſed of five 2. Porzatun (Hybridum) inerme, caulibus teretibyy 
or ſeven lobes, which join at their baſe, where they meet | ſtrictis. Lin. Sp. Plant. 994. Smooth Poterium with a narrmy 
the foot-ftalk ; they are deeply crenated on their fides, and | taper falt; or large Burnet. JN | 
are hairy on both. The ftalks riſe nine or ten inches high, | 3. PoTzziuM (em) ſpinis ramoſis. Hort. Cliff. 
branching toward the top. The flowers are white, ſhaped 5. Poterium with branching ſpines ; or prickly evergreen 
like thoſe of the former fort, terminating the talks, and are armer. 


the ſame b, . 


4 ſucceeded by ſeeds like the other. This is a biennial plant, The firſt ſort is the common Burnet, which grows natu- 
which dies foon after the ſeeds are ripe. It thay be propa- | rally upon chalky Jands in many parts of England. Of this 
gated as the ſecond ſort. | | there are two or varieties, one of them 15 much ſmooth. 


The fifth fort grows naturally on the Alps, and in other | er than the other, and the third hath larger ſeeds than ei- 
rough hilly parts of Europe. This hath a thick fleſhy root, | ther of the former ; but theſe differences are not conſtant, - 
from which ariſe ſeveral purple branching ſtalks a | ſothey are only ſeminal variations. This is a perennial 
foot high, garniſhed with leaves, com of five wedge- | plant, from whoſe root ariſe a great number of leaves, 
ſhaped lobes, deeply ,cut on their edges, which are very | — on pretty long foot-ſtalks, compoſed of five or fix 
hoary on their under fide. "The flowers grow at the top of | pair of lobes, terminated by an odd one. The lobes are 
the ftalk, which branches opt into man I ey | generally ranged a little alternate on the midrib, but ſome- 

are yellow, and ſhaped like thoſe of the fourth. ſort, but | times ſtand n{ ad. theſe are ſawed on their edges, and 
ler. The root is « and the plant 2 are ſometimes h, and at others hairy. The ſtalks riſe 
pagated as the ſecond ſort. Isa a foot and a half high, branching out pretty much, and are 
he fixth ſort grows naturally on the Alps. This is a | terminated by long ſlender foot-ftalks, each ſuſtaining an 
biennial plant ; ſtalks, grow erect, abgut a foot high ; | oblong ſpike of flowers, in which there are ſome male and 
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i 
they are very hairy, garniſhed with triſpli: leaves, | others female ; they are of a purpliſh red colour, and appear h 
fawed on their edges. The Be 2 foot- | in June. The female flowers are each ſucceeded by two 01 
ſtalks, which come out above, the jaints of thetalk ; they | hard ſeeds, which ripen in autumn. = 7 
are white, and very like thoſe of the Strawberry. This | This plant is 41 in omen: the young tender a 
plant flowers in — and the ſeeds ripen in autumn, which, | leaves are put into fallets, and the leaves are uſed for cool : 
if itted to „ will produce plants in plenty the tankards in hot weather. It is uſed in medicine, and is 
following ſpring, which will require. no other culture but | reckoned to be cordial and alexipharmic. The powder of a 
to keep them clean from weeds. 5 the root is commended againſt ſpitting of blood. m 
The ſeventh ſort is alſo a biennial plant, but differs from This plant is eaſily propagated by ſeeds, which ſhould be 1 
the other in having taller and ſtronger ſtalks, which branch | ſown in autumn, for if it is ſown in ſpring, the feeds fre- 
out more; the lobes of the leaves are oval, obtuſe, and | quently he in the nd till the ſpring following. If the 
blaatly indented on their edges ; the flowers are larger, and Teds are permitted to ſcatter, the plants will come up in E 
the whole plant is of a deeper green. It flowers in July, | plenty; if theſe are tranſplanted out in a bed of undunged 0 
and the ſeeds ripen in autumn. It propagates itſelf like the | earth, at about a foot diſtance every way, and kept clean 
former ſort. from weeds, they will continue ſeveral years, eſpecially if , 
The eighth fort grows naturally in the ſouth of France | the foil is dry, and will require no other care. It may alſo . 
and Italy. This is a biennial plant ; the ftalks are large, | be propagated by parting of the roots in the autumn, but / 


and riſe near two feet high; they branch very much to- | as the plants ariſe ſo freely from ſcattered ſeeds, the latter 
ward their top ; the leaves ſtand upon very ſhort foot-ſtalks ; | me is ſeldom practiſed. 

they are ſometimes compoſed of five, and at other times The ſecond ſort grows naturally in the ſourh of France 
of ſeven lobes, which are regularly indented like winged | and Italy. This is a biennial plant, which decays _ 
leaves, and are very hairy on both ſides. The flowers are | after the ſeeds are ripe. The leaves of this are like th 7 
produced at the top of the ſtalk, each having a foot-ſtalk | of Agrimony, and are compoſed of three or four pair 1 
an inch and a half long; their empalements are deeply cut | oblong lobes, placed a little alternate on the midrib, dei 
into nine ſegments, which end in acute points. The flowers | terminated by an odd one; they are deeply ſhes on 2 
have ſometimes but five, but generally fix heart-ſhaped pe- | edges, and have an le ſcent ; the ſtalks riſe two ar 
tals, which are of a pale yellow, and expand like thoſe of | high, garniſhed at each joint with one of thoſe wing 
the former ſorts. It flowers in July, and the ſeeds ripen in | leaves, which gradually diminiſh in their fize to the > 
autumn, which, if permitted to ſcatter, will produce plenty | and juſt above the leaf arifes a long foot- ſtalk, which x4 
of plants the following fpring. This requires no other | ports two or three {mal} ones, each ſuſtainin a ſmall roun 
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culture than to keep it clean from weeds. ich ſpike of flowers. Theſe appear in 1 * 
18 


POTERIUM. Lin. Gen. Plant. 948. Burnet. ceeded by ſeeds. which ripen in autumn. by 
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up 


chan to thin them where they are too cloſe, and keep them 


Wer feeds, and ſoon after decay. 
be third fort grows naturally in Crete, and in many of 
' the iſlands in the Archipelago. This hath a ſhrubby peren- 
* rial falk, which riſes about three feet high, dividing into 
fereral ſlender branches, which are armed with branchin 
thorns ; the leaves are very ſmall ; they are —— 
and have fix or ſeven =_ of very ſmall lobes, ranged op- 
poſite along the midrib,' terminated by an odd one, they 
e ol a lucid green, and continue all the year. The flowers 
are produced in ſmall heads at the end of the branches, and 
are of an herbaceous colour. 
This plant is too tender to livE throu 


frame in winter, where it may have the free air at all times 
- when the weather is mild, and ſheltered from hard froſt, it 
vill thrive better — 4 it is more — PORE. 
It may be pro ſlips or cuttings during an the 
— 1 if "planted in 1 bed of Tight earth, 
and covered down cloſe with a hand or bell-glaſs, and 
ſhaded from the ſun, will ſometimes take roat, and may 
then be taken up and planted each into a ſeparate ſmall 
filled with freſh undunged earth, and placed in the 
ade till they have taken new root, and then removed to a 
Heltered ſituation, where they may ſtand till the froſt comes 
on, when they ſhould be placed under the hot-bed frame. 
I requires but little water, eſpecially in cool weather, and 
wants no particular culture. It may alſo be propagated by 
ſeeds, which ſhould be ſown ſoon after it is ripe. 
OS Lin. Gen. Plant. 655. Shrubby Hedge 

* . | | 

The CHARACTERS are, | | 
be floxver hath a bell-ſhaped empalement of one leaf, divided 
into two lips; the lip ends inthree acute points ; the lower 
tip is cut into two parts. The flower is of the lip kind ; it hath 
one petal; the upper lip is oval, ere, and indented at the end. 
The lower lip is reflexed, and ends in three points, the middle 
one being broadeft. Is has four awl-ſhaptd ftlamina under the 

lip, two of which are 


a. lender ftyle the length of the ſtamina, crowned by 

ma. The germen afterward becomes four berries, 
ing a ding roundifh ſeed. 
he SPECIES are, 

1. PRAsIUν (Majus) foliis ovato oblongis ſerratis. Lin. 


a bifid flig- 


each contain- 


Hort. Clif. 309. Shrubby ftinking Hedge-netile, with oblong, | 


eval, awed leaves. 
2. PRasrum (Minus) foliis ovatis, duplici utrinque 
crena notatis. Lin. Hort. Cliff. 309. Shrubby ftinking 


A. with oval leaves, which are indented on every | 
7 ” 


The firſt fort s naturally in Spain and Italy. This 
ſes with a ſhrubby ſtalk near three feet high, covered with 
whitiſh bark, divided into many branches, garniſhed with 
oblong oval leaves, which are ſawed on their edges. The 
flowers come out from the boſom of the leaves, in whorls 
round the ſtalks : they are white, and have large perma- 
dent empalements, cut into five points. The flowers are 
2 lip kind; they appear in june and July, and are 
lucceeded by four ſmall berries. ſitting in the empalement, 
hich turn black when they are ripe, and have a ſingle 
roundiſh ſeed in each. © 

The ſecond ſort grows naturally in Sicily. This hath a 
ſhrubby ſtalk like the former, but riſes a little higher ; the 
bark is whiter, the leaves are ſhorter and oval, and are 


 Goubly crenated on each fide ; they are of a lucid green. 


. which, if ſown in autumn, the plants will come 
the following ſpring. Theſe require no other culture | 


clean from weeds; the ſecond year they wil flower and ripen | 


gh the winter in the 
open air, but if it is ſheltered under a common hot. bed 


ſhorter than the other, having ob- 
Jummits on their fide, and a four-pointed germen, ſuftaining” 


PRE 


The flowers come out in mall . from the boſom of 
the leaves, like the former; they are ſomawhat larger, and 


are frequently marked with a few purple ſpots ; theſe are 
ſucceeded by ſmall berries like the other fort, which ripens 
„e XK Oh 
plants may be ted either by cuttings, or 

from the ſeeds: if they are proj gated by — hor 
ſhould be planted on a ſhady border toward the end of 
April; but the cuttings ſhould not be taken from ſuch 
plants as have been drawn weak, but rather from thoſe 
which have been expoſed to the open air, whoſe ſhoots are 
ſhort and ftrong ; and if a joint of the former year's wood 
1s cut to each of them, they will more certainly ſacceed. 
Theſe cuttings may remain in the ſame border till they are 
well rooted, when they may be tranſplanted into the places 
where they are to remain, or into pots, that they may be 
ſheltered in winter under a common frame, where they may 
have as much free air as poſſible iu dry weather, but only 
require to. be ſcreened from hard froſt. | 

If they are propagated by ſeeds (which the plants pro- 
duce in plenty every year) they ſhould be ſown” on a bed of 
light earth in April ; and in May the plants will come up, 
when they require no other care but that of keeping them 
clean from weeds; and in the autumn following they may 
be tranſplanted in the ſame manner as before directed for 
thoſe raiſed from cuttings, and may be afterward treated 
more hardily as they acquire ſtrength. 

A plant or two of of theſe ſpecies may by allowed 


ac 
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to have a place where there are collections of the different 


ſorts of evergreen ſhrubs, for the ſake of variety, eſpe- 
cially where the different ſorts of Ciſtus, Phlomis, Tree- 
wormwood, and Medicago. are admitted, becauſe theſe 
are equally hardy; and when à ſevere winter happens, 
which deftroys the one, the others are ſure of the ſame fate ; 
but in mild winters they will live abroad, eſpecially if they 
are planted in a dry rubbiſhy ſoil, and have a ſheltered fi- 
tuation; but on wet ground the plants will grow very vi- 
1 in ſummer, ſo are liable to injury from the early 

oſts in autumn. | a 

PRENANTHES. Lin. Gen. Plant. 816. Vaill. Mem. 
Ann. 1721. Wild Lettuce. | 

The CHARACTERS are, 

It hath a ſmooth cylindrical „Saving many /cates, 
which are equal, but have three at the baſe unequal. This 
common em includes from five to eight hermaphrodite 


' florets, diſpoſed in a fingle round order; they bade one petal, 


ewhich is flretched out like a tongue, and indented in four parts 
at the end; they have five Hort hair-like lamina, terminated 
by cylindrical ſummits. The germen is fituated under the petal, 
ſupporting a ſlender ftyle longer than the lamina, crowned by a 
bifid reflexed fligma. The germen afterward becomes a fing 
heart-ſhaped ſeed, crowned with hairy down. | 
The SyEc1Es are, | 
1. PxEnaxTHEs (Maralit) floſculis quinis, foliis lyrato 
haſtatis. Hort. Cliff. 383. Prenanthes with five florets, and 
lyre-ſpaped leaves. | 2; 2 
2. PRENAXANESs (Purpurea) floſculis quinis, foliis lan- 
ceolatis denticulatis. Hort. Cliff. 383. Prenanibes with five 
florets, and ſpear-ſhaped indented leaves. 33 
3. PR ENAXTHES (Mltifima) erecta, floſculis quinis folus 
trilobis. Lin. Sp. Plant. 797. Upright Prenanthes with five 
florets, and leaves having three lobes. : To 
4. PrxExaxTHES (Amplexicaulis) floſculis quinis, caule 
ramoſo, foliis ovato-lanceolatis ſemiamplexicaulibus. Pre- 
nanthes with five flerets, a branching flalk, and oval ſpear- 
ſhaped leaves half embracing the flalk. 
The firſt ſort grows naturally upon walls and dry ſhady 


banks in many parts of England, ſo is ſeldom cultivated in 


dens. 
gardens 1 The 
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' The ſecond fort | grows naturally upon the Helvetian | “ This plant is ſo well known as to need no deſcri 18 

| Uns. Th creepin * which ſpreads E the flowers and roots of this are uſed in medicine, * 
ese if admitted There are ſeveral varieties of this, which have 


, | 
The ſtalks of this riſe four feet high ;- the 
aped, and a little indented toward. their 
ends | the flowers are af a purple blue colour, and are 
duced in panicles from the ſides, and at the top of the ſtalks. 
Theſe appear in july, apd are ſucceeded by feeds which 
ripen in autumn. #- a3 | 
The third fort grows naturally in moſt | 
America, where; it is called Dr. Witt's Rattleſnake-root. 
This ſeldom lives | 
are four or five inches long, and three broad; they are 
- ſometimes dividedfingy five lobes, but 
they arg indented à little on their edges, ſm 
greed on their upper fide, but pale on their under. The 
ks rife three feet high, and are garniſhed with a few 
_ ſmall leaves, 
the 17 — ſtalk in ſmall — ; theſe 75 — — by 
tour, and appear in July, They are ſuc 
s, crowned with hairy 2 which en in autumn. 
There is a variety of this with pale purple flowers, which 
ariſes from the ſame ſeeds. The roots of theſe plants are 
{aid to be an antidote. to 
which induced me to mention theſe plants. 

The fourth ſort grows naturally on the mountains in 
Germany. This hath a perennial root. The ftalks rife a 
foot high, and branch out on each fide ; the leaves are 
ſpear-ſhaped and oval; their baſe is broad, and half ſur- 
rounds the ſtalk; the flowers grow looſely upon flender 
foot-ſtalks, which come out from the fide, and at the end 
of the branches. Theſe appear in June, and the ſeeds ripen 
in autumn. | 

Theſe plants are ſeldom admitted into gardens, but if 
any perſon is deſirous to cultivate them, if they ſow the 
ſeeds ſoon after they are ripe in aſhady ſituation, the plants 

P, and require no other care but to keep them 


ale 


will come u 

clear from weeds. ' 
PRIMULA. Lin. Gen. Plant. 180. The Primroſe. 
The CuaracTERs are, Far”. | 


The flower hath a tubulous empalement of one leaf, adding in 
Ave acute points; it hath one petal, with a cylindrical tube, but 
ſpreads open above, ww 


it is cut into five heart-ſhaped ſeg- 

16. fue ſhort flamina, ſituated in the neck of the 

petal, terminated by ere acute-pointed ſummits, and a globular 

| uw Jupporting a flender flyle, crowned by a ghobular ftigma. 

The germen afterward turns to an oblong capſule, with one cell 

opening at the top, filled with ſmall angular ſeeds. 
Tbe Sygcirs are, 

1. ParwuLa (Fri.) foliis dentatis ru pedunculis 
unifloris. Primroſe with rough indented leaves, and foot-flalks 
bearing one flower ; or common Primroſe, 5 
2. PriMUYLa (Flatior) foliis dentatis rugoſis, floribus 

faſtigiatis. Primroſe with rough indented leaves, and flowers 
growing in bunches ; called Connſlip. | 

3. PxinwvLa (Farmeſa) foliis crenatis glabris, florum 
limbo plano. Primroſe with ſmooth crenated leaves, and plain 
empalements ; called Birdi-cyen. ES 

4. PatMULa (Polyantba) ſoliis petiolatis fubcordatis 

erenatis, floribus faſtigiatis pedunculis longiſſimis. Prim- 
roſe, or Cowflip, with heart-ſhaped crenated lea ves, hawing 
ee and fewer, grewingy tm. bunches on very long foet- 

The fiſt fort of Primroſe grows wild an woods, andother 

| ſhady places in moſt parts of England, from whence their 

roots may be eaſily tranſplanted into the garden, where, if 

— are placed under hedges, and in ſhady walks, they 
make a beautiful appearance early in the ſpring, when few 

Uther plants are in flower, | * | 


parts of North 
longer than two years. The lower leaves 


into t 3 
, of a dark 


hich are entice ; the flowers come out from 


the venom of the Rattleſnake, 


* 
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cidentally obtained ; as the common Primroſe 2 

flowers ; the red Primroſe with fingle and double flower, 
theſe have but one flower upon a foot-ftalk, but the paper. 
white Primroſe is certainly a diſtin ons. 8 
The ſecond ſort is the Cowflip, or Paigle, or Paralyſis of 
the ſhops. This grows naturally in meadows and mois 
' paſtures in many parts of England, The flowers of thi, 
fort grow in bunches on the top of the foot-ſtalk, & are 
eaſily diſtinguiſhed-from the former; the flowers are much 
uſed in medicine, and ſometimes the leaves. As theſe 
wild, their roots may be taken up, and tranſplanted 


1— 1 | 2 
tranſplant them is at Michaelmas, 


thei: 2 —1— ſtrength to produce th 

ir roots 1 ave ſtrength to uce their flowers ear 
in the ſpring. Theſe delight in a ſtrong rich ſoil, but wiy 
grow in almoſt any ſort of earth, provided they have a 
ſhady ſituation. . 

There are a great variety of this at preſent in the 
as the Hoſe in Hoſe, the double Cowſlip, and all the forts 
of Polyanthus, which have been ſo much improved within 
the laſt fifty years, as to almoſt equal the variety of the 
| Auriculas ; and in ſome parts of England they are fo much 
eſteemed as to ſe]! for a guinea a root, ſo that there may be 
| ſtill a much greater variety raiſed, as there are ſo many 
perſons engaged in the culture of this flower. 

The ſeveral varieties of Polyanthuſes are produced by 
ſowing of ſeeds, which _— be ſaved 2 flowers as. 
have ight ſtems, ucing many flowers upon a. 
| ſtalk; whi 2 beautifully firiped, open flat, and 
not pin-eyed. From the ſeeds of ſuch flowers there is room. 
to hope for a great variety of good forts, but there ſhould: 
| be no ordinary flowers ſtand near them, leſt by the mixing 

of their farina the ſeeds ſhould be 1 
Theſe ſeeds ſhould be ſown in boxes filled with light 


rich earth in December, being very careful not tg bury the 
ſeed too deep, for if it be only lightly covered with light 


earth, it will be ſufficient. Theſe boxes ſhould be placed 

where they may have the benefit of the morniog ſun until 
ten of the clock, but muſt by no means be ſed to the 
heat of the day, eſpecially when the plants begin to appear, 
for at that time one whole day's ſun will entirely deſtroy 
them. In the ſpring, if the ſeaſon ſhould prove dry, you. 
muſt often refreſh them with water, and as the heat increaſes, 
you ſhould remove the boxes more in the ſhade, for the heat 


* injurious to them. . 
| By the end of May theſe plants will be ſtrong enou 2 


ant out, at which time you ſhould prepare ſome 
rders, . which ſhould be made rich with neats dung, upon 
| which you muft ſet the plants about four inches aſunder 


every way, obſerving to water them until they have taken 
root; after which they will require no farther care but to 
q keep them clear from weeds, until the latter end of 2 
following, when you ſhould prepare ſome borders, . . 
- are expoſed to the eaſt, with good light rich _ 
| which you muſt trauſplant your Polyanthuſes, placing * 
ſix inches aſunder equally in rows, obſerving, if the ſe of 
proves dry, to water them until they have taken root. In. 
theſe borders your plants will flower the ſucceeding _ 
at which time you muſt obſerve to mark ſuch of: them 


| ted into 
are fine to preſerve, and the reſt may. be tranſplan 
| wilderneſſes, and other ſhady neon the garden, where, 


although they are not very valuable flowers, they will af 
ford an agreeable variety. 
Thoſe which you intend to preſerve, n 
ſoon after they have done flowering ( rovided you 


| moved 
may be no 24 


| intend. to ſave ſeeds from them,) 


de then tranſ⸗ 
— planted 
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zato 2 freſh border of the like rich earth, allowing 
u the fame diſtance as before, obſerving alſo to water 
until they have taken root; after which they will re- 
Aue no farther care, but only to Keep them clean from 
P s, and the following 'f ring 
fowers, as their roots will be then in full vigour ; fo that, 
if the kinds are good, they will be little inferior to a ſhew 
4 roots ſhould be conſtantly removed and parted every 
year, and the earth of the border changed, otherwiſe they 
will degenerate, and loſe the greateſt part of their beauty. 
If you intend to ſave ſeeds, which is the method to ob- 
tain à great variety, you muſt mark ſuch of them, which, 
as I ſaid before, have good properties. Theſe ſhould be, 
if poſſible, ſeparated from al wary! flowers, for if they 
fand ſurrounded with plain - coloured flowers, they will im- 
: te each other, whereby the ſeeds of the valuable 


flowers grew; 
the beſt way is to take out the roots of ſuch as you! 


open, and plant them 
in another place, that there may be none left in the border 
but ſuch as you would chuſe ſor ſeeds, 
The flowers of theſe ſhould not be gathered, except ſuch 
2 art produced - ſingly upon pedicles, leaving all ſuch as 
boy in large banches ; and if the ſeaſon. ſhould prove dry, 
you muſt now and then refreſh them with water, which 
vill cauſe their ſeeds to be larger, and in greater quantit) 
than if they were entirely neglected. In June the feed will 
be ripe, which may be eaſily known 


| y the pods changing 
brown, and opening; ſo that you ola Dok 


at that time 
over the plants three times a week, gathering each time 
ſuch of the ſeed.veſſels as are ripe, 
upon a paper to dry, and may then be put up until the ſea- 
fon of ſowing. © e 44s | 
As the plants-which ariſe from ſeeds, generally flower 
much better than offsets, thoſe who would have theſe flowers 
in perfection ſhould annually ſow their ſeeds. 2 
PRIMROSE-TREE. - See OnaGtaA. h *7 
PRINOS. Lin. Gen, Plant. 398. Winterberry. . 
1 3 e a 
The flower hath a permanent empalement of one leaf, 
ts tut into fix ſmall plain ſegments. It "4 one 2 
petal, with no tube, cut into plain ſegments ; jt hath fix 
awl-ſhaped lamina ſhorter than the. petal, terminated by obtuſe 
Jumnmits, and an oval germen fitting upon the flyle, crowned by 
an cbtuſe fligma. The germen afterward turns to a round berry, 
opening in three parts, inclading one hard ſeed. 
he SPEC1Es are, | 
1. Panos (Perticallatus)- foliis longitudinaliter ſerratis. 
Lin. Sp. Plant. 330. Prinos, or Winterberry, with leaves 
faxved gtbwayt. 0 | | 1 
2. PIR oS (Glaber) foliis apice ſerratis. Lin. Sp. Plant. 
330. Prinos with leaves ſawed at the points. | 
The firſt fort grows naturally in Virginia, and other 
parts of North America. This riſes with a ſhrubby ftalk 
to the height of eight or ten feet, ſending .out many 
branches, garniſhed with ſpear-ſhaped leaves, terminating | 
m acute points, veined on their under fide, and ſawed on 
their edges, having ſlender foot - ſtalks ſtanding alternately 
on the branches. The flowers come out from the ſide of the 
branches, ſometimes fingle, at others two or three at each 
Joint; they have no tube, but are wheel-ſhaped, and cut 
into fix parts; they have fix awl-ſhapedere& ſtamina, ter- 
minated by obtuſe ſummits, and an oval germen ſitting up- 
on the ſtyle, crowned by an obtuſe fligma; theſe are ſuc- | 
. Ceeded by berries about the ſize of thoſe of Holly, which 


in a ſeparate border, where. no ordinary 


'46.not eſteem as ſoon as the flowers 


i 


, 


they will produce ftrong | 


will not be near ſo good, as if the plants had been 


which, ſhould be laid 


bin 


awhich | 
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The fecond fort grows naturally in Canada, This is of 
lower growth than the former. The leaves are ſhorter, 


and ſawed at the 
not ſeen. | | | 

It is propagated by ſeeds, which ſhould be ſown ſoon 
after they are ripe upon a bed of light earth, mg them 
about one inch deep. The feeds, which are fo ſoon put - 
into the ground, will many of them come up the following 
ſpring, whereas thoſe which are kept longer out of the 
ground, will remain a whole year before the plants will 
appear, in the ſame manner as the Holly, Hawthorn, and 
ſome others ; therefore the ground ſhould not be diſturbed, 
if the plants do not come up the firſt year. The young 
plants may be treated in the ſame manner as hath been di- 


ir points, but the flowers of this I have 


- 
- 


| reed for the American Hawthorns, are full as hardy, 


but they delight in a moiſt ſoil and a 
| hot land they make but little progreſs, and 
any fruit. 77 £- 
RIVET. See Licusrauu. 
_ PROTEA. Lin. Gen. Plant. 104. Silver-tree. 
_ © The CnanacTars are. 
3 The flocuerl are collected in an oval head; they have one 
common imbricated ſcaly perianthcum. The is of one 
| petal, hawing a-tube the length of the empalement ; the brim ts 
cut into fu parts, which ſpread open, and are equal. It has 
four briftly lamina'the length of the petal, terminated by in- 
cumbent ſummits, and a roundiſh ge with an ered. briſtly 
le, crewned by an obtuſe fligma. The terward 
Turns to a roundiſh naked ſeed, fitting in a diſtinct cell of the 
The Srcizs are, 


dy ſituation, for in 


rarely produce 


— — 


— 


— 


Theſe plants are natives of the country near the Cape of 
Good Hope in Africa, where there is a t number of 
ſpecies. In the catalogue of the en there are 
upward of twenty ſorts enumerated; not that they have 
them growing there, but they have good drawings of them, 
which were made in the country where they are natives. 
The three ſorts here mentioned are what I had lately grow- 
ing in the Chelſea garden. i 
As theſe plants are natives of the Cape of Good Hope, 
they are too tender to live abroad through the winter in Eng- 
land, but the firſt fort is hardy enough to live in a good 
green-houſe.. This fort will grow to the height of ten or 
twelve feet, and may be trained up with a regular ftrait 
ſtem ; the branches naturally form a regular large head. 
The leaves are long and narrow, of a ſhining filver colour ; 
and as they remain the whole year, the plants make a fine 
appearance, when ey are intermixed with others in the 
green-houſe. In the ſummer theſe may be placed in the 
open air in a ſheltered ſituation, for if they are expoſed to 
winds, the plants will be torn and rendered unfightly, nor 
will they make any progreſs in their growtk. In warm wea- 
ther they muſt be frequently but ſparingly watered, and in 
cold weather this muſt not be too often repeated, leſt it 
ſhould rot their fibres. | 
The ſecond ſort hath a ſtrong apright ſtalk, covered with 
2 purpliſh bark, dividing int6 ſeveral branches, which grow 


— 


_ Turn purple when ripe. It flowers in July, and. the ſeeds 


ripen in the winter. 


1 


erect, garniſhed with broad, ſhining, filvery, ſpear · ſnaped 
N R „ = 


leaves, which make 4 fine a 
with other exotics. This ſhould be placed in an airy dry 


glaſs-cafe, where it may be protected from cold, and have 
as much li 


water; it riſes eaſily from ſeeds. The ſeeds will ſometimes 
remain in the ground fx or eight months, and at other 
times the plants will appear in fix weeks; therefore the 
beſt way is to ſow the ſeeds. in fmall pots filled with ſoft 
andy loam, and plunge them into a moderate 
and if the plants ſhould not come up fo ſoon as expected, 
the pots ſhould remain in ſhelter till the following ſpring, 
when, if the ſeeds remain ſound, the 
The pots in which the ſeeds are ſown ſhould have but little 
wet, for moiſtare f tly cauſes them to rot. When the 
plants appear, they ſhould not be too tenderly treated, for 
they muſt not be kept too warm, nor ſhould they have 
much wet; but in warm weather they muſt be expoſed to 


the open air in a ſheltered ſituation, and in winter protected 


from froſt. 


The third ſort I raiſed from ſeeds which came from the 


Cape of Good Hope; theſe ſeeds were long and ſlender, 
very different in ſhape from thoſe of the ſecond ſort, but 
the plants have great reſemblance to them. The leaves are 
very filky and white; the ſtalks are purple and grow erect, 
but have not as yet put out any branches. 

The firſt fort may be propagated by cuttings, which 
ſhould be cut off in Apri}, juſt be fore the plants begin to 
ſhoot ; they ſhould be planted in ſmall pots, filled with 
light earth, and plunged into a moderate hot-bed, ſhading 
them from the ſun, and 'now and then gently refreſhin 
- them with water; but it muſt be ſparingly given, for — 

wet will rot them. Theſe cuttings will put out roots by 
Midſummer, when they may be gently ſnaken out of the 
pots and parted, planting each in a ſeparate ſmall pot, 
| filled with light earth, and place them in a frame, where 
they may be ſhaded till they have taken new root ; then 
they ſhould be gradually inured to the open air, into which 
2 — be removed, and treated in the ſame way as the 
Old plants. | | 

PRUNELLA. Lin. Sp. Plant. 600. Self-heal. 


The CruaraAcTERs are, 

The flower has a permanent empalement, divided into two 
tips; it is of the ringent kind, having one petal with a ſhort 
tube, and oblong chaps ; the upper lip is entire and concave ; the 
under lip is trifid ; the middle ſegment is broad, and indented at 
the point ; it bas four awl-ſhaped flamina, two long and two 
ſhorter, and four germen, ſupporting a ſlender flyle, crowned by 
an indented ſtigma. The germen becomes four ſeeds incloſed in 
the empalement. 

he SyEC1Es are, i SO 

1. PRUNELLa (Yulgaris) foliis oblongo-ovatis petiola- 
2 Lin. Sp. Plant. 600. Greater Self-heal with oblong oval 

a ves. 

2. PRUNELLA (Laciniata) foliis oblongo-ovatis petiola- 
tis ſupremis quatuor lanceolatis dentatis. Lin. Sp. Plant. 
837. Self-heal with oval, oblong, jagged haves. | 

3. PRUNELLa (Hyſſopifolia) Ellis lanceolato-linearibus 
ciliatis ſubſeſſilibus. Sauv. Monſp. 141. Self-beal with Hy/- 
op leaves. ; 

4. PxuUnELLA (Canadenfis) foliis lanceolato-linearibus, 
internodus longiſſimis ſpicis interruptis. Canada Self- heal 
with narrow leaves, and the joints of the flalk very diſtant. 

5. PRUNELLA (Sulphurea) foliis oblongis pinnato-finua- 
tis villoſis infimis petiolatis ſummis ſeſſilibus. Se, heal with 
oblong, wing-pointed, hairy leaves. 

6. PrRuUNELLa (Caroliniana) foliis lanceolatis integerri- 
mis, infimis petiolatis, ſainmis ſeffilibus internodiis præ- 
* Carolina Self- heal. 

7» 


gut as poflible, and in winter ſhould have little 


hot-bed ; * 


ts will come up. | 


The reaſons which have been laid down for Pruning of - 
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rance when intermixed | tis petiolatis ſpieis flarum erafiſimit. "Now Eagle“ p,,; 


nella. | 8 

The firſt ſort which is uſed in medicine, grows nat 
in paſtures every where. The leaves are 8 ſhape a lo 
oval; the ſtalks are ſquare, riſe about eight inches hi 1 
and are terminated by a cloſe ſpike of flowers, which - 
for the moſt part blue, but ſometimes are white. 


n June and July, and the feeds ripen in Auguft 
be | 


| ud 85 
The ſecond ſort differs from the firſt, in having jaoo. 
leaves. | | S Jagged 
The third ſort has narrow leaves, which are covered, 
with ſmall hairs, and fitcloſe to the ſtalks. | 
The fourth ſort, which came originally from Canada, 
has very narrow leaves ; the joints of the flower-ſtalk Ire 
fax aſunder, and the ſpikes of flowers are ſeparated. 
1 The fifth ſort has hairy cut leaves, and ſulphur- coloured 
flowers. ; mY 
The fixth ſort was brought from Carolina. The leaves 
of this are ſpear-ſhaped and entire; the flower- ſtalk is tall, 
the joints vers diſtant, and is terminated by a thick ſpike 
of pale blue flowers. mba roar rb 
The ſeventh fort grows naturally in New England, from 
whence I received the ſeeds at firſt, but have fince received 
the ſame from Virginia ; and I ſupport it may be found in 
other parts of North America. The leaves of this are 
large, ſmooth, ending in ſharp points; the foot-ſtalks of 
the flowers are brown, and riſe near a foot high, being 
terminated by thick ſpikes of blue flowers, which appear - 
in Joly, and are ſucceeded by ſeeds which ripen in Sep- 
tember. | 1 r n 
All theſe plants are hardy, fo will thrive in me open air. 
They are eafily propagated by ſeeds, which, if ſown in the 
autumn, will more certainly ſucceed than thoſe ſown in the 
ſpring ; or if their ſeeds are itted to ſcatter, the plants 
will riſe without any trouble; but if the forts fland near 
each other, there will be ſome difficulty to keep them diſ- 
tint, when their ſeeds fall to the ground. The plants want 
no other care but to be thinned to proper diſtances, and 
kept clean from weeds. They are not of long duration, 
ſo that whoever would keep the ſorts, ſhould ſow their ſeeds 
annually ; but as they are not very ornamental, ſo they are 
ſeldom preſerved in gardens, unleſs by ſuch as are curious 
in botany. 
PRUNING OF TREES. 
There is not any partof gardening which is of more ge- 
neral uſe than that of Pruning, and yet it is very rare to 
ſee fruit-trees ſkilfully managed. Almoſt every gardener 
will pretend to be a maſter of this buſineſs, though there 
are but few who rightly underſtand it; nor is it to be learn- 
ed by rote, but requires a ſtrict obſervation of the different 
manners of growth of the ſeveral ſorts of fruit-trees, ſome 
requiring to be managed one way, and others muſt be treat- 
ed in a quite different method, which is only to be known 
from carefully obſerving how each kind is naturally diſ- 
poſed to produce its fruit, for ſome ſorts produce their fruit 
on the ſame year's wood, as Vines ; others produce their 
fruit, for the moſt part, upon the former year's wood, 35 
Peaches, Nectarines, &c. and others upon curſons or ſpurs, 
which are produced upon wood of three, four, or five, to 
fifteen or twenty years old, as Pears, Plumbs, Cherries, &c- 
therefore, in order to the right management of fruit. trees 
there ſhould always be proviſion made to have a ſufficient 
quantity of bearing wood in every part of the trees, and 4 
8 ſame time there ſhould not be a ſuperfluity of uſe leſs 
branches, which would exhauſt the ſtrength of the trees, 


and cauſe them to decay in a few years. 


It flowers 


| 


RUNELLA (Nowe Anglia) foliis oblongis mucrona- | 


| 


it- . longer in 2 
fruĩt · trees are as follow: firſt, To preſerve trees \F,orops 
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| qigerovs bearing flate ; the ſecond is, To render the trees 
beautiful to the eye ; and thirdly, To cauſe the fruit 
be larger and better taſteee. : 
1. It preſerves æ tree longer in a healthy bearing ſtate ; 
Pruning off all ſuperfluous branches, ſb that there 
by 2 — 
ne vo more left upon the tree than are neceſſary, or than 
can be properly nouriſhed, the root is not exhauſted in ſup- 
hing uſeleſs branches, which muſt afterwards be cut out, 
whereby much of the ſap will be uſeleſly expended. 
2. By ſkilful Pruning of a tree, it is rendered much more 
pg tothe eye; but here I would not be underſtood to 
an advocate for a ſort of Pruning, which I have ſeen too 
nuch practiſed of late, viz. the — a regular line 
inſt the wall, according to the ſhape or figure they would 
reduce the tree to, and — all the branches, ſtrong or 
. weak, exactly to the chalked line; the abſurdity of which 
practice will ſoon appear to every one, who will be at the 
ins of obſerving the difference of thoſe branches ſhooting 
the ſucceeding ſpring. All therefore that I mean by ren- 
dering a tree beautiful is, that the branches are all pruned 
— * to their ſeveral ſtrengths, and are nailed at equal 
diſtances, in proportion to the different ſizes of their leaves | 
and fruit, and that no part of the wall (fo far as the trees 
ue advanced) be left unfurniſhed with bearing wood. A 
treewell managed, though it does not repreſent any regu- 
lar figure, yet will appear very beautiful to the fight when 
it is thus drefſed and nailed to the wall. 

4. It is of great advantage to the fruit; for the cutting 
away all uſeleſs branches, and ſhortening all the bearing 
boots according to the ſtrength of the tree, will render the 
tree more capable to nouriſh thoſe which are left remain- 
ing, fo that the fruit will be much larger and better taſted. 
And this is the advantage which thoſe trees againſt walls 
or eſpaliers have to ſuch as are ſtandards, which are per- 
mitted to grow as they are naturally inclined ; for it is not 
r either to a wall or eſpalier, which ren- 
der their fruit fo much better than ſtandards, but becauſe 
the roots have a leſs quantity of branches and fruit to nou- 
- 4 and conſequently their fruit will be larger and better 
- The reaſons for Pruning being thus exhibited, the next 
thing is the method of rming it ; but this being fully 

dled under the ſeveral articles of the different kinds of 
fruit, I ſhall not repeat it again in this place, and therefore 
ſhall only add ſome few general inſtructions, which are ne- 
ceſſary to be underſtood in order to the right management 
of fruit. trees. 

There are many perſons who ſuppoſe, chat if their fruit- 
trees are but kept up to the wall or eſpalier during the 
ſummer ſeaſon, ſo as not to hang in very great diſorder, 

ad in winter to get a gardener to prune them, it is ſuffi- 
cient, but this is a miſtake; for the greateſt care ought to 
be employed about them in the ſpring, when the trees are 
m vigorous growth, which is the only proper ſeaſon to pro- 
cure a quantity of good wood in the different parts of the 
tree, and to diſplace all uſeleſs branches as ſoon as they 
ve produced, whereby the vigour of the tree will be en- 
urely diſtributed to ſuch branches only as are defigned to 
main, which will render them ſtrong, and more capable 
io produce good fruit ; whereas, if all the branches are 
permitted to remain which are produced, ſome of the more 
Ngorous will attract the greateſt ſhare of the ſap from the 
tee, whereby they will be too luxuriant for producing fruit, 
and the greateſt 2 of the other ſhoots will be ſtarved, and 
2 fo weak, as not to be able to produce any thing 
elle but bloſſoms and leaves (as hath been before mention- 
- 5 ſo that it is impoſſible for a perſon, let him be ever ſo 

ell ſkilled in fruit-trees, to reduce them into any tolerable 


”— 
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There are others who do not entirely negleR their trees 
during the ſummer ſeaſon, as thoſe before-mentioned, but 
yet do little more good to them by what they call fommer 
Pruning; for theſe perſons neglect their trees at the proper 
ſeaſon, Which is in April and May, when their ſhoots are 
produced, and only about Midſummer go over them, nail- 
ing in all their branches, except ſuch as are produced fore- 
right from the wall, which they cut out, and at the ſame 
time often ſhorten moſt of the other branches, which is al- 
moſt as bad as the other; for thoſe branches which are in- 
tended for bearing the ſucceeding year, ſhould not be ſhort- 
ened during the time of their growth, which will cauſe them 
to produce one or two — ſhoots from the eyes below 
the place where they were ſtopped; -which ſhoots will draw 
much of the ſtrength from the buds of the firſt ſhoot, 
whereby they are often fat, and do not produce their bloſ- 
ſoms; and if thoſe two lateral ſhoots are not entirely cut 
away at the winter Pruning, they will prove as injurious to 
the tree; for the ſhoots which theſe produce, will be what 
the French call water-ſhoots; and in ſuffering thoſe luxuri- 
ant ſhoots to remain upon the tree until Midſummer before 
they are diſplaced, they will exhauſt a great ſhare of the 
nouriſhment from the other branches - was before obſerv- 
ed ;) and by ſhading the fruit all the ſpring, when theſe are 
cut away, and the other branches faſtened-to the wall, the- 
fruit, by being ſo ſuddenly expoſed, will receive a very 
great check, which will cauſe their ſkins to grow tough, 
and thereby render them leſs delicate. This is to be chiefly. 


| underſtood of ſtone-fruit and/Grapes, but Pears and Apples- 


being much hardier, ſuffer not ſo much, though it is a great* 
diſadvantage to thoſe alſo to be thus managed. , 
It muſt alſo be remarked, that Peaches, NeQarines, 
Apricots, Cherries, and Plumbs, are always in the greateſt. _ 
vigour when they are the leaſt maimed by the knife, for 
where theſe, trees have large amputations, they are very 


prudent method carefully to rub off all uſeleſs buds when 
they are firſt produced, and pinch others where new ſhoots - 
are wanted to ſupply the vacancies of the wall; by which 
management trees may be ſo ordered, as to want but little 
of the knife in winter Pruning, which is the fureſt way to 

preſerve theſe trees healthful, and is performed with leſs 

trouble than the common method. 

The management of Pears and Apples is much the ſame 
with theſe trees in ſummer, but in winter they muſt be very. 
differently pruned ; for as Peaches and NeQarines for the 
moſt part produce their fruit upon the former ' year's wood, - 
therefore they muſt have their branches ſhortened, . accord 
ing to their ſtrength, in order to produce new ſhoots for 
the ſucceeding year; ſo Pears, Apples, Plumbs, and Cher- 
ries, on the contrary, producing their fruit upon curſons - 
or ſpurs, which come out of the wood of five, fix, or ſeven 

ears old, ſhould not be ſhortened, becaufe thereby thoſe - 
buds which were naturally diſpoſed to form theſe curſons 
or ſpurs, would produce wood branches, whereby the trees 
would be filled with wood, but never produce much fruit; 
and as it often happens that the bloſſom-buds are firſt pro- 
duced at the extremity of the laſt year's ſhoot, by ſhortening - 
the branches, the bloſſoms are cut away, which ſhould al- 
ways be carefully avoided. | 
| There are ſeveral authors who have written on the ſub- 
ject of Pruning in ſuch a prolix manner, that it is impoſh- - 
| ble for a learner to underſtand their meaning. Theſe have 
deſcribed the ſeveral ſorts of branches which are produced - 
on fruit-trees, as wood branches, fruit branches, irregular 
branches, falſe branches, and luxuriant branches, all which 
they aſſert, every perſon who pretends to Pruning, ſhould 
diſtinguiſh well; whereas, there is nothing more in all this 


order by u,: . | A 
a the ' Sg Pruning only, if they are wholly neglected 


| but a parcel of words to amuſe che reader, without any real 
meaning, » 


ſubje to gum and decay; ſo that it is certainly the moſt ; 


P R U 
tion alteady given of luxoriant or uſeleſs branches, and ſuch 
as are — uſeful or fruit - bearing branches ; and, where 
due care is taken in the ſpring of the year to diſplace theſe 
uſeleſs branches (as was 
ſuch thing as. irregular, falſe, or luxuriant branches at the 
Winter-pruning ; therefore it is to no purpoſe to amuſe peo- 
ple with a cant of words, which, when fully underſtood, 
Basie juſt nothing at all. | | 


7 


In Pruning of ſtandard · trees you ſhould never ſhorten their | 


branches, unleſs. it be where they are very luxyriant, and 
grow irregular on one fide of the tree, attracting the greateſt 
Part of the ſap of the tree, whereby the other parts are un- 
| furniſhed with branches, or rendered very weak, in which 
- caſe the branch ſhould be ſhorteged down as low as is ne- 
ceſſary, to obtain more branches to fill up the hollow of 


the trees; but this is only to be underſtood of Pears and 


Apples, which will produce ſhoots from wood of three, four, 
or mote years old, whereas moſt ſorts of ſtone · fruit will gum 
and decay after ſuch amputations.. _ 53 
But from hence I would not have it underſtood, that I 
_ would direct the pening of theſe trees into an exact ſphe- 
rical figure, fince there is nothing more deteſtable than to 
ſee a tree (which ſhould be permitted to grow as it is natu- 
rally diſpoſed, with its branches produced at 


— 


able diſtances, according to the ſize of the frait,) by en- | 


deavouring to make the head exactly regular, ſo crouded 
with ſmall weak branches as to at the air from g 
between them, which will render it incapable to produce 
fruit. All that I intend by this ſtopping of luxuriant 
branches, is only when one or two ſuch happen on a young 
tree, where they entirely draw all the ſap from the weaker 
branches, and ſtarve them; then it is proper to uſe this 
method, which ſhould be done in time, before they have 
exhauſted the roots too much. 


Whenever this happeus to ftone-fruit, which ſuffer much 
more by cutting than the former forts, it ſhould be reme- 
died by ſtopping or pinching thoſe. ſhoots in the ſpring, 

| before they have obtained too much vigour, which will 

| Cauſe them to puſh out ſide branches, whereby the ſap will 
de diverted from aſcending too faſt to the leading branch 
(as hath been directed for wall-trees,) but this muſt be done 
with caution. | | | ' 
You mult alſo cut out all dead or decaying branches, 
which cauſe their heads to look very ragged, eſpecially at 
the time when the leaves are upon the tree, theſe being 
deſtitute of them have but a deſpicable appearance. In 
doing of this, you ſhould obſerve to cut them cloſe down 
to the place where they were produced, otherwiſe that part 
of the branch left will decay, and prove equally hurtful to 
the tree; for it ſeldom happens, when a branch begins to 
decay, that it does not die quite down to the place where 
it was uced, and, if permitted to remain long uncut, 
does often infe& ſome of the other parts of the tree. If 
the branches are large which you cut off, it will be very 

Proper, after having ſmoothed the cut part exactly even 

with a knife, chifſel, or hatchet, to put on a plaiſter of 

grafting clay, which will prevent the wet from ſoaking into 
the tree at the wounded Ws | . 

All ſuch branches as run croſs each other ſhould alſo be 

cut out, for theſe not only occaſion a confuſion in the 
head of the tree, but, by laying over each. other, rub off 
their bark by their motion, and very often occaſion them 

_ to canker, to the great injury of the tree; and on old trees 

| 8 Apples) there are often young vigorous ſhoots 
from the old branches near the trun 
into the head of the trees. Theſe therefore ſhould care- 
fully be cut out every year, leſt, by being itted to 


fore direQed,) there will be no | 
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Form 


2. Prunus (Rams Noir) fructu magno eraſſo ſubacido. 
Tourn. The early Damaſk, called the Morocco Plunb, 


| deepy furrowed in the middle. The fleſh is brm, and parts 


PRU 


againſt, fince it is im 


guazded poſhble for 


tast 

branches grow at a farther diſtance, whereby yon 

air freely paſs between them in every part of the tree, 
Theſe are all the general direQtions which are 

to be given in this place, ſince not only the panel © 

thods, but a ſo the proper ſeaſons for Piuning all the 47 

ferent kinds of fruit, are fully exhibited under their ſeveral 


articles. 2 | 
Inſt, R. H. 622. tab. 998. The 


hk 
» Whoſe 
ſun and 


PRUNUS. Tourn. 
Plumb-tree. | 

** Ne are, W | 

Be flower hath a bell-ſhaped empe „cut into * 

it hath frve large roundiſb petals, which are n * 
palement, and from twenty to thirty famina, aubich are near ©; 
long as the petals, and are alſo inſerted in the empalement, ter- 
minated by twin ſummits. It has a roundiſh germen, ſupporting 
a flender ftyle, crowned by an orbicular fligma. The germen 
afterward turns 1e a roundiſh fruit, incloſing a nut of the ſame 


The Srcizs are, X 
1. Prunus (Faunbdtive) fraftu parvo priecoci. 5, 
ewhite Primordian. This is a ſmall, longiſh, white Plumb, 
of a clear yellow colour, covered over with a white flue, 
which eaſily wipes off. It is a pretty good bearer, and, 
for its coming very early, one tree may have a place in a 
e en of fruit, but it is meally, and has little flavour. 
This ripens the middle or latter end of July. 


— , c 


This is a middle -ſized Plumb, of a round ſhape, divided 
with a furrow in the middle (like Peaches.) 'The ovutfide 
is of a dark black colour, covered with a light Violet 
bloom; the fleſh is yellow, and parts from the ſtone. It 
ripens the end of July, and is eſteemed for its goodneſs. 
3. Pxuxus (Small Damas) fructu parvo dulci atro- cœ- 
ruleo. Tourn. The little black D Plumb. This is 2 
ſmall black Plumb, covered with a light Violet bioom. 


wo _ a Sd M250 om. 


The juice is tichly ſugared; the fleſh parts from the ſtone, 
and it is a good bearer. Ripe the beginning of Auguſt. 


4. Pzuxvus (Groſs Damas) fructu magno dulci atro-cz- 
ruleo. Tourn. Gre Damas Violet de Tours, i. e. 12 Da- 
maſt Violet of Tours. This is a pretty large Plumb, in- 
clining to an oval ſhape. The outfide is of a dark blue, 
covered with a Violet bloom ; the juice is richly ſugared; 
the fleſh is yellow, and parts from the ſtone. Ripe in 
Auguſt. 1 ä | 

Pa uus (Orleans) fruftu rotundo atro-rubente. The | 
a Plumb. The fruit is ſo well known, that it is need 
leſs to deſcribe it; it is a very plentiful bearer, which has 
occaſioned its being ſo generally planted by thoſe perſons 
who ſupply the markets with fruit, but it is an in 
Plumb. ſe ripens the middle of Auguft. 

6. Prunus (Fotberingbam) fructu oblon 
The Fotheriigham Plumb. This fruit is ic 


atro-rubente. 
mewhat long, 


from the ſtone ; the juice is very rich. This ripens in 
middle of Auguſt. —— 
7. Prunus (Perdigron) fructu nigro, carne dura. 4 7 
be Perdigron Plumb. This is a middle-fized Plum oa 
an oval ſhape. The outſide is of a very dark ang; 
vered over ith a Violet bloom; the fleſh is firm, . "he 
of an excellent rich juice. This is — eſteemed by 
curious. It ripens the end of Auguſt. 3 
8. PrRUnus (Violet Perdigron) fructu magno e * = 
rubente ſuaviſſimo ſaccharato. Tourn. The Violet Herdg l 
Plumb. This is a large fruit, rather round than long. 4 
a bluiſh red colour on the outſide. The fleſh 15 of a 


grow, they will fill the tree too full of wood, which ſhould 
4 


lowiſh colour, pretty firm, and cloſely adheres to the "” : 


P RU 
s jaice.is of an exquiſite rich flavour. This ripens the 
Auguſt. 8 | : 

0 1 (White Tories) ety ovato ex albo fla- 

te. The white Perdipron Plumb. This is a middling 
plomb, of an oblong figure. The outſide is yellow, co- 
reed with a white bloom; the fleſh is firm, and tolerably | 
vell taſted. It is much eſteemed for ſweetmeats, having 


the end of Auguſt, _ | | 

10, Prunus (Imperial) fructu ovato magno rubente. 

Tourn. The red imperial Plumb, ſometimes called the red Bo- 
un Magnum. This is a large oval-ſhaped fruit, of a deep 
red colour, covered with a fine bloom, The fleſh is very 


iry, and very indifferent to be eaten raw, but is excellent 
2 making ſweetmeats ; this is a great bearer. It ripens 
the beginning of September. : 1 
II. PRunvus (Bonum Magnum) fructu ovato magno fla- 
veſcente. Tourn. White imperial, Bonum Magnum, white 
Holland, or Mogul Plumb. This is a large 1 fruit, 
of a yellowiſh colour, dered over with a white bloom. 
The fleſh is firm, and adheres cloſely to the ſtone; the juice 
is of an acid taſte, which renders it unpleaſant to be eaten 
raw, but it is very good for baking or ſweetmeats. It is a 
reat bearer, and is ripe the middle of September. 
12. Prunus (Cheflon) fructu ovato cœruleo. The Chefton 
Planb. This is a middle-fized fruit, of an oval figure. 
The outſide is of a dark blue, dered over with a Violet 
bloom; the juice is rich, and it is a great bearer. Ripe 
the middle of September. 
Iz. Prunus (Apricot) fructu maximo rotundo flavo & 
dalci. Tourn. Prune Apricer, i. e. the Apricot Plumb. This 
ia large round fruit, of a yellow colour on the outſide, 
powdered over with a white bloom. The fleſh is firm and 
dry, of a ſweet taſte, and comes clean from the ſtone. This 
ripens the end of September. 

14. PRunus (Maitre Claud) fructu ſubrotundo, ex rubro 
& flavo mixto. The Maitre Claude. Although this name 1s 
applied to this fruit, yet it is not what the French ſo call. 
This is a middle-fized fruit, rather round than long, of a 
fine mixed colour, between red and yellow. 
firm, parts from the ſtone, and has a delicate flavour. 
Ripe the middle of September. ; 

15. Prunus (Diaprte) fructu rubente dulciſſimo. La 
Rechecourbon, or Diapree rouge, i. e. the red Diaper Plumb. 
This is a larg: round fruit, of a reddiſh colour, powdered 
over with a Violet bloom ; the fleſh adheres cloſely to the 
ſtone, ond is of a very high flavour. Ripe the middle of 

mber. ah 


16. Px ux us fructu rotundo flaveſcente. La. petite Reine 
Claude, 1. e. the little Queen Claudia. This is a {mall round 
trait, of a whitiſh yellowiſh colour, powdered over with 
a pearl-coloured bloom; the fleſh is firm and thick, quits 

ſone, and its juice is richly ſugared. Ripe the middle 
of September. Mm 

7. Pa uxus fructu rotundo nigro-purpureo majori dulci. 
Tourn. Myrobalan Plumb. This is a middle - ſized fruit, of 
around ſhape; the outſide is a dark purple, powdered over 
with a Violet bloom ; the juice is very ſweet. It is ripe 
the beginning of September. 

13. Prunus fructu rotundo & viridi flaveſcente, carne 
dura ſuaviſſima. La grofſe Reine Claude, i. e. the large Queen 
Claudia, by ſome the Dauphiny. At Tours it is called the 

ricot verd, i. e. green Apricot; at Rouen, La verte 
une, 1.e. the good Green; and in other places, Damas 
verd, i. e. green Damaſk, or Trompvalet, the Servants 

Cheat. This. is one of the beſt Plumbs in England; it is 
of a middle ſize, round, and of a yellowiſh green colour 
on the outſide; the fleſh is firm, of a deep green colour, 
an] farts from the ſtene; the juice has an exceeding rich 


an agreeable ſweetneſs, mixed with an actuary. It ripens | 


The fleſh is | 


is ſmall, round, and dry ; this 
ripe, ſo not worth planting. 


\ Tourn. Inper 


. de Monfieu 


| about the ſize of the Ox-heart Che f 
red colour; the ſtalk is long, like that of a Cherry, which 
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favour, and it is u great bearer. Ripe the middle of Sep- 
tember. This Plumb i confounded moft le in 
England, y the name of Green Gage; but this is the fort 
which ſhould be choſen, although t are three or four 
different ſorts of Plumbs genera ly fold for it, one of which 
quits the ſtone, and is ſooner 


19. Pkunxvs fructu amygdalino. Tourn. Rognon de Cog, 
i. e. Cock's Tefticles. This is an oblong fruit, deeply fur- 
rowed in the middle, ſo as to reſemble the teſticles; it is 
of. a whitiſh colour on the outſide, ſtreaked with red the 


fleſh of it adberes firmly to the ſtone, and it is late ripe. 


20. Pau us fructu rotundo flavo dulciſſimo. Drap d Or. 
1. e. the Cloth of Gold Plumb. This is a middle - ſized fruit, 
of a bright yellow colour, f or ſtreaked with red on 
the outſide; the fleſh is yellow, and full. of an excellent 
juice. It is a plentiful bearer, and ripens about the middle 
of September. 

21. Prxunts fructu cerei coloris. Tourn. Prane de Sainte 
Catharine, 1. e. St. Catharine Plumb. This is an oval - ſnaped- 
fruit, ſomewhat flat; the outſide is of an Amber colour, 
8 over with a whitiſh bloom, but the fleſh is of a 

ight yellow colour, is dry and firm, adheres cloſely to 
the ſtone, and has a very agreeable ſweet taſte. This ripens 
at the end of September, and is very ſubject to dry upon 
the tree, when the autumn proves warm and dry. This 
makes fine ſweetmeats, and is a plentiful bearer. | 

22. Px un us fructu ovato rubente dulci. The Royal Plumb. 
This is a large fruit, of an oval fhape, drawing to a point 
next the ſtalk ; the outſide is of a light red colour, pow- 
dered over with a whitiſh bloom; the fleſh adheres to the 
ſtone, and has a fine ſugary juice. This ripens the middle: 
of September. : | | 

23. Px un us fructu parvo ex viridi flaveſcente. Tourn.. 
La Mirabelle. This is a ſmall. round frait, yellow on the- 
outſide; the fleſh parts from the ſtone, is of a bright yel-- 
low colour, and has a fine ſugary juice. This is a great 


| bearer, ripens the end of Auguſt, and is excellent for ſweet- 


meats. 


24. PxUNUS ienſis, fructu ſuaviſimo.. Tourn.. 
Prune de Bri 


gnole, i. e. the Brignole Plumb. This is a large 
oval-ſhaped fruit, of a yellowiſh colour, mixed with red: 
on the outſide ; the fleſh is of a. bright yellow colour, is. 

„and of an excellent rich flavour. This ripens the 
middle of September, and is eſteemed: the beſt Plumb for. 
ſweetmeats yet known. 

25. Px ux us fructu magnp & violaceo rubente ſerotino. 

| atrice, i. e. the Empreſs. This is a middle- 
ſized oval fruit, of a Violet colour, very much powdered 
with a whitiſh bloom; the fleſh is yellow, cleaves to the 
ſtone, and is of an agreeable flavour. This ripens about 
the beginning of Odober. 

26. Pxunvs fructu ovato maximo flavo. Tourn. Prone: 
ry i. e. Meonfieur's Plumb. This is fometimes 
called the Wentworth Plamb. It is a. large oval-ſhaped 
fruit, of a yellow colour tath within and withcut, very 


much reſembling the Bonum Magnum, bat the fleſh of this 


parts from the ftone, which the other doth not. This ri- 
pens towards the latter end of September, and is very good 
to preſerve, but the juice is too ſharp to be eaten raw. It 


Is a great bearer. 


27. PrRUnvus fructu majori rotundo rubro. Tourn. Prune 
' Cerizette, i. e. the Cherry Plumb. This fruit is commonly 
is round, and of a 


this fruit ſo much reſembles, as not to he diſtinguiſhed there- 
from at ſome diſtance. The bloſſoms of this tree come out 
very early in the ſpring, and being tender, are very often. 


| deftroyed by cold, but it afferds à very agreeable proſpect 


In 


ſorts of fruit-trees, 
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ia che ſpring ; for as theſe trees are generally covered with 
flowers, which open about the ſame time as the Almonds, 


ſo when they are intermixed therewith, they make a iu, | 


tifal appearance before many other ſorts put out, but 
— ſo early, there are few years that they have muc 
1c. | 

28. Pauxvus fruftu albo oblongiuſculo acido. Tourn. 
T he whi:e Pear Plumb. This is a good fruit for preſerving, 
but is very uapleaſant if eaten raw; it is very late ripe, and 
ſeldom planted in gardens, unleſs for ſtocks to bud ſome 
.tender forts of Peaches upon, for which purpoſe itis eſteem- 
ed the beſt amongſt all x 3; ſorts of Plumbs. 

29. Prunus Mytellinum. Park. The Muſcle Plumb. 
This is an oblong flat Plumb, of a dark red colour; the 
Kone is large, and the fleſh but very thin, and not well 
taſted, ſo that its chief uſe is for ſtocks, as the former. 

30. Pxunvs fructu parvo violaceo. The St. Julian Plumb. 
This is a ſmall fruit, of a dark Violet colour, powdered over 
with a meally bloom; the-fleſh adheres cloſely to the ſtone, 
and in a fine autumn will dry upon the tree. The chief 
uſe of this Plumb is for. ſtocks, to bud the more generous 
kinds of Plumbs and Peaches upon; as alſo for the Brux- 


2 Apricot, which will not thrive ſo well upon any other 
Foc | 


* 


This grows wild in the hedges in divers parts of England, 
and is rarely cultivated in gardens. - 2 

32. Pxuxus ſylveſtris, fructu majore albo. Raii Syn. 
T he white Bullace-tree. This grows wild as the former, 
and is ſeldom cultivated in 8 ens. 


33. Pxunvs ſylveſtris. Ger. Emac. The Black-thorn, or 


Shoe-tree. This is very common in the hedges almoſt every 


where ; the chief uſe of this tree is to plant for hedges, as 


White-thorn, &c. and being of quick growth, is very pro- 


per for that purpoſe. 
All the varieties of Plumbs are propagated by budding 
or grafting them upon ſtocks of the Muſcle, white Pear, St. 


_ Julian, Bonum Magnum, or any other ſorts of free-ſhooting 


lumbs. The manner of raifing theſe ſtocks hath been al- 


ready exhibited under the article of Nuzst«1es, therefore 


need not be repeated again in this place ; but I would ob- 
ſerve, that budding is much preferable to grafting for theſe 


.ever there are large wounds made on them. 
The trees ſhould not be more than one year's growth 
from the bud when they are tranſplanted, for if they .are 


older, they ſeldom ſucceed ſo well, being very ſubje& to 


canker; or if they take well to the ground, commonly pro- 


' duce only two or three luxuriant branches, therefore it is 


much more adviſeable to chuſe young plants. 

The manner of preparing the ground (if for walls) is the 
ſame as for Peaches; as is alſo the pruning the roots and 
planting, therefore I ſhall forbear repeating it again. The 
diſtance which theſe trees ſhould be — at, muſt not be 
leſs than twenty-four feet againſt high walls, and if the wall 
is low they ſhould be placed thirty feet aſunder. ; 

Plumbs ſhould have a middling ſoil, neither too wet and 
heavy, nor 8 and dry, in either of which extremes 
they ſeldom do ſo well; thoſe ſorts which are planted 
againſt walls, ſhould be placed to an eaſt or ſouth-eaſt aſ- 
pect, which is more kind 
aſpect, on which they are ſubject to ſhrivel, and be very 
dry; and many ſorts will be extreme meally, if expoſed too 
much to the heat of the ſun, and moſt of the forts will 
ripen extremely well on eſpaliers, if rightly managed. 
There are ſome perſons who plant Plumbs for ſtandards, 
in which method ſeveral of the ordinary ſorts will bear very 


well; but the fruit will not be near ſo fair as thoſe pro- 
Auced on eſpaliers, and will be more in danger of being 


uſe they are very apt to gum, where- 


y to theſe fruits than a full ſouth ' 


31. Paunus ſylveſtris major. J. B. The black Bullace-tree. | 


— 


at equal diftances, in proportion to 


pinched the 


Axle, crowned by a fingle ſtigma. 


P 8 1 


bruiſed or blown down by p winds. | The dig 
placing them for eſpaliers, muſt be the ſame az ainſt w 
as —. alſo their pruning and management; Uls, 


ever may be hereafter mentioned for orie, mould b. = 


wiſe underſtood for act 1 
Plumbs do not only uce their fruit upon the] F 
wood, but alſo upon curſons or ſpurs, which — 1 of 
wood that is many year's old; fo that there is not a necer. 
fity of ſhortening the branches, in order to obtain new 
ſhoots annually, in every part of the tree (as in Peaches, 
NeRarines, &c. hath been directed, ) fince the more theſe 
trees are pruned, the more luxuriant they grow, until the 
ſtrength of them is exhauſted, and then they gum and ſpoil ; 
therefore the ſafeſt method to manage theſe trees is, to lay 
in their ſhoots horizontally, — as they are prod 
length of their leaves: 
and where there is not a ſufficient quantity of branches to 
fill up the vacancies of the tree, there the ſhoots may be 
beginning of May (in the manner as hath been 
directed for Peaches, &c.) which will cauſe them to pro- 
duce ſome lateral branches to ſupply thoſe places ; and dur. 
ing the growing ſeaſon, all fore right ſhoots ſhould be diſ- 
placed, and ſuch as are to remain muſt be regularly trained 
to the wall or eſpalier, which will not only render them 
beautiful, but alſo give to each an equal — of ſun 
and air; and hereby the fruit will be always kept in a 
growing ftate, which they ſeldom are, when overſhaded 
with ſhoots ſome part of the ſeaſon, and then ſuddenly ex- 
poſed to the air, by the taking off or training thoſe branches 
in their proper poſition. | | 
With thus carefully going over theſe trees in the growi 
ſeaſon, there will be but little occaſion for cutting them in 
winter, which (as I before have ſaid) is of ill conſequence 
to all ſorts of ſtone-fruit ; for when the branches are ſhort- 
ened, the fruit is cut away, and the number of ſhoots in- 
creaſed ; becauſe whenever a branch is ſhortened, there are 
commonly two or more ſhoots produced from the eyes im- 
mediately below the cut; ſo that by thus unſkilfully pron- 
ing, many perfons crowd their trees with branches, and 


thereby render the trees unfruitful, and what little fruit the 


trees produce, are ſmall and ill taſted, Hs 

The few rules here laid down will be ſufficient, if due 
obſervation be joined therewith, to inſtruct any perſon in 
the right management of theſe ſorts of fruit-trees ; therefore 
I ſhall not ſay more on that ſubject, leſt by multiplying in- 
ſtructions, it may render it more obſcure to a learner. 

PSEUDOACACITA. See Ropinia. 

PSEUDODICTAMNUS. See MarruBiUM. 

PSIDIUM. Lin. Gen. Plant. 541. The Guava. 

The CHARACTERS are, — 

The flower has a bell-ſhaped empalement, divided into fue 
eval points at the top. It hath five oval, concave, ſpreading 
petals, indented in the ent, with à great number of fla- 
mina which are ſhorter than the petals, and are inſerted in the 
empalement, terminated by ſmall ſummits. It has a roundiſh gtr- 
men, fituated under the flower, ſupporting a long awl ſhaped 
| The germen afterward he- 
comes a large oval fruit, crowned by the empalement, znclofing 
a great number of ſmall ſeeds. 

The SPECI1Es are, 


1. Ps1D1UM (Pyriferum) unifloris, foliis ovatis· lanceola- 


tis pedunculis, fructu. The white Guava with fingle * 
2. PsIDIUN (Pomiferum) folus ovatis pedunculis trilo- 
ris. The red Guava. ; 1 
Both theſe ſorts grow naturally in the Eaſt and hes 
Indies, and there is alſo a third with a large white _ 
but I do not know whether this is a variety of the eng yo 
Guava, or of that with the ſmall white fruit; though I am 


| inclined to believe it is the former, 1 a 1 have raiſed 


many 


„aer erase reden 
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i hte from the ſeeds of the final! white Guava, which 
have produced fruit in the Chetfea garden, and have not 
MF from their parent plant. eee, dee be f 
+ The common red Guava hath a pretty thick trunk, which 
A tventy feet high, covered with a ſmooth bark ; the 
heanedes are angular, garniſhed with oval leaves, having 
hong midrib, and many veins running toward the ſides, 
lipht-green colour, ſtanding oppoſite upon very ſhort || 
s. From the wings of the leaves the flowers come 
out upon foot-Ralks, about an inch and a half long; they 
wecompoſed of five large, roundrſh, concave petals, Which 
are inſerted in the _ 7 ; A * = are à great 
ber of ſtamina, which are ſhorter than the 8, ter- 
alnsted by ſmall ſummits; theſe ſtamina are alſo inſerted 
jn the empalement. Under the flower is ſituated a roundiſh 
11 ſupporting a very long awl-ſhaped ſtyle, crowned 
by a ſimple ſtigma.” After the flower is paſt, the germen 
becomes 2 large oval fruit, ſhaped like a Pomygranate, 
having one cell, crowned by the empalement of the flower, 
and filed with ſmall feeds ; the fruit, when ripe, has an 
agreeable —_— They are - = eaten in 1 ndies, 
both by men beaſts; and the ſeeds, which paſs whole 
— the body, and e with the excrement in 
hot countries, grow, w y the trees are ſpread over the 
ground where They are permitted to ſtand. This fruit is 
very aſtringent, and nearly of the ſame Jan! with Pom- 
ranate, ſo ſtrould be avoided by thoſe perſons who are 
ject to be coftive, 7 2 

The large white ſort grows naturally in the iſlands of 
the Weſt-Indies, and is often found intermixed with the for- 
mer, ſo is ſuppoſed to - bay — 3 ray ariſing 
from the fame ſeeds. This di m the former, in the 
_ ke the wa of the _ * in this are pale, 
but thoſe of the former are red. The flowers and fruit of 
of = * reg — bees 8 the fruit n NN 
The leaves of mall white Guava are like thoſe of 
the larger, but the branches of the tree are not ſo angular; 
the flowers are mach ſmaller, and the fruit is no larger 
than a middling Gooſeberry, but, when ripe, has a very 
ſtrong aromatic flavour. This flowers in June, and the 

ripens in autumn. 

Theſe plants are propagated by ſeeds, which, when brought 
over in the entire kult, athered full ripe, they will more 
certainly ſucceed ; theſe thould be ſown in pots filled with 
kitchen-garden earth, ' and plunged into a hot-bed of tan- 
vers bark 3 in about fix os the plants will appear (if 
the ſeeds are good) when they muſt have free air admitted 
to them, in proportion to the warmth of the ſeaſon ; when 
the plants have obtained ſtrength enough to be removed, 
= ſhould be each planted in a ſmall pot, filled with the 
g e earth, and plun d into a freſh hot- bed, ſhading them 
rom the fun until they have taken new root; then they 
Seal have a orgs ſhare of free air 2 to them every 

y in warm weather, to prevent their drawing up weak; 
they muſt alſo be frequently refreſhed with — 2 
= the my muſt be plunged into the tan-bed in 
1 6. ve; during the winter they ſhould be kept in a mo- 

warmth, and not have too much water; in ſummer 
they will require plenty of wet, and in hot weather a great 
a are of air. With this management the plants will pro- 
** 1 wan and fruit the third year, and may be continued 
ime. 
PSORALEA. Lin. Gen. Plant. 801. Barba Jovis. 
The CHaracTERs are, 

| The empalement of the flower is cut into five parts, the lower 
Segments being twice the length of the ether, The flower is e 
Ine butterfly lind; it hath five petals ; the landard is wants 4 


I” "I 


Jowers proceeding from t 


er 


round lobes, 


45 indented at the top. The wings are ſmall, obtuſe, and moon- 
ped; the heel is moon-fhaped, and compoſed of two petals. It 


58s o 
hath vine fPamina joined together, and one brif! aeg fendia 
na 9 one br i, NH ani ra. fanding 


h _— ARTS 2 — . a ow germen, 
ing an aw/-ſpaped riſing /{yle, crowned by an obtuſe figma. 
he ger nen afterward turns to a ſlender com — 
- one kidney ape fed. | * 
The SyEcies are, 


1. PzoRALEZA (Pinnata) foliis pinnatis, floribus axilla- 
ribos.' Hort. Upſal. ** Eſoralea with winged leaves, and 
* — 2 * the flalks. 1 

„ PSxORALEA ifolia) foliis ſimplicibus ovatis. Hort. 
Ugfal. 225. Fſeralea th oval 4 

5: Ps0RALEA (Hirta) folus ternatis, foliis ovatis, caule 
fruticoſo hirſuto, floribus ſpicatis terminalibus. Fyeralea 
with trifoliate val leaves, a hairy forubby fall, and flower: 
growing in ſpikes, terminating the branches. 

„4, FSORALEA (Procumbens) foliis pinnatis argentis, cau- 
libus procumbentibus, floribus axillaribus. P/oralza with 
leaves, trailing falls, and flowers proceeding 
| of the fall. : % 
8. Ps0RALEA (Scandens) foliis pinnatis, Taule ramoſfs 
ſcandente, floribus alaribus ſefilibus. P/eralea with winged 
leaves, a climbin branching Hall. and rs fitting cloſe at 
the wings of the flalk. | 

6. Ps0RALEa (Ceapitata) foliis ternatis, caule fruticoſs 
ramoſiſſimo, floribus capitatis pedunculatis alaribus. Pf- 
ralea with trifoliate leaves, a very branching ſbrubby falt. 
and flowers g rowng in. heads, which baut foot alls proceed- 
ing from the wings of the leaves. ls et ado 

7. Ps0RALEA (nana) foliis pinnatis, ſpicis terminal:- 
bus. Lin. Sp. Plant. 764. P/oralea with winged leaves,. and 

growing in ſpikes terminating the | 5k 8 | 
8. PsOR TRA (Hamilis) foliis pinnatis, foliolis rotun- 
dioribus villoũs, loribus capitatis alaribus terminalibuſque. 
caule fruticoſo. P/orgleg with winged lea ves, having hair 
s e in beads frem the wvings 4 the 

leaves, and at the end of the branches, and a forubby flalk. 

9. PSORALEA (Bitumeng/a) folus ternatis, foliolis ovatis; 
floribus capitatis, pedunculis longiſſimis. Pforalea with tri- 
foliate leaves, baving oval lobes, and flowers growing in beads 
on very long foot-ftalks. e ce 

10. Ps0R ALBA (Anguſtifolia) foliis ternatis, foliolis ova- 
to-lanceolatis, floribus capitatis pedunculis longioribus. 


| Pforalea with trifoliate leaves, having oval Jpear-hhaped labes; 


and flowers growing in heads upon long So... 

'The firſt tort yo. 4a. — at ce Cg of Good Hope; 
it riſes with a ſoft ſhrubby ſtalk four or five feet bigh, gar- 
niſhed with deep green winged leaves, compoſed of > 
or four pair of very 4 lobes, terminated by an 
odd one, ſtanding upon ſhort foot-ſtalks. The flowers fit 
very cloſe to the branches, coming out from the wings of 
the leaves; they are often in cluſters. The ſtandard, which 
is ere and reflexed at the top, is of a fine blue; the wings 
are pale, and the keel white; theſe flowers are ſucceeded 
by ſhort pods the length of the empalement, each contain- 
ing one kidney-ſhaped feed. It flowers great part of ſum- 
mer, and the ſeeds ripen in autumn. This is eaüly pro- 
pagated by ſeeds, which ſhcuid be ſown upon a maderate 
hot-hed ; and when the plants came up, they muſt not be 
drawn weak, fo they ſhould have air and but little heat. 
When they are fit to remove, they ſhould be planted in 
ſeparate ſmall pots, filled with light earth, and . 
again into the bed, ſhading them from the ſun till they 
have taken new root; then they ſhould be gradually inured 
to the open air, into which they ſhould be removed about 
the end of May, and kept abroad till October; then they 
muſt be placed in the green-houſe, and treated in the ſame 
way as other plants from the ſame country. No 

The ſecond ſort grows naturally in India, This is an 
annual plant; the Falk riſe a foot and a half high, and 


4 L are 


them in warm weather. 


ſmall kidney - ſhaped 
ſeeds, in the ſame manner as the ſecond ſort. 
T be fifth ſort was diſcovered by the late Dr. Houſtoun at 


kidney-ſhaped ſeed. 
fown upon a hot-bed, 2 


3 250 8 
are garniſhed at each joint by one oval leaf, The flowers 


ſtand upon long ſlender foot- talks, which come out at the 
wings of the leaves, collected into ſmall round heads, and 
are of a'pale fleſh colour. It flowers in July, and the ſeeds 
"ripen in autumn. This is propagated by ſeeds, which muſt 
be ſown upon a hot-bed in the ſpring ; and when the plants 


are fit to remove, they ſhould be planted into ſeparate ſmall 


p „ filled with light earth, and plunged into a moderate 
— 5 fn till they have taken. 
new root ; after which they muſt have free air admitted to 
hen the plants have filled the 
pots with their roots, they ſhould be removed into Jaiher, 
and the beginning of July they may be removed into an 


bed, ſhading them from the 


airy "glaſs-caſe, where they may be defended from cold, 
but ſhould have free air in warm weather; with this care 
the plants will flower, and ripen their ſeeds, © 

The third fort was diſcovered by the late Dr. Houſtoun 


at La Vera Cruz. This riſes with a ſhrubby ſtalk three or 
four feet high, ſending out a few fide branches, garniſhed 
with oval, tiifoliate, hairy leaves, ſtanding upon. flender 
| foot-ſtalks. The flowers are collected in ſpikes at the end 


of the branches ; they are of 'a purple colour, and are ſuc- 
ceeded by ſhort pods, each containing one kidney-ſha 
ſeed. It is propagated by ſeeds, which muſt be ſown upon 


' a hot-bed, and the plants afterward treated in the ſame 
way as the ſecond fort; but as this is an abiding plant, ſo. 
they muſt be removed into the ſtove in autumn, and kept 
in a moderate warmth in winter; and in ſummer they muſt 
arge ſhare of air, but ſhould conſtantly remain in 


have al 
the ftove; the ſecond year they will produce flowers, and 
ſometimes their ſeeds will ripen in England. 

The ſeeds of the fourth ſort came from Malabar. This 
is an annual plant with trailing ſtalks, garniſhed with ſilvery 


leaves, compoſed of three or four pair of narrow lobes, 
The | ras grow in ſmall | 


terminated an odd one. 
cluſters at the wings of the leaves; th 
a purple colour; the ſeed-pods are 


are ſmall, and of 


a ort, and have one 
feed in each. This is propagated by 


Cam where it grows naturally. This hath flender, 


fhrubby, climbing ftalks, which twine about any neigh- 


bouring ſupport, and riſe to the height df ſix or ſeven feet, 


iſhed with winzed leaves, compoſed of three pair of 
inal oval, obtuſe lobes, terminated by an odd one. The 


wers come out in ſmall cluſters from the wings of the 


leaves; they are ſmall, of a bright blue colour, and are 
ſwcceeded by ſhort pods, including one kidney-ſhaped 
feed. | 


The fixth fort was diſcovered by the ſame gentleman, 
growing naturally at Campeachy. This riſes with a ſhrubby 
ſtalk ſeven or eight feet high, ſending out men long ſlender 


| branches on every fide, garniſhed with trifoliate leaves, 


whoſe lobes are ſmall and wedge-ſhaped. The flowers 


are produced from the wings of the leaves in cloſe ſmall 
heads, ſtanding upon pretty long foot-ſtalks ; they are blue, 


and are ſucceeded by ſhort pods, each containing a ſingle 
Theſe two ſorts are propagated by ſeeds, -which muſt be 
| | nd when the plants come up, they 
muſt be treated in the ſame way as the third ſort. 

The ſeventh fort was diſcovered by the late Dr. Houſtoun 


at La Vera Cruz. This is an annual plant, with a very 


branching herbaceous ſtalk, riſing a foot and a half high, 
garniſhed with winged leaves, compoſed of five or fix pair 
of narrow wedge-ſhaped lobes, terminated by an odd one. 
The flowers are collected in cloſe. oblong ſpikes, termi- 
nating the branches ; they are ſmall, of a bright blue cc- 


PTE 
kidney-ſhaped ſeed. This is | 
4 the ſame 3 r ſeedy 

The eighth fort grows naturally at La Vera F 
whence the late Dr. Hoaſtoun ſent the ſeeds, N 25 

upright ſhtubby ſtalk which riſes five or ſix feet high, _ 
ing a few fide branches, cloſely garniſhed with g: 
leaves, compoſed of three or four pair of ſmall | 
hairy lobes, terminated by an odd one. The flowers 1 
collected in ſmall heads, coming out from the wings of the 
leaves, and at the end of the branches ; they are yellow 
and red wane + 7 Laan and E by ſhort pods, . 
taining one kidney - ſha This ſort requi 
treatment 2 the hint damen the fame 

The ninth ſort grows naturally in the ſouth of F 

Italy. The root of this 1s I but the talk i. _ 
long duration, ſeldom laſting more than two years; it riſes 
about two feet high, ending out two or three lender 
branches, iſhed with trifoliate leaves, whoſe lobes. are 
oval, ſtanding upon long foot-ſtalks ; theſe, if handled, 
emit a ſtrong ſcent of bitumen. The flowers are colleQeq 
” es Fo _ —— ſeven or eight inches long; 
they are , and are ſucceeded by ſhort pods taining 
1 : * 

The tenth ſort grows naturally in Sicily, and alſo; 
Jamaica, from both which * I wank received Fa 
ſeeds. This hath been ſuppoſed to be the ſame with the 
former, but I have many years propagated both by ſeeds, 
and have never found either of them The leaves of 
this are narrower than thoſe of the former ſort, and are 
rounded at their baſe ; the ftalks are ſhrubby, and of long 
duration ; the heads of flowers are ſmaller, and the leaves 
have not fo ſtrong an odour. Theſe are propagated by 
ſeeds, which ſhould be ſown on a bed of light earth in 
April, and in May the plants will come up, when they 
ſhould be kept clean from weeds, and as ſoon as they are 
fit to remove they ſhould be tranſplanted. Thoſe of the 
ninth ſort will live through the winter in the open air, if 
they are planted in a warm dry border ; but the tenth fort 
requires ſome ſhelter in winter, ſo theſe ſhould be planted 
in pots, and put into a common frame in winter, where they 
may be ſcreened from hard froſt. Theſe plants flower from 

June to autumn, and perfect their ſeeds annually. 

PSYLLIUM. See PLanTaco. Xe 

PTARMICA. See AcuiLLEaA, 

PTELEA. Lin. Gen. Plant. 141. Shrub Trefoil. 

N CHARACTERS are, 1 

e empalement of the flower is cut into four acute parts. 
flower has four 9 petals ; it hath four awl-ſhaped 
ftamina, terminated by roundiſh ſummits, and an orbicular com- 
preſſed germen, ſupporting a ſhort ftyle, crowned by two obtuſe 
ftigmas. The germen afterward becomes a roundiſh membrana- 
ceous capſule with two cells, each containing one. obtuſe ſeed. . 
| The Species are, | 

1. PTELEa (Trifeliata) foliis ternatis. Lin. Sp. Pl. 118. 
Prelea with trifoliate leaves; commonly called Carolina Shrub 
Trefoil. | | 

1 PTeLza (Yiſeeſa) foliis ſimplicibus. Lin. Sp. Pl. 118. 
Ptelea auvith ſingle leaves. : 

The firſt fort grows naturally in North America. It was 
firſt diſcovered in Virginia by Mr. Baniſter, who ſent the 
ſeeds to England, from which ſome plants were raiſed at 
Fulham, and other curious gardens ; but being planted in 
the open air, they were deſtroyed by a ſevere winter, 1e 
that there were ſcarce any of the plants left in England , 
but in 1724, Mr. Cateſby ſent over a good quantity of the 
| ſeeds from Carolina, which ſucceeded ſo wel |, as to furpia 
many gardens with the plants. This riſes with an upright 


woody ſtem twelve or fourteen feet high, dividing into nou 


lour, and are ſucceeded by ſhort pods, each containing a | branches, covered with a ſmooth grayiſh bark, * h 
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„i rifoliate leaves, ſtlanding upon long foot-ftalks. The 
Jobes 


ſpear-ſhaped, , and of a bright green 
——_—_ dd co their under ; theſe come 
the ſpring, and at the fame time the bunches of 


pear, which is generally in the beginning of 


their fize, but are not fully rown till the 
flowers are 
the branches 


flowers 
uced in large bunches at the 
; 7 of an — white co- 
of four or five ſhort petals, ending in acute 
at their baſe to a ſhort empalement, cut in- 
ts almoſt to the bottom. 2 the 9 — 
an orbicular compreſſed germen, ſupporting a ſhort 
. which is attended — four awl-ſhaped ſtamina; the 
afterward turns to a capſule, ſurrounded by a leafy 
having two cells, each containing one ſeed. 
Theſe ſhrubs may be propagated by cuttings, which ſhould 
be planted in pots, plunged into a moderate hot-bed. 
The beſt time for planting them is in the beginning of 
March ; but they muſt be carefully managed, fo as not to 
have too much heat, and ſhaded from the ſun in the mid- 
de of the day, otherwiſe they will not ſucceed. They 
may alſo be propagated by layers, but theſe are often two 
before they take root; but if good ſeeds can of 9b 
cured either here or from abroad, the plants raiſed from 
thoſe will be much ſtronger, than thoſe which are propa- 

gated by either of the former methods. 1 
The ſeeds may be ſown in the beginning of April, on a 
bed of light earth, in a warm ſheltered fituation, where, if 
the ground is moiſtened in dry weather, the plants will come 
in two months; but if the ſeeds are ſown in pots, and 
on a very moderate hot-bed, the plants will come 


up ſooner, and make greater progreſs the firſt year, but 
they muſt not be forced 


very tender ; therefore in June the plants ſhould be expoſed 
tothe open air, in a ſheltered fituation, where they may 
remain till the froſt comes on; when thoſe in the pots ſhould 
be either placed under a common frame, to ſhelter them 
from ſevere froſt, or the pots plunged into the ground, near 
a hedge, that the froſt may be prevented from penetrating 
through the fides of the pots to the roots of the plants. 
The following ſpring the plants may be planted into a nur- 
ſery-bed, at Loot one foot diſtance, where they may grow 
two years, by which time they will 'be fit to tranſplant 
where they are deſigned to remain. | 
Theſe plants are a little tender while they are young, 
therefore will 1 
years, but particularly- from the early froſts in autumn, 
which frequently kill the tops of the tender ſhoots before 
they are hardened ; and the more vigorous the plants have 
grown the preceding ſummer, the greater danger there is 
of their being kill 
er with mats, or ſome other covering; but as they ad- 
vance in ſtrength, they become more hardy, and are rarely 
ured by froſt. | 
The ſecond fort grows naturally in both Indies. It is 
very common in moſt of the iſlands in the Weſt-Indies. This 
ads up ſeveral ſtalks from the root, about the ſize of a 


man's arm, ſcnding out ſeveral upright branches, covered 
with a light 


1 
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caves, which vary greatly in their ſhape and ſize; they 
are ſpear. ſhaped, entire, and of a light green, growing with 
ir points upward, and have very ſhort foot-ſtalks. The 
— each ſtanding upon a ſlender foot-ſtalk; they have 
door folid channelled petals, of an herbaceous cclour, hav- 


ing four ſtamina, which ſpread open, and in the center is 
lated a 


being then but ſmall, and afterward in- 


or drawn, for that will make them 


uire ſome protection the firſt and ſecond 


; therefore they ſhould be ſcreened. 


brown bark, which frequently ſeparates from 
the wood, and hangs looſe ; they are garniſhed with ſtiff 


overs are praduced at the end of the branches in a ſort of 


| 


| 


4 


in a ſeparate ſmall 


| 


roundiſh compreſied germen, which afterward . 


common or broad-leaved Pennyreyal. 


PUL 
turns to a compreſſed capſule with three cells, ſurrounded 


by a broad leaty border, each cell containing one or two 
roandiſh ſeeds. | 


This plant is propagated by ſeeds, which, if obtained 
freſh from abroad, will riſe eaſily upon a hot-bed ; when 
the plants are fit to remove, they ſhou!d be each planted 

N t, filled with light loamy earth, and 
plunged into a hot- bed of tanners bark, ſhading them from 
the ſun till they have taken new root; then they ſhould 


have free air admitted to them every day in proportion to 


the warmth of the ſeaſon, for they muſt not be drawn up 
weak, nor ſhould they have too much water. -In the au- 
tumn, the plants muſt be removed into the ſtove, where 
they ſhould have a temperate warmth in winter, but durin 
that ſeaſon little water ſhould be given them; nor ſhoul 


they have too much heat, for either of theſe will ſoon de- 
ſtroy them: as the plants obtain ſtrength, ſo they will be- 


come more hardy, and may be ſet abroad in the open air 
for two or three months in the heat of ſummer, but it 
ſhould be in a ſheltered ſituation; in the winte? they muſt 
be placed in a ſtove, kept to a moderate temperature of 
warmth, for the plants will not live in a green-houſe here. 

This was formerly ſhewn for the Tea-tree in many of the 
European gardens, where it many years paſſed for it among 
thoſe who knew no better. 


PULEGIUM. Raii Meth. Plant. 61. Pennyroyal, or 
Pudden-graſs. 


The CRARAcrERSs are, 


The empalement of the floxwer is permanent, cut into five parts. 
The flower is of 12 kind ; it oth one petal, 2 a ſhort 
tube, divided at the brim into four parts; the helmet or upper 
lip of the flower is entire; the lower is cut into three cqual 
ſegments. It hath four ſtamina, two being longer than the 
other, terminaied by roundiſo ſummits, and a feur- pointed ger- 
men, ſupporting an ere ſtyle, crowned by a bifid fiigma. The 
germen afterward become; four ſmall ſeeds, ſitting in the em- 
palement of the floxer. 

e SPECIES are, 

1. PuLeciun (Pulgare) foliis ovatis obtuſis, ſtaminibus 
corollam zquantibus, caule repente. Pennyreyal with oval 
obtuſe leaves, lamina equalling the petal, and a creeping ftalk ; 


* 
. 


2. PULEGIUM (Erefum) foliis lanceolatis, ſtaminibus 
corolla longioribus, caule erecto. Pennyreyal with jpear- 
A leaves, lamina longer than the petal, and an wpright - 
1 3. PuLEciuM (Cervizum) foliis linearibus, floribus ver- 
ticillatis terminalibuſque. Pennyreyal with linear leaves, and 
flocuers growing in wwhorls at the ends of the falls; narrow- 
l-awved-Pennyroyal. 

The firit fort grows naturally upon moiſt commons, 
where the water ſtands in winter, in many parts of Eng- 
land. The root is fibrous and perennial ; the ſtalks are 
ſmooth, and trail upon the ground, putting out roots at 
every joint, whereby it ſpreads and propagates. very fat ; 
the ſlalks are garniſhed at each joint by two oval leaves, 
which are for the moſt part entire. The flowers grow to- 
ward the upper part of the branches, coming out juſt above 
the leaves at each joint in whorls ; they are of a pale pur- 
ple colour, fmall and galeated, the helmet being entire; 
whereas in the Mint, this is indented at the point. The 
flamina of the flowers are of the ſame length with the 


| petal, but the Ryle is ſomewhat longer; the whole plant 


aas a very ftrong ſmell, and a hot aromatic taſte. There 
is a diſtilled water of this plant, and alfa an oil, which is 
kept in the ſaops for medicinal uſe. There is a variety of 
this with a white flower, which is ſometimes found grow- 
ing naturally in England. 
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The ſeeds of.the ſecond. fort were ſent me from Gibral- 
tar, which ſucceeded in the Chelſea garden, but bad been 
before introduced into ſeveral gardens, where it had been 
cultivated to ſupply the markets, The ſtalks of this grow 
rect, and near a foot high; the leaves are longer and nar- 
rower than thoſe of the common fort ; the whorls of flowers 
are much larger, and their ſtamina are longer than the pe- 
tals. This fort hath almoſt ſuperſeded the firft-in the mar- 
kets, for as the Ralks grow ere, ſo it is much cafier to 
egt and tie in bunches than the comman fort; it alſo comes 
earlier to Rower, and has a brighter appearance, but whe- 
ther it is as for uſe, I leave to be determined by 


- 


thoſe whoſe province it belongs to. N 


The third ſort grows naturally in the ſouth of France 
Italy; it is called Hart's Pennyreyal. This is by ſome 
Pre 


erred to the common fort for medicinal uſe ; the ſtalks 


of this grow ereQ, near two feet high, ſending out fide 
branches all their length; the leaves are very narrow, and 
of a thicker ſubſtance than thoſe of the common ſort ; the 
whorls of flowers are rather ; the ſcent is not quite 
fo ftrong as that of the firſt ſort, and the ſtalks are fre- 
quently terminated by whorls of flowers. This is culti- 
vated in gardens here, and flowers about the ſame time as 
the common ſort. 'There is a variety of this with white 
Aowers, which taller than that with purple flowers, 
but I do rot behere it is a different fort. -- 

All theſe plants propagate themſelves very faſt by their 
branches trailing upon the ground, which emit roots at 
every joint, and faſten themſelves into the earth, and ſend 
forth new branches; ſo that no more is required in their 
culture, than to cut off any of thoſe rooted branches, and 

lant them out in freſh beds, allowing them at leaſt a foot 
— plant to plant way way, that they may have room 
to grow; or the young ſhoots of theſe 'planted in the au- 
tumn, will take root like Mint. | 

The beſt time for this work is in September, that the 
plants mew rooted 232 for if the old roots 
are permitted to remain together, as they generall 
grow in the compaſs of a year, they'are ſubje& to rot 4 
winter ; befides, the young plants will be much ftronger, 
and produce a larger crop the ſucceeding ſummer, than if 
they were removed in the fpring. Theſe plants all love a 
moiſt 28 ſoil, in which they will flouriſh exceedingly. 

_ PULMONARIA. Tour. Inſt. R. H. 136. tab. 55. Lung- 
wort. | 

| * 8 — 

be flawer hath. a cylindrical permanent wt, cut into 

foe parts at the top. The flower is of one petal, having @ cy- 
tindrical tube, cut at the top into five parts, which ſpread open, 
but the chaps are pervieus. It hath five ſhort lamina, termi- 
nated by erect ſummits, which cloſe together, and four germen, 
fupporting a ort ftyle, crowned by an obtuſe indented ſtigma. 

be germen afterward turns to four roundiſp ſeeds, fitting in. the 
bottom of the empalement. | 
The Srreœiss are, | , 

1. PuLwonarta (Offiiinalis) foliis radicatbus ovato- 
cordatis ſcabris. Hort. Cliff. 44. Lungwort whoſe lower 
leaves are oval, heart-ſhaped, and rough ; common ſpotted Lung- 
avert, or Teruſalem Cowſlip. 3 
2. PULMOXAR1A (Alpina) foliis caulinis ovatis glabris, 
Koribus patulis, ſegmentis obtuſiuſculis. Lungau, with 
oval meat leaves to the falls, ſpreading flowers, and obiuſe 
fegments. | 


3. PuLMOnaARIA (Saccharata) foliis lanceolatis bafi ſemi- | 


amplexicaulibus, calycibus abbreviatis. Lungwort with 


ſprar der ey leaves, whoſe baſe half embraces the flall, and the 
empalement ſhorter than the tube of the flower. 


4. PULMONnaRIa (Anguftifolia) foliis radicalibus lance- 


olat's. Hort, Cliff. 44. Lungwort with the lower leaves 
Spear foaped. + 
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6. PuLMOnAria '(Firginica) calycibus 111 
lis lanceolatis obtuſiuſculis. pt 4 Sp. Plant. g 22 
wort abi port empalements to - flaxwers, . aj þ p 
„ ORIENT IM Fn 

.T'h | n y in woods and fhady ala, 
in Ital and Germany, and is cultivated m — Pore 
dens y for medicinal uſe. It bath a perennial fh, 
ot; the lower leaves are rough, of an oval heart-ſhape, 
and of a dark on their upper ſide, marked with 
broad whitiſh — but pale and unſpatted on their — wa 
the ſtalks riſe almoſt a foot high. baving ſeveral. fmalle* 
leaves on them, ſtanding alternately. The flowers are 
duced in ſmall bunches on the top of the fialks, each hating 
a tubulous hairy empalement as long as the tube of the 
flower ; the brims of the petal are { open above them, 
which are ſhaped like a cup; theſe are red, purple, and 
blue, in the bunch, and are ſucceeded by four naked 
ſeeds, which ripen in the empalement. It is accounted 3 

balſamic plant, and for coughs and conſump. 
tions, ſpitting of blood, and the-hke diforders of the lungs ; 
it is likewiſe * into wound-drinks. : 

The ſecond ſort grows naturally on the Alps. This hath 
a perennial fibrous root; the leaves are large, ſmooth, and 
ſpotted on their upper fide; the ſtalks riſe nine inches high, 
garniſhed with oval leaves, whoſe; baſe: join the ſtalks. 
The flowers grow in ſmall bunches on the tap of the ſtalk ; 
they are purple, and ſpread open, wider than thoſe of the 
common | | 275 

The third ſort grows naturally upon the Helvetian moun- 
| tains. It is a perennial plant, whaſe leaves are large, 
ſpear-ſhaped, rough. The / footrſtalks- of the lower 
leaves are broad; the ſtalks riſe a foot high, garniſhed with 
ſpear- ſhaped leaves, whoſe baſe half embrace the ſtalks; 


ey are greatly ſpotted with white 171 as if they 
| were incruſted 52 — $. the wers - 


' bunches on the top of the ſtalk > their tubes are longer than 
the empalement, and their brims are {; more than thoſe 
of the common ſort. They are of a bright blue. 

The fourth ſort grows naturally in Auſtria and Hungary. 
This hath leaves much narrower than thoſe of the common 
ſort, covered with foft hairs. The ſtalks riſe a ſoot high, 
"garniſhed with narrow leaves, of the) ſame ſhape with thoſe 
below, but ſmaller ; theſe almoſt embrace the. talk with 
their baſe. The flowers are produced in bunches on the. 
top of the ſtalks like the others; they are of a red colour 
before they expand, but, when they are fully blown, of 2. 
moſt beautiful blue colour. | | 


Tournefort. This is an annual plant. The lower leaves 
are oblong and hairy; the ftalks trail upon the ground, 
and are garniſhed with. oblong hairy leaves, fitung cloſe 
to the ſtalks; juſt above each leaf comes a ſingle flower, of 
a ſullen purple colour, ſunnel-ſhaped, the brims not ſpread- 
ing; the empalement is ſwollen like an inflated bladder, 
and covers the petal of the flower, ſo as not to be ſeen 
without a near inſpection; after the ſhowers. are- paſt, the 
four ſeeds ripen. in the empalement. . 4 
The fixth fort grows naturally u mountains in no 
parts of North America. The ſeeds of this plant were = 
many years ſince by Mr. Baniſter from Virginia, and ſom 
of the plants were raiſed in the gardens. of the biſhop 0 
London at Fulham, where for ſeveral years it was growne. 
This hath a thick, fleſhy, perenniahroot, ſending cut many 


| ſmall fbres. The ſtalks riſe a foot and à half lieh, ; 4 
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grow in large- 


The fifth ſort was diſcovered in the Archipelago by Dr. 
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pres, which are near the root, are long, ſmooth, obtuſe, | 
uf light green, having ſhort foot-ſtalks ; thoſe upon | 
the falk diminiſh in their fize upward, but are of the ſame 

and fit cloſe to the ſtalk. Each of the ſmall branches 
terminated by ã cluſter of flowers, whoſe empalements 
ſhort, and are cut into five ts almoſt to the 
- the tube of the flower is long, and at the top 
open in ſhape of a funnel, the brim being entire, 
bot appears five-cornered from the folding of the petal. | 
The moſt common colour of theſe flowers is blue, but there 
are ſome purple, others red, and ſome white. The leaves 
and ſtalks entirely decay in Auguſt, and the roots remain 
naked till the following ſpring. | | 
There are ſome other ſpecies of this genus, which are 
ed in botanic gardens for the ſake of variety, but, 
— little beauty, they are ſeldom cultivated in other 


"= 
Fre firſt, fecond, third, fifth, and ſixth forts have peren- 
vial roots, fo may be cultivated by parting of their roots, 
which is beſt done in the autumn, that the plants may be 
well rooted before the dry weather comes on in the ſpring, 
which will cauſe them to flower much ſtronger. 

The ſoil! in which they are planted ſhould not be rich, 
bat rather a freſh light ſandy ground, in which they will 
thrive much better. They ſhould have a ſhady ſituation, 
and the firſt and third ſorts thrive beſt in a moiſt ſoil, for 
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England ; it grows in great enty on Gogmagog-hills on 
the left-hand of the highwa ag Pan rd. 4 ridge to 


Haveril, juſt on the top of the hill; alſo about Hilderſham, 
fix miles from Cambridge, and on, Rernack-heath not far 
from Stamford, and on Southrop-common adjoining there- 
to; alſo on mountains and dry paſtares juſt by Leadſtone- 
hall near Pontefra& in Yorkſhire. . © | | 

This bath a fleſhy taper root, which runs deep in the 
ground ; the leaves are hairy, and finely cut like thoſe of 
the wild Carrot; the ſtalk riſes a foot high, is pretty thick, 


| hairy, and naked to the top, where there is a leafy invo- 


lucrum to the flower, which is hairy, ending in many. 
points ; it is terminated by one flower, compoſed of fix 
petals, ranged in two borders, three without, and three 
within; they are oblong, thick, and of a purple colour, 
bell:ſhaped, nodding on one fide, and their points turn up- 
ward. Within the petals are a great number of flender: 
yellowiſh ſtamina, terminated by ere& ſummits, and in the 
center a gteat number of germen are collected in a bead, 
which afterward become ſeeds, each having a long tail, by 
which they are diſtinguiſhed from Anemone. 

There is a variety of this with double flowers, and ano- - 
ther with white, but theſe have been obtained from ſeeds. 
of the other. 

The ſecond ſort hath ſhorter leaves than the firſt ; the 
ſtalks do not riſe ſo high; the flowers do not expand ſo 


in a hot dry foil they burn and decay in ſummer, unleſs 
they are duly watered in dry weather. The fixth ſort ſhould 
not have a foil too moiſt, for as the roots run deep in the. 
ground, they will be in danger of rotting by much wet. 
The other ſort is annual, fo is propagated by ſeeds. The 
beſt time to ſow theſe is in autumn, ſoon after they are 
ripe, for the plants will refiſt the cold of our winters very 
well, and will flower eanly the following ſummer, ſo good 
ſeeds may be obtained; whereas, thoſe which are ſown in 
the fpring ſometimes miſcarry, or lie a year in the ground. 
ſeeds ſhould be ſown where they are deſigned to re- 
main, for the plants do not ſacceed very well when they 
ue tranſplanted. When the plants come up, they require 
no other culture but to keep them clear from weeds, and, 
where they are too cloſe, to thin them. If theſe plants are 
itted to ſcatter their ſeeds, they will come up better 
when they are ſown. a 
PULSATILLA. Tourn. Inſt. R. H. 284. tab. 148. 
Paſque-flower. a 
The CHaRacTERs are, 
The flower hath a leafy involucrum, ending in many points.;. 
it bath two orders of petals, three in each, and a great number 


wide, and hang downward, but their brims are reflexed ; 
they are of a very dark purple colour. This grows natu- 
rally in the meadows in nany. 

The third ſort grows naturally on the Alps and Helvetian- 
mountains; this hath a perennial root. The leaves are 
like thoſe of Smallage, and are ſimply winged ; the ſtalk 
riſes near a foot high, is naked almoſt to the top, where 
comes out a neat Hairy involucrum, and above that one 
yellow flower, ſhaped like the perennial yellow Adonis, 
ſtanding ere. | | 
The fourth ſort grows in Siberia; it hath a thick fleſhy - 
root, which ſends out many ftrong fibres. The leaves are 
hand-ſhaped,.compoſed of ſeveral roundiſh lobes, like ſome - 
of the ſorts of Ranunculi; they are downy, and cut into 
ſeveral ſegments. The ftalk riſes nine or ten inches high, 
having a hairy. involucrum a conſiderable diſtance below 
the flower; it is terminated by one flower, which is large, 
1 preading, and of a whitiſh. yellow colour, with deep yellow 
. ſtamina. 

There are ſome other ſpecies of this plant, bat thoſe here 
mentioned are all the forts which:I have ſeen growing in 
England, and therefore I have not enumerated more, as it 
fender famina, about half the length of the petals, terminated |, would be to little purpoſe, fince it is difficult to procure - 
erect twin ſummits, and a great number cf germen collected in |, them from the countries where they naturally grow. 
a bead. The germen afterward becomes ſo many ſeeds, baving * Theſe plants may be propagated by ſeeds, which ſhould | 
lag bairy tails fitting upon the eblong receptacle. - ; | be ſown. in boxes or pots filled with very light {andy earth, 
The Species are, " obſervitip not to cover the ſeeds too deep with mould, 

1. FULSATILLA which will prevent their riſing, for they require no more 
than juſt to be covered. Thefe boxes ſhould be placed 
where they may have the morning ſun until ten of the 
clock, but muſt be ſcreened from it in the heat of the day, 
and, if the ſeaſon proves dry, the earth ſhould be often 
refreſhed with water. The beit time for ſowing of theſe 
ſeeds is in July, ſoon aſter they are ripe, for if they are 
Kept till ſpring they ſeldom grow. 
be boxes or pots in which the ſeeds. are ſown, ſhould - 
remain in this ſhady ſituation until the beginning of Cotter, 
when they ſhould be moved where they may enjoy the full 
ſun during the. winter ſeaſon, About the beginning of 
March the plants will begin to appear, at which time the 
| Loxes ſhould be again removed, where they may have only 

the forencon ſun; for if they are too much expoſed to the 
heat, the young plants will die away. They ſhould * 
* 


(Vulgaris) foliis decompoſitis, flore 

nutante, limbo erecto. Hort. Cliff. 223. Paſque-fower with 

Ecompennded winged leaves, and a nodding flower, having an 
ect rim. 

2. PulSaTiILLAa (Praten) foliis decompoſitis pinnatis, 
ore pendulo, limbo reflexo. Hort. Cliff. 223. Paſque- ower 
with decompounded wi nged leaves, and a pendulgus fo wer i 
whoſe border is refiexed. | potted 

3. PULSATILLA (Yernalis) foliis fimpliciter pinnatis, | 
foholis lotatis, floce erecto. Flor. Suec. 448. Pa que: finer 
with frmple cuinged leaves, whoſe avings bade lobes, and an 
erect fioquer. | ; 

4. PULSATILLA (Patens) ſoliis digitatis multifidis, flore 
ereCto patente. Poſque-flower cuith haud-fhaped. leaves, baw- 
"ug many points, and an erect ſpreading flocuer. mY 

The frſt of theſe plants is cammon in divers parts of 


produce ſtrong flowers. Theſe plants thrive beſt in a loamy 
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be refreſhed with water in dry weather, which will 


greatly 
promote their growth ; and they 


will in a ſhort time them. 

When the leaves of thele plants are entirely decayed | 
(which is commonly in Jaly,) you ſhould then take up the 
roots, which, being neatly the colour of the ground, will 
be difficult to find while ſmall ; therefore you ſhould pals 
the earth through a fine. wire-fieve, which is the beſt me- 
thod to ſeparate the roots from the carth (but notwithſtand- 
ing all poſſible care taken, yet there will be many ſmall 
roots left; fo that the earth ſhould either be put into the 
boxes again, or ſpread upon a bed of light carih, to fee 
what plants will riſe out of it the ſucceeding year.) The 
roots, being taken up, ſhould be immediately planted again 
in beds of freſh loamy earth, about three or four inches 
aſunder, covering them about three inches thick with the 
ſame earth. The ſpring following moſt of theſe plants will 
produce flowers, but they will not be ſo large and fair as in 
the ſucceeding years, when the roots are larger. 

''The roots of theſe plants generally run down dcep in the 
ground, and are of a fleſhy ſubſtance, ſomewhat like Car- 
rots, ſo will not bear to be kept !orfs out of the ground; 
therefore, when they are removed, it ſhould be done in 
autumn, that they may take freſh root before the froſt comes 
on; for if they are tranſplanted in the ſpring, they will not 


teil, for in very light dry ground they are apt to decay in 
ſu mmer. 

PUMPION. See Pero. | 

PUNICA. Tourn. Inſt. R. H. 633. tab. 407. The 
Pomgranate-tree. - - . 

The CHARACTERS are, 

The kmpulement of the floxver is bell; ſhaped, coloured, and cut 
inte fix parts at the top. The flower has y. roundiſb, ered, 
ſpreading petals, which are inſerted in the empalement, and a 
great number . ftamina, which are alſo inſerted in the 
empalement, terminated by oblong ſummits. The is ſituated 
under the flower, ſupporting a firgle Hyle, crown. d by a beaded 
ftigma. It afterward becomes a large almoſt globular fruit, 
crowned ty the empalement. The fruit is divided into jeveral 
cells by membranaceous partitions, which are filled with roundiſb 
ſucculent ſeeds. ED | 

The SPECIES are, 

1. Punica (Granatum) foliis lineari-lanceolatis, eaule 
arboreſcente, flore majore. Pomgranate with linear ſpear- 
ſhaped leaves, a tree-like ſtall, and a larger 


2. Punica (aaa) foliis lincaribus, caule frateſcente, 


muſt be carefully kept 
clean from weeds, which, if ſuffered to grow among them, | 


— na Sa. 


the end of the branches ſometimes ſingly, and at | 
three or four together ; one of the largeſt terminatin 


branch, and immediately under that are two or three 
er buds, which, after the firit flower is paſt, ſwell lar * 


| d- ſucceſio® of 


and expand, whereby there is a continue 
Bowers for ſome months. The empalement of the 0 
is very thick, fleſhy, and of one piece, cut at the to 4 
five ſegments ; it is of a fine red colour, and within 2 
cluded five (in the ſingle flowers, but in the double 3 — . 
number) of ſcarlet petals, which are inſerted in the _ 
ment. In the center is ſituated the ſtyle, ariſing Gas 4 
germen, encompaſſed by many ſlender ſtamina, which are 
terminated by oblong yellowiſh ſummits. After the flower 
decays, the germen ſwells to a roundiſh fruit, crowned by 
the empalement, having a hard ſhell, including a pul 
filled with angular ſeeds. n 1 
The Balauſtia of the ſhops, is the empalement of the 
flower of the double-flowering Pomgranate. 
| The firſt of theſe trees is now pretty common in the Eng. 
liſh gardens, where formerly it was nurſed up in caſes, and 
preſerved in green-houſes with great care (as was alfo the 
| double-flowering kind ;) but they are both hardy enough 
to reſiſt the ſevereſt cold of our climate in the open - 
and, if planted againſt warm walls in a good ſituation, the 
firſt fort will often produce fruit, which in warm ſeaſons 
will ripen tolerably well; but as theſe fruits do not ripen 
till late in the autumn, they are ſeldom well taſted in Eng- 
land, for which reaſon the fort with double flowers is cum- 
monly preferred to it. The ſort with ſweet fruit, as alſo 
the wild fort, are leſs common in the Engliſh gardens than 
the former two. 3 
Theſe plants may be eaſily propagated by laying down 
their branches in the ſpring, which in one year's time will 
take good root, and may then be tranſplanted where they 
are deſigned to remain. The beſt ſeaſon for tranſplanting 
of theſe trees is in ſpring, juſt before they begin to ſhoot; 
they ſhould have a ſtrong rich ſoil, in which they flower 
much better, and produce more fruit, than if planted on. 
dry poor ground ; but in order to obtain the flowers in 
plenty, there ſhould be care taken in the pruning of theſe 
trees, for want of which we often. ſee theſe trees very full 
of ſmall ſhoots, but do not find many flowers produced up- 
on them; therefore I ſhall ſet down directions for pruning 
of ob trees, ſo as to obtain a great quantity of flowers 
and fruit. f 8 


mity of the branches, which are produced the ſame year. 
This therefore directs, that all weak branches of the for- 


flore minore. Pomgr anate with linear leaves, a forubby fall, 
and a ſmaller flower ; Dwarf Pomgranate. 

There are the following varieties of the firſt ſort, which are 
ſuppoſed to have been accidentally obtained by culture from 
the feeds, therefore I have not enumerated them as ſpecies ; 
but as many curious perſons will expect to find them in- 
icrted here, I ſhall juſt mention them. 

Tue wild Pomgranate, with ſingle and double flowers. 

The ſweet Pomgranate. f 

The ſmall lowering Pomgranate, with ſingle and double 
flowers. 2 

The Pomgranate with ſtriped flowers. b : 

Theſe plants grow naturally in Spain, Portugal, Italy, 
and Mauritania. There are alſo many of them in the Weit- 
Indies, but they are ſuppoſed to have been tranſplanted 
there from Europe. They are ſo much improved there, as 


to be much preferable to any in Europe, the fruit being 


larger and finer flavoured. 
his tree riſes with a woody ſtem eighteen or twenty feet 
high, garniſhed with nagrow ſpear-ſhaped leaves, of a light 


mer year ſhould be cut out, and that the ſtronger ſhould be 
ſhortened in proportion to their ſtrength, in order to ob- 
tain new ſhoots in every part of the tree. The branches 


aſunder ; for, as their leaves are ſmall, there is not a ne- 
ceſſity of allowing them a greater diſtance. The beſt time 
for this work is about Michaelmas, or a little later, ac- 
cording to the mildneſs of the ſeaſon ; for if they are left 
until ſpring before they are pruned, they ſeldom put out 
their ts ſo early, and the earlier they come out, the 
ſooner the flowers will appear, which is of great conſequence 
where fruit is defired. In ſummer they will require no 


other drefling, but to cut off very vigorous ſhoots, which, 


grow from the wa!l, and never produce flowers (for it is the 
Og ſhoots only which are fruitful ;) and when the 
fruit is formed, the branches on which they grow ſhould be 


of the fruit, when grown large, will be apt to beak them 
| down. 


lucid green, and ſtand oppoſite. The flowers come out at 


arrives to any perfection in this country, ſo as to render it 
TM valuable, 
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The flowers of this tree always proceed from the extre- 


may be laid in againſt the wall about four or five inches 


faſtened to the wall to ſupport them, otherwiſe the weight 


Though, as I ſaid before, the fruit of this tree ſeldom 
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for the beauty of its ſcarlet-coloured flowers, 
mdr ch the variety x 4 its fruit, there ſhould be one 
tree planted in every good garden, fince the culture is not 
which they require; the chief care is to plant them 
you + rich ſtrong toil, and in a warm ſituation. U 
Ee utes which had theſe advantages, I have obtained a 
quantity of fruit, which have arrived to their full 
Egnünde, but I cannot ſay they were well flavoured; 


however, they made a very handſome appearance upon the 


ke double-flowering kind is much more eſteemed than 
the other in this country, for the ſake of its large, fine, 
double flowers, which are of a moſt beautiful ſcarlet co- 
lour, and, if the trees are ſupplied with nouriſhment, will 
continue to produce flowers for near three months ſucceſ- 
fvely. This tree muſt be pruned and managed in the ſame 
manner as hath been already directed for the fruit bearing 
kind, but this fort may be rendered more produQtive of its 
beautiful flowers, by ran 
kind, which wiil check the luxuriancy of the trees, and 
cauſe them to produce flowers upon almoſt every ſhoot ; by 
which method I have had a low tree, which was 
tieopen air, extremely full of flowers, 


fine appearance. 


the inhabitants plant it in their gardens to form hedges. 
I ſeldom riſes more than five or ſix feet high in thoſe coun- 
tric:, ſo may be kept within compaſs, and in warm coun- 
tries the plants continue flowering great part of the year. 
The flowers of this kind are much ſmaller than thoſe of the 
common ſort ; the leaves are ſhorter and narrower, and the 
fruit is not larger than a Nutmeg, and has little flavour, ſo 
it ischiefly propagated for the beauty of its lowers. This 
is undoubtedly a diſtin ſpecies from the common fort, and 
1s much tenderer. 
This plant may be propagated by layers in the ſame 
manner as the former ſorts, but they muſt be planted in pots 
filled with rich earth, and preſerved in a green-houle, 
otherwiſe it is too tender to endure the cold of our winters; 
for though it may live abroad in a warm fituation, yet it 
vill make little progreſs in the ſummer, when the flowers 
begin to appear ; if the plants are expoſed to the open air, 
the buds often fall off and never open, ſo that they ſhould 
nat be expoſed to the open air, but placed in an airy glaſs- 
caſe, giving them a large ſhare of air every day in mild 
weather. As they will be covered at the top by the glaſſes, 
the flowers will expand, and the fruit will grow to the full 
ſne in England with this management, though they are not 
very defirable; but hereby the plants may be continued 
in flower upward of three months, and will make a fine 
appearance, 
PURSLAIN. See PorTuLaca. 
PYRACANTHA. Sce Mesp1Lus. ; 
PYROLA. Tourn. Inſt. R. H. 256. tab. 132. Lin. Gen. 
Plant. 490. Winter-green. 
The CHRARAcTERs are, | 
| The fewer hath a permanc nt empalement cut into five parts; 
t bath five roundifſh, concave, ſpreading petals, and ten awl- 
aged ſtamina, terminated 
which is longer than the ſtamina, crowned by a thick fligma. 
be germen afterward becomes a rcundiſb, depreſſed, five-cor- 
wred capſule, with five cell; opening at the angles, with 


eds. 


The Srreiks are, 
% raorA (Rotundifelia) ſtaminibus adſcendentibus, 
fiſtillo declinato. Flor. Suec. 330. Vinter green with rifing 
Hanina, amd a declining peintal. 

2. Py 2 (Secunda) racemo unilaterali. Flor. Suec. 


— 


it upon ſtocks of the ſingle 


The ſecond fort grows naturally in the Weſt Indies, where 


| by large nodding ſummits, with two 
Mat horns, and a reundijh germen ſupporting a ſlender ſtyle, | 


} 332 
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planted in £ 
which made a very | 
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> 
» Winter-green with a bunch of flower: on one /ide 
a — ated 

3. Prora (Uniffora) ſcapo unifloro. Flor. Lapp. 167. 
Winter-green with one on the flalk. 

4- PYROL a (Macalata) pedunculis bifloris. Lin. Sp. Pl. 
390. Wimer-green with two flowers on a fort fall. 

The firſt ſoit grows wild in many places in the north of 
England, particularly near Hallifax in Yorkſhire, on rocky 
hills and heaths, as alſo in ſhady woods, fo it is very difli- 
cult to preſerve in gardens in the ſouthern parts. 

This hath a perennial root, from which ſprings out five 
or fix roundiſh leaves about an inch and a half long, and 
almoſt as broad, of a thick conſiſtenee, of a deep lucid 

reen, and entire, ſtanding upon long foot- ſtalks. 

etween theſe ariſe a ſlender up 185 ſtalk near a foot high. 
naked great part of the length, ending in a looſe ſpike of 
flowers, which are compoſed of five large, concave, white 
petals, ſpreading open likea Roſe, but the two upper leaves 
are formed into a kind of helmet. In the center is fituated 
a crooked pointal, bending downward, atterded by ten 
ſlender ſtamina, terminated by Saffron-coloured ſummits. 

The ſecond fort grows naturally upon mountains in Italy, 
particularly near Verona and Genoa, and I have found it 
growing in Weſtmoreland. This hath a ſlender, creeping, 
— root, from which ariſe two or three very ſlender 

igneous ſtalks about five inches high, ſuſtaining at the top 

four or five oval acute- pointed leaves an inch and a half 
long, and one broad, of a thinner conſiſtence, and a brighter 
green than thoſe of the former, each ſtanding upon a ſhort 
foot -ſtalk; and between theſe, on the fide of the ſtalk, 
comes out the foot-ſtalk of the flowers, upon which they 
are ranged along one fide ; they are ſhaped like the other, 
but are ſmaller, as are alſo the capſules. . | 

The third fort | grows naturally in ſhady woods in the 
northern parts of Europe. This hath a perennial creeping 
root, from which come forth four or five roundiſh leaves, 
of a pretty thick conſiſtence; and between theſe ariſes a 
foot-ſtalk about four inches high, ſuſtaining one large white 
flower at the top, of the ſame ſhape as the others. 

The fourth fort grows naturally in North America. This 
hath a ligneous perennial root, from which ariſe two or 
three ligneous ſtalks a foot and a half high, garniſhed with 
ſtiff leaves two or three inches long, ending in acute 


points, having ſome ſharp indentures on their borders; 


the midrib is remarkably broad, and very white, as are alſo 
the veins which run from it. The flowers are produced at 
the end of the ſtalk, on ſlender foot-ſtalks, about three 
inches long, each ſuſtaining two ſmall pale-coloured flowers 
at the top. | P 

Theſe are all of them very difficult to cultivate in gar- 
dens, for as they grow on very cold hills, and in moſſy 
mooriſh ſoil, when they are removed to a better ſoil and 
a warmer fituation, they ſeldom continue long. The beſt 


time to tranſplant theſe plants into gardens is about Mi- 


chaelmas, provided the roots can then be found, when they 
ſhould be taken up with balls of earth to their roots, and 
planted in a ſhady fituation, and cn a moiſt undunged 
ſoil, where they ſhould be frequently watered in dry wea- 
ther, otherwiſe they will not thrive. Some of theſe plants 
may be planted in pots, which ſhould be filled with earth 
as nearly reſembling that in which they naturally grow 
as poſſible, and place them in a ſhady fituation, where, if 
they are conſtantly watered in dry weather, they will thrive 
very well. ; 

The firft ſort is ordered by the College of Phyſicians to 
be uſed in medicine, and is generally brought over from 
Switzerland amongſt other vulnerary plants, in which claſs 
this plant is-ranged, and by ſome hath been greatly com- 
mended. ; 
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fituated under the flower, 


- propriety than the Apple with either, *for the fruit of the 


fo there is a boundary ſet by nature between choſe and the 
de pf $44 S© {or (es N 


I ſhall continue thoſe diſtinctions, that the work may not 


other reſpects is 


Lady Thigh ; in England commonly called Jargenelle. This 


PYR 
PYRUS: Tout. Inſt; R. H. 628. tab. 404. The Pear. 


tree. . 
Mere 
r' path a þ one leafy, which. 
it divided inta five parti at the wp ; it — 
cave petals, cubich are inserted in the , and about 
tabenty awwl-fpaged famina than the petals inſerted inthe 


emfalcment, and terminat 


by fingle ſummits. ' The germen is 


by fingle ſummits ; it afterward becoivies a pyramidal fleſpy fruit, 
indented at the tip, but produced at the baſe, having five nem 
2238 cells, each comaining one ſmooth ob long. ſeed, pointed 
at tbe A 185 EE * 1 ö . 
The Pear and Quinc? may be joined together with more 
two former are produced at their baſe, "whereas the Apple | 
is indented ; nor will the App'e grow upon either of the 
other two, or thoſe upon the Apple, when grafted or bud- 
ded, but the Quince or Pear will grow apon each other, 


1 


A le. F ! . | : f | 

| "The ſeveral varieties of Pears which are now cultivated | 
in the curious fruit-gardeng. have been accidentally ob- 
tained by feeds,” ſo muſt not be deethed diftin ſpecies; 
but, as they are generally diſtinguiſhed in the fruit-gardens 
and nurſery by the ſhape, ſiae, and flavour of their fruit, 


appear imperfe& to ſuch as delight in the cultivation of 
theſe ined. ft F565 no Tt] Hh 1 
The VarigTtes are, 

r. Praus (Maſt) fativa, frat æſtivo parvo racemoſo 
odoratiſſimo. Tourn. Periz Muſcat, 7. e. Little Maſe Pear ; | 
commonly called the Supreme. This fruit is generally produ- 
ced in large cluſters; it is rather round than long; the 
talk ſhort; and when ripe, the ſkin is of a yellow clour; 
the juice is ſomewhat muſky, and, if gathered before it is 
too ripe, is a good Pear. This ripens the beginning of 
July, and will continue good but for a few days. 

2. Pros (Chis) ſativa, fructu æſti vo minimo odoratiſſi- 
mo. Tourn. Poire de Chio, i. e. The Chio Prar; commonly 
called the little Baſtard Myſt Pear. This is ſmaller than the 
former, but is in ſhape pretty much like that. The ſkin, 
when ripe, has a few-ſtreaks of red on the fide next the fun, 
and the fruit ſeldom hangs in cluſters as the former, but in 

Ake b. 

3. Praus (Citron des Carmes) ſativa, fructu æſtivo par- 
vo, è virido albido. Tourn. Poire Hãi veau, i. e. the Haſtinę 
Pear : Poire Madeleine, oa Citron des Carmes. This is a 
larger Pear than either of the former, and is produced more 


bo 
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toward the pedicle. The ſkin is thin, and of a whitiſh { 


green colour when ripe; the fleſh is metting, and, if not 
too ripe, of a ſugary flavour, but is apt to be meally. This 
ripens in the middle of ſuly. 4 

4. Przvs (Muſcadelle) ſativa, fructu ſtivo partim ſatu- 
rate rubente, partim flaveſcente. Tourn. Muſcadelles Ronges, 
1. e. the red Muſcadelle, It is alſe called La'Belliffime. This 
is a large early Pear, of great beautyy the ſkin" is of H ne 
yellow colour when ripe, beautifully ſtriped-with red :; che 
fleſh is half melting, and has a rich flavoet if gathered be- 
fore it be too ripe, but it is apt to bemeally, © 57 

5. Praus (Muſcat) ſati va, fructu teſtivo parvo flaveſcente 
moſchato. Tourn. Petit Maſcar, i. 6. the little Muſcat. This 
is a ſmall Pear, rather round than long; the ſkin is v 


thin, and when ripe, of a yellowiſh colour; the fleſh: is 
melting, of a muſky flavour, but will-not keep long when 
ripe, This comes the end of July, 1 
6. Praus (Cuife Madam) ſativa, fruftu æſtivo oblongo 
ferrugineo, carne tenera moſchati. Tonen, Cuifs Madame, 


foor-ſtalk ; t 
from the fan? 


| beſt fruit, which is certainly the reverſe with us, as they 


| but is not ſo ſwelling toward rhe crown, and is ſmaller to- 
| ward the ftalk ; the fkin is ſmooth, of a pale green colour; 


| feſcente ſaccharato. Tourn. Potre /ans Peau, i. e. the 2 


— %E 
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on Fer ef a pyramidal ſhape, have” 
hf is pi ihick, of a oder gre I 
t towards the ſun it is inclin 


colour ; the feth is breaking, and has a rich as . 
roundi/s ten- Ripe the beginning of Auguſt, This is one of the beſt 
eafly ſommer Pears yet Known, and is certainly "wha 

the French gardeners call the Cuiſſe Madame, ay 
eafily obſerved by their deſcription of this Pear; but 
Jupperting three or four fiyles crowned | poſe that the titles of this 208 


all 


: | I fop. 
| the Jargonelle, were chays. 
ed in coming to England, and bave been continued by 
ſame names. | as 1 | . oy b..A ' 


7. Prius (aer) fativa, fruftu oblongo, & viris; 
veſcente. 7 W Pear. This is an e 68 
fwells toward the crown, but tear the ſtalk is — toward 
a point; the ſkin is ſmooth, and when ripe, of a yellowiſh 
green colour ; the fleſh is very ſoft, and, if permitted to 

ang out two or three days after it is ripe, grows meal, 
and is good for nothing. 

'8. Przxvs ( esel) Carkv'a, fructu æſtivo oblongo, d 
vindi albo. The 7argontlle ; now commonly called Cuiſt Ma- 
dame. This is certainly what the French gardeners call 
the — wo Which, as T-before obſerved, is now in 
England given to another fruit much preferable to this, 
ſo that the two names are changed; for the Jargonelle iz 
always placed amongſt thoſe which the French call bad 
fruit, nd the Cuiſſe Madame is ſet down amongſt their 


are now named. This Pear is ſomewhat like the Windſor, 


the fleſh is apt to be meally, if it ſtands to be ripe, but, 
— a plentiful bearer, is much propagated for the London 
markets, 

| 9: Prevs (Orange Muſt) ſativa, fructu zſtivo globoſo 
ſeſſili moſchato, maculis nigris conſperſo. Tourn. Orange 
Moſque, 1. e. "the Orange Moſt. his is a ' middle-fized 
Pear, of a ſhort globular form ; the ſkin is of a yellowiſh 
colour, ſpotted with black ; the fleſh is muſky, but is very 
apt to be a little dry and choaky. It ripens the beginning 
of Auguſt. W : 

10. Pravs (Blanguet) ſativa, fructu æſtivo albido ma- 
jori. Tourn. Gros Blanguet, i. e. Great Blanket. This i 
alfo called La Maſfette d Anjou, i. e. the Bagpipe of Aer. 
This is a large Pear approaching to a found form; the kn 
is ſmooth, of a pale green colour; the fleſh is ſoft and fell 
of juice, which hath a rich flavour ; the ftalk is ſhort, thick, 
and ſpotted; the wood is ſlender, and the leaf is very much 
like that of the tree called the Jargonelle. This tipens the 
beginning of Auguſt, ma 2 , 

11. Prxvs (Muſt Blanguette) fativa, fructu æſtivo albi- 
do ſaccharato odoratiſſimo. Tourn. T he Blanguette, o, he 
Blangictie ; the little Blanket Pear. This Pear is much leſs 
than the former, and more pinched in near the ſtalk, 
which is alſo ſhort, but ſlenderer than that of the former; 
the ſkin is ſoft; of a pale green colour; the fleſh is tenders 


and full of a rich muſky juice; the wood of this tree 1s 


much ſtranger than that of the former, and the ſhoots ade 
commonly Morter. This ripens the middle of . 
12. Pryavs (Loxg-flalked Blanguet) fativa, fructu 6 mw 
alhido; pediculo longo donato. Tourn. Blanquette d * 
geile, i. e. Long-flalked Blanket Pear, This Pear is in _ 
mewhat like the former, but the eye is larger, and 5 
Woflowed at the crown ; toward the ſtalk it is ſomen ry 
Harter, and a little crooked ; the fkin is very 1 
-wfite, and ſometimes töward the ſun is a . 
the fleſh is between melting and breaking, and is full 0 
rich ſugary juice. This ripens the middle of AuguR. F 
13. Prevs (Sia ſativa, fructu æſtivo 0b:0n89 
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"This is alſo called -Poire à la Reine, j. e che 
Poire.d*Ambre, i, e. the Amber Pear; and 
ge, d. e. the Virgin of Xai This 


fleſh is between 


flavour, and id a-maddiing; bearer, It ri the 
Talat. ihr mean bnd 7 5 4 


16. Prius Ty 


Pear. 


q ale +76 33 
(Le Bowr dex Maſk) ſativa, fructu aſtivo tur- 
undo moſchato. La Bana Moſque, i. 4. the Muſt. Drone - 


bur. This is a middle-fized round fruit, whoſe ſkin is of | A 


2. colour when ripe; the fleſh is melti 
of a high muſky juice,' but it por mp Feng 
a ſho! 


ee, for it is ſubjełx ta grow meally. in a ſhort time. This 
the end of Auguft-- 50 1 eas DU 320300 9227 
"16 Praus (Oraage) dativa, fred fire globoſo Jef, 


d riidi purpuraſcente ſaccharato odorato. Tourn. Orange 
Roage, i. e. the red Orænge F rar. This Pear hath been the moſt N 
common of all the forts in France, which was occaſiomed b 

the eſteem ĩt was in ſome years ſince, It is a mid- 
round fruit, of a greeniſh colour, but the fide next 


„ 


the ſan to a colour when ripe; the fleſh is. 
melting, and the juice e Rgeeed with u d-: 2 
eye 


ripens the 


- ay . ” 


1s very hollow; and the talk is ſhort.” This 
ed of Auguſt. WATERS: ED! 
17. Prxus (Cafſolette) ſativa, fruftu æſtivo mi- 
| hon cinereo odorato. Tourn. Caſſolette Friolet, Muſcat Herd 
Lechefrion ; this is ſo called from its being ſhaped hi 
fuming pot. It is a long fruit, in ſhape hike 
of an Aſh colour; its Jem 5s melting, and 
fumed juice, but is very apt to rat in the middle as foon'as 
npe, otherwiſe it be 
1z npe the end of Auguſt. X ve, | \ i GE. þ 
18. Praus (Orange Myſt) ſativa, fructu zftivo turbi - 
mo, & viridi albido, Tourn. Orazge Mo/quie, i. 6. the Muſt | 
Orange Pear. This is a:large round Pear, in ſhape like a 
ber ; the ſkin is green, and the fleſh is melting, but 
nis very ſubje& to rot upon the tree, which it 
— valuable as ſome others. It ripens the end of 


19. Praus (Oignonnet): ſativa, fructu zftivo globoſo & 
vndi purpuraſcente. Tourn. Groſs Oignonner, i.e. the great 
Onion Pear. It is alſo called Amire-roux, i. e. Brown Ad- 
mired; Roy d'Ete, i. e. Kingof Summer; and Archiduc | 
1. e. the Summer Archduke. This is a middle · ſined 
round Pear, of a brommi ſh colour next the fun ; the fleſh is 


melting, and the 2 2 . | + » . 


20. Prius (verat) ſativa, fraftu zftivo globoſo ſeſſili 
22 flaveſcente ſaccharato odorato. Tourn. Robine. 
A 4 Aouft, 1. e. the Auguſt Muſcat. It is alfo called 
owe d'Averat, i.e. the Averat Pear; and Poire Royale, 
E. the Royal Pear. This is a roundiſh flat Pear, in ape 
ery like a Bergamot ; the ſtalk is long, firait, and a little 
4 ted, and the eye is a little hollowed ; the ſkin is ſmooth, 
a whitiſh yellow colour; the fleſh is breaking, but not 
and its juice is richly ſugared and perfumed. It is a 

— bearer, and is eſteemed one of the beſt ſummer Pears 
et known, It ripens the end of Auguſt. 


| 


: 


17 


* 
* 


FT 


E — 
fall of « per. Robine 


eſteemed an excellent Pear. It -20 , 
25 i ſefli rufeſcente odorato. Tourn. Caillet-ro/at, i. e. Roſes 


—— 


6 PYY RE 


larger, of a- 
ning to red on the 
e: ſun ; the ſtalk is very long. and ſlender :; the 
ing, aud the juice is muſky. This ripens che 
uguſt. The ſhoots and the leaves of this tree are 

e. | The 8 ; 


3. Pra va (Poncher) ſativa, frudtu æſtivo globoſo albids 
ſace harato. Tourn. Pare. du Pouchete This is a; large, 
round, whitiſh Pear, ſhaped. ſumewhat like the Befideri; . 
the fleſh is ſoft and tender, and the juice is ſugary. This 
ripens the end of Auguſt, | . 
Praus (Herfune) ſativa, fruftu zftivo turbinato 
| ſaturatiùs rubente punctato. Tourn. Poiry de Parfwme, 
1. . the perſwned Prar. This is a middle-fized round fruit. 


red colour ſpotted with brown; the fleſh. is melting, but 
E flayour. This ripens the end of 
- 1 4 R ' 


24. Prabs (Bonerttien) ſati va, fructu eſtivo oblongo 


Jong on the magno, partim rubro, partim albido, odorato. Tourn. 


Boner itien & Et6, i. e. the Summer Boncritien, or Good Chri- 
fian. 'This is a large © fruit, whoſe ſkia is ſmooth 
and thin 4, the fide next the n is of a beautiful red co- 

lour, but the other ſide is of a whitiſh green; the fleſh is 


O 


between breaking and tender. and is very full of juige, 
which is of a rich perfumed flavour. It ripens the begin- 


ning of September. ten n 
. Fraus (Calvin) ſativa, fructu æſtivo globoſo, ex 
rubro albidogue -flaveſcente ſaccharato odorato. Tourn. 
Salza, . This Pear. is pretty large, round; and flat; very 
much like the Befideri in ſhape, but not iq colour; -the talk. 
is very long and flender, and the fruit is a little hollowed 
both at the eye and ſtalk; the colour is red and yellow 
ngxt the ſun, but on the other fide is whitiſh ; the Kin is 
rough; the fleſh. is tender, but a little ſoft, and has ne 
core; the juice is ſugary and perfumed, ſomewhat like the 
but is not gear ſo moiſt. This ripens the begin- 


| ne, Du 


ning of! Rien 17 3 Wy a 
25. Praus (Caillas-raſat) ſativa, fructo æſtivo globoſo 


Water Pear. This is a large round Pear, ſomewhat like the 
Meffire Jean, but rounder ; the ſtalk is very ſhort, and the 
fruit is hollow ed like an Apple, where the ſtalk is produ- 
ced; the Kin is rough, and of a brown colour; the fleſh is 
ar and the juice is very ſweet. This ripens the mid- 
27. Pravs (Cheat Pear) ſativa, fructu æſtivo longo, 
acerbitate ſtrangulationem minitante. Tourn. Poire 4 K- 


trangillon, j. e. the Choaky Pear. The fleſh is red. This 
is ſeldom preſerved in gardens, ſo there needs no deſerip- 
tion of it. = i 


28. Pravs (Rexfeler) ſativa, fructu aftivo oblongo 8 

gineo rubente, ponnunquam maculato. Tourn. Poire ge 
Refpmelet, i. e. the Rufſelet Pear. This is a large oblong Pear; 
the fkin is brown, and of a dark red colour next the ſun 3 
the fleſh is ſoft and 28 be ar 2 = the juice 
is agreeably perfumed, if ga it be too ripe. 
This — larger fruit — an eſpaler than on ſtandard- 
trees. It ripens the middle of September. _._ 

29. PrRus (Powe de . * ere on” 
tundo, partim rubro, im flaveſcente, odorato. Poire 
Prince, i. e. 23 ay This s ſmall roundiſh 
Pear, of a bright red colour next the ſun, but of a yellow- 
iſh colour on the oppoſite fide ; the fleſh is between break- 
ing and melting: the juice is very high-flavoured. It is 
2 * bearer. It ripens the middle of September, but 
Wi 


21. Praus (Roſe) ſativa, ſructu zitivo globoſo ſeffili 


Tourn,  Peire-roſe, i. e. the Roſe Pear ; and L Epi- | fruits will do. 


keep a fortnight good, hieb is what few fummer, 


4K 30. Praus 


FR rn 


© Pare 8 (Moaille: boat sive globofo- berofs fella ſaccharido;' carne” dürä. Törn. 1 
i, in e liqueſtente. e ee e Goutcde, i. * | goes; i. e. the uu. after Jobs. 


2 


Btrganicere 
An, — — Has 
dens Be It un pretty lasge, rousdꝭ flat Pear, of a 
J. yellow colour, and hollowed r Becke at boch ende 
l e — 2 highly: 


— 7 ber. a 
—ů— — — 0 


i ſaccharite odανẽů) & viridi ſlaveſcente 
centk. Tourn: Her gne 4. . . ib 
gamed. This is 3 : 


— 4 


nian in the: — g'be 
is . * * == 
'of ' a. brown coldur ; the — iv breaking 


0 
of the ſame ſhape; the Kin is of a yellowiſh green hat R 
changes to 2 the fide nears the fon-3-the fem $s $. Pre (Maca? 


and ite juice is richly perfumed. It is! a gear? | 
bearer, ripens the endof Seprembery and ef A 
Pears of the ſeaſon.  . -' k 
33. Prause (wif Be 
turbinato viridi, ftriis'ſafipuineis 


— — 


Safe i. 8, the S 
2 color ined 
1 fr F5nie e, but i 10. i nehly 
fer. "This ripen the en of 


Gao; in ore 1 

— — Itãs called 2 . Ei 
llumbert; as ald Duerré grig i. e. the gray Butter; aud 
Beurre vert, it el the g. Butter Pear. Au wee Ake · 


 ferragines; K. 
"FA n. Mf. | 
ongue veke d' Automne, i. e. —— — 
0 Phi is au excellent ar of x mid 
| 1 


n ne the ed 


, cor att EER.. 


Dots! de la fin — 
-Maſedt of the end of Autumd. 


1 the Brute - bonne, 


rent fr this, It is 
CHEST INI 


» Ra 

— 6w from the ſan, but the _ 
the ſum ĩ NS colour, witty ſome ſpots of 

| the fleſh is very tender andidelicare z che juite is ven 

perfume. Neri — Gabe: 


Gr ts eV oe pen "are 
fruits, Te opt Ko ppm This is @ 
long fruit, for the moſt part of a brown colour. The 
is very melting " and full of a rich: | 


| 
4 


tlie Beoinining of October, and. when gather 
n \ 


i 


Pyavs ( Doyeme) Doyemnne) ſativa, fructu autuivindi law 
8 i {8 ore Bgheloents, Todrn. Lz Diyeine, muſt not be long — kepe, leſt it rot in the middle. 
I. e. the Dean's Pear. It is alſo'called by all the followitg |, 4%} Pas ( ſativa, fructu autumuali oblongo 
names; Saint Michel; Beuerré blanc d' Autonne, i. e. the majorĩ cinereo. — ma — 1. 8. ihe Knavt's Par. 
white autumn Butter Pear; Poire de Neige, i. e. the Snow | This is very. like the Cafldlente Fear, but is ſomewhat 
Tear; Bonne Ente, 1. e. a good Graft; the Carliſle and eee ripen he and tender; the juice en. 


; the fleſh is very buttery; the juice is 
ER but it is ſometimes 


+ EAR 


Valencia: It i5 a large fair Fruit, in ſhape ſomewhat like the ond ef October: * / 

the gray Beurre; — don Foe. the ſkin'is ſmooth, 1 vort) 4 Frogtw-autemaali torbi· 

and, * ; changes to a — 1 the fleſh- te. Tourn. 

is melti fall of juice, which is very cold; but it | s Saper Prar, is Pear is ſhaped 

will not Keep good a week after it is gathered, being very H aller; the fein is very 
r 


ſabje& to grow meally; it is a very indifferent fruit, but a 
; bearer, and ripens the beginning of October. 
36. Pravs (erte-longue) ſativa, fruftu autumnali loops 
vifidique odorato, in ore liqueſcente. Tourn. La Ferie- 
longiit, i. e. the long green Pear. It is alſo called: Moiille- | 
bouche &Automne, 1. e. the Autamn Mouth-water Pear.” 
This is a long fruit, which js very wiſh ory when zipe; the | 


fleſh is melting, and full of juice, which, 9 it grows * th 
a dry warm foil, and a free-ftock, is ve er- |. the nature of the ſoil where they are planted,: for when 4 
wiſe it is but a very indifferent Pear. It 1 ns — middle | ſoil is dry, the fruit very much reſembles a fine Blanquet; 
of October, but ſome years they will keep dil December. but when the ſoil is very rich and moiſt, it E 79 
3s 


37. Pravs (Meſfre Jean) fativa, fradtu autumnali de- larger- Ir jv a * Pear, flat ut the cop; 


1 
ente, maculis 
— — Tourn. Læ NM i 
Peat." This is often of two — 8 according o 
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wo. ſativa, frocta bromali flave(- 


8 75 e 
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NE IN 
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28 ' thi lay 
: ith flow 
2 52 name; the 


has a very mufky fly 
cally if it be cds 


r bis Is a lat 
oo is very 
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Aol 25h . 


© Tourn. Poire de gros 
Sag wn 
ick, from 
4p ig {orig > „ and 
It ay, 


eſpe- 


4 ol or grafied on a Quince- 


ſati , froth mnali oblon- 
AID Co pp perm * 


4 Irn 


55 


ſativa, "= ark drumali 


rbinato ru- 


acer, * 1. 6. ihe Amadot This 
gaps long, but flat at tike top ; 
185 and of e colout ; the flef: 


5 fs Fae 
5 be a 
1 del. Rage auti wok Ron | Lei Pears: or 2 


ET 0 e 


SS (Befe 


on 4 free-ſtock. | The 
y, and is efteemed the 


828 the melting Pears upon, 


ex albido. 


| veſcente. Le eine, be 
from 72 


high. is a. Breta 
nl Va 1 . 5 


118 . called ives them ſome offs fine muſky 


Spa, Per, , e. 
ae ive FA ce.” Little. Lard Peer: "Tels 


lavour. 141 is 


eſeente. Tourn. 
1 . called Bouvar 


1 ad Rouſette d' Anjou, i. e. the Ru ber of Anjou; and A 


madont, and Marveille d'Hyver, 


1. e. the Wonder of the 


'|'Wiwiter. This Pear is the, ze and ſhape of the Ambret 
or L*Eſchaſſerie, but 1 fein 5 of a cleat green . 


e lon lender 
By h dd . l nc i ex- 


ate, 8 
ene Te date 


Ie 
2 5 


das An agreeable . N 


t is in eating 


15 wack-ti ared, and 
1 middle 


| of December, and js 7 cemed one of the GAY fruits in 
th | that ſeaſon. This n eee de upon the 


93. P+xvs ( 


us (Dara va, Bey e i trbinat 
lavelcents = | 


 fruftu brumali longo e © 


Motte. Toufn. Loat/ebenne, 
2 Pear is ſhaped ſomewhat 
Autumn Verte- ongue, but is 


yr Albicante, in ore lic 


a os mack pon 


—— 


Lak ls 22 1. 45975 
9 


1 0 he 


flat towards the head, but 
4 * E and 


e juice 15 IE 0 


N ſtalk LAY 
mewhat bent ; the eye and the flower are ſmall 
z the colour is 
1s extrem 


Touru 


e when ripe; the fleſh 1 


„inclinin 1 


y tender and u or 


ſweet, eſpeciall . it grows upon 
Its aj a be very large and tae. 


& 5 * N | 


A is fp 2 the begingiog of 


4 YRUS 1 4 ſativa, fructu mal 'tuberoſo, 


ſundtato, ſaccharato. Tourn. Poire de 
Pear. e 


ear, and Bergamotte tardiye, 


Trae Ee 


Man- 
te Ber- 


hat like a aver ore in ſhape, 


— — 


2 a le 
tem mi bra 
5 


ME . 2 ag te 


lowed: 
- toward 


arge, and a little bent; the ſkin 


. bs hor args 
on the 25 next 


s to give it. 
gy W 1 


ag but is ſometimes a 
ſun; the fleſh is very 


> Fuick is greatly ſugared.. It is in eating the 
ra noth, but will 4 keep good till the 
F. of January, and 1 is eftcemed one of the, fruits of 


\fariva, frufu brumali, glo- 

be. pundctato, in ore liqueſcente, 

ſaccharato, odoratiſſime. Tourn. L' Ec * 355 t is alſo 
inter lon 


e of Winter 
ang Pear, whoſe ſkin is of a deep 
be other ſide is inclining to 


eee SEE 


af, e -ſtock, it 
e NT of November, | 


ull time on th 
; brumali magno 


3 
ruſſet colour on one Sd but t latter end of D 
à red; the fleſh is 
with a little 


1 5 1 


that ſesſon. 
88 . Pynvus, (L'Fe 
s. citriformi, 


ſtock, is | 


HER eating 


they MY to.þ 
| two months. 


wee, will keep called Vert -longye d Hyver, i. e. the 


Pear, and 


green 


deri, Landri, i. e. the 8 2 ilding. 


Praus 
wk, 2 , veſc 


La Villaine Ae, This Pear is ſhaped like a Citrgh ; the fin is 


Mmooth, and 


ua A = ge, with ſome ſpots. while it hangs on the 
us it becomes. of a yellowiſh colour; the 
Fer ; the eye is ſmall, and 2 boomed, 

deb 15 Nee bu the juice is ſugared, wit! 
81 in earing the latter end of De- 


called Poire' . 
, 1. e. ER 2 


ate Flat. 22 = 


round 3 with a very [i 


ale yellow colour; the 
Cao This is in eating "the pry 77 


ie the T 
22 


Seeger 


a little perfume. 
cember. 


86. Pravs 


PYFR 


6. . r ſun; ne but not buttery ker 
E 1 8 2 15 Urn. of } Abe N Hg which n to me 5 
Te | Po | $20.6 a greeable, , Weis jt on thit Lecouy 
. ker Far | is it in eaſing in Fe e wil eds po 

3 Cha due 5 72 1 5 hg. vines e, from a village. of || two months. ** 

BN in the p po of St: Leonard jn Limouſin, | Gr. Pyzvs (eu, ae Aue —— 
where, it was 1 157 1 to oy by the Marquis of N=] Parti Fare reo, IL nigris chuſperſo, 
Chambert. bes abe of a geen co- aveſcente. Toru. 1 ue, i. e. the Hans 
Jour, inchying tov s; the. Ale i BN. yer 5 wee en earn of- enen of 
fleſhy, and a tele a mid: a fine SP fide next the ſpp, and full 
little bolloweg';, WY” „ and. 7 | of alk a ſpores . 4 of a pale yellow ch. 
is. melting our; the fleſh is . andwhen ir is on 4 light fich 


Py la on a free: 
: 8 1 


R 


month 81 2 Eo this be grafted on a Quit fk: 
tret is very t to A e A SO and ture | it is! ty and;flony. Tn a very good hut 
being Wy oduced at the extreme of. the ſhoot, = * £5; 
wherethey are K , the fruit will be 1 cut aways | _ ©2 7 K Linn), ſativa; frdQu bromali, wag- 
which is * N is is ond. a rs 3 45 Re 2 ſetru „ utripque umbilicats. 
wh ny raft ALTER, 33s Ply 1 Es eas: Pb Pray.” It is fo. 
leaſt forty Age ad; and if apo W e. the gray raked Pear; and 
ſhould by allowed: 155 rds of thirty feet, and the ranch 722 mor, Eg ely Pear. In England this. 
trained in agai e eſpalier or al, at full length, * a | is called Parkinſon's 8 Wardeng t che Black Pear of Wor. 
horizontal ae as they are produced. Where this | ceffer, This is a very large Pear, each of which commonly 
is thus treated, it will bear very plentifully, and the . weighs a pound or more 5; the in is rough, and of an pri 
will be ftv. es | ſcuxe red lour on the fide next the ſun, but ſomewhat paler 
48 Yaus E alle n fructu 8955 by on the © - the ſtalk i is very ſhort, and the eye is greatly. 
oe ore 1 queſcence, ſa accharato, od hollowed. : This is not fir for eating, doe bakes or ſtews 
finio. 4 Fabre Rats This ts ſo called from 1 | og al and is in ſeaſon from ber to March. 
muſky flavour, which reſembles” the ſmell of the Sw 63. Prius Befi de dit fructu brumali parm 
Sultan- flower, which is called Ambrette in France. This Le aca; rubris rſo. Tourn: Beſi te Caſo, 


p 


Pear is 1 * the L' Echaſſerie in ſhape, but is of a ruſſet co-i| #. 6. the ihe Wild X in Bretagne, 


of Coffey, 3 


Tour ; the oe, is larger, and y hollowed ; the fleſh is | was "aq * aſſes. under the name 2 Nouſſet 
| wekſbp; Juice 1s fi ip og pared and x perfuined ; the 237 It is alſo led Petit Beurre: & Hyver; i. e. the 
ſeeds Are bs „ black, the cells in ek they are biker Butter Pear, his is a" mall oblong Pear, 


lodged are very large; ide wood is very "thorgy, eſpecially of a 
when grafted on free Rocks. The fruit is in eating the ing, as the juice 15 very rich, IK M. in eating in Detem- 
latter end ©. December, and continues good till the Iatter 'ber and Ja uary.. This is 4 Prodigzous bearer, and com- 
end of January, and 3 Is effeemed a very good | fruit by aged monly aces its. fruit 1 in large eluſters, provided it be 
ple. | not too much pruned ; for it generally produces its bloſſom- 

38. Prxus (Fpine d' Hyver) fativa, fructu brumali, 1 mag-.| buds at the extremity of its  lhoots,, which, if - ſhortened, - 
no, pyramidato, albido, in ore liqueſcente, faccharal 85 the frgit would be cut away. There was a trer of chis kind 
odvrato. "Tourn. Hie 4 Hyver,” 1. e. Winter-thorn Pear | in the ns of Camden-houſe- near Ketifibgron; "which 
This is a large fine Pear, nearly of a. pyramidal figure ;|| generally produced 2 great quantity of fruit. 
the kin is ſmooth, of à pale green colour, inclining to yel-||- 64. Prius (Martin. f c) ſativa, fructu brimtall'tabitats 
low as it 1 ; the falk is Mart and ſtender; the fleſh is inaquali, ventre artery ag artim purppreo, partim flaveſ- 
fafonT, high! 7 7 ; the juice is very ſweet, and in a dry cente.. Tqurn. Roxwille. It is alſo © Nied Hocrenaille ard 
ſeaſon perfumed ; bat when it is planted on a | Martin-fire, i. e. the Lord Marin Pear. This Pear is 
moiſt ſoil, or Wk ſeaſon probes wet, it 3s. very iufſpid, ſo ] about the ſize and ſhape of a large Ruſſelet; the eye is of'a 
that it ſhould never be p 'Oh a ; Arong' foil. It u | middling: fize, and hottowed a' little; the middle of the 
the'end of December, and will confine” two onths, . | Pear i is generally ſwelled n. fide than on the other, 
59. Praus (K. Germain ativa, fructu hrumali longe, but is equally lade towards the kalle; the fin is very 

< viridi flaveſcente, in © liqueſeente. Tourn. 4 Saint | ſmooth, ſoft, and js of a lively rech colour next the Jun, 
Germain, i. e. the St. Germain Pear. It js alſo” called | but on the other. ſide it chan: How as it "ripens. - The 
L'Inconnie de la Fare, i. e. the Unknown of La Pare; It fleſh is breaking, and full 0250 - which is very ſweet, 
being firſt Yiſcoyered upon the banks of a river which is and a little rp but if grafted on = Quince-ſtock, . 
called by that name, in the ariſh of St. Germain, This | is very apt to be {mall and bon 82 
is a large long Pear, of a yellowiſh green colour when ripe> | 65. Przvus (Cite Hyper) ſativa; ud - -brumali'ci- 
"the fleſh is melting, and very full . which i in a dry | triformi Haveſcente' duto moſchato odor: arifimo. Tourn. 
ſeaſon, or if planted on 3 Aim > foil, is very ſweet ; | Citron 4 Hy ver, i. e. the Winter Citron — It is alfo call- 
bot when it is planted on 2 moiſt 465, the Juice is very apt | cd the Muſk Pear; in ſome places. This is a pretty 
do be harſh and auſtere, which renders jt leſs eſteemed by large Pear, in ſhape and colour Ike. an or Cn 
ſome perſons, though in general it is greatly valued. This from whence it Nad its name. 'The'fleſtr is hard, dry, and 
is in eating from the end of December till February. very ſubje& to be ſtony ; for which reafons It is not valued 
50. Pyrvus (Sr. Auſtin) ſativa, fruftu brumali tuberoſo | as an eating Pear, but wilFbake very well. It is in ſeaſon 
ſubacido flaveſcente plinfats. Toufn. Saint 0p: This | | from December to March: 
is about the ſize of a 'miediing Virgoule Pear, ut is ſome- | 665. Prxrs (Rouſe ler a” Hyver) fativa;fruftu brumal ob- 
What ſhorter and flenderer hear the” ſtalk ; the ſkin is of 4a longo, & viridi flaveſcente, ſaceharato, ſaporis an 
fine Citron cvlour, 4 Ported with red on the hde next the . Tourn, Rufſelet d Hyver, i; e. the Winter Rufe let. This 1 


Hawiſh colopr  Tpotted \ with red; *the fleth is mek - 
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EN. ſring, ahd y. foll of j juice, which © 33-1 
be bur che in 13 ant cc eatzin u 2uffere juice; 10 | 
that if it de not Par, fir bs "apt tö be Glagterable e weer | rendered 
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ie do moſt other fruit, ee in the opinion the |: 

| molfcufions judges, = does not ervEthe: 15 charaflet 
abich ic give ws for it'rarely it if proves 
gy 5 

. — ae . Gator ed oe e. rz: e 


d on 4 Tuche ac fold and in ve 
nis i ſeaſon frbm Janvary fo March, and 


Sq; .-&<{: 4 44, 


7. 


65. Pravs (Franca — froftu A" W 
| flaveſcente, "raſts conſperſs. Tourn. Franc“ 
nal. It is alſo catled Fin-or @! FO te. the Golden 
End of Winter. Thie is a very + Pear, almoſt of a 
2 figure ; the ſkin is Aw, Fan ed with red ; 

ſhort, ind the wood of the tree © neatly. The "Acth 
of this Pear is dry; and” 


apt to;be any, but ir bake 
—_— and con inues' good from January til all 


69. rue (Fafter Bebpamat) fatiya, fructu brumali tur- 
binato ſeſfili ſubacido flaveſtente, punt᷑tis aſperioribus con- 
= 5 Bergamotie Bugi. It is alſo called Berga- 


de Paſque, i. e. the Ea er Bergamot. , Jes Þ Jargs 


— 


the | 


and EVAL fleſh; Is. wo, 1 am 


3 2 


52 NES 


| 


N 


? breagle the flowers have a double range of peta 
It is a 
| kin is very ſmooth, of a yellowiſh colour, but the fide next 


* e * ing, and is very fall of rich 
* eee the beſt 


expoſed to the ſoath- 


, ht be 
more — BY than it is at — England. 
74. 3 þ nay 4 ſativa, krach brumali maęno, 


 cydoniz 2 n vo, | purpureo. Tourn. Ca- 


 Hillac or- This is a large Pear, ſhaped ſomewhat 
Quince ; the 


ih is for the moſt part 
Now 


to a deep 
and the juice auſtere, but ĩt is a very good 
and 1 dang A plentiful bearer, deſerves a 
ry good eden of fmit. It will be good 
From Cel mas to April, or lon | 
. is: Nes (Poftorelle) ſativa, fructu brumali oblongo 
| flaveſcente, punglia rubris conſperſo. La Pafforelle. This. 
| Pear is of the fize and ſhape of a fine Ruſſcler ; the the ftalk is 
ſhort 75 gy the ſkin is ſomewbat rough, of a yel- 
tted with red ; the fleſh is tender, but - 
tery, aud ie t grows on a dry ſoil, the juice is very 
"ſweet; but on a wet ſoil, or in moiſt years, it is ſubject to 
have an auſtere taſte. Thie Pear is in eating in February 
and March. ; 
.76. Pravs (Double Flower) ſativa, frultu teunian &{&li, 
im flaveſcente, partim purpuraſcente. Tourn. La Doab/e 
| Fleur, 3. e. the double Pear. This is ſo called, 
Is or leaves. - 


and ftrait; the 


ſhort; Pear; the ſtalk is long 


the ſup is commonly of a fine red or purple colour. This 
is by ſame eſtcemed for eating, but it is generally too au- 
ſtere in this country for that purpoſe. It is the beſt Pear 
in the world for AGE cpa.” It is good from Fe- 
bruary to May 


Pear, almoſt _ bat is a little roduced in in length to- 
wards the falk; the eye Is flat; an the in is green, hay- 
ing many rough \proeubetance. like ſpots di ſperſed all over, 


and in a ſeaſon' the juice is ſweet ; but it muſt have 
a fee: ſtock, a ſourh-eaſt wall, and a ſoil, otherwiſe 
it is apt to be ſtony and auſtere, It! is in eating from Fe- 


N pril. 
70. Le Musc ar 5 Arber: uſcat' Germany i. e. 
the German Muſcat.” This is an vo Maſe Pear, ww) 
than round, of the ſhape of the Winter royal, but is Jaap * 
toward the eye, is mas ruſſet, and of a red colour next 
the ſun ; it is buttery, melting, and a little muſky. To 
is in eating in March and April. 

71. Le BexGamorTTE ann (Fi amot J. EDT 

round, Se 


i. e. the Holland Bergamot '; it is la 


ſhape of the ordinary Bergamot. T X cue} is green 
the fleſh' is half buttery ar and tender; * 7 
flivonred. This is en good Pear, and | 

March. 1 
72. lr hege (Naples) vt Nas PLES, 

1. is a pretty large, long, greeniſh Pear; 

oi is half breaking; ; the juice is weet, and a little . 
It is in eating in March. I am in doubt whether 
this Pear is not in ſome places taken for a Saint Germain: 
there is a Pear in ſome gardens very like the Saint Ger- 


main, which will keep ti 


a. April, ef this Pear a 
viel the characters of that. It is called in England th 
St. Germain. 


125 Przvus (Boncr#tien Y Hyver) fativa, frudu brumali 
magno Pyramidato, E flavo nonnihil rubente . Tourn. Her- 
8 i Hyver, i. e. the Winter Boncritien Pear. This Pear 
* * very large and long, of a pyramidal figure; the ſkin is 
." ww Hs "ae colour, but: the ſide next the ſun inclines to 


* 


i. e. 


. nh AE 


e 


— — 


but, as it ripens, becomes yellowiſh; - the fleſh is breaking, It is 410 called in ſome places Poire Angeli 


Focke 


22. SLIT, (87. Martial) ſativa, frudu brumali oblongo, 
m  flaveſcente, partim purpuraſcente. Sr. Martial. 
ue, 1. e. the 
Angelic Pear. This Pear is oblong, in — the Bon- 
cretien, 4 * lay ſo large, a little atter at che crown: it 
has a v g ſtalk; the Kin is ſmooth! and yellowiſh, 
but on the as next. the ſun jt turns to a purpliſh colour ; 
the fleſh is tender, buttery, and the juice very ſweet. This 
| is in eating in February and March, and will keep very 


os Paus 825 Chaumontelle) ſativa, fruftu brumali 
albido, partim purpureo odorato, ſaccha- 


im 
rato. Paire de Chaumontelle, or Bei de Chaumontelle, i. e, 
the Wilding of Chaumontelle.” This Pear is in ſhape. ſome: 


| what e the Autumn Beurrẽ, but is flatter at the crown ; 
the Kin is a little rough, of a pale green colour, but turns 
45 to a purpliſh colour next the the ſan; the fleſh is melting ; Thy 
! | the, juice 3 very rich, and a little perfumed; It is in eat- 
8 85 oyemberts January, and it efietmed by ſome ne 


late Pear yet known. 
Przus ” (Cormetite)- fativa, fructu nen — 
gene cinereo maculis amplis obſcurioribus conſperſo. 
| Carmelite. This is a middle-fized Pear, of a — form ; 
Nr nd ora ro” is inclined. to 


the ſkin. is of a gray 
4427 red on the other, having ſome broad ts of à dark co- 
ur all over ;. the fleſh is Commonly Tad dry, ſo that 


It is not very much eſteemed. ,' It is in ſeaſon in March. 
80. Prxus (Union) -{ativa, fructu brumali maximo p\- 
ramidato, dilute virente. The.Union Pear, ot berauiſe cailed 
Dr. Urvedale's St. Germain. This is a very large long Pear, 
of a deep green colour, but the fide next the ſun-doth ſome- 
times change to a red as it ripens. This is not fit for eat. 


ing, bus bakes vary well; and being a great bearer, and 


A * 


LILY 


== 


time of nipeniag in different S 
fruit of a Nas in one year 
middle of October, and the very nex 1 | 
Rane tre has hor Cork; Be bo eng BN the en 

| fo that allowance ſhould be made for theſe accidents. * 
| Beſide Chaumontelle Pear,” about forty years paſt, was fe 
dom fit to eat before gs) and has continued f 


=7, O 3 his * of 94 ſeveral eds 
mah be in ome ae on to the flocks. 
they arc ; for if they are gra ur" th puck * 
. Pear-ſtoc they wilt ripen much earlier when they 
"—_ hard winter Pear- Rocks; and if ſome of the very ſof 
Pears were grafted ſgeh ſtocks ad are rail 
= any pos ay gs d i 
fruits, and conti 3 

common free · ſtocks were firſt grafted with any of t theſe hard 


Winter Pears, and when'they en 2 then t 
raft or bud theſe ſoft melting Fear op 82 it 


2 ſame effett; 7 a y . will few 
s more in the n conſequen 
— be ſold at the ſame 3 © thoſe which are ed” 
the common method, theſe g to be twice budded 
123 ſo that there is d 4008. 4 labour, beſide ſtanding 
n ce © 
the trees, is not r who i 
| firous to have good dad ber Ceci, Fenz . 
is that which-every one ſhould be the moft carefu 
by miftaking at firſt, much time 1s loſt. and an je ASE 
| cf new trees oſten attend s it. 

The zipening of theſe fruits may alſo be 3 be | 
the method of pruning and an theſe trees, in wh 
we are greatly i mproved within the ſpace of a few. yea 
paſt; for if we look into the 'gireRions which are 4 — a 
the beſt writers on-this &, we ſhall ſoon di 

5 


little they knew ſixty years a 0, of thetruen 
E 


* 


and managing all forts of eatee 


making any. 
| kinds of fruit. ae. 


Pears are propagated rafei budding them, i 
ſocks of * own Lind ich 0 called 
Rock, or upon Quince-flocks, or White - chorn, upon Sl: 

which theſe fruits will take 3 but the Hatter fort of 
no ſeldom uſed, becauſe they neyer keep pace in 
_ growth with the fruitbudded or grafted upon . 
becauſe the fruit upon ſuch flocks are e pack: drier, an 
more apt to be ſtony, than when they are upon Pear-ftocks; 


Quince-ſtocks are greatly-uſed in the nurſeries for all { 
of Pears which are deſigned for dwarfs -or male, i cet | 


to check the luxuriancy of their growth, fo that they may 
be kept within 5 better than upon free-ſtocks. But | 
 agaioft.che gengral dir of theſe Rocks, for all forts of Pears 


* 
KAY 


as are never ſit £0 = 


Which 15 


£6 e be 


— 6 „ 


ranches 


. branches; 


planted againſt hogſes an 
 lefs 


= fee, or aac 
_ for them to ps: 


SLES 


* = fe 

and extended negr 

many of Which were, {Ak the weig ht 0 = 1 
brought down to e 105 were ob to be fup- 

ported with props t > branches, i 
revent. i ing upon the e 

| ſo di 1 — as to form 2 natural 
feet in beig 


1 tek FOR. Gil 


| mer year's ſhoot; fo that 
928 cut, away; 11 he he: 
| have hot ropm all 
This diſtande, I doubt not, 
ere Nee Ape d us i bat! 
1 As 1t 
mych longer goad 3. or if the N ED 


* 


bere 1 


ter 


;tres i in my 
et highs 5 


We. 5 


. Nets 


gas! 
page he 


BEE 


ferent, 

twenty e Nan 

of fruit th 

"as there ar 8 85 . 1H; 
or 


ba oe [oh ton 
left. naked. or gerne gn 
* ip read more than 


the extrennty 


15 the 
Aindly Erden, 


& nat be leſs. 2 dn 
cet, . he 8 


lad ds tee hadin 


of forty 


loweſt to the bigh#* 


when the bloſſoms 


eſcaped 


1 


111 


I'E 


e FER SEE 


N N 


af two thoufine 
were any 6f tlie || 
ich I baus yer taſted. This inflance Lwentions 
Nene er theſe! frees] will: ſpread, if 
PII this tan hl vet hoes: ſhortened, th were 
þ zo their extramithed., 7 Thit ſhes: the ob 
5 who de not allo note than teri ur 
uu beet di Wee be e e des 
ante betwerw the Rein- Mees, where: they 
| — — in 
wil N 


o * 


have, at the moſh, allowed chem but theee feotmore, from 


can ſell ſa many "Trees, and 
of three times the number 


F 
4+ E 


; 


2 | 
S 


Fi 
Het 


i 
11 
tl 
my 


are —.— good, the beſt way to recover 
up two or three, and leave every third or 
tree, acbünding to the diſtance which were 
down the branches. of thoſe which are 
al ' mean; all ſach as are © of being; 
— down ; but choſe, which: are too ftubborn for 
1 off one et Bos — — 
enough produce to the wall or eſpalier; 

ks Bo fruit is not the ſame as defired, the 
—— be badded the ſame. ſummer, or orgrafted 
owing ſpring with any other fort of Pear, here- 
Il pn 6o? may by ſaved';- for Cn old trees 
to a mu reater | produce more 
hen thus < d. rag. eng years, than a new 
ill in ten or twelve, eſpecially if the ground is mend- 
is is a method which 1 have practiſed with great 

+ Where I have been employed to amend the biun- 


theſe great gardeners, às they are ſtiled, and here 


Ft 
= 
3 


4 


— 


5 


10 


ſpread 
ly, I 


S 


IF 


5 
I] Zh 


2 


85 


te 


= 


1 


7 
2 2 


if: 


—— or chalk; chere muſt be 4 


PYR 
I eee e 


Zut mne nent thing to be dune, after furniſhed with 
prep woes is the: preparing oſ the g at rerive them: 
in the doing of which, there ſhould - Cr regard had to- 
de nature of the foil whers the trees are to grow ; for if 
it A frong fit land, and ſubject to wet in the winter, 
the borders ſhould be raiſed as much above the level of the 
E as- you conveniently can. And if under the 
{oil there is a ſufficient quantity of lime rubbiſh, or ſtones 
laid! to prevent the roots of the trees from running down- 
ward, it M be of | ſervice to tem. The borders 
for cheſe ſtwuld t be leis than tight fert broad, bat, if 
= | 5 ce ould it will be lf beer, Aud a5 'thaſe bor- 
12 be plan ted with ſuen ſorts of eſculent plants as do 
ne rodty 80 not run deep, or mat 
to — — theſe will do no harm to the Pear- 


= 5s for thele are not fo nite'in their en kure as Peach and 


of the 
im pi 


and mend- 
| than injure the 
ts do not the trees, or are not 
the Borders. But all the 
ſhould beexcluded from theſe 


1! Eabba 
— rw foot in the ground, and draw 


Bat if the ſoil is ſhallow ... SR either 


* 


ſufficient dep depth of good car 
upon the borders, fo as'to make them two 4 a half 
deep; for; if the ground is nut of this depth, the trees will 
not thrive well. Abd, in deitig of this, I mult caution 


10 222 not to out che gravel in 2 trench (as is by 


; 1 omg — 


this trench with good earth, for 
the roots: of the tees are extended to 


che width-of the trench, they will meet with the gravel, 
|| which will flop: wen #6 


jpo 


| — wilh be better to raiſe the whole border above it. 


is |; defigned to 


| that they will be confin as if 
ware in tabs of earth, W che trees will be foot 
; therefore, when the or chalk is removed, it 


grave 
a be entirely taken away over the whole garden, other- 


If the garden is to be new- made from a field, then all 


che good earth on the ſurface ald be carefully preſerved ; 


and, if the | is taken dat where the walks are 
e made, and laid u = the borders, or in the 
quarters,. it will add to che depth of the foil; and fave ex- 
pence in bringing in of new earth. If the ground can be 


11 pate of it is planted, the trees will thrive 
in ridges, and turning 


the better; for by laying 
— wb an os it will looſen the foil, and ren- 


— man better for planting ; but Irtpenching or plough- 


. there be great care taken not to 

go deeper thn nd is good, otherwiſe all the good 

} wilt be — ow the roots, and the bad ground 
will be turned on the top, Which is what I have 

done at 4 


ow ni 
top of chefr ie profeion, and have OY entirely ruined 


great exponce, by perſons who have been at the 


the pardehs: 
Where there is a neceſſity of bringi freſh earth 
for the borders, it will de * oon as 


ble, and to mix this with the ſurface of the earth o * 
borders, that it may be turned over two or three times, 
that the parts may be well mixed and in ted before 
the trees. are ted 3 and, if ſome 
ded to this, it will greatly improve it. In chufing of rhe 
earth which is to be brought inte the | Nen ſhould 
be this care, viz. That if the natural of the garden is 
light and dry, then the new earth ſhould be my and 
ſtiF; but where the natural foilis ſtrong or loamy, then the 


new earth ſhould be light and andy, which will looſen the 
parts of the m,νW¾ „ da greatly mend ĩt. 2 
IC 


very rotten dung is ad. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
' 


. 
Who recommedsl the 
tere the 


. There are ſome 


* 


by ken tering 16 breaking of the . u if E d. 
better prepared to receive the trees. enen | | 

Others recommend the mixing a great 
dung a Ne | ba 
per, for, of the groudd | e mcd. it will only | 


* 
"borders steg -© (time a6 | for 
they may require, F 


ing them. | 


5 

n e 
Laa in | 
walls, which are it ths 

the wet. KS 
The manner ot 


eff all the ſmall Gives from 
of the longeſt roots, and cut off 2 
ſoch as ſhoot Pas No ing « 
them in the places intended at the 

tance. The beſt time to plant theſe trees (if upon 
cy LE aber 1 is in or November, leaving their 

ſpring, which ſhould 

2 ſtakes, to 2 wind from diſturbing their root : 
and in the beginn 
in the manner already directed for Peaches and other fruit · 
trees, obſerving e to lay ſome mulch upon the ſarface 


of the ground San art planted, as 
n r 


- but in wet ground the trees may be planted in February, | pru 


or the beginning of March, at any time before the buds | 
4 well but theſe may be cut deu Pp 


eie ch fummer after planting 
trained to a wall or ef) 
in a horizontal poſition, as they are produced, without 
ſortening of them, and the Mi fo ſome of 
theſe ſhoots ſhould be ſhortened down to five or fix eyes, in 
order to obtain a ſufficient quantity of branches, to 2 
the E wall or eſpslier ; but the ſhoots ou 
not to be ſhortened, unleſs where there is a want of bran 
to fill a vacancy , therefore the leſs the knife is uſed to theſe | 
trees, the - they will ſucceed ; for, whenever the ſhoots 
are ſtopped, it — the buds immediately below the 
cut to {end forth two or more ſhoots, a there will 
be a confuſion of branches, and rarely any fruit is pro- 
duced with this management. 

The diſtance which the branches of Pears ſhould be train- 
ed, muſt be proportioned to the fize of their fruit. Such 
ſorts whoſe nit are ſmall, may be allowed five or fix inches, 
but the — * muſt not be leſs 7 ſeyen or eight 


ger . | 
Fes ny to read the tedious methods which 


ireQed- 
ol theſe trees, for, by their — — 
ane would 1 to- | 
; |, ſelves. unintelli & 
{ | may be affirmed, it h 
= 


| Pear-trees, as muſt be retiring, 


which only 
faſtened to the walls 


of March their beads ſhould be cut off 


, the branches ſhould be | 
palier (againft which they are planted) | gularly 


a” 


FYR. 
moſt of the writers on frulc-wroes have di 


' Quimiioy, and thoſe uo hae copied 
theſe — ſet out : 


1 = te; 05895 183} 25: 41 365 . ” F457 
"Kr glow Regie: 


managing of theſe trees, which 
* Wble, that = learner miy the 


' with proper 
oat 


obſervations) ill be ſufficient 2 DIL 


2 —— 
1 


ines, &c. 
their fruit upon young wood, for Pears 
duce fouit upon curſons or ſpars, which continue 
| 1 many years; fo that, where theſe trees have been 
{cilfully managed, 4 have ſeen branches which bave been 
trained harizontally upwards of twen feet from the trunk 
of the tree, which have been fruitful their whole 
Aud if we de but c obſerve the: branches of ah 
we nd. many 
—— 4 — which are very fall of bloſſom 
buds, and uce a good number of fruit annually. 
During t ſummer ſeaſon, theſe trees ſhould be often 
looked over to train the ſhoots, as they are produced, re- 
to the wall or eſpalier, and to diſplace fore-right 
and luxuriant branches as they ſhoot out, whereby the fruit 
will be equally to the air and ſun, which will ren- 
der the trees more beautiful and the fruit better taſted than 
when they are ſhaded by the branches; and by 4 1 ma- 
4E * trees in — — _ ys _— 
tiful, and in winter want ittle pruni 
Where Pear-trees are thus ly trained without flop- 
ping of their ſhoots, and have full room for their branches 
1 fide, there will never be any occaſion ie 
iſbarkin of the branches, or cutting off the roots (as ha 
| — by ſeveral writers on gardening ;) which me- 
ſent, . —— certainly 


thods, however TS may anſwer the intention for the pre- 
violent amputations, which ſhould be ever avoided, as moch 


thy 
itted to grow without 
theſe ſpurs that are ten or 


thy injure the trees, as muſt all 


as poſſible, on fruit-trees;" and this, I am ſure, can — 
be wanted, where = have been rightly planted, 
gularly trained, while young. 

The ſeaſon for pruning o theſe trees is any _ _ 
the fruits are gathered, until the beginning of Marc 


the ſooner it is done after the fruit is gathered, 2 
are 


for reaſons Already given for pruning of Peach · trees: 
indeed the — of until ſpring, where 


large 


TR 
f trees to prune, i not ſo in ode w 
e hut af the bravtcher are f- 


—— de tie left do to then in Winter- 
ſorts of ſusimrer Pears? will ripen'very well either | 
us wil al au Peas | 
. 2 — v eb | 
er planti ape room! 


heya "op 
dba, ene ee . 
— maſt be:-plantod — — 
o eth welt walls, ocherwiſe they. will not ripen wel in 

zn bad feafons! s „ eien 
t although this may may be the caſe with ſome of the late 


bad ſeaſons; yet, in 0ſt forks: 
— — — | 


oben they are 
better flavoured: than” that which: prows 
e mach longes good; af the heat agtivſt 
are expoſed 
. de title: warmth, all fruit, 
which grow near them; will be daftendd- uneghaldyr and 
therefore is nevet ſo· welk flavobred as the ſams ſorts are 
auch ripen well in neren, =? 4 
at dith ill. 


Walls 


| very. 
op efdiciedrait, Rey. 
fon when it is very ny other fruit to ſupply — 
table ———— a Novers ofifouttimult be preat- 
1y pleaſed to en joy, which is what maybe cfefted : — 
ing many of the late ſo in efpalier,” where Udheugb the 
fruit will not de ſo-welleeloart us thoſe from abe walls, 
yet they will be found excren ing d. -When-the Beß de 
Se enuedde ende, d 80 E „the trees were plant- 
el in eſpalier, and ſome —— very gödd foll, 
er in a warm ſituatiop, and yet from itheſe trees have 
eaten this Pear in grest perfection ia April, and wmettmés 
it has kept till May; R all tboſe which haue been. 
lines planted againſt walls, ripen their fruit by — 
ning of November; and ure generally pode: by — the mid 
of December, nor are the latter 4 well zafted-ws" thoſe 
the eſpaliers. „ e bse S CN il mas 32288 
The Virgoleuſe and St. Amade, 22 
are ↄſlee med the moſt diſſioult ſorts to ripen their fruit, yer 
tele] have eaten in great u from eſpaliers, and 
often from ſtandard- trees, where they grew upon a warm 
foil, but the fruit was much ſmaller” = the ſtandard - trees. 
than thoſe of the ſame ſorts which againſt walls or 
7 but they were full as wel 1 and ſome 
theſe ſorts I — eaten in April, which is two 
months later than they uſually keeps but yet I would not 
adviſe the planting of theſe late Pears on ſtandard trees, 
becauſe they ſhould hang late on the trees in autumn, 
at which ſeaſon the winds: are generally very high; and 
theſe ſtandard- trees being much expoſed, the fruit is oſten 
2 off the trees before they are ripe, and thoſe of them, 
which war þ hang on the trees, are frequently bruiſed by be- 
ing force gaind the branches by the winds, ſo that they 
dom . well. What I mentioned this for, is to prove 
that theſe Pears will ripen very well without the aſſiſtance 
Ma wall, ſo that, if they are planted in eſpaliers, where 
trees are kept low, the fruit will not be ſo much ex- 
to the ſtrong winds in autumn as thoſe on the ſtand- 
ay. therefore can be in no danger of the fruit coming 


a 


. 


2 


* 


aed in the ſummer, and the 4uguriant  ſhgors | thereſom where a 


cs procure them; I. fapuig /adviſe the | havi 


| — 2 — and- 8 

— — — 12 Reeds 
en down, 

2 9 85 . 


in eſpalier, and the# fruit * A 
bnd 


the. den wild be vesy grenm m one 


as alſo the Colmar, 4 


4A 


228 


ner as thoſe 
—— trees: 


— 2 


Tisdiy, cn, I would hot adviſe che being at an expence W 
di , ow pladols fo Pee byrieo plant Wan ageiſt 
elpaliers;' und} whore: there i any ove who is very cw 
|» hive of Ylice frilit; and will be at the ex 


quantity of Reed-mats'\made-to fix up againſt the back of 


the ęſpalier in the fpring,: when the.trees are in bloſſom, 


dad, theſe Reede may: be Pry 
Pans — of the fruit. 
down and 


LEST 


| of it, - Theſe e 


d. running meaſure, 


Te . the uſe E 


* et : Sic 
lat efr-dhofraisis dbt-änd „chere Will be Far- 
ve the fruit fox it 


ther care neceſſary in order to 
n nat ericughtfothayepueſeryedi u $06 reg 6 qu the 
. toes, and then leave hem entireſy bad — g th 
exon; of their growth, but there 
attenllance on be zreps to alp ee 
ciancy of the ſeaſons q ſor beide the and trainin) 
ofiche troes zu i the munner before directed, there will al 
be wanting ſome t of their roots accordin 
the nature of the ſbil, — of feaſoiis. x "Ea 
ſtrong land, where the ground ig. apt to bind yery bait 
gry weather; cho ure thebotders:ſtiould be now: — 
then focked oe to looſen the exrth; which WII admit tiſe 
| howers abc large dews to peneerdte and moi ſten the of po mh | 
.and be of great ſervlce to this trees and fruit, - and 217 
light an 


vent the of weeds. And if the foil is 
and the ſoaſon ſhould not A dey, there ſhou}d de 
large bollous made sound the REmE of the trees to hold 
-watcr 5 inte each of theſe there oui be poured. ei 
nine plows bf water,, which ſhdvl@ be repeated repeated once in 5 
or ten days, duri 5 — of June and 45 U. 
ä con There Mould alf 
=—> laid over he arcs of theſe mg = to 
ſum and air from. dryin — * ground. 
go _ Fuit will be opt — — and 

nd plump whereds, i rhis is omitted, the froit wAl 
—— all, Er crooked; Erack, and fall off from the 
trees,” For if the fruit is once ſtinted in their growth, and 
rain ſhould: fall plentifully after, it will occaſion a great 
quantity of the fruit to fall off the trees; and thoſe which 
remain to ripen, will not keep ſo long as as thoſe which never 
receive any check in their growth ; it is ſrom this cauſe, 
that ſome years the fruit in general decays before the uſual 
time. For after it has been for ſome time ſtinted in its 
growth, and then the ſeaſon proves favourable, whereby it 
receives a ſudden growth, it becomes ſo replete with juice, 
as to diſtend the. veſſels too ſuddenly, ſo that they will not 
be firm, which occaſions their decay; therefore it is always 


** 


» 


| beſt to keep the fruit conſtantly in A ſtate, where - 


by ir will acquire a proper ſize, be rendered better 
flavoured. 


There will alſo be required ſome dreſling to the ground 
near the fruit-trees, ' but this ſhould be laid on in autumn, 
after the trees are pruned. This drefling ſhould be different 


io perfection; and, as the trees in eſpaliers will be con- 


| according to the nature of the ſoil; if 
4 L dry, 


rion [has a e en and a. 


e the = 
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land is warm and 
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ROY See Irouora. 
-QUERCUS. Tourn. Inft. R. H. 542 tab 349: 
The Oak- tree. 
The CHARACTERS are, 


s ow the ſame tree ; the male 
tathin. Fhe ale flowers <vbich 


geen nut. (or acorn,) With @ thick 
ng one cell, abs bee fed e 
. * 
1 ares _ 
1. Quzxevs (Robar Jeciduis 
11 ſinubus acutioribus, Gael oblong, es 
zlandibus ſeſſilibus. Oak with oblong deciduous len ves, e. 
r toward the top, —— — 
which have foot-flalks, cud aceras ſiting clyſe to the Franc 
ir common Oak. 
t. — (Femina) foliis deeiduis — — 
 petiolis/breviſſimis, pedunculis glandorum 
is. Oak avith oblong, obtuſe, deciduous leaves, which 


rr with a fruit grouv- 
Cv hag fe 


Semperwvirens) foliis oblongis fin ob- 
tals — ( e glandorum 22 Oak 
with oblong, obtuſe, indented leaves, which Grab bao | 
=" to. „„ 


8 (Humiles) ieee obtuss- e 
ſetaceo mucronatis ſeſſilibus, — majoribnus. Oak 


— regent a hich have bri , 
and . r the Halls, wit bar 4 Ho 


er Acorns. 

Quzrevs Cerris) yore longis lyrato-pinnatifidis 
4 tranſverſe acutis ſubtus tomentoſis. Oak with o 
wing-indented leaves, which are downy on their under fide, and 
acorns having vy cups fitting cloſe to 24. branches. 

6. Quencus (Efeulus) foliis pinnato-finuatis nen 
7 — Dwarf Oat with oblen 75 Ez 
, t in cluſters, cloſe to the ranches 
=_— v4 growing 2 fitting ; 

7. Quercus (Egilops) foliis ovato-oblong is glabris ſer- 
rato-dentatis, lacinus tranſverſis acutis. Lin. Sp. PI. 997. 
Oat with oblong leaves, which are lyre-ſoaped, 1 
and bave tranſver. ifverſe acute jags, which are ſemeaubat downy on 
tbeir under fide. 

8. Quercus (Halica) ſoliis obtus>-finuatis, ſetaceo-mu- 
cronatis. — oy Leyd. 80. Oak * Smooth . 

„an it fitting cloſe to the branches ; commonly c 
(be cat-leawed 1, NES Tg | 

„ 9. Querevs (Prinus) foliis obovatis utrinque acumina- 
— ſinuato- ſerratis, denticulatis rotundatis uniformibus. 

it, Cliff. 448. Oak with oblong oval lea ves which are 
| Piitted on both fades, and have ſawed finuſes with uniform 

"undifo indentures ; the Americas OI Oak. 


du D 
Ju 1 — 
. 117. 
2 the Black Oak. 
11. Quercus (Rabra) foliorum ſinubus odtoſis, angutis 
—8 Git 448. — — be 
. to . 
Leave and acute angles terminated by D and an entire 
border ; the Scarlet Oak of Virginia. 
12. Quzecvs (Alba) foliis oblique 1 ſinubus 
anguliſque obtaſis. Lin. Sp. Plant. Oat with obligue 


White Oak of Virginia. 
13. Quzzcvus 2 foliis lineari-lanceolatis i integer- 


rimis. is. Oat with » ſpear ſoaged, NG WS 
leaves; the Willew-haved Oak. 


14. N (Lex) foliis o 
toſis in 


- Prod. Leyd. 81. Oak wth oblong, oval, 


evergreen Oak. : 

15. OGC (Gramuntia) folits oblongo-ovatis ſinua- 

** pinoſis ſubtus tomentoſis, glandibus pedunculatis. Sauv. 
— 96. E Oat * val, prickly, in- 

1— leaves, — wt under fide, and 

| 8 acorn with a. 3 a the . 2 


16. Quzzcvs (Coccifera) a onde indivive fpincſo- 
dentatis glabris. Prod. Leyd. 80. Oat with oval, undivid- 
ed, ſmoot leaves, aun en un * 
Kermes Oah. © 7 

17. Quercus (Firginiana)' 

Mb oy Aubry for nar 
oval,” entire leaves,. 
| commonly called Live Oak in Ameriea. 

18. Quercus (Saber) — individs er- 
ratis ſubtus tomentoſis, cortice ramoſo fu Hort. Cliff. 
448. Oat with oval, eaves, which are 


fungi 
| bark 3! or-Cork-vree. * 3 $4, bg. 2 1 a 


The firſt ſort here mentioned, is the moſt Tame Geb 
of this country, which is ſo well known as to need 
ſcription ; the leaves of this have pretty foot- 
and the acorns have none, but fit cloſe to the 

The ſecond fort is not ſo common here as the firſt, — 
in the wilds of Kent and Suſſex I have ſeen many 
trees of this kind. The leaves pike wy] ut r bag 10 
ſinuated as — nor are they ſo 
the indentures are o te like the lobes of te leaves ; 
theſe bave ſcarce — -ſtalks, but fit cloſe to the branches: 
the acorns ſtand upon very long foot-ſtalks, in which they 
differ from the common fort. The timber of this ſort 1s 
accounted better than that of the firſt, and the trees, when 
growing, have a better appearance. Theſe: have been ge- 
nerally ſuppoſed to be ſeminal varieties, which have acciden- 
tally come from acorns of the ſame tree 3 I was long of this 
opinion myſelf, but having lately ſeen ſome young trees with 


vndi viaed 
| Jarwed and wwoelly-on trend nd bone a 


many-fpointed lemves, n. and angles; the 


tis ſubtus tamen 


entire leaves, auhich are downy on their under fide ; the nar- 
row-leaved 


| acorns upon them, err raiſed from acorns of the 


. 
. 
% 
i \ A 
— D — ·  emmat__—_— ed 
— | 


— Seogind as thoſe of the common Oak; they 
are of a lighter green on their 
under; they have very ſhort 
obtuſe, and the acorns have very long foot-ſtalks, wh 
frequently ſuſtain three or four growing in a cluſter. 

s common in ſome 
where it riſes to be a tall 1 tree. The leaves are ob- 
long and obtuſely ſinuateq; 
a briſtly point ; the acort? 
nen 


3 rn onto ona s 


per fide, but pale on thei 
t-ſtalks, their poin 


The fourth ſort of France, 


«owe 1 by 
thoſeof the com- 


i heath of Fragt, and in yt 
5 are Miditer and broader than thoſe of the 
indented on their ſides, 
3 they art᷑ of a 


The leaves 
Oak, and are 

the 1ndentures being of 
light green on rheid apprr ids, and are cootiec with thi 
upon ſhort foot-Radks'; the 
⁊1—.— to the branches ;-their 

M. bono 0: 

of France, and in Italy. 
riſes but fix or fever 
— 


down on their 
acorns grow in cluſters 
cups ar covered: umb 
| The fixth ford 
This is a low. bu 
high, ſending out many 
ow_ 1 — obtuſely. indedted, funding. 
endet ſtalks 3 the acorns are fmall; àn seine 
ters, and the galls grow three 6@ four $4 1 

The feventh ſort 
this are oblong and. vinted, and are ers mr mdented 
yre 5 they are jagged and — 1 9 


on their under 


"The eee are fall, and 


— 
y Oak, whi 


ſlender branches, 


Ye! The leaves of 


in the middle like al 
ed, a little h 
der Saw — 
prickly cups. | 

The eighth fort: grows iy i in Vidgininy « 
vther parts of North America. This is a large tree i de 
countries where it naturally 
a 1 iſn colour, but that 
> leaves ae 
4 each finus 
f#anding upon ſhort 


z the bark is ſmooth, of | 
ger branches is dark- 
and brdad — hey 1 _— ely ſinuat- 

point, of a brz | 
+ftalks. . The leaves con 
verdure very late in autumn, ſo that unleſs hard · froſt — 
till near Chriſtmas, not do they 
long before; / The actrüs of — 
_ are a little longer, rann hole of due wm 


; in ' North Snnericn, Of | 
two kinds, one of which 
larger fize than the other, though this may be otras | 
grow for res ns 
in the rich low 2 it becomes the l 
ang of ne Oaks in thoſt countries. The 
very ſerviceable; whe bark tvhords 
2 the lexves are long aud droad, indented on the 
tranſverſe veins running 
rib tb the borders x they are of a bri green, 
nearly reſemble thoſe of the Cheſtnut- tree, as ſcarcely to 
be difingulfied from it. Fhe-atorts of this ſort ' are 
are ſnort. The leaves of the other 
veined, and the 


2 


The ninth- ſort 
his there ſtems to 


ſoned by the foil. in which 


1 


and have m from the 


1 and their cups 
variety are not ſo large, nor 
acofns nh aer p. Glaſs; which way ariſe from 


poor hand in moſt parts 


d firongh- 


© Theteath fort grows naturally ON 

| of North America; this never grows to a large ſize, and 
the wood is of no lde. The bark is of a d 

| Joar; the leaves are 


brown co- 
very broad at the top, where they have 
two wayed indentures, which divide them almoſt into three | 
gradually to their baſe, where they are 


SF they ane ſmooth, OED end have ſhort 


lobes ; they diminifh 


AY E 


foot-ſtalles, The acorns are ſmaller than 

mon Oak, and have ſhort cups. ® hoſf the com 
The eleventh fort 

where it is called the 


be 
iy ſeminal varieties; for from the : acorns — ar 
þT have ſeen plants raiſed, whoſe leaves have been of ſame tree 
different ſhapes and ſizes, and have varied greatly in the? 
colour in autumn, ſome changing to ou Nase red or ſew, 


and others to a deep purple 1 a. 


ſpongy, and not durable. this 
in ſize and ſhape; ſome df are of ths ora ike? 
ſhorter and than thoſe of the couinioi Oak! 


. Fhe twelfth t grows naturally in Noth America 
e wood is efteemed preferable to any of their 2 


for building, being much mo than any of them. 
The bark af this tre is: greyith ; the leaves are-long ar 
broad, and-are reg larty indented. to the mie the 


obtuſe; they 
thre for bal aks. The acorns ofabiogrentye: wy 


* ide common Oak. ö reine 
— * enth fore grows naturally in North Asie 
where they di 2 — — 
the leaves are of a pale — ed be fr thok 
of the Willow-tree: b., e acorns 1 but bave 
Pretty large cops. Ci 1954391; IT 2} tow, 4\ 1 


Nan 0 


maiſt land, . a muck 
grentör height; the leaves are d narrower, and the 
2corns are of the ſame fize and ſhape; fo-that L ſaſpe thei 


difference-is owing to the ſoil in which they A 01 

The fourteenth fort is enerally known by the titleof lex, 
or Oak. Of tis there ard ſeveral: varieties, 
which differ in the ſſte and ſhape of their leaves 
but theſe will all ariſe — — as 
have ſeveral times experienced ; hay, the lower and 
branches of the ſame tree are — 1 — any 
leaves,” ver̃y different in fag and m each other. 
| Bd leaves are entire, of à lucĩd green on g pon prey 
| but whitiſh and downy on their under, 8322 
long foot-ſtalks ; theſe. remain 
not fall till they are thruſt off by young — N 
Tha -ncoravare1maller than thoſe” of the — 
df the fame > paric{tlfe3s + 

The ſtench bort is foppoſed to-be x different ſort. The 
leaves are ſhorter and broader than the other, approaching 
in ſhape to thoſe of the Holly-wree, and are ſet with \prickles 

on their edges. 
1 — atom fort is the Oak, from which the Kermes, 
or what is called Scarlet Grain, is collected, which is an 
inſett that harbburs on this tree. It grows natural in 
Provence: and Languedve, - where it is known by the title 
d' Avant. © This is of fmall growth, ſeldom riſing above 
twelve or fourtecn feet high, 1 nding out branches on ever) 
| fide, ſo as to form a buſhy ſhrub; She leaves are oval and 
undivided ; they are — on their ſurface, but indented 
on their edges; which are armed with pricktes tike thoſe of 
the Holly=-tree: + The acorns are ſmaller thaw thoſe of the 
common Oak. * 

The ſeventeenth ſort grows naturally in Carolina and 
Virginia, where it riſes to the height of forty feet. — 
grain of the wood is hard, tough, and eoarſe; the 1 
1s grayiſh ; the leaves are entire, ovally ſpear- Maped. and 
of a dark green, of a thick conſiſtence, and ng” 
green all the year; The acorns are ſmall, oblong, an 
have ſhort cups ; they are very ſweet, ſo are eaten «bu 
Indians, who lay them up in ſtore for the winter; the) 


| alſo draw a very ſweet oil from them, little — 
4+, 


, , c ße 


* 
.. Ä]. ¼⁰—˙»- ⅛(mã e . a -w oa£ 


QUE 
e beet Almonds, This is called the Live Oak in 


#00; teents.fort is the tree-whoſs bark is the Cork. 
gf chi there 


* 


are two or three varieties, via. one with a 
with a narrow leaf, which are-evergreen ; 
one or two which caſt their leaves in autumn, 
e broad - leaved * is the 4 the 
bably be only a variety, ariſing by aceident. 
ns of this —— andivided, ſawed on 
* a little down. on their under fides ; 
Aalks are very ſhort ; the leaves continue green 
throw _—C———— 
rendly fall off juſt befote the new leaves come out, fot 
— — for a ſhort time. The 
dens are very like thoſe of the common Ok. 
Tue exterior bark of this tree is the Cork; this is taken 


of om the trees every eight or ten but there is an 
for bark which nouriſhes the trees, ſo that the ſtrip- 
ping of the outer is fo far from injuring them, that it is 
to continue the trees, for thoſe: whoſe bark are not 
taken of, ſeldom la longer than fifty or fxty years in 
peach; whereas, the trees which are barked every eight 
or ten years, will live a hundred and fifty years or more. 
The bark of the young trees is s and good for little; 
however it is noceſſary to take it off when the trees are 
twelve or fifteen years old, without which the bark will 
got be good, and after eight or ten years the bark will be 
it to take off again; but this ſecond peeling is of little uſe, 
but the third peeling the bark will be in perfection, and 
will continue ſo many years, for the beſt Cork is taken from 
the old trees. The time of year for ſtripping off this bark 
is in July, when the ſecond ſap flows plentifully. This 
is with an inſtrument, like that uſed for diſbark- 
ing Oaks. nr OUS 31 a * | 105 (3282 { * 730 * 
All the ſorts of Oaks are propagated by ſowing their 
pcorns ; the ſooner they are put iuto the ground after they 
ue ne, the better they wilkſueceed ; for they are very apt 
whprout where they are ſpread thin, and if they are laid in 
heaps, they ferment and-rot in a little time; therefore the 
beft ſenſon for ſowing them is in October, by which time 
they will be fallen from the tres. | 
Where Oak-trees are cultivated with a view to profit, the 
Kors ſhould be ſown where the trees are deſigned to grow, 
thoſe which are tranſplanted will never arrive to the 
fize of thoſe which ſtand where they are ſown, nor will the 
hſt near ſo long found. For in ſome places where theſe 
tees have been tranſplanted with the greateſt care, and have 
grown very faſt for ſeveral years after, yet are now decay- 
ing, when thoſe which remain in the place where they 
tame up from the acorns, are ſtill very thriving, and have 
not the leaſt ſign of decay. Therefore, whoever deſigns to 
tultivate theſe trees for timber, ſhould never think of tranſ- 
Panting them, but ſow the acorns on the fame nd 


jroad, another 
nd there is 
hut 


* 
8 


which are trahſplanted, is not near ſo valuable as that of the 
trees from acorns. I ſhall give ſome plain directions for the 
blowing of acorns, and managing of the young trees during 
their minority, until they are out of danger, and require 
n0 farther ere. * 8 
The firſt thing to be done is, that of fencing the ground 
very well, te keep out cattle, hares, and rabbets; for if 
eher of theſe can get into the ground, they will ſoon de- 
froy all the young trees. Indeed, they will in a few years 
r be out of danger from the hares and rabbets, but 


cattle, if they are permitted to get into the plantation, 
Herefore durable fences ſhould be put round the ground: 


if in the beginning a pale fence is made about the land, 


which may be eloſe at the bottom and open above, and 


1 therefore in lar 


e they are to grow; for the timber of all thoſe trees 


be many years before they will be paſt injury from 


QURB * 
within the pale a quick hedge planted; this will become. 
good fence by the time the decays, againft all ſorts o 
cattle,- and then the trees will have got above the reach o 


hares and rabbets, ſo that they cannot injure them, for ti 
bark- of the trees will be too hard for them to gnaw. * 


After the ground is well fenced, it ſhould repared, 
— plougbing of it three or four times, and * 
oughing to harrow it well, to break the clods, and cleanſe 
the ground from couch, and the roots of all bad weeds, 
Indeed if the ground is green ſward, it will be better to have 


one crop of Beans, „ or Turneps, off the pre be 
fore the acorns are ſown, ided theſe are well 
hoed, to ſtir the ſurface and deftroy the weeds ; for if this 


is obſerved, the crop will mend and improve the land for 
ſowing ; but in this caſe the ground ſhould be ploughed as 
foon as poſſible, when the crop is taken off, to prepare it 
for the acorns, which ſhould be ſown as ſoon às may be 
after they are ripe; for although they may be preſerved in 
fand for ſome time, yet they wilt be apt to ſprout; and if 
ſo the ſhooty are in danger of being broken, and ſpoiled ; 
therefore I ſhould adviſe the ſowing early, which is certainly 
the beſt method. ö 25 


In making choice of the acorns, all thoſe ſhould be pre- 
ferred, which are taken from the largeſt and moſt thrivin 
trees; and thoſe of pollard-trees ſhould always be rejected. 
— — latter are generally the moſt produdi ve of acorns, 
but thoſe of the large trees commonly produce the ſtrongeſt 
a | edt Sa” + Voter 

The ſeaſon for ſowing of the acorns being come, and the 
ground having been ploughed and harrowed ſmooth, the 

next work is to ſow the acorns, which muſt be done by- 
drawing of drills acroſs the ground, at about four feet 

aſunder, and two inches deep, into which the acorns. 
mould be ſcxttered at two inches diſtance, "Theſe drills 
may be drawn either with-a, drill-plough, or by band with 
a hoe; but the former is the moſt expeditious ethod. 

tions ſhould be preferred. In the 
drawing of the drills, if the land has any ſlope to one ſide, 
theſe ſhould be made the ſame way as the ground flopes,. 


- 


chat there may be no ſtoppage of the wet by the rows of 


| plants croffing the hariging'of the land. This ſhoyld. be 
| particularly obſerved in all wet ground, or where the wet 
1s fubject to lie in winter, but in dry land it is not of mi 
conſequence. When the acorns are ſown, the drills ſhould 
be carefully filled in, ſo as to cover the acorns ſecurely ; 
for if any of them are expoſed, they will entice the birds 
and'mice, and if either of theſe once attack them, they will. 
make great havock with them. CD e 
The reaſon of my diĩrecting the drills to be made at this 
diſtance, is for the more convenient ſtirring of the ground 
between the rows, to keep the young plants clear, froth. 
weeds'; for if this is not carefully done, it cannot be ex- 
peed that the young plants ſhould make much progreſs ;. 
and yet this is generally neglected by many who pretend to 
be t planters, and are often at a large expence toplant, 
but ſeldom regard them after ; ſo that the young: plants 
have the difficulty to encounter the weeds, which requent- 
ly are four or five times the height of the plants, aud not 
only ſhade and draw tliem, but alſo exhauſt all the goodueſs 
| of the ground, and conſequently ſtarve the plants. There- 
| fore, whoever hopes to have ſucceſs in their plantations, 
ſhould determine to be at the expence of keeping them clean 
for eight or ten years after ſowing, by which time the 
plants will have obtained ſtrength enough to keep down the 
weeds; the negleAing of this has occaſioned ſo many young 


| re to miſcarry, as are frequently to be met with: 


n divers parts of England. | 
| About the middle of April the young plants 


above ground; but before this, if the ground ſhould oy 
uce- 


— . w 6 - P l . PY P - «yy 
p * ) 
RECITED | | 


- _ avs 

duce many young .weeds, it will he. goed ' 

Fc the tar face ever with, Dutch hoes. Bia time, either 

to \ 
wall: be. clean, unti 

4 ay rao — 


the weed 


— 


l. ; are hid by the, weeds, a 
weeds being cut, are ſoon dried up by 
weeds often take freſh root and 

rain ſhould fall ſoon after, and then the 
the faſter by being ftirred ; therefore it ĩ 


lough to work; and as this will tir and looſen 
ſoit will be of 
Jae # hand-labour where the 

er to deſtroy the weeds, which will come 
between the plants ; for theſe will be out of the reach of 
the plough, and if they are not deſtroyed, they will ſoon 
overgrow and bear down the young plants. 

r 


to draw out ſome of them where t 
in the doing of this, great care ſh 


out, are only fit for plantations deſigned for pleaſure, fo 
theſe ſhould not be ſo much regarded in their | 
moved, as to ſacrifice any of thoſe which are deſigned to 


remain. In the n theſe plantations, the plants 
eft about one foot aſunder, which 


may at the firſt time be 

will give them room enough to grow two or three 

longer, by which time it may be eaſy to jud 

likely to make the beſt trees. Therefore theſe may be 

then fixed on as ſtandards to remain, though it will be pro- 
to have a greater number at this time marked than can 


permitted to grow, becauſe ſome of them may not an- 
per to thin | 


ſwer the expeQation ; and as it will be impro 
theſe trees too much at one time, ſo the leaving double the 
number intended at the ſecond thinning will not be amiſs. 
Therefore if they are then left at about four feet diſtance | 
in the rows, they will have room enough to three or 
four years longer ; by which time, if the plants have made 
good | rogreſs, their roots will have ſpread over the ground, 
mad 225 it will be proper to take up every other tree in 
the rows. But by this I do not mean to be exact in the re- 
moving, but to make choice. of the beſt plants to ſtand, 
which ever rows they may be in, or if they ſhould not be 
exactly at the diſtance here aſſigned. All that is deſigned 
here, is to lay down general rules, which ſhould be as 
nearly complied with as the plants will permit; therefore 
every perſon ſhould be guided by the growth of the trees in 
the performance of this work. | | 
When the plants have been reduced to the diſtance of 
about eight feet, they will not require any more thinning. 
But in two or three years time, thoſe which are not to re- 
main will be fit to cut down, to make tools for under- 
wood ; and thoſe which are to remain, will have made 
ſuch progrefs as to become a ſhelter to each other, for. this 
is what ſhould be principally attended to whenever the 
trees are thinned ; therefore in all ſuch places as are much 


expoſed to the wind, the trees ſhould be thinned with great 


being re- 


which are 


ground, | 
great ſervice to the ts; but there will re- 

gh is uſed, in or- 
in the rows 


N 


the plants have grown two years, it will be oper 

5 row too cloſe; but 
d.be had not to injure | 
the roots of thoſe left, for as the, plants which. are drawn 


, 
ö 


9 0 

| ſhould. enj the whole benefit of the ſoil ; therefore, 
two 
ſtools, 


— 


| growing timber, which is what ſhoald be prinei 


| 


by ſo.doing, the timber is not balf ſo durable as that whiek 


| . dong 
our neighbours the French have experienced, and there 
have wiſely ordered, that the bark ſhould be taken off 4 


Que 


ſudden check — 


which are deſigued to remain for timber, is from twenty. 
ſive to about thirty ſeet, which will not be too near; where 
the trees thrive well ; in which caſe their heads will 
ſo as to meet in about thitty. or thirty-five 


nor 
this dĩſtance be too ſo as to impede the upright 
\ his diſtance is intended that the 


78 


one crop of the under-wood, or at the moſt, 
cut, I would adviſe the ſtubbing up the 
ground may be entirely clear, for the advan 


ed ; but in general moſt 
mediate profi 
the timber, and frequently 
the under-wood is left after the trees have ſpread ſo far az 
that their heads meet, it will not be of much worth, and yet, 
by their ſtools being left, they will draw away a great ſhare 


e have 


STF 


The ſoil in which the Oak makes the greateſt progreſs, 
is a deep rich loam, in which the trees to the largeſt 
fize ; and the timber of thoſe trees which grow upon this 
land, is generally more pliable than that which grows on 
a ſhallow or drier ground, but the wood of the latter is 
much more compact and hard. Indeed there are few foils 
in England in which the Oak will not grow, provided there 
is proper care taken in their cultivation, though f 
will not thrive equally in all foils; but yet it might be 
cultivated to a national upon many large waſtes 
in ſeveral parts of England, as alſo to the great profit 
the eſtates where theſe tracts of lands now lie uncultivated, 
and produce nothing to the owner. And ſhould the preſent 
temper of deſtroying the timber of England continue i 

ractice ſome years — in the ſame degree which it 

as for ſome years paſt, and as little care is taken to raiſe 
a ſupply, this country, which has been ſo long eſteemed for 
it5 naval ſtrength, may be obliged to ſeek for timber abroad, 
be content with ſuch a naval ſtrength as the poor remains 
of ſome frugal eſtates may have left growing; for as to 
the large foreſts, from whence the navy has been ſo long 
ſupplied, a few years will put an end to the timber there; 
and how can it be otherwiſe, when the perſons to whoſe care 
theſe are committed, reap an advantage from the deſtruction 
of the timber? : 

Before I quit this ſubje&, I muſt beg leave to 8 
of another great evil. which is of ſo much r by 
the public, as to deſerve..their utmoſt attention 3 W - 
that of cutting down the Oaks in the ſpring of the Ye the 
the time when the ſap is flowing. - This is done — 
fake of the bark, Which will then eaſily peel off; ey 
the ſake of this, I think, there is a law, whereby wh 
are-obliged to cut down. their timber at this leajon. 


of nouriſhment from the timber-trees, and retard them in 


8, 


is fallen in, the winter.; ſo that thoſe ſhips which have —_ 
built of this ſpring-cut- timber, have decayed more _ 
ven or eight years, than others which were built 7 — — 
ber cut in winter haye done in twenty or thirty. An 


trees ſtanding, at the proper time, but the trees ae 
till-che —_ and ſometimes: until the ſecond __ ” 
ſore they. are. cut down,;: the timber of theſe are 


„eres n z BSETSE_TLAISTESD dern = 


take notice | 


obich h to copy after them in thoſe thin 


beds, and 


alles, whic! been too much the faſhion of late years 
The other ſorts'of Oak, which are only planted for plea- 
either in parks or 


years; 
gre to remain, for 


the you! 
— 2 
bored from animals. 
- QUICK. By the word 


although 


QUT 


Therefore, 


rather than to imitate in their 


may be raiſed from acorns 
the plants may be trained in a nurſery 
then they ſhould be planted where 
they are not cultivated for their 
they are planted out, the better they 
they are kept clean from weeds, and 


u underftood 


Quick are 


genera 
all live hedges, of whatever fort of plants they are compoſed, 


to diſtin 


* 


niſe them 
la the choice of 
nurſery are to he preferred 


ih them 


from dead h 


theſe ſets, thoſe which are raiſed in the 


to ſuch as are drawn out of the 


woods, becauſe the latter have ſeldom good roots, though 


wfow the Haws in the place where the hed 
plants will 'make a muc 


theſe unremoved 


10 they are larger plants than are commonly to be had in 


nurſery, 
from lon 


er them on that account; 


people 


Indeed, if per- 
eſe from ſeed, and 
is deſigned, 
ſtro and 


r 


nore durable fence than thofe which are tranſplanted ; 


but I am aware that moſt people will be for condemning 
this g ice, n but if the Haws 

ned one year in ground, to p them for 
waetation before they are ſown, it will not de ſo long be- 


Aura. 


RAMSONS. See AlL run. 


RANDIA. Houſt. Gen. Nov. 28. Lin. Gen. Plant. 11 
| The CHARACTERS are, 


empalement 


The 
hyment; 
farts 


We 
55 Rany 


s, and an oval ger men, ſupporting a cylindrical le, 
two obtuſe anequal ftigmas. The germen afterward 
an oval capſule wwith one cell, having a hard cover, 


R 


RAN 


ADISH. Sec Rarnanuvs. 
RADISH (HORSE:) See Cocnisana. 
RAMPIONS. See 


CAMPANULA RADICE ESCUY- 


+ 


+ . 


youu dy is of one leaf, cut into five Hurt 


8 it bas five ſhort tamina, terminated by 


rruned by 


flower is funnel-fhaped, cut into u, 


have but one 8rcizs of this genus, viz. 


14 (Mitis) 


durable and better for uſe, than that of any trees | 
not been Is 


but, in the more | 
tit ſenſe of this word, it is applied to the Hawthorn, or 
as Sylveſtris ; under which name, the young plants 


Helft 


2 
EF 


f 
: 


© 
= 
5 


2 


I - 
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as offs plaſhi ing and pruning 
ving been fully exphined wader the 


of theſe hed 


article HznpGzs, I ſhall not 
QUICK-BEAM. See SorBus SYLVESTRIS. 


* 


. eee See CY DON IA. 
QUINCUNX ORDER is a plantation of trees, diſpoſed 
originally in a ſquare, conſiſting of five trees, one at each 
peat again nnd again, ſeems regular grove, wonk, or 
ated again in, 8 4 grove , or 
| — and, w . of the ſquare or 
parallel alleys. * | 


a preſents equal or 
| QUI QUEFOLIUM. See PorextL 4. 


I 


| 


; 


| 


foliis ovatis emarginatis, ſpinis — i- | parts. | Dout Ot 
Vs, caule fruticalo. Randia. with oval 224. of a marble, having a brittle ſhell ander à thin ſkin, 


"RAN. 


indented at the tap, Jpiner growing by hair, and a 


This plant grows naturally at La Vera Cruz, where the late 
Dr. Houſtoun found id in plenty, and ſent the ſeeds to Europe; 
he gave this title to-the genus in honour of Mr. Iſaac Rand, 
who was a curious botanaſt. This plant was before diſcover- 
ed by Sir Hans Sloane growing in the iſland of Barbadoes. 

It riſes with a ſhrubby ftalk to the height of ten or twelve 
feet, covered with a whitiſh bark. The branches come out 
oppoſite from the fide of the ſtalk, each pair crofling the 
ether ; the leaves are of a gonad j mncarny — and. 
a little indented at the top, pl pairs, ing upon 
ſhort foot-ftalks. At be * — ocly under the leaves 
are two ſhort ſpines ſtanding oppoſite. The flowers are 
produced. from the fide of the — they are ſmall. 
white, tubulous, and divided at the brim lightly into five 
Theſe are ſucceeded by oval berries about 22 

one 


n, Das | they 
base taken he gb i afjer which time they muſt have air 
and | % übe warmth: of the ; ſeaſon. 


The. plane may main in the hotbed till toward Michacl- 
mas, ptovided the tab is aſten durned over, and ſame freſh. 
, earth F at which 

time they ſhould he remoytd into the ſtove, and, if they are 
ꝓlunged in to the hark · bed, it will greatly forward their 
growth, thongh they will live in che dr Gove, if they are 
ept ãn a moderate temperature of beat. During the two firſt 
ſeaſdus, while the plante ate young, it will be proper to keep 


them conſtantly id the. fete, hat they; their leaves mult be 
walted, whenever hey bengtack Elch; this will bring them 


may be expeledevery. ſummer to the open air, in che warm- 
eſt part af the year, for to or three months, provided they 
are placed in a wum ſituation ; but in winter they muſt be 
conſtantly plaeedꝭin a ſtove, and kept in a mode 
otherwiſe they will not Jive io this country. $3 
 Th6leaves bf bs plant continge green throughout the 
year, Which renders the plant valuable, beeauſe it makes 
| An 

* : other tender plants. 


0 


.. RANUNCULDS. Tord. loſt. R. HI. 288. tab. 149. Al 


| 11. -RanunevLos: 


Crowfoot. 4 3; | 84 7 | 
The CRAAAertse e, 
The empalement of the flower is compoſed 75 five oval concave 
leaves; the flower has five obtuſe petals, which have a narrow 
baſe; each of theſe haue an open nectarium upon their tails. It 
bath many ſtamina, terminated by oblong, erect, twin ſummits, 
and numerous germen collected in a head, having no flyles, but 
are crowned by ſmall reflexed ftigmas. The germen afterward 
become ſeeds of uncertain irregular figures, faſtened to the recep- 
| tacle by very Hort foot -falks. 
| I ſhall not here enumerate all the ſpecies of this genus, 
many of which are common weeds in moſt parts of Eng- 
land, and others are fo in ſeveral parts of Europe, ſo are 
rarely admitted into gardens, therefore I ſhall only mention 
thoſe ſorts which are cultivated in gardens. 
The Species are, 
1 1. RawnuxcuLvus (Ait) calypibus patulis, pedunculis 
teretibus, foliis tripartifo-multtfdis, ſummis linearibus. 


* 


99 


* ing empalement, a taper foot-ftalk, pointed leaves, dixvid- 
ad 2 and Es eps 4 
| Joxwer ; upright 'GCardttiRununcula avith a double flower. 
2. RanunouLus (Napent) .calycibus patulis, peduncu- 
tis ſulcatis, ſtol oem bus itt penti bus, foliis compoſitis. Flor. 
Suec. 468. flore 
ment, furrowed foot al lu, creeping! ſhoots, ind compound lenves, 
awith — — — * wendy 114 2 


mibus crenatis ſuhlobatis, caalinis tui 
integerrimis, aaule multifloro. Lin. Sp. Plant. 570. Ra- 
munculus with tiduey- 
and almoſt divided into 
Sato three peu. ſhaped lobes,” which are entire, btaring 
auer, on a pare Mr n ot to Bun eo 
as - Ranuncovivs (Aconitifolins) foliis omnibus quina- 
$1: 


— 


WY 
* . * * 


forward, but, after the plants have @btained ſttength, they 


agreeable yaiiety in the winter ſeaſon, when mixed wich 


Lin. Fler. Succ- 466. flore pleno. .Runyntgluravith a fpreau- | 
tenear, "bearing. a double 


pleuo. Ranunculus with. & ſpreading  empale- 


d lower leavis,- which tre crenated 
5, but thoſe upon the flalks divided 


rate warmth, f* 


® Abe 


710, of 
reniſor- 
caule 


Fe 
bf. 229. Ranunculus with oval. _ 
leaves which an race the talks, os flower wen: « Bak 
roats growing in bunches.” oo oo 
exdiflorus) caule ereQo bifolia, 
alternis ſeſſilibus. Flor, Leyd. 


fitting cloſe. J e TH 


10. Rax UNC ULUs (8 | | 


riſque, foliolis trifidis -obtuſis, caule fimplici, Ras 
wwith leaves placed by threes, which are divided again ins 
twice trifoliaie leaves, ending in three obtuſe points, and a fample 


que, ſoliolis trifidis incigs, caule inferns, ramoſo. Lin. Sp. 
Plant. 552. Renunculus | with frifaliate and twice trifeli 


the bottom. 

The firſt ſort is a variety of the common upright Meadow 
Ranunculus, which grows naturally in almoſt every paſture; 
but as this hath double flowers, ſo it is cultivated in gar- 
dens. The ftalks of this are erect, and riſe more than a 
foot high; the lower leaves have very long foot-ſtalks; 


cedlatis incifo-forratis, Hort, Cliff. 229... ldre plenio. : 


"they are divided into ſeveral ſegments, reſembling thoſe of 

he Aconite or Monkſhood ; the leaves toward the top of 
the ftalks are cut into linear ſegments to the bottom; the 
ſtalk branches at the top into ſeveral foot-ftalks, which are 


by parting of the roots in autumn, and ſhould be plan 
in a moiſt ſoil and a ſhady ſitnation. 
The ſeeond fort is a variety of the common _—_ 


| Aſphoed 
3. Ranwwevrus {Ceri foliis raditalibus renifor- 
partitis lanceelatis 


Crow foot, which grows naturally in cultivated fields in 
parts of England. The ſhoots fram the root of this ft 
trail upon the ground, and put out roots from every joint 
in the manner of the Strawberry; ſo that when it is once 


leaves and ſtalks are bairy ; the flowers are yellow 
double, but ſmall. # 2 „ "FA 
be third fort grows naturally in Crete. This bat an 
el root; the lower leaves are large, kidney- 
and a little hairy, deeply crenated on their borders, and at 
divided almoſt into ſive lobes, having long hairy foot -. — 
The ſtalks riſe about nine or ten inches high, garni 
with two. or three leaves, which are cut into three _ 
.ſegments ; the top of the ſtalk divides into ſeveral bb 
ſtalks, each ſuſtaining one large pale yellow flower. we 
ropagate+ by offsets from the roots, in the fame — 
— and ſliould be planted in a warm 5 
der, otherwiſe the fraſts will deſtroy the roots. The 


. 


a . 


0 
R " 

S % , - 
* 


leaves, whoſe lobes are trifid and cut, and a flalk branching a. 


terminated by double yellow flowers. This is oy 


2 1 Ro TESTES wee, ee . u- wegs BR. & BY F rern agree 


introduced into a garden, it will maltiply faſt enough; — | 


wh 


5 they . — on — 


branch out at the top into three or four 
— of what there is one - — — 


leayes, are Sap 
;.cloſe to che Ralks, which riſe a 1— more 
11 „ a | 
etal, Which ate termi 


. * 
( 8 


1 


1 


natura 
Lenant. This hath a tuberous 
and ſmooth ; the l near a foot bigh, ad 
ns leaf of the ſame ſhape with the lower, but ſmaller ; 
| dhe falk-is terminated by one double flower, about the ſize 
9 common Butterflower, baut of a fine bright yellow 
| colour. 1:.n progagiieed by:ofiue from, the ,rourn. in the 
nme way as the Garden Rqanuncolus, and mult be planted 
. the roa will a the roots 
in winter... g 
The ſeventh fort is 2 inet common ſweet Wood 
Ranunculus, which hath u double Mower. This is a very 
hardy plant ; it may 8 propagated by the root, and 
hoald;bave a loamy foil and 4. rey IH * 
ä | the Alps and Apen- | 
1 mountains, w re it 9 es more than fix inches 
us ; the . re narrow, and but one flower upon a 
k; but 8 t is planted in a garden, the ſtalks riſe a 
foot and a half high, and are garniſhed. with oval acute- 
pointed leaves, ſmopth, of a grayiſh colour, and embrace 
the ſtalks with their baſe ;- the ſtalks, hranch out at the top 
into ſeveral fogt-talks, each ſuſtaining one white flower. 
kis propegated-by parting of the roots in autumn, ſoon 
| 


PR 
* 


Aer the leaves decay, and may be plamed on a, * 
horder, where it will thrive exceedingly. 0 
- The: niath ſoxt; was diſcovered by Dr. Tournefort. in the 
t. This hath a perennial root, from which ariſe ſe- | 
veral leaves, cut into many points, like thoſe of Wolfsbane | 
the ſtalk ciſes a foot high, is garniſhed with two leaves, 
which Gt cloſe,” and are Shemate: The ſtalk is terminated 
by one mw yellow flower, . muc h larger than that of- the 
It is propagated by parting of the roots in 
atuwn, and ſhould be planted. in a light loamy foil. 
oh ſart is common in the Englitb 22 and 
ſome years paſt more ſo than at preſent ; ſince the 
Perfan Ranunculus has been introduced bere, and ſo many 
ine varieties have been obtaĩned from ſeeds, they have al- 
noſt baniſhed this ſort out of the gardens. This hath a 
root, like the Perſian fort ; the leaves are divided 
threes, and thoſe are twice again divided by threes ; 


very | 
ins! 'veins; The talks riſe a foot and fi 
| 


| | fo valuable, that the old;forts an glmoſt. d 


or the care taken to defend them from che injuries of the 
weather; all which excellent qualities have rendered them 

iſregarded, ex- 
e Mo f et 
ee foners of this art never the 


— —.— apt to come 
3 EE E. before 1 
danger of ſuffering by faſt; and if 
| they are planted much later, they will, be in danger of 
periſhing ander ground; ſo that you ſhould not keep them 
90 of the sd: longer that. the begiquing t. 


in 4 


# The beds in which che Porkan od 


are obtuſe-pointed ; the flalk riſes about nine inches 
lieh. terminated by one large double red flower. 

The eleventh fork was. originally brought from Perſia, 
ſince it has been in Europe has been greatly improved 
cul ure, many new flowers have been obtained from 
ds, amongſt which are many with. ſemidouble flowers, 


ted, ſhould be made with freſh light earth, at leaſt. three 
deep: the beſt ſoil for them — this 
manner, viz. LA boy wg oo freſh earth from -a_ rich 
upland , together with -the 
green ſward ; dend : hte aid be lad in 2 to rot for. twelve 
months before it is. mixed, obſerving to turn it over very 
often to ſweeten it, and break the clods ; to this you ſhould 
add a fourth of very rotten neats dung, and a 
tionable quantity of ſea or drift-ſand, according as the earth 
is lighter or ſtiffer; if it be! - and inclinis to a ſand, 
there ſhould be no ſand add if it be a Hazel loam, 
one load of ſand will be ſufficient or eight loads of earth; 
but if the earth is ſtrong and heavy, the Tand Boald de ad. 
ded in a greater proportion i this ſhould be mined. ei 
months or a year before it is uſed, and ſhould be 

turned over, in order to unite their pats well together, be- 
fore it is put into the beds. 

The depth which this ſhould. be laid in the beds, mult be 
about three ſeet ; this ſhould be ſunk below the ſurface, in 
n to the drineſs or moiſture of n 


proportio 
2 


are ſituated, which in dry ground ſhould be two ſeet 
inches below the ſurface, and the beds, raiſed. four 1 
above ; but in a moiſt place they ſhould be two feet four 
inches below, and eight above. i ground; and in this 
caſe, it will be very proper to lay ſome rubbiſh and ſtones 
in the bottom of each bed, to drain off the mpiſture;; and 
if upon this, at the bottom of the beds, ſome very rotten 
neats dung is laid two or three inches thick, the roats will 
reach this in the ſpring, and the flowers will be fairer. 
This earth I would by no means adviſe to be ſcreened 
fine, only in turning it over each time, you ſhould be care- 
ful to break the clods, and throw out all large ſtones, which 
will be ſufficient; for if it is made very fine, when the 
reat rains in winter come on, it will cauſe the earth to 
ind into one ſolid lamp, whereby the moiſture will be de- 
tained, and the roots, not being able to extend their ten- 
der fibres, will rot. Of this I _ had many examples, but 
one particularly to my coſt ; when I had procured a fine 
reel of theſe roots from abroad, and being deſirous of 
aving them thrive very well, I took great pains to ſcreen 


| the earth of my beds wey 6 fine, wor I laid above two 


feet deep, and planted a good of my roots therein; 

but the ſeaſon advancing, and a great deal af other 
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| 3 will 
to come . a 
ger in the earth u remove the 
| mto a more open ex © 'v | ; 
1240 fan, which —— 22 
of the earth; but toward the mid of November, 
bed | of the } when ſhould be 
— with e . bout an” be 
earth will ew Toa 77, weather, becauſe the 
ſooner after plan if it were wet; but the | ſhould be 
after, and the eart * Er cry weather long | lent rains and froſts, the firſt often rotting the tenderplants, 
de to mould ary, — Toots win and the froſt will often turn them out of he round, there- 
wil proper ore in ſuch 2 caſe it | fore they. ſhould be careful! uarded aid both theſe 
Mould no rain E beds, .if there. In the fpring, a5 the hola grows warm theſe pot 
rare at that ſeaſon of the year, „r e Very | ſhould be ex to the open air placing them at ff 
3n danger of ſuffering that be | near the ſhelter of a hedpe, to A them from the cold 
Wes the roots are thus \— 1 | winds; but towards the inning or middle of April they 
xequire { ſhould be removed again into a more ſhady ſituation, ac- 
they will . bo the warmth of the ſeaſon ; and it it ſhould prove 
when dry, muſt be ſometimes refrefhed with- water; but 


which the beds of | you ſhould be careful not to give it to them in great quan- 
er the bed: * px unes, which is very apt to rot theſe tender roots ; the lauer 

ö fro and when you 8 ; the | end of April or beginning of May, they ſhould be placed 
ugh this ſecond covering, if it ſhould orove 4 2 | -_ they may have only the morning ſun, in which place 
IR * | they may remain till their leaves decay, when they may 
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many years, they will not produce near 
fo ine flowers, as if he procured his ſeeds at — j 


hy is alſo the caſe-with moſt other plants. 


<3 in which the roots were blown the preceding year, 
0 pat in new, if you imend to plant — there 


| 


| ſown of three or four ſorts ſeveral years, and have always 
it | found them retain their differences; however, it 1s not eaſy 
| to determine if ſome of theſe were not by culture firit 
| tained-from ſeeds of the common white Turnep. The yet 
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rs prefer it to the other 
large ſine, and 
other forts. The 


ſome time, but the 
ſooner than thoſe of 


Turnep. 
ſor the 


eo 


d up 8 
young, otherwiſe they will become rank 
to be only varieties, which have ac- 


" 1 0 


y | cidentally been obtained from ſeeds, therefore I have not 
| enumerated them as diſtinct | 
| they are conſtant, where care is taken in the ſaving oſ their 


ſpecies ; but yet I am certain 


„not to ſuffer any mixture to ſtand for ſeeds : 1;have 


low Turnep ſeems moſt unlikely to have been an accidental 


variety, for I have never known this alter, and the roots 


are yellow within, whereas all the other have white fleſh, 
ichſtanging their outüdes are of very different co- 


lours. L . £ " SEE dat - Lid of $4 
x long-rooted Turnep is, I think, a diſtin& ſpecics, 


the form of the root, and its manner of gromth, being to- 


tally different from the other ſorts. © I hae ſeen theſe roots 
as long as thoſe of the Patten aur oh the ſeque 
—_ run deep into the ground, ſo are unßt ſor 
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ing of cattle ; and unleſs they are uſed ver young, be- 
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— in my land, —— 
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upon un od worn-outgrie- chill. 3 r $T kenepy 
The common-ſcaſon for ſowing of 'Tameps,”. | & has been 


r 


2 Europe, is not 


ery plain, that this piece of — — 
— tl ALA. 10 rh For Columella, in treavin 


— 
ſeveral kinds of hes which. are prope ar ts fd, 


— of July, 


r Fon off long in antumn. | recommends pad lara Rapa in Feri cul (en 
pou . popad xfoncs which the, | be) thoſe roots. which are — for rhe will 
yn — — — guſt, . 24 l. e i pln was wot mach al 
are to Au in 2W g ar — 
ly the markets with | is the true method of cultũvating Tui Ly wy wh 
| great hazard of loſn thoſe | at leaſt not praiſed, in: ſome of: the: 41 — ©. 
which we fown: — — if che ſcaſon — land, at wg time. For in many places the ſeed is fown 
dry, by the fly, — — Barle in the ſpring, and thoſe plants which come 
2 while 1 ſo —— the Barley is cut, . produce alittle gren for 
ſuppiy of a. 23 p. but never have a any : 


roots. 
e the Turnep · ſeed ĩs ſn by 
thod. of hoting them is not under flood, ſo FOG evade ket 
Turoeps are permitted . and where the 
Turneps come up thick in patches, they! are never thinned, 
| gt hay ey draw js have long leaves, © of . pla 
ve good roots, which is the pal Pp! 

1 therefore ſhould be chiefly — . moe 

be method now praiſed in England, Brent 


2 2 22550 plant in the fields, is the ſame a8 is practiſed by 


20 Water them in | 


gardeners, who. ſupply: the London markets 

but with: LEROY gence and is the ſame as: before directed. But 

; - | it:is only within the compaſs, of a fem years, that the coun- 

They try - people have been ac with the method of boeing 
Fly not only for the uſe of the kitchen, but for | food for 


them; ſo. that the farmers formerly employed gardeners, 
veatle-in winter, when there is a ſcarcity of other food ; and | who had been bred up in the kitchen-gardens; to. 


unis way they are become a great improvement to barren ſandy | this work. The uſual price given per acre, for twice 
Jands, particularly in Norfolk, bled the” the culture of | ing 42d avis the crop. clean, and the 2 
. een yearl nas ay perly, was — ; at which prace the 
their ground. , | could get 4e muck pen week, as to make it worth their while 
The land 2 ; which this ſeed is : foun, ſhould be hank 1-0 leave their habitations, and praQiſe this in differcntcoun» 
ed in April, and twy-fallowed in I:lay, that is, once more | ties, during the ſeaſon for his work, which always hap- 
ploughed and twice well harrowed, and made very fine ; | pens, aſter the greateſt' hurry of buſineſs in the kitchen- 
then the ſeed ſhould be ſown x pa Pans thin (for it being ſmall, garden is over; ſo that how i uſually formed themſelves in 
a little will ſow a piece of r is the | ſmall gangs of fx or ſeven perſons, and ſet out on their 
common allowance for an acre — land.) ſeed muſt | different routs, each gang fixing at #\diftance from t the reft, 
be harrowed im as ſoon as it is fown, with a ſhort tined | and undertaking the wor of as many farwers in the 
harrow, and the ground rolled witch a wooden roll, to bourhood, as they could manage in the ſeaſon ; but a8 this 
break zhe clods, and make the ſurface even. In ten days | work is now | pen wy by many country labourers, that 
or a fortnight after ſowing, . the plants will come up; at | practice is lol 1 — the labourers do- 
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re prove dry, they will bein Foie heck thee 

| great —_—_— of being 22 fly ; bat if it lo | There has alſo been another method profiled very lately, | 
happen, tie ground 1 r the ſeed be- | by ſome very curious farmers, in cultivating of Turners: 
ing cheap, the c the ſeed in rows, with the dr ill-plough. 


— is the 4 but the ground Which is, by ſowing 
S eſpecially if it is iff In ſome places the rows are ſown three feet ae 


23 Aries 
p 7 


dF 


AAS 


, where — thin pow th alf this 
Fn = all che Gclds which' have! been tilled; 
a have greatly exceeded: thoſe! which 'have' beers 


Trl terhanderia! broad: caſt 


. hand, in the _—_— | 


| ng of th imerval wil at pt 
note, by thus — — and make it ' much 
better on "or oh — ;-or whatever) elſe ig 
neg ring: — of culture may 
&/than that commonly 

pas quainted . witty it; but thoſe who 
_ — e derte dean to be much | 
cheapeſt, and a far the „ the coun le, 
who are employed in hand -hoeing. of Tu 7% 


g/ and the plants are ſeldom fingled: out ſo well ay 
ſhould be; nor ate they curious enough to diſtinguiſh 
the Charlock (which is one of the moſt common weeds in 
2 land) from the Furneps; fo that about the middle 
tember, it is very common to ſee the fields of Ter. 
wp flor the yellow flowers of the Charlock. Now, in 
wely deſtroyed ; ſo that if a few plants in the rows of Tor- | 
neps ſhould be overlooked, they may be eaffly drawn when 
they appear viſible, and by this method the land will de 
_ and better cleaned from weeds. - n 
greateſt evil which attends a of 3, Is 
that of their 1 by the fly, which We 
pens ſoon after come. above ground, or whi 
they are in the ſeed leaf, — after they have put out their 
wuph leaves pretty. ſtrong, they will: be paſt this danger. 
_ always happens in'dryiweather, ſothat, ii there ſhould 
be rain when the Turneps. come up, they will grow ſo faſt, 
te be in a few days aut of danger from the fly ; and it 
hath been found, that thoſe which have been ſown in drills, 


* 1 if ſoot is ſown along the ſurface of each drill, 
will be of great ſervice to keep off the fly, and a ſmall 
pany of it will be ſufficieat o_ a large held, reel the 
only ly are to be covered. | 
r of the being de is from the 
— very rage duly e defrged is they are 
+ bo large as to have fix or eight leaves on a plant. 
ſureſt method of deſtroying theſe inſets, is to turn a 
h parcel of poultry i into the field, which ſhould be kept 
| the?” and turned early in the moruing into the field ; 
fowls will ſoon devour the inſets, and clear the Tur- 
che. To this evil the Turneps, which are ſown in drills, 


ry | 


apt to hurry overitheir work; fo that half the weeds are left 


all the weeds in the intervals will be en- 


2 —— are nbt ſo muebf expoſed, 
rows afar 6 


l 


| 


| 


ine eſcaped the fly much better than thoſe ſown broad- 


| 


who-ure ſeldom' attacked by vermin when they 
——— 1 wherens, when they become 'unhealthy, they 
are 


(nach. — occaſions the vermin, and not the vermin che diſeaſe, 
as —— | 


IE. 


RAP. 


| for'ns he þ 
ſo will not be in "of fa 2 from _— r 
the —— her 
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are 'immediztcly evoveret with the 
aud this Holds in 
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'of theſe 4 
pehieral wich vegetables as with animals, 
are in per- 


rend with''thent';*fo that it is the diſenſe 
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imagĩned 
— 27 de Town in dm: dt Wilt be he bett 
— every other row'at firft, and ſome- 
the alternate intervals, by 
12 receive more benefit from the often ſtirring 
the giound than they would dog if all the intervals were 
hoed at one time; and the plants will wy — danger of 


Pj ODE the earth beiug thrown 
rows, While chers may 


be leſt too 
when the earth hes been thrown up on — of the drill, 

it. may be turned down vgatiſoon after the next interval 17 
ploughed. This alternate mo- 
the — very well for the ſuccbeding crop, and greatly 
improve the Tarn eps: eps g but, as the Rn cannot well de 
drawn nearer to the drills than two or three inches, the 
remaining nd ſhould be forked to looſen the arts, aw 
make way the 6bres of che roots to firike * into 
intervals; otherwiſe; if the land is it Will heroines 
kar@ in thoſe: _ "which" are not Wired, a to Aint the 
growth of the 1 de done at A mall er- 
Pence; a good hand will at deal of this work 
in a day, and, whoever wilt — e trial, will find their 


account in practiüng it, eſpecially on on all frong land, where 
the Turneps are mach mere liable to ſuffer from the bind- 


of the nd,; than will be on a looſe foil ; 
"I in oll-fores of — Will be of * feryace vice oe 
Ho this.” Fee 82 rack ' = 

besos Aered i in evety part, one ploagh- 
ing will be ſufficient, after the Turneps are eaten, for the 
ſowing of Barley, or any other crop7/ fo that there will be 
aw”advantage in this, when the Turneps are kept late on 
the ground, as will often be the caſe, eſpeci pecally when they 
are cultivated for feeding of ewes, - becauſe it is often the 
middle of April before the ground will be cleared; for late 
feed in the ſpring,” before the natural Graſs comes up, is 


| che moſt 'wanted, where numbers of ſheep or ewes are main-- 


tained, and one acre of Turneps will afford more feed than 
ny acres of the beſt re at that ſeaſon. 

In Norfolk, and ſome other counties, they cultivate = 
quantities of Turneps for feeding of black cattle, 
turn to great advantage to their farms, for hereby t 
procure a good dreſſing for their land; ſo that they. have 
extraordinary good — of Barley upon thoſe lands, which 
would not have been worth the plovghing, if it had not. 
deen thus tre ſdanded. 

When the Turneps- are fed off the ground, the catile 
ſhould not be ſuffered to run over too much of the ground, 
for, if they are not confined by hurdles to as much as is 
| ſufficient for them one day, the-cattle will ſpoil three times 
the quantity of 'Purneps as they ean eat, fo that it is v 
| bad huſbandry to give them too much room ; therefore the 
| hurdles ſhould be every day removed forward, and, if the 
Turneps are drawn out of the ground before the eattle or: 


ſheep are turned into the new ineloſure, there will be leſs 
waſte made, for t 
whereas, if they 


| 


they will chen eat up the — — 

are turned upon the 'Furneps 
they will ſcoop the roots, and leave the — w 
hollow, the uune of the ſheep will lodge in them; fo — 
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which method 
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rough. the ſeaſon, you ſhould 


nce 2 fortnight from the 
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cleaned between the Spinach, it will grow 
ght's time- will as com 

ground, as thengh there had been no other crop. 
this Spinach, if it be of the broad -leaved kind, will be 
rger and fairer than it commonly is when ſown itſelf, 
have no other crap 


they commonly ſow them too thick, whereby they are dra 


4. Rarnaxus (Meer) radice 
vipindle: ſhaped root ; or the Mack Spam 


5- RarHANus (Raphaniftrum) fili 
latis lævibus unilocularibus, Host CBE. + 


fuſiſormi. Rady with a 
40. Radifſo with 
one cell; or white flower- 


and in a fortni 


Joined pods, having | becauſe where mixed wi 
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t be ſpent in x' family while they” are 
20 ſaveſeeds of your Rudiſhes, you uod ld. 
of ground Th pro- 


the beginning of May, pi A ſpot | 
to the quantity of inrended (bat you odd 
deres of els inended Ei een 
fourth 


7 
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dry ſeaſon, that there will not be a 


ce on, and lay 


recur ved; it 


. of ſerds upon the fame proporti 


d two 


bet alunder in the rows, obſerving, if the ſeaſon is dry, to 
vater them until they have taken root; after which they 
ill require no farther care but 1 the weeds 
between them, ontif they are: 


they will 
Nn Foy 


When the ſeed begins to ripen, yo ould catefully 
8 the birds, otherwiſe they will deſtroy it. 
it is ripe (which you may know by the pods chang- 
at rows, you! ſhould cut it, and fpread it in the fun to 
&y; after which you ſhould chreſm it out, and lay it up 
wo, where the mice cannot᷑ come to it, otherwiſe they 
ill eat it up. | | nf ek =" | 
' The ſmall round- rooted Radifh is not very corhtnon in 
bigland, but in many parts of Italy it is the only fort cul- 
; the roots of this kind are very white, round, 
inal, and very ſweet. This may be propagated in the 
manner as the common ſort, with this di ce, viz. 
hat this muſt not be ſown till the beginning of March, and 
the plants allowed a greater diſtance. The ſeeds of this 
kind are very ſubject to degenerate. when ſaved in Eng- 
ind, unlefs they are at ſuch diſtance from the common ſort, 
a that the farina of one cannot mix with the other. 


mays make allowance for bad ſraſuns, 
on "of 


The other round · rooted Radiſhes are rarely cultivated in | 
England, bot thoſe who have a mind'to have them, may 


them in the ſame manner as the laſt: 
The black and white Spaniſh Radiſhes are commonly. 
caltivated for medicinal ufe, but there are ſome perſons 


who are very fone of them for the table. Theſe are com- 
won ſown about the middle of July, or a little earlier, 


ud they are fit for the table by the end. of Auguſt, or the 
Winning of September, and will continue good till the froſt 
ous them. Theſe muſt be thinned: wo a-greater.diftagice- 


n the common fort, for the roots of theſe grow as large 


| — 2 therefore ſhould not be left nearer together than 


| 


| 
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| then up in dty Land in the fame manner 
as is practiſed for CWrots, being careful to guard them 
from wet nod froft, and by this method they preſerve them 
"RA f. Ser Stnayis. gal 
"RAPUNCULUS." Tourn. Ing. R. H. 113. tab. 38; 


ut haf, divided imo froe 
ing the germen. hath one pe- 
FE LOR be Hes, och 


b froe lamina, which are ſhorter than the pe- 


tal, fr oblong funimits, The germen, which is H 
thatel —_ * ti a ſlender recurved fyle, 1 
d „Nied, three-pointed ffigma, which afterward” 
| Becomes & ' capfule with three cells, filled with ſmall 


__— 
e'SyPecins ac, * 3 
en {pick oblongs, tapfolis bi: 
calibus cordatis. Rampion with an 06- 
„ and the lower 


r= 
1. RArUAHcut vs ( 
tocularibus, foliis datis. A 
tony ſpike of flowers, capfules containing two 
leaves beart- 4. * a4 - "RR 
2. RayruncuvLtys (Comoſus) faſciculo terminali ſeffili, 


foliis dentatis, radicahbus cordatis. Rampion with flewers 


19825 in bunches Mg the falle, indented leaves, and 


be bottom heart Pape 


5 EH 4 
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. Rayuxculvs (Hemiſpbericus)' capitulo ſubrotundo,: 
linearibus integetritals. Rampios 205th roundifb beads, 


and linear entire lei VEs. | 8 
© 4. Raponcutvs (Parciflorss) capitulo ſubſolioſo, foljis 
omnibus lanceolatis. Rampion with heads which are ſomewhat 
leafy, and all the laue ped. 183 | 
us (( zs) capitulo ſubrotundo, fo-- 
liis ſerratis Padicaliþus cordatis. Rampien with roundiſs head:,. 


5. RiyvncuLvs (Orb: 


awed haves, the lower ones of which are heart-ſhaped. 


Theſe are all of them bardy plants, which will thiive in” 
the open air. They are propagated by ſeed, „ren 2 
be ſown in autumn, for if they are kept out of the ground 
till the ſpring, they frequently fail. The ſeeds ſhould be 
ſowa· on a bed of freſh undunged earth where they are de- 
ſigned to remain, for they do not thrive ſo well when they 
are tranſplanted ; therefore the beſt method is to make ſmall. 
drills croſs the bed about eighteen inches aſunder, and fow 
the ſeeds therein; then cover them lightly over with earth, 
for if they are buried too * they will rot in the ground. 
In the following ſpring the plants will come up, when they 
ſhould be diligently weeded, which is all the care they will 
require, only they ſhould be thinned where they are too 
cloſe, ſo as to leave them fix or ſeven inches apart in the 
rows, and afterward they require no farther attention but 
to keep them clear from weeds. K 

As theſe plants do not continue above two or three years, 
they ſhould be ſown every other year to continue the ſorts, 
for they are plants which require little trouble to cultivate, . 
and their flowers make a pfetty variety in large gardens,. 
therefore they may be allowed a place amongſt other hardy 
flowers. | . 

RAPUNTIUM. Tourn. Inſt. R. H. 163. tab. 51. Ram- 
pions, or Cardinal-flower. | Ty 
| 5 8 u Fer Bars s 
be empalement of the flower is cut into frue linear /e | 
the tao upper parts Gans than the cther. T he flower is 4 . 
| petal, <uith a long cylindrical tube, a little cur ved, and. is divide 
ed at the brim into frve ſegments, dave of which campaſe the ap- 
per lip, and are ſmaller than the three mpo/e tbe 


which co 
under ; it buth five awl-fpaped Naming, terminated by oblong 
| ſummits, which coaleſce at the ton in form of a cylinder, but open 


| in foe parti gi their-baſe ; if bas an ucute germen, Ftuaied 4 
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2. RayunTiVM (Americanam), caule erect 


1-lanceolati 
Cadet fowe 1 RAS ni 2 Gy» 


ered, 
„ * 
3. 8 wle 
6 lanceolatis crenatis 


fower with an ere 
a ement: 
Blue Cardinal r „ e 
ati ble 2.denta (Chr own) cap 52 

£ 
iſſimo. Cardio : 2 


1 flike if * ee = 
PUNTIUM vs (Lf ) caule exeto, fohis ipfcrioribe 
45 5 5 
terminali. * 


aan awith an «red? alt, the OT: _ 
rexndifh and crenattd; the wpper 2 ed, Jax ed, 4 
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 FfubſErraris, pedune gloridus, capſulis inflatis, Car- 
dinal-fioaver wv an ered fall, oval one awhic a 
dubai Jawed, | | 


ban the 
= "thas the foot-flalks, 


af RarUxNTaUM (Furrer) foliis ovali 
tis, floribus fateralibus folicariis.. 
—_— F 
8. ert A, (Longifforam) lg lanzecfath b. 
8 r lateralibus tubo bog 85 longifimo. 
Auer it ſhears indente a * 
55 alts to 1b. flowers, wwhic roo. from the he hes Us Ns 
Halli, and a wery tube to the pet 
9. Raruxriun (Erinim) . Fw patulo ramoſo foliis 
lanceolatis ſubdentatis, pedunculis longiſſimis. Rapuntium 


awith a ſpreading  branchi A, ſhaped le which 
are 75 Hows ec e TILE 2 Heer Po pray 


10. RATUNT un (Erinoide) caulibus procumbentibus, 
foliis lanceolatis ſerratis, pedunculis lateralibus. Cardinal- 
feawer with trailing Halli, /; ſhaped awed leaves, and 
Heel tal proceeding 7 the be Ber. 

The firſt fort. grows naturally by the fide of rivers and 
ditches in great part of North America, but has been many 
years cultivated in the European gardens for the great Dry 
of its ſcarlet flowers. The toot is compoſed of many white. | 
fleſhy fibres ; the lower leaves are ob ag, a little ſawed, 
and of a dark purplith colour on their upper fide ; the ſtalks 
are ere, and riſe about a foot and a half high, "garniſhed 
with ſpear-ſhaped leaves ſawed on their edges, having g very 
ſhort foot-Ralks, and are placed alternately ; the ſtalk is 
terminated by a ſpike of flowers of an exceeding beautiful 
ſcarlet colour; theſe have pretty lon tubes, which are a 
age incurved but at the top are cut Fongitudinally into five 

ſegments; three upper, which are the ſmalleſt, are greatly | 
reflexed ; the three under, which form the lower lip, are 
W and ſpread open. | 

1s propa 63 b, by ſeeds, which, : hon they ripen in 
. ſhould Be ſown in autumn in pots, and placed 
under a common hbt-bed frame; or if the ſeeds dome from 


ihe —_—_— whete the Plaats grow ni: they ſhould | 


atis, ſs rioribus lanceolatis ſerratis, 35 
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ene with glaſſes. 
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long foct-ftalks to the flowers. | 


| plant. The ſtalk riſes a foot high, then divides into four 


uhe” 


pu of —— ſpring, - —— 
Fo OT . in whick 


may he placed where 
g ſos, in which . — te 
»pring the Iſummat they mas 
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them, i in pots Foe 
7 Shot corering them cloſe 
The aently take root, ſo produce young 
paar, but they are not ſo good as the ſeedlings. -, 
ts of this 9 wall live i in the fall 5 if 
92 Wee from hard froſt in winter, 
flower mer frooger tha than hols jm pots. 
, at Cam — 

whence. the late. Mr, Millar. ſent the ſeeds; ls 
a 6b rous root hke the firſt. The Ralks are much larger, 
and mie a foot hi gher; . they are cloſely garniſhed with 
leaves, which are bog » ſmooth; and entire, ending in acute 
| points, eee by ſhort ſpikes of flowers, which 
are larger than tboſg of the, * ſort, enen, 

beautiful ſcarlet colour. 

'This is propagated by ſame way as. the irt. 
but the plants, are ub. Say. refore require 30. be 
placed in a moderate ve in — and in ſummer they 
ſhould be 7 in a deep frame, where they may be co- 
vered {Ah laſſes in bad weather, but enjoy the free air at 
> times when the weather is favourable. With this ma- 
nagement the plants flowered ver well i in the Chelſea gu- 

den, but they did not perfect ſeeds, 

The third fort grows naturally in Virginia, but has been 
long an inhabitant of the Engliſh gardens.; this hath à pe- 
rennial fibrous root. The leaves are ſmooth, oval, ſpear- 
ſhaped, and a little indented on their edges; the ſtalks riſe 
a-foot and a half high, garniſhed with leaves like thoſe at 
the bottom, which are gradually ſmaller to the top, Nr 
cloſe to the talk. The flowers come out from the wings 
the leaves; they are of a pale blue colour, and have ek 
empale ments, whoſe edges are reflexed. The ſeeds fre- 
quently ripen in England. WL 

It is propagated in the ſame way as the firſt ſort, and 
| plants require the ſame culture. 

The fourth ſort grows naturally in Jamaica, | from whence 
the late Dr. Houſtoun ſent the feeds ; this is an annual 


arth, or into an e 


Fey will 
| fon, 


r : ] 


a 


or five; ſmaller, which grow ered. The lower part aiked 


2 ? * e N n . 
OSS | nen.. 


pi meh wt 
2 their borders, and Band upon ſhort foot-ſtalks. 
ender flalks are thi 2 With ſmall- 
wers to the top, and are ſuceeeded by ſmall 
which ripen in autumn. When the ſeeds are 
ſcatter on the which ſtand near them, 
3 3 e froſt, a plants ill come 
: the following ſpring ; or if they are ſown in 
. — and ſheltered is the 3 5 the plants 
up at the ſame time; and theſe ſhould be tranſ- 
4 into ſeparate ſmall pots, placing them under a 
where they will flower in June and July, and their 
beds will ripen in September, when the plants will decay. 
The fifth ſort grows naturally in the f about Blois 
France ; this is an annual plant. The root is compoſed 


R 


RAU 


ſoon after it is ripe, in pots filled with rich earth, and 
plunged into the tan - bed in the ftove. In the ſpring theſe 
pots may be removed, and plunged into a hot-bed, which 
will ſoon bring up the plants; when theſe are fit to remove 
they ſhould be each tranſplanted into a ſeparate ſmall pot, 
and plunged into a freſh hot-bed, ſhading them from the 
ſun till they have taken new root; then they may be treated 
in the ſame way as other tender plants from the ſame coun- 
try, giving them a | ſhare of air in warm weather. In 
autumn the plants muſt be plunged into the tan-bed of the 

ſtore, where they will flower the following ſummer and 
produce ripe » ſoon after which the plants will decay. 


the ſeeds of this plant are brought from the Weſt- Indies, 


1 


of many Zu. 
parniſh od ſpear-ſhaped leaves, which are very thin, 
| md awed on their edges, fitting cloſe to the Kalk; the 
upper part of the ſtalk is garniſhed with very ſmall leaves; 
op Pere baſe ariſe the flowers, which are of -a bright 
pear in July, and are ſucceeded 


—_ — the ſtalk riſes about two feet high, E happens in the winter, the 


they ſhould be ſown as ſoon as they arrive, in pots, and if 

1 inte. ſhould be 5 wed into 
the tan-bed in the ſtove; but if it is in the ſpring or ſummer, 
they may be plunged into a hot-bed in the common frames. 
Theſe ſeeds when ſown in the ſpring, ſeldom grow the ſame 
year, therefore the following autumn the pots ſhould be re- 
moved into the ſtove, and managed according to the above 


ſhoul 


duce 
I ind ſort grow 


year ſoon after the ſeeds are ripe. The 
channglled and hairy; they grow ere& to the height of two 
feet, garniſhed with thin oval leaves, fitting cloſe to the 
falk; of a light pronts and a little ſawed on their edges. 
The flowers fan upon long {lender foot-ſtalks, which come 
alt from the wings of the leaves, forming a looſe ſpike, 
which terminate the ſtalk; they are ſmall, and of a light 
blue colour. 'This is propagated by ſeeds, which ſhould be 
ſown in autumn, in pots filled with rich earth, and treated 
in the ſame way as the firſt ſort. | 

The ſeventh ſort grows naturally at the Cape of Good 
Hope. This is a biennial plant; the ftalks riſe a foot and 
2 half high, covered with a hairy down, and are purpliſh 
toward the bottom; the leaves are oval, of a deep green 
colour, a little hairy on their under fide, and fit cloſe to 


which come out from the boſom of the leaves, fometimes 
one proceeding from a joint, and at others they come out 
Oppoſite on each fide the ſtalk, each foot-ſtalk ſuſtaining 
one pale blue flower, which being ſmall makes but little 
y-— This may be propagated in the fame way as 


The eighth ſort grows naturally in moiſt places on moſt 
of the iſlands of the Weſt-Indies. This is alſo a biennial 
plant, whoſe root is compoſed of a few ſtrong ligneous 

bres ; the ſtalk riſes about eight or nine inches high, is 
ely garniſhed with leaves on every fide, which are hairy, 
Try deeply indented on their edges, of a deep green, and 
ſit cloſe to the ſtalks. The flowers are white, and come 


r 228 very ſhort foot- ſtalks; the tube of the flower is from 
"ee to four inches long, very ſlender, and deeply cut at 
top into five ſegments, which ſpread open, and are 
ueceeded by turgid ſeed-veſſels, crowned by the five ſeg- 
ments of the petal, having three holes at the top, filled with 


the ſtalks. The flowers ſtand upon long lender foot-ftalks, | 


out at every joint from the wings of the leaves, ſtanding 


' directions. : 
at the Cape of Good 
gh, 


The flowers are blue; they ſtand upon very ſlender long 
foot-ſtalks, and are ſucceeded by ſmall roundiſh ſeed-vel. 
ſels, filled with ſmall ſeeds, which ripen in September. If 
the ſeeds of this ſort are ſown in autumn, they will ſucceed 
much better than when they are ſown in ſpring ; theſe may 
be ſown in pots, and be ſheltered under a common hot- ed 
frame in winter, expoſing them to the open air at all times 
in mild weather, but ſcreening them from the froſt ; and 
in 14 the pots ſhould be plunged into a moderate 
hot-bed, which will ſoon bring up the plants ; when theſe 
are fit to remove, they ſhould be each planted in a ſeparate 
ſmall pot, and plunged into a moderate hot-bed again, 
ſhading them from the ſun till they have taken new root; 
then they muſt have a large ſhare of free air, at all times 
when the weather is mild; and as the plants grow ſtrong. 
they ſhould be gradually hardened to bear the open air, 
into which they ſhould be removed in June, placing them 
in a ſheltered ſituation, where they will flower in july; 
and if the ſeaſon proves favourable, the ſeeds will ripen in 
September, but if the ſeaſon ſhould prove cold, it will be 
proper to remove one or two plants into a glaſs- caſe, to ob- 
tain good ſeeds. — 4 | 

The tenth ſort comes from the Cape of Good Hope. 
This hath trailing ſtalks ; the leaves are ſawed on their 
edges, and the foot · ſtalks come out from the fide of the 
branches, in which it differs from the laſt. It may be pro- 
= Sag by ſeeds, and treated in the ſame manner as the 


RAUVOLFIA. Plum. Nov. Gen. 19. tab. 40. 
The CHaRacTERS are, 

The flower has a permanent empalement of one leaf, cut into 
frue parts at the top. The petal is funnel-ſhaped ; the tube 18 
cylindrical, and is cut at the brim into five parts. It has five 
ftamina, which are a little ſhorter than the tube, terminated 
by ered ſummits, and a roundiſh germen ſupporting a ſort ſlyle, 
crowned by à headed fligma. The germen afterward becemes a 
globular berry with tawo cells, incloſing ene comprefſed ſeed it 
each | 


The SPECIES are, | ; 
1. RavvoLFia (Caneſcens) ſubpubeſcens. Lin. Sp. PL. 
303. Rauwvolfia with hairy leaves. . 


N 
, 4 N 2. Rav» 


 ſinall 9B ſeeds. 'The ſeeds of this fort ſhould be ſown 


RES 


2. RavvoLyiA (Nitida) glaberrima nitid 
Sp. Plant. Razwolfia wwith ſmooth haves. * 


' Both theſe ſorts grow naturally in the warmeſt parts of 
America; Mr. Robert Millar ſent the ſeeds of them from 
Carthagena in New Spain, where he obſerved the ſhrubs 
growing in great plenty. Theſe riſe with ſeveral igneous 
Malls * the root, which grow ten or twelve feet high, 
ending out a few ſmall fide branches, covered with a ſmooth 
green bark when young, but as they are older, their bark 
changes to a gray. The leaves are placed by fours at each 
Joint round the 3 thoſe of the firſt fort are two 

znches and a half long, and an inch and a half broad in 

the middle ; they are of a light green, and have a few flight 
indentures on their edges; the 
full as long, but are a third narrower, and of a thin- 
ner ſubſtance. Theſe differences continue in the plants 
which are raiſed from ſeeds, for I have ſeveral times pro- 
Pagated them both from ſeeds, and have conſtantly found 
the ſeeds produce the ſame as the plants from which they 
were taken. The flowers are produced on flender foot- 
ſtalks, which ariſe from the wings of the leaves; they are 
tubulous, globular at their » and are ſucceeded b 
roundiſh berries about the ſize of thoſe of the Privet, whi 
turn black when ripe. Theſe plants flower moſt part of 
ſummer, and the fruit ripens in autumn and winter; the 
leaves and ſtalks of theſe plants have a milky juice, which 


flows out if they are broken. _ 82 wilt 
Theſe plants are propagated by ſeeds, which ſhould be 
ſown in autumn ſoon 415 they are Tipe, for if they are kept 


out of the ground till ſpring the plants rarely com up td (Alba) folus pinnatis, floribus 
ſame year 5 and this is Frequently the nn leeds | calyeibus ſexpartitis. Hort. Upſal. 14 
which are brought to England. „4 Fe ads a (lia | 
The ſeeds ſhould be ſown in pats, and plunged inte a 
hot-bed of tanners bark, for as they are,very, hand, they 
frequently remain a long time in the ground; therefore. | le leave 


when they are in 
to another, as their heat decays, When the plan 
up they ſhould have a large ſhare of freſh air admitted to 
them in warm weather, and but little water. When 


are about two inches high they ſhould be tranſplapted I 


into a ſeparate ſmall pot, and plunged 
again, obſerving to ſhade them. from u : 
have taken new root; after which time they ſhould have 
free air admitted to them every day, in proportion to the 
warmth of the ſeaſon. In this hot-bed the plants may re- 
main till toward Michaelmas, when they ſhould be removed 
into the ſtove, and Rage? into the tan-bed, where they 
muſt be kept warm, and not have too much moiſture in 
cold weather. 

As theſe plants are natives of very hot countries, they 
will not live in the open air in England, therefore they 
ſhould conſtantly remain in the ſtove ; and if they are con- 
tinued in the bark-bed, they will thrive much faſter than 
when they are placed on ſtands in a dry ſtove. But in the 
fummer Lalon they ſhould have a large ſhare of freſh air 
admitted to them, and the leaves of the plants muſt be now 
and then waſhed with a ſponge, to clear them from the 
filth they are apt to contract, which, if ſuffered to remain, 
will retard the growth of the plants. When due care is 
taken of them they will thrive very faſt ; the ſecond year 
they will produce flowers, and continue ſo to do for many 
years, and will perfect their ſeeds in England. They may 
alſo be propagated by cuttings, which ſhould be laid to 
dry for two or three days before they are planted ; and 
then ſhould be plunged into a moderate hot-bed of tanners 
bark, obſerving to ſhade them until they have taken root, 
after which time they may be treated as the ſcedling plants. 
RESEDA, Tourn, Inſt. R. H. 423. tab. 238. Baſtard- 


img the, hot - bed 


aves of the other ſort are 


pots, they may be ſhaft — het, 
plants come. 


| The CHAnractans are, 


Te empalement of the flower is | 
„ Ti farts 


the ny empalement 
fantaa and the place of he er petal, fer i 
of the petals, dilating from the. fides. he bath firs 74 
teen famina, terminated by ere& obtuſe ſummits, 4 a 
. 
he —_ 7 one cell, as aperizr, 
— The Sercuny are, =" £1 

: Wi 
nie floribas « bth Fafa rocker ti b — 


the fuer. 2" £ to 
2. RessDa (Criſa) foliis omnibus trifidis, in 
pinnatis. Hort. Cliff. 213. Baftard-reocket with all the leaves 
trifid, and the luer ones * | 
3. RuseDa (Phyteama) foliis integris trilobiſque, caly. 
cibus maximis. Hort, Cliff. 412. Baftard-rocket with extire 
triſd leaves, having the | . 
| 4 ReszDa (Od ] tetraginiſque calycibus quinque. 
Ws. Bf 


titis foliis pinnatis undolatis. Lin. Sp. Plant. 6 
tard-rocket cuith di formed indented leaves, and flowers having 
three flyles. © K 


or Mignanet! 


2. :RyszDa (Caneſeens) foliis ſubulatis ſparſis. Saur. 
* 41. Baffard. rociet with axwl-ſpaped leaves placed 
thinly. . . Py | ' . 


f. Re52Da '(Seſamoider) foliis lanceolatis integris,. caly- 
cibus quarts Lin. Sp. Plant. 448. Bafard-recket with 


the fun uatil they | ſpear d entire lea ver, and fid empalements.. 
The firſt ſort grows dere in the ſouth of France, 
ien 


Italy, and Spain. This is a biennial plant, which flowers 
and ſeeds the ſecond year, and periſhes ſoon after. The 
root is long, White, and à little ligneous ; the leaves aue 

unequally winged and entire; the ſlalks are channelled, and 
garniſhed with ſmaller winged leaves ; they riſe a foot and 
a half high, terminated by à long looſe pike of pale yel- 
low flowers, compoſed of ſeveral unequal petals ; the two 
upper are the largeft,« the fide ones leis, and the lower are 
ſo ſmall as to be ſcarce conſpicuous ; they are all of a fin- 
gular figure, and appear as if one leaf came out of two 
others. In the middle are fituated many ftamina, termi- 
nated by yellow ſammits ; at the bottom a three-cornered 

rmen, which afterward turns to a three-cornered ſeed- 
veſſel, having three or four holes at the top, filled with 
black ſeeds. 
The ſecond fort grows naturally in chalky land in many 
parts of England; the lower leaves of this are winged, au 
every lobe 1s cut into three ſmaller ; they are curled on _ 
edges, and have ſome ſmall indentures. The ſtalks * 
about the ſame height as the former, and are terminated 
longer and looſer Fikes of flowers; the flowers are paler, 
and approach to a white. 

The third ſort grows naturally in the ſouth of — 
and Italy. This is an annual plant, which bas gry 


| rocket. 


a ſingle fleſhy tap- root, running deep in the ground, ſen 
ing = ſeveral trailing ſtalks near a foot long, which - 


tetragyn 
whoſe lobes are entire, placed alternate, and have four flyl 
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50 fwaller branches, 4 1 | 


wedge-ſhaped 
; — 
und by looſe 1} ikes of flowers, ſtanding upon prettj 
antes. he empalement of the — is 1 


| i iam five ſegments almoſt to the bottom; the flowers 
ye white, and ſhaped like thoſe of the other ſorts. 

The fourth ſort grows naturally in Italy and Spain. This 
7,2 biennial plant; the lower leaves are unequally wing- 
gl, ſome of the intermediate lobes or ſegments being much 

leſs than the other, and of different ſhapes. The ſtalk riſes 
\ foot and a balf high, garniſhed with ſmaller difformed 
- oed leaves, indented on their edges. The flowers are 
i — in lender looſe ſpikes at the top of the ſtalks ; 
they are ſmall and white, and of the ſame ſhape with the 


ere gfk ſort grows naturally in the ſouth of France, It 
: 2 biennial plant; the lower leaves are large, winged, 
of of many narrow lobes or ſegments, placed 
alternate, which are of a grayiſh colour; the ſtalks riſe two 
bet and a half high, garniſhed with the like leaves, which 
{minih in their fize to the top; the talks are terminated 
by ſhorter and thicker ſpikes of flowers than either of the 
former, which are white, and ſhaped like thoſe of the other 
- The fixth ſort is ſu to grow naturally in Egypt. 
The ſeeds of this were ſent me by Dr. Adrian Van Royen, 
the late profeſſor of botany at Leyden. The root of this | 
plant is compoſed of many ftrong fibres, from which come 
out ſeveral talks about a foot long, which divide into ſmall 
branches, iſhed with eddeng loaves, ſome of which are 
entire, and others are divided into three parts, of a deep 
green. The flowers are of an herbaceous white colour, 
_ in looſe ſpikes at the end of the branches ; they 
upon pretty long foot-ſtalks, and have large empale- 

ments, equal with the and ſmell very like freſh 
ies, which occaſions its being much cultivated in 
the Engliſh gardens. FPhis plant is fo like the third ſort, 
as to be taken for the ſame by ſome, but the flowers of the 
third have no ſcent ; ſo that thoſe who have been impoſed 
on, by having the ſeeds of the third ſort ſent them for this, 
have ſup the plant was degenerated. | 

The ſeventh ſort grows naturally upon the mountains in 
Spain. This hath a perennial root, from which ariſe a few 
ſlender ligneous ſtalks a foot and a half high, which are 
thinly — with * 7 1 leaves, of a grayiſh co- 
the upper part of the is iſned for a 
7 with ſmall, whitiſh, purple ofa ranged in a 
ſpike, fitting cloſe to the ſtalk. | 

The eighth ſort grows naturally upon dry banks and old 
valls in many parts of England, but is cultivated in ſome 
places for the dyers uſe. This is now generally believed 
to be the plant, with which the ancient inhabitants of this 
land painted themſelves, and not the Woad, as has been 
by ſome ſuppoſed; for the dyers weed is a native here, 
Vhereas the Woad has been fince introduced into this coun- 
ty. This is a biennial plant; the root is compoſed of a 
ligneous fibres; the leaves are four inches long, and 
fan inch broad, entire, and ending in obtuſe points: 

the firſt year ſpread circularly near the ground, and 
e ſome gentle wavings on their edges ; the ſtalks riſe 
three feet high, garniſhed with leaves of the ſame ſhape ' 
with thoſe at bottom. They are terminated by long looſe | 
kes of yellowiſh flowers, which appear the latter end of 
June, and the feeds ripen in September. 

e five forts firſt mentioned, and alſo the ſeventh, are 
om cultivated in gardens, except for the ſake of variety, 
"ng very little beauty to recommend them, and being 


| 


a0 uſe; but whoever has a mind to have them, need only 
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ſow their ſeeds in autunin, and when the plants come 
if they are thinned and kept clean from weeds, it is all the 
culture they require; or if the ſeeds are permitted to ſcatter 
the plants will come up in plenty, and ſometimes become 
troubleſome weeds, | 

The ſeeds of the fixth fort ſhould be ſown on a moderate 
hot-bed in March, and when the plants are ſtrong enough 
to tranſplant, they ſhould be pricked out upon another 
moderate hot-bed to bring them forward ; but the plants 
ſhould have a large ſhare of air in warm weather, otherwiſe 
they will draw up very weak. About the latter end of 
May the plants may be planted out, ſome into pots, to place 
near the apartments, and others into warm borders, where 
they may remain to flower and ſeed. For the plants which 
grow 1n the full ground, often produce more ſeeds than thoſe 


* 


| which are in pots; but at the time when the ſeed - veſſels 


begin to ſwell, the plants are frequently infeſted with green 
caterpillars,” which, if they are not deſtroyed, will eat off 


all the ſeed· veſſels. 


If the ſeeds of this plant are ſown on a bed of light earth 
in April, the plants will come up very well, and when they 
are not tranſplanted will grow larger than thoſe which are 
raiſed in the hot-bed, but they will not flower ſo early. 
The plants may be preſerved through the winter in a 
green-houſe, where they will continue flowering moſt part 
of the year, but the ſecond year they are not ſo vigorous as 
in the firſt. 

The eighth ſort is the Weld, which is accounted a rich 
commodity fordyeing ; where this is cultivated the ſeeds are 


commonly ſown with Barley in the ſpring, and after the 


Barley is taken off the ground, the Weld begins to make 
ſome „and the next ſeaſon is pulled up for uſe. 
This hath been long practiſed, and it will be difficult to 
prevail on the cultivators of this plant to depart from their 
old cuſtoms ; but if any perſon will follow the directions 
hereafter given, I can from experience promiſe them much 
better ſucceſs. 
The Weld will 
will be in proportion to the 


upon very poor ſoil, but the crop 
goodneſs of the land, for upon 


very poor ground the plants will not riſe a foot high, where- 


as upon good ground I have meaſured them upward of three 
feet, and the ſtalks, leaves, &c. have been in proportion; 


ſo that the better the ſoil is upon which it is ſown, the 


greater will be the produce. 
The beſt way to culti vate this plant, is to ſow it without 


any other crop; if the ground is ready by the beginning or 


middle of Auguſt, that will be a good ſeaſon ; the land 
ſhould be well ploughed and harrowed fine, but unleſs it 
is very poor it will not require dung ; when the ground 1s 


well harrowed and made fine, the ſeeds ſhould be ſown; 


one gallon of the ſeeds is ſufficient to ſow an acre of land, 
for they are ſmall. If rain falls in a little time after the 
ſeeds are ſown it will bring up the plants, and in two 
months time they will be fo far advanced as to be eaſily 
diſtinguiſhed from the weeds ; then they ſhould be hoed in 


the like manner as Turneps, always obſerving to do it in 


dry weather, for then the weeds will ſoon die after they are 
cut up ; at this time the plants may be left about fix inches 


diſtance ; if this is done in dry weather, and the work well 


performed, the plants will be clean from weeds till the 
ſpring ; but as young weeds will come up in March, ſo if 
in dry weather the ground is hoed again, it may be per- 
formed at a ſmall expence while the weeds are young, then 
they will ſoon decay ; and if after this there ſhould be many 
more weeds appear, it will be proper to hoe it a third time, 
about the beginning of May, which will preſerve the ground 


clean till the Weld is fit to pull. The belt time to pull the 


Weld for uſe, is as ſoon as it begins to flower, though moſt 
people ſtay till the ſeeds are ripe, being unwilling to loſe 
4N2 the 
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me ſgeds ; but it is much better to ſow 2 ſmall piece of land 
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with this ſeed, to remain for a produce of new ſeeds, than 
to let the whole ftand for feed, becauſe the plants which are 
permitted to ftand ſo long, will be much leſs worth for uſe 
than the value of the ſeeds; befides, by drawing off the 


early, the ground may be ſown with Wheat the ſame 
A. 8 the plants may be drawn up the latter end of 


une, when they will be in the greateſt vigour, ſo will af- 
rd a greater | rage of the dye. | . 
When the plants are pulled, they may be ſet op in ſmall 
handfuls to dry in the field, and when it is dry enough it 
may be tied up in bundles and houſed dry, being careful 
to ſtack it Jookely, that the air may paſs between to prevent 
its fermenting. | 
That which is left for ſeeds ſhould be 
the ſeeds are ripe and ſet up to dry, taen out for uſe, 
for if the plants are left too long the ſeeds will ſcatter. 
The uſual price of the ſeed is ten Fillings a buſhel. 
RHABARBARUM. See Razvuu.” $5 ö 
RHABARBARUM MONACHORUM. See Rumesx. 
RHAGADIOLUS. See Laysana. 5 b 
RHAMNOIDES. See Hir ror Rx. | | 
RHAMNUS. Tourn. Inſt. R. H. 593. tab. 366. The 
Buckthorn. Hike: | 
The CHARACTERS are, 


I hath male and female flowers on diffirent plants ; theſe 
Bave no empalements according to ſome, or petals according to 


led as ſoon as 


others. The cover of the. ſexes is funnelaſbaped, cut into — | 


parts at the top, which ſpread open. The male flowers ö 
four lamina the length of the tube, terminated by ſmall ſummits. 
T he female flowers have a roundiſh germen, ſupporting a ſhort 
ſtyle, crowned by a quadrifid fligma. The afterward 
becomes a roundiſb berry, inclofing four hard ſeeds. 

The Species are, | | ff 

1. Rramunus (Cortrticns) floribus axillaribus, foliis 

ovato-lanceolatis ſerratis nervoſis. Buckthorn with flowers 
proceeding from the fides of the branches, and oval, 
2 Jawed, weined leaves; the purging, or common 
1 . 


y url 


2. Rramunvs (Mixer) floribus axillaribus, foliis ovatis | 


acuminatis nervoſis integerrimis. Buckthorn with flowers 


' proceeding from the fades of the branches, and oval, acutc- 


pointed, entire leaves, having weins. | | 
3. RHamnvus (Longifoloas) foliis lanceolatis, floribus 
axillaribus. Buckthorn with ſpear-ſhaped laa ves, and flowers 


growing from the fides of the flalks. 


4. Rramnus (4fricanus) foliis cuneiformibus confertis 
perennantibus, floribus corymboſis alaribus. Buckthorn 
with wedge-ſhaped evergreen leaves, growi ng in cluſters, and 
flowers growing in roundiſh bunches from the fides of the 
branches. | | 858 

The firſt ſort grows naturally in the hedges in many parts 
of England; it riſes with a ſtrong woody ſtalk to the height 
of twelve or fourteen feet, ſending out many irregular 
branches; the young ſhoots have a ſmooth, grayiſh, brown 
bark, but the bark of the older branches is darker and 
rougher, armed with a few ſhort thorns. The leaves ſtand 
upon pretty long ſlender foot- ſtalks, of the oval ſpear-ſhape, 
ſawed on their edges, of a dark green on their upper fide, 
but of a pale or light green on their under, having a pretty 
ſtrong midrib, and ſeveral veins proceeding from it. The 

ers come out in cluſters from the fide of the branches ; 
thoſe of the male have as many ſtamina as there are divi- 
fions in the petal ; thoſe of the female have a roundiſh ger- 
men, which afterward turns to a pulpy berry, of a roundiſh 
form, incloſing four hard ſeeds, | 
The berries of this are uſed in medicine. From the 
Jutce of theſe berries is made a very fine green colour, call- 

5 | | 
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ed by the French Verd-de-yeflie, which is much 
by by cg Fiona in minjature. - eltrene l 
The ſecond fort s naturally in the ſouth of F 
This is an humble ſhrub, ſeldom rifing more chan — 
four feet high, ſending out many irregular branche 
vered with à dark brown bark, iſhed with oval ln 
ending in acute points; they are of a yellowiſh green, and 
a thin conſiſtence, baving ſeveral veins diverging from the 
midrib toward the ſides. The flowers come out upon ſmall 
curſons or ſpurs on the fide of the branches, each 
upon a ſeparate ſhort foot-ſtalk, of a yellowiſh herbaceog; 


| colour, having ſhort ſwelling tubes, cut into five acute ſeg. 


ments at the top, which ſpread 3 th : 
„ = 0g pew 
- Mr. Du Hame ceaux, al 
Sciences at Paris, ſays, that the fruit or dnl ſpecies ud 
thered green is the Graine d'Avignon, or Avignon Rernes, 
which are uſed in dyeing FF tur ap 3 but I have been af. 
ſured by 4 gentleman of {hill who reſided long in the ſouth 
| of France, that the Avignon Berries were the fruit of the 
narrow-leaved Alaternus; and in order to he ſatisfied of 
the truth, I gathered a quantity of the berries of the nar. 
 row-leaved Alaternus before they were full ripe, and car. 
ried them to two eminent dealers in this commodity, and 


Avignon Berries, and if I had a 
they would purchaſe them all; therefore as the Alaternus 
before mentioned is one of the. moſt common ſhrubs in 
| the ſouth of France, from whence the Avignon Berries are 

wrought, we may ſuppoſe Mr. Du Hamel has been ill in- 


The third fort grows naturally in Spain and Italy. This 


s to a fize than the ſecond, but not ſo high as 
the firſt. The branches are ſtronger, and armed with a few 


long ſpines ; the leaves are like thoſe of the wild Plumb, 
but a little longer and narrower ; the flowers are ſmall, of 
a yellowiſh colour, and are produced from the fide of the 
branches. 

The firſt fort is ſo common in the hedges in many part 
of England, that it is ſeldom cultivated in gardens. This 
riſes eaſily from ſee ls, if they are ſown in autumn ſoon af- 
ter the berries are ripe ; but if they are kept out of the 
ground till ſpring, the plants will not come up till the year 

after ; theſe will 2 no particular treatment, but may 
be managed in the ſame way as young Crabs, or any 

hardy deciduous tree; it may alſo be propagated by cut- 
tings or layers. If the young ſhoots are laid in autumn, 
they will put out roots by the following autumn, when they 
may be taken off from the plants, and either planted in 2 
nurſery to remain there to get ſtrength for a year or two, or 
they may be planted where are defigned to remall. 
This is not ſo proper for hedges as the Hawthorn or Crab, 
ſo thoſe ſhould be preferred to it. w * 

The two other ſorts are preſerved in botanic gardens 
the ſake of variety, but as they are not beautiful, few per. 
ſons cultivate them here. As theſe do not produce ** 
England, they are propagated either by laying down of tl 
young branches in autumn, or by planting the 2 — 
the ſpring, before the buds begin to ſwell. Theſe wi? e 
out roots in the ſame manner as the common ſort, and ma 
be treated in the ſame way, for they are both hardy plants, 
and will thrive in the open air. 1 

The fourth ſort grows naturally at the Cape of 
Hope, ſo is too 22 to thrive in the open air in Eng _ 
but if it is placed in a common 1 with My: - 
Olives, and the hardier kinds of exotic plants in Wim 


and removed to the open air in ſummer, it will W 


XR H E 
1 | This riſes with u ſhrobby Ralk to the height of four 


get, ſending ont many ſide branches, which, when 
— 2 a green bark ; but as they ad- 
my the bark changes to a dark brown, armed with a 
few long lender thorns, and garniſhed with wedge-ſhaped | 
leaves, which come out in cluſters at each joint, four, 
ive, or fix rifing from the ſame point, which differ in ſize; 
they are of 2 deep green, and continue all the year ; their 
"ts are rounded, growing narrower to their baſe, fitting 
Pe wo the branches. The flowers are produced on the 
kde of the branches at each joint; they are collected into 
oandiſh bunches, ſtanding upon foot-ſtalks an inch long; 
are white, and have ſhort- tubes; the upper part 1s 
cat into five acute ſegments, which ſpread open m form of 
\ far. Theſe appear in June, at which time the whole 
un ſeems covered with flowers, ſo as to make a fine ap- 
> and as the leaves continue all the year, it 
a place where there is a conveniency to ſhelter them | 


n ced ſeeds in England, but 


This ſort has not as yet by NI, 28 
may be eaſil cuttings, which ſhou 
— in * of April. 


ril. The ſhould 
pril pots ſhou 


into a moderate hot-bed, and the cuttings 
hould-be ſhaded from the ſun in the heat of the day; but 
they auſt by no means have too much wet. Theſe cut- 
tings will put out roots in about fix weeks; then they muſt 
have a large ſhare of air admitted to them, and gradually 
inured to bear the open air, into which they ſhonld be 
ſoon after removed; when they are well hardened, they 
may be ſhaken out of the pots, and ſeparated, being care- 
ful to preſerve a ball of earth to each, and plant them ju- 
to fingle pots, placing them in the ſhade till they have 
taken new root; then they may be removed into a ſheltered 
ſtuation, where they may remain till the froft comes on in 
autumn, at which time they muſt be houſed, and treated 
in the ſame way as the other hardier kinds of green-houſe 


RHEUM. Lin. Gen. Plant. 454. The Rhubarb. 
The CHARACTERS are, 

The flower has no ; it hath one petal, which is 
narrow at the baſe, and impervious. The brim is cut into fix 
farts, which are obtuſe and alternately ſmaller ; it hath nine 
bair-like lamina inſerted in ths petal, and is of the ſame length, 
terminated by oblong twin ſummits, which are obtuſe, and a 
ſhort three-cornered with ſcarce any flyle, crowned by 
three feathered fligmas, which are reflexed. T he germen after- 
ward becomes a | coy three-cornered ſeed, with an acute mem- 
branaceous border . | 
The Species are, | : 

1. Ryzum (R cum) foliis cordatis glabris, ſpicis 
obtuſis. Rhubarb with ſmooth heart-ſhaped leaves, and obtuſe 
ſpikes of flowers. 

2. RHEUM (Undulatum) foliis ſubvilloſis, undulatis pe- 
bolatis petiolis æqualibus. Lin. Diſſ. 1. tab. 1. Sp. Plant. 
372. Rhubarb with hairy leaves, having equal foot-ftalk<. 

3. RRZun (Compactum) foliis cordatis glabris, margi- 
nibus ſinuatis, ſpicis erectis compactis. Tab. 218. Rhubarb 


with heart-ſhaped ſmoeth leaves, which are finunted on their 
berders, and compact ſpikes of flowers. 
4+ Ruzun (Ribes) foliis granulatis, petiolis zqualibus. 
bin, Sp. Plant. 3 
ing equal foot-flalks ; called by the Arabians Ribes. 
ſort grows naturally near the Pontic Sea, but 
been long an inhabitant of the Engliſh gardens. When 
the ſeeds were firſt brought to Europe, they were ſuppoſed 
to be of the true Rhubarb, but upon making trial of the 
dots, they were found to be greatly inferior to thoſe of the 
due Rhubarb; and udon examination it was found to be 


72. Rhubarb with granulated leaves, haw- + 


| but flat at the top. 


the Rhapontic of Proſfyr Alpinus, commonly called Pontic | 
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Rhubarb. This hath a large thick root, which divides in- 
to many leſs, running deep in the ground; the outſide is 
of a reddiſh brown colour, and 
which ariſe ſeveral leaves, in number according 
of the root ; theſe come up folded in the ſpring, and after- 
ward expand themſelves; they are of a roundiſh hea 

ſhape, ſmooth, have very thick foot-ſtalks of a read 
colour, which are a little channelled on their lower fide, 


e infide yellow, from 
to the ſize 


When the plant grows in rich land, 


the foot-ſtalks of the leaves are near two feet long, and 
thicker than a man's thumb ; the leaves are alſo often two 
feet long, and as much in breadth, having ſeveral ſtrong 
longitudinal veins running from the foot-ſtalks to the bor- 
ders; they are of a deep 
edges, and have an acid 

ſtalks, which are now 
From between the leaves ariſe the flower - ſtem, which is of 
a purple colour, 

of the ſame ſhape 
cloſe to the ſtalk. 
high, according to the ſtrength of the ground, and are 
terminated by thick cloſe obtuſe ſpikes of white flowers; 
theſe are ſucceeded by 
ing a border or wing at each angle, which ripen in Auguſt. 


een, a little waved on their 
e, but particularly the foot- 
frequently uſed for making of tarts. 


garniſhed with one leaf at each joint, 
with thoſe below, but ſmaller, and fit- 
The ſtalks grow from two to three feet 


large triangular brown ſeeds, hav- 


The ſeeds of the ſecond fort were ſent me from Leyden + 


by the late Dr. Boerhaave, by the title of Rhabarbarum 
Chmenſe verum, or true China Rhubarb, which ſucceeded 
in the Chelſea garden. 
a ter number of thick fibres than thoſe of the firſt, 
which run deeper into the ground, and are of a deeper 
yellow within. 
ſpring ; the foot · ſtalks are not ſo much channelled on their 
under ſide, and are plain on their upper; they are not ſo 
red nor ſo thick. The leaves are longer, running more to 
a point, and are waved on their edges, are a little hairy 
on their upper ſide, and have many ftrong veins or ribs on 
their under. The -flower-ſtem is of a pale browniſh co- - 
lour, rifing about four feet high, dividing into ſeveral looſe - 
panicles or bunches of white flowers, which are ſucceeded 
oy triangular ſeeds like thoſe of the firſt ſort, which ripen 
carly in the ſeaſon. | 


The root of this ſort divides into 


The leaves appear much earlier in the 


The ſeeds of the third ſort were ſent: me from Peterſ- | 


burgh, for the true Tartarian Rhubarb. The roots of this 
ſort are large, and do not divide into ſo many parts'as thoſe 
of the ſecond, and are yellower within; the leaves appear 
as early in the ſpring ; the foot-ſtalks of theſe are of a pale 
green, almoſt as large as thoſe of the firſt ſort; they have 
icarce any Channels, and are flat on their upper fide ; the 
leaves are heart-ſhaped and ſmooth ; they do not run out to ' 
ſo great length in a point as the ſecond, but are lon 
thoſe of the firſt; they are very broad toward their baſe, 
and have very large pale green ribs on their under fide, a 
little waved on tei edges, and have a ſharp acid flavour. 
The flower-ſt.ik is a pale green; it riſes four feet high, | 
as, large as a common walking cane, garniſhed at each joint 
by one leaf, of the ſam- ſhape with thoſe below, but ſmall- 
er, fitting cloſe to the ſtalk ; the upper part of the ſtalk di- 
vides into ſmall ranchts, which are again divided into 
leſs, each ſuſtaining a panicle or ſpike of white flowers, 
which are ſucceeded, by large triangular bordered feeds, 
like thoſe of the firſt ſort. 


than 


The roots of this laſt approach nearer to thoſe of the 


foreign Rhubarb than either of the other, both in ſhape © 
and quality; and as the ſeeds which were ſent to Peteri- 
burgh, wete gathered from the plants growing on the ſpot - 
where the Rhubarb was taken up, fo there is little reaſon to 
doubt of its being the true ſort, for upon trial of the roots 
they are found to be as good as the foreign Rhubarb ; ud 
as the roots which have grown in England produce great 
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plenty of ſeeds here, ſo they may be propagated with great 


caſe. ' | WE" 

It has been learnedly controverted by the botaniſts, whe- 
ther the Rhapontic of the ancients, and the Rhubarb of 
the moderns, is one and the ſame plant; ſome affirming, 
and others denying that there 1s any agreement; the rea- 

nings on bcth ſides may be ſeen in the appendix to the 
ond volume of hve Bauhin's Hiſtory of Plants. 

There has been lately another ſort introduced called the 
Palmated, and is ſuppoſed by many to be the true kind, 
but I believe there are more than one * uſed. 

The fourth ſcrt grows naturally on Mount Libanus, and 
other monntainous parts of Syria. This hath a thick fleſhy 
root, which runs pretty deep in the ground, from which 

ariſe ſeveral leaves in the ſpring, which come up folded to- 
| gether, and afterward expand; they have very ſhort foot- 
ſtalks, ſo ſpread near the ground, but during the ſpring 
their borders are erect, and form a ſort of hood, having 
ſeveral folds, curled and waved on their edges ; they are 
of a purpliſh green, and have purple veins and borders ; 
their ſurface appears ſtudded, with rough protuberances ; 

when the leaves are fully expanded in ſummer, they are a 
foot long, and about two feet broad ; their under fide 1s 

aler than the upper, and their borders appear fringed. 

1 not ſeen this plant in flower, but the ſeeds of it 
were brought from Mount Libanus, by the Right Rev. 
Dr. Pococke, the late Biſhop of Offory ; 
large, covered with a ſucculent pulp, of = red colour, 
. very aftringent taſte; this ſucculent covering may have 


occaſioned its being taken for a berry, by many of the 


2 the ſhape of the ſeed is like that of the other 

ies. 
P Theſe plants are all propagated by ſeeds, which ſhould 
be ſown in autumn ſoon after they are ripe, then the plants 
will come up the following ſpring ; bat if they are kept 
out of the ground till ſpring, the plants ſeldom come up 
till the next ſpring, ſo that a whole year will be loſt. The 
ſeeds ſhould be ſown where the plants are defigned to re- 
main, for as the roots are large and fleſhy, ſo when they 
are tranſplanted, they do not recover their removal in leſs 
than two years; nor will the roots of thoſe plants which 
are tranſplanted, ever grow ſo large and fair as thoſe which 
remain where they were ſown. hen the plants appear 
in the ſpring, the ground ſhould be hoed over to cut up 
the weeds ; and where the plants are too cloſe ſome ſhould 
be cut up, to allow room for the others to grow, in the 
ſame manner as is 12 for Carrots and Parſneps, leav- 
ing them at the firſt time of hoeing ſix or eight inches aſun- 
der, for fear of accidents, but at the ſecond time of hoeing 
they may be ſeparated to a foot and a half diſtance or more, 
After this the plants will require no other culture but to 
keep them clean from weeds, ſo that as ſoon as the weeds 
appear, if the ground is ſcuffled over with a Dutch hoe in 
dry weather, it may be done for a ſmall expence, and there- 
by the ground will be kept clean. If this is begun early in 
the ſpring before the weeds are large, they will ſoon die, 
and by repeating it two or three times at proper intervals 
during the ſpring, the ground will be made clean; and 
when the plants ſpread out their leaves to cover the ground, 
they will prevent the growth of weeds. 

In autumn the leaves of theſe plants decay; then the 
ground ſhould be made clean, and in the ſpring before the 

lants begin to put out their new leaves, the ground ſhould 
E hoed and made clean again; the ſecond year after the 
plants come up, many of the ſtrongeſt will produce flowers 
and ſeeds, but the third year moſt of them will flower. 
The ſeeds of theſe ſhould be carefully gathered when ripe, 
and not permitted to ſcatter, leſt they ſhould grow to injure 
the old plants. The roots of theſe plants will remain many 


| RHEXIA. Gron. Flor. Vi 


theſe were 


| The ſecond fort 
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years withoat deeaying, and I am informed, that . 
roots of the true Rhubarb are moch preferable ol 
ones. They delight in 4 rich ſoil, not too dry ndr unt 
moiſt, and where there is = good depth for their ud er 
run down in ſuch land, their 
their roots will grow to a b 

The firſt fort is now frequently cultivated in for 
the foot-ſtalks of their leaves, which are peeled and made 
into tarts in the ſpring : it is alſo kept in gardens to ſuppl 
the ſhops with the roots, which are uſed in medicine, 

The true Rhubarb is now ſown in many gardens, and 
may probably ſucceed ſo well here in time, as that a ſuf. 
cient quantity of that valuable drug may be raiſed to ſuppl 
our confumption. ; 7 


rg. 41. 
„ CHARACTERS are, 
of the flower is permanent, oblong, 

laut, and of one leaf, divided into four parts I 
flower has four roundiſþ petals inſerted in the empalement. 1; 
bath eight fender flamina, which are inſerted in the empale. 
ment, terminated by declining . N Jummits. It bas a 
roundiſh germen, ſupporting a declining flyle the length of the 
ftamina, crowned by a thick oblong ſtigma. The germen after. 
ward becomes a roundiſh capſule, with four cells in the jevel- 
— opening with four valves, filled with ramndifo 


The Srciks are, 
1. REA (Virginica) calycibus glabris. Flor. Vir. 41, 
Rhexia with ſmooth em 4. © 
2. Razxia (Mariana) foliis ciliatis. Lin. Sp. Pl. 346. 
Rhexia with fine hairy leaves. 
The firſt fort was diſcovered by Mr. Baniſter in Virginia, 
. from whence he ſent the ſeeds to England, which ſucceeded 
in ſeveral ens. This riſes — * ſtalk near a 
foot and a half high, is four-cornered and hairy, garniſhed 
with _ ſpear-ſhaped leaves placed oppoſite. alk 
has two foot-ſtalks coming out from the fide oppoſite, at 
the upper joint, and is terminated by two other ; theſe each 
ſuſtain two or three red flowers with heart-ſhaped petals, 
which ſpread open in form of a croſs. 
grows naturally in Maryland, from 
whence I received the ſeeds. This ſends up an erect ſtalk 
about ten inches high, garniſhed with ſpear-ſhaped leaves, 
ſet on by pairs; from every joint of the ſtalk comes out 
two ſhort ſhoots oppoſite, garniſhed with ſmall leaves of the 
ſame ſhape ; the whole plant is covered with ſtinging iron- 
coloured hairs. The ſtalk divides at the top into two :oot- 
ſtalks, ſpreading from each other, having one reddiſh flower 
on each ; theſe have four heart-ſhaped petals, which ſpread 
open like the other. Theſe plants are propagated by leeds, 
which muſt be procured from the places where they grow 
naturally. If the ſeeds arrive before the ſpring, and are 
ſown ſoon-after in pots filled with good freſh earth, and 
placed under a garden-frame to guard them from froſt, the 
lants will come up the following ſpring ; but when the 
eeds are ſown in the ſpring, the lanes rarely come up 
the firſt year. When the plants come up, and are fit to 
remove, part of them ſhould be planted in an eaſt border, 
where they may have only the morning ſun, and 
other may be planted into pots, that they may be ſhelter- 
ed under a frame in winter, for they are ſometimes de- 
firoyed by ſevere froſt, though they will live abroad in 
the common winters. very _ the ſecond year the plants 
will flower, and with care they may be continued three or 
four years. | 
| RHINANTHUS. Lin. Gen. Plant. 658. Rattle, ar 
Louſewort. | 2 | 
There are ſeveral ſpecies of this genus which grow natd. 


rally in moiſt meadows in many parts of Europe, 2 
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der the whole ground, ſo that in many of the water mea- 
dn, there is more of this plant than Graſs. It is an an- 
wal plant, which flowers the latter end of May, ſo that 
| the ſeeds pen by the time the Graſs of theſe meadows is 

and the ſeeds ſcatter and fill the 
the following ſpring ; therefore in order to deftroy 


the Graſs ſhould be cut as ſoon as the flowers of this 


Ae are with great difficulty kept in gardens ; 
they are biennial, ſo are only propagated by — 4 theſe 
hould be ſown ſoon after they are ripe, otherwiſe they will 
zot ſucceed, nor will the plants bear removing, therefore 
hould be ſown where they are to remain, which ſhould be 


come up, they muſt be thinned and kept clear from weeds, 
which is all the culture they require. If the ſeeds of theſe 
ts are permitted to ſcatter, the plants will come up bet- 
ter than thoſe which are ſown by hand. 

RHIZOPHORA. Lin. Gen. Plant. 524. This is call- 
ed Mangrove by the inhabitants of the Weſt-Indies ; there 
ue ſeveral ſpecies of this genus which in falt water 
mer both in the Eaſt and Weſt-Indies, but as they will 
not grow upon land, it is needleſs to enumerate them here. 

RHODIOLA. Lin. Gen. Plant. 997. Roſe- root. | 

The CHARACTERS are, 
| It bath male and female floxwers in different plants; the male 
fowers have an empalement of one leaf, cut into four or five 
ſquents almoſt to the bottom; they have four obtuſe petals, and 
fur nH#ariums, which are erett and er than the empale- 
neat, with eight aul. flaming which are longer than the 
jetals, terminated by obtuſe ſummits. They have four oblong 
acute germen without Aye or ſtigma, /o are abortive. The fe- 
nale flowers have the ſame empalement as the male ; they have 


four obtuſe petals equal wit Hp eee dur 
—— with four oblong acute- pointed . 
ſiting upon an ered flyle, crowned by obtuſe ftigmas. 2 
n gfiward become four horned capſules, en their 
ner fide, filled with roundifþ ſeeds. 
* SPECIES are, | 
1. KHODIOLA (Roſea) ſtaminibus corolla duplo longio 
nbus. Roſe-root <vith famina twice as long as the ty 8 
2. Rnopb1oLA (Minor) ftaminibus corolla ferè æquanti- 
— Raſc root with flamina ſearcely equalling the length of the 


The firſt fort grows naturally in the clefts of the rocks 
ud rugged parts of the mountains of Wales, Yorkſhire, 
ad Weſtmoreland, This has a very thick fleſhy root, 
vbich, when bruiſed or cut, ſends out an odour like Roſes ; 
it has pany heads, from whence in the ſpring come out 
lick ſucculent ſtalks like thoſe of Orpine, about nine 
ben long, cloſely garniſhed with thick ſucculent leaves, 

a gray colour, which are indented on their edges to- 
vard the top, and are placed alternately on. every fide the 

The ſtalk is terminated by a cluſter of yellowiſh 
— us flowers, which appear early in May; the male 
aq have ſtamina twice the length of the petals. They 
— 15 very agreeable ſcent, but are not of long conti- 


The ſecond fort grows naturally on the Alps; the roots 

| id = are ſmaller than thoſe of « & other "LAY - the ſtalks 
* not above nine inches long; the leaves are 

» but ſhaped like thoſe of the other ſort; the petals 
flowers are purpliſh, and the ſtamina are but little 
fe than the petals. This flowers later than the other 


e of variety; they are e ly propagated by part- 


| common in England, where it is one of the 
ome weeds among the Graſs, ſpreading itſelf 


nd with young | 


ina moiſt rich ſoil and a ſhady ſituation: when the plant: 


| * Je are preſerved in on of the curious, 
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of the roots, which ſhould be performed the beginnin 
REDS at which time their ſtalks begin 9 
and if the fleſhy parts of the roots are cut or broken, the 
ſhould be laid to dry a few days before they ate planted. 
Theſe plants require a ſhady fituation and a dry undunged 
foil, in which will continue many years. 
RHODODENDROMN. Lin. Gen. Plant. 484. Dwarf 
Roſe-bay. 
— CHARACTERS are, Jal 
oawer has a permanent empalement cut into arts ; 
the 3 hath one wheel funnel-ſhaped fetal, 2 open 
at the brim; it has ten ſlender lamina which decline, and are 
the length of the - petals, terminated by oval Jummits, and a 


feve-cornered germen ſupporting a ſlender flyle the length of the 
petal, crowned by an obtuſe ftigma. 


he germen afterward le - 
comes an oval capſule with five cells, filled with ſmall ſeeds. 
The Specixs are, 

1. RyxopopeEenDrON (Hirſutum) ſoliis ciliatis nudis, co-—- 
rollis infundibuliformibus. Lin. Sp. Plant. 292. Ro/e-bay 
with naked hairy leaves, and funnel-ſhaped petals.” 

2: RuoponeExDRON (Ferrugineum) ſoliis glabris, ſubtus 
leprofis, corollis infundibuliformibus. Lin. Sp. Plant. 392. 
Roſe-bay with ſmooth leaves, which are hoary on their under © 


fide, and have funnel-ſpaped petals 


The firſt fort s naturally on the Alps, and ſeveral 
mountains in Italy. This is a low ſhrub; which ſeldom riſes - 
two feet high, ſending out many ſhort ligneous branches, 
covered with a light brown bark, garniſhed cloſely with 
oval ſpear-ſhaped leaves, fitting pretty cloſe to the branches; 
they are entire, having a great number of fine iron- coloured 
hairs on their edges and under fide. The flowers are pro- 
duced in bunches at the end of the branches, having one 
funnel-ſhaped petal ; the tube is about half an inch long; 
the brim is cat into five obtuſe ſegments, which ſpread half 
open; they are of a pale red colour, and have ten ſtamina 
in each, which are the length of the tube; after the flower 
is paſt, the germen in the center turns to an oval capſule 
with five cells, filled with ſmall ſeeds. 

'The ſecond ſort grows naturally on the Alps and Apen-' 
nines. This riſes with a ſhrubby ftalk near three feet high, - 
ſending out many irregular branches, covered with a pur- 
pliſh bark, cloſely garniſhed with ſmooth, ſpear-ſhaped, 
entire leaves, whoſe borders are reflexed backward ; the 
upper fide is of a light lucid green, their under fide of an 
iron colour ; they are placed all round the branches without * 
any order. The flowers are produced in round bunches at . 
the end of the branches; they are funnel-ſhaped, . 
ſhort tubes cut into five obtuſe ſegments at the brim, which 
ſpread a little open ; they are of a pale Roſe colour, and + 
make a good appearance. - 2s K | 

There are ſome other ſpecies of this genus which grow ' 
naturally in the eaſtern countries, and others are natives of - 
America; but the ſorts here mentioned, are all I have ſeen - 
in the Evg'iſh gardens; theſe are difficult to propagate and 
preſerve in gardens, for they grow naturally upon barren 
rocky ſoils and in cold fituations, where they are covered 
with ſnow great part of the winter; ſo that when they are 
planted in better ground they do not thrive, and for want 
of their uſual covering of ſnow in winter, they are frequent- 
ly killed by froſt; but could theſe plants be „ and 
propagated in plenty, they would be great ornaments to 


the gardens. 

They are propagated by ſeeds, but theſe are ſo very 
ſmall, that if they are covered deep they will not grow. 
The ſeeds ſhould be ſown as ſoon as poſſible after they are 
ripe, in pots filled with freſh gentle loamy earth, and very 
lightly covered with a little fine earth; then the pots ſhould * 
be plunged up to their rims in a ſhady border, and in bard * 


-froſt they ſhould be covered with bell or hand- glaſſes, taking 
25 2 
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| s 
them. off in mild weather. If theſe feeds are 8 
autumn the plants will come up the following ſpring ; the 
muſt be kept ſhaded from the ſun, 'eſpecially the firſt ſum- 
mer, and duly refreſhed with water ; in autumn following 
they may be tranſplanted to a ſhady ſituation, on a loamy 
foil, covering the ground about their roots with Moſs, which 
will guard them from froſt in winter, and keep the ground 
moiſt in ſammer. 1 

RHUS. Tourn. Iaſt. R. H. 611. tab. 381. Sumach. 

The CraracTErs are, a 

The empalement 28 is ent, erect, and cut 
into five parts. The flower has five oval, erect, ſpreading pe- 
tals, and five ſhort lamina, terminated by ſmall ſummits ; it 


P 


| 


* 


has a roundiſh germen as large as the petals, with ſcarce any 
le, crowned 55 three ſmall ftigmas. The germen afterward 


comes a roundiſh hairy berry, inclofing a fingle hard ſeed of 
The SyEcres are, 3 3 

1. Raus (Coriaria) foliis pinnatis obtuſiuſculè ſerratis, 
ovato-lanceolatis ſubtus villoſis. Sumach with winged leaves, 
which are obtuſely ſawed, ovally ſpear-ſhaped, and hairy on 
their under fide; Elm-leaved Sumach. 

2. Ravs (Typhinum) foliis pinnatis lanceolatis argute 
ſerratis ſubtus tomentoſis. Sumach with ſpear-ſbaped winged 
leaves, which are ſharply ſawwved, and woolly on their under 
fie; Virginian Sumach. : ; 

3. Ravs (Glabram) foliis pinnatis ſerratis, lanceolatis 
utrinque glabris. Samach . winged leaves, which are 
ſpear-ſhaped, and ſmooth on both fides. 

4. Ravs (Carolinianum) foliis pinnatis ſerratis lanceo- 
Iatis, ſubtus incanis, panicula compaQta. Sumach with 


| 


awed, ſpear-ſbaped, winged leaves, which are hboary on their 
under fide, with a 0 anicle. 


5. Ravs (Canadenſe) foliis pinnatis, obſeletẽ ſerratis, 
lanceolatis, utrinque glabris, panicula compoſità. Samach 


with winged ſpear-ſhaped leaves, which are ſligh:ly ſawed, | 
and a compound panicle. . 

6. Ravs (Copallinum) foliis pinnatis in imis, pe- 
tiolo membranaceo articulato. Flor. Leyd. Prod. 24. Su- 


mach with entire winged leaves, and a jointed membranaceous 
foot-flalk ; narrow-leaved Sumach. 

7. Rauvs (Cbinenſe) foliis pinnatis, foliolis ovatis, ob- 
tusè ſerratis, petiolo membranaceo villoſo. Sumach ⁊uith 
*winged leaves, oval lobes, which are bluntly ſaved, and a 
hairy foot-flalk, having jointed membranes or wings. 

38. Ravs (Iacanum) foliis ternatis, foliolis ovatis ſubtus 
tomentoſis. T bree-leaved Sumach with al leaves, which are 
downy on their under fide. 

9. Ravs (Tomentoſum) foliis ternatis, foliolis ſubperio- 
latis rhombeis angulatis, ſubtus tomentoſis. Lin. Sp. Pl. 266. 
T bree-leawved Sumach with angular rhomboid lobes, having 
foot-flalks, daauny on their under fide. 

10. Ravs (Lacidum) foliis ternatis, foliolis ſeſſilibus 
cuneiformibus lævibus. Virg. Cliff. 25. Three-leaved Su- 
mocks, andy lobes are ſmooth, wedge-ſhaped, and fit cloſe 10 
the falt. 

. Ravs (Africamm) foliis ternatis, foliolis ovatis ner- 
voſis, marginibus ſæpius dentatis, utrinque viridibus. Sa- 
mach with trifoliate leaves, having oval weined lobes, which 
are generally indented on their edges, and green on both fides. 

12. Ruus (Argenteum) folus ternatis, foliolis petiolatis 
lineari-lanceolatis integerrimis, ſubtus tomentoſis. Hort. 
Clif. 111. Sumach with trifoliate leaves, whoſe lobes fland 
«pon feot-ftalks, are linear, /ſpear-ſhaped, entire, and downy 
ox their under fide. 

13. Ruus (Radilijawe!) foliis ternatis, lineari-lanceola- 
tis integerrimis ſeſſilibus utrinque viridibus. Sumach with 


' nicles, which terminate the 


I be firſt fort of Sumach 


Una Sumach ; it riſes commonly to the height of ſeven 


4. 
Ew 


14. Nau (Rigidun), foliis ternatis, folioli 
minatis integerrimis, petiolatis, floribus pan 
DE nn TE Se 
ch are entire, oat - „ and 8 
i 2 ranches. * 8 1 


15. Ruvs (Carina) foliis ſimplicibus +: 
Plant, 267. Sumach with fengle, ob. verſe, 1 
Sumach, or Caceygria. . 


pair of 
on their 


poſed of ſeven or eight 
lobes, terminated by an odd one, bluntly ſawed 
edges, are hairy on their under fide, of a green 
colour, and placed alternately on the br ; the flower 
grow in looſe panicles at the end of the branches, which 
are of a whitiſh herbaceous colour, each panicle being com- 
poſed of ſeveral ſpikes of flowers fitting cloſe to the forts 
ſtalks. The leaves and ſeeds of this ſort are uſed in medi- 
cine, and are eſteemed very reſtringent, ſtiptic, and pood 
for all kinds of flaxes and hæmorrhages; uſed both inwardly 
and outwardly they reſiſt putrefaction, and ſtop gangrenes 
The fecond fort y in almoſt every 
T grows naturally in almoſt of 
North America. This hath a — ſtem, with * 
ular branches, which are crooked and deformed, 
he young branches are covered with a ſoft velvet-like 
down, reſembling greatly that of a ſtag's horn both 


in colour and texture, from 'whence the common people 
ation of ſtag*s born; the leaves e 


have given it the appell 
win 


ged, compoſed of fix or ſeven pair of 
ſhaped lobes, terminated by an odd tan ending in acut: 
points, hairy on their under fide, as is alſo the midrib. 
The flowers are produced in cloſe tufts at the end of the 
branches, and are ſucceeded by ſeeds, incloſed in purple, 
woolly, ſucculent covers, ſo that the bunches are of 2 
beautiful purple colour in autumn ; and the leaves, before 
they fall in autumn, change to a purpliſh colour at firſt, 
and, before they fall, to a feuillemort. This ſhrub is uſed 
for tanning of leather in America, and the roots are often 
preſcribed in medicine in the countries where the plant 


grows naturally. = 
grows naturally in many parts of North 


The third fort 
America; this is commonly titled by the gardeners New 
England Sumach. The ſtem of this ſort is ſtronget, and 
riſes higher than that of the former ; the branches ſpread 
more horizontally ; they are not quite ſo downy as thoſe 
the laſt, and the down is of a browniſh colour; the leaves 
are com of many more pair of lobes, which are {m 
on both fides ; the flowers are diſpoſed in looſe 

whach are of an herbaceous colour. of 
be fourth ſort grows naturally in Carolina; the ſeeds 
this were brought from thence by the late Mr. Cateſby, who 
has given a figure of the plant in his Natural Hiſtory 
Carolina. This is by the gardeners called the Scarlet Caro- 
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eight feet, dividing into many irregular branches, 1 1 
are ſmooth, of a purple colour, and pounced over with # 
yiſh powder, as are alſo the foot-ſtalks of the = 
he leaves are ed of ſeven or eight pair of - 
Tetminated by an odd one; theſe are not always Pn 
exactly o on the midrib, but are ſometimes alternate. 
The upper fide of the lobes are of a dark green, an 


end 


trifaliate leaves, having linear, ſpear-ſpop:d, entire lobes, fit- 
ting cloſe to the aal Hal, green on bath , den. bl 


under hoary, but ſmooth. The flowers are produced at the 
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the- 
pots ſhould be placed under a common frame in winter, 
where the ſeeds may be protected from hard froſt ; and in 
the ſpring, if the pots are plunged into a very moderate hot- 
bed, the plants will ſoon riſe, and have thereby more time 
to get ſtrength before winter. When the plants come up, 
they muſt be gradually hardened to bear the open air, into 


favourable, placing them where they may have the morning 
lan; in the ſummer, they muſt be kept clean from weeds, 
and in FR 2 * 1 — it will be 
per to ſtint their growth by keeping them dry, that the ex- 
tremity of their ſhoots may — = for if de are replete 
vith moiſture, the early froſts in autumn will pinch them, 
rhich will cauſe their to decay almoſt to the bottom, 
* Uthe plants are not ſcreened from them. If the are 
put under a common frame in autumn, it will ſecure the 


ſoft, they will be in danger of ſuffering, if the winter proves 
very ſevere ; but in mild weather they muſt always enjoy the 
Nen air, therefore ſhould never be covered but in froſt. 
The ſpring following, juſt before the plants begin to ſhoot, 
they ſhould be ſhaken out of the pots, and carefully ſepa- 
rated, ſo as not to tear the roots, and tranſplanted into a 
turſery in rows three feet aſunder, and one foot diſtance in 
the rows. Im this 
rength, and then 
remain. 


This method of pro ung the plants from ſeeds is ſel- 
ow praftſed 6 poſſeſſed of the plants, 
| to key are very ſubject to ſend up a great number of ſuckers 

their roots, whereby they axe caſily propagated. The 


may. be tranſplanted where they are to 


18 | 
|| cring ſhrubs in 


a g 


are narro below, and gradually increaſe in their breadth 
do the next joint. When the leaves are broken, they emit 


| flowers of this ſort, I can 


which they ould be removed as ſoon as the weather is |. 
Hope. This riſes wi 


plants from injury, for white they are young and the ſhoots 


nunſery they may ſtand two. years to get 


4 
by — * . _ 
, ws 
p of ". ex. 9 - 
9 - 
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ſuckers of allhe e be ken op, erat: 
|| nunſery-for.ayear dirt wo do et Rrength, | 
\planeed w they aze — 7 f Adr _ * 


here 


plunced in plantations of Ho- 
| gardens, where they make a fine va-- 


a good effect; but, where theſe are planted, chair ſuckers * 
| ſhould An a ur wa; ov grew up 
to a Chibket, deſtroy phants, robbing Sem 
of cbeir nent. 14, | 


LC 
1 * | 


* 


very well in the open air 
the ſevere winter in 1 
ſo hardy 


tary don; the leaves are 


pair of oval lobes, terminated by 


a milky juice from the woend. As 1 have not ſeen the 
no gecount of them. uh 

This does not put out ſackers from the root fo freely as 
the American kinds, fo truſt either be propagated by layers, 
or cutting off ſome of the roots, and planting them upon = 
het-bedz by which method it may be propagated, 

t my plant was too weak for this purpoſe, when it was 


The eighth fort grows naturally at the Cape of Good 
— N hath a ſtrong woody ftalk, which riſes ten or 
twelve feet high, covered with -a gray bark, ſending out 
many fmooth branches, garniſhed with trifoliate leaves, 

ing upon pretty long foot - ſtalks. The lobes of the 
leaves are' oval, entire, on their under fide, but 
ſmooth, and of a lucid on their upper; the flowers 
are produced from the wings of the leaves in ſmall bunches ; 
they are of an herbaceous colour. 

r 


a woody ſtalk to the height of ſeven 
or eight feet, covered wirh -a brown bark, putting out 
many irregular braaches, garniſhed with trifohate leaves, 
2 upon long foot - ſtalks. The lobes of this fort are 

lar, ſike a rhombus, downy on their under 
fide; but of a dark preen on their 1 „The flowers come 
out in flender bunches from the fide of the branches, of a 
whitiſh herbaceous colour, and foon fall away. 

The tenth ſort grows naturally at the Cape of Good Hope. 
This riſes with a woody ftalk hke the eighth, dividing into 
many branches, covered with a brown bark, 1 with 
trifolitze leaves, whoſe lobes are wedge or heart-ſhaped, 
of a lucid green, and fit cloſe to the branches. This fort 
does not flower here, ſo far as I can find, for I have had 
ſome of the plants in my care above forty years, but they 
have not flowered as yet. S | 

The elevgtith fort is a native of the Cape of Good e. 
This hath reſemblance of the fotmer, but the lobes 
of the leaves are twice as large, and are oval, with ſome 
indentures on their edges; they have ſeveral tranſverfe 
veins running from the midrib to the edges, and are very 


| iff, of a bright lucid green on both ſides. This fort has 
| act flowered fare &@ far as-1 cum Levin. - wk 
4 © The 


LR. 


y the fecond, fourth, and fifth: 


rows naturally at the Cape of Good | 


| 


NH u 


1 The ewelfiln ert came from the Cape ef Good Hope, - 
where it grows naturally. [This riſes with a woody falk 
ſeven or eight feet high, :dividing into ſeveral irregular, 


branches, covered: with a dark brown bark; garniſhed with | 2 
| grow a" year, 


narrows ſpent iſhaped, wifeliate leaves, ſtanding upon 
long foot- ſtalks, dwny on their under fide, but of alaci 
on their uppen The flowers are: ſmall, of an her- 


The CHARACTERS are, 


neur London it is benbe 


Howin 
taken of an (8, 


- 


> through the 
winter in the open air in England, ſo they are planted in 
pots or tubs, and houfed in autumn; during the winter 
they muſt be treated in the ſame way as other green 
houſe. plants. They all retain: their leaves through the 
year, ſo make a gond variety when intermixed with other 
plants in the greenhouſe in winter. They may be 


| They may.be props- 
gated by cuttings, which ſhould: be planted in pots the be- 


$inning of April, and plunged into a moderate hot- 
d, covering them cloſe with hand or bell-glafſes, ſereen- 
ing them from the ſun in the heat of the day. The cut- 
tings ſhould be now and then refreſhed/with water, but it 
ſhould not be given in too great quantity. If they ſucceed, 
they will put out roots in about two months ; when they 
begia to ſhoot, they ſhould be gradually hardened to bear 
the open air, into which they muſt be removed, placing 
them in a ſheltered ſituation ; when the cuttings have filled 
the pots with their roots, they ſhould be ſhaken out, and 
parted carefully, planting each into a ſ ſmall pot, 
placing them in the ſhade till they have taken new root, 
when they may be intermixed with other! exotic plants in 
a ſheltered. fituation for the ſummer, and in autumn be re- 
moved into the green-houſe. - _ + _. | 
The fourteenth ſort grows naturally in the iſland of Cey- 
lon, This riſes with a woody ftalk ten or twelve feet high, 
clothed with trifoliate leaves, ſtanding upon pretty long 
foot-ſtalks. The lobes of the; leaves are oval; they are 
thick, ſmooth, and of a. lucid green. The flowers are 
ſmall, of an herbaceous colour, and are produced in looſe 
panicles at the end of the branches. Theſe ſeldom appear 
in England. "4 mf ; 
This plant is teader, ſo muſt be placed in a moderate 

Kove, otherwiſe. it will not live through the winter in Eng- 
land. It may be propagated by cuttings in the ſame way 


as the former ſorts, but requires a warmer bed than thoſe to | 


promote their putting out roots. When they have. good 
roots, they ſhould be each tranſplanted. into a ſeparate ſmall 
pot, and plunged into the tan - bed, and treated in the ſame 
way as other tender exotic plants. | | 
The fifteenth ſort grows naturally in Spain, Italy, and 
the Levant, where the leaves are uſed for tanning of leather ; 
this riſes.with an irregular ſhrubby ſtalk to the height of ten 
or twelve feet, ſending out many ſpreadingirregular branches, 
covered with a ſmooth brown bark, garniſhed with ſingle, 
obverſe, oval leaves, rounded at their points, which ſtand 
upon long foot-ſtalks ; they are ſmooth, Riff, and of a lucid: 
green, having a ſhort midrib, from whence ſeveral tranſ- 
verſe veins run toward the border. The flowers come out 
at the end of the branches upon long hair-like foot-ſtalks, 
which divide, and branch into large hair-like bunches, of a 


—— colour: they are ſmall, white, and compoſed of 
ive {mall oval petals, which ſpread open. | 


be flower bas i bellied empalement,” 


' {aining * 
The Sreits are, 
I: RIS Ee (Nadrumn) 


i) b ck : 1 
floril Putman Lin. Sp. Plaut. * —— 
Sr 
. Risse (Aline) © inerme, racemit eres, rife 
— — Lin. Sp. Pl. 200: Smooth Carramt with 

chen, and bracteæ longer than the floxver ; feet Alpine 


3. Rives (Nigram) inerme, racemis piloſis, floribus ob- 
longis. Lin. Sp. Plant. zer. Carrant without ſpines,” having 
Hairy branches and oblong flowers ; black Curran.” ' 
- 4. Rin#s' (Americanum) incrme, racemis glabris, flori- 
bus campanulatis. Current with unarmed” ſmonth branches, 
and Jell-Sapa hrs, - © 457 4 OH. 2775037 47 2% 216 
The firſt ſort grows naturally in the northern parts of 
Europe, but has been long cultivated in the gardens, and 
greatly improved, ſo that at preſent there are the following 
varieties in the Engliſh gardens, viz. the'common Currant 
with ſmall red fruit, the ſame with white fruit, and another 
with pale fruit, which is commonly called the'Champaign 
Currant ; but, ſince the two ſorts of Dutch Currants have 
been introduced, and become plenty in the 
old red and white Currants have been almoſt baniſhed, ſo 
that they are rarely to be found in the Engliſh gardens at 
ſent. | 4 2 ee (24g | 
Prerhe ſecond ſort is kept in a few s for the ſake of 
variety, but, as the fruit is very ſmall, and has little flavour, 
it is not much cultivated. + . 

The third ſort grows naturally in Helvetia, Sweden, and 
other northern countries, and is ſometimes cultivated in 
gardens for its fruit, of which is made a rob, which is 

| tly eſteemed for ſore-throats, from whence the fruit has 
called Squinancy Berries for their great uſe in quinkes. 
As this fruit has a ſtrong diſagreeable flavour, it 15 rarely 
admitted to the table. | | i 
The fourth fort grows naturally in Penſylvania, from 
whence the plants were ſent to Mr. Peter Collinſon ſeveral 
ears paſt, and has been diſperſed to moſt parts of England. 
his has been by ſome thought to be the ſame with the 
common black Currant, but thoſe who have long cultivated 
it, know it is verydifferent. The ſhoots of this being much 
ſmaller and more compaR, the bark is of a darker colour ; 
the leaves are ſmaller, thinner, ſmoother, and have not 3 
rank ſmell like thoſe of the common ſort. The flowers are 
ſmaller, bell-ſhaped, and in thinner Bunches ; the 
fruit is ſmaller, and not ſo round; the plants of this do not 
produce much fruit, nor is it ſo good as-to merit N 
tion, ſo the plant is only kept by way of curioſity. I * 
fruit of the red and white Currants are greatly eſteemed | 
the table, and are alſo very in fevers ; they are cool 


flore 
92 


This plant is cultivated, for fale in the nurſery-gardens 


ing and grateful_to the towach, quench thirk, 25 ate 


r c 


ardens, the 


RIC 2 RIC 
refiringent.. The jelly oy my the juice — Ay ew rao — oh 


2 fruit and ſugar is very is Fic ma in fevers, and is uſed as 
D This git may be 


petals, but | — 
nals — which. are comnefted in ſeveral — terminated by 
2 E fammits. The female flowets; which are firuated 
they may be | oz the upper part of the ſpite, bave' empalements cut into fue 

WK ber; — as the fruit is greatly uſed for | /egments, and are armed with prickles ; — But 
wi ts very eee © have a ſucceſſion of it for fo in the center is fituattd an ov germen, 


is clojely ſhut up 
| 2 G ne in the empalement, ſupporting three bort Fyler, which-avre bi 
ee gn Currant differs from the other only i in afterward — 
the colour of * Halt which is of a pale red or fleſh co- na rg having 


crowned by fingle fligmas. Jie germen furns to 4 
three furrows, dvi diag into three tells, 
Jour... The taſte is ſo near to the other, as not to be diſ- with three valves en ee 
ungniſned; but, this Being of « diferont colour, makes a . | e 205 vis — 
ragety, on the table. 5 "aan. jos u 9 4 
ie are plants of all theſe ſorts with variegated leaves, | 1. Ricinus (Yulgaris) foliis peltatis ſerratis, heat 
which are kept in ſome gardens for the ſake of variety, but, | glaucis, petiolis glanduliferis. Ricinus with: target ape 
222 ations go off when the 7 are N N | 13 which pe their 3 2 f 
12 ſerve notice. - ] flalks bearing plands. | - | 
eſe forts may be eaſily propagated by planting their | - © © — (Americamus) foliis TY ſubſerratis;/ Ibis 
cuttings any time from the middle of September to 5 end | amplioribus utrinque virentibus. Ricinis with target 
of October, upon a ſpot of freſh earth, either in rows at one | haves, which are ſomewbat Jawed, * bobes are lar 555 
foot aſunder, or in beds, which in the ſpring muſt be kept | and green on both fides, 
ve clear from weeds. Theſe may remain one or two | 3. Ricinus. (Urens)  foliis. peltatis — 2h fertatis, 
years in the nurſery, during which time they muſt be pruned | capſulis hiſpidis, Tab. 219. Ricinus cih tar ger M Haut, 
up for the purpoſes defi i. e. either to clear ſtems about | which are unegually ſawwed, and prickly — to the fruit. 
one foot high, if for ſtandards, or, if for walls, pales, or | 4. Ricinus (Rugo/us) foliis peltatis ſerratis, capſulis 
eſpaliers, they may be trained. up flat: then they ſhould be rugoſis hon echinatis. Tab. 220. Palma: Chrifti with target- 
planted out where: they are to remain, for the younger they af lu, u be r | 47: Auger 
ne planted, the better they will ſucceed : the beſt ſeaſon for not prickly. t 17.0 2 
which is ſoon after the leaves to decay, that they '5- Ricmys (Africanus) foliis peltatis ſerratis, lobis mars 
way take root before winter, ſo | they _ de in no | imis, caule geniculato; capſulis echinatis. 'Ricine? with 
"Keep of ſuffering from «uy Hon in the ſpring ſhaped Jawed kaves, having the 1 lobes, en 
En generally planted in rows at about.cen | Holt, and ric 4 comers to the 
diſtance in the rows, in thoſe gardens | , 6. — vs Sons foliis — been lobis mar- 
— fruit bs Come far ſale ; but the beſt method is imis, caule geniculats, capſulis 1nermis. Palma Chrifti a ith 
Res Gown Ed leo eſpaliers, in which manner frat. faxed target ſhaped leaves, having: wery large lobes, e 
up m room a garden, and their uit rr to — He 
* much fairer 1 Re 7. Ricinus (Minor), folits palmatis ſerratis, ardferalide 
Akaner the ſhould placed an eſpalier, be 
ads th be 2 or — Pp their r, ought. 
may be train aſa „ * is of great ren ſeeds. 
mie dt 8. la ; The firſt art. grows. netorally in Hie and other warm 
Thoſe that are e ifa or» or walls, ſhould "Y parts of Europe. This riſes wich a ſtrong berbaceous Kalk 
be allowed the g ſame * lanted againſt. to the height of ten or twelve ſeet ; the joints are at à great 
_ a ſouth-eaſt wall or pale, it will cage their _ to ripen at | diſtance from each other ; the ſtalk and branches are of a 
leaſt a fortuight or three weeks ſooner than 2 in the | gray colour ; the leaves art large, and have long foot-ſtalks ; 
open air; and thoſe which are planted a north wall | they are deeply divided into ſeven lobes, which are ſawed 
or pale, will be proportionably later, fo 2 char by this me- || on their edges, and are on their. under fide ; at the 
thod the fruit may be continued a long time in perfection, divifion of the lobes is a ſort of naveh, where the. foot-ſtalk 
eſpecially if thoſe againſt the north yum are matted in the | joins the leaves. The flowers are diſpoſed in long ſpikes 


— 


Weit, capſulis echinatis. Ricinus with hand. fb ped Saqved 
leaves, dee Gat Lil nen. 
a 


— ——— —ꝛ —ẽẽ— — — I—_ ——— —_—— —— 


heat of the day, Which ariſe at the divigen of the branches; the diver phi > 
; Theſe plants. produce their 401 upon the farmer year's | of the ſpikes are garniſhed with male flowers; which have 
wood, and alſo upon ſmall s which come out of the | ſwollen empalements, divided into three parts, which open, | 


eld wood; ſo that i in pruning , theſe inags ſhould be | and ſhew a great number of ſlender ſtamina, 'terminated'by 
preſerved, and the young ſhoots ſhortened in portion.to | whitiſh ſummits, connected at their baſe into ſeveral ſmall | 
their firength. The only method, very nece to be ob- | bunches: The female flowers, which occapy the upper 
ed in pruning of them, is, not to lay their ſhoots too | part of the ſpike, have prickly empalements, which incloſe 
cloſe, and never to prune their ſnags to make them 8 the raundiſh germen, upon which ft three ſhort ſtyles, 
his, with a ſmall care in obſerving. the manner of their | crowned by oblong ſtigmas. The germen afterward be- 
growth, will be ſufficient to inſtruct any perſon how to ma- | comes an oval capſule with three deep channels, cloſely 
I this plant, ſo as to produce great quantities of fruit. armed with ſoft ſpines, and divided into three cells, ber a 
beſe plants will thrive and produce fruit in almoſt any | containing one oblong ſtriped ſeed. 
il or ſituation, and are often planted under the ſhade of The ſecond fort grows naturally in the zum af. * 
ky but the fruit is always beſt-when they are planted in Weſt-Indies, where it is calle&Agovus Caſtus, or Oil-tree. 
open air, and upon a light loamy ſoil. This is often confounded With he former; moſt of the bo- 
RICINOIDES, See IaTroPH A. | | perk ſuppoſe they are the ſame plant; but as I have cul 
Chit, vnde Tourn. Inſt. R. H. 532. a 307. Palma trated both more than fotty years, in which time I have 
vulgò. 40 2 never 


210 
never obſerved either of them,vary, for 1/think- there can 


Meder: 


biate. This: bach 
fret high the leaves | g. 
on both ſides, and are un- 
are ſfrorter, the ſeed» 


« Ofe thagt Ninε¹⁰Q di 


— — 
u hbeeder, nat. iu 


the plants of | 
- © | lefwinter, bur young plants are much pi 
which: are thus preſerved; therefore- few perſons 
trouble to loop them,” unleſs when” the ſeaſons 


Tien aon en 
Breen on. 
= 


| of May; \when the ſeaſon is warm, they 


RIC 


le. to thoſe 


ae at the 


ring. and when the d 


arger, toward | 1h 


to enduro the ohen ait by degrees ; and then if ſome of th 


| | Into larger Pen 


| | 11 in winter; and: ä 
Hoyer fave — 2 for they | 
refted:from: froſt and cok Winds, 16 that they will ene 


deeply. cut as of (ſome- othey ſorts}. The 


© 4 
FS 


i 


- but i N 
the Winter, they muſt be 
to time as their 


f 


; 
E 
7 


muſt be re- 


+ 


8 


: 


only require to-be 


(pikes of flowers are large; the em 


the winter in 2-warm 
3 tbe ſummita on the 


ſtamin ofthe — flowers. 


green-houſe, without any Held 0 
14. $i; — e! FO . 25. a „ 4 
0 1 


artificial wWarmk 


are whitiſh ; the capfules. are large, 


in che Spaniſh 


1 lants deſerva + 
vl e ſingular beauty of their leaves 
541. "Y flowers make 


|, and cloſely armed 


| no great appearance;) 
finth. ſort which may be propagated every 


from whence the late Mr. Robert Millar ſent me the ſeeds. 


curious for 
their 


> a1 der 
"cp ially * forts 

ani | 
de, becauſe 


thoſe: perſons 3 to place them into 


Fhe plants of this ſort are in every reſpect like thoſe of the 
fifth, but. the capſules which ineloſe the ſeeds are ſmooth; j 
permanent, therefore may be pat don 


in winter. ma 
among which 
ders, aſſord an a 


y cultivate them as other 'annyal. 


theſe; Bei -placeFcither in 
and this difference is * | 


as 2 diſtinct ſpecies.. 


ants; 
2 


ble variety; but it muſti be 


as theſe are large growing plants, never to place them too 


naturally in Carolina, and ſeveral 
other parts of America. Of this there are two varieties, if 
nat diſlinct ſpecies ;: one of them has a red. ſtalk, and the 


The ſeventh fort grows near other 


of leſs growth, becauſe 
bear and Y 


them; and thoſe 


Which are planted in 


= . 


pots, ſhould be allowed room for thei roots to expand, 
frequently watered, otherwiſe they will uot 


they are diſtinguiſhed by the inhabi- 
the title of red and —— Oil-ſeed. 
1 riſe more than three foet high, 
top 1ato two or three branches; the leaves 
are much leſs than thoſe of the other ſorts, and deeper di- 
vaded ; their borders are unequal | 


and muſt! be 
tants o America, very 
The ſtalks of theſe The inh 


divided at the 


abitants of 
ſeeds of theſe plants, which ſerves 
| lamps; and as the plants come 
ly ſawed ; the ſegments of | 


the Weſt-Indies draw an oil from the 
for the uſe of their 
as weeds in thoſe warm 


countries, ſo they are at no trouble ts cultivate the plants, 
but employ their negroes to collect the ſeeds from the plants 


the leaves are frequently cut on 
flowers are ſmaller and more 
former ſorts; the 
light green, and are 
are. ſmall, and are finely 


des. The ſpikes of 
than thoſe of the 
| rounder, and of a, 
1 ſoft ſpines; the ſeeds 


| which grow naturally, 
oil at a ſmall expence. 
| childrens heads. 


ſmaller, | 


| 
| 
| 


are furniſhed with the 
This oil is good to kill lice in 


- 


The ſeeds of the firſt fort is the Cataputia major of the 
ſhops; theſe have been formerly given by ſome perſons t9 
purge watery humours, which they do both upward 
downward with great violence, ſo that at preſent theſe ſeeds 


There are ſeveral other ſpecies which grow naturally in 

both Indies, which have not been-exa 

taniſt ; . three or four ſorts, 
appeared to be very different 

forts, bat the ſeeds were too old to grow. 


mined by any curious 


rom any of the known | are rarely uſed. 


RIPENING OF FRUIT early. 
In order to have early fruit, a wall ſhould be erecded 


The forts here enumerated, I have cultivated ſeveral years, | 
dave kept their difference, ſo X 
| being diſtin& ſpecĩes; and 1 intended 


and have always found th 


ten feet high, in le 
that I have: no. doubt of : 


gth according 


to the number of t 


. a i af 01 
three years forcing ; the metho. wy is 
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will over- 
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— about four inches thick, muſt be faſtened” on a | 
pos wall, Built to t the earth of the border. from 
ling into the walk, and alſo to ſecure the timber from | 

ing; to reſt the giaft- lights upon; which lights are to 
bn, backward to the wall, to 
ball 


four 


be occaſion. o_ | | 
ſhes placed about four. inches diſtance, cut out of whole 
placed” between theſe glaſſes, ſo that the! 


muff be 
mn may ref on them. 


nt either of the ends, according as the wind 


the next year 


planted.in theſe frames are, 
arle, the Early Newingzon, and 

F Early, the Elruge and Newington. Nec- 
tarines ; the Maſculine Apricot ; i May, Duke and May' 


R ba been faund by experience, that the trees will be! 
inne if the heat be, applied before January ;, and chat the 
twe'for applying the hear for bringing either Duke or May 
Cherries, is about the beginning. .that month, and apply- 
ing heat at the ſame time would do for Apricots ; ſo that: 

beginning of March, be 


the Maſcaline-Apricot will, by the 
—_ a Duke Cherries, and will be ripe by the beginning 
g 4 


Cberries thus forced, will not hold fo well as Apricots, 
though the former will laſt; perhaps, for ſeven years in 
— but Apricots will thrive and proſper thus many 


Fairchild's Early NeAtrine commonly ripens about the 
end of May, if they are forced at the time, and the 
Brupnon ine wilt follow that. "ot | 


need not be fo great as is direfted for thoſe 
open air, becauſe they will never ſhoot ſo vi | 
aſt ſo long, therefore eight or nine feet will be ſufficient. 
The trees againſt that part of the wall, which is defi 
for forcing, ſhould be pruned as ſoon as their leaves 
to decay, that the buds on the branches which are left, 
mA 2 b nag el the nouriſhment of the 
es, where wi become turgid and ſtrong, by 

the time the walls ard cated. IP 4 
4 22 Grapes, Nectarines, Peaches, and Plumbe, if 
* proves cold, the forcing heat muſt be continued till 
* ſettled, to keep the fruit growing; but ſome of the 
glaſſes ſhould be opened in the morning in March and April, 
in the wind is till and the ſun warm; and they ſhould 
E permitted to receive the ſhowers that fall, while the fruit 
= growing ; but while they are in bloſſom, no rain ſhould 
1 near them, becauſe, if there ſhould be any moiſture 
ged in the boſom of the flowers, and the ſun ſhould ſhine | 


rouſly nor 


ſhelter the fruit as there 


| There mult alis, be à door | 
to the profile of the frame at each end, that it may | 


J. val, concave, colourtd leaves. 


. mex afterward turns to a rounds, 
|. ment, including one hard ſeed. 


* 


As for Grapes, the White Chaſſelas and Black Sweet - | 
_— | | high, dividing into ſeveral ſpreading branches, 


As. for the. diſtance of theſe trees one from another, it 
planted in the 


gned | 


RIV 
Another tffing which oopht to be obfervett' in plantin 

fruit in theſe frames is, to plant thoſe fruits Which come for- 
ward together, aud thoſe which come late by themſelves, 
beraufe it will be prejudicial to the forward” fruit, to give 
they have done g, W 
may re- 
of them, 


hes he 


a 
% 
— - 


The ChHaracrters are, 


The empalement of is 


The SPpzcies are, 


Aal. ae | * 
2. Rivinta (Scandens) ſcandens racemoſa, amplis” ſo- 
lani-foliis,- baccis violaceis. Plum. Nov. Gen. 48. Climb- 
ing branching. Rivinia with Nightſbade leaves, and. Vile 
collared t. | Ry F mw” 
The fff fort riſes. with firabby Ratks abbut bur" feet 
coveted with 
bark, garniſhed with ſpear-ſhaped entire 
ng flender. foot-ffalks ; they” are 
bu Ae. 
branches. 


a gray- Ig 
leaves, ffanding upon | | 
ſmooth, of a lucid green, and p 


y thick confi 


fide of the branches, ſhaped:like thoſe of the other, and 
are ſucceeded by blue berries about the ſame fize as thoſe. 
of the former. This fort grows naturally in Antigua, from - 
whence I have received the ſeeds; ĩt was alfo found row - 
ing at the Havannah by the late Dr. Houftoun, who found 
the firſt ing in Jamaica. i ROS 

They are bot pagated by ſeeds, which remain long 
in the groand 2 they vegetate ; I have had them lie 
two years before the plants have appeared, but they never 
riſe the ſame year the ſeeds are ſown. - 
Theſe berries ſhould be ſown in pots, and plunged into 
a moderate hod-bed. . As the plants will not come up the 
ſame year, ſo the pots ſhould be removed into the ſtove before 
winter, and plunged into-the tan-bed ;. during the winter 


bot through the glaſſes, it would be apt to deſtroy them. 


| ſeaſon, the earth muſt be ſometimes refreſhed, » : 


R O 


bol ein. Ip the ring the 
ſtove, and pl un auen a enn bot bes to bring aan 
y ſhould not then riſe, the earth mu 


vr 


| Tonis ak 


When N ts come up and are fit to remove, they. 
ſhould be each tranſplanted into a ſeparate ſmall pot, and 
. plunged into a bot, bed, and muſt be treated in the ſame 
wax as other plants from the fame countries. 
why Ba ae ear, ſo make a variety 
in the | ve in winter, and when they flower, make a fine 
appearance, though their Howers are but ſmall ; for as they | 
2 in long bunches, N. almoſt every joint to- 
the end of the branches, ſo the whole plant is well 
. adorned during their continuance, a | 
' ROBINIA.: Lin. Gen. Plant. 775. Falſe Acacia. 
xy N are, 2 and 6 * ed 
of the floxwer i 14 vi into 
bo: 1 ee ng narrow, but the upper one 
is broad. The flower it of the Pra-bloom kind ; the flandard is 
Large, roundifh, obtuſe, and ſpreads open. The two wings are 
oval, and have ſbort, er, which are obtuſe. The keel 
is rowndifh, compreſſed, obtuſe, and ir exiended the length of 
the wings. In the center is ftuated ten flamind, nine joined 
together, and the other A anding * terminated by roundiſþ 


ray It hath * ndrical . Supporting a, 
* 
. now an * . 22 der e 2 


2 | «+ 
The Species are, | 
p - Romwmnia ee n nell unifloris, 


pari-pinnatis. Hort. Upſal. 212. Nala with fr 


alks 5 bunches of flowers, and unequal winged 
2 * om - Hic, 4 2. called in America Loch. 


* Rozinia (Echinata ta) pedunculis racemoſis, foliis im- 
* pinnatis, leguminibus echinatis. Robinia with foot- 
Halli, e long bunches 7 flowers, unequal winghd leaves, 
and 
2 (Hi ſpida) foliis impari- itinatis, foliolis 
-ovatis, racemis pedunculiſque hiſpidis. Robinia sib un- 
equal winged leaves, bai oval lobes, whoſe branches and 
foot: ſtalks of the Powers art armed with Ringing Jpines ; alle 
Acacia, with a Roſe-coloured I. 
-pinnatis, foliolis ova- 


4. Rosin (Roſa) foliis 
tis acuminatis, ramis 2 a 5 peduneulis racemoſis. 
Robinia with unequal winged 2 boſe lobes are oval and 
acute-jointed, knobbed | ſmooth braubes, and oY fer growing in 

long bunches. 

F. Roninia (Glabra) foliis impari-pinnatis, foliolis ob- 
longo ovatis, pedunculis racemeſis confertis. Robinia with 
unequal winged leaves, baving oblong oval lobes, and foot- 

1 wwith bunches, e 4575 Swag growing in elufters. 

6. Roni (Alaaf Toliis i leger Phanatz, foliolis ob- 
vers&-ovatis, An aggregatis axillaribus, leguminibus 
; membranaceo-tetragonis. Robinia wvith unequal winged 
leaves, whoſe lobes are obwerſely oval; Tong bunches of flowers 
owing in clufters from the fides of the branches, and pods 

wing four-winged membranes, © 

ban 10] Pyramidata) foliis duplicato-pi 2 fo- 
nolis ovatis ſeſſilibus, floribus ſpicatis terminalibus. Rob:nia 
with doubly-æuinged leaves, whoſe lobes are 0 84 5 cloſe to 

the midrib, and ſpikes of flowers terminating the D. 

8. Ro BIN IA (Viale foliis pinnztis, foliolis lanceolatis 
oppoſitis, racemis axillaribus pedunculis longioribus. Rabinia 
avith winged leaves, having ſpear-ſhaped lobes, 2 oppoſite, 

An long Punches of flowers on the Aden * the branches, upon 

longer foot-flalks. 


8 


ay be taken ent of oblong acuminatis, racemis gg: þ 


2 but if the 
2 becauſe She plants may come up the fol- ine fe 


1 brought to Paris from Canada by Monſ. Robine, and and ſoon 


| houfes which were built at Boſton in New Engl and, upon 


7 


R OB 


go-ovatis. Robinia with uncq op 
77 2 4h 


$55 (F Faulen e ſim plicids, folic, 


W petiolatis. Hort. 212 Robin oh 

oot-fialks, and leaues growing by fours upon f+ ber. alli. A 
11. Roninia (Caragana) pedunculis fimplicibyy, falls 
abrupte R Hort: Upfal. 212. Feline 


foot:flalks, and —_ leaves. i n 
12. Ronixze dunculis ſim leder, 
uaternatis Ciba lo aw plal. 212. 1 2 far 


der- Halle, and four leaves fating cloſe to the — 
The firſt ſort is the common falſe Acacia, 
native of North America, The ſeeds "of 0 this. were 


he, 18.2 


after the ſeeds were brought from Virginia to England, 
1 Jouve: 
1 11 er, their branches were frequent broke 
ardens ; but of late years it is become faſhionable again, 
theſe trees planted. 
large fize in 


where the trees were raiſed 1 in, ſeveral gardens, which for 
ſome years, while „were in. great eſteem ; but Ms 
in the ſummer, which them un- 
htly, fo | that for ſeveral years they 2 ſeldom planted 

15 
in ule numbers of the trees have been raiſed, ſo at pre- 
ſent there are few gardens in which there are not ſome of 
This ſort grows to a ye " America, where 
the wood is much valu for” its duration; moſt of the 


the firſt ſettling of the Engliſh, was with this nber, _ 
continues very ſound at this time. 

It grows very faſt while young, fo that in two or 
years. from ſeed, the plants will be eight or ten feet xy 
and i it is not uticommon to ſee ſhoots of this tree fix or 
eight feet long in one ſummer, The branches .are armed 
with ftrong crooked thorns, garniſhed with winged leaves, 
"compoſed of eight or ten pair of oyal lobes, terminated 
an odd one; they are of a bright green, 1 u 
cloſe to the midrib. The flowers come out fro 
of the branches in pretty long bunches, 1 1 | 
like thoſe of Laburnum, each flower 2 7 on a ſlender 
foot-ftalk. They are of the butterfly or Pea-bloſſom ki 
white, and ſmell very ſweet. * pear in 917 
when the trees hrs! wal charged Were, the 
fine appearance, and their = perfumes, 30 f eden 
bient air; but they are of ſhort duration, ſeldom continuing 
more than one week in beauty; after the flowers fade, the 
n becomes oblong compreſſed pods, which in warm 
eaſons come to perfection in England, but ripen pretty 
late in the autumn. 

The leaves of this tree do not come out till late in the 
ſpring, and they fall off pretty early in the autumn, which 
renders it leſs valuable 2 it would otherwiſe be, were 
their leaves of longer duration. 

The ſecond ſort is leſ common than the firſt. There was 
a large tree of this kind ſome years growing in the garden 
of the biſhop of London at Fulham, which produced pleaty 
of ſeeds. The pods of this ſort are much ſhorter, an 
cloſely beſet with ſhort prickles, but in other reſpects agrees 


. the arg ſort. 
he thir "fort ws 

he bet ht of twenty feet, but in England 
at preſent, it ſcems to of low growth ; the branc 


ſometimes riſes to 

ſpread out near the ground, and produce their flowers very 
ang, which is a ſure fign of its not growing tall here. . 

The branches of this tree, and alſo the foot-ſtalks of the 

flowers, are cloſely armed with ſmall brown ſpines, like 

ſome ſorts of Roſes ; the leaves are like thoſe of the 
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naturally in Carolina, where it 


9. L (Larifelia) foliis impari-pinnatis, * 


fort, but their lobes are larger and rounder. The 2 


— 


” 2. 
bunches like thoſe of the former, but are larger 
Roſe colour. | | 


wi 'of a 


fort prows naturally at Campeac hy, from 
| 22 late Dr. Houſtoun ſent the ſeeds. The riſes 
ith a | ght of thirty or forty feet, 


e 


by 
Ted with 'a dark brown bark,' but' the young ſhoots 
ind the foot-ftalks of the flowers are covered with an iron- 


_— "= 

| branches; they are blue, and ftand foot-ſtalks 3 

theſe are ſucceeded by pods ſhaped of the firſt 
ſort, but axe downy. wa, 

The ninth fort was diſcovered by the late Dr. Houſtoun | 


ily 


r at Cam This rifes with a ſtrong 
woody ſtem upward of thirty feet high, dividing at the 
top into m — with a dar 


an OR EG yiſh 

bark, ed with white, garniſhed with winged eaves, : 
compoſed of fix or ſeven pair of lobes, terminated by an 
odd one, of a lucid green on their u fide, but pale on 

| their under. The flowers are produced in long looſe bunches - 
from the fide of the branches; they are of a pale Roſe co- 
lour, and have'very long foot · ſtalks; theſe are ſucceeded 
by oval pods ſwelling in the middle, where is lodged one 


or two kidney-ſhaped ſeeds. | 
The tenth fort 2 naturally in Siberia and Tartary:- 
This hath a ſhirubby ſtalk eight or ten feet high, ſending 


out ſeveral branches which grow erect, covered with a 
ſmooth yellowiſh bark; the leaves have each two 


pair of 


coloured down; the leaves are unequally winged ; the lobes 
xe oblong, obtuſe, and bf a pretty thick confiftence ; — 
ire on their upper ſide, but have ſeveral tranſverſe 
reins on their under. The flowers are produced at the 
end of the branches in long cloſe bunches ; there are fix 
or ſeven of them gathered together in cluſters. The flowers 
ue but ſmall, and are of a yellowiſh red colour; the pods 
of this are like thoſe of the firſt ſort. | 

The fixth fort prows'naturally in Iamaica, where the in- 
habitanits give it the appellation of . This hath 
a ſtrong woody ſtem, which riſes forty feet high, and divides 
into branches, covered with a dark brown ſpotted 
dark, garniſhed with unequal winged leaves, compoſed of 
three or four pair of obverſe oval lobes, terminated by an 
odd one. The flowers come out in branching bunches from 
the fide of the branches; theſe generally appear at a time 
when the trees are deſtitute of ; prog oe | as they have 
large cluſters of flowers at every joint, ſo the trees ſeem 
covered with them. The bunches. at the extremity of the 
branches are the largeſt, and are formed pyramidally. The 
flowers'are but ſmall, and do not open fo fully as thoſe of 
the firſt ſort, but are of a pale Roſe colour; ſo make a fine 
appearance; theſe are ſucceeded by pods, having four broad 
membranaceous wings running longitudinally at their four 
corners, and join at their baſe, covering the entirely ; 
2 of the pods contain four or ſive oblong kidney-ſhaped 


The ſeventh fort was diſcovered by Father Plumier, in 
ſome of the French ſettlements of the Weſt- Indies, and was 
ince found by the late Dr. Houſtoun growing naturally at 
Campeachy. This riſes with a ſtrong woody ſtem near 
thirty feet high, ſending out many ſpreading branches, 
covered with a light gray bark, ſpotted with white, gar- 
nihed with double winged leaves, whoſe lobes are oval, 
and fit cloſe to the midrib; they are of a lucid green on 
their upper fide, but of a pale green on their under. The 
are produced in long looſe pyramidal bunches to- 
ward the end of the branches, thoſe on the lower part of 
the bunch having long foot-ftalks, which diminiſh gradu- 
ally to the top, fo as to form a pyramid ; theſe bunches are 
almoſt erect. The flowers are of a ſcarlet colour, ſo make 
a fine appearance.  * oe i, 

The eighth fort was found wing naturally at Cam- 
peachy by the late Dr. Houſtoun. This riſes with a woody 
tem to the height of twenty feet, covered with a very light 
Bray bark, garniſhed with equal winged leaves, compoſed 
if ten or eleven pair of oval lobes, placed oppoſite, .of a 
ucid green on the lower part of the branches, but thoſe 
ward the end are covered with a ſoft iron-coloured down. 
flowers come out in long bunches from the fide of the 


5 


| 


oval pointed lobes, which ſtand upon ſhort fbot-ſtalks. The 
flowers are aced upon fitgle foot-ftalks, which come 
out at the joints of the branches; they are yellow, and 
ſhaped like thoſe of the Laburnum, but are ſmaller.. 
The eleventh ſort grows naturally in Siberia. This riſes 
with a ſhrubby ſtem ten or twelve feet high, ſending out 
many branches on every fide, which are garniſhed with 
abrupt winged leaves, compoſed of four lobes, having ſhorr 
foot-ftalks ; the flowers are produced ſingly from the fide 
of the branches which are yellow, and like thoſe 
of the Laburnum ; theſe appear in May, and are ſucceeded 
1 inches long, containing four or five-ſeeds in 
ene on: 111 
- The twelfth ſort is alſo a native of Siberia. This is a 
low weakly ſhrub, ſeldom riſing more than three or four 
feet high in England. This ſends out a few: ſlender 
branches which want ſupport ; theſe are garniſhed with 
winged leaves, compoſed of four oblong lobes; ſitting cloſe. 
to the branches; the flowers are produeed ſingly upon foot- 
ſtalks, which ariſe from the wings of the leaves. Theſe 
are yellow, and appear the beginning of April, but are 
rarely ſucceeded by ſeeds in England. | _O 

| Theſe two forts are propagated by ſeeds, when they can 
be obtained, and the plants require a moiſt ſoil and a ſhady - 
ir be hug fort is generally ted in the Eagliſh 

The firſt ſort. erally propa in neliſh nur- 

ſeries, by ſuckers — ral gre — of the ob tes; or 
by cutting off ſome of the roots, and planting them upon 
a gentle hot-bed; theſe will put out ſhoots, and become 
plants; but theſe are not ſo valuable as thoſe which are 
raiſed from ſeeds, becauſe they do not make near ſo . * 
progreſs in their growth, and are very ſubject to fend forth 
many ſuckers from their roots, whereby: the ground will 
be filled with them to 2 great diſtance: .- h 
If this is propagated by ſeeds, they ſhould be ſown on a 
bed of light earth, about the latter end of March, or the 
beginning of April; and if the bed is well expoſed to the 
ſun, the plants will appear in about five or fix weeks, and 
will require no farther care but to keep- them clear from 
weeds. In this. bed the plants may remain till the foHlow- - 
ing ſpring, when they ſhould be tranſplanted into a norſery 
about the latter end of March, placing them in rows at three 
feet diſtance row from row, and a foot and a half: aſunder 
in the rows. In this nurſery they may remain two years, 
by which time they will be fit to tranſplant where they are 
deſigned to grow; for as theſe trees ſend forth long tough 
roots, ſo if they ſtand long unremoved, the roots will ex- 
tend themſelves to a great diſtance ; therefore they muſt be - 
cut off when the plants are tranſplanted, which ſome times 


| occaſions their miſcarry ing. 


Theſe - 


„e 
der Ayle the 


KOS$S 


bel id a | This riſes with a woody ſtalk eight ar ten feet his 4 
or eight ing out on very Ade, covered with a. ſmooth 


garniſhed with oblong leaves, ending in 
are entire, and fit. ver cloſe to the. 


ſarface is of a, lucid green, the under is 
little crumpled on aber farkace, and 


2 
1 


8 


7 


AF 
4 flowers come out in bunches at the end 
San are white, and have little ſcent. 


1 
f 
Z 


— Th is i ſecond fort grows naturally in Malabar. 

of. ; th wich 2 woody Belle r gt Bren Fore f , dividing i 
$ ann | with. that ti veral branches, covered with a ſmoot 
The ropagated in the 
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propagated 
early in the 


ROSA. Tourn. Inft. 
tree. 
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| ng | i 5 40 File enn, 
er ee eee 
— the ſame ſeaſon. When | palement FIRE 


| pp, they will require no other care but to The SPECIES are, 3 
keep them clean from weeds till autumn, when, if the t. Nos (Canina) caule aculeato, petiolis inermibus, 
bave made any progrels, ſhould be tranſplanted on a | calycibus ſemipinnatis. Flor. Suec. 406. Roſe with a prick 
north border at about fix. inches diſtance, where they may | Halt, unarmed foot-flalks, and empalements which are half- 
grow two year, and then ax tune! pune where they are | winged ; called Wild Brier, \Dog Roſe, or Hep tre. 
to remain, which ſhould be in a moiſt ſoil. 2. Ros (Sp: atis, ca- 


= ffima) caule petioliſque acule 
RONDELETIA. Plum. Nov. Gen. 15. tab. 12. lycis foliolis ths Flor. Suec. — Roſe with falls 


The CHanacTtaRs are, | aud foot falls armed with ſpints, and the lea ver of tht 
The flower bas a permeneut empalement /itting upon the ger- | empalemont undivided ; commonly | called the Burne- 
men, cut into pm acute points. It has one funnel-ſbayed yeral, | Roje. g 
with a cylindrical tube langer than the empal-ment, cut into 3. Rosa (Villaſa] foliis utrinque villoſis, fructu ſpinolo. 
Fuer reundiſh ſexments at the brim, which are reflexed. It bas | Haller. Helv. 350. Roſe whoſe leaves are hairy on both files, 
foe azvl-fbaped flemina, terminated by fingle ſumm-ts ; the | and the fruit prickly ; Apple-bearing Roſe. 4 
ound — ys 2 under the. flower, ſupporting a flen- | 4. Nos (Eglanteria) aculeata, ' foliis odoratis, ſubtus 
of the tube, crowned by an obtuſe fligma. | rutiginoſis. Haller. Helv. 350. Roſe with ſpines and ſ 
The germen afiereward becomes a roundifh crowned capfule with | ſcented leaves, which are ruſty on their under fide ; common} 
two cells, inclofing deus or three angular ſeeds in each. called Swocet Briar. KP: 
The Spzeins are, 5- Rosa- (Scetice) cavle petioliſque aculeatis, folus pit- 
1. RonDeLETIa (Americana) foliis ſeflilibus; panicula | natis, foliolis apice inciſis, fructu globoſo. Ro/e with füt 
dichotoma. Lin. Sp. Plant. 172. Rendeletia with leaves fit- falt and foot-falk armed with ſpines, winged leaves, wb! 
ting cloſe to the branches. | lobes are cut at their peitts, and a globular fruit ; Scotch Rofe. 
2. Ronnzrzria (Afiatice) foliis petiolatis. Flor. Zeyl. 6. Reva ([rermis) caule inermi, pedunculis hiſpis, 
$0. Rendeletia with leaves growing upon foot-flalks. calyeis foliohis ĩndiviſis, fructibus oblongis. Roſe with © , 
The ſeeds of this plant were firſt ſent me by Mr. Robert | /rrocrh fall, a prickly foat-ftalk to the flower, the ſmall leavt! 
Millar, who collected them on the north fide of the iſland | of rhe cen, undivided, and oblong fruit. ; 
of Jamaica; he alſo obſerved the trees growing plentifully 7. Ros (Hiſpanic) foliis utrinque villoſis, calycis ſo. 
in the Spaniſh Weſt-Indics; I have alſo fince received the | liolis acute ſetratis, fructu glabro. Roſe aue leaves * 


— 
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bat 
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ROS 


/mooth a 
eee . aculeato 


) inermis, foliis pinnatis ſerratis 
foliolis indiviſis. Roſe wir bout 
» aubich are ſmooth on both 


have of the empalement andivided ; wild 


* Ros (Lutea) caule aculeato, foliis pinnatis, fo 
ontis ſerratis utrinque glabris, 
# prickly fall, winged leaves having oval ha, lobes, 
which are 5 on both fides, and 
e; the fingle yellow Roſe. 


grinque glabris, calycis 


Virginian 


pedunculis breviſſi 


foort foot falls to the 


Pinicea) caule aculeato, foliis pinnatis, fo- 
foliz rotundipribus ſerratis, 


12. Ros 4a 
petalis emarginatis bicoloribus. 
prickly falt, winged leaves baving : 
als of the flower indented at the top, and of two 


13. Rosa (Moſchata) caule aculeato ſcandente, foliis 
ſenis glabris, floribus umbellatis. Ro/e with a prickly clinb- 
ig falt, leaves having ſeven ſmooth lobes, 
er Maſt Ro/e. 


rounder ac 


and flowers grow- 


4. Rosa (Centifolia) caule aculeato, pedunculis hiſpi- 
ade N $7973} 28 Lin. Sp. Pl. 491. Rofe 
with a pri „ briftly foot-ftalks, and /mooth half-winge 
apap ns Dutch hundred-leaved Roſe. W 
16. Ros a (Damaſcena) caule aculeato, 
idis, calycibus pinnatifidis hirſutis. Roſe with a prickly 
fall, briftly foot falls to the flowers, and wing-pointed hairy 
| D 


16. Rosa (Alba) caule 
ibus ſemi-pinnatis 


ing in unbelr; 


pedunculis hĩſ- 


unculis lævibus, 
glabris. Lin. Sp. Plant. 492. Roſe 
witha prickly flalk, ſmocth foot-flalks to 1 
5; common great ww | 

17. Ros (Belgica) caule aculeato, foliis ſubtus hirſu- | 
tis, calycibus ſemipinnatis villoſis. Ræſe wwith a prickly flalk, 
leaves which are hairy en their under 
bairy empalements to the flowers ; the Bluſh Belgic Ry/e. | 
18. Ros (Provincialis) caule petioliſque aculeatis, ſo- 
his ſubtus villoſis, calycibus ſemipinnatis hiſpidis. Re 
with prickly falls and foot-flalks, leaves bairy on their under 
ly called Pro- 


aculeato, ped 


and ſmooth 


fide, and half- winged 


fide, and briſily half-wwinged empalements ; common 
wence Roſe, 
19. Rosa (Incarnata) caule inermi pedunculis aculeatis 
alycibus ſemipinnatis. Roſe auiib an unarmed ftalk, prickly 


2 and half-winged empalements to the floxvers 3 the 


20. Ros (Gallica) caule ſubinermi, foliis quinis ſubtus 
nlloſis, calycis foliolis indiviſis. Roſe with a flalk almoſt - 
marmed, lea ver having five lobes, hairy on their under fide, \ 
and the leaves of the empalement undivided ; the red Roſe. 
21. Rosa (Cinnamomea) foliis pinnatis ſerratis ſubtus 
fitis, calycis foliolis indiviſis. Ro/e 
abet, which are hairy on their under. fide, 
and the ſmall leaves of the empalement un- 
nnamon Roſe. 


»/coſa) caule 


loſis, aculeis 
winged ſave 


22. Ros A 


N tioliſque aculeatis, pedun- 


e piloſiſſimis. Roſe with armed ff 
 empalements of the 
called Moſs Provence Roſe. 

There are a great variety of double Roſes now cultivat- 
gardens ; moſt of them have been acci- 


tally obtained from ſeeds, fo that they muſt not de 


flower very hairy; com- 


de. the Engliſh 


ROS 

ranged as diftin& ſpecies, therefore I ſhall only inſert their 
common names, by which they are known in the gardens, 
that thoſe who are inclined to collect all the varieties, ma 
be at no loſs for their titles. The forts before enumerate 
I believe, are diſtin, ſpecies, as, their ſpecific characters 
are different, though it 1s difficult to determine which of 
them are really ſo, therefore I do not poſitively aſſert they 
are — though I have great reaſon to believe they 
are ſo. | Pace 

The varieties of Garden Roſes which are not before 
mentioned : 
The monthly Roſe, J | 
The ftriped monthly Roſe, are all ſuppoſed to be va- 
The York and Lancafter Roſe, f rieties of the Damaſk Roſe. 
Mrs. Hart's Roſe, | — . 
2 red Belgie Roſe is ſuppoſed a variety of the Bluſh 
gic. gl 2 
The ſingle Velvet Roſe, are all varieties; the laſt I 
The double Velvet Roſe, raiſed from the ſeeds of the 
The Royal Velvet Roſe, I pale Provence Reſe. 


The childing Roſe, — 8 | 
The marbl l Roſe.” 1 great * with each 
The double Virgin Roſe, _ Ve 


of * 


The Cabbage Provence is only a variety of the common 
Provence. ww | 
The Bluſh or pale Provence is a variety of the red Pro- 
vence. | 3 
The white monthly, 1 8 
The white Damd, Fare varieties of the Damaſk Roſe.” 
The Frankfort Roſe may be a diltin& ſpecies, but is of 
ring value; the flowers rarely open fair, and have ug 
our. | | | 
The double ſweet Briar, . 
The evergreen ſweet Briar, . 
The double Bluſh ſweet Briar, ) ) STRIPS 
The Auſtrian Roſe with red and yellow flowers, is only 
an accidental variety. | ; Gaiw 238 14 
'The double yellow Roſe is a variety of the ſingle yellow. 
The Roſa Mundi is a variety of the red Roſe. * 
The ſmall, white, and ſemidouble white, are varieties 
of the common white. et a 
The firſt ſort is very common, in hedges in moſt of 
England, ſo is not cultivated in gardens. The heps of 
this are uſed in medicine for making a conſerve. There are 
two or three varieties of this Roſe commonly met with in 
hedges, one with a white, another with a red flower, and 
one with ſmooth leaves; the two firſt are evidently varieties, 
but T doubt if the laſt is not a diſtin ſpecies. 
The ſecond ſort grows naturally in many parts of Laß. 
land. This ſeldom riſes above three feet high. The ſtal 
are ſlender, cloſely armed with ſmall ſpines ; the leaves are 
ſmall, and are compoſed of three pair of roundiſh lobes, 
| terminated by an odd one ; the flowers are white, and have 
an agreeable muſky ſcent. This propagates faſt by its 
creeping roots. 1 by | . 
The third ſort grows naturally in the northern counties 
in England ; this riſes with ſtrong ſlalks to the height of 
ſeven or eight feet. The young branches are covered with 
a ſmooth brown bark; the ſpines are but few, and are 
very ſtrong ; the leaves are large, and hairy on both ſides; 
they are compoſed of three pair of oblong oval lobes, ter- 
minated by an odd one; they are deeply ſawed on their 
edges 3 the flowers are large, ſingle, and of a red. colour, 
ang are ſucceeded by large roundiſh beps or fruit, which 
are ſet with ſoft prickles ; they have a pleaſant acid pulp 
ſurrounding the ſeeds, therefore are by ſome perſons pro- 
' ſerved and made into a ſweetmeat, which is ferved up ia 
deſerts to the table. | 


eat adit, 4 Þ 8 The 
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5 y in ſome parts of Kent. . 
he fifth fort is the Dwarf Scotch Roſe, of which 
ate two varieties, one with à var cer and the 
other of a livid _ eblour. This ſeldom riſes more 
chan a foot "The. ſtalks are covered with a brown 
bark, and are fly armed with ſmall fpines ; the leaves 
are very ſmall, —— thoſe of Burnet ; - the flowers 
are finall, —— fr * to the branches; the fruit 1s mand, 


and of a deep colour, inclining to black when ri 
The 2200 hee Ales bo e height of Bx or feven . 
The Ralks and branches have no Fives, but are covered 


with = -ſmootly reddiſh bark ; the leaves are compoſed of 
three pair of thin oval Jobes, terminated by an add ane, 
of a bright green, and very lightly ſawed on their edges, 
ſtanging pretty far aſunder on the and; the foot - ſtalks 
he t «lovers are armed with briſt hairs ; - the five leaves 
empalement are long, ſlen in the e middle, but 
eee Ei de flowers ire Engi, of 
bright red 13 are "ſucceeded by leng * | 


= heps, which are {maoth. The plants * a ſe 


cond crop of flowers about the end of Auguft, þur theſe fal 
vE, and ere not ſucceeded by heps. 

The ſeeds of the ſeventh fort were ſent me by Robert 
More, Eſq; from. Spain, where he found the _ growing 
naturall z this riſes with ſtrong upright 2 about 1407 

ed with ſtrong t e leaves are 
by Hes; the lobes Sogn ſawed on their 
Age ; the fmall leaves of d the empalement are acutel 
Gwed;- the Howers are ſingle, of a bright red colour; theſe 
are 3 by * {mooth, roundiſþ heps, which ripen 


Were he Ach = was diſcovered by Sig. Micheli, grow- 


T 
ing naturally in the woods near Florence, who ſent it to 
Pr. Boerhaave of Leyden, in whoſe curious gardens I ſaw 
it growing ip the year 1727, who was ſo kind as to com- 
-municate to me 21 fant of it. This bath flender ſtalks, 
which trail u e ground, unſeſs they are ſux ported, 
and if traine 9s r the ſtem of a tree, will riſe 
_—_ or fourteen feet high ; they are artned with crooked. 
r iſhed with fmall leaves, ko 1 3 of 
f oral vcute pointed lobes, terminated by an 
9440 ole ——— and fawed on their edges ; they 
continue 8 ul the year; the flowers are ſmall, fngle, 
white, and have a muſky odour ; cheſe in their natural place 
of growth continue in — great part of the year, but 
their time of flowering in d is in June, 
The nipth'ſorr s naturally in Spain; the ſeeds of this 
were ſent me by Robert More, Eſq; who found the plants 
growing there naturally. This riſes with ereèct ftalks five 
or fix feet high, covered with a green bark, and armed 
with ſtrong 


mooth, of a Jucid green, and are flightly ſawed on their 
edges; theſe — all the year, and make a ly ap- 
. The flowers grow Obey ce ag nches or 
umbels at the end of the branches; they are fingle, white, 
and have a ftrong muſky odour ; ; they ar in =o ſ, and 
if the autumn proves favourable, will continue in acceſſion 


ee orally i Vi and 

tent nat in nia other 
of North America; this riſes with A. ſtal 
the beight of ve of fix feet. The young 2 


vered with a ſmooth purple bark; the r ed 
of four or five 3 terminated by an. 
upper fide, but pale on 


odd one, of a 
their under, and are ani ſawed on their edges; the 
flowers are fingle, of a livid red colour ; the empalement 
b | 


| prickly hairs ; the empalement of the flower is wing-poiat- 


ng, crooked, white ſpines. The leaves are com- 
of five oval lobes, ending in acute points; they are 


or three rows of petals, and the other bas a ſm 


| edges ; ; the foot-ſtalks of the flowers, and be empalementꝰ 
are hairy, and without ſpines ; the empalements ere large 


The eleventh'ſort is the fingle yell 
weak ſtalks, which ſend out — bead ke thi 8 
3 with ſhort, ctooked, brown ſpines. The — 
compoſed of two or three pair of oval thin lobes, 
nated by an odd one, of a light green, ſharply faurd . 
their edges; the flowers grow upon ſhort ſoor Rae. 
are ſingle, of a bright yellow colour, but have nd 
The twelfth ſort is commonly called the A 
The fixtks, branches and leaves, are like thoſe 
but the leaves are rounder ; the flowers are tay 
155 have deep indentures at their points ; they we of 
How within, and of a purpliſh copper colour 
the 5 de; they are ſingle, have no ſcent, aeg 
away. There is frequently a variety of this with 
flowers upon one branch, and copper colour 
This ſort of Roſe loves an open free air 
Erbe chr 10 is the, Muſk Roſe ; "Ars 
weak ftalks to the height of ten or twe - 
with a ſtuoeth >reenith bark, armed with oe 
ſpines. The * are ſmocch, compoſed of three pair 8 
oval lobes, ' terminating in points, end 
with an odd one; they are of a light g reen colour, ſa 
on their edges; ; the flowers are Ea. log in large bunches 
in form of umbels at the end of the branches ; they are 
white, and have a fine muſky odour. - There is one with 
ſingle; and another with'double flowers of this fort. The 
fralks of- theſe plants ate too weak to ſupport themſelves, 
ſo the plants ſhould be placed where 1 — 4. ſupport. 
The fourteenth ſort is the Dutch wefax 
this riſes with prickly ſtalks 
leaves have ſometimes three, at others kve lobes ; the. 
lobes are large, oval, ſmooth, of a dark green, with purple 
edges ; the -Ralk of the flower is ſet with brows brill 
halts; the empalement of the flower is ſmooth, and half 
winged ; the flowers are very double and of a deep red co- 
lour,. but have little ſcent. 
a Aar e * is the Dame Roſe; this riſes with 
ric s eight or ten feet high, covered with a green- 
15 bark, armed with ſhort ſp —— The leaves are com- 
poſed of two pair of oval 44 terminated by an odd one; 
they are of a dark green on their upper fide, but pale on 
their ander; the borders frequently turn brown, and are 
ſlightly fawed ; ; the foot-ſtalks of the flowers are ſet with 


leaved Roſe ; 
out three feet high. T he 


r = fr.. DLECRERS 


ed and hairy; the flowers are of -a ſoft pale red, and not 
very double, but have an agreeable odour ; the heps are 
long and ſmooth. 

"The fixteenth is the common large white Roſe, ſo well 
known as to need no deſcription. Of this there are two 
varieties, one with a half double flower, having but tuo 
r flower, 
and the ſhrub is of lower growth. | 

The ſeventeenth fort is called the Bluſh N. 1. 
this riſes about three feet high, with prick] | 
leaves are compoſed either of five or ſeven) which are 
oval, hairy on their under fide, flightly ſawed on thear 


and half-winged ; the flowers are, very double; of 2 pale 
fleſh colour, and bare but little ſcept. It generally Pro- 
duces great quantities of flowers. The red Belgic Role 
differs Som = ouly in the colour of the flower, which V 
of a deep red 

The eighteenth bort! is the common Provence Roſe, which 
is well known in the Engliſh gardens, being — 


three to four feet high, and are not armed 
the leaves are hairy on their nander fide; the 
armed with ſame ſmall ſpives ; 


; the leaves are compaled of three or 
their, under fide; 


, but not very double, ſpread open wi 
th 4 * —5˖ have an ; 
| with ſtriped 


v 
, which are hairy on their, the ſu 
nt are undivided; 
wide, and decay 
; they are of A * 
The Roſa Mundi is a variety of this 
flowers. 197 - ES 0” - Ut 
- The twenty-firſt fort is the double Cinnamon Roſe ; this 
ij one of the ſmalleſt flowers, and the earlieſt of all the 


| . -Bui hi ede bo continue theſe detanies 


Roſe, yet it is undoubtedly a 
diſtinct ſpecics ; for although the ſtalks and ſhaots of this are 
very like thoſe of the common, yet the plants are diſſicult 


of the common Provence 


propagate, which the common ſort is not. This very 
rarely ſends up ſuckers from the root, and when the branches 
bo that this ſort has been frggueptly propagated by buddi 
it upon ſtocks of other of Roſes, but the plants. fo 
raiſed are not ſo dur thoſe which are propagated by 


yers, - | 2 | trff 
branches of this fort are cloſely armed 


The ſtalks and 
with brown ſpines ; the foot - ſtalks of the flowers and the 
empalements, are covered with long hair- like Moſs ; the 
flowers are of an elegant crimſon colour, and have. a mok 
agreeable odo hb > | tl R 
Moſt of the bet of Roſes are of foreign and 
hare been at various times introduced into the Engliſh gar- 
dens, but they are generally natives of northern countries, 
or grow upon the cold mountains in the warmer parts of 
Europe, ſo they are very hardy in reſpe& to cold, but love 
1 open free air, eſpecially the yellow Roſe, the Aufrian 

ole, and the monthly Roſe. The two former will not 

wer in a warm ſoil and ſituation, nor near the ſmoke of 
pdon ; and the monthly Roſe will not flower much bet- 
Fa unleſs it is planted in a free open air, for it ſeldom 
owers in the fmoke of London 
: The uſual time of theſe ſhrubs producing their flowers, 
5 from July middle or latter cad 4 ; May 


© 


| but the Damaſk, Provence, and Frankfort Roſes, grow 


their calour, 


end of Oe CY 


$* 


- * 


ee. 


" — 


R 


are naturally diſpoſed to laſt, it is proper to plant ſame of 

the monthly Roſes near a warm wall, which will occaſion 

their budding at leaſt three werks or a month before thoſe 
Ar 


in the ait ; and if you give them the help of à glaſt 
before t it will bring their ers much - forwerder, 
eſpecially where dung is placed to the back fide of the wall 


(as is practiſed in raifing early fruits 3) by this method [ 
have ſeen fair Roſes of this kind blown in February, and 
they may be brought much ſooner againſt hot walls, where 
people are cutious this wax. 18 

Lou ſhould alſo cut off the tops of ſuch ſhoots which have 
been produced the {ame fpring early in May, from ſome of 
theſe forts of Roſes which are planted in the open air, and 
WPOR A ſoil ; this will cauſe them to make new ſhoots, 
Which will Gower late in autumn, as will alſo the late re- 
moving; the. plants in ſpring, provided they do not ſuffer 
by drought. 1% 263 0 LAST in 4 b. aw 13 ©7277 
The nextfort, of Roſe: which flowers in the open 


air 38 
the Cinnamon, - which, is immediately followed by the Das 
maſk! Roſe, then the Bluſh, York, and — aft 
ter which the Provence, Dutch handred-Jjeaved, white, and 
moſt other ſorts of Roſes folow; and the lateſt forts are the 
Muſk Roſes, which, if planted in a ſhady ſituation, ſeldom 
flower until September, and, if the autumn proves mild; 
will continue otten-till the middle of October... 


The plants of Weſe do ſorts-ſhould be placed againſt a 
wall, pale, or other baildiog, .char their branches may ba 


ſupported, otherwiſe they are ſo lender and weak as to trasl 
upon the ground. Theſe plants ſhould. not be pruned until 
ſprisg, becauſe their branches are ſome what tender, fo that 
when they are cut in wiater, they often die after the knife } 
theſe produce their flowers · at the extremity of the fame 
year's ſhoots in large bunches, ſo that their branches mait 
not be ſhortened in the ſummer, leſt thereby the flowers 
ſhould be cut off. Theſe ſhrubi- will grow to be ten or 
twelve feet high, and muſt not be checked in their growth, 
if yon intend they ſhould flower well, ſo that they ſhould be 
where they may be allowed room. ; 
The loweſt ſhrub of all the forts: here mentioned id the 
Scotch Roſe, which rarely above one foot high; fo 
that this muſt be placed. other ſhrabs of the ſame 
growth. The red Roſe and the Roſa Mundi, commonly 
grow from three to four feet high, but ſeldom exceed — 
the height of ſeven or aight fert; {© that in planting them 
great care ſhould be taken to place their ſeveral kinds, ac- 
cording to their various growth, among other ſhrubs, that 
they may appeat beautiful to the eye. ' 

The yellow Roſe, as alſo the Auſtrian Roſe, are both na- 
tives of America, Theſe were originally brought from Ca- 
nada by the French ; the other varieties, w are now in 
the 8, have been accidentally obtained from ' ſeeds, 
and are ed by budding them on the other ſorts. The 
ſhrubs of theſe Roſes ſeldom boot ſo ſtrong as moſt of the 
other ſarts, eſpecially in the light land near London, where 
they rarely produce their flowers. Theſe are eſtermed for 
being very different from all the other forts 
of Roſes, but as their Gowers have no ſcent, and are of 
hore duration, they do not merit the price they are gene- 


rally ſold at. e 6 a 
The Frankfort Roſe is af bitte value, 3 for a ſtack 
to bud the more tender ſorts of. Roſes upon, for the flowers 
ſeldoni open fair, and: have na ſcent; but, it being a vigo- 
rous ſhooter, renders it proper for ſtocks to bud the 
and Auftrian Roſes, which will render them fronger than 
n their own ſtocks ; but the yellow Roſes {eldom-blow 


Sir witbin eight qr ten miles of London, though is che 


a7” 3 northern 


ROS 
noethern parts of Great-Britzin they flower extremely well. 
This fort muſt have a northern expoſure, for if it is planted 


too warn it will not flower. 
- The 


» 


firſt year, 
But the beſt method to obtain 

down the young branches in 
22 by the autumn fol 
taken from the old plants, aud 


ſuckers from their roots as thoſe which 


„and theſe will alſo flower much r 


and if there hre any very 


be taken out or ſhortened, © cauſe them to 


branches have not equal benefit of the ſun and air, 
not produce their flowers ſo 


25 they are more open, ſo 
more freely between them. 
ROSA SINENSIS. See HiSIs cus. 
. ROSA THE GELDER. See Orrs. 
ROSMARINUS. Tourn. Inſt. R. H. 195. tab. 
Roſemary. | 
The CnaracTers are, | | 
De flower bas @ tubulous empalement, compreſſed at the top, 
the mouth ercct, and divided into two lips; the upper lip is en 


- 


re | Theſe two ſorts have been 


; | vary, ſe I believe they ere diſtin f 


when 
— ner on þ we hc 
ants which are propagated by layers, are 


nouriſhment from the other parts ofthe! plant, they ſhould 
ce more 
branches, if there be occafion for them to ſupply a vacancy ; | 
dut you muſt avoid crowding them with branches, which 

is 2s injurious to theſe plants as to-fruit-trees; for if the 
they will 
nor in ſo great plenty, 
at the air may circ alate 


1 * 


9} 


| N08 
| Then the cnpalenc i the dries is la, 


ringent ;" the 
. 


e of the 
1. Roowkinimvus ( fol . 
aibas es i — — | — 


Garden Remy with a narrower leaf. er under file; 
bus obtuſiz, 


leaves, which 


2. Rozwaninus (Latifolia) foliis linear 
utrinque virentibus. Ro/emary 
are 


on both fides 3 or broad leaved wild Ro 


* on 7 ſuppoſed th. ſame 
and their difference accidental, but I 4 cis 
both, and have raiſed them from ſeeds without fnding hen 

The leaves of 
alſo much larger, and of 


the ſecond ſort are broader than tho 
points are obtuſe ; the flowers are 
a di coloar 5 the ſtalks 


e | grow large r, and ſpread 
their branches wider; the whole plant has . tg 
| Theſe differences the 


. gardeners, who cultivate the plant 


- for the market, obſerve 
here are two other varieties of theſe plants, one of the 
firſt fort with firiped leaves, which the gardeners call the 
Silver-Roſcmary';z che other is of the ſecond fort, which is 
ſtriped with 3* this the gardeners call the gold ftriped 
| Roſemary. The plants of this fort are pretty hardy, ſo 
will livean the air through our common winters, if 


o 

they are a E foil. | 

Thoſe er plentifully in the ſouthern parts of 
France, in Spam, and in Italy, where, upon dry rocky 
ſoils near the ſea, they thrive prodigiouſly, and 
che air ſo as to be ſmelt at a great diffance from the land; 
bur, notwithſtanding they are produced in warm countries, 
yet they are hardy enough to bear the cold of our ordinary 
winters very well in the open air, provided they are plant- 


b. as I ſaid | ed upon a poor, dry, gravelly ſoil, on which they wil en. 
in the ſp At will cauſe ] dure the cold-much better than upon richer ground, where 
provided: th norſufer 'by | the plants will grow more vigorouſly in ſammer, and fo be 
A | be 1 54. ** 4 N 


more ſubject to injury from froſt, nor will they have ſo 
ſtrong an aromatic ſeent as thofs upon a dry barren ſoil. 
: Thoſe ſorts with ſtriped leaves are ſomewhat tender, eſ- 
pecially that with ſilver ſtripes, ſo ſhould either be planted 
near a warm wall, or in pots, to be ſheltered in winter un- 
der a frame, othierwiſe they will be ſebje& to die in froſty 
een q 
| 24G ts may 2 lanting flips or cut- 
tings in the ſpring of the — juſt before th plant beg! 
to ſhoot, upon a of light freſh earth, and when — 
are roated they may be tranſplanted into the places where 
they are deſigned to grow; the beſt time is about the be- 
ginning of September, chat they may take new root betore 
the froſty weather comes on; "For if they are planted too 
late in autumn, they feldom live through'the winter, eſpe- 
cially if the weather proves very cold; ſo that if yoo co 
not tranſplant them early, it will be the better method to 
tet them remain unremoved until March following, when 
the froſt is over, obſerving never to tranſplant them at à 
ſeaſon Wen the dry eaſt winds blow, but rather defer the 
doing of it until the ſeaſon is more favourable ; for if they 
are planted when there are cold drying winds, their leaves 
are apt to dry up; which often kills them; but if there 
happen to be ſome warm ſhowers ſoon aſter they are fe- 
| | mov 
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ured, it will cauſe them to take root immediate , ſo that 
hey will require no farther care but to keep them r from 
h theſe ants are tender when nted in a . 
— * are by accident on a wall 44 I 
eral times ſeen them, ) they will endure the greateſt 


on W BE 
duce ſeeds. The beſt time to plant the cuttings is in Sep- 
tember; theſe ſhould be planted in ſmall pots, and plung- 
ed into a very moderate hot-bed. The pots ſhould be 
cloſely coyered down with hand-glaſſes to exclude the ex- 
every 


air, and the cuttings refreſhed with a little water 
ery cighth or tenth day, according as the earth becomes 
dry, for much moiſture will kill them. If the cuttings 


our winters, though muckexp to the cold winds, 


The CHARACTERS are, 
has a bellied permanent 


ſhoot, they muſt be gradually inured to bear the air. 
well rooted, they ſhould be each plant - 


-* 


any 
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De en 
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he ſecond ſort grows na 


+ apes the. 


4 by tab bed fiigmas. The germen afterward becomes 
berries yoined together, each having one roundiſh /ced 


CE 


glabris. Madder with: fix /p 

upper ſurfaces are ſmooth ; Dyer's Maader. 

2. RU (Sulwefris) foliis Anferioribus fenis, ſuperrs 
aſperis, Madder «with the lower 


— 


en ſhort foot-ſtalks from the ſide of the branches ; they are 


a worn-out purple colour, and ſmall. 


| 


quaternis biniſve, utrinquę | 
haves groweng by faxes round the fl, and the upper unes 
2 fours, or pairs, which are rough an both ſides 3 rough wild 


'3-.Ruza (Peregrina) foliis quaternis. Prod. Leyd. 
25 + Madder with four lea ves, which are placed round the 


a8 IS. | >: RES : 
he firft-ſort, which is caltivated for the root that is uſed 


Hope. | in dyging and fajning of linens, grows naturally in the 


PP 


| Levant. This hath. a, pexennial rot and an annual ſtalk; 


the rogt is com poſed 24 of many loug, thick, ſucculent fibres, 
poll a large ze = anc de finger z theſe are joined at 

the top in a bead like the roots of Aſparagus, and run 
very deep into the ground; I have taken vp roots, whoſe 
ſtrong fibres haye been more than three feet long; from the 


| Theſe plants are too tender to live through the winter 


i as Orange-trees,, with which culture the plants will 
we, ” _— * 
The firſt and third ſorts are difficult to propagate here, 
"the branches which are laid down ſeldom put ont roots, 

ud thoſe which do, are two years before they will have 

e rcots ſufficient to tranſplant, and their cuttings very 
arcly ſucceed ; theſe are the only methods by which they 
da be increaſed in thoſe countri; here they do not pro- 


upper part (or bead of the root) come out many fide roots, 


nde open air in England, therefore they muſt be remoy-+ | which extend juſt under the furfacꝶ of the ground to a great 
ed into the green-houſe in autumn, and treated in the ſame Þ| diſtance, whereby it propagates v 


| faſt ; for theſe fend up 
à great number of ſhoots, which, if carefully taken off in 
the ſpring, ſoon after they are above ground, become fa 
many plants. Theſe roots are of a reddiſh colour, ſome- 
| what tranſparent, and have a yellowiſh pith in the middle, 

which is tough, aud of a bitteriſh taſte ; from the root ariſe 

many large, four-cornered, jointed ſtalks, which, in good 


| 


land, will grow five or fix fect long, and if ſupported, ſome- 
| herbaceous 


Prickles, 


times ſeven or eight; they are armed w. th ſhort 


—— 
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prickles, and at each joint are laced five or fix ſpear-ſha | 
Le their u — — but their micdlri 

on the under is #rrved with rough herbaceons ſpines ; 
the leaves fit cloſe to the branches in whorls. * From the 
joints of the ſtalk come out the branches, which ſuſtain the 
flowers ; they are placed by paits oppoſite, each pairerofi- 
ing the other; theſe have a few [ſmall leaves toward the 
bottom, which are by threes, und upward by pairs — 
ſite; the branches ate terminated by looſe branching ſpikes 
of yellow flowers, which are cot into four parts, ling 
ftars. Theſe appear in June, and ate ſometimes 
by feeds, which ſeldom ripen in England. TAS . 
. The ſecond fort grows naturally in Spain. This hath 
2 roots like thoſe of the firft fort, but are much 
arger ; the ſtalks of this are ſmaller than thoſe of the firſt 
fort, and are almoſt ſmooth ; their lower parts are garniſhed 
with narrow leaves, placed by ſevens in whorls round the 
ſtalks, but upward they diminiſh to four, three, and two 
toward the top; theſe are rough on both ſides; at each 
Joint. of the ſtalk come out two ſhort foot-ſtalks oppoſite, 
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and heavy, is ploughed twice in autumn, that | 

winte p. geo it and break the clods; te fol i 

plo 

I 

ws twice in the fpring ; at 
K 

and, four of five inches deep. Madder requires 1 lan 


three hundred ſquare rods of twelve feet each, v 


having two fmall rough leaves, ending with branching foot- 
ftalks, ſuſtaining ſmall yellow flowers. EN. 
The third fore naturally in Spain and the Balearic 
Iſlands; I received the feeds of this fort from Gibraltar, 
and alſo from Minorca, where the plants grew out of the 
crevices of the rocks. The roots of this ſort are much 
ſmaller than thoſe of the two former, but are leſs facculent ; 
they ſtrike deep into the ground, and ſend up ſeveral flender 
four-cornered ſtalks, which are perennial ; theſe grow a 
foot and a half long, and divide into many branches, whoſe 
joints ate very near each other; they are garmiſhed with 
Mort, ſtiff, rough leaves, placed by fours round the ſtalk, 
of a lucid n, and continue all the yezr. 
There 1s a ſort which grows naturally in Wales, and alfo 
upon St. Vincent's Rock, which has four leaves at each 
joint, but theſe are longer and narrower than thoſe of the 
third fort 3 the ſtalks of this are vial, and the leaves 
evergreen; ſo that Mr. Ray has miſtaken this plant, having 
ſuppoſed it to be the ſecond, which bath annual ftalks rifing 
much higher, therefore I ſhould rather think it might be 
the third fort, if they were equally hardy; bot the third 
_ — 5 tender, as to be always killed by ſevere froſts in 
ngland. | 
The firſt fort is that which is cultivated for the uſe of the 
dyers and callico printers, and is ſo effential to both manu- 
faQories, as that neither of thoſe bufinefles can be carried 
dn without this commodity ; and the conſumption of it is 


ſo great here, as that upon a moderate computation, there 


is annvally ſo much of it imported from Holland, as the 
price of it amounts to more than one hundred and eighty 
thouſand pounds ſterling, which might be ſaved to the public 
If a ſufficient quantity of it were planted in England, where 
it might be cultivated to greater advantage than in Holland, 
the lands here being better adapted to grow this plant. 
But as the growing of this plant in quantity has been for 
ſeveral years diſcontinued, fo the method of culture is not 
well known to many perſons here ; and as there is at pre- 
ſent an inclination in the public to regain this loſt branch 
of trade (for formerly there was not only enough of this 
commodity raiſed in England for our own conſumption, but 
alſo great quantities of it were ſent abroad,) ſo we ſhall 
here give a full account of the culture of the plant, and alfo 
of the method of preparing the root for uſe ; and ſhall be- 
pin with the method now praftiſed in Zealand, where the 
beſt and teſt quantity of Madder is now raiſed. 
In all the Netherlands, there is no where better Madder 
cultivated than in Schowen, one of the iſtands of Zealand, 
which is performed in the following manner: 


The land which is defigned for Madder, if it is ſtrong 
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in i i en it |; 
n in the ſpring,-juft before the tim 11 
der ; but if the * is light then 9 

aſt p ou hin it 12 
broad, with 2 © 15 Uivided 


into lands of three 


ſubſtantial foil, not too Tiff and heavy, nor over light = 
fandy ; for although it may thrive tolerably well in che 
latter, yet ſuch land cannot have a ſecond crop of Maddet 
lanted upon it in leſs than —_— or ten years interval: 
t in Schowen, where the land is ſubſtantial, they nes. 
not ſtay longer than three or four years, in which interyy 
the ground is ſown with Corn; or planted with any kind 
of pulſe. It is granted, that the beſt land for producing of 
Madder is in Schowen, where z gewet of land, which i 
ill . 
from one thouſand pounds to three thoufand pounds w — 
according to the neſs of the land and the favourable. 
nefs. of the ſeaſons ; but in light land the quantity is from 
five Handed to a thoufand pounds weight. N 
"The time for planting of Madder begins toward the end 
of April, and continues all May, and ſometimes in yerf 
backward ſprings there is ſome Madder-planted the begin. 
ning of June. The young ſhoots from the ſides of the rot 
are taken off from the mother plant, with as much root a4 
poſlible "theſe are called Kiemen, and are planted with an 
iron dibble in rotys at one foot aſunder, and commonly four 
2 — day uf dee diy Kiemen) as is requiredh 

The quanti "Lips (or Kiemen) as it 
plant oh et of land, are fold at different 7/07 ac- 
cording to the price which Madder bears, or to the demand 
for the plants; they are often fold from ſixteen to twenty 
guilders, and ſometimes they have been fold for ten or ele- 
ven pounds Flemiſh, but the loweſt price is from fifteen 

geiler, to three pounds Flemiſh. | : 

The expence of planting out a gemet of land with flips 
(or Keimen) coſts for labour only from ſixteen to twenty 
goilders, according as the land is heavy or light: there 
are generally employed fix men to plant, two to rake the 
ground, theſe earn each a guilder a day ; and five or fix 
women or boys, called carpers or pluckers of the ſhoots or 


| haulm of the Madder.is covered over with three or 


Kiemen, theſe earn twelve Dutch pence a day, or two 
ſchillings. 3 | 
The firſt year the Madder is planted, it is cuſtomary to 

| plant Cabbages or dwarf Kidney-beaus in the furrows be- 
tween the beds, but there is always great care taken to keep 
the ground clean from weeds ; this 1s generally contraQted 
for at two pounds Flemith at each gemet of land. ; 
In September or October, when the young Madder is 
cleaned for the laſt time that ſeaſon. the green haulm (or 
ſtalks) of the plants, is carefully ſpread down over : 
beds, without cutting any part off, and in November the 


% 


inches of earth. 1 
Tbis covering of the Madder is performed _ : 
the plough or with the you ; if it is done by the + 
| coſts two guilders and a half, or three guilders in ſtrong ; 
each gemet, and over and above this, one goilocr a * 
half to level the topz of the beds, and make them 9 
but it is better performed with the ſpade, only it 15 2 0 
chargeable, for that coſts from eight to ten guilders 
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gemet, but at 'the ſame time the clods are better broken, 
and the ſurface of the beds made ſmooth and even. Mich 1 
The ſecond year in the beginning of April, . 
about the time the Kiemen or young ſhoots are beg! 14 be 
to come out, the earth on the top of the beds 2 * 
ſcufied over and raked, to deſtroy the young Need may 
make the ſurface ſmooth and mellow, that the Kiemen root 
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oy . LA KMS. 
hat out the eaſier above ground ; this labour coſts three 


os each gemet. 
bend — there muſt be the 


beep the Madder clean as in- the firſt, 


ame care taken to 


„ 


and then nothing is 
in the furrows, or ſuffered to grow there; at the 
11 ime of cleaning the ground in September or October, 


te green haulm is again pread down upon the beds; and 
der the Madder is again covered with earth, in the 

dne manner as the firſt year. 

By this method of culture one can ſee how neceſſary it is 
t the Madder in beds, for thereby it is much eaſier 

ered with the earth of the furrows ; and hereby the earth 

of the beds is every time heightened, whereby the Madder 

ats will be greatly lengthened, and the Kiemen or young 

ots will have longer necks, and by being thus deeply 

arthed, will put out more fibres and have much better 

ts without which they will not grow ; and it is of equal 

aſe to the mother plants, for by this method the roots will 

te longer; and in this conſiſts the goodneſs and beautyof 
the Madder, for thoſe which bave but few main roots, are 

zot ſo much eſteemed as thoſe which are well furniſhed with 

fide roots, called Tengels ; a Madder plant that has many 

of theſe roots, is called a well-bearded Madder plant - there- 

fore one muſt never cut off the fade roots, for by ſo doing 


AB 


in- 


* there will be a leſs crop of Madder, and but few Kiemen 
an e young ſhoots can be produced; beſides, by the loſs of 
_ moiſture, ſometimes the plants will droop and become weak; 


ud there is great profit in having a large quantity of Kie- 
men to draw in the ſpring, which are in plenty the ſecond 
ud third years. | 

The Madder roots are ſeldom dug up the ſecond year, 
but generally after it has grown three ſummers, therefore 
the culture of the third year is the ſame as in the ſecond, 
during the ſpring and ſummer. 
the firſt day of September, it is forbidden to dig 
wp any Madder in this iſland; but on that day early in the 
norning a beginning is made, and the perſon who carries 
the fiſt cart load to the ſtove, has a premium of a golden 
nder, or three ducats. 
The digging up the Madder of a gemet of land, coſts 
from thirty-ſix to one hundred guilders, according to the 
goocnets of the crop, and the lightneſs or ſtiffneſs of the 
nd, but in light land it coſts from nine to ten pounds 
iſh ; the * who are adroit in this buſineſs, are 
generally paid five ſhillings Flemiſh per day. 
The Madder produces flowers in the middle of ſummer, 
ſometimes a few ſeeds, but they never ripen here; nor 
would they be of uſe to cultivate the plants, fince it is fo 
thily done by the Kiemen. | 
Some years paſt they began to plant here the great wild 
er, which was called French Madder, but this was 
ut eſteemed ſo good for uſe as the tame Madder, from 
rich it differs much, ſo that was not continued. The more 
r of taſte the roots of the Madder are, when taken out 
if the ground before it is brought to the ſtove, the leſs it 
* = of its weight in drying, and is the better afterward 
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When the Madder is dug out of the ground, it is carried 
i the ſtove, and there laid in heaps, in that which is called 
ae cold ſtove, and ſeparated with hurdles made of wicker, 
ir memorandums kept of each parcel, and to what couu- 
mas it belongs, that each may be dried in their turns, 
ad prepared or manufactured, for which tura generally 

5 are calt beforehand. The Madder thus carried to the 


eis Relzyn. 

This Relzyn is carried about fix o'clock in the morning, 
WP the tower or ſteeple, hoiſted in baſkets by ropes to t 
and divided or ſpread, where it remains till the next 
Wo or three o'clock in the morning, about twenty or 


— 


the Mull, or fold by itſelf. 


That no 


perſon, that every one may have his own, 
quality as 
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4wen -one hours; then thoſe roots which have lait in the 


hotteſt places are removed to cooler, and thoſe in the cooler 
are removed to the hatter places nearer the oven, 'This is 
continued for four or five days, according as there has been 
more or leſs carried there; but it is always the s of one 

and of as equal 
ble when it is delivered out. a 
When the Madder is ſufficiently dried in the tower, then 
it is threſned on the threſhing floor, which is made clean 
from dirt or filth, and then it is brought to the kiln, and 
tkere ſpread on à hair- cloth for about twenty hours, during 
which time the kiln is made more or leſs hot, according as 


the roots are more or leſs thick, or the weather more or 
leſs cold. 


From the kiln the Madder is moved to the pounding- 
houſe, and is there pounded on an oaken block made hol- 
low, with fix ſtampers platted at the bottom with iron 
bands; theſe ſtaraps are kept in motion by a mill very much 
reſembling a griſt-mill, which is turned by three horſes ; 
the preſence of the pounding- maſter is here always required, 
to ftir the Madder continually with a ſhovel, to bring it 
under the ftampers. When the Madder is thus properly 
pounded, it is ſifted over a tub till there is enough to fill a 
caſk : this firſt pounding, which chiefly conſiſts of the thin- 
neſt and ſmalleſt roots, and the outſide huſks with ſome 
earth, which by drying and threſhing could not be ſeparat- 
ed, is called Mor Mull. 

What remains in the ſieve is put on the block again, and 
pounded a ſecond time, and when the pounding-maſter 
gueſſes 2 third part is pounded, then the Madder is taken out 
again, and fifted over another tub, and put into a ſeparate 
caſk, and this is called Gor gemeens ; that which remains 
in this ſecond operation, not enough pounded in the fieve, 
is for the third time put on the block, and pounded till it 
is all reduced to powder, which is called Kor kraps. 

When the Madder is cleanſed from the dirt and Mull, 
and is entirely pounded at once, then it is called Oor On- 
beroofde, ſo that this Onberoofde actually confiſts of the 
Gemeens and Kraps pounded together, and fifted withour 
ſeparating them from each other. | 

When there is two-thirds of Kraps, and one-third Ge- 
meens, which was ſeparately prepared or manufaQured, 
then they are called two and one, or marked F. 

The ſweepings of the ſtove, as alſo of the ground and 
beams being ſwept together is not loſt, but is put amongſt 


The ſweepings of the mill, and every part of the pound- 
ing place is alſo gathered together, and put into a Caſk ; 
this is called Den — FW | 

When the Madder is thus prepazed and put into caſks, it 
is in Zealand examined by ſworn aſſayers and tried, if it is 
not faulty packed up; that is, whether in the preparing it 
is properly manufactured, or falſely packed up, and to fee 
if every part of the caſk is bled with Mad der of equal good - 
neſs and quality, not burned in the dry ing, or mixed with 
dirt; which the aſſayers, by certain trials, and by weighing 
and waſhing of the Madder, can know, if it is according 
to the ſtatutes of the country. | | 

There are fyndry ſtatutes made and publiſhed by the fates 
of Zeyland, concerning the preparing of Madder 5 as one 
of the 28th of July, 1662, one of the agth of September, 
and 3 1ſt of October, 1671, another on the 23d of Septem- 
ber, 1699, aud the Jaſt on the 28th of April, 1735: by 
which ſtatutes, among other things, it is farbidden, 
rſon ſhall prepare Kraps, in which there ſhal! 
be more than two pounds of dirt in a hundred weight, 
nor above eight pounds in the ike weight of Onberoofde, 
or in Gemeens more thay twelve paynds in a hundred 


— — cat 


weight. 


If 


— 
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If the Madder u 


city or village, a | 


the fign of the —— — 4 — 4 
was prepated, is painted on the caſk wit paint. 
The trial of the Madder is in no place more exact, or more 
religiouſly obſerved, than in the city of Zirkzee, therefore 
the merchauts in Germany, who know this, prefer 
the Madder of that place to all others, and will not buy 
any which has not the arms of Zirkzee painted upon the 
caſks, if they are to be had. | 

We before mentioned the tower, the kiln, &c. where 
the Madder is dried and prepared for uſe, the draughts of 
theſe are exhibited in the annexed plans, with their expla- 
nation ; but that a better judgment may be formed of their 
uſe, we ſhall here take notice, that the tower is the place 
where the Madder is firſt dried. This tower is heated by 
ffteen or fixteen pipes or flues of brick-work, which run 
on each fide the tower under the floor, and are covered 
with low burnt tiles, ſome of which are looſe ; ſo that by 
taking up theſe, the heat is moderated, and conducted to 


any part of the tower, the perſon who has the care of dry- 
ing the Madder pleaſes. | 


This tower has four or five Tofts made laths; 
they are four or five feet above each other, upon which the 
Madder is laid; theſe are heated by an oven, which is placed 
in the room where the work-people live, and is by them 


called the Glory | 
f » whoſe length is equal to the 


— 


| 


The kiln is in a room 
breadth of the ſtore, and is entirely arched over at the top; 
the oven, by which the kiln is heated, is called the Hog ; 
this is built upon a ſtone wall, which riſes. a- foot or two 
above, ground ; and the ſmall arch, by which the heat 
p iſſes through every part, has ſeveral ſquare little holes in. 
the brick-work, that the heat may come out; over theſe 
boles, on the top of the kiln, are laid wooden laths the 
wt ole length, and upon them a hair-cloth, on which the 
Madder 1s laid to dry, before it is carried to the poundin 
lace. In the Madder-ftove there is no other fuel uſed but 
riezland turf, which gives an equal and moderate heat. 

In the Madder-ſtoves, the people work more by night 
than day; firſt, becauſe at che time of year when the Mad- 
der is brought into the ſtoves, the nights are much colder 

than the days ; and ſecondly, that the maſter, who muſt be 
always attentive to his work, may not be interrupted by 
viſitors; and thirdly, becauſe they ſee leſs duſt ; but prin- 
cipally, becauſe the Madder, which is pounded in the night, 
22 much better colour than that which is pounded in 

e day. 1 

In the Madder - ſtores are always conſtant workmen, one 
who is the dryer, who has the care of drying the Madder in 
the tower and the kiln; for the right performance of this, 
art and experience are required, the goodueſs of the Madder 

reatly depending on the right drying. This perſon is a 

rt of foreman, and has the direction of all the workmen ; 
his pay is five ftivers, for every hundred weight of Madder 


4 


— 
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which is prepared in the ſtove ; he has one — under 
of the laborious work, | 


kim for his aſſiſtant, to perform part 
and to be always at hand: this man is 


nineteen ſhillings'per week Flemiſh, which is the conſtant 


Wages. | | a 

The third n is the poander, who is always preſent 
when the Madder is pounding, who with a particular ſhovel, 
which is ſmall, and fitted 'to the cavity of the pounding 
block, ſtirs the Madder from time to time, to bring it un- 
der the ſtampers 5 he is paid four ſtivers for every hundred 
weight of Madder. * | e 9 


— 8 , 


The fourth is a driver, who with a team of three horſes, 
cauſes the mill to turn and pound the Madder ; his pay for 
himſelf and the three horſes, from eight to nine ſtivers 


— 
- 


trial is found good, the arms of the , 
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paid eighteen or 
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Beſides theſe four, there are five other aſſiſtants, abo iy 
the Madder on and take it off ; this 1s often performed 
the wives and boys of the other workmen ; theſe gy. ba 
fifty Rivers for every three thouſand pounds of 14,4, 
which is ſo they have each ten ſtivers. 


There are nineteeri or twenty Madder - ſtoves in the ilasd 
of Schowen, which, at an average, prepare in one crop, tha 
laſts from September to February, ten thouſand Weight of 
| Madder each, which in the whole amounts to two million 

pounds weight; and if we ſuppoſe, that the Madder is fold 
at an average for four pounds Flemiſh per hundred weight, 
which is a moderate price, one may foon reckon what ad. 
vantage the culture of this dyeing commodity produces i 


this one iſland. 

The coun pay to the owners of the Madder- lors, 
two guilders for preparing every hundred weight of Mull. 
> and for each hundred weight of hard Madder ; that is, « 
Kraps, Gemeens, or Onberoofde, three guilders, according 
as they will have them prepared. 

In Zealand, Madder is cultivated by every kitchen.gy. 
dener, each having a quantity to take up annually, in pro- 
portion to the ſize of the garden, and moſt of the farmer, 

there do the ſame; for as the roots require three year 
growth to have them in perfection, fo every ſpring 
| plant a certain allotment of land for the purpoſe. The 
ground which has produced Madder, will be freſh and well 
prepared for other crops, in like manner as the land upon - 
| which Aſparagus-roots have grown to be taken up for 
forcing upon hot-beds in winter, which is practiſed by 
| moſt of the kirchen-gardeners near London, for theſe roots 
are commonly allowed three years growth, by thoſe per- 
ſons who value themſelyes on having large Aſparagus ; ſo 
there is a affinity in the culture of both theſe root, 
for the land which will produce one of theſe crops is always 
good for the other. It is therefore much to be wiſhed, that 
the kitchen -gardeners in England would undertake the 
culture of Madder, who are much more likely to fucceed 
in it than any other perſons ; but it is feared the trouble of 
drying and manufacturing the roots for uſe, is a principal 
objection to this. * | 

The building of a Madder- ſtove quite new from the foun- 
dation, coſts in the whole about rwenty-four hundred pounds 
Ftemiſh, which is twelve hundred pounds ſterling. 


| 


PLATE JI. 
An explanation of the plan of the cold ſtove. 


Fig. 1. Is the lower band, whoſe thickneſs is fourteen by 
| fixteen inches. | 
2. The upper band, which is twelve by fourteen inches. 
3. The cap and 4 r E by nj _ 
The upper cap, which is fix by ſeven inches. 
5 The 1 which are thirteen by fifteen 
inches of ſtone. 
6. The half bands and 
7. The uppermoſt half band, w 
FF eight inches. 


ſts of hos b ſeven inches. 
bich A ſmall, fix by 


PLATE I 


endicularly ia 
Li a” repreſentation 


| | # & ks e 

A plan of the arched room cut through 
the middle where the kiln ſtands, wi 

of the kiln. - * 


AA Ts theſ egment of the arch. ; 
B 'The oven 57 the kiln which is called the Hog; this Has 


hundred weight, according-as he can bargain. 
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{mall window. . E 3 
a on which the oven and kilo are 
t. 3 


coc 
cc 1s properly the kiln itſelf, which muſt be abſerved in 


turf or other fuel, the ſmoke is det our through a | 


what manner it is built, with Hittle holes to ” 


| i 


| 
| 
| 
| 


R U 
2. The ſwaarden fix by ten inches. 
8. The axis from fix to eight inches. 
9- The feller fix by eight inches of elm wood. 
19. The king 2 by thirteen inches oſ fir 


| wood. —_ | 
11. The drawers under the mill five by fix inches. 
12. The plate for the running of the truckle three by 
-..._ kiteep. inches. | 
13. The wooden knobs to the wheel of aſh. 
14. The ſtaves made of box wood. 
15. The fix ſtampers fix inches ſquare of aſh.” 


| FLA TIA VL 
An explanation of the ſection of the poundiog-houſe. 


ts. tit 


out the heat. | 

5D . about the 
| | | 
EER Iron bars placed to ſtren the kiln, and alſo to 
lay the upper long lath upon. | 

7 Small croſs laths over the kiln, which lie from one end 
C to the other end C upon the kiln, but there are 

few of thele repreſented, that the ſmall holes of the 

6 The the entrance. 
PLATE HI. 


A plan of the tower where the Madder is fit laid to dry. 
A Is the oven of the tower. | 


3B The pipes whereb 

by the 4 where the tiles are taken off. 

CA fort of ſtairs by which they climb. | 

DD The windlaſs with its rope 
Madder to the lofts. TY 

EEEE The four lofts of the lath of the oven. | 

F The chimney above the roof. 

G The door by which they enter. 


PLATE IV. 
An explanation of the plan of the {eQion of the tower. 


Fig, 1. 1. 1. 1. The four bands of the tower, which are 
2. 'The cap band ten by twelve inches. 
3- The ſpringing band fix by eight inches. 

; ice to the tower fix by ſeven 


5. The ſpanning plate five by ſeven inches. 
6. 6. * ſecond girder ſix by ſeven 
Inc - | 
7. The third girder ſeven by nine inches. 
8. The fourth girder fix by eight inches. 
9. The fifth girder fix by ſeven inches. 


deere we 4 
the heat ſpreads itſelf, is here ſhewn || 
| 4. 
3 


and hock, to hoiſt the! 


N 
; 


| 


| Fig- 1. The under band fixteen inches fquare. 


5 anni 

8. third girder fix by eight inches. 

9. 8 ſeven inches. 
10. top or cap by ſive inches. 


The above account is the method of culti Maddee 

: * 

growing of 

in parts of Holland, as alſo the experience I 

have had of the growth of Madder in England, with an ac- 
count of the — of planting it here. 

In the year 1727, I obſerved a great quantity of this 
plant cultivated in Holland, between Helvoetſluys and the 
Brill; and it being the firſt time I had ever ſeen any conſi- 
derable parcel of it, I was tempted to make ſome enquiries 
About its culture, and take ſome minutes of it down upon 
the ſpot, which I ſhall here inſert, for the uſe of ſuch as 
may lave curioſity to a t the culture of it. 

n autumn they plough the land, where they intend 40 
plant Madder in the ſpring, and lay it in high ri that 
the froſt may mellow it; in March they plough it again, 

and at this ſeaſon they work it very deep, * up in 
ridges eighteen inches aſunder, and ut a high; 
then about the beginning of April, when the Madder will 
begin to ſhoot out of the ground, they the earth about 


aaa | - 4 piece of the tower five by fix 
es. | 
The ribs in the tower muſt be laid fourteen inches aſunder 


an inch and a half diftant. 

PLATE x. 

A plan of the pounding-houſe, in which is ſhewn at A the 
driver, who with his three horſes cauſes the mill to turn, 


which works the ſtampers: at B is ſhewn the pounder, 
who with his ſhovel continually brings the Madder under 


from middle to middle cornerways, and the laths between | tranſplant immediately upon the 


their old roots, and take off all the fide which extend 
themſelves horizontally, juſt under the ſurface of the ground, 
preſerving as much root to them as poſlible ; theſe they 
tops of the new ridges, at 
about a foot apart, obſerving always to do this when there 
are ſome ſhowers, becauſe then the plants will take root in 


| a few days, and will require no water. 


When the plants are growing, they carefully keep the 
ground hoed, to prevent the weeds from coming up be- 
tween them; for if they are ſmothered by weeds, eſpecially 
when young, it will either deſtroy or weaken them ſo much, 
that they ſeldom do well after. In theſe ridges they let the 


the ſtampers. 


Fig. 1. Is the beam which ſupports 
fourteen by fifteen inches. 


the axletree, which is | the 


plants remain two ſea'ons, during which time they keep the 
ground very clean; and at Michaelmas, when the tops of 
plants are decayed, they take up the roots, and dry 
them for ſale. This is what I could learn of their method 


2. The hollow oaken block or trough, twenty-ſeven | of cultivating this plant, to which I will ſubjoin a few ob- 
by twenty-nine inches. | 
3. The king poſt eighteen inches ſquare, 
4- The upper band fix by ſeven inches. 
5. The croſs bands five by ſeven inches, 
6. The croſs arms fix by ten inches. 


-. 


ations of my own, which I have fince made upon the 


culture of Madder in England. 


The land upon which I have found Madder thrive beſt, 
1s a ſoft ſandy loam, and if it has been in tillage ſome years, 
it will be better than that which is freſh broken up. This 


4 Q ſhould 
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© beſt ſtate for planting. af 
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ſhould have at leaſt a depth of two feet and a'half, or three 
feet of good earth, and muſt be quite clear from Couch, or 
the roots of any bad weeds; for as the roots of Madder 
ſhould remain in the ground, ſo where there are 
any of thoſe weeds which ſpread and multiply at their roots, 
they will intermix with the Madder-roots, and in three 
years will have taken fach poſſeſſion of the ground, as to 
greatly weaken the Madder, and render it very troubleſome | 
to ſeparate when the Madder is taken up. | 
The ground ſhould be ploughed deep before winter, and 
laid in ridges to mellow; and if it is not too ſtrong, there 
will be no neceſſity for ploughing it again, till j 
the time of planting the Madder, when the land ſhould be 
ploughed as deep as the beam of the plough will admit: 
and there ſhould be men following the plougſi in the furrows, 


who ſhould dig a full ſpit below the furrow, and turn it ap 


on the top of the baulk ; aring the nd of this 
depth, 2 roots of the Aer it kik fon, and be of 
greater length, in which the goodneſs of the crop chiefly 
conſiſts. he land being thus pre and made level, 
will be fit to receive the plants. The beſt time for plant-. 
ing of the Madder, is about the middle or in the latter end 
of April, according as the ſeafon is more or leſs forward, 
which muſt be determined by the young ſhoots ; for when 
theſe are about two inches ahve: ground, they are in the 


In the taking up of theſe ſhoots for planting, the ground 


mould be opened with a ſpade, that they may be ſeparated 


from the mother plants with as much root as poſſible; for 
if the roots are broken off, they will not ſucceed : theſe 
Plants ſhould be drawn up no faſter than they are planted, 
for if they he long above ground they will ſhrink, and 
their tops will wither, and then they often miſcarry ; there- 
fore if they are brought from a diſtant place, there ſhould 
De great care taken in the packing of them up for carriage; 
eſpecial regard ſhould be had not to pack them fo cloſe, or 
in fo great quantity, as to cauſe them to heat, for that 
will ſoon ſpoil them ; but if they are a little withered by 
lying out of the nd, their roots ſhould be ſet upright 
in water for a few hours, which will ſtiffen and recover 
them again. | 
In the planting of Madder, there are ſome who make the 
rows but one foot aſunder, others one foot and a half, ſome 
two feet, and others who allow them three feet diſtance. I 
have made trial of the three laſt diſtances, and have found 
when the roots have been left three years in the ground, 
that three feet diſtance row from row is the beft ; but if it 
15 taken up in two years, two feet aſunder may do | 
well ; and the diſtance in the rows plant from plant, ſhould 
be one foot, or a foot and a half. | 
If there is no danger of the ground being too wet in 
winter, the plants may be planted en the level ground; but 
if on the contrary, the ground ſhould be raiſed in ridges 
where each row of plants is to be ſet, that their roots may 
Hot reach the water in winter, for if they do, it will ſtop 


dch, who plant Madder in the Low Countries, raiſing 
their ridges ſo high as two or three feet, and in Zealand, 
where the ground is drier, they raife the beds four or five 
inches above the intervals, that the wet may drain off from 
the beds where the Madder is planted. | 
The method of planting is as follows, viz. The ground 
being made ſmooth, a line is drawn croſs it to mark out 
the rows, that they may be ſtrait for the more convenient 
Cleaning, and for the better digging or ploughing of the 
ous between the rows; then with an iron-fhod dibble, 
oles are made, at the diſtance which the plants are to 
Rand from each other. The depth of the holes muſt be 
zn proportion to the length of the roots cf the plants, which 


before | roots, where 


- downright growth; and this is the reaſon for the | 
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mot be planted the ſame depth they had flood before, uk 
were the mother plants ; for if an » While 
1 oh above ground, the ſun and wink Pat Of the root 


. * 
which will retard che growth. of the plants? and herz 
any part of the green be buried in the ground, it win 
be ſo well, — a of the two, the latter will be lef 5 
jpdicial, eſpecially if there is not too much of the moo. 

ied. When the plants are put into the holes, the earch 
ſhould. be preſſed cloſe to them to ſecure them from be; 
5 out of _ 3 _ crows and rooks 5 
draw the new plants out of the ground, before th 
ere is not this care taken; ſo — 
three days, I have known half the plants on a large piece 
of land ed by theſe birds. A 


AN rr ſhowers of rain fall in a day 


frequently 


or two after 


roots, 
afterward 
nng 


are ſome 


grow be the rows, as [ 

have experienced ; therefore I adviſe thoſe perſons who 
plant Madder, never to ſow or plant any thing between the 
rows, but to keep the Madder quite clean from weeds, or 
any other kind of vegetable. | KS, 
In order to keep. the ground thus clean, it ffiould be 
ſcuffled over with a Dutch hoe, as ſoon as the young weeds 
appear; at which time a man can perform — of this 
work in a day, and if it is done in dry weather, the weeds 
will die as faſt as they are cut down; whereas, when the 
weeds are left to grow in the 'pring, ſo as to get ſtrength, 
they are not ſo ſoon deſtroyed, and the expence of hoeiny 
the ground then will be more than double; beſides, there 
will be danger of cutting down ſome of the weaker plants 
with the weeds, if the perſons employed to perform this 
work are not very careful ; therefore it is much cheaper, as 
alſo better for the Madder, to begin this work early in the 
ſpring, and to re it as often as the weeds render it 
neceflary ; for by keeping the ground thus conſtantly clean, 
the Madder will thrive the better. 

During the firſt ſummer,. the only 
Madder requires, is that of keeping it clean in the manner 
before directed, and, when the ſhoots or haulm of the plants 
decay in autumn, it ſhould be raked off the ground ; then 
| the intervals between the rows ſhould be either dug with a 

ſpade, or ploughed with a hoeing-plough, wt by. the 
earth over the heads of the plants in a roundiſh ridge, 
which will be of great ſervice to the roots. The Dutch 
cover the haulm of their Madder with earth, leaving it to 
rot upon the ground; this perhaps may be neceſſary in their 
country to keep the froſt out of the ground, but, as I have 
never found that the ſevereſt winters in England have irjured 
the Madder-roots, ſo there is not the ſame neceſſity for that 
practice here. = : 

The following ſpring, before the Madder begins to ſhoot, 
the ground ſhoula be raked over ſmooth, that the young 
ſhoots may have no obſtruction, and, if there ſhould be any 
young weeds appearing on the ground, it ſhould be firk 
- feuffled over to deſtroy the weeds, and then raked over 
ſmooth ; after this the ſame care muſt be taken in the ſol- 
lowing ſummer to keep the ground clean, and, if it s pet. 
formed by the hoe-plough, the earth of the interv*1* {hou 
be thrown up againft the fide of the ridges, v hi) carth 
up the roots, and greatly increaſe their ſtrength ; : = 


culture which the 
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ae the ground of one interval is ſo hoed, the haulm of the 
plants ſhould be turned over to the next «Joining interval ; 
ind, if they are permitted ſo to lie for a ight or three 
thep turned back again on thoſe intervals which 
„ obferving firſt to ſcuffle the ground, to deſtroy 
| py young weeds which may have. appeared fince the 
' firring of the ground, then the alternate intervals ſhould 
de plooghed in like manner, turning the earth up againſt 
the oppolite fides of the roots: by this method the inter- 
- als will be alternately ploughed, and the plants earthed 
whereby the ground will be kept clean and ſtirred, 
Aich will greatly promote the growth of the roots ; and 
by this me the ſuperficial ſhoots will be ſubdued, and 
the principal roots greatly ſtrengthened... The followin 

zotomn round ſhould be cleared of the haulm an 

weeds, and the earth raiſed in ridges over the roots, as in 


the foregoing year. 
The third fpring the roots will furniſh a great ſupply of 
g plants, but, before theſe appear, the ground ſhould 
|: cleaned and raked ſmooth, that the ſhoots may have no 


weeks, and 
2 


ue fit to take off, it ſhould be performed with care, always 
taking off thoſe which are produced at the teſt diſtance 
from the crown of the mother plants, becauſe thoſe are what 
rob them moſt of their nouriſhment ; and the wounds made 
- rar. them from the old roots are not near ſo hurt- 

as thoſe near the crown, for by the ſtripping off too many 
of the ſhoots it will retard the th of the plants. 
The culture of the Madder in the third ſummer muſt be 
the ſame as the ſecond, but, as the roots will then be much 
ſtronger, the earth ſhould be laid up a little higher to them 
at the times when the ground is cleaned; and, if all the 
diftant ſuperficial ſhoots, which come up in the intervals, 
are boed or ploughed off, it will be of ſervice to ſtrengthen 
the larger downright roots ; and, as the haulm will now 
be very ſtrong and thick, the frequent turning it over, 
from one interval to another, will prevent it rotting, for, 
if it hes long in the ſame poſition, the ſhoots which are 


near the ground, where there will be always more or leſs. 


damp, and being covered with the upper ſhoots, the air 
will be excluded from them, which will 

for the ſhoots of Madder are naturally diſpoſed to climb 
upon any neighbouring ſupport, and in places where they 
have been ſupported, F have ſeen them more than ten fee 

high ; but the expence of flaking the plants to ſupport their 
ſhoots, would be much too great to be practiſed in general, 
therefore the other method of turning the haulm over from 
one interval to the other will be found of great uſe, for 
hereby it is kept from decaying, and by ſo doing the ſun is 
alternately admitted to each fide of the roots, which is of 
more conſequence to the growth of the Madder than moſt 
people conceive ; from many repeated trials J have found, 
t where the haulm has decayed or rotted in ſummer, it 
greatly retarded the growth of the roots. There have 
een ſome ignorant pretenders who have adviſed the cut- 
ting off the haulm in ſummer, in order to ſcrengthen the 
ots; but whoever praQtiſes this, will find to their coſt the 
abſerdity of this method, for I have fully tried this many 
Years ago, and have always found that every other root, 
upon which this was practiſed, was at leaſt a third part 
maller than the intermediate roots, whoſe haulm was left 
entire. The occaſion of my firſt making this experiment 
was, becauſe the plants had been ſet too near each other, 
and the ſeaſon proving moiſt, had increaſed the number 
and ſtrength of the ſhoots, ſo that they were ſo thick, as 
that many of them began to rot; to prevent which, I cut off 
the ſhoots of every other plant to give room for the others 
t ſpread ; but ſoon aſter this was done, the plants produced 
* greater number of ſhoots thap before, which were weaker, 


obſtruction to their coming up; and, when the young plants 


cauſe them to rot; 


i 


| 


| 


—— 


| and the effect it had upon 
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the roots was as before related ; 


ſince then I have frequently re the experiment on 4 
few roots, and have always found the effect the ſame. 

As ſoon as. the haulm of the Madder begins to decay in 
autumn, the roots may be taken up for becauſe then 


the roofs have done growing for that ſeaſon, and will then 
be plumper and leſs liable to ſhrink than if they are dug up 
at another ſeaſon ; for [ have always found that roots of 
every kind of plant, which are taken out of the ground dur- 
ng the time of their growing, are very apt to ſhrink, and 
loſe more than half their weight in a ſhort time. 

When the ſeaſon for digging up the Madder-roots is come, 
it ſhould be done in the following manner, viz. A deep 
trench ſhould be dug out at one ſide of the next to 
the firſt row of Madder, to make a ſufficient opening to 
receive the earth, which muſt be laid therein in digging up 
the row of roots, ſo that it ſhould be at leaſt two feet broad, 
and two ſpits and two ſhovelings deep: this ſhould be made 
as cloſe as poſſible to the roots, being careful not to break 
or cut them in doing it; then the row of roots muſt be 
carefully dug up, turning the earth into the trench before 
mentioned. In the doing of this, there ſhould be to every 
perſon who digs, two or three ns to take out the roots 
as entire as poſſible, that none may be loſt, and as much of 
the earth ſhould be ſhaken out of the roots as can be done ; 
for after the principal roots are taken up, there will be many 
of the long fibres remaining below, which break off; there- 
fore, in order to get the roots as clean as poſſible, the whole 
ſpot, of ground ſhould be dug of the ſame depth as the firſt 
trench, and the pickers muſt follow the diggers to get them 
all out to the bottom. As the digging of the land to this 
depth 1s neceſſary, in order to —— up the roots with as 
little loſs as poſſible, it is a ſine preparation for any ſue- 
ceeding plants; and I have always found that the ground. 
where the Madder has grown, produced better crops of all 
kinds than lands of equal eſs, which bad not the like 
* ny thoſe with tap-roots, as Garrots 

arineps. Th 

After — are taken up, the ſooner they are carried 
to the place of drying, the finer will be their colour, for 
if they lie in heaps they are apt to heat, which will diſ- 
colour them ; or if rain ſhould ha to wet them much, 
it will have the ſame effect, therefore no more roots ſhould 
be taken up than can be carried under ſhelter the ſame day. 

The firſt place in which the roots ſhould be laid to dry, 
muſt be open on the ſides to admit the air, but covered on 
the top to keep out the wet. If a building is to be erected 
new, ſuch as the tanners have for drying their ſkins will 
be as proper as any, for theſe have weather-boards from 
top to bottom, at equal diſtances, - to keep out the driving 
rain, but the ſpaces between being open, admit the air 
freely; and if inſtead of plank-floors or ſtages above each 
other, they are laid with hurdles or baſket work, upon 
which the reots are laid to dry, the air will have freer pal- - 
ſage to the under fide of the roots, which will dry them 
more equally. ; 

In this place they may remain four or five days, by which 
time the earth, which adhered to the roots, will be fo dry 
as to eaſily rub off, which ſhould be done before the roots 
are removed to the cold ſtove, for the ſlower the roots are 
dried, the leſs they will ſhrink, and the better will be the 
colour of the Madder ; aud the cleaner the roots are from 
earth, the better the commodity will be for uſe when pre- 


ared. | 
: After the roots have laid a ſufficient timę in this place, 
they ſhould be removed into another building called the 
cold ſtove, in. which there ſhould. be conveniences of i.ues 
paſſing through different. parts of the floor and the fide 
walls; in this the roots ſnould be laid thin upon * 
and 


4Qz 
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conſtant cure in this particular will be of great 
the quality of the Madder, for, when this 1s p 
ducted, the roots will be more equally dried, an 
CO Ter ER ill be much fairer an 


When the outfide of the roots has been ſufficiently dr 
in this cold ſteve, they ſhould be removed to the threftiing 
floor, which may be the ſame as in a common barn where 
Corn is threſhed. The floor of this fhonld be ſwept, and 
made as clean a» poſſible ; then the roots ſhould be ed 
to beat off their Mins or outſide coverings; this ts the part 
which is prepared ſeparately from the inner part of the root, 
and is called Mull, which is fold at a low price, being 
the worſt fort of Madder, ſo cannot be where the per- 
manency or beauty of the colours are 


are ted from the roots, pounded themſelves, and 
erward 


are ked up in ſeparate caſks, and fold 
title of Moll. If this i; well , and not mixed with 
dirt, it may be fold for about fifteen ſhillings per hundred 
weight, at the price which Madder now bears, and this, as 
is ſuppoſed, will defray the whole expence of drying the 
crop. 


removed to the warmer ſtove, where they muſt be dried 
with care, for if the heat is too the roots will dry too 
faſt, whereby they will lofe in weight, and the colour 
of the er will not be near fo bri 

ih few, andthe re met be properly repens, I 

i ve, Ares mu I . 

ſome trials are made by fixi 4 
room, the neceſſary heat may be better afcertained than can 
be done any other way; but this will require to be greater 


at ſome times than at others, according as the roots are 


more or leſs ſucculent, or the weather more or leſs cold or 
damp; but it will always be better to have the heat rather 
leis than over hot, for, the roots —_ _— a 


time to dry with a ſlow heat, yet the colour will be 


When the roots are dried in this ftove, they muſt 
de carried to the honſe, where they muſt be re- 
duced to powder in the manner before related; but whe- 
ther it 1s neceflary to te the Kraps from the Gemeens, 
as is now practiſed by the Dutch, the conſumers of Madde 
will be better judges than myſelf. 

There has been ſome objections of late made to the in- 


troducing, or rather retrieving the culture of Madder in 
England, which it may be proper here to take notice of, 
left they ſhould have ſo much weight as to prevent many 
perſons from engaging in it. The firſt which has been ge- 


' Karted is, that the land in this country is not fo 
-well adapted for growing Madder as that in Holland; to 


which I can with truth affirm, that there are vzſ tracts of 
land here muck better adapted for producing Madder than 
the beſt land in Zealand, and from the experience which 
I have had of its „will produce a greater crop. 
Another objection which I have heard, was the labour 
in Holland being cheaper than in England. The Dutch 
will always underſell us, fo conſequently will maintain 
this branch of trade ; but this is certainly a great miſtake, 


for, though the labourers employed in cultivating Mad- | 


der, may not earn fo great wages as is generally paid in 
England, fore I am that the — 4 — 6 
Englith labourer, and that of the beſt Dutchman, in the 


 ploughing, hocing, planting, &c. of Madder, is much 


the 


After the Mull is ſeparated from the roots, they muſt be 


bright; to avoid which, 


a good thermometer in the 


» theſe hufks 


| for in ſuch there will be very la 


an 
"of prepara 


objections made againſt farther trials 
ing Madder, becauſe ſome who have ei in * 
ve not fucceeded; but in anſwer to this, it muſt be ob- 
ſerved, that their it fuccefs was owing to a want of {cill. 
Some of them continued to plant repeated crops of Madder 
on the fame ſpot of ground, till the roots became fo ſmall, 
as ſcarce to pay the expence of dipping up : and here it is 
proper to obſerve, that Madder ſhould not be planted on 
the ſame land, till after an interval of ſeven or eight years, 
during which interval the ground may be fown with any 
fort of grain, or kitchen bles, which it will produce 
to great advantage after Madder, becanſe the land will be 
wrought fo deep. The Dutch * 4 ſow grain upon their 
Madder ground in the intervals of four years, and have 
great crops from it ; and they are obliged, from the ſcar- 
city of land fit for this purpoſe, to plant the ſame ground 
after an interval of four years ; but, as we are not under 
the fame neceffity, it will be much better to ſtay eight years, 
for the roots of Madder are fimilar to thoſe of Aſpa- 
ragus, and draw much the ſame nouriſhment from the 
ground; and it is well known that, when Aſparagus- roots 
are dug up, which have been growing three years, if the 
ſame ground is planted with Aſparagus 9 a few years, 
it will not thrive equal to that witlch is platted on ground, 
upon which — 4 has not for ſeveral years; 
and this is always found to be the caſe even in kitchen - 
gardens near London, where, by the well working and fre. 
quent dunging of the ground, it may be ſuppoſi changed 
in three or four years, more than the fields can poſſibly be 
in eight or ten. ck | 

Madder ſhould not be planted in very rich dunged land, 

haulm, but the roots 
will not be in proportion ; and, where there is much dung 
or ſea-coal aſhes, the Madder-roots will be of a darker co- 
lour, as it alſo will, where it is cultivated in the ſmoak of 
London ; which is likewiſe the caſe with Liquorice, for that 
which grows in a ſandy loam at a diſtance from London, 1s 
always much brighter and clearer than that which grows in 
the rich lands in the neighbourhood of London. 

If the cultivation of Madder is carried on property 
England, it will employ a great number of han m the 
time harveſt is over till the ſpring of the year, which 1» 
generally a dead time for labourers, and hereby the pariſhes 
may be eaſed of the poor's rate, which is a confideraton 
worthy of public attention. 

RUBEOLA. See AsPERULa, Gallun, 
RARDIA. le 

RUBUS. Tourn. Inſt. R. H. 614. tab. 315. Bramble, 
or Raſpberry Buſh. 

The CHARACTERS are, 


The flewer 


————————————_— g 4... 


and SHE- 


The SPECIES are, 

„ Ruvus (Fratico/us) foliis 
ane petioliſ 
„ Blackberry <with 
ber, and the foot-falk and branches 


a prickly folk; the Dewberry 


with 


glabro. Raſpberry 


. RuBus (Orcidentales) foliis quina 


Jranble with winged leaves, having fu 


2 — (Oderatus) foliis fr plicibus 


vers; commonly called 


haves ng by threes, and hairy 


herbaceis. Flor. Suec. 


a unarmed fall, having one flower. 


The firſt fort 
in hedges in m 


Of this there are the following varieties: 


Planted in gardens for ornament. 


Planted in good ground. 


8. Runus (Sexatilis) foliis ternatis nudis, 


ey inte a head, each having one cell, in which 


inato-dipitatis ternatif- 
ue aculeatis. Suec. 409. Bramble 
ſhaped leaves, =\ 


„ Rupes (Cu-) fol ternatis nudis, eaule aculeato. 
Hert, Cüff. 192. Bramble with naked trifoliate lia, and 


„ Runus (Ian) foliis quinxo-pinnatis ternatiſque, 
ele aculeato, petiolis cayaliculatis. Flor. Suec. 408. 
n — and three lobes, a 
no. (Ode) Fits termed; fees anode, 
4 rwrifekate have, which are 

er their under fide, and have a ſmooth fab. 
ide, caule acaleato, petiolis teretibus Lin. is 0; 209. 
— , an 12 hb? - 


— end taper faut tall: Virginia Raſpberry with 


tioliſque hiſpidis. Lin. Sp. Plant. 493. Bramble with naked 
and 


9. Rosvs (Ar&#icus) foliis ternatis, caule inermi uni- 
foro. Flor. Suec. 412. Bramble with trifoliate leaves, and 


10. RuBus (Chamemerus) foliis fimplicibus lobatis, 
eaule unifloro. Flor. Suec. 413. Bramble with 
loving lobes, and a flalk bearing one fler; the C 
s naturally on the fide of banks, an 

of England, fo is not cultivated in 
gardens; this is fo well known as to need no deſcription. 


1. The common Bramble with white fruit, which was 
found in a hedge near Oxford by Mr. Jacob Bobart. The 
branches of this fort are covered with a light green bark 
the leaves are of a brighter green than the common ſort, 
and the fruit is white, but it ſeldom produces fruit in 


8. 
2. The Bramble without thorns ; this is in every ref; 
ke the firſt, but the branches and foot-ſtalks (92 


3- The Bramble with elegant cut leaves; this differs from 
the firſt, by having the Jeaves more finely cut. 
4- The Bramble with double flowers; this differs from 
firſt in having very double flowers, ſo is frequently 


5. The Bramble with variegated leaves; this is by ſome 
preſerved in gardens, but it is very apt to become plain, if 


Theſe ſorts are eaſily propagated by laying down their | 

aches, which will put out roots at every joint very freely. 
M ey may be tranſplanted any time from September 

arch, and will grow in almoft any foil or fituation. 
The ſecond fort hath weaker trailing ſtalks than the firſt ; 


foe and three 
3 the common | 


tis, caule 
nermi multfofio multifloro. Hort. Cliff. 192. Raſpberry 
with ſingle hand-ſbaped leaves, __ _—_ having 

aſpberry 
1 (Hi/ptdzs) foliis ternatis nudis, caulibus pe- 


-flalks. 

agellis re- 
411. Bramble with naked 
trifeliate lea ves, and creeping herbaceous flalks ; dwarf Rock 


le leaves, 


;, the 
ber, but thoſe | | 
vour. Theſe are accidental varietics, but the 
believe to be a diſtin& ſpecies, for the leaves are triſo- 
late, larger than thoſe of t 
under fide, and the branc 


h plants as are raiſed 
— be better rooted, and not ſo lia 
f as the other, which 
tities of ſuckers from their roots, as to fill 
year or two; and where are not carefully 
or thinned, will cauſe the _ to be m_— in 1 
quantities, eſpecially when ants are placed near eac 
other ; which 1s too ; Fam the my for there are few perſons 
who allow theſe plants ſufficient room, 

In preparing theſe plants, their fibres ſbould be ſhorten- 
ed; but the buds, which are at a ſmall diſtance from 
the ſtem of the plant, muſt not be cut off, becauſe thoſe 
produce the new ſhoots the following furmmer. Theſe 
plants ſhould be planted about two feet aſunder in the rows, 
and four or five feet diſtance row from row ; for if they are 

lanted too cloſe, their fruit is never ſo fair, nor will ripen 
fo kindly, as when they have room for the air to paſs be- 
tween the rows. The ſoil in which they thrive be, is a 
freſh ſtrong loam, for in warm light ground they do net 
produce ſo great plenty of fruit, for they naturally grow in 
cold land, and in ſhade; therefore when they are planted 
in a warm ſituation and a light ſoil, they do not ſucceed. 
The ſeaſon for dreſſing of them is in October, at which 
time all the old wood that produced fruit the preceding 
ſummer, ſhould be cut down below the farface of the ground, 
and the young ſhoots of the ſame year muſt be ſhortened to 


above two feet in length; then the _ between the rows 
ſhould be well dug, to encourage their roots; and if you 
bury a very little rotten dung „it will make them 


ſhoot vigorouſly the following ſummer, and their fruit will 
be much fairer. During the ſummer ſeaſon, they ſhould be 
kept clear from weeds, which, with the before-mentioned 
culture, is all the management they will require ; but it is 
to make new plantations once in three or four years, 
Cub when the plants are ſuffered to remain long, they 
will produce few and ſmall fruit. | 
The Virginian flowering Raſpberry is commonly gee- 
| gated in the nurſeries as a flowering ſhrub. The flowers 
of this ſort are as large as ſmall Rojes, and there 1s a ſuc- 
ceflion of them for two months or more, ſo that they make 
an agreeable variety during their continuapce. This fort 
frequently produces fruit in England, which are not ſo large 
oe of the common ſort, and have little flavour. "Theſe 
ripen in September, or the beginning of October. 

The Virginian Raſpberry riſes with purpliſh ſtalks a little 
| higher than the common ſort ; the leaves are of a lucid 
reen on their upper fide, but hoary on their under; their 
oot-ſtalks are taper ; the fruit is ſhaped like thoſe of the 


common Blackberry, and are of a deep black when ri Pe 3 
the 
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the fruit has little flavour, ſo the plants are never cultivated | 
for their fruit here. Ir ripens late in autumn. 
© The eighth ſort grows naturally opon rocky hills in the 
northern counties of England, and moſt of the northern 
parts of Europe. This hath trailing herbaceous ſtalks, 
which put out roots at their joints, whereby it propagates 
in 2 the leaves are trifoliate; the lobes are large, 
and of a lucid green; the fruit are ſmall, ſo not worth cul- 
tivating. | | 
— The ninth fort grows naturally in Norway, Sweden, and 
Siberia ; this hath an upright ftalk about three inches high, 
garniſhed with ſmall trifoliate leaves; the ſtalk is termi- 
vated 4 purple flower, which is ſucceeded by a ſmall 
red „ having 


the ſcent and * n 
This plant grows naturally upon moſly » fo cannot 
cultivated to any p fe on dry ground, and is preſerved 
in a few gardens for the ſake of variety. . | 
The tenth ſort grows naturally upon ſome of the vs 
hills in the north a England and — alſo u rs. 
boggy places in the northern urope. 'Thas plant 
— 2 tranſplanted into 1 ſo * thrive ; the 
ſtalks riſe about fix or eight inches high, and are generally 
—.— with two lobated leaves, ſtanding at a diſtance 
rom each other. The ſtalk is terminated by a ſingle flower, 
which is ſucceeded by a ſmall black fruit, not much unlike 
that of the Dewberry. 5 
RUDBECKIA. Lin. Gen. Pl. 878. Dwarf Sun- flower, 


valgd. F 
The CaHaRACTERS are, 
It hath female and te florets, incloſed in one com- 


mon empa » compoſed of two orders of leaves, the ſcales 
«which are plain, broad, and ſhort. The rays or border of t 
flower is compoſed of female half florets, which end with two or 
three indentures ; theſe have germen fitting upon proper recepta- 
cles, but have neither flyle or ftamina, and are barren. 
hermaphrodite florets are tubulous, funnel-ſhaped, and indented 
in five parts at the brim. 7. by have five ſhort hair-like fta- 
mina in each, terminated by cylindrical ſummits, and a germen 

fitting in the common „ having a ſlender flyle, crown- 
ed by a reflexed ftigma, divided in two paris. The germen af 
terward becomes fingle, oblong, four-cornered ſeeds, crowned by 
their proper cup, which has four indentures. 


The SpretEs are, -4 


1. Rupseckia (Hirta) foliis indiviſis ſpatulato-ovatis, 
radii petalis emarginatis. Lin. Sp. Plant. ge7. Rudbeckia 
evith oval, ſpattle-ſhaped, undivided leaves, and the petals 
of the rays indented; commonly called Dwarf American Sun- 


2. RupBecrra (Purpurea) foliis lanceolato-ovatis al- 
ternis indiviſis, petalis radii bifidis. Flor. Virg. 104. Rud- 
beckia with oval, ſpear-ſhaped, undivided leaves, placed al- 
ternate, and the petals of the ray bid; commonly called Dwarf 
Carolina Sun-flower. 

3. Rupseck1a (Triloba) foliis inferioribus trilobis, ſu- 
perioribus indivifis. Hort. Upſal. 269. Rudbeckia with un- 
der leaves, having three lobes, and the upper ones entire. 

4. RupBect1a (Laciniata) foliis inferioribus compoſitis 
acutè dentatis, caulinis fimplicibus dentatiſque. Rudbeckia 
avith compound, indented, lower leaves, thoſe upon the flalks 
Angle and indented. 

8. Runpneckia (2axrnata) foliis omnibus quinatis, acute 
dentatis exterioribus trilobatis. Rxdbeckia with all the leaves 
compoſed of five Icbes, which are ſharply indented, and the outer 
ones divided into three. 

6. RupBeck1a (Digitala) foliis inferioribus compoſitis, 
caulinis quinatis ternatiſque, ſummis fimplicibus. Rudbeckia 
auith compound lower leaves, thoſe on the flalks quinquefoliate 

and trifoliate, and the top ones fingle. 

T'he firſt ſort grows naturally in Virginia, and ſeveral! 


— 
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other of North America. The root 
tinue — five years, but unleſs there — 


or too much wet. This fort ſends out heads, by 
may be propagated ; the leaves are oblong, 
hairy ; the ftalks riſe a foot and a half hiph, 
or two leaves near the bottom. The foot-ſtalk 
ports the flower, is naked-near a foot in length, 
minated by one pretty yellow flower, tha 
what like the Sun-flower, whence it was tj 
Sun-flower. The petals or rays of the flower are 


the flower is =" prominent, pyramid 
Wo 


I colour 
ve frequently obſerved one flower has continued 


ſo there is a ſucceſſion of them on the ſame plant, 


able ; but they are generally propagated here 
flips, unleſs when good feeds can be 7 
or from America. The beſt time to K 


parate the 


it is late, ſo that the froſt wil 
have taken root. The plants will live abroad in 


two or three plants under a common hot 


in the open air are ſometimes killed. 


are reflexed backward; the middle or diſk 1s 


be treated in the ſame manner as the other; it 


as thoſe of the former. 


mers perfects its ſeeds in England; the lower lea 
ſort are divided into three — a but thoſe upon 


but the beſt way is to raiſe the plants from 


produce ripe ſeeds. 


which are deeply cut into acute points, ſome of t 


| jagged almoſt to the midrib; the outer lobe is 


ſhelter it in winter, the plants are often defiroyed ben to 


and ſlightly indented at their points ; the middle ur df 5 


al, and of 
eſe flowers are of long — : 


near fix weeks; and as the plants produce many 


middle of July till the froſt puts a ſtop to them, which ren- 
ders the plants more valuable. This fort will ſometimes 
produce good ſeeds in England, when the ſeaſons are favour- 


rocured either here 


in the ſpring, becauſe the plants continue to flower ſo late 
in autumn, as to render it 4 IE to perform it till 
ſet in before the flips can 


air through the winter, if they are planted in a dry foil and 
a warm fituation ; but it will always be pr to ſhelter 


ter to preſerve the kind, becauſe in very ſevere winters thoſe 


The ſecond ſort grows naturally in Carolina, and alſo in 
Virginia. This is a nial plant like the former, but 
very rarely produces ſeeds in England ; nor do the plants put 
out heads, whereby it may be propagated like the other, 
ſo that it is at preſent not very common here. The leaves 
of this ſort are longer and broader than thoſe of the other, 
and are ſmooth, having three veins ; the foot-ſtalks which 
ſupport the flowers are taller, and have two or three narrow 
leaves on each, which are placed alternate : on the top is 
one flower with long narrow Peach - coloured petals, 


nent, and of a dark purple colour, but the ſummits being 
of a gold colour, adds a luſtre to the other. This fort may 


the ſame ſeaſon, but the flowers are not of ſo long duration 


The third ſort grows naturally in ſeveral parts of North 
America. This is a biennial plant, which in warm ſum- 


are undivided ; they are hairy, and ſhaped like thoſe of 
the firſt ſort ; the ſtalks branch out on their ſides, and are 
better garniſhed with leaves than either of the other. The 
flowers are very like thoſe of the firſt ſort, but ſmaller; . 
the plants will live through the winter in the open = 
mild ſeaſons, and may be propagated by flips or heads ; 


thoſe will flower much better than ſuch as are procured by 
ſlipe; the ſecond year the ſeedling plants will flower, an 


The fourth ſort grows naturally in moſt parts of 
America, and has been long an inhabitant 1n Furopean | ol 
dens, where it was generally known by the title of Su 
flower. The root of this is perennial, but the ſtalk 
nyal; the lower leaves are compoſed of five bro 


will eon- 


cold 
which it 


ſome. 
Dwarf 


in beauty 
from the 


offsets or 
offsets is 


the open 


in win- 


ich 
promi- 


rr 


flowers at 


ves of this 
the flalks 
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8, becauſe 


North 


is an- 
ad lobes, 
hem being 
frequently 
, cut 


ſmooth, green, garn 
and heart-ſhaped ; 
and others are entire. The foot-ſtalks which 
flowers are naked, and terminated by a fingle 
ith yellow or rays, ſhaped like thoſe of the 
wo flower, but ſmaller. This does not produce ſeeds here, 
at is eafily propagated by parting of the roots in the ſame 
ner as the perennial Sun-flower. It is very hardy in 
to cold, but loves a moiſt ſoil. 
fifth ſort has a perennial root like the former, and 
n native of the ſame country. This bath ſmooth green 
fits, which riſe —_ than thoſe of the former; the 
haves are all compoſed of five lobes, which are much nar- 
over, and end with ſharper points than thoſe of the for- 
ger, which are very acutely indented on their ſides. The 
lovers are ſmaller, and the petals narrower than thoſe of 
te former ſort, but appear at the ſame ſeaſon. It is equal- 


y hardy with the former, and may be propagated in the 
ine way. 
grows naturally in North America, and 


The fixth ſort 
i in Siberia, from both which countries I have received 
the feeds. This hath a perennial root like the two former; 
the leaves at bottom are compoſed of ſeven or nine lobes, 
ine of which are entire, and others are jagged to the 
nidrid ; they are ſmooth, and of a dark green; the ftalks 
ne fix feet high, and divide into many ches. They 
xe of a purple or iron colour, very ſmooth, garniſhed 
ith leaves, which, towards the bottom, are hand-ſhaped, 
mupoſed of five lobes, and the upper have but three; 
thoſe at the top are ſingle. The flowers are ſmaller than 
_— two former ſorts, but are of the ſame ſhape and 

The three laſt mentioned forts be ted in 
plenty, by parting of their roots; che bel. 1 is 
n Oftober, when their flalks will begin to decay; for if 
they are removed in the ſpring, they will not p ma- 
If lowers the ſame year. hey love a moiſt ſoil, and 
would be allowed room, for if they are too near other plants 
they will rob them of their nouriſhment. They are pro- 
per furniture for large gardens, where they may be allowed 
— or in walks round fields, becauſe they require little 


re. 

RUELLIA. Plum. Nov. Gen. 12. tab. 2. 

The CnAxAcrzas are, 

The flower hath a permanent empalement, cut into five nar- 
mo acute ſegments at the top, which are ere. It has one 
feel, with a tube the length of the cup, which inclines at the 
wd ; the brim ſpreads open, and is cut into five ſegments, the 
uv upper being large and reflexed. It hath four flamina fitu- 


ad a rund germen ſupporting a flender flyle, crowned by a 


— : _ end, having two cells, ** roundiſh com- 


The Speis are, | 
J. RueLLia (Tubcroſa) foliis ovatis crenatis, pedunculis 
ns. Ruellia with oval crenated leaves, and foot-ſtalks 
"wine two flowers. 
. NUELLIA (Szrepens) foliis petiolatis, floribus verti- 
latis ſubſefilibus. Hort. Upfal. 178. Ruellia with kawves 
'ng aof falls, and flowers growing in whorls fatting cloſe 
lo the eee 
3- NUVELL1a (Clandeſtina) foliis petiolatis, unculis 
bngis ſubdiviſis 2 Ein. Hort. Uptal. 179. — with 
ves bawin g foot-falks, and long naked foot-ftalks to the flow- 


, aubich are divided. 


uud in the tube, connected in pairs, terminated by ſhort ſummits, 


4 fligma. The germen afterward becomes a taper capſule, 


| - 4+ Rur (Criſpa) foliis ſubcrenatis lanceolato-ovatis, 
capitulis ovatis, foliolis hiſpidis. Lin. Sp. Pl. 635. Raelka 
with oval ſpear leaves, which are ſomeubat crenat 
oval pods, and prickly, hairy, ſmall leaves. | 

The firſt fort grows naturally in many of the iſlands in 
the Weſt-Indies ; the roots of this are compoſed of many 
ſwelling fleſhy tubers, which are like thoſe of the Day Lily, 
but ſmaller. The ſtalk riſes about four or five inches high, 
ſending out two or three ſhort fide branches, garniſhed 
with leaves placed oppoſite ; ſome of, theſe are ſmall, and 
ſhaped hke a ſpatula, others are much larger; they have 
ſhort foot-ſtalks, and are a little crenated on their edges. 
The flowers are produced on the fide, and at the end of 
the ſtalk ; thoſe on the fide have two flowers upon each 
foot-ſtalk, which come out oppoſite, but thoſe at the top 
ſuſtain three. The . 
inch long, ſpreading out to a ſort of bell-ſhape ; at the top 
they are cut into five obtuſe ſegments, which are ge, 
and ſpread open ; they are of a fine blue, but of ſhort du- 
ration, each flower ſe laſting in beauty one day; af- 
ter the flower fades, the es a taper pod one 
inch and a half long, having two cells, which, when ripe, 
burſt with a touch, and caſt out the ſeeds to a diſtance. 

The ſecond fort grows naturally in Carolina; the root of 
this is fibrous and perennial; the ſtalk riſes about a foot 
high ; they are four-cornered, and have two longitudinal 


each ſtand two oval leaves upon very ſhort foot-ſtalks. The 
flowers come out from the wings of the leaves, two or three 
riſing from the ſame point, fitting very cloſe to the ſtalks ; 
they are ſmall, and of a pale purple colour, but are very 
fugacious, as they open early in the morning, but fade by 
ten or eleven o'clock in the forenoon; theſe are ſucceeded 
by ſhort taper pods, ſurrounded by the hairy ſegments of 
the empalement. a 
The third ſort grows naturally in the Weſt-Indies. This 
hath a perennial root, compoſed of many fleſhy fibres; the 
leaves lie cloſe to the ground ; the ftalks grow five or fix 
inches high, with leaves placed by pairs at each joint, 
ſtanding upon foot-ſtalks. The foot-ſtalks which ſuſtain 
the flowers are naked, and divide into two ſmaller, each 
ſuſtaining one ſmall purple flower, which is very fugacious; 
their empalements are cut into very narrow ſegments to the 
bottom. After the flowers are paſt the en becomes a 
taper capſule about an inch long, including roundiſh com- 
preſſed ſeeds. | ; 
The fourth ſort grows naturally in both Indies; I recerv- 
ed the ſeeds of this from Carthagens in New Spain. This 
hath a ligneous creeping root; the ſtalks are ſingle, taper, 


ſpear-ſhaped, and have very ſhort foot-ſtalks; they are a 
little waved on their edges, are hairy, and curled. The 
flowers are produced from the fide of the ſtalk, which are 
yellow, coming out between rough, hairy, ſmall leaves. 
The ſeeds ripen in September. f 

Theſe plants are propagated by ſeeds, which muſt be 
ſown in the ſpring in pots, and plunged into a moderate 
hot-bed ; when the plants come up they muſt be tranſplant- 
ed each into a ſeparate ſmall pot, and plunged into a freſh 
hot-bed of tanners bark, and muſt be ſhaded from the ſun 
until they have taken new root; after which time they muſt 
have free air admitted to chem every day in warm weather. 
If the plants thrive well, thoſe of the firſt and third forts 
will produce flowers the July following, and will perfect 
their ſeeds in Auguſt ; but the roots will continue, provided 


in a moderate temperature of heat. 
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ave narrow tubes about an 


furrows ; the joints are three or four inches aſunder; at 


and riſe about five or fix inches high; the leaves are oval, 


they are plunged into the bark-bed in the ſtove, aad kept 


| | The: 


7" WOT” _— 


1 38 = R U N , 
The cond fort is wot u plant of Wag tohtinunnc, fel- 
dom abihg longer chan two years 3 bet If N is treated in 
che lame manner as the two other, it will - feeds the 


ſecond ear, ſa may be guted enſily. 
The fou Beat = rotuce ſeeds as 
npland at pre- 


rth ſort des hot ſo Oy 
the three others, fo is not ſo common 
fent. This requires the ſame treatment us the other Torts. 
| Vf che Teeds of theſe plants are permitted to ſcarter In the 
keighbouritg pots, the plants comme up without care, 
* 8 be traniplanted into pots, und plunged into the 
n-bed. | | : 

RUMEX. Lin. Gen. Plant. 4675. Dock. 

2 CaHakacteks me, | 2 * 
PRO ent of the is permanent. ntory 
three petals, nerf fog 5 than the re, Yo wwhith 
they are very like. It bath fix ſhort hitir-like lamina, termi- 
rated Ey ere twin Summits, and a three-cornertdl germen 
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to-oblongis. Remex with bermaphroden — 
heart-ſhaped leawes; or Aleppo Deck. 

12. Runex (/Egypriacs) floribus hermap 
rulis trifido ſetaceis, unica granifera. Hort. Upfal. 
mex with bermaphrodite floxoer , anil briftly ils iam ung 


or annual Egyptian | 
oribus hermaphroditis, valvo. 


13. Roux (Lunaria) fl 
lis levibus, cavle arboreo, 'fokis ſubcordatis. Virg. Chf. 


2. K wirh hermaphrodite flowers, ſmooth wak 
ires-ble Fall, and leaves which are almuft > 


23 beart-fpaped; Tre 
154. Runzx (Bub prag) floribus hermaphroditia, 


r t XX. a 4<«<>m Sh RQV2NNUU& a w-@l 


valvulis nudis dematis planis reflexis. Hort. Upſal, 90. 
Rumex with bermayhrodite flowers, ad plain, nated, ua“ 
ed, reflexed valves. 

15. Runex (Fut) floribus hermaphroditis peming. 


2 wy bair-like les, thruſting out of the 
F the petals, crowned by large japped ffipmas. permen 
. becomes a 2 Sadr in the petals 
0 er. | 
n a. | mY h 
1. Ruaex (Patientia) floribus hermaph 


* UA todlitis, valvulis 

5 gerrimis, foliis oblongo-lanceolatis. Lin. Sp. Pl. 333. 

Dock with Erme)bredite Frente having entire walver, and 

oblong 228 leaves; commonly called Patience Rhubarb. 
2. Ruuzx (Anus) floribus hermapbrodi 


: th, Aru 
igri 8 foliis cordatis — Lin. Sp. 

333. Rumex wit r | te flowers, having tntire 
valves bearing grains, anil heart #3 | 
Monks - * >. Sit mum 


. 


—"— | 
_ I. ditis, 'valvulis | 
138. Rumex with flowers, indented grain - Beur- 


| te 


ing valves, and oblong heart-Jhaped leaves ; tr foarp-pointd 
5. Runzx (Criſps) floribus hettmaphroditis, valvulis 


integris graniferis, foliis lanceolatis undulatis acutis. Lin. 


SP. 335 · Rumex with hermaphrodite flowers, entire grain- 
bearing valves, and acute, ſpear-ſhaped, waved etl or 
curled pointed Dock. 

6. Rumex (Sarguineus) floribus hermaphroditis, valvulis 
integerrimis, unica granifera foliis cordato-lanceotatis. 
Hort. Cliff. 138. Numer wwith hermaphrodite flowers, entire 
2 and heart. formed fyear-ſhaped leaves; the bloody 

7. Ruukx ante flonibus hermaphroditis verticillatis, 
valvulis acute dentatis, foliis lanceolatis. Hort. Cliff. 138. 
Rumex with hermaphrodite flowers growing in whorls, acutely- 
indented valves, and ſpear-ſhaped leaves ; fharp-printed Dock 
with a n flower. | 

8. Rumex 8 floribas hermaphroditis, valvu- 
lis dentatis, foliis cordato-oblongis, obtuſiuſculis crenula- 
tis. Lin. Sp. 335. Rumex with hermaphrodite flonbers, indented 
valves, and blunt, oblong, heart-ſhaped leaves; common 
broad-leawed, or Butter Deck, 

9. Rumex (Pulcher) floribus hermaphroditis, foliis ly- 
ratis. Guet. Stam. 1. p. 7. Rumex with hermaphrodite flow- 
ers, and lyre-ſhaped leaves; the Fiddle Dock. 

1c. Roux (Maritimus) floribus hermaphroditis, valvu- 
lis dentatis graniferis, foliis linearibus. Lech. Scan. 26. 
Rumex with hermaphrodite flowers, indented grain-bearing 
dalwes, and linear leaves. 

11. Rumex (Chalepen/is) floribus hermaphroditis pedun- 
culis longioribus, valyulis profunde dentatis, foliis corda- 


; ht the true, but others ſuppoſe the ſerond fort ſhould 


tis, vulvularum alis maximis membranaceis reflexis ſoliis 

indiviſis. Hort. Cliff. 130. Ramex <vith hermaphrodite flow. 

rr ng by pairs, very darge membranaceous wings to thy 
s, which are ed, and undivided leaves, 

16. Roukx ( ) floribus hermaphroditis diſtindtis, 

valvolarum alis maximis membranaceis, foliis eroſis. Flor. 


Leyd. Prod. 230. Rumex with ite flowers growing 
upon I , oy og ws wmgs m the 


valves, abe. * | 
cultivated in the 


The firſt ſort was formerly mach more 
Engliſh gardens than at preſent ; the roots of this has been 
y uſed for the Monks Rhubarb, and has been 


= Aa. © << _ «a. © 


de uſed as ſuch. The root is 5 di vides into many 
thick fibres; their duter cover is , but they are yellow 
within, with ſome reddiſh veins; the leaves are broad, 


long, 
and acute-pointed ; their foot-ſtalks are of a reddiſh colour; 


thiph, uud divide toward the 
ſpikes of large framineous 
ppear 2 _ are 2 pretty 


naturally on the Alps, but bas 

ng cultivated in the Engliſh gardens. This bath 
large roots, which ſpread and multiply by heir offsets; 
they are ſhorter and thicker than thoſe of the firſt ſort, of a 
very dark brown on their outhide, and yellow within. The 
leaves are of the round heart-fhape, ftanding = long 
foot-ſtalks. The ftatks rife from two to three feet high; 
they are thick, and have a few fmall roundiſh leaves * 
fower part, but the upper part is cloſely garniſhed wit 
4 white flowers, ſtanding erect cloſe to the ſtalks. 


heſe appear the latter end of May, and are ſucceeded by 


large triangular ſeeds, which ripen in Auguſt. 
"Phe hi ſort grows naturally in ponds, ditches, 2 
ſtanding waters, in many parts of England; this 18 lt 
poſed to be the Herba Britannica of the ancrents. It ler | 
large roots, which firike deep into the looſe mud, K 
ing out leaves which are above two feet long, _— , 
a point at each end. The ſtalks-riſe five or fix _— 
when the plants grow in water, but in dry land . 
more than three; theſe are garniſhed with narrow = 1 
among the ſpikes of flowers to the top. The flowers pre 
upon ſlender foot-ſtalks, which are reflexed ; they are * 
herbaceous colour, appear in June, and the ſeeds ripe 
autumn. 

The fourth ſort 
parts of England; this is the Oxy 


S ö ö cs rw ton nM © ow 


ws nator-lly in moiſt places in ma") 
thum of the ſhops, 
wv "I medicine; 


f the common 
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which is directed by the College to be uſed 
but the markets are ſupplied with roots o 


ho col- 
thoſe who 55 


Docks, which are indifferently gathered by 
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$8 them in the fields, where the eighth fort is much more 
than this. The roots of this ſort are flender and 
jun downright, ſending out a few ſmall fibres; the ſtalks 
nie about two feet high, garniſhed at bottom with leaves 
fur inches long, and one and a half broad in the middle ; 
bey are rounded at their baſe, where they are nin, in- 
lated, but end in acute points ; they are plain, and flightly 
on their edges. From the joints of the ſtalk come 
at alternately ſlender long foot-ſtalks, which ſuſtain the 


of flowers, which grow in ſmall whorls round the 
at about an inch diftant ; theſe have ſcarce any 


leaves upon the foot-ſtalks between the whorls of flowers, 
may be eaſily diſtinguiſhed from the ſmall Water Dock, 
which has many. - 

The fifth ſort is more commonly found growing natu- 
nlly about London than the fourth; the leaves of this 
are much longer than thoſe of the former, and are indent- 
ed on their fides, which are alſo waved ; the ſtalks riſe 
about the ſame height as thoſe of the former. The ſpikes 
of flowers from their fide are ſhorter, and cloſer garniſhed 
with flowers on pretty long foot-ſtalks ; the covering of the 
ſed is entire. | 

The fixth ſort is very like the fourth in appearance, but 

the leaves have deep blood-coloured veins, and ſome ſmall 
ſpots of the ſame on their ſurface ; the ſtalks are red, and 
nſe about the ſame height as the fourth; but the covering 
of the ſeed is entire, whereas thoſe of the fourth are in- 
dented, ſo may be readily diſtinguiſhed. It grows natu- 
nlly in many parts of England. 
The ſeventh ſort grows naturally in ſeveral parts of Eng- 
lnd ; this is a biennial plant, which periſhes ſoon after the 
ſeeds are ripe; the ſtalks riſe near two feet high ; they are 
of a deep purple colour, garniſhed with ſpear-ſhaped leaves 
toward the bottom, which are four inches long, and almoſt 
one broad in the middle, but thoſe on the upper part of the 
talk are very narrow, and not more than two inches long; 
the ſpikes of flowers come out from the ſides of the ſtalks 
alternately, The flowers grow in thick whorls, which fit 
cloſe to the ſtalks ; theſe are of a — 8 yellow, and the 
covers of the ſeeds are ſharply indented. 

The eighth ſort is the moſt common Dock by the ſides 
of roads and banks in every part of England ; the leaves 
of this ſort are broad and rounded at their points, though 
ſome of them end more acutely than others; they are near 
A foot long, and five inches broad toward their baſe, hav- 


ing many tranſverſe veins running from the midrib to their 


borders, The ftalks riſe from two to three feet high, 
branching out on their fides, having a few leaves on their 
lower part, of the ſame ſhape with the other, but ſmaller. 
e flowers grow in whorls, fitting very cloſe to the ſtalks ; 
ſome plants have indented coverings to their ſeed, and others 
have entire coverings ; both theſe are frequently found in- 
termixed, ſo that I doubt of their being diſtinct ſpecies, 
The leaves of this Dock were formerly much uſed for wrap- 
png up of butter, and from thence the plant was called 
utter Dock. | 
The ninth fort grows naturally in many places near Lon- 
a; this is a biennial plant, which periſhes ſoon after the 
are ripe. The ſtalks of this riſe about a foot high, 
add branch out from the bottom; the leaves grow near the 
dot; they are about two inches and a half long, and are 
hollowed on their ſides, ſo as to reſemble the ſides of a 
dle; the ſtalks are generally bent at their joints. The 
Wwers grow in whorls round the ftalks, to which they fit 
"ery cloſe ; they are hermaphrodite ; the covers of the ſeeds 
we ſharply indented. 
he tenth ſort is ſometimes found growing naturally in 
155 an, upon laces where the water bas ſtcod in winter. 
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divides into-two or three branches ; the leaves are about 
| three inches Jong, and a quarter of an inch broad, ſmooth, 


and ſtand upon ſhort foot-ſtalks. The flowers grow in 
whorls round the branches, to which they fit very cloſe ; 
theſe are ſucceeded by ſmall triangular ſeeds, having in- 
| dented covers. 

The eleventh ſort came originally from Aleppo ; this is 
a biennial plant ; the leaves are nine or ten inches long, 
ſmooth, of a light green, and three inches broad at their 
baſe, where they are indented, and end in acute points. 


y | The ftalks riſe two to three feet high, ſending out 


| many branches from their ſides, garniſhed with large whorls 
of herbaceous flowers, ſtanding upon pretty long foot-ftalks ; 
theſe are ſucceeded by three-cornered ſeeds, whoſe cover- 
ings are deeply indented. 
he twelfth ſort grows naturally in Egypt; this is an 
annual plant; the ſtalk riſes about ten inches high, ſend- 
ing out a few horizontal branches toward the bottom ; the 
leaves are about two inches long, and half an inch broad 
at the broadeſt part. The flowers grow in whorls round 
the ſtalks ; they are very ſmall, and the hair-like beards, 
which adhere to the covering of the ſeeds, being long, 
obſcure the flowers, ſo they are ſcarce viſible to the naked 
eye. : 

The thirteenth ſort is commonly known among the gar- 
deners by the title of Sorrel-tree. This came originally 
from the Fortunate, or Canary Iſlands, but has been long 
an inhabitant in ſome Engliſh gardens ; it riſes with a lig- 
neous ſtalk ten or twelve feet high, covered with a ſmooth 
brown bark, ſending out many flender branches, garniſh- 
ed with ſmooth, ronndiſh, heart-ſhaped leaves, ſtanding 
alternately upon pretty long foot-ſtalks. The flowers come 
out in looſe panicles toward the end of the branches ; they 
are of an herbaceous colour, and are ſometimes ſucceeded 
by triangular feeds with ſmooth covers, but they rarely 
ripen in England. 'This plant is eafily propagated by cut- 
tings, which may be planted in any of the ſummer months 
in a bed of loamy earth, and 4 the ſun until 
they have taken pretty good root; then they ſhould be 
taken up, and lanted in pots, placing them in the ſhade 
till they have all taken new root; after which they may 
be removed to a ſheltered fituation, among other hardy 
green-houſe plants till autumn, when they muſt be re- 
moved into the green-houſe, and treated in the ſame way 
as other hardy kind of plants, which only want protection 
from froſt. 

The fourteenth ſort is a low annual plant, which grows 
naturally in Italy and Spain. This is generally found on 
ſwampy moiſt ground; the ftalks are ſlender, . branchiug at 
the bottom, and riſe about four inches high; the lower 
part is garniſhed with ſmall, oval, ſucculent lobes ; their 
upper part is furniſhed with ſmall herbaceous flowers grow- 
ing in whorls, and have no leaves between them: they are 
ſucceeded by ſmall ſeeds, whoſe covers are ſharply indented 
and reflexed. Theſe appear in June, and the ſeeds ripen 
in Auguſt, which, if permitted to ſcatter, will furniſh a 
ſupply of young plants the following {| pring or if the ſeeds 
are then ſown, the plants will come up the following ſpring, 
and require no other care but to thin them and keep them 
clean from weeds. 

The fifteenth ſort is an annual plant; this hath pretty 
thick ſucculent talks, which riſe a foot high, and divide 
into many branches; the leaves arc of the round heart- 
ſhape and undivided, having very long foot-ſtalks. The 
flowers grow in Jooſe ſpikes at the end of the branches 
theſe are ſucceeded by large covers to the feeds, which are 


inflated, and have broad membrangeocus borders; zh feeds 
are rn ovwir, and Area th 2 en. | 
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The fixteenth ſort grows naturally in Egypt. This is 


alſo an annual plant, whoſe ftalks riſe a foot and a half 
high, dividing upward into ſeveral branches; the ſtalks 
are garniſhed with arrow-pointed leaves about three inches 
long, whoſe ſides are irregularly torn, as if they had been 
gnawed by inſets ; they ſtand upon pretty long foot-ſtalks, 
and have ſmooth ſurfaces ; the flowers are diſpoſed in looſe 
— - ſome of which have only male flowers, and others 


ave all hermaphrodite flowers. The latter are ſucceed- 


ed by triangular ſeeds, incloſed in large inflated covers, of 


a deep red colour, having membranaceous borders. The 
ſeeds of this ripen in autumn. ; 

The ſeeds of both theſe ſorts grow very freely, if ſown 
| In a bed of light earth in the ſpring, where the plants are 
deſigned to remain. When they come up they will require 
no other care but to keep them clean from weeds, and thin 
them where they are too cloſe. : | 

All theſe ſorts of Docks riſe eaſily from ſeeds, and if in- 
troduced into a garden, will become troubleſome weeds, if 
their ſeeds are permitted to ſcatter; therefore few perſons 


care to propagate any of them, except the two firſt ſorts, | 


which are cultivated for their uſe in medicine. The ſeeds of 
all the Docks ſhould be ſown in autumn ſoon after they are 
Tipe, for thoſe ſeeds which are ſown in the ſpring rarely 
grow the ſame year: when the plants come up they will re- 
quire no other care but to thin them where they are too 
cloſe, and keep them clean from weeds, They all delight 
in a moiſt rich ſoil. 

RUSCUS. Tourn. Inſt. R. H. 79. tab. 15. Knee-holly, 
or Butchers-broom. f 

The CHARACTERS are, ; 

Ir hath male and female flowers in diftin# plants; the male 
flowers have ere ſpreading empalements, compoſed of fix oval 
convex lea ves, whoſe borders are reflexed; they have no petals, 
but an oval nectarium the fize of the empalement, which is erect 
and inflated, opening at the mouth ; they have no ſtamina, but 
each has three ſpreading ſummits, fitting on the top of the necta- 
rium, which are joined at their baſe. The . flowers have 


empalements, but no petals, and nectariums like the male; they” 


have no lamina, but have an oblong oval germen hid within 
the nectarium, ſupporting a cylindrical flyle, crowned by an ob- 
tuſe fligma, landing above the mouth of the nectarium. The 
germen afterward becomes a globular berry with two or three 
cells, inclofing two globular ſeeds. 

The SPECIES are, | 

1. Ruscus (Aculeatus) foliis ſupra floriferis nudis. 
Hort. Cliff. 46g. Ruſcus with leaves which bear flowers on 
their upper fide, and are naked ; Knee- holly, or Butchers-broom. 

2. Ruscus (Hypophyllum) foliis ſubtus floriferis nudis. 
Hort. Cliff. 465. Nuſcus with leaves which bear flowers be- 
neath, and are naked. | 

3. Ruscus (Hypoglefſum) foliis ſubtus floriferis ſubfoliolo. 
Hort. Cliff. 465. Ruſcus with flowers under the leaves. 

4. Ruscus (Racemeſus) racemo terminali hermaphrodi- 
tico. Hort. Cliff. 469. Ru/cus with hermaphrodite flowers in 
bong bunches, terminating the flalks. 

5. Ruscus (Trifohatus) foliis ternis ovatis acuminatis, 
ſupra floriferis nadis. Ru/cus with oval acute-pointed leaves, 
awbich are placed by threes, and fiowers on their upper fide. 

6. Ruscus (Flexuoſus) foliis ovatis acuminatis, ſupra 
floriferis nudis, caulibus flexuoſis. Ry/cus with acute-point- 


' ed leaves, bearing flowers on their upper fide, and flexible 


falls. 
Cliff. 464. Ruſcus with flowers growing on the borders of the 


leaves. 
8. Ruscus (Fruteſcens) caule fruticoſo ramoſo, folits 
lanceolatis rigidis, floribus pedunculatis terminalibus. 


Rujcus with a ſhrubby branching falt, /pear-ſhaped ſtiff | which are red, and ripen in winter. 


7. Ruscus (Androgynus) foliis margine floriferis. Hort. 


—— 
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Ladet, and ft auers growing upon foot. falls, termineting th; 


branches. 


The firſt fort is very common in the woods in 4; | 
of England, and 1s rarely cultivated in 8 2 
of this kind are ſometimes uſed in medicine, an — 
ſhoots are cut, bound into bundles, and ſold to the by green 
e as * * ſweep their blocks, from * 
it name utchers-broom. 
ſome Knee-holly. en 
This hath roots compoſed of many thick | 
twine about each other, from which Iriſc 2 
ſtalks about three feet high, ſending out from their ſide 
ſeveral ſhort branches, garniſhed with ſtiff, oval he 
ſhaped leaves, placed alternately on every part of the Kalk. 
ending with ſharp prickly points. The — are pro. 
duced in the middle on the upper ſide of the leaves: 2 
are male in ſome, and female in other plants; they are 
ſmall, and cut into fix parts, of a purple colour, fitting :loſe 
to the midrib; they appear in June, and the female flowers 
2 Ren . almoſt as large as Cherries, of a 
weeti » Which ripen in winter ey we 
beautiful red colour. * „ 2 my 
As this plant grows wild in moſt of England, it i 
rarely admitted into gardens ; but if fome of the * 
S under tall trees in large plantations, they will 
pread into large clumps, and as they retain their leaves 


in winter, at that ſeaſon they will have a good effed. 


The ſeeds of this plant generally lie a year in the ground 
before they vegetate, and the plants fo raiſed are long be. 
fore they arrive to a fize big enough to make any figure, 
ſo it is not worth while to propagate them that way, eſpe- 
cially as the roots may be eaſily tranſplanted from the woods. 
The roots and ſeeds of this plant have been uſed in medi- 
cine; the young ſhoots of this plant in the ſpring are ſome. 
times gathered and eaten by the poor like thoſe of Aſpa- 
ragus ; the branches of this plant, with their ripe fruit upon 
them, are frequently cut and put into baſons, mixing then. 
with the ſtalks of ripe ſeeds of male Piony, and thoſe of 
the wild Iris or Gladwyn, which together make a pretty 
appearance 1n rooms, at a ſeaſon of the year when there 
4 few flowers, and theſe will continue a long time in 
uty. 

The ſecond ſort grows naturally in the mountainous parts 
of Italy, but is preſerved for the ſake of variety in many 
Engliſh gardens. The roots of this have large knotty heads 
with long thick fibres like . thoſe of the former ſort, from 
which ariſe many tough limber ftalks near two feet high, 
garniſhed by ſtiff, oblong, oval leaves, ending in points, 
placed alternately on the ſtalks. The flowers are produced 
on the under ſurface of the leaves near the middle, fitting 
cloſe to the midrib ; they are ſmall, of an herbaceous white 
colour ; the female flowers are ſucceeded by ſmall red ber- 
ries, about the ſize of thoſe of Juniper. 

It ſtands in moſt Diſpenſaries among the plants uſed in 
medicine, and has been commended for opening obſtructi- 
ons in the kidneys, and to provoke urine. 3 

The third ſort grows naturally upon ſhady mountains in 
Italy, Hungary, and other parts of Europe. 
this is compoſed of many thick fibres like thoſe of the 
former, from which ariſe many tough limber ſtalks, which 
are about ten inches high, 1 with ſpear-ſhaped 
leaves, having ſeveral longitudinal veins, placed for the 
moſt part alternate, but ſometimes they are op oſite. 
the middle of the upper ſurface of theſe comes forth a ſmall 
leaf of the ſame ſhape, and at the ſame point; from the bo- 


ſom of the ſmall leaves come out flowers, which are of 2 


pale yellow colour. 


The female flowers are ſometimes ſuc- 


ceeded by berries almoſt a: large as thoſe of the firſt ſort, 
This is ſometime: 
4 alled 


The root of 
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ned Biflingua, or double Tongue, from the leaves grow- 
ener, It ſtands in Diſpenſaries as a me- 
Geinal plant. but is rarely now uſed. 
be fourth ſort grows naturally in the Archipelago, but 
: frequently planted in the Engliſh gardens; it is called 
Laarus Alexandrina, i. e. Alexandrian Bay, and is ſup- 
poſed to be the plant with which the ancients crowned their 
victors and poets. The ſtalks of this being very pliable, 
may de eaſily wrought into coronets for this purpole ; and 
the leaves of this plant having a great reſemblance to thoſe 
which are repreſented on the ancient buſts, ſeem to confirm 
this opinion. i | 

The roots of this are. like thoſe of the former ſpecies; 
the ſtalks are ſlender and much more pliable ; they riſe 
about four feet high, and ſend out many ſide branches, 
garni ſhed with oblong acute-pointed leaves, rounded at their 
2 of a lucid green, placed alternately, ſitting cloſe to 
the branches. The flowers are uced in bunches at the 
end of the branches, which are hermaphrodite, of an her- 
haceous yellow colour, and are ſucceeded by berries like 
thoſe of the firſt ſort, which ripen in autumn. 

The fifth ſort grows naturally in Zant and ſome of the 
other iſlands in the Morea. The roots of this are like 
thoſe of the former ſorts; the ſtalks riſe about two feet 
high; they are ſlender, pliable, and garniſhed with oval 
leaves, placed by threes round the , rounded at both 
ends, terminating in acute points. The flowers grow on the 
under fide of the leaves, faſtened to the midrib ; they are 
naked, and have pretty long foot-ſtalks ; the ſegments or 
petals are very narrow; the fruit I have not ſeen, ſo can 
give no account of it. | 

The fixth ſort grows naturally in Italy, where it was diſ- 
tovered by Sig. Micheli of Florence. The roots of this are 
much longer than thoſe of the firſt ſort ; the ſtalks riſe near 
five feet high, are very pliant, and ſend out ſeveral fide 
branches, garniſhed with ſtiff oval leaves, ending in acute 
_ The flowers are produced on the upper ſurface of 

e leaves, ſitting cloſe to the midrib ; they are ſmall, of 
an herbaceous white colour, and are ſucceeded by berries, 
which are ſmaller than thoſe of the firſt ſort, of a pale red 
when ripe, 

All theſe ſorts are very hardy, and will thrive in almoſt 
any foil or ſituation, ſo are very proper for planting round 
the verges of cloſe woods, or under large trees in wilder- 
neſs quarters, for, as they are always green, they make a 
good appearance in winter, after the deciduous trees have 
caſt their leaves; they are eaſily propagated by parting of 
their roots. The beſt time for this is in autumn, but when 
this is — the roots ſhouid not be divided into ſmall 
arts, uſe that will weaken them ſo much, that they 

wil make but little figure until they have had two or three 
years ones ; they may alſo be propagated by ſowing of 
their ſeeds ; but this is a very tedious method, {o is ſeldom 
practiſed. | 
Ihe ſeventh fort ſends out pliant talks, which riſe ſeven 
or eight feet high, and have ſeveral ſhort branches proceed- 
ng from the ſides, which are garniſhed with ſtiff leaves, 
rounded at the foot-ſtalk, ending in acute points. The 
flowers are produced in cluſters on the edges of the leaves, 
which are white, and the female flowers are ſucceeded by 

es of a yellowiſh red colour, not ſo large as thoſe of 
the firſt fort,  - | | 

This fort is tender, and muſt therefore be planted in 
bots, and in wiater removed into the green-houſe; but it 

ould be placed where it may have free air in mild wea- 

er, for it ouly requires to be ſcreened from froſt; in the 
ummer it muſt be ſet abroad with other hardy green-houſe 


Nants. With this management the plants will ſend forth 


* 


— 
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ſtems fix or eight ſeet high, furniſhed with leaves from bot- 
tom to top, and will be cloſely ſet with flowers upon their 
edges, which make a very beautiful and odd appearance. 
This 1s alſo propagated by parting the roots as the former, 
which ſhould not be done very often, becauſe if the roots 
are not permitted to remain ſome time to get ſtrength, they 
will produce but weak ſhoots, and very few flowers. This 
ſort grows plentifully at Madeira, from whence the ſeeds 
may be procured ; but the ſeeds muſt be taken from plants 
which have the male plants near them, to impregnate the 
flowers of the female to cauſe their ſeeds to be good. They 
commonly remain in the ground a year before the plants 
come up, ſo ſhould be ſown in pots, and placed under a 
hot-bed frame in winter, to ſcreen the ſeeds from froſt, and 
the following ſpring the plants will appear. 

The eighth ſort was — by the late Dr. Houſtoun 
growing naturally at Carthagena in New Spain; this riſes 
with ſhrubby ſtalks eight or ten feet high, which divide 
into many branches, garniſhed with Riff ſpear-ſhaped leaves, 
ſometimes ranged in whorls round the ſtalks, and at others 
they are oppoſite. The flowers are uced in looſe 
bunches at the end of the branches, ſtanding upon ſlender 
foot-ſtalks ; they are ſmall, of a red colour, and ſhaped like 
thoſe of the ſort. 

This plant is tender, ſo muſt be kept in a ſtove during 
the winter, otherwiſe it will not live in England. 

RUTA. Tourn. Inft. R. H. 257. tab. 133. Rue. 

The CHARAcrExs are, | 

The flower has a ent empalement cut into five parts; 
it has four or five oval petals, which are narrow at their baſe, 
and eight or ten acul. ſpaped ſpreading ſtamina the length of the 
petals, crowned by erect ſummils, with a gibbous germen bau- 
ing a croſs furrow, ſupporting an ere aw Shaped Ayle, crown- 
ed by a fingle ffigma. The germen afterward becomes a gibbous 
capſule with frue lobes, and five cells opening in five parts at 
the top, filled with rough angular ſeeds. 

The SPpEciEs are, 

1. RuTa (Hortenfis) foliis decompoſitis, floribus oftan- 
dris, ſtaminibus corolla longioribus. Rue with decompounded 
leaves, and s having eight flamina, which are longer 
than the petals ; or broad-leaved Garden Rue. 

2. RuTa (Altera) foliis decompoſitis, foliolis oblengo- 
ovatis, ſtaminibus corolla æquantibus. Rue with decompound- 


ed leaves, the ſmall leaves oblong, oval, and lamina equalling 


the petals. 

3. RuTa (Sylvefris) foliis inferioribus decompoſitis, fo- 
liolis linearibus, ſummis quinquefidis trifidiſque. Rue <vith 
decompounded linear leave below, and the upper ones five or 
three-pointed ; or ſmaller wild Rue. 

4. RuTa (Chalepenſis) foliis decompoſitis, flaribus de- 
candris, marginibus petalorum ciliatis. Rue with decom- 
pounded leaves, flowers having ten ftamina, aud the borders of 
the petals of the flowers hairy; or the broad. lea ved Aleppo Rue. 

5. RuTa (Ciliata) folus compoſitis, floribus decandris, 
petalis florum ciliatis. Rue with compound leaves, floawers 
having ten ſtamina, and hairy petals to the flower ; or narrow- 
leaved Aleppo Rue. 

6. RuTa (Linifolia) foliis ſimplieibus indiviſis. Lin. Sp. 
Plant. 384. Rue with ſingle undivided kawes. 

7. RuTa (Montana) caule erecto corymboſo, foliis com- 
poſitis, floribus decandris, ſtaminibus corolla longiori bus. 
Rue with an erect corymbus flalk, compound leaves, and flowers 
having ten lamina, which are longer than the petali. | 

8. RuTa (Patavina) foliis terminatis ſeſſilibus. Lin. 
Sp. Plant. 549. Rue without foot: Halit, terminating ihe 
branches. ' 

The firſt ſort is the common Rue, which has been long 
cultivated in the gardens, and is that which is direQed to 
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be uſed in medicine ; but of late years the ſecond ſort has 

ſo ly led, as almoſt to ſupplant the firſt in the 
gardens about London, that being hardier than the firſt, is 
not ſo liable to be killed by ſevere froſt, 

This riſes with a ſhrubby ſtalk to the height of five or 
fix feet, ſending out branches on every fide, garniſhed with 
decompounded leaves, whoſe ſmall leaves (or lobes) are 
wedge-ſhaped, of a gray colour, and have a ſtrong odour. 
The flowers are produced at the end of the branches, in 
bunches almoſt in form ef umbels; they are compoſed of 
four yellow concave petals, which are cut on their edges, 
and eight yellow ſtamina which are longer than the petals, 
terminated by roundiſh ſummits. The germen becomes a 
roundiſh capſule, with four lobes punched full of holes, 
containing rough black ſeeds. 1 

The ſecond fort hath a ſhrubby ſtalk, which riſes three 
or four feet high, ſending out many branches, garniſhed 
with decompouunded leaves, narrower than thoſe of the 
former ſort, of a bluiſh gray colour, and have a ſtrong 
odvur. The flowers grow in longer and looſer bunches 


than the former; they have four ſhort, concave, yellow | 


and eight ſhort ſtamina of equal length with the 
petals. The ſeed -veſſel is like that of the former, but 
ſmaller. | 

The third fort grows r, in Spain. The lower 
leaves of this are compounded parts, which are 
joined to the midrib in the ſame manner as the branching 
winged leaves, garniſhed with ſmall linear leaves, ſtand- 
ing without order. The ftalks riſe from two to three feet 
high, branching out from the bottom, and are garniſhed 
wath leaves, divided into five 
three, which are as ſmall and narrow as thoſe at the bot- 
tom, of a gray colour, but not ſo ſtinking as thoſe of the 
other. The flowers grow at the end of the branches in 
Jooſe ſpikes, which are generally reflexed ; the petals of 
the flower are yellow; theſe are ſucceeded by ſmall ſeed- 
veſſels, filled with angular black ſeeds. | 
The ſeeds of the fourth ſort came firſt from Aleppo, but 
has been brought from the Cape of Good Hope. This hath 
ſtrong ſhrubby ſtalks, which riſe three feet high, dividing 
into many branches, garniſhed with decompounded leaves, 
larger than thoſe of the common ſort, and have a ſtronger 
odour. The flowers are diſpoſed almoſt in form of an um- 
bel at the end of the branches; they have five concave 
yellow petals, whoſe borders are ſet with fine hairs, and ten 
ſtamina, which are of equal length with the petals. The 
ſeed-veſſels of this are much larger than thoſe of the com- 
mon ſort. | 

The fifth ſort naturally at Aleppo. This hath 
ſhrubby ſtalks, which are ſmaller, and do not rife ſo high 
as thoſe of the former ſort. The leaves are much narrow- 
er and prayer than thoſe, but have the ſame ftrong odour ; 

the flowers are ſmaller, having five petals, which are pretty 

cloſe ſet with ſmall hairs ; they have ten thick ſtamina, five 
of which are alternately longer than the petals; the ſeed- 
veſſels are like thoſe of the firſt ſort. 

The fixth fort s naturally in Spain. This riſes with 
ſeveral fingle ſtalks from the root near a foot and a half 
high, garniſhed with fingle narrow leaves, of a yellowiſh 
green colour, placed alternately on the ſtalks, to which 
they fit very cloſe ; at the baſe of theſe come out one or two 
very ſmall leaves, of the ſame ſhape and colour. 'The flow- 
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thoſe at the top into 


e.s grow in ſmall cluſters at the end of the ſtalks ; they have 


each five oblong yellow petals, and ten ſtamina of equal | 


length, terminated by awl-ſha ſummits. 
The ſeventh ſort riſes with an ere& ſtalk two feet high, 
garniſhed with compound leaves, whofe ſmaller leaves are 


narrow, obtuſe, of a grayiſh colour, but have not ſo ſtrong | 


RUY 
an odour as the former, The upper part of the ſtalk a; 


vides in form of a mbus, ſuſtaining u q 
ftalks ſmall bunches of yellow flowers, — 8 * 
cave „and ten ſtamina which are much longer — 
W terminated by roundiſh ſummits. 

e eighth ſort grown naturally near Padua : this iſes 

with a branching ſtalk three feet high; the branches 
iſhed with very narrow leaves, which are ſometi 

placed alternately, and at others are oppoſite ; the flop 
| are formed almoſt in an umbel, terminating the "Vit e 
they are ſhaped like thoſe of the other ſorts, having fre 


| obtuſe petals, and ten ere ſtamina, but th ; 
ſcent of the Rue. vn 


This may be propagated by ſeeds, which ſhould 
ſoon after they are ripe, otherwiſe they will 22 
ary a whole year. When the plants come up, th 

ould be each put into a ſmall pot, that they may be het! 

tered in winter, for the plants will not live abroad in 
En =_ _ 
| theſe plants may be propagated either by ſowin 
their ſeeds, or by planting flips or cuttings, boch of = b4 
| muſt be done in the ſpring. The manner of Propagating 

them from cuttings being the ſame as for Lavender, St. 
chas, and other y aromatic plants, need not be here 
repeated; if they are 3282 by ſeeds, there needs no 
farther care but to dig a 
making it level, then to ſow the ſeed thereon, and rake 
= 8 ſmooth; after which you muſt obſerve to keeg 
the 
two inches high, when they ſhould be tranſplanted out into 
freſh beds, where they may remain for uſe. All theſe plants 
| muſt have a dry ſoil, otherwiſe they are very ſubje& to be 
deſtroyed in winter. 'The two Aleppo Rues, and the wild 
Rue, are ſomewhat tenderer than the common ſort, but 
theſe will endure our ordinary winters very well in the open 
air, eſpecially if they are planted on a dry foil. 

The fixth and ſeventh forts are tenderer than either of 
the other, and are of ſhorter duration. The ſeeds of the 
ſeventh ſort were ſent me from Gibraltar-Hill, wherg the 
plant grows naturally. This doth not ripen its ſeeds 
here, unleſs the ſummers are warm, and in hard winters 
the plants are generally killed, unleſs they are removed 
into ſhelter, 

The fixth ſort will live through the winter in the open 
air, provided it is planted in a poor dry foil, and the ſe- 
cond year it will perfect ſeeds ; but as it 1s of ſhort dura- 
— young plants ſhould be annually raiſed to ſucceed the 
others. 

All the forts of Rue will live much longer, and are leſs 
liable to be injured by froſt in winter, when 2 grow in 
a poor dry rubbiſhy ſoil, than in ground, for in rich 
moiſt land the plants grow very vigorouſly in ſummer, and 
are ſo replete with moiſture that a ſmall froſt will kill their 
tender ſhoots; whereas in poor dry ground, their growth 
will not be great, but their ſhoots will be hard and com- 


pact, ſo more able to refiſt the cold. 


RUTA CANINA. See SCROPHULARIA. | f 
RUTA MURARIA. Wall- rue, or white Maiden-hair. 
This plant is found growing out of the joints of old walls 
in divers parts of England, where it is gathered for medi- 
cinal uſe; but as it cannot be cultivated in garders, fo 3 
to grow to advantage, I ſhall not ſay any thing more of it 
in this place. | 
RUYSCHIANA.. Boerh. Ind. alt. 1. p. 172. 
| The CHARACTERS are, 
| The flower bath a 


Ave ſegments at the top, the 
er than the other ; it is of I 


tubulous empalement, cut in!0 
per one bein broader and blunt- 


lip hind, having a tube —_ 


_ 


of freſh earth in the ſpring, 


clear from weeds until the plants come up about 
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an the empalement. The chaps are large and ſwelling ; the 
e is erect, arched, and indented at the top ; the 
ber l is tri; the two fide ſegments are narrow, and 
lere the middle is broad, reflexed, and indented at the 
2 It hath four flamina, two of which are long, fituated 
der the upper lip; the other two are ſhorter, and fituated 
af hem ; they are terminated by oblong ſummits, fuſten- 
is the middle ; it has four germen, fituated at the bottom of 
the empalement Supporting a er flyle the length of the fta- 
<a, crowned by a bifid reflexed fligma. The germen after- 
ward becomes four oblong ſeeds, which ripen in the empalement. 

The SPECIES are, 

1. RurscHIAN A (Spreata) floribus ſpicatis, foliis brac- 
wiſque linearibus glabris indiviſis. Ruy/chiana with ſpiked 
frurrr, linear leaves, and braftee which are ſmooth and un- 

ded. 

* RurschIANA (Lacimata) floribus ſpicatis, foliis li- 
rearibus trifidis hirſutis. Ruy/chiana with ſpiked flowers, and 
hairy, linear, three-pointed leaves. 

| RuYsCHIANA (Perticillata) floribus axillaribus, foliis 
kaceolatis dentatis glabris. Rayſcbiana with flowers growing 
x the wings of the ſtalks, and ſmooth, indented, ſpear-ſhaped 


laves. 

The firſt ſort grows naturally in Auſtria and Hungary. 
This hath a nial root, and an annual four-cornered 
falk, which riſes about two feet high, garniſhed with two 
ſmooth linear leaves. At each joint of the ſtalk come out 
two or three very narrow ſmall leaves, of the ſame ſhape. 
The flowers are produced in whorled ſpikes at the top of 
the ſtalks, having ſmall narrow leaves under each whorl. 
have tubulous empalements cut into five ſegments at 
the top, four of which are narrow, and end in acute points; 
the other, which ts on the upper fide of the flower, is 
broader, and rounded at the point. The tube of the flower 
v longer than the empalement, is ſwelling, and large at the 
chaps; the upper lip is broad, erect, and arched over the 
tube; the lower lip 1s ſhorter, having two ſhort fide ſeg- 
ments, which are erect; the middle ſegment is broad, 
wounded, indented at the point, and is reflexed back to the 
tube, Ir has four ſtamina, which lie cloſe under the upper 
lip, arched in the ſame manner ; two of theſe are as long 
a the ſtyle, which ſtands in the ſame poſition ; the other 
tuo are ſhorter, and are ſituated juſt below the other; they 
ae terminated by oblong ſummits, faſtened in the middle 
to the ſtamina. The ſtyle is crowned by a bifid, reflexed, 
narrow ſtigma ; the flowers appear in June, are of a fine 
blue colour, and are ſucceeded by. four oblong ſeeds, which 
npen in the empalement. 

The ſecond ſort grows naturally in Siberia; this hath a 
perennial root, The ftalks are four-cornered, hairy, riſing 
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cut into three parts; the flowers in ſhort whorled 
ſpikes at the end of the ſtalk, having ſome very narrow 
leaves under each whorl ; the tube of the flower is longer, 
more equal in fize than that of the former, and the middle 
ſegment of the lower lip is not ſo much reflexed. In other 
reſpects the flowers are the ſame. 
he third fort grows naturally in Tartary ; this hath a 
nnial root; the ſtalks do not grow erect like the firſt, 
ut ſpread nearer to an horizontal poſition ; they have two 
large leaves oppoſite at each joint,” and four ſmaller, two 
on each fide — the larger; they are ſmooth, have 
ſharp indentures on their edges, and ſtand erect. The 
flowers come out from the ſide of the ſtalks at the baſe of 
the leaves, two or three ſtanding together on each ſide the 
ſtalk ; the empalements are purple, cut into five acute ſeg- 
ments at the top, the upper lip having three broad, and the 


lower two narrower. The flowers are of a paler blue than 


thoſe of the firſt ſort. 

Theſe plants are propagated by ſeed,. which ſhould be 
ſown the latter end of March, in a bed of light earth in an 
open expoſure; in ſive or ſix weeks after the plants will ap- 
pear, when they ſhould be carefully cleared from weeds. 
When the plants are about two inches high they ſhould be 
tranſplanted into a bed or border of light undunged earth, 
obſerving to ſhade them from the ſan until they have taken. 
rcot;- after which time they will require no farther care but 
to keep them conſtantly clear from weeds till Michaelmas, 
when they. ſhould be removed into the places. where they are- 
deſigned to remain for good. 

When the plants are firſt tranſplanted into the-nurſery- 
bed, they ſhould be placed about fix inches aſunder every. 
way, which will be ſufficient room for them to grow the- 


- firſt ſeaſon ;_ this will admit of the hoe to come between the 


plants to deſtroy the weeds, which is by much a better me - 

thod than pulling out the weeds by hand, and is: much 
ſooner performed. For as the hoe ſtirs the ground between 

the plants, it not only cuts down the weeds which were up 
and viſible, but alſo deſtroys all thoſe whoſe ſeeds were 
ſprouted, and would have ſoon after appeared; . ſo that one 
hoeing, if well performed in dry weather, will more effec- - 
tually.deltroy the weeds than two hand-weedings would do zz 
beſides, the ſtirring the ground is of great ſervice to the 

lants. 

At Michaelmas, when the plants are tranſpland for good, 
they ſhould be carefully taken up with balls of earth to their 
roots, and planted in the middle of the borders, intermix - 
ing them with other hardy plants of the ſame growth in the 
pleaſure-garden, where they will make a pretty appearance - 
when they are in flower. | es 

As theſe plants do not continue many years, it will be. 


afoot and a half high, garniſhed with hairy linear leaves, 


proper to zaiſe a ſupply of young ones to ſucceed them. 
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ABINA. See Jux1yervs. 
SACCHARUM. Lin. Gen. Plant. 68. The Sugar- 
cane. 
The CHarACTERS are, 8 1 
It hath no empalement, but a woolly down longer than the 
fidwer incloſes it. The flower is bivalye ; the valves are acute- 
pointed, concave, and chafſy. It has three hair-like flamina 
the length of the valves, terminated by oblong ſummits, and an 
ewl- ſhaped germen ſupporting two rough flyles, crowned by fin- 
gle fligmas. The germen afterward 
pointed ſeed, inveſted by the valves. 
We have but one Syzctes of this genus, viz. 

SACCHARUM (Offiiinaram) floribus paniculatis. Hort. 
Cliff. 26. Sugar-cane with flowers growing in panicles. 

This plant grows naturally in both Indies, where it 1s 
cultivated for its juice, which, when boiled, affords that 
ſweet ſalt which is called Sugar. 

'The Canes were formerly cultivated in the ſouth of France 
for the ſame purpoſe, but it was in ſmall quantities only, 
for in ſharp winters they were killed, — they were co- 
vered, ſo they had only the ſummer for their growth, which 
was too ſhort/for their getting ſufficient ſtrength to produce 
Sugar enough to anſwer the expence, ſo the planting of 
theſe Canes there has been long diſcontinued; they were 
alſo planted in ſeveral parts of Spain before they were in- 
troduced to France, and are at preſent cultivated in plenty 
in Andaluſia, from whence great quantities of Sugar are 
annually ſent to Madrid, but there are few now planted in 
the other parts of Spain. 

The root of this plant is jointed, like thoſe of the other 
ſorts of Cane or Reeds, from which ariſe four, five, or more 
ſhoots in number, proportionable to the age or ſtrength of 
the root. Theſe riſe eight or ten feet high, according to the 
goodneſs of the ground in which they grow; for in ſome 
moiſt rich ſoils there have been Canes meaſured which were 
near twenty feet long; but theſe were not near ſo good as 
thoſe of middling growth, as they abounded with juice, 
which had but a ſmall quantity of the effential ſalt init, fo 
that the expence of fuel and trouble of boiling, was more 
than, the Sugar would defray. The Canes are jointed ; the 
joints are more or leſs diſtant from each other in proportion 
to the ſoil. The leaves are placed at each joint; the baſe 
or lower part of the leaf embraces the Cane to the next joint 
above 1ts inſertion, before it expands; they are three or 
four feet long from the joint where they unfold to their 

point, according to the vigour of the plant, and haveadeep 
whitiſh furrow, or hollowed midrib, which is broad, and 
prominent on the under ſide ; the edges of the leaves are 
thin, and armed with ſmall ſharp teeth, which are ſcarce to 
be diſcerned by the naked eye, but will cut the ſkin of a 
tender hand if it be drawn along it. The flowers are pro- 
duced in panicles at the top of the ſtalks, compoſed of many 
ſpikes, which are nine or ten inches long, and are again 
ſubdivided into ſmaller ſpikes ; theſe have long down which 


incloſe the flowers, ſo as to hide them from fight ; afterward | the old, or ſuch as has been long cultivated, there may os 


| the germen becomes an oblong pointed ſeed, which ripen 


omes an obleng acute- | 
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in = valves of the flower. 
is plant is preſerved by way of curioſity in ſeveral 
dens in England, but belag — to thrive here allet 
it is preſerved in a warm ſtove, it cannot be brought to any 
great perfection. I have ſeen ſome of the plants growing 
which were ſeven or eight feet high, and at the bottom 23 
large as a common walking-cane, but they have not pro- 
duced their panicles of flowers here. 
It is here propagated by lips taken from the ſides of the 


old plants ; thoſe which grow near the root, and have fibres 


to them, will moſt certainly grow ; ſo that when the ſhoots 


are produced at ſome diſtance from the ground, the earth 
ſhould be raiſed about them, that they may put out fibres 
before they are ſeparated from the mother plant, Theſe 
flips ſhould be planted in pots, and plunged into a mode- 
rate hot-bed of tanners bark ; then they muſt be treated in 
the ſame way as other tender plants from the ſame coun- 
tries, keeping them conftantly plunged in the tan-bed in 
the ſtove, and as their roots 3 in ſize, the plants 
ſhould from time to time be ſhifted into larger pots; but 
this muſt be done with caution, for if they are over-potted 
they will not thrive : they will require to have water fre- 
quently in warm weather, but it muſt not be given them 
in too great plenty, eſpecially in cold weather. As the leaves 
of the plants decay, they ſhould be cleared from about the 
ſtalks, for if theſe are left to dry upon them it will greatly 
retard their growth. The ſtove in which this plant is placed 
ſhould be kept in winter to the ſame temperature of heat as 
for the Pine-apple, and in hot weather there ſhould be plen- 
ty of free air admitted to the plants, otherwiſe they wall 
not thnve. 

I ſhall here ſubjoin ſome account of the method of propa- 

ting and cultivating the Sugar-cane in America, with 
ome obſervations and experiments which have been made 
by a few curious perſons in the Britiſh Iſlands, and ſhall 
propoſe ſome farther trials to be there made in the culture 
and management of this uſeful plant, which are founded 
upon the experience have had in the culture of ſome plants, 
which are ſimilar in their growth with the Sugar-cane. 

The land which is moſt proper for the growth of Sugar- 
canes, is ſuch as hath a ſufficient depth of ſoil, and is not 
too moiſt and ſtrong, but rather light and eaſy to work; for 
although ſtrong moiſt ground will produce much taller 
bigger Canes than the other, yet the quantity of Sugar 
will be much leſs, not near ſo good, and will require 3 
greater quantity of fuel, and a longer time to boil, 2 
the Sugar can be made; which is alſo the caſe with 
freſh land, where there has not been any Canes growing 
before ; therefore many of the moſt expert planters burn 
their land when it is firſt cleared for planting of Coon ad 
abate its fertility ; but if when land is firſt cleared eb 
wood, and the roots of bad weeds, it is ſown with In BY 
which ſuch freſh ground will produce much better 
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- .» three crops of this taken, which will prepare the 
woot the 3 without being at N of 
uming it; but the growing of Indigo has been ſe little 

aiſed in the Britiſh Iſlands of America for many years 
* as to be eſteemed 3 the notice of a Sugar- 
err; whereas, if they would ſometimes change their 
cops 


the growth cf their Canes; but the uſual practice is to 
4 aue the Canes always upon the ſame land as long as 
+ would produce them, without changing the ſpecies, or 
flowing the ground a fallow to reſt and recover itſelf. By 
his method there are ſome plantations ſo much exhauſted, 
s that the crop of Sugar wall ſcarce defray the expence of 


re. 

. thing ſhould always be obſerved in the plantin 
of frefh land with Canes, which is to allow them muc 
yore room than is generally done; for as the ground is 
wong, fo there will a greater number of ſhoots come out 
dom each plant, and not having room to ſpread at bottom, 
they will draw each other up to a great 1 and be full 
of watery juice, the ſun and external air being excluded 
tom the Canes by the multiplicity of leaves, both which 
neabſolutely neceſſary to ripen and prepare the ſalts during 
the growth of the Canes, 

If the ground is proper for the Sugar-canes, and they 
xe planted at a good diſtance from each other, the ſame 
plantation may be continued above twenty years without 
replanting, and produce good crops the whole time; 
whereas in the common method, they are generally re- 
planted in fix or ſeven, and in ſome of the poor land they 
ze continued but two or three. 

The Canes are in thoſe warm countries propagated by 


euttings or joints of proper lengths ; theſe are from fifteen | 


to twenty inches long, in proportion to the nearneſs of 
their joints or eyes. Theſe cuttings are generally taken 
from the tops of the Canes, juſt below the leaves ; but if 
they were choſen from the lower part, where they are leſs 
ſucculent and better ripened, they would not produce ſo 
luxuriant Canes, but their juice would be leſs crude, and 
contain a greater quantity of ſalts, which will be obtained 
by leſs boiling than thoſe which are planted in the common 
way: this is well known to the judicious to hold true, in 
moſt kinds of vegetables, for it is by thus-carefully propa- 
gating all kinds of eſculent plants, either in the choice of 
the beſt ſeeds or cuttings, that moſt of the kinds have been 
ſo greatly improved of late years. 

The diſtance which the planters uſually allow to their 
Canes, is from three to four feet, row from row, and the 
hills are about two feet aſunder in the rows; in each of 
theſe hills they plant from four to ſeven or eight cuttings, 
which is a very great fault, and is the cauſe of moſt of their 
blights ſo much complained of lately; for if all theſe grow, 
which is frequently the caſe, they rob each other of their 
nouriſhment; and if a dry ſeaſon happens before they have 
acquired ſtrength, they are very ſoon ſtinted in their growth, 
are attacked by inſects, which ſpread and multiply ſo 
greatly, as to cover a whole plantation in a little time ; 
when this happens, the Canes are ſeldom good after, there- 

it would be the better way to root them entirely up, 


when they are ſo greatly injured, for they very rarely re- | 


cover this perfectly; for although the inſects are not the 


af the diſeaſe, yet they confirm it, and cauſe it to 
pread. 


Therefore, if inſtead of planting ſo many, there was but 


one good cutting planted in each hill, or to prevent miſcar- 
nage, wo at r cit; and if both ſucceeded, the weakeſt 
were drawn cut ſoon after they had taken, it will be found 
or grea: ferviie to prevent theſe blights ; and although the 
number oi Canes will not be near ſo great from the ſame 


* 


to other ſpecies, they would ſoon find an advantage 
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| ſpace of ground, yet the quantity of Sugar will be full as 


much, and will require little more than a fourth part of 
fuel to boil it. 

I have been aſſured by two of the moſt ſenfible and judi- 
cious planters of Sugar in America, that they have made 
ſome experiments of the horſe-hoeing culture for their 
Canes, which anſwered much beyond their expectations; 
one of thoſe gentlemen told me, he planted one acre in the 
middle of a large piece of Canes, in rows at five feet aſun- 
der, and the hills were two feet and a half diſtant, and but 
one cutting to each hill. The ground between the rows 
was from time to time ſtirred with the horſe-plough, to de- 
ſtroy the weeds and earth the plants; with this culture the 
Canes were double the ſize of thoſe in the ſame piece, 
which were cultivated in the uſual way: and when the 
Canes were cut, thoſe which had been thus planted and 
managed, were * and boiled ſeparately; the produce 
of Sugar was full as great as the beſt acre in the ſame piece, 


and the expence of boiling was little more than a ſixth part 


of the other, and he ſold the Sugar for ſix ſhillings per hun- 
dred weight more than he could get for the other. 

The time for planting the Canes is always in the rainy 
ſeaſons, and the ſooner they are planted after the rains 
have began to fall, the more time they will have to get 
ſtrength before the dry weather ſits in; for when they have 
put out roots, and are well eſtabliſhed in the ground, 
they will not be fo liable to ſuffer by the drought as thoſe 
which have but newly taken root. 

The ſeaſon being come for planting, the ground ſhould 
be marked out by a line, that the rows of Canes may be 
ſtrait, and at equal diſtances ; but firſt it will be proper to 
divide the piece into lands of fixty or ſeventy feet broad, 
leaving intervals between each of about twenty feet ; theſe 
will be found of great uſe when the Canes are cut, for 
roads in which the carriages may paſs to carry off the 
Canes to the mill ; for where there is not ſuch proviſion 
made, the carriages are obliged to paſs over the heads of 
the Canes, to their no ſmall prejudice ; beſides, by theſe 
intervals, the ſun and air will have freer paſſage between 
the Canes, wheredy they will be better ripened, and their 
juice will be fuller of ſalts. The middle of theſe intervals 
may be planted with Yams, Potatoes, or other eſculent 
plants, which may be taken off before the Canes are cut, 
that the paſſage may be clear for the carriages ; but a path 
ſhould be left on the ſides of each land, for the more con- 
venient riding or walking of the overſeer of the plantation, 
to view and obſerve how the labour is 1 

The common method now practiſed in planting of the 
Canes is, to make a trench with the hoe, which is per- 
formed by hand; into this one negro drops the number of 
cuttings intended for planting, at the diſtance the hills are 
deſigned; theſe are by other negroes placed in their proper 
poſition ; then the earth is drawn about the hills with a 
hoe; all this is performed by hand; but if the right uſe of 
ploughs was well known, the work might be much better 
performed, and for leſs than half the expence; therefore 
inſtead of making a trench with a hoe, a deep furrow is 
made with a plough, and the cuttings properly laid therein, 
the ground will be deeper ſtirred, and there will be more 
depth for prcing the Canes. 

If the ground 1s to be afterward kept clean with the 
horſe-hoe, the rows of Canes ſhould be planted five feet 
aſunder, that there may be room for the horſe and plough 
to paſs between them ; the diſtance of the hills from each 
other ſhould be two feet and a half, and but one Cane 
ſhould be permitted to remain in each hill. After the 


| Canes are planted, and have made ſome ſhoots, the ſooner 


the horſe-plough is uſed the better will the Canes thrive, 


and the ground will be eaſier kept clean from weeds ; == 
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If theſe are torn up when they are young, they will pre- | 


ſently die ; whereas, when they are ſuffered to grow large 
before they are diſturbed, they are with great difficulty de- 
ſtroyed. 

as the growth of the Canes is promoted according to the 
cleanneſs of the ground, ſo there cannot be too much care 
taken to keep the Canes perfectly clear of weeds ; the be- 
ginning of this work ſoon will render it leſs troubleſome, 
and it may be performed at a leſs expence, than when it ts 
neglected for ſome time. When this is performed with a 
plough, the earth in the interval ſhould be thrown up to 
the rows of Canes, firſt on one fide of the row, being care- 
ful not to diſturb the roots of the Canes, as alſo not to bury 
their new ſhoots ; and in the ſecond operation, the earth 
ſhould be turned over to the other fide of the rows, with 
the ſame care as before. By this turning and ftirring of 
the land, it will be rendered looſer, and the earthing of 
the plants will greatly ftrengthen them ; ſo that from each 
hill there will be as many ſhoots produced as can be well 
nouriſhed, and the ſun and air will have free ingreſs 
among the rows, which will be of the greateſt ſervice to 
the Canes. | 

When the Canes are from ſeven to ten feet high, and of 
a proportionable ſize; the ſkin ſmooth, dry, and brittle, if 
they are heavy; their pith gray, or inclinable to brown; 
the juice ſweet and glutinous, they are eſteemed in per- 
fection. 

The time for cutting of the Canes is uſually after they 
have grown ſix months; but there ſhould not be a fixed 
mich for this, for in ſome ſeaſons and in different ſoils, 
«there will be more than a month's difference in their matu- 
Tity ; and thoſe who have made the experiments of cuttin 
their Canes before they were ripe, and letting others ſtand 
till after they were ripe, have found the Sugar made from 
the latter, was much finer than that of the — though 
the quantity was not quite ſo great; however, it will al- 
ways be beſt to let them ſtand till they are in perfection 

before they are cut, but not longer. 

They have alſo found thoſe Canes which are cut toward 
the end of the dry ſeaſons, before the rains begin to fall, 
have produced better Sugar than thoſe which are cut in 
the rainy ſeaſons, when they are more replete with watery 
juice; there has alſo been much leſs expence of fuel to boil 
It, which is a material article in large plantations ; therefore 
the better the Canes are nouriſhed in their growth, and the 
more air and ſun is admitted to paſs between their rows, 
the leſs expence it will be in the boiling and preparing of 
the Sugar, 

In the boiling of Sngar, they uſe a mixture of wood- 
aſhes and lime, whbich is called Temper, without which the 
Sugar will not granulate. The quantity of this mixture, 
1s proportioned to the quality of the ground on which the 
Canes grew. . 

SAFFRON. See Crocus. | 

SAGE. See SaLvia. 

SAGITTARIA. Lin. Gen. Plant. 946. Arrow-head. 

The CHaRacTERs are, g 

1t hath male and female flowers on the ſame plant ; the male 
Fewers have a permanent empalement 4 three concave leaves; 
they have three roundiſh petals, which ſpread open, and many 
awl-ſhaped ſtamina collected into a head, terminated by erect 
Jummits, The female flowers are fituated below the male; 
the have a three-leaved empalement, and three petals as the 
male, but no lamina ; they have many compreſſed germen col- 
ledled in a head, fitting upon very ſhort flyles, and have perma- 
tient acute fliigmas. I he germen afterward becomes oblong com- 
77. 7 ed fredr, hewing lang itudinal borders, and are collected in 
4 / 440417 gnadg. 
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The Srrcixs are, 

1. SAGITTARI1IA (Sapitifolia) foliis omn; "IAG 
acutis petiolis longiſſimis. = 2 eie 
arrow-pointed, and long foot - alls. leave 

2. SAGITTARIA (Minor) foliis ſagittatis ſpatuli 
petiolis longioribus. Hrrow-bead with arrow-joineg* © 
Jpattle-ſhaped lea vet, having longer foot-talks. * 

The firſt ſort grows naturally in ſtanding waters in moſt 
parts of England; the root is compoſed of many ſtron 
fibres, which ſtrike into the mud; the foot - ſtalks of n= 
leaves are in length proportionable to the depth of the 
water in which they grow, ſo they are ſometimes almoſt a 
yard long ; they are thick and fungous ; the leaves which 
float upon the water are ſhaped like the point of an arrow 
the two ears at their baſe ſpreading wide aſunder, and are 
very ſharp-pointed. The flowers are produced upon long 
ſtalks, which riſe above the leaves, ſtanding in whorls 
round them at the joints ; they have each three broad white 
petals, which ſpread open, and in the middle is a cluſter 
of ſtamina. with purple ſummits. The flowers are ſucceeded 
by rough heads, containing many ſmall ſeeds. 

The ſecond fort grows plentifully in ſtanding waters near 
Paris, but has not been found wild in England. This never 
grows ſo large as the former; the leaves vary greatly, ſome 
of them are oblong, round-pointed, and ſhaped like a 
ſpatula ; others are arrow-pointed, but theſe have their 
points leſs acute than thoſe of the former; the flowers are 
ſmaller, in which it differs from the former; and as all the 

lants where this grows retain their difference, ſo it may 
bo ſuppoſed a different ſpecies. 

SALICARIA. See LyYTauRUM. | 

SALICORNIA. Tourn. Cor. App. 51. tab. 485. Jointed 
Glaſſwort, or Saltwort. 

The CHRARACTERs are, 2 

T he flower hath a rugged, ſwelling, four-cornered empalement, 
ewhich is permanent. It has no petal, and but one ſtamina the 
length of the empalement, crowned by an oblong twin ſummit, 
with an ebiong oval germen, ſupporting a fing SHle, crowned 
by a bifid ftigma. The germen afierward becomes a ſingle ſeed, 
inclaſed in the ſctuelling empalement. 

The Species are, ; 

1. SALicoRnia (Fruticeſa) articulis apice eraſſioribus 
obtuſis. Lin. Mat. Med. 8. Fointed Glaſfwort with thick ob- 
tuſe points. | 2 

2. SalicokxIA (Perennis) articulis apice acutioribus, 
caule fruticoſo ramoſo. Glaſſwwort with acute points to the 


joints, and a ſhrubby branching Halb. 


The firſt ſort grows plentifully in moſt of the ſalt marſhes 
which are overflowed by the tides, in many parts of Eng- 
land. This is an annual plant, with thick ſucculent jointed 
ſtalks, which trail upon the ground. The flowers are pro- 
duced at the ends of the joints toward the extremity of the 
branches, which are ſmall, and ſcarce diſcernable by we 
naked eye. 

The ſecond fort grows naturally in Sheepey Iſland ; this 
hath a ſhrubby branching ſtalk about fix inches long ; the 
points of the articulations are acute, the ſtalks branc from 
the bottom, and form a kind of pyramid ; they are peren- 
nial, and produce their flowers in the ſame manner as 
former. 

The inhabitants near the ſea-coaſt where theſe plants 
grow, cut them up toward the latter end of ſummer, when 
they are fully grown; and after having dried them * ; 
ſun, they burn them for their aſhes, which are uſed in 
making of glaſs and ſoap. Theſe herbs are, by the coun” 
try people, called Kelp, and are promiſcuouſly gather 


or uſe. 
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From the aſhes bf the fs plants is extracted the falt, called 


w-Kali, or Alkali, which is mack ufed by the chemiſts. 
The manner of gathering ahd burning of theſe herbs, is 


gentioned under the article of SALSOLA; {o I ſhall not 
| aribus; ſuperioribus oppoſitis obliquis. Flor. Leyd: 83. 
Millau with linear, Ipear uped, ſmooth, ſfawed leaves,” the 


, af it in this 631.2 
SALIX. Tourn. Ing. R. H, $90. tab 964 Cans 
« ; Willow-tree. x N 
Tue — 44 1 
1 hath male an 83 male flowers npdb — Ae ; the * 
are diſpoſe one cum gmbricated hatkin. The ſcales 
have each one oblong ſpreatfing — «whith has no petal, but. 
2 nectarioua d in ibe center. It has two flender 
terminated by twin ſammiti, having four cells. 


. 5 2 an 2 
inguiſhable from the flyle, croused by tao bi ire 
2 The germen afterward Breames an roal awl- ſoaped 
hel with one cell, opening <vith" two valves, containing 
ner) ſmall oval feeds, crewntd with hairy dan. 
"There are ſeveral ſpecies of this genus, which 


grow na- 


de, being low creeping ſhrubs, many of them ſeldom 
nüng a foot high, fo are never hens, therefore I ſhall” 
— over, and _ en mole which are planted 


rde srrergs are, | 
. Satix (Alba) foliis lanceolatis acuminatie ſerratis 
pubeſcentibus, ſerraturis infimis glanduloſis. Hort. 
Cliff. 473. Willow with NH} pear-ſhaped, acute-pointed, ſawed | 
haves, which are 245 B 
t; or common white Tree Willow. - 

2. Salix (Triandra) foliis ſerratis: glabris, floribus tri- 
muris. Lin. Sp. Plant. 1015. Willow with ſmooth Jawed 
haves, and — three flamina. 

3. SaLix (Pentandria) foliis ſerratis glabris, floſculis 
— Hort. Cliff. 454 Pillow with' reed, a ed 

and floavers N an 3 or -broad-leaved, 
na feet Willows. - por 21 7 

4 Salix (Vice) foliis aun vvatis acutis glabris, 

ſerraturis cartila ineis, petiolis calloſo punAatin Hort. 


Uplal. 295. Willow with ſmooth, oval, acute, ſaabed leaves, 


punures ; or fil Millau. 

F. Salix (Auygaalina] foliis ſerratis- glabris kanceolaris 
etiolatis, ipetioepdpenifdemidas. Flor. Prod. 83. 
Wille 61h ſabor h, peur ape, fared leaves, bavwing foot- 
fol and eee Jets 5 br Almond. heaved Mil- 


6. SUN (F r, apilic) foliis' ſeivaris olabrix ovato-lences- | 
latis, petiolis 4 glanduloſis. Flor. Lapp. 349. ill] 


nh oval, 272 - ſmobth, ſa sue leades, and indented 
s to the pos- all; the Crack Willow. 
7. SALIX: — rea) foliis ſerratis Elabris lancedlatis, 


inferioribus oppoſitis.” H. Scan. 25 2. Willow «with ſmooth, 
Jrar-ſoaped, awed leaves, the lower of wvhich! grow oppoſite. 
8. $4L1x' (Pirtinalis)” foliis' ſubintegerrimis lanceolato- 
ibus longiſſimis acutis ſubtus ſerideis; ramis virgatis. 
Flor. Suec. 813. Willow with the lo geft, linear, fhear- 
Haped, acute” leaves, which are alnoſl entire, and filly on 
her under fide, and roa-like branches. 

9. SLIK (Auricalata) foliis ſerratis labris lancebladis, 


omnibus alternis. F/illow with” fob, 4, 2 
haves, e per ier ae e 
tft its bank, 
10. Satix (Nele foliis' darein kbeechtb tens 
mis utrinque virentibus. Willow with the longeſt, ſprar- 
ped, entire leaves, which are green oh both fed; or the 
400 brittle Wille. 


11, Salix (Ba bylnica) foliis ſerrötie giabris Kneari- | 


| lanceoldtis, rants pendulis. 
not, | ſaved; linear, 


| frequently found 
in many parts of 
torally in-the northern parts of Europe, which are of no | 
ſmooth, pale, green bark ; the leaves are 

they are very white on'their under fide, and t 


| The wood of this is very white, and poliſhes 


- fides ; the branches grow pretty 
this is frequently planted in Ofier- 


| the baſker-makers, but it never grows to a | 


| this are very brittle 


SAL 

Hort. Cl. 454 . With 4 922 
N and hangin 

branches ; or the weep Log ' 


12. SALIX ( Foils for ls ſerratis glabris laderelate; live 


Nd. zubich are placed obligtely oppoſite 3 or the ellas * 


13. SaLix (Caprea) foliis ovatis rugoſis, ſubtus ds 
toſis undatis ſupernè denticulatis. Flor. Leyd. Prod. 83. 
Willow with oval rough leavts, which are waved, ævooliyj on 


their under fide, and ene Ar the tof; or the broudt-' 
leave Wi or Salloww 


difpoſed in tathins as the malt; theſe'|| 
, | rugofis,: ſubtus tomentoſis. Willi dumb dblong, oval, @tatte- 


14. SALEX 899 ſoltis oblongs.ovatis acute 


pointed, rough leaves, which are woolly on their under 
or common Salloww, 

The firſt fort is the common white Willow, which r 

Ear on the ſides of rivers and ditches 

It grows to a large fize; if the 

branches are not lopped off ; the ſhoots are covered with 4 


2 


covered with ſhort,” white, woolly haits, thoug * not be 
cloſely as the under; the katkins are ſhort and prey chick. 
mooth., 
The ſecond ſort grows to be a large tree; the young 
branches are covered with a grayiſn bark; the leaves are- 
ſmooth, of a lueid green, eared at their baſe, reg y #- 
acute points, fawed on their edges, and are green S - ; 
and are flexible, ſo 
s for the baſket- 
makers. The katkins of this are long, narrow, the ſcales 
n, and are acute-pointed. 
The third fort hath thick ſtrong ſhoots, covered with 2 


ere, 


dark green bark; the leaves are broad, rounded at both 


ends, very ſmooth, fawed on their edges, and, when rubbed, 
have a grateful odour. It is ſometimes called the Bay- 


leaved Willow, and at others the ſweet Willow ; it 
quick, and is & tree of middling fize ; the wht; are 
| brittle, ſo are not proper for many purpoſes. 

boving cartilaginous indenturet, ami Hool tall. with callous | 
yellow colour ; the leaves are oval, acute- 
and ſawed on their edges; the ſaws are cartilaginous, and* 
| the foot-ftalks of the leaves have callous punctures. 


The fourth ſort has ſlender tough ſhoots, which are of 4 
pointed, ſmooth,” 


This 
is very pliable, ſo is much planted in the 1 for 
ze 

The fifth ſort grows to a pretty large lize; ſhoors are 
ere, covered” witli a light n bark; the leaves are 
' ſpear-ſhaped, of a lucid: green on both fides, ſawed on their 
edges, ſtanding upon ſhort foot-ſtalks; they have ſtipolz in 
form of a trapesium at the baſe of che fot- Kalk. The 


| twigs of this ſort are flexible, and gt for the uſe of baſket- 
makers. 


rows to a middfag tre; the ſhoots of 

„ſo ate unfit for a5 bamket-Mmabesrs, and 
are covered with a browniſh batk ; the leaves ate of a lucid 
green on both ſides, and ſawed oh their edges; the katking 
ae long and gender; the ſeales are pretty long, acute» 
pointed, aud ftarid open. It is commonly called Crack 
Willow, from the branches being very brittle. 

The ſeventh ſort is à tree of middling ſtze; the Kooks 
are very plindle, and ft for che Vaſket-makers, ſo is mu 
plafted in che. Gfer- grounds; 3 they are of a reddiſh cod 
the leaves are ſpear- d, ſmooth, and ſawed' on the 


The fixth ſort 


- edpes + thoſe on the lower part of the branches Veal of 
of a 


oppoſite, bat on the upper they are alternate, 
win * | pg 


23 


48 The 


8 AL 
The eighth ſort makes very long ſhoots, but the tree 
ſeldom grows to a large ſize; the leaves are very long, 


entire, and are ſet cloſe upon the branches; they are of a 
dark 


on their under, ending in acute points. 'The young branches 


are woolly, and their buds are very turgid. This is pretty 


=o planted in the Ofter-grounds, for the uſe of baſket- 
makers. 

The niath fort is a tree of middling growth; it caſts its 
bark annually ; the ſhoors are brittle ; they have a yellowiſh 
bark ; the leaves are ſpear-ſhaped, ſawed on their edges; 
they are cared on both ſides at their baſe, and are placed 
alternate, of a light green on both fides. This is not very 

commonly cultivated, the twigs being too brittle. 

'The tenth fort hath very pliant branches, ſo is much 
lanted in the Ofier-greunds. The leaves of this are very 
ng, ſpear-ſhaped, entire, and are green on both fides. It 

grows to a middling fize, if planted in moiſt land. 
be eleventh fort grows naturally in the Levant, but has 
been ſeveral years 2 in the Engliſh gardens. This 
will grow to a middling ſiae; the branches are long, ſlender, 
and hang down on every fide, ſo form natural arches; the 
leaves are narrow, ſpear-ſhaped, ſmooth, and ſawed on 
their edges. It is well known in the gardens by the title 
of weeping Willow. h 

The twelfth fort is a tree of lower growth; the branches 
af this are erect; the leaves are ſmooth, narrow, ſpear- 
ha ſawed on their edges, of a dark or bluiſh green, 
and toward the upper part of the branches are placed oppo- 
2. * found by. the fide of ditches, in many parts of 

and. | id | 

The thirteenth ſort grows naturally, upon dry land, and 
on high fituations, but rarely is of a large ſize; the bark is 
ſmooth, and of a dark gray colour; the branches are brit- 
tle, ſo are unſit for baſket-makers, but it is frequently cul- 
tivated in hedges for fuel in many parts of England. It is 
called Mountain Oſier. The leaves are oval, rough, woolly, 
and indented toward the top. There is a variety of this in 
the gardens with variegated leaves. "wer x 
* The fourteenth ſort is the common Sallow ; this differs 
from the laſt, in having longer leaves, which end in acute 
points; they are woolly on their under fide, and fit cloſer 
to the branches; theſe are not diſtinguiſhed by the farmers, 
who cultivate them equally. 

There are ſome other ſorts of Willows which are planted 
in the Ofier-grounds, diſtinguiſhed by the baſket-makers 
and dealers in them, under titles they have apptied to them, 
Which are little known to others; theſe are annually cut 
down, and always kept low, but when they are not cut 
down, and have room to grow, will become large trees; 
ſo that they may be planted for the ſame purpoſes as the 
ürſt fort, and will make a variety when intermixed with it, 
though they are commonly cultivated for their twigs, which 
produce good profit to the owners of the land. ” 

All the ſorts of Willows may be eaſily propagated by 
planting cuttings or ſets, either in-the ſpring or autumn, 
which readily take rot. Thoſe ſorts which grow to be 
large trees, are cultivated for their timber, ſo are generally 

lanted from ſets, which are about ſeven or eight feet 

ng ; theſe are ſharpened at their larger end, and thruſt 


into the ground by the fides of ditches and banks, where | 


the ground is moiſt ; in which places they make a conſider- 
able progreſs, and are a great improvement to ſuch eſtates, 
becauſe their tops will be fit to lop every fifth or fixth year. 


This is the uſual method now practiſed in moſt parts of 


England, where the trees are cultivated, as they are gene- 
xally intended for preſent profit; but if they are deſigned 
for large trees, or are cultivated for their wood, they ſhould 
be planted in a different manner, for thoſe which are 


green on their upper fide, but very woolly and white 


SAL 
planted from ſets of ſeven or eight feet long, 
out a number of branches toward the top, whi 
and form large heads fit for lopping ; but th 
ſtem never advances in height, therefore where repard is 
paid to that, they ſhould be propagated by ſhort you 
ranches, which ſhould be put almoſt their whole length in 
the ground, leaving only two, or at moſt but three buds out 
of the ground; and, when theſe have made one year's ſh 

they ſhould be all cut of except one of the ftron 
beſt fitvated, which muſt be trained up to a ftem, and 
treated in the ſame way as timber- trees. If theſe are 
| with ſuch deſign, the rows ſhould be fix feet aſunder, and 
the ſets four feet diſtance in the rows; by planting them ſo 
cloſe, they will naturally draw each other upward, and 
when they are grown ſo large as to cover the ground and 
meet, they ſhould be gradually thinned, fo as at the laft to 
leave every other row, and the plants.in the rows about 
eight feet aſunder. If they are ſo treated, the trees will 
row to a large fize, and riſe with upright ſtems to the 
eight of forty feet or more. 
When theſe cuttings are planted, it is uſual to ſharpen 
thoſe ends to a point, which are put into the ground, for 
the better thruſting of them in; but the beſt way is to cut 
them horizontally juſt below the bud or eye, and to make 
holes with an iron inſtrument in the ground where each 
cutting is to be planted, and, when they are put in, the 
— ſhould be preſſed cloſe about the cuttings with the 
heel to ſettle it, and prevent the air from penetrating to the 
cuttings. 
> 7 Oat muſt be to keep them clear from weeds 
the two firſt ſeaſons, by which time they will have acquired 
ſo much ſtrength, as to over power and keep down the 
" weeds ; they will alſo require ſome trimming in winter to 
take off any lateral ſhoots, which, if ſuffered to grow, would 
retard their upright progreſs. : 
There are great tracts of land in England ft for this pur- 
poſe, which at preſent produce little to the owners, and 
might, by the planting of theſe trees, turn to as good ac- 
| count as the beſt Corn land. The larger wood if found, 
is commonly fold to the turners for many kinds of light 
ware, but may be applied to many other purpoſes. 
The Sallows are commonly planted in cuttings about. 
three feet long, made from ſtrong ſhoots of the former year; 
theſe are thruſt down two feet deep into the ground. The 
cuttings ſhould he placed about three feet row from row, 
and eighteen inches aſunder in the rows, obſerving always 
to plant the rows the ſlopiag way of the ground (eſpecially 
if the tides overflow the place ;) becauſe, if the rows we 


detained by the ſets, which will choak them up. 
| The beſt ſeaſon for planting theſe cuttings in the Oker- 
grounds is in February, for if they are planted ſooner, they 
are apt to peel, if it proves hard froſt, which greatly in ures 
them. Theſe plants are always cut every year, and, if the 
| ſoil be good, they will produce à great crop, ſo that the 
yearly produce of one acre has heen often fold for — 
pounds, but ten pounds is a common price, which 1s m 
better than Corn land ; ſo that it is great pity theſe plants 
are not more cultivated, eſpecially upon moiſt ſoils, upon 
- which few other things will thrive. 
SALSOLA. Lin. Gen. Plant. 275. Glaſſwort. 
The CBaRaCTERSs are, | 118211 
oval obtuſe leaves; the flower has no petals, but hath ſve ſport 
famina, which are inferted in the divifions of the empalement 14 
it hath a globular germen, with @ ſport — ty 
| crowned by recurved fligmas. The germen afterward run 
| @ globular capſule, with one cell wrapped up in the empalement» 
1 inclofing one large feed. | | as 


geſt and 


planted 


placed the contrary way, all the filth and weeds will be 
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. $a150La (Kal) berbacea, decumbens foliis ſubula- 


The SryEeres are, 


| 4; ſpinoſis, calycibus ovatis axillaribus. Lin. Sp. Pl. 222. 
latens Salfola auth awl-ſhaped ſbarp-pointed leaves, and 
oval empalements proceeding from the fides of the falls. 


, SaLsOLA (Tragus) herbacea, erecta foliis ſubulatis 

foinofis Izvibus. calycibus ovatis. Lin. Sp. Herbaceous Sal- 

t linear acute painted lia ver, and obtuſe empalements 
ing from the fides of the flalks. 


% 


3. SALSOLA (Soda) herbacea, foliis inermibus. Guett. | 


Stamp. 426. Herbaceous Salſola with ſmooth leaves. 


4 Sa1.50LA (Fermiculata) fruteſcens, foliis ovatis acu- 


tis carnoſis. Lin. 


* Plant. 22 3. Shrubby Salſala with oval, 
„ acute-pointed leaves. „ 

5. SALSOLA (Roſacea) herbacea, foliis ſubulatis mucro- 
natis, calycibus explanatis. Lin. Sp. Plant. 222. Herbace- 


ous Salſola with pointed aul. ſbaped haves, and ſpreading em- 


als. | 

The firſt fort grows naturally in the ſalt marſhes in di- 
vers parts of England. It is an annual plant, which riſes 
about five or fix inches high, ſending out many fide branches, 
which ſpread on every fade, garniſhed with ſhort awl-ſhaped 
leaves, which are fleſhy, and terminate in acute ſpines. 
The flowers are produced from the fide of the branches, to 
which they fit cloſe, and are encompaſſed by ſhort prickly 
leaves; they are ſmall, of an herbaceous colour. The ſeeds 
are wrapped up in the empalement of the flower, which ripen 
in autumn, ſoon after which the plants decay, 

The ſecond ſort grows naturally on the ſandy ſhores of 
the ſouth of France, Spain, and Italy. This is alſo an 
annual plant, which ſends out many diffuſed ſtalks, garniſhed 
with linear leaves an inch long, ending with ſharp ſpines. 
The flowers come out from the fide of the ſtalks in the ſame 
manner as thoſe of the former ; their empalements are blunt, 
wok not ſo cloſely encompaſſed with leaves as thoſe of the 


The third ſort riſes with herbaceous ſtalks near three feet 
high, ſpreading wide. The leaves on the principal talk, 
and thoſe on the lower part of the branches, are long, 
lender, and have no ſpines; thoſe on the upper part of the 
lalk and branches are lender, ſhort, and crooked. At 
the baſe of the leaves are produced the flowers, which are 
mall, and hardly perceptible ; the empalement of the flower 
erward encompaſſes the capſule, which contains one coch- 
leated ſeed. 
The fourth ſort grows naturally in Spain. This bath 
ſhrubby perennial talks, which riſe three or four feet high, 
ſending out many fide branches, garniſhed with fleſhy, oval; 
xute-pointed leaves, coming out in cluſters from the fide 
of the branches; they are hoary, and have no Riff prickles. 
The flowers are produced from between the leaves toward 
the ends of the branches; they are ſo ſmall as ſcarce to be 


iſcerned, unleſs they are cloſely viewed. The ſeeds are 


like thoſe of the other kinds. 


The fifth ſort grows naturally in Tartary. This is an 
annual plant, whoſe ſtalks are herbaceous, and ſeldom riſe | 


more than five or fix inches high. The leaves are aw]- 
aped, ending in acute points ; the empalements of the 
owers ſpread open; the flowers are ſmall, and of a Roſe 


Its, 


uſed f. 


or making the Sal Alkali, but it is the third fort 


Vhich is eſteemed beſt for this purpoſe. The manner of 
making it is as follows : Having dug a trench near the ſea, | 


& lay laths acroſs it, on which they lay the herb in 
aps, and, having made a fire below, the liquor, which 
72s out of the herbs, drops to the bottom, which at length 
Uickening becomes Sal Alkali, which is partly of a black, 


- 


| Somewhat woolly, and the 
— but ſoon fade: the ſeeds are like thoſe of the other | 


All the ſorts of Glaſſwort are ſometimes promiſcuouſly 


1 
* 
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| and partly of an Aſh-colour, 


very ſharp and corrofive, and 
of a ſaltiſh taſte. This, when thoroughly hardened, be- 
comes like a ſtone, and is there called $oude or Sode. It 
— Ane thence to other countries for making 

Naſs. 
SAL VIA. Tourn. Inſt. R. H. 180. tab. 83. Sage. 

The, nach ona: op ane” is tubal leaf, large 

of the flower is us, of one leaf, at 

the mouth, where 15 cut into four parts. Zhe 2 is of the 
lip kind, of one petal ; the lower part is tubulous, the npper is 
large and compreſſed ; the lower lip is broad and trifid. It has 
two ſhort lamina, which land tranſverſe to the lip, and are 
fixed in the middle to the tube, to whoſe tops are — gland's, 
np the npper fide of which fit the ſummits ; it has a four- 
pointed germen, ſupporting a long ſlender flyle, fituated between 
the lamina, crowned by a bid fligma. The germen aſter- 
ward becomes four roundiſp feeds, which ripen in the empale- 
ment. | 
| The Srcits are, | 

1. SaLvia (Offcinalis) foliis lanceolatis-ovatis integris 
crenulatis, floribus verticillato-ſpicatis. Sage with ſpear- 
ſhaped, oval, entire leaves, which are ſlightly crenated on th, 


- 
. 


- 


edges, and flowers growing in whorled ſprkes. h 
5. SALVIA — a) foliis infmis cordatis, ſummits 


oblongo-ovatis ſerratis tomentoſis, floribus verticillato- ſpi 
catis. Sage with heart-ſhaped lower leaves, the upper of which 
are oblong, oval, ſawed, and woolly, and flowers growing in 
<whorled ſpikes. 5 
3. SALVia (Auriculata) foliis lanceolatis ſæpius articu- 
latis fubtus tomentoſis, floribus ſpicato-verticillatis, caly- 
cibus ventricoſis. Sage with ſpear-fhaped leaves, which are 
frequently eared, and woolly en their under fide, flowers grow- 
ing in whorled ſpites, and bellied empalements ; commonly called 
Sage of Virtue. | 3 p | 
4. SaLvia (Hiſpanica) foliis lineari-lanceolatis integer- 
rimis tomentoſis, floribus ſpicatis calycibus breviſſimis ven- 
tricoſis acutis. Sage <with linear, ſpear ſhaped, woolly, entire 
leaves, ſpiked flowers, and the ſhorteſt bellied empalements, end- 
ing in acute points. 5 : 
5. SaLvia (Fruticaſa) foliis infimis pinnatis, ſummis 
| ternatis rugoſis, floribus ſpicatis, caule fruticoſo tomentoſo. 
Sage with winged lower leaves, the upper ones trifoliate and 
rough, flexcers growing in ſpikes, and a ſhrubby woolly flalk. 
6. SaLvia (Pomifera) foliis lanceolato-ovatis integris 
crenulatis, floribus ſpicatis, calycibus obtuſis. Hort. Cliff. 
12. Sage with ſpear-ſpaped, oval, entire lia ves, which are 


— 


| /lightly crenated, ſpiked flowers, and blunt tmpalements. 


7. SaLvIA (Pinnata) foliis compoſitis pinnatis. Hort. 
Cliff. 13. Sage with compound winged leaves. g 

8. SaLvia (Orientalis) foliis infimis pinnatis, ſummis 
ſimplicibus crenatis, floribus verticillatis caulibus procum- 
bentibus hirſutiſſimis. Sage with winged Ieaver leaves, - the 
upper ones fingle and crenated, flowers growing in whorls, and 
the moſt hairy trailing flalks. : 

9. SaLvia (Dominica) foliis cordatis obtuſis crenatis 
ſubtomentoſis, corollis calyce anguſtioribus. Lin. Sp. Pl. 25. 
Sage with heart-ſhaped, blunt, crenated leaves, which are 

| petals narrower than the empalement. 

10. Salvia (Aurea) foliis ſubrotundis integerrimis, baſi 
truncatis dentatis. Hort. Cliff. 13. Sage with roundife entire 
leaves, which are torn, and indented at their baſz. 

11. Sarvia (Africana) foliis ſubrotundis ſerratis, bafi 
truncatis dentatis. Hort. CI. 13. Sage with reundifh ſaw ed 
leaves, which are torn, and indented at their baſe. 6 

12. Satvia (Integerrima) ſoliis oblongo-ovatis 1 1 
rimis, calycibus patulis coloratis. Tab. 225. fig. 2. Sage 
auith oblong, oval, entire leaves, ard ſpreading coloured em- 
palements. 
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SAL 
The 1 is the ** large Sage, which is culti- 
vated ip gardens, of 38 d there are the following varieties: 
+ T e 1 green. —_ 4: $6 The Momocond Sage 
2 | War, A eat. 4. #DE red 
Lage. I. 2 with a variegated leaf; theſe are 
accidental varjatipps, yd thetfare ate not enumeratcd as 
ſpecies. common Sage grows paturglly in the ſonthern 
parts of Europe, but is here cultivated ip gardeps far uſe ; 
ue that variety, with red or. blackiſh leaves, is the moſt 


(=D 4 


commgn ip the Engliſh gardens, and the Warmwaad Sage_| thoſe toward the top are ſingle, and ftand op 


in greater plenty. here than the common: green-leaved 
Nage. which is but in few. gardens. The cammon Sage is 
fo ell known, as to requye no deſcsi ption. LT | 


gardeyers. The ſtalks of this do ugt grow { upright as 


thoſe of the common Sage; they are very hairy, and divide 


e veral branches, which are garviſked with-broad, beart- 
aped, woolly leaves, ſtanding upon long foot-ſtalks ; they 
are ſawed on their edges, and their upper furfaces are tough; 
the leaves, which are upon the flower-ftalks, are oblong 


a oval, ſtanding upon ſharter foot ſta 


nd ova] : vl Iks,-and are very 
ightly ſawed on their edges; the flowers grow. in whorled 
ſpikes toward the top of the branches; the whorls are pretty 
far dint, and hut few flowers in each; they are of a pale 
e, about the ſize of thoſe of the common fart. This 
Segę is preferred to all the others for making tea. 
. The third ſort is the common Sage of Virtue, which is 
alſo well known in the gardens and markets. The leaves | 
of this are narrower than, thoſe of the common ſort; they 
are boary, and ſome of them are indented on their edges 
toward the baſe, which indentures have the a nce of 
ears. 'The ſpikes of flowers are longer than thoſe of the 
two ſormer forts, and the whorls are generally naked, 
having no leaves between them. The flowers are ſmaller, 
and of, a deeper blue thay thoſe of the common red Sage. 
The fourth ſort grows naturally in Spain. The leaves of 
this are very narrow and entire, ſtanding in cluſters on the 
de of the ſtalks; they are very hoary, and the branches 
are covered with a hoary down; the leayes on the upper 
part of the ſtalk are narrower than thoſe of Roſemary ; the 
flowers grow in cloſer ſpikes than either of the former, aud 
are of a light blue colour. f 
The fifth ſort grows naturally about Smyrna, from whence 
the late Dr. William Sherard ſent the ſeeds. This riſes 
with a ſhrubby ſtalk four or ſive feet high, and divides into 
ſeyeral branches, which grow erect. The leaves on the 
lower branches are winged, being compoſed of two or three 
pair, of ſmall lobes, terminated by one large one, Thoſe 
which grow on the flowering branches are trifoliate, the 
two inner lobes being ſmall, and the outer one is large, 
ending in a point; they have the flavour of Wormwood, 
and their upper ſurface is rough. 'The flowers grow in 
long ſpikes at the end of the branches; the whorls are 
pretty cloſe to each other, and have no leaves between 
them ; the flowers are large, of a fleſh colour. oY 
The fixth fort grows naturally in Crete. This hath a 
ſhrubby ſtalk, which riſes four or five feet high, dividing 
into ſeveral branches, garniſhed with ſpear-ſhaped, oval, 
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their edges. The flowers grow in ſpikes at the end ofthe 
branches; they are of a pale blue colour, and have obtuſe 
empalcmcnts. The branches of this Sage have often punc- 
tpres made in them by inſefts, at which places grow large 
protuberances as big as Apples, in the ſame manner as the 
galls upon the Oak, and the rough balls cn the Briar. 

The ſeventh ſort grows naturally in the Levant. This 
is an annual, or at moſt a biennial lant.with trailing 
ſtalks. The leaves 6n the lower part of the ftalks are com- 
poſed of two or three ſmall pair of lobes, terminated by 


he ſecond fart is generally titled Balamic Sage by the | 


/ 


8 AL 
one large one; thoſe farther pp are trifoliate 
lobe be! g four times the fize of the fide ones. Abe for 
grow in Whorls round the ſtalks; they are large, and of. 
- apr — as are alſo their empalementz. . 
e eighth fort grows naturally aboyt Sm | 
the late Dr. Sherard gathered the ſeeds. This is 2 = 
nial plant with trailing' ſtalks, which grow near tuo fed 
long, garniſhed toward the bottom with leaves, compoſed 


* 


of two pair of ſmall lobes, terminated by a large one, but 


| fite, * 
flowers are produced in whoris rpund the talks; A 
harge, and of a fleſh colour, but are not ſucceeded by Teeds 


The ninth ſort grows naturally at Mexico! This is an 
annual plant, which rifes with an erect, four-cornereq 
branching; talk three feer high, garniſhed with large heart 
ſhaped leaves, of a bright green colour, which are obtuſely 
crenated on their edges, having ſeveral veins on their lower 
fide, which diverge from the midrib to the fides. Their 
foot-ftalks are long and flerider ; the flowers are produced 
in cloſe ſpikes at the end of the branches; they of a 
fine blue colour, and their tubes are narrower han i, 


empalement. 


The tenth ſort grows naturally at the Cape of Good 
Hope. This riſes with a ſhrubby ſtalk ſeven or eight feet 


a 


| high, covered with a light-coloured bark, ſending out 


branches the whole length, which grow almoſt horizon- 
tally ; they ate garniſhed with roundiſh gray leaves, which 
are entire, and feem torn at their baſe, where they are alſo 
indented. The flowers are produced in thick ſhort ſpikes 
at the end of the branches ; they are very large, and of a 
dark gold colour. 

The eleventh ſort grows naturally at the Cape of Good 
Hope. This riſes with a ſhrubby ſtalk four or five feet high, 
dividing into branches, garniſhed with oval ſawed leaves, 
of a gray colour, which have one or two. indenturcs at 
their baſe that ſeem torn. The flowers come out in whorls 
toward the end of the branches; they are of a fine blue co- 
lour, and larger than thoſe of the common Sage ; theſe ap- 
pear in ſucceſſion moſt of the ſummer months, and thoſe 
which come early are often ſucceeded by ſeeds, which ripen 
in autumn. 

The twelfth ſort has been làtely raiſed in the Dutch gar- 
dens from ſeeds, which were brought from the Capecf Good 
Hope. It has preat reſemblance to the former, but the 
branches are ſtronger and grow more erect; the leaves are 
longer, and not ſo broad; their edges are not fawed ; the 
flowers grow in long looſe ſpikes at the end of the branches ; 
they are larger, and of a paler blue than the other ; their 
empalements are broader, ſpread wider, and are of a pale 
blue colour, in which conſiſts their difference. N 

All the ſorts of Sage may be propagated by ſeeds, if 
they can be procured; but, as ſome of them do not perfect 
their ſeeds in England, and moſt of the ſorts, but eſpecially 
the common kinds for uſe, are eaſily propagated by flips, it 
is not worth while to raiſe them from ſeeds. The flips 


| ſhould be planted the beginning of April on a ſhady bor- 


| | ea | der, where, if they are nov and then refreſhed with water, 
| woolly leaves, which are Entire, and- ſhghtly crenated on 


if the ſeaſon ſhould prove dry, they will ſoon take roet, 
When the flips have made goed roots, they may be taken 


| up with balls of earth to their roots, and tranſplanted where 


they are to remain, which ſhould always, be upon a dry ſou] 
and where they may have the benefit of the fun; for if 
they are planted on a moiſt ſoil, or in a ſhady — 
they are very ſubject to be deſtroyed in winter ; nor Vi 


| theſe plants endure the cold ſo well, when lanted upon à 


rich ſoil, as thoſe which have a barren, dry, 1 ocky Ws 
which is the caſe of moſt of the verticillate 477 5 for thelg 
will often grow upon walls, where, althoug they pate 
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4 to the cald than thoſe plants in the ground, they 


always found to remain in ſevere winters when the others 
ire deftroyed. The fide ſhoots and tops of theſs plants 


iſed eve 
. 6fth, fixth, and eighth forts, are ſomewhat tender, 
b will not live through the winter. in the open air in Eng- 
uud; therefore theſe muſt be planted in pots, and in win- 
ter muſt he removed under a hot-bed frame, that they may 


we a great ſhare of freſh air whenever the ſeaſon is mild, 
for if they are too much drawn, they ſeldom flower well, 


nd make but an indifferent appearance. In ſummer they 
nul be expofed amongſt other exotic plants in ſome well- 
deltered fituation, for they are pretty hardy, and only re- 

ire to be ſheltered from the froſt, Theſe plants muſt be 
gn refreſhed with water in warm weather, otherwiſe they 
will mrivel and decay; and they ſhould be new-potted at 
Rall twice every ſummer, becauſe their roots will greatly 
increzſe, which, if confined in the pots too long, will turn 
nouldy and decay. 

The ſeventh and ninth forts are annual plants, fo are 
only propagated by ſeeds; theſe may be ſown upon a bed 
of light earth in the places where they are to remain. 
The ſeeds of the ſeventh fort ſhould be fown in autumn, 
and then the plants will come up the following ſpring, but, 
if they are kept out of the ground till ſpring, the plants 
will not come up till the next year. Thoſe of the ninth 
fort may be ſown the beginning of April upon a warm bor- 
der, where the plants will appear in May, and require no 
other care but to thin them where they grow too cloſe, and 
keep them clean from weeds, and, if they ſhould grow tall, 
they muſt be ſupported, otherwiſe the ſtrong winds will 
break them down ; but the ſeventh ſort ſpreads its branches 
upon the ground, ſo will require no ſupport, therefore this 
only requires to have room, and to be kept clean from 


The tenth, eleventh, and twelfth ſorts are natives of a 
warmer country, ſo theſe require protection in winter; they 
are eaſily propagated by cuttings in the ſpring and ſummer 
months. If theſe are planted early in the ſpring, it will 
be the better way to plant them in pots, which ſhould be 
plunged into a very moderate hot-bed ; and, if they are 

aded from the ſun in the heat of the day, and gently re- 
freſned with water, they will put out good roots in about 
wo months, when they ſhould be inured gradually to the 
ozen air, into which they ſhould be removed ſoon after. 
The cuttings which are raiſed early in the ſeaſon, will be- 
come ſtrong plants before winter, ſo will be in a better con- 
tion to refift the cold than thoſe which are weak. 

IF the cuttings are planted in ſummer, they will require 
do artificial heat, ſo that if theſe are planted on a bed of 
freſh loamy earth, and covered cloſe down with a bell or 
hand-plaſs, and ſhaded from the ſun in the heat of the day, 
8iVitg them now and then a little water, they will take 
root freely; and when they begin to ſhoot, they ſhould have 
Iree air admitted to them by raiſing the glaſs on one fide, 
add fo gradually expoſed to the open air. When the cut- 
ungs are well - rooted, they ſhould be each tranſplanted into 
a ſeparate ſmall pot, and placed in a. ſhady — till 
ley have taken new root; then they may be removed to a 
deltered ſituation, where they may remain till the approach 
0 froſt, when they muſt be carried into ſhelter, and in 
Vidter treated in the ſame manner as other hardy green- 
bouſe Plants, which only require protection from froſt, ob- 


into 


4 
ſerving not to over- water them during the cold weather, 
but in ſummer, when they are in the open air, they will 


uire it often. 
SALVFA AGRESTIS. See Teucrivum. 
SAMBUCUS. Tourn. Inft. R. H. 606, tab. 376. The 


— 


Elder- tree. 3 
The CparacTers are, | *- "hy 
The farwver has a ſmall permanent empalement of one leaf, cut 
five parts; it has one cancave wheel ſhaped petal cut into 
foe obtuſe ſegments at the brim,” which are refiexed, and five 


Jummits, <vith an oval germen ſituated under the flower, having 
| no flyle, in room of which is a fwelling gland, croxuned ty three 
| obtuſe ſtigmas. The germen e eral a roundiſo berry 
quith one cell, including three angular ſeeds. 

The Species are, 

1. Sausucus (Nigra) caule arboreo ramoſo, floribus 
umbellatis. Flor. Leyd. Prod. 243. Elder with a branching 
tree-like flalk, and flowers growing in umbels ; or common Elder 
with black berries. 

2. SamBucus (Laciniata) foliis pinnatifidis, floribus 
umbellatis, caule fruticoſo ramoſo. Elder with wing pointed 
leaves, flowers growing in umbel:, and a forubby branching 
fall; commonly called Parſley-leawed Elder. 

3- SauBucvs (Racemeſa) racemis compoſitis ovatis, 
caule arboreo. Lin. Sp. Plant. 270. Elder with oval com- 
pound bunches of flowers, and a tree-like flalk ; or red-berricd 
Mauntain luer. | | 

4. SauBucus (Ebulus) caule berbaceo ramoſo, foliol:s 
dentatis. Tab. 226. Elder with a branching herbaceous ftalk, 
and the ſmall leaves indented ; or dwarf Elder. 

5. SampBucus (Hyumilis) caule herbaceo ramoſo, foliolis 
lineari-lanceolatis acute dentatis. Flder with an herbaceous 
branching flalk, and linear ſpear-fhaped lobes, which are ſharply 
indented ; dwarf Elder with a cut leaf. | 

6. SamuBucus (Canadenfis) cymis quinquepartitis, fo- 
liis ſubpinnatis. Lin. Sp. Plant. 269. American Elder with 
leaves. almeſt winged. "0 

The fri ſort here mentioned is the common Elder, which 
is fo well known as to need no deſcription. Of this there 
are the following varieties, viz. Thèé white and green- 
berried Elder, and the variegatcd-leaved Elder. 
ter is undoubtedly a variety, but I much doubt if the white 
is not a diſtinct ſpecies, for the lobes of the leaves are much 
leſs, and very ſlightly ſawed on their edges, whereas thoſe 
of the common ſort are deeply ſawed ; they are alſo ſmoother, 
and of a lighter green; the plants which have been raiſed 
from the berries have not altered, ſo there is great reaſon 
for ſuppoſing them different ſpecies ; but as | have made 
but one trial of this, I am unwilling to determine upon a 
ſingle experiment, but ſhall leave it as a doubt till further 
trial 15 made. 

The ſecond ſort is generally titled Parſley-leaved Elder 
by the gardeners ; this is by ſome ſuppoſed to be only a 
variety of the firſt, but there can be little reaſon for doubt- 
ing of its being a diſtin ſpecies. The lobes of theſe leaves 
are narrewer than thoſe of the firſt, and are cut into ſeveral 
fine ſegments ; theſe are again deeply indented on their 
edges regularly, in form of winged leaves. The ſtalks of 
this are much ſmaller than thoſe of the firſt, and the ſhoots 
are ſhort; the leaves have not ſo ſtrong an odour, and their 
berries are a little ſmaller. 

The third fort grows naturally upon the mountains in 
Germary and Italy. This ſends up many ſhrubby ſtalks 
from the root, which riſe ten or twelve feet high, which 
divide into many branches, covered with a brown bark ; 
the leaves come out oppoſite; thoſe on the lower part of 
the branches are-compoſed generally of two pair of lobes, 


terminated by an odd one; theſe are ſhorter aud Ow 
than 


awl-fhaped ſtamina the length of the petal, terminated d roundiſh + 


The lat- 
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” than thoſe of the common Elder, and are deeply ſawed on 
their edges ; the leaves on the upper part of the branches 
have frequently but three lobes; they are of a pale green 
colour, and pretty ſmooth. The flowers come out at the 
end of the ſhoots in oval bunches, which are compoſed of 
Teveral ſmaller ; they are of an herbaceous white colour, 
and are ſucceeded by berries, which are red when ripe. ' 
The fourth ſort naturally in many of the midland 
counties in England, where it is frequently a troubleſome 
weed in the fields ; this is called dwarf Elder, Danewort, 
and Walwort. It hath creeping roots, which ſpread far in 

the ground, ſo propagates very faſt wherever the plant once 
gets poſſeſſion; the ſtalks are herbaceous, and riſe — three 
to five feet high, in proportion to the goodneſs of the 
ground, and ſend out a few fide branches toward the top, 
garniſhed with winged leaves, compoſed of fix or ſeven pair 
of narrow lobes, terminated by an odd one, of a deep green, 


a little indented on their edges. The flowers grow in um- | 


dels at the top of the ſtalks ; they are of the ſame form with 
thoſe of the common Elder, but ſmaller, and are ſpotted 
with red. Theſe are ſucceeded by black berries like thoſe 
of the common Elder, but ſmaller. * 

This . is frequently uſed in medicine ; it purges ſerous 
watery humours by ſtool, and is therefore much recom- 
mended for the dropſy, in which diſorder I have known the 
Juice of this plant perform wonders in a ſhort time; it was 
adminiſtered three times a week, two ſpoonfuls was the 


doſe given at each time. It is alſo accounted a medi- 
cine for the gout, and ſcorbutic diſorders. The young 


Thoots of the common Elder are frequently ſold for this in 
the markets, from which it may be eaſily diſtinguiſhed, by 
the number and ſhape of the lobes on each leaf: the com- 
mon Elder has ſeldom more than five. lobes, which are 

broader and much ſhorter than thoſe of the dwarf Elder, 
and are pretty deeply ſawed on their edges; but the leaves 
of the dwarf Elder have nine, eleven, or thirteen lobes to 
each leaf, which are long, narrow, and very lightly in- 

dented on their edges. 

The roots of the fifth ſort do not creep ſo much in the 
ground as thoſe of the fourth; the ftalks are herbaceous, 

ut do not riſe ſo high, and are cloſer garniſhed with leaves, 
which have ſeldom more than ſeven lobes to each, and to- 
ward the top of the ſtalks but five ; theſe are long, and 
narrower than thoſe of the former, and are deeply cut on 
their edges, ending with winged acute points. The flowers 
are produced in umbels at the top of the ſtalks, which are 
ſhaped like thoſe of the former, and are ſucceeded by the 
like berrics. 

The fixth ſort grows naturally in Canada, and ſeveral 
other parts of North America, where it grows as large as 
our common Elder. This ſort, when young, and the ſhoots 

are full of ſap, is tender, fo that the froſt often kills them 
almoſt to the ground ; but when the plants become woody, 
they are rarely hurt. The leaves of this are narrower than 
thoſe of the common Elder, and are compoſed of many 
more pinnz ; the berries are alſo ſmaller, in which the dif- 
ference chiefly conſiſts. 

The three firſt and ſixth ſorts may be eafily propagated 
from cuttings, or by ſowing their ſeeds; but the former be- 
ing the moſt expeditious method, is generally practiſed. 
The ſeaſon for planting of their cuttings is any time from 
Seprember to March; in the doing of which, there needs 
no more Care than to thruſt the cuttings about fix or eight 
inches into the ground, and they will take root faſt enough, 
and may afterwards. be tranſplanted where they are to re- 
main, which may be ppon almoſt any ſoil or fituation ; 
they are extreme hardy, and if their ſeeds are permitted to 
fall upon the ground, they will produce plenty of plants 
the ſucceeding ſummer. Hi Ou” 


* 


* 
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dhe trees growing in parks, where there has been variety 


| 


C 


dropſies; the leaves are outwardly uſed for the 


fire ſegments. 


fligma. The germen afterward becomes an oval capſule with 


| oval ſeeds. : 


SAM 
The firſt fort is often planted for making fen 
of its quick growth ; but as the bottom S 
a few years, it is not ſo proper for that purpoſe; neithe: 
would I recommend it to he planted near nl ent Bu be 
cauſe at the ſeaſon when it is in flower, it emits ſuch , 
ſtrong ſcent, as will occaſion violent pains in the head, br 
thoſe who abide long near them ; belides, the coats 3 
which are continually perſpired through the leaves 41 
counted unwholeſome, though the leaves, bark, nd other 
parts, are greatly eſteemed for many uſes in medicine. 
The fourth ſort pagates itſelf faſt enough wherever 
it gs once planted, by its creeping roots, ſo that it is y 
difficult to keep it within bounds, therefore is not a proper 
lant for gardens; but thoſe who are inclined 


to keep i 
r medicinal uſe, need only plant one or two of . 


in any abject part of a garden or field, and the 
ſoon be ſpread over ic Place will 
The fifth ſort is preſerved in botanic gardens for the fake 
of variety, but is ſeldom admittted into other 3. This 
propagates by the root, though not ſo faſt as the other. 
The common Elder will grow 1 any ſoil, or in 
ſituation ; the trees are frequently ſeen growing on the top, 
and out of the fide of old walls; and * are oſten ſeen 
growing cloſe to ditches, and in very moiſt places, f that 
wherever the ſeeds are ſcattered, the plants will come up, 
as they often do from the hollow of another tree. The 
leaves and ſtalks of this plant are ſo bitter and nauſeous, 
that few animals will browſe upon it. I have often ſeen 
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of animals, and have obſerved they were untouched, when 
almoſt all the other trees within reach have been cropped 
by the cattle. | 

The young ſhoots of this tree are ſtrong and very full of 

ith, but as the trees grow old, their wood becomes very 

ard, and will poliſh almoſt as well as that of the Box-tree, 
ſo is often uſed for the ſame purpoſes when Box- wood is 
ſcarce, 

The bark, leaves, flowers, and berries of this tree, are 
uſed in medicine. The inner bark is eſteemed for 
piles and 
inflammations. The flowers are inwardly uſed to expel 
wind, and the berries are eſteemed cordial and uſeful in 
hyſteric diſorders, and are frequently put into gargariſms 
for ſore mouths and throats. | 

SAMOLUS. Tourn. Inft. R. H. 143. tab. 60. Round- 
leaved Water Pimpernel. 

The CrHaRacTERs are, al 

T he empalement of the flower is permanent, ere, and cut into 

It has one petal, with a ſport 2 labe; 
the brim is plain, obtuſe, and cut into frue parts. It has froe 
ſhort lamina placed between each ſegmext of the petal, termi- 
nated by ſummits which join together. The germen is fituated 
under the flower, ſupporting a flender ftyle, crowned by a headed 
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one cell, cut half through into fue valver, filled with ſmall 


We have but one Srreiks of this genus, viz. 

SamoLvus (Valerandi) valerandi. J. B. Round-leaved War 
ter Pimpernel. 

This plant grows wild in ſwampy places, where the 
water uſually ſtands in winter, and is ſeldom preſerved in 
gardens. It is an annual plant, which flowers in June, 
and the ſeeds are ripe in Auguſt; at which time, whoever 
hath a mind to cultivate this plant, ſhould ſow the ſeeds on 
a moiſt ſoil, where the plants will come up, and require 
farther care but to keep them clear from weeds. 


SAM VDA. Lin. Gen. Plant. 525. 


a. ee aces. -r ew oz gy” ape a” 


The 


SAN 


The CHARACTERS are, 


ver has a rough bell-ſhaped of one leaf, 
eat at the brim into froe points, Tit has R foro e 


ho fifteen Hort awl-ſhaped ſtamina inſerted in the 
arnated oval ſummits, and a hairy globular germen, 
indrical ftyle, crowned by a headed fliema. 


op 


"1. 
— afierward becomes an oval with four furrows, 
lung four cells, including many kidney. ſhaped ſeeds, immerſed 


« the oval receptacle. 
The SrECIEs are, 

1. Saur (Serrulata) floribus dodecandris foliis ovato- 
gloogis ſerrulatis axillaribus. Samyda with oval ſawed 
and flowers growing from the wings of the flalks. 
8 eee bee 2 
gloagis utrinque glabris. Lin. Sp. 557. Samyda with com- 

Singet = e 

Theſe plants grow naturally in the Weſt- Indies; the firſt 
in riſes with a ſhrubby ſtalk five or ſix feet high, ſending 
in ſeveral weak branches, garniſhed with oval leaves draw- 
vg % a point, ſawed on their edges, of a light green co- 
bar. The flowers come out from the wings of the leaves 
on ſhort foot-ſtalks ; they have a five-leaved empalement, 
vhich is of a bright red within; the ſtamina, which are 
gout fifteen in number, are inſerted in the middle of the 
en 


en, which turns to a berry with four cells, con- 
bail Ina ſeeds. r 


The other ſort has leaves ſh like thoſe of the Wal- 
zt-tree, but are ſmaller, and the inſide of the empalement 
v of a — colour, in which it differs from the firſt. 

Theſe plants are. propagated by ſeeds, which muſt be 
procured from the countries where they naturally grow; 
theſe muſt be ſown upon a hot-bed in the ſpring, and 
when the plants come up, they muſt be planted in ſmall 


trated in the fame way as other tender plants from the 
me countries. They muſt be always kept in the bark- 
del in the ſtove, otherwiſe they will make but little progreſs 
u Eagland. . 3 ITE? 
SANGUINARIA. Dill. Hort. Elth. 252. Paccoon. 
The CHaracTERs are, 
The empalement of the flower is compoſed of tæus oval concave 
lever, which fall away. It hath eight oblong, obtuſe, ſpread- 
ny petals, which are alternately narrow. 
fanina, which are ſhorter than the petals, terminated by fingle 
mitt, and an oblong compreſſed germen, having no Hyle, 
mwned by a permanent thick ſtigma, with two channels. The 
benen becomes an oblong bellied capſule with two valves, 
juated at both ends, incloſing round acute. pointed ſeeds. 

We have but one Sysc1es of this plant, viz. | 
SANGUINARIA (Canadenfic.) Hort. Cliff. 202. Pueccor, 
There are ſome other varieties of this plant mentioned in 
de Eltham garden, but they are not diſtinct ſpecies, for 
bey vary annually, therefore it is to no purpoſe to men- 
ton their variations. | 1 
It 1s 2 native of moſt of the northern parts of America, 

it grows plentifully in the woods; and in the ſpring, 

re the leaves of the trees come out, the ſurface of the 
me 19, in many places, covered with the flowers, which 
2 ſome reſemblance to our Wood Anemone, but they 
de ſhort naked pedicles, each ſupporting one flower at 
top. Some of theſe flowers will have ten or twelve 
— ſo that they appear to have a double range of leaves, 
lch has occafioned their being termed double flowers; 

t this is only accidental, the * roots in different years 
Long different flowers. The roots of this plant are 
"*r0us, and the whole plant has a yellow juice, which the 
ans ule to paiat themſelves with. - TIF 
This plant Is hardy enough ta live in the open air in 


ment, and ſtand ere&; in the center is fituated an | 


pots, and plunged into a hot-bed of tanners bark, and | 


It has many jingle | 


— 


SAN 
| England, but it ſhould be planted in a looſe ſoil and a ſhel- 
tered fituation, nor too much expoſed to the ſun. It 1s 
propagated by the roots, which may be taken up and parted 
every other year; the beſt time for doing of this is in Sep- 
tember, that the roots may have time to ſend out fibres be- 
fore the hard froſt ſets in. The flowers of this plant appear 
in April, and when they decay, the green leaves come out, 
which will continue till Midſummer ; then they decay, and 
the roots remain unactive till the following autumn; ſo that 
unleſs the roots are marked, it will be pretty difficult to 


find them, after their leaves decay, for they are of a dirty 
brown colour on the outſide, ſo are not eaſily diſtinguiſhed 


from the earth. 
lis ovato- | 


SANGUIS DRACONIS. See PALMA. 
SANGUISORBA. Lin. Gen. Plant. 136. Burnet. 
The CHARACTERS are, 


T he empalemggt of the flower is 1, 74 two Hort leave: 
| placed oppoſite, Fo, fall awvay. The 4 hath one plain 
petal, cut into four obtuſe ſegments, which join at their baſe Ut 
has four ſtamina the length of the pos | terminated by ſmall 
roundiſh ſummits, and a four- » filuattd between 


cornered 
| the empalement and petal, Supporting a y way Ayle, crowned 


an obtuſe fti he germen afterward turns to a ſma 

va na. pn filed with eat feeds. 
The SrciEs are, | 

1. SanGu1s0RBA (Offiiizalis) ſpicis ovatis. Hort. Cliff. 
39. Sanguiſorba with oval ſpikes ; or greater Burnet. 

2. SANGU1SORBa (Sabauda) ſpicis cylindricis, foholis 
cordato-oblongis, rigidis, ſerratis. Sanguiſorba with cylin- 
drical ſpikes, the lobes of the leaves oblong, heart-ſhaped, ftiff, 
and ſawed. 

3. Sancu1is0RBa (Hiſpanica) ſpicis orbiculatis com- 
pactis. Sanguiſerba with round compact ſpikes. 

4. SancuisoRBA (Canadenfis) ſpicis longiſſimis. Hort. 
Cliff. 39. Sanguiſorba with the longeſt ſpikes ; or greateſt Ca- 
nada Burnet. 

The firſt fort s naturally in moiſt meadows in divers 
parts cf England. The ſtalks of this riſe from two to three 
feet high, branching toward the top, and are terminated by 
thick oval ſpikes of flowers, of a grayiſh brown colour, 
which are divided into four ſegments almoſt to the bottom. 
Theſe are ſucceeded by four oblong cornered feeds. . The 
leaves of this ſort are compoſed of five or fix pair of lobes 
placed along a midrib, terminated by an odd one ; they are 
thin, ſawed on their edges, and a little downy on their 
under ſides. 3 
| The ſecond fort grows naturally in Piedmont. This riſes 
with ſtiF upright ſlalks more than three feet high, branching , 
out toward the top, each branch being terminated by a cy- 
lindrical ſpike of brown flowers, ſhaped like thoſe of the 
former fort, but ſmaller. The leaves are long ; their foot- 
ſtalks are very ſtrong, and much longer than thoſe of the 
firſt fort; the leaves hare ſeven or eight pair of ſtiff lobes, 
| terminated-by an odd one; theſe are heart-ſhaped, deeply . 
ſawed on their edpes, of a lucid green on their upper fide, 
but pale on their under, having pretty long foct-Ralks, at 
the baſe of which come out two ſmall roundiſh leaves or 
ears, which are deeply indented. This retains ics difference 
when propagated G ſeeds, ſo is undoubtedly a diſtinct- 

cies. . 

The leaves of the third fort are ſmaller than theſe of the 
firſt, having but four pair of lobes to each, terminated by 
an odd one ; they are bluntly ſawed on their edges, and 
have very ſhort foot-ſtalks, of a pale green on their upper 
fide, and hoary on their under. The ſtalks riſe about two 
feet high, branching pretty much toward their top, ard. 
are terminated by round heads or ſpikes of reddiſh flowers, 
| which are ſucceeded. by ſeeds in autumn. Ft: grows natu- 
rally in Spain. 


8 AN 
Type fourth fort grows naturally in North America. "This 
hath leaves like thoſe of the firft Err, bat are a little fliſſer, 
com poſed of four or ſive pair of lobes, terminated by an odd 
one ; thoſe on the lower part of the midrib Rand alternate, 
bur the two upper pair are oppoſite, of a light green colour, ; 
and deeply ſawed on their edges. The R Hie three feet 
high, dividing-towatd the top into ſmall branches, which 
ſtand ere, and are terminated by long ſpikes of flowers, 
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Ale, erruncd by tas eblongyi 2 
2 ard becomes a fg dbleug, 
is either nated or crowned wvithrutry 
empalement. vu „ 
The reist are, 
I. SanTOLina (CA 


” p * 
* 5 


— 


; 8) A ' 
folits quadrifarian —— 


| cotton cih one fiauer 7e feet fil, and haves ink 
AVE 


of an herbaceous white colour, each ftandi g upon à ſhort: 
There is another with long ſpikes of red flowers, which 
tows naturally in the ſame countries, whoſe” talks rife 
igher; the ſpikes of flowers are thicker ; the Jobes of the 
leaves are broader, and re whiter ou their under” ſide; 
but whether this is a diſtinct ſpecies, oy an accidental va- | 

riety of the fourth, I cannot as yet determine. 
and will 


— — 


| tis. Lawender-cotton with one floxrer upon a foot-flalk, 


four wways ; or common nder-cotton. 


2. SANTOLINA (Filloſa) pedunculis unifloris, calycihy, 


Siebe, En: quadrifar:3a. pays tomentoſis. Lavender. 
cattor with one fowwer upon a „ — 
and woolly lea ves, which are indented —— an 

3. SanrolixA (Decumbens) pedunculis unifloris, cau- 
libas decumbentibus, foliis linearibus quadrifariàm dents. 


All cheſe ſorts are very hardy perennial plants, alli, and linear leaves, wwhich are four fuays indented. 
thrive in almoſt any foil or ſituation. They may be pro- 4. SunToLing (Irene) pedunculis unifloris, faliis li- 
pagated either by feeds or parting of the roots; if they. are nearibus longiſſimis bifartatn dentatis. Lavender cetton with 


propagated by ſecdꝭ', they ſhould be fown' in the autumn, 
for when they are fownt in the ſpring, they ſeldom grow 
the ſame year. When the plants come up, chey muſt be 
kept clean from weeds till they are ſtrong enpughro tranſ- 
plant, when they may be planted in a ſhady border at 
about fix inches diſtance each way; © 6bſerving-to- water 
them till they have taken new root ; after which they will 
require no other care but to keep them clear from weeds 
till autumn, when they may be tranſplasted to the place 
where they are to remain; the following ſum mer they will 
ptaduce flowers and ſeeds, but their roots will abide many 
years. _. | | 0 bad 

F theroots are parted, it ſhould be done in autumn, that 
they may get good root before the dry weather comes on in 


the ſpring. 

Pbe other ſorts of Burnet are referred to the article 
PoTERIUM. | | = 
 SANICULA. Tourn. Inſt. R. H. 326. tab. 173. Sanicle. 
The Characrters are, 5 „ 1453] 
II it a plant with an umbellated flu, The uni verſal um- 


bel bath but few rays; the involucrum is filuated but half 
round on the outfide; the partial umbels have many cluflered 
rays, and their involacrums ſurround them on every fide ; the 
flowers Hude five compreſſed petals, which are bifid, and turn 
inmuwatd ; bade five. ere flamina, which' are twice the | 
length of the petals, terminated by roundiſh ſummits, and a 
briftly germen, fituated under the flewer, ſupporting two awvl- 
ſhaped flyles, which are reflexed. The germen afterward Je- 
comes a rough ovyal-tointed fruit, dividing into two parts, each 
containing one ſeed. 7 | 


We have but one Sygc1es of this as, Viz. 
SANICULA (Europea) officinarum. C. B. P. Sanicle, ar 
Self heal. £ 13. 231 32] 


This plant is found wild in woods and ſhady places in 
ſeveral parts of England, but being a medicinal plant, may* 
be * N in gardens for uſe. It may be increaſed by 
parting the roots any time from September to March, but 
it is beſt to do it in autumn, that the plants may be well 
rooted before the dry weather in ſpring comes on; they 
ſhould have a moiſt ſoil and a ſhady fituation, in which they 
will thrive exceedingly. | 7 

SANTOLINA, Tourn, Inſt. R. H. 460. tab. 260. La- 
vender- cotton. e 
The CHARAACTERSs are, = | 
It hath a compound flower with a ſcaly hemiſpherical empale- 
ment. The flower is uniform, compoſed of mam funnel-fhaped 
 hermaphrogite florets, which are longer than the empalement, cut 
this five parts at the top, whith turn backward; they have 
foe wery Port. hair lite amm terminated by cylindrical ſum- 


one flonver. von @ foot: f alt, and very long linear lꝛa ves, which 
are tauo ways indented. oo Ir 
F. SanToLINA (Ro/marinifoka) ped unculis unifloris, ea 
piculis globoſis, foliis lineatibus integerrimis. Lavender. 
cottop with one flower 
linear. entire leaves. © LEST Þ 
6. SanTOLIna (Miner) pedunculis unifloris, fohis li- 
nearibus confertis obtuſis. Lawender-cotton with ont 
pon a foct-flalk, and lineur obtuſe leaves wg in cluſters, 
. — (Cbamæmaliſolia) pedunculis ro 
foliis longioribus tomentoſis, duplicato dentatis. Lavender- 
cotton ait h one flower ufo α foot-ftalk, and longer willy 
len ves, aubicbh are twice indented. 1 51 
+ The firſt ſort is the common Lavender-cotton, which has 
been long known in the Engliſh gardens ; it was formerly 
titled Abrotanum femina, or female:Southernwood, and by 
the corruption of words. was called Brotany by the market 
people; it grows naturally in Spain, Italy, and the warm 
parts of Europe. This hath a hgneous ftatk,.dividing into 
many branches, garniſhed with flender hoary leaves, that 
are four ways indented, and have & rank ſtrong odour when 
handled. The branches are terminated:by a ſingle flower, 
compoſed of many hermaphrodite florets, which. are fſtular, 
cut into five parts at the top, of .a ſulphur colour, and are 
included in one common ſcaly lement, haviog no bor- 
ders or rays. Theſe are ſucceeded by ſmall, oblong, ſtriated 
ſeeds, which are ſeparated by ſcaly chaff, and ripen in the 
empalement ; the love a 
ſituation. The leaves, and ſametimes'the flowers, are uſed 
in medicine, and reputed good to deſtroy worms. 
The ſecond ſort has a ſhrubby ſtalk, which branches out 
like the former, but the plants ſeldom grow ſo tall. The 
branches are garniſhed very cloſely below with leaves ſhaped 


the other. It grows naturally in Spain. | 

The third fort is of lower ſtature than either of the for- 
mer, ſeldom riſing more than fifteen or ſixteen inches high. 
The branches ſpread horizontally near the ground, and are 
geruiſbed with ſhorter leaves than either of the former, 


which are boary, and finely indented'; the ſtalks are termi” 


nated by ſingle flowers, of a bright yellow colour, which are 
larger than thoſe of tho firſt ſore. 


The branches are more diffuſed'; they are ſlender, ſmooth, 
and garniſhed with very: narrow long leaves, which = - 
a deep. green colour, but two ways indented; the ſtalks are 


miu, and an oblong four-cornered germen, ſupporting a ſlender 


flowers of a gold oo 


ſlender, naked toward the top, and terminated by * 


120 1 
5 « he 
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. a fpot falt, globular heads, and: 
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dry ſoil and a ſheltered. 


like thoſe of the other ſort, but ſhorter, thicker, and whiter; 
the flowers are much larger, and the brims of the florets 
are more reflexed; they are of a deeper ſulphur colour than 


The fourth ſort riſes higher than either of the formet- 


* % a. + << @ = wo = a... 
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_ 
e kick ſort hath hrabby Kalles which riſe about three 
81 e e e e e with 
jngle near leaves, of a pale green colour. 'The ſtalks are 
 emivated by 1arge, fingle, globular owe, of a Pale 
re ene el ae rege 
Me forth rt 18 ben hat ike the fifth, but the branches 
1e ſhorter; thicker, arid cloſet garniſhed with leaves Which 
dame out in cluſters. The flower-ftalks are ſparfedly diſ- 
poſed, and have leaves to their top ; the flowers are 


* 
- 


Indies, : where it riſes 


SAP 


2. SAPINDUS (Rigidus) foliis quaterno rigidus acutis 
pinnatis. Sopebe 


A N i berry-tree with rigid acute-aui leawes. * 
The firſt fort grows naturally in the 5 up of the Weſt- 
| with a woody ſtalk from twenty to 
thirty feet high, ſending out many branches, garniſhed with 
winged leaves, compoſed of ſeveral pair of ſpear-ſhaped 
lobes.. The migrib has a membranaceous or border 
running on each fide from one pair of lobes to the other, 


which is broadeſt in the middle between the lobes; the 


17777 ©... | fowers, are produced in looſe ſpikes at the. epd of the 
— KJenck fort harh ruby falks, which: riſe three branches ; they are ſmall and 1 ſo make no great ap- 
bet high, garnifhed with broadef leaves than, either of the | pearance. Theſe are ſucceeded by oval berries as large as 

emer, whoſe indentures' are lodſer, but dquble; they are | middling Chernes, ſometimes ſingle, at others, two, three, 
hoaty,, and wen bruiſed” Rave an odour like Chamomile. | or four are joined ogether ; theſe have a ſapon s ſkin 
The leaves are placed pretty far afynder, and the ftalks are | or cover, which incloſes a very ſmooth roundiſh nut of the 


iſhed with thery to the top. The ſtalks are divided 
— at the topWto to/o or three oot-ſtalks, each ſul- 
mining one pretty large ſulphur- coloured fo wer. 
The firſt of theſe plants is cultivated in 47 for me- 
6x next are propagated. by the gar- 

dene den other 


dcinal uſe, and the 6x next ar 
feuer near London for *furnifhing other 
idle plates in ad near the city by way df orgament. The 
en ſorts Frſt mentioned are hardy plants, which will 
ire in the open air, provided they are planted in a pc 

ſoil, for in ſuch ground the plants will be ſtinted, ſo 
be hard and better able to reſiſt the cold, and will have 
x better appearance tHariirhoſe' which ate in rich ground, 
whoſe branches will be long and diffuſed, ſo by hard rains 
a hong winds are diſplaced; arid ſometimes broken down 


| 


þ 
: 


plants will continue much longer. | "ih 
All theſe plants may be cultivated ſq as to become orna- 
ments to a garden, particularly in ſmall boſquets of ever- 
ſhrubs, where, if they are artfully intermixed with 
other plants of the ſame growth, and placed in the front 
line, they will make an agreeable variety, eſpecially if care 
be taken to trim them twice in a ſummer to keep them with- 
, In bounds, otherwiſe their branches are apt to ſtraggle, 
and in wet weather to be borne down and diſplaced, which 
renders them unſightly ; but when they are kept in order, 
their hoary and different-coloured leaves will have a pretty 
eſet in ſuch plantations. | 


whereas, in poor land they wall grow compact, and the 
: „ # &S [7 44 4 3 =. SD 


— ſp 
moſt de watered and ſhaded in hot dry weather until they 
me taken root; after which they will require no farther 
care but to keep them clean from weeds till autumn, when 
they ſhould be tranſplanted where they are deſigned to re- 
ain; but if the ground is not ready by that time to re- 
tee them, it will be proper to let them remain in the bor- 
der until ſpring, for if they are tranſplanted late in autumn, 
they are liable to be deſtroyed by cold in winter. 
SAPINDUS. Tourn. Inft. R. H. 659. tab. 440. The 
derry-tree. ; | 
5 8 are, 
empalement of the er is compoſed of feur plain, oval, 
wlewred leaves. hi 2 e aohich are 
lt than the empalement ; it has eight ſtamina, which are the 
buf the petals, terminated by ere ſummils, and an oval 
"men 1th three or fort lobes, ſupporting a ſhort Hyle, crown- 
41 by a fingle fligma. The germen afterward becomes one, 
* or three globular Berries, including nuts of the /ame form. 
> eis rarely above one of theſe pregnant, the other are abor- 


The Species are, 


, 1 Sapinpus (Saponaria) foliis impari-pinnatis, caule 


ng Lin. Sp. Plant. 526.  Sopeberry-tree with winged 


- 


— 


| 


| 


| 


fame form, of a ſhining black when ripe 


| 
| 
| out ma 


* 
many 


They may be propagated by planting ſlips or cuttings f 
i ring, 11 a border of light - freſh earth, but pros 


| houſe in winter, and in ſummer may be expoſed in the 


— 


their leaves freſh all the winter. 


with which theſe plan 


5 1 The ſkin or pulp 
which ſurrounds the nuts is uſed in America to waſh linen, 
but it is very apt to burn and deſtroy it if often uſed, being 
of a E nature. * M 4 
The fecend ſort grows in India. This hath a ſtrong 
woody ſtalk, which. riſes about twenty feet high, ſendin 

| ny 590g ligneous branches, covered with a — 
gray bark, and garniſhed with winged leaves, compoſed of 
ſpear-ſhaped lobes ; they are of a pale green, and fit 
Cloſe to the midrib, which has no border or wing like the 
other. The end of the branches are divided into two or 


three foot-ſtalks, each ſuſtaining. a looſe ſpike of flowers 
like thoſe of the other * _ 30 
berries like thoſe of the former. 
Theſe pl 
into alf 


3 theſe are ſucceeded by roundiſh 
* „„ 

ants are propagated by ſeeds; they muſt be put 
ts, and pluaged into a hot - bed of tanners bark. 
In five or fix weeks the plants will appear, when the glaſſes 


_ 


of the hot-bed ſhould be raiſed every day in warm weather, 
to admit freſh air to the 


N to the plants. In three weeks or a month 
after the plants appear, they will be fit to tranſplant, when 
they muſt be ſhaken out of the pots and carefully parted, 


ſo as not to injure their roots, and each planted into a ſe- 


i 


- 
- 


| parate ſmall pot, and plunged into the hot-bed again, ob- 
| ſerving to ſhade them from the ſun until they have taken 
' new root ; after which time they muſt have free air admit- 
'ted to them every day when the weather is warm, and will 


uire to be frequently watered. | 
After the plants are well rooted, they will make great 
reſs, eſpecially the ſecond ſort, ſo ſhould be inured to 
the open air by degrees, for this will live in a green- 


open air ; but the firſt is not ſo hardy, ſo muſt be treated 
more tenderly. I have frequently raiſed theſe plants from 
ſeeds to the height of two feet in one ſummer, and the 
leaves have been a foot and a half in length, ſo that they 
made a fine appearance; but theſe dic not ſurvive the 
winter, whereas thoſe which were expoſed to the open air 
in July, and thereby ſtinted in their growth, continued 
Theſs were placed in a 
ſtove upon ſhelves, where the warmth was very moderate, 
ts will thrive better than in a greater 

heat. 55 | 

SAPONARIA. Lin. Gen. Plant. 449. Sopewort. 
The ChHaRacTERs are, | ed | 
T be flower has a permanent empalement of one leaf, which is 
cut into five points. It has five petals, whoſe tails are nar- 
row, and the length of the empalement; their borders are broad, 
obtuſe, and. plain. It has ten awl-ſhaped lamina, which ar- 
alternately inſerted int the getals, and are terminated by obguje 
proſtrate ſummits, 3 a taper germen ſupporting two ered pa- 


» 


5 


rallel fyles, crowned by acute ftigmas. The germen afterward 
becomes a cloſe capſule the length of the empalement, baving one 
cell. filled with ſmall ſeeds. I 


4 T The 


————— U... ͤ 


The Seis are, 


rhe alla. 4 
lindricis villofis, 


% Saronank (Or 


eaule dichotomo erecto Hort. Upfal. 


| | half high, 

r,'Sipomanrta (Offeiaalf) calyeibus poſite, 88 
ovato-ldneeolatis. Hort: CMH. 165. nne are ſmooth, and of 
cal ea t, vu ſyrar- aged 0605s, gi dnt 2” duced the end of the 
"I * | long naked foot- I their 
cylindricis, | follis empalemen „ 30d pyramidal, havin ing 
an This is alf 
two fee abour 
1 2 

half i , 


8, 


33 


7 # 


Ye einde 


fmall ſeeds. 
The decoction of this p | | 
woollen cloths : the poor people in ſome countries uſe it 
inſtead of ſope for waſhing, from whence it had its title. 
"There is a variety of this with double flowers, which 
in gardens, but the roots are very apt to ſpread, 
if they are not confined, fo theſe plants ſhould not be 
placed in borders among better flowers; but as the flow- 
ers continue in fucteflion from July to the middle of Sep- 
tember, ſo a few of the plants may be allowed a place in 
me abjeſt part of the garden, for they will thrive in any 
fituatios, and propa enough by their creeping roots. 
The f fort was found ing in a w 
Lichbarrow in Northamptonſhire, by Mr. Gerard. It has 
been penerally eſteemed a Luſus Naturz, and not a diſ- 
tin ſpecies, but I have never found it alter in forty years; 
' but as it doth not produce ſeeds, fo there is no certain 
of its being a diſtin ſpecies.” The roots of this do not 
ſpread hke thoſe of the firſt ; the ſtalks are ſhorter, thicker, 
and do not grow ſo erect; —_— a foot high ; the joints 
"te very near er and ſwelling ; the leaves are produced 
fGoply on the r part of their ſtalks, but toward the 
top are often placed by pairs ; they are oval-ſhaped, 
and hollowed like a ladle. The flowers are diſpoſed looſe- 
by on the top of the ſtalk; they have large cylindrical 
empalements, and are of a purple colour. This plant is 
preſerved for the fake of variety in ſome gardens ; but 
as there is little beauty in the flowers, it does. not merit a 
place in _ for pleafure. It is eafily propagated by 


— by the roots in autumn, and loves a moiſt ſhady 


The third fort is an annual plant, which grows natu- 
rally among Corn in the fouth of France and Italy. This 
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Sapota. 2 0 „ 
be CHARACTERS are, 
Die flower 'bath' a ne 
oval acute pointed leaves. 
perhli, connedted at their baſe, endin 
Hort flaming the length of the tule, terminated by arroæu- point 
e fummits, with an oval germen,: ſupporting a Herr hlt, 
2 — fiigma. The germen becomes 
| an oval ſucculent fruit, inclefing one or two oval hard nuts.0r 

The SpgciEs are, Met, ies: of ©: 2-dh 
1. SaPOTA (Achras) foliis obIongo-ovatis, fructibus tur. 


Ev 


* 


turbinated fruit. a 2 2 
2. SaroTA (Mamme/a) foliis lanceolatis, fructu maximo 
ovato, ſeminibus utrinque acutis. Sepota with ſpear-ſpaped 
leaves, a very large oval fruit, and oval ſeeds which am 
pointed at both ends. ; a a 
The name of Sapota is what theſe fruit are called by the 
natives of America, to which ſome add the appellation of 
} Mammee ; but there is no other name given to theſe fruits 
by the Engliſh, fince they have ſettled in the Weſt Indies, 
fo far as I can leam. _ 5 4 
| The firſt of theſe trees is common about Panama, anc. 
| ſome other places in the Spaniſh WeſtoIndies, but 15 not ta 
be found in any of the Engliſh ſettlements in America, 
The ſecond fort is very common in Jamaica, Barbadoes, 
and moſt of the iflands in the Weſt-Indies, wbere the trees 
are planted in gardens for their fruit, which is by many 
perſons greatly eſteemed. 1 a 
This ſort grows in America to the height of thirty-ire 0! 
| forty feet, baving a ftrait trunk, covered with an * ger? 
| 2 | 
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g in acute paints; and five 


binatis glabris. Sapora with oblong oval haves, and faul 
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BAR 

= to form. a regular head, and afe deſer-with leaves a 

ja length, and near three inches broad in the middle. 
which 
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the(s fall away, they are ſucceeded by 


60 


pol 


, awe produced / from the branches are of a | 


colour; When 
—— or top- ſnaped 
 tuſcious, called Natural M 
Marmalade of Quinces. | 
trees are natives of very 
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they are ken ent of 
a fituation weng they may have the morn- 
be kept duly: watered,» When the plants 
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very little a cen 
ter, which will ſoon deſtiy the plants if it gy 
- When theſe plants arrive in | 
carefully taken out of the tubs, 


at them. 


_ RW” CW < * — — www * 


rving 


ther is hot, to ſhade the x 
from the fan until have taken new root; ob- 
ing alſo not to water too much at firſt, eſpecially - 
* when > on is moiſt, becauſe too 
water is very injurious to th ts before they are 

vell rooted ; but afterward they muſt Footy 28d 
with water in warm weather, and muſt have al ſhare of 
ar admitted to them, otherwiſe their leaves will be infeſted 


” Df —_ — —_ I— 


a. 4A * 


waſhed with a ſponge 
plants will not-thrive. —- 

bs the winter theſe plants muſt be placed in the warmeſt 
tore, and in cold weather they ſhould have but little wa- 
ter prvet to them. As theſe plants rhe * 
they ſuould be ſhiſted into of a larger ſize, but they 
-_ not be over-potted, that will infallibly deſtroy 


fruit, which are covered with a 
which is 4 thiek pulp'of a'ruffet co- of hu 


+ with inſets, and become foul ; in which caſe they muſt be 
to clean them, without which the 


 foramits, of a 


| 


| 
| 
| 
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SARRACENA. Tourn. Inft. R. H. 657. tab. 476. The 
Sideſaddle-Rower. _ | 
The CHARACTERS are, 


The flower has a double 


| f > the under is compoſed of 
three leaves, which fall ay; the upper has fiue coloured 
leaves, which are periianent. It has oval inflexed petals 
which incloſe the faminn, whoſe tails are oblong, oval, and 
wed, and a great number of  /mall flamina terminated by tar- 
Fer ſbaped ſummits. In the center is fituated a roundifo germen, 
Jupporting a ſhort cylindrical foyle, crowned by a target-ſhaped 
fve-cornered fligma covering the ffn, and is 
The germen afterward becemes a roundiſh capſule wi 
Filed with ſmall feels. . 
N e ) foliis gibi. Hort. Clif 
1. SARRACENA r r iis gibbis. Hort. Cliff. 
427. Sarracena with pgibbous leaves. * 

2. SAaktactna (Flava) foliis ſtrictis. Lin. Sp. Pl. 5 10. 
varracena with cloſed leaves. | g | : 

The firſt fort grows naturally upon bogs in moſt parts of 
North America. This bath a ſtrong us root, which 


* cells, 


: © 


4 


0 


| 


| planted in t 


ap N 
dar; 
two-thirds of the top. 


pale ſul 
ſwe 


near three feet high, ſmall at the bottom, but widen» 
ing gradually to the tap. They are hollow, and arched 
over at the mouth like a Ty} ok The * of this 
grow on naked pedicles, riſing from the root to the height 
of three feet ; © ions are Hoon, | "_ 
Thefe plants are eſteemed for the ſingle ſtructure of their 
leaves. and flowers, which are fo different from all the 
known plants, as to have little reſemblance of any: yet diſ- 
covered, but there is ſome difficulty in getting them to thrive 
in England, when they are obtained from abroad ;- for az 
they grow naturally on bogs, or in ſhallow ſtanding waters, 
ſo Valet my are conſtantly kept in wet they will notthrive ; 
and although the winters are; very ſharp in the countries 
where the firſt ſort naturally grows, yet being covered with 
water, and the remains of decayed plants, they are defead- 
ed from froſt. 3 ., 
The beſt method to obtain theſe plants is, to procure 
them from the places of their natural th, and to have 
them taken up with large balls of earth to their roots, and 
1. of earth, — 4 muſt bo 4 — 
uring their „ otherwiſe they will decay before they 
arrive 4 for | hee, little probability of raiſing theſe plants 
from ſeeds, ſo as to produce flowers in many years, if the 
ſeeds do grow, ſo that young plants ſhould be taken up to 
bring over, which are more likely to ſtand here than thoſe 
which have flowered two or three times. When the plants 
are brought over ' ſhould be planted in pots, which 
ſhould be filled with ſoft ſpongy earth, mixed with rotten 
wood, Moſs, and turf, which is very like the natural ſoil 
in which they grow. Theſe pots ſhould be put into larger 
s which will hold water, with which they muſt be con- 
tly ſupplied, and placed in a ſhady ſituation in ſummer ; 
butt in the winter they mult be covered with Moſs, or ſhel- 
41 3 tered 
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der a frame, oth e th 454 not l Paine, oſ an aromatic 
for as the ele raw. in thick .whorls. — 
ok led to the froſt ir wall 
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when bruiſed. 
ſtalks toward 
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rer 


We Savory,, It is 4 perennial plan 
| na in. the ſouth of France and lake, ED: 


N Tosca. 104 Lx. 197. — | tivated in gardens both. for food and phyſic. Thi 
9. Nn are, ian en = fheabby, low, branching — a 9 ed, garailte with 
N lol. ia Iwo. very narrow, leaves at. each joint, which are tif, ang 


* * 


de f. 


wry 


22 444 $66 Pk. 


* inten rival it t | ſtand oppoſite tro (HITS | theſe come 
. 5 — 7 5 * - Leaves in SF C out.a few ſmall 
the che; art Jug, | 3; 


| . er, and of a paler colour, and are 


ripen in autumn; but the plan 
— ae at. they are — 


m1 93 
germen | Fora ach ca fort grows najurally in in Narth America. This 
# e Fs 75 2 | * xpot..z the riſes about a ſoot and a 
e is br ee ende a 46 118. "ou 4 TY it is iff, an „und branches out toward the 
The Sele 17 45 o 2 1 he leaves are, ſtiff, ſpear- - ſhaped, pointed, and have 
1. SaTUREJ)a '(Hrthnfis) edge bifloxis. Vir. d 1 een of Jenny: Pennyroyal 3 the ſtalks are terminated by | 
87. Savory with to Joxwers upon each foot: ſtalk; er Sumner | | white flowers, collected into globular beads. | Theſe are 


| . ee * perſeci de in England. 
fixth, ſort grows naturally in Spain, and ſome parts 
vatis acutis. Flor. Leyd. 'Prod., 324. Sa apith = wha ofþ — ery flender ligneous talks, which grow 
s, and oval 111 pointed leg ves; oer the true T by Sire. ' ne inches hi h, ſending, out two or three ſlender 
3. Saruxk14 aer 5 0 a 0 git hoon | Ede _— towar, the, garniſhed. with narrow, 
bus folitariis, foliis m . * car-ſhaped * Ki leayes, Mhbich are placed oppꝗſite. The 
1 Hugle diverging . alt. 4 2. the gran Pe 222 | 25 Ear ian in w ve each otber, for more than 
22 4 * loans 7 er ner Savory length of the f - 4 and ſeem as if they were bun - 
TUR EIA (Virginiana) . terminalibys, Foliis dled. together. They are ſmall, and white, but the ſeeds 
1 Lin. Sp. Pl. iP: Sawory withbeads of "flowers | ſeldom. ripen, here; 8 has a in ys 

terminating the falls, car-Ha ped leaves. * 5 tic ſcent. 12 2 2 — — Wa Gi f 
5. SATUREJA 66, %% olus ovatis ferratis, corym- 1. The ſev urally in Crete, This hath 
bis terminalibus dichotomis. Lin. Sp. Plant. 568. Savory Bey a 1 Foot, and, a half high, garniſh- 
with oval ſaved leaves, and flewerz growing i. in 4 a. di wded car E ef with Xa Te ſtitt, de — leaves, whoſe bor- 
8 bag: he flowers Kron in raundiſh whorls > 

o0t- 


r5mbus, terminating the flalks. 
6. SaTUREJa (Juliana) verticillis Faſti igatis concatenatis — riſe hy pairs from the win 
ex are weil —7 a. and if te al 


ſoliis lineari-lanceolatis. Lin. Sp. Plant, 567: Sawory with | 


Savory. 


2. SATURE}A (Thymbra) floribus verticillatis, foliia,o- | 
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che 820 leaves; 3 


*  — cu—ocou—wen coy ——— — — — — 


bunched wherls of flowers, and linear ſpear-ſhaped leaxes; Ju- proves warm t Fab will ripen in autumn. 
lian's Thymbra, or the true Savory. | - . The elk, k — 1 naturally.in Crete. It has a low 
7. SAruE EIA (Creca) pedunculis corymboſis laterali- farubby ba 6 breaches on every,.ide,. and are hoary, 


ff. narrow, acute - pointed leaves, 2 


dus geminis, brackeis calyce brevioribus. Lin. Sp. Plant. garniſhed with 
95 keel of a boat. The ung 


| | 568. Savor with corymbuſes c flowers growing by pairs from | are gd like 
the wings 7 the ri and Ll-ix F 5 2 2 empaler b ie at the end of the branches; oy 
ments. | ſmall and r - e whole oy is hoary, and — 
8. SATURETſA (Capitata) floribus Feu foliis carina- | matic. This never I es ſeeds in England. 

tis punRatis ciliatis. Lin. Mat. Med. 283. Savery ut The firſt ſort is only cultivated by ſeeds ; theſe ſhould be 
Jpiled flotorrs, and Feet ſhaped hairy leaves, Bawing pots. | ſown the beginning of April upona bed of li ghtcarth,; either 
The firſt fort is generally BROW in the gardens by the | where. they o remain, .ar. for tranſplanting g; if the 
title of Summer Rio: t Is ah annual plant, which plants are to hand 9 ſeeds ſhould be {own thin- 
grows naturally in the Ta of France and Italy, but is | ly, but if they are to be tranſplanced they may be ſown 
cultivated in 1 Engliſh gardens for the kitchen, and alſo f cloſer. When the plants appear, they muſt. be kept clean 

_ for medicipat uſe. It rifes with flender erect ſtalks a foot from weeds, and afterward they may be treated in the ſame 
high, fending cut branches by pairs, garniſhed with leaves | K* Marjoram, . | 
placed oppoſite; they are ſtiff, a little hairy, and have an he ſecond, ſixth, and ſeventh orts, are too tender to 
aromatic odour if rubbed. 'The flowers grow from the L live through the winter. in the I e in England. Thad 
wings of the leaves toward the upper part of the branches, | are generally propagated by 1b 158. cuttings, which tak 
each foot-ſtalk ſuftaining two flowers, of the lip kind, hav- | root very readily during any of the ſummer moaths ; if 
ing a ſhoft cylindrical tube; the per lip ĩs erect, and in- theſe cuttings or flips are planted in a ſhady border, or are 
dented at the point; the lower is Hodel into three almoſt | ſhaded from the ſun with mats, they will put out roots in 
equal parts; they are of a pale fleſh colour, and are ſuc- | two months fit to be tranſplanted, when they ſhould be 
ceeded by feeds, which ripen in autümn. | each tzanſplanted i into a {mall pot, and placed in the ſhade 
The oat fort grows naturally in Crete. This riſes with till they have taken new root ; then they may be placed 3 

a fhrubby ſtalk two feet high, dividing into ſeveral Nender | a ſheltered fituation, where they may remain till the end 0 
ligacous branches, garniffied with ſmall ſtiff oval leaves, { QRober ; then they ſhould be —— under a common bot. 


— 


—_—_—— 


bed 


8 AT 
. here d to the open 
— — — but they muſt be pro- 
hard froſt, which will deſtroy them. 


ts ſeldom” —— three or four years, ſo 


| be a ſupply of young plants raiſed to preſerve | 
— I otherwiſe they may be ſoon loſt. In winter | 
hey ſhould not bave much wet; for they are very ſubject to | 


moiſture,” but eſpecially if the free air is 
Fed + wang or if their branches are drawn up | 


A decay. 

he third ſort is ve hardy, fo if this iner planted 
ry 

=! teſt cold of our 


dry lean ſoil, it will endure the » 
e 
_ wall, where they were fully 


I have ſeen ſome of the plants growing upon 
to the 


oll and theſe ſurvived ſevere froſt; hen mot e thoſe | 
vhich were growing in the ground were deſtroyed. "Fhis' 
nay be propagated either by ſeeds in tile ſame wa as the 
{, or by ſlips, which, if planted in the fpring; wi take 


ot very freely. Theſe plants will laſt ſeveral years, but | 
Red with leaves, ſo will not be ſo good for uſe as 
young plants, therefore it will be proper to raiſe a ſupply 
ef young plants every other year. 

The fifth ſort has a perennial root, but the: talks decay, 
every autumn. There are two varieties of this, one of them 
has narrow leaves and larger beads than the other, and the 
kaves have very little ſcent; whereas thoſe of the common 
fort ſmell fo like Pennyroyal, as not to be diſtinguiſhed: by 
thoſe who do not fee the plants. This · ſort ſometimes pro- 
luces good ſeeds here, from which the plants may beeaſily | 
ted ; they may alſo be 'increaſed/by plantiug cut- 
ings in the ſpring, in the ſame manner as it is practiſed 
for Mint; theſe will take root freely, and if they are after- 
wards planted in a moiſt ſoil, they will thrive exceedingly ; 
but as the plant is never uſed here; fo; pens Ape Ap for 
variety in ſome curious gardens. 

The ſeventh fort is annual, and ſo wakes as mooly to 
perfeR its ſeeds here, fo that there is great di ſiculty to pre- 
ſerve it. The cuteings or ſhps of — will take röot, by 
vhich the plant may be continued two or three years ; bur 
theſe muſt- be ſheltered in winter under a frame and 
in, for wet at that ſeaſon will ſoon deſtroy them. 5 

SAT TRI UM. Lin. Gen. Plant. 901. een, 

The Cusn Acr ERS are,, 

It bath a fingle- flalk; the 1 1 no a 
but fit upon the germen 3 they bude five oblong” oval petals, 
tire outer and t<ve inner, janet in @ helmet ; they have a one- 
nectarium, fituated on the frac 
the petals, The upper lip is ſport and ere, the under is plain 
ad bangs downward ; their baſe repreſents the binder part of 
lle ſerolum. Jibey have two: ſhort ſlender ami na fitting upon 
the paintalj having oi ,, with double cells ſhut up in 
Ke upper lip of the netarium, and an oblong twifted germen f- 
tated under i be Power, Having a ſport Hyie growing on the up- 
fer lip of the ne&arium, crewned by an obtuſe compreſſed ſtigma. 

ger men afterward becomes an oblong capfule with one cell, 
beving three heels and three cells, * under the keels three 
weyr, plied with ſmall feeds. 
he SPEC1Es are, | 

1. SaTYRLUM (Nizrem) balbis palmatis, foliis lineari- 

nectarii labio reſupinato trilobo, intermedia majore. 


AR. Upſal. 1740. p. 19. Setyriumwvith handed bulbs, linear 
et, and 


* 
, 6 


being the largeſt. 
2. SATYRIUM (Hircinum) bulbis indiviſts, foliis lanceo- | 


s, neQtarii labio tri ſid o, intermedia lineari, obliqua præ- 
ens. Act. U 
da 


if, 


bulb,. ſpear ſhaptd eaves, and the lip: of the nectarium 
the middle. ſegment being linear and obliquely biticn; rhe 


« Flower, or great Goatſtones. 


air at | 


are old their ſhoots will be ſhort and not ſo well | 


— tbe diviſion of |; 


and the under lip of the — with three lobes, the | 


pfal.-1740. tab. 18. Satyriam vb an undi- | 


87 U 
Stryriun (Pride) 2almatis, foliis oblongis 
2 NP Fete i 2 2 3 
pfalt; 15 an waits handed bulbs, oblong 
blunt leaw/ts, and * A of 3 divid, into Ihrer bi. 
| 1 E . a the 
rog 'Orc 727 
4 S Train ( ay buthis faſcicularis, un ems. 
Ta bre —_— _ trifido 7 800 e majore. - 
1740, var Ik, wrt er 4, ar- 
| leaves, arid the lip of be ne 7475 1 0 e re 
parti, thi by one 281 the I argelt 
t 


| —— 


, 


| "The firft ſort grö natarilly y ye Ale {Ald * "This via. 
beehren e rdot ; "he! & Ties 299 inches high. 
gariii with very narrow Forget thoſe lower 
are four inches doe. hut ön e a — 2 » +144 
| one inch; their baſe embrace he flowers- EMW 
in a thick Mort ſpike at the Yo! N. ch 88 urpte coloux; , 
the lip of the auen "tins three 1 Wy — 
. the largeſt. 
e ſecond ort grows naturally in re 2745 o' 98100 A 
This Has a ſdlid bulbous root; the ſtalk 1s ee fift RY 


inches high; the lower part is iſhed with leaves nean five 
inches long, which embrace the ſtalk with their baſe. The- 
ſpike of flowers which occupy the upper part of the ſtalk is 
fix inches ih length ; the flowers areof a dirty white, with 
' ſome linear ſtripes and ſpots of a brown colour; the beard 
or middle ſegment of the lip of the nectarium is two inches 
ng, and appears as if it was-obljquely bitten off. 
The third fort grows naturally on dry paſtures, and 
. chalk-hilts in ſeveral parts of England. This has a handed 
; bulbous root; the ſtalk riſes a foot bigh ; the lower part i3- 
' garniſhed with leaves three inches long, and half an inch 
broad, whoſe baſe embraces the ſtalk. The flowers termi- 
nate the ſtalk in a long flender ſpike ; the nectarium of this 
varies in colour, it is ſometimes of a duſty rl and at- 
| others of a yellowiſh gteen colour. 
The fourth ſort grows near Verona, and upon the Alps. 
This hath ſeveral {mall balbs, which are joined together; 
the ſtalk riſes erght inches high; the lower part is oarniſh- 
ed with ſpear-ſhaped leaves three inches long, which em- 
brace the ſtalk with their baſe: ' The flowers terminate the 
ſtalk in a ſhort thick ſpike, which are of an herbaceous 


white colour. 

All theſe plants a are difficult topropayate, fo the beft way 
| to obtain them is to take up their roots at a proper ſeaſon, 
and tranſplant them into A utting the ſeveral 

| ſorts into diffterent- ſoils, as near to that in which they natu- 
rally grow as poſſrble. and to leave the ground undiſturbed; 
for if their roots are injured, the plants ſeldom thrive after. 
| The management of this plant being the — as- for * 
Orchis, I hall not repeat it here. 
S8AVINE. See Juriyervs. 


! SAVORY. See Sa run kan 
1 


f 


SAURURUS. Lin. Gen. Plant. 414. Lizard's rail: 
The CHaRAcTtrs ate, 
he floxwers art diſpeſed in a hatkin or tel; they n an 96- 
hag permanent empalement of one leaf. They have bs petal, but» 
have fix long hair-like lamina, placed three-on each fide oppo-- 
ſite, terminated by oblong ere? ſummits ; an oval pgermeh with 
three lobes, hawing no ftyle, bat is crowned by three blunt fer- 
manent fligmas. 7 he germen afterward becomes ax * berry* 
with one cell, inclofing one val ſeed.” 
We have but one Srreiks of this plant, viz. 
Sauvxvaus (Cernuus) folris cordatis petiolatis, ſpicis fo- 
litariis recurvis. Hort. Upſal: gy. Lizard”s-rail u beart-- 
ſhaped leaves, having foot- * and ff. * recur ued Spikes of 
OWEFS, 
* This plant grows naturally i in many parts of North ame- 
the ſtalk 3 


+ 


| rica, The root is fibrous and pereuntal ; 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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TAR | . S AX 
11 ſammis eiliatis. Flor. Snec. 389. 6 


rage with. oval haves on the falle, which 
over each other, and — baving cb are opof, ex 


13. | SamrFrAGA — folits: enulinis * 


on = Ye. es 


The talk decaye in in autumn... | 
NE but 
22 ia —— Pop nnng into other 
ardens ; propagate bg r which may 


AI NN „or 
Gil ee 


tain z but as they urs · very rarely | 
vey aha ys rope hr nn 
——— 13: the common white Saxifra | which 

England. 


omen —_ — — 
be roots of this plant are like grains of Corn, of a req. 


the roots begin to ſhoot ; it loves a moiſt 
A. . Tours. Ink. . ii 258. tab. 129. san 


The Cnanacran are, diſh colour without, from which ariſe kidney-thaped. hair 
| The fower bath a fbert permanent acute empalement, cnt into | ſtalks 
five parts ; it ws {, -- /, men] raped r 
terminated by roundifo ſummits, with acute-pointed | 


germen 4fterwuar ) 
ing between their 1099; filled wuith fall ſeeds. | five (mall — g ten a eter re 
The Srieizs are, ſtyles. Ther and — f this plant are uled in 
1. SAXIFRAGA (Grazalara). foliis caulinis nee | medicine. : | * 
phos. caule ramoſo, radice by: _—_ N There is « varier of this _ double flower which ons 
with hidncy-fraped leaves upen the falls, with lober, | found wing wild r. Joſeph B rdener at B 
a branching flalh, and roots like grams of Coreg r en who.eranſplanted it bnro . 4 and afterward Gg. 


age. | buted it to ſeveral curious fincewhich time it hath 
2.-SAXIFRAGA (Caplets) foliis radicatis aggregatislin- been multiplied ſo much, as to become a very common 
3 <artilagineo-ſerratis, caule ramoſo. | plant in moſt gardens near London, where it is planted in 
Pig ring thahpul wy avs "27" RAR pots to adorn » &c. in the ſpring, and is ve- 
ing cartilaginous ſaws, anda branching flalh. | ry ornamental ERIE in the borders of the flower 
3. SAXiIFRAGA (Paniculata) ſoliis — 2 e 
cuneiformi ulato. 


bus cartilagineo-ſerratis, caule panic This plant is propagated by otbete, which are ſent forth 
rage with the lower leaves her, with from the old + The beſt ſeaſon for 
2 PETE — — park e old roots es tn great plenty 


tranſplanting them is in July, after their leaves are deezy- 
ed, when they muſt be put into undunged earth, and 
in the ſhade until autumn; but in winter they may 
— ger * r will cauſe them — 
ſpaped, hawing cartilaginous ſaws, a pyramidal earlier; in - In April theſe 

165 SAXIFRAGA (Rotundifolia)- foliis caulinis dentatis xe- | and if they are 2 — make a _—_—_ 
niformibus petiolatis. Lin. Sp. Plant. 403. Saxifrage with appearance; when they are tranſplanted they 


kidney-ſbaped leaves on the falls, Ia GI Foot-ftalks, | in nodes, that they may produce a greater newt rhe 

and are indented. flowers. 
6. SAXIFRAGA (Hirfata) foliis 2 dentatis, | The "RE" fort naturally on the Alps; this hath 
caule nudo paniculato. Lin. Sp. Plant- 40. Saxifrage | a perennial fibrous root. The leaves in circular 
with indented kidnry foaped aver, and a naked paniculated | heads, embracing each other at their baſe after the mar- 
Hall. 3.” | ner of the common Houſleek ;- they are tongue-ſhaped, 
7. SAXIFRAGA (Pundata) foliis obovatis dentatis petio- rounded at theirpoints, and have: a white cartilaginous 
latis, caule nudo paniculato. Lin. Sp. 4 399. Saxifrage | ſawed border. The ftalk riſes a foot high, is of 2 I 
with oblong, oval, indented leawes, having füt. falls, and a colour, a little hairy, and ſends out To era] hoclund 
naked paniculated alk ; — caiied Prids, or Men- | branches. The flowers grow in ſmall cluſters at the — 
Je-pretty. of the branches: they are white, and have ſeveral ſmallred 
8. SAXIFRAGA (Penfphoanica) foliis WW 4 | ſpots on the inſide. Wee 
culatis, caule nudo paniculato, floribus ſubcapitatis. Lin. It is eaſily propagated by offsets, which are ſent out in 
* off at almoſt any ſeaſon wie" 


Sp. Plant. 401. Saxifrage wwith ſpear-fbaped indented leaves, | plenty; they may 
flowers collected in head:. . | the weather is mild, and ſhould. be planted in 2 very dry 


a naked paniculated flalk, and 
9. SAxiFRAGA -(Nivalis) foliis obovatis crenatis ſub- | ſoil and a ſhady fituation. 
ſeffilibus, caule nudo, floribus congeſtis. Lin. Sp. Plant. | The third fort grows naturally on the Alps. The lee) 
401. Saxifrage <vith oblong, oval, crenated leaves, fitting | of this are gathered into circular heads like the former, bir 
aye 80 ihe rout, a naked fall, end flowers s growing in . are not more than half an inch long, ſhaped, de 
bunches. | upper part being broad and rounded, but diminiſh 0 . 
10. Rae (Autumnalis) foliis caulinis linearibus | baſe, where they are narrow; their borders are edged be 
alternis ciliatis, radicalibus aggregatis. Lin. Sp. Plant. | ind: :nted i in the ſame manner as thoſe of the former. I 
402. Saxifrage with linear leaves on the Halt, which are | flalk, in the places where the plant grows naturally, ſeldom 
Jet with fine hairs alternately, and thoſe at 1h: root joined to- riſes more than fix inches hi x 4 but when tranſplanted in 10 


"dens, is often more a a foot; theſe have 42 
11. Saria (Oppoſitifalia) folis caulinis ovatis op- | Tees tting cloſe to them, The flowers are dif} 


4 SaxiFRAGA (Pyramidata) ſoliis radicatis 
cartilagineo-ferratis; caule 


ti 
Fate with the lower leaves joined regether, which are tongue- 


— n 


r er wo &@==_ . 


S AX 
of the ſlalks; tt 


are white ſpotted. 
ay be propagated in fame manner 4s | top 


fort grows td} ag <a md in 
this are gathered into heads like 
two former; they are tongue · ſhaped, rounded 

their points, and have cartilaginous ſawed The |. 
res ro feet and half hg h, branching out near the 
d, nm — pyramid to the topz the flowers 
ne ive white wed petals, and teh ſtamina placed 
the len 2 terminated by roundiſh 
ummfts. of flowers, which makes i —.2 


* 


to err 
ring the plant ſingle, which will cauſe at to produce 
z mach ſtronger ſtem for flowering ; for where there are 
abet about the old plant, they exhauſt the nouriſhment 
it, whereby it is rendered much weaker. Theſe of- 
naſt be each planted in a ſeparate ſmall pot, filled with 
earth, to ſucceed the old plants, which 


EBOcaCnaGbPoso TYTtm” 37": ee 


; A_<_ - - 7 « 


e on the Moen mom 
i nial root. The ftalk»is erect, a 
foot high, channell por hairy; it is garniſhed with kid- 
ſhaped leaves, which are ſharply indented ; the ſtalks 
92 by ſmall cluſters aq 3 with 
ts. It is agated artin roots; 
le deſt ine for this 11 t the plants 
have good roots before the dry weather in head * 
byes a ſhady fituation and a loamy ſoil. ah 2 
The ſixth fort naturally on the Alps and r 
aotntains, 'The root is — and perennial; the leaves 
we thick, kidney-ſhaped, and erenated on their edges, of 
a deep green on their upper fide, but pale on their under, 
fanding upon long, thick, hairy foot-ſtalks, which branch 
into a panicle, ſuſtaining ſeverat ſmall white flowers, marked' 
vith red ſpots ; the ſtamina of this are longer than the: pe- 
ul. It propagates very faſt by offsets, which ſhould be | 
off in autumn, and planted in a 227 — where; 
they will thrive faſt enough. | 
The ſeventh ſort is known by the titles of London Pride, 
CO. ſo- pretty. It grows naturally on the Alps, and 
in great = nty upon a mountain called Mangerton, in 
25. of Kerry in Ireland. The roots of this are pe- 
ennial ; the leaves are oblong, oval, placed circularly at 
bottom ; they have broad, flat, furrowed foot-ſtalles, and 
ve deeply crenated on their edges, which are white; the 
riſes a foot high, is of a purple colour, fliff, flender, 
airy ; it ſends out from the fide on the upper art 
ſhort foot - ſtalks, which are terminated by white 
po end with red; the ſtamina are longer than the 
the flower, as arg alſo the two ſtyles; theſe have | 
ſtigmas. It may he propagated in the ſame way as the 
r, and loves a ſhady ſituation. 
The eighth ſort grows naturally in North Ameriea. This 
5 a perennial plant with a fibrous root, from which ariſe 
eral ſpear-ſhaped leaves ſeven or eight inches long, and 
1 d. having ſmall indentures on their edges; they 


during their continuance, which is 


will not thrive in 


BS: Trees "FOE 


expoſed to the fun. The 


2 deep green, and of a thick conſiſtence. The ſtalk is 


SCA 
. foot and a half high, hand 
het ol of panicle, ſuſtaining very Ea her 
+> body which. 44 * colledied 3 into ſwall he heads. It is — 


the root ; the beſt time is in autyma ; it 


N partin 
and. a ſhady * ang 1 is never injured 


OVES A 


neg 
won ninth fort naturally [ mountains 
in Wales. «for grow a fibrous j _—_ root, from 


which come out oblong, roundiſh, 2 deeply in- 
dented, or rather ſawed on their edges, very cloſe 
2 32 ſtalk riſes about ſive — big B. is Jaked, >, 
nates If « cn woes & cluſter of white flowers ; 


| ifeve are planted in a ſhady ſitnation. ill continue 
a month. This muſt have a loamy * it 
will not thrive. - i: HT; . 
The tenth fort grows naturally upon the Auſtrian moun- 
tains. It has alſo been found growing in 3 Knotsford-. 
moor in Cheſhire; this is a plant. 'The leaves 
are in cluſters. at the bottom ; they are ſpear- 
d; the ſtalks riſe. about, „ 
narrow leaves the whole length, — 


| alternately 
and fit cloſe to them; the flowers are..produced in ſmail 
cluſters at the top of the ſtalk i they, have five yellowith per 


ts having ſeveral red ſpots on any > goon Winn —— 
is difficult to propagate in gardens,. for it naturally grows 
upon bogs, ſo that unleſs it is planted in ſuch looſe rotten 


earth, and kept conſtantly moiſt, it will not thrive. 

The eleventh ſort :grows 'natwally upon, the Pyrenean 
and Helvetian mountains, as alſo upon er rk bit 
in Yorkſhire,: Snowden in Wales, and other high places in 
the north. of England. This is a perennial t, whoſe 
ſtalks traikupon the ground, and are ſeldom more than two 
inches long, garniſhed with ſmall oval leaves ftandiv 
-pokite, which lie over each. 4 like the ſcales 
they are of a brown colour, and have a . 
of Heath. The flowers are produced at the end of the 


branches, of a deep. blue, ſo. make a pretty ap ce 

is great of March, = 
and the beginning of April, This is by -part- 
ing of the roots; Ihe belt time for doing it is in autumn: 
it meſ have a ſhady Stuation and 2 i foil, otherwiſe it 
gardens. . 

'The twelfth ſort grows naturally upon the Alps, Pyrenees, 
and Helvetian · mountains; it is alſo found plenti- 
fully on Ingleborough-hill in Yorkſhire, Snowden in Wales, 
and ſome « places in the north. This is a * 
plant, whoſe branches ſpread flat upon the ground, and put 
Out roots at their joints, garniſhed with fine ſoft leaves like 
Moſs, ſome of which are entire, and others cut into three 
points.  'Fhe branches join ſo cloſe together as to form u 
ſoſt roundifh bunch like a pillow or cuſhion, from hence 
ſome have given it the 9 of Ladies Cuſhion; the 
fower-ſtalls riſe three o high; they are lender, 
ere, and have two or three ſmall 4 ſome are entire, 
and others trifid ; they are of a bright green colour, and 
ſoft to the touch; the flowers in ſmall bunches at the 
top of the -ftalk ; ; the Ronen: grow in fa dud ſo make 
no great appearance. 

This ſort propagates faſt enough by its trailing branches, 
provided it is planted in a moiſt foil and a ſhady fituation, 
but it will not thrive in dry ground, or where it is much 
time to remove any of theſe 
plants is in autumn, that they may have the benefit of the 
winter's rain to eſtabliſh them well before the dry weather 
of the ſpring comes on; for when they are planted late, they 
are very ſubject to die, unleſs they are ſupplied with water, 
and they ſeldom make any figure the firſt year. 

SCABIOSA. Tourn. Ink. R. H. 46z- tab. . 264. 
Scabious. 


The 


N 
N 
| 


„ 


5 


Tbe Cyaractirs are, 


1 wwhith 7 
Be flowers have a double tmpalement,. and upon 


inner is divided into fu, awl-ſha 


the brine; they have four weak, awl-fhaped, hair-liie lamina, 
Jerminated by 0 fr Fate ſummits. The germen it filuated 
under the receptacle” of the florets, ſupporting a fender Axle, 


afteravard betomes an 
SN TRY 
The Specrits are, 


„er 77 (ting in the common em- 
tcp of the forger. 


1. Scan (4rvenfo) corollulis quadrifdis radianti- | 


bus, caule hifpido. Hort. Cliff. 31. Scdbiovs wit) puadrifid 
radiated florets, and a rough hairy ſtalk ; or Meadow Scabicus 
S ˙ TO LT IO Ou 
2. 8camosa (Sutcfa) corollulis quadrifidis & IVHalibus, 
chule Hiniplich, ramis approximatis, foliis lance oa. 
tis. Hort. Cliff. 30. gen, ark quadrifid ere, which 
ave equal, 4 45 Hall, and branches rowing neu, with 
S$rar-fhaped | 


Ras; eatlt Devils Fe 
3. SCamosa (Franfilvanica) corollulis quadrifidis æqua- 
Iibus, ſquamis calycinis ovatis obtuſis. Lin. Sp. Platt. 98. 
Scabious with quadrifid florets' which are equal, and the ſcales 
of the empalement oval and obtifc. e IE ez 

4. SC&BIOSA' (Centanroidet) corollulis quadrifidis fſtu- 
lofs æqualibus, ſquamis * acutis, caule paniculatò, 
foliis rigidis pinnatifdis. Sabieut with guadrifid ffful-us 

5, which are equal, abute ſcales to the empalement, a pani- 
culated flalk, and fig ding · pointed leaves. 

5. Scanmiosa (Montard) corollulis quadrifidis æquali- 
bus, ſtaminibus longioribus, ſquamis calycinis acutis, foliis 
radicalibus lanceolatis lege Nat. cdulihis diviſis. Scabi- 
ous «with rifid equal florets, longer lamina, acute ſcales to 
the t, and the Tower lea des /pear-fhaped and entire, 
but thoſe on the full druided,” © © © 

6. Scaniosa (ina) corollulis quadrifidis radianti- 
bus, caule hiſpido, foliis lanceolatis pinnatifidis, foliolis 
1 Lin. Sp. Plant. 99. Scabious with radiated quad- 
rifid florets, a rough hairy flalk, and ſpear-fhaped auing- pointed 
teaves, with lobes fer en 25 rl 5 Fills. 

7. Scani0sa (Alpina) coroflulis quadrifidis æqualibus, 
calycibus-ſquamoſis nitidis obtuſis, caule dichotomo, foliis 
pinnatifidis. Scabious with 42 guddriſid florets, neat ſcaly 


emfalements, which are obtuſe, a flalk divided by pairs, and 
eving-polnted leaves. © ahh 


8. SCaB10tA (Craminifolia) corollulis quinquefidis æqua- 
I: bus, caule erefto hiſpido, foliis lanceolatis denticulatis 
hirſutis, ſemi- amplexicaulibus. Scabious wwith ' equal quin- 
gucfid florets, an ere flalk, wxhich is rough, hairy, and ſpear- 
ſhaped hairy leawes, which are ſomewhat indented, and ralf 
embrace the ftalks. | at DE 

9. Scamiosa (Virga paſtoris) corollulis ern 
foliis pinnatis ſerratis, receptaculis florum globoſis. Scabi- 
ons avith quinguefid florets, 4vinged ſawed leaves, and globular 
receptacles to the flower. | | 

10. ScaB10sa (Rigita) corollulis quinquefidis radian- 
tibus, foliis Iineari-lanceolatis integerrimis, caule ſuffruti- 
coſo. Scabious with radiated quinquefid florets, linear, pear- 
ſhaped, entire leaves,” and an under-fhrub flalk. © 

11. SCABIOSA (Cretica) corollulis quinquefidis, foliis 
lanceolatis ſub-integerrimis. Hort. Cliff 31. Scabious with 
quinguefid florets, and fpear-ſhaped leaves which are almeft 
entire. ; 

12. SCABIOSA (Frutrſcens) corollulis quinguefidis radi- 
antibus, T8 bipinuatis linearibus. Lin. Sp. Plant. 101. 


— The comtmon em palement is coliapaſed of many eaves, containing 
many flower: ; it bas ſeurral ſeries of leaves furrounding the re- | 
they Fit ; the, inner are gradually ſmaller. 

ber 2 double empalen it mpen the germen ; 
abe outer I ort, membranaceous; folded, and permanent; the. 
_ - 1 -ſpaped capillary Jerinents.. The 
florets have one rtf tubulons petal, cut into four or fue parts at 


| 


| 


erowned "by" Pre Rigma, "awhich is obliquely indented ;_ it | 


| 5 


difle&is, receptacu 


upon naked foot-ftalks at the end of the branches; they 


CA 
Scabicus with radiated guinguefid florets, and linear 415 


winged leaves. > © us LALLY , | 
13. Scan (Ochrolexco) corollalis quinquekdiz, fl, 
pinnatis, lacinigs lanceolatis pedunculis nudis Izyibus lon. 
\giſtmis, Prod. Leyd. 190. Kab. with quing 
winged leaves having. ear e ſegment, and. 
/meoth foat-frals, ' 1 
14. SCaBiOSA N corollulis quing 
is forum ſubulatis. Hort. 
bious wwith five-pamted florets, cut leaves, and au 
ceptacles to the flowers... an 
15. 81585 (Atrop 


-purea) corollulis 


ui Su Yds t; 
lis difleQts, rece cin de lubrotundis. ort. eit 
31. ;Scabious with f ve. pointed furets, cut leaves, and reundifh 
receptacles to the flower ls hs | 


16. Scan195a (Africana) corollulis quinqueßdis, folie 
infecioribus integris crenatis, caulinis inciſo-crenatis, eaule 
fruticoſo. Scabicas with fue: pointed flarets, the lauer irgvet 
7 5 crenaled, tho/e upon the fall bluntly, cut, and. 
fru I F Re 1 
| 17. SCABIOSA. (Inciſa) corollulis quinquefidis, folks in- 
ferioribus crenatis, caulinis duplicato-pinnatis, caule N 
ticoſo hirſuto. Scabrous with. five-pointed florets, the 1 
leaves crenated, theſe on the falls doubly-wwinged, and a forubby 


hairy galt. 


* branching Hall, and cut leaves. 


e firſt ſort grows 


out many branching ſtalks which riſe three feet high ; the 
lower leaves are ſometimes almoſt entire, and at others they 


are cut into many ſegments almoſt to the midrib. The 


ſtalks are covered with fliff prickly hairs, garniſhed with 


ſmaller leaves at each joint, which are cut into narrow ſeg- 


ments almoſt to the midrib. The flowers are produced 


have a double empalement, which is hairy, and compoſed 
of ſeveral tubulous florets, cut into four points at the top, 
each having a particular empalement, reſting upon the 
common placenta, The florets round the border are] 


and deeper cut than thoſe which compoſe the diſk or mid- 


dle; they have four weak ſtamina, which ſoon ſhrink after 
the flowers open. In the center is ſituated a ſtyle which 
is longer than the floret, terminated by a roundiſh ſtigma. 
The 
faint odour. This is the ſort intended by the College of 
Phyſicians for medicinal uſe, under the title of Scabioſa. 
The ſecond ſort grows naturally in moiſt wocds and 
paſtures in moſt parts of England, and is directed by the 
College of Phyſicians to be uſed, under the title of Morſus 
Diaboli, or Devil's Bit; this hath a ſhort tap-root, which 
appears as if the end of it were bitten or cut off, from 
whence it had the titles of Succiſa, and Morſus Diaboli. 
The leaves are oval, ſpear-ſhaped, and ſmooth ; the ſtalks 


are ſingle, about two feet high, garniſhed with two leaves 


at each joint, ſhaped like thoſe below, but ſmaller; they 
enerally ſend out two ſhort foct-ſtalks from their upper 
joint, ſtanding oppoſite, which are cach terminated by one 
ſmall blue flower, as is alſo the principal ſtalk with one 
larger. Theſe are conſtructed in the ſame way as the _ 
mer. As theſe plants are to be found plentifully in the fie 
and woods, they are ſeldom admitted into gardens. |, 
The third ſort grows naturally in Tranſylvania. It is an 


annual plant, which is preſerved by botanilts for 323 H 
but as the flowers have little beauty, ſo it is rarely al 95 | 
The ſtalks riſe four or five feet 


a place in other gardens. 


high, dividing into ſeveral branches; the leaves are bail), 


IF. Scanosa (Finbriata) corollulis multifidis, calyci- 
bus florum longioribus, caule ramoſo, foliis diſſectis. Sca- 
bicus with many: pointed florets, longer empalements to the faqs. 
vs naturally in the fields in divers parts 
of England; it hath a ſtrong, thick, fibrous root, ſending 


owers are of a pale purple colour, and have a ſtrong, 


— 
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midrib. wers are ſmali, of « pale 
reer 
come up without eare 
naturally in and 


1 3 
Tho eleventh fort grows naturally in Sicily. This rife: 
with a ſhrubby ſtalk three feet high, dividing into ſeveral 
ligneous kndtty branches, garni with narrow filvery 
leaves, which are entire. The flowers ſtand upon very 


balk is Qi, and riſcs upward 
| 1 + toward the tap into ral 
| kagches, whic again divided into naked ſoot ſtalks, 
ach ſuſtainifig one ſmall, pale, purpliſh, flower, compoſed 
of many fen; the leaves are, Riff, and out into many 


89 .* 1hts. * N 
25 ſort naturally upon the Alps and Apen- 
bes. This bath a perennial root, from which come ont 
giny entire, ſmooth,” ſpear-ſhaped leaves; the ſtalk is 
faple, ſending owt two ſhort naked foot-ſtalks from the 
joint ; the leaves upon the ſtalks are cut pretty deeply 

za their edges. "The flowers are nearly of the lime $re| 
u form with thoſe of the firſt fort. It may be propagated ' 
by ſeeds, and will thrive in a ſhady moiſt border, requiring. 


30 Uther care but to keep the ground clean, and allow them 
om to ſpread. 

The fixth fort is a biennial P! 
me parts of Italy, and alſo 
branch 


points ; 
them are 

their edges, and thoſe at the top are linea 
The flowers grow from the fides and at the top of the 
falks; they are white, and each floret fits ir} a briſtly em- 
palement. The ſeeds ripen in autumn; it riſes from ſcat - 
tered ſeeds, and requires no care. | | 
The ſeventh ſort grows naturally in Iftria and upon the 
Alps. This hath a perennial root ; the lower leaves are 
almoſt entire ; the ſtalk is ſtiff, and riſes four feet high, 
dniding into two upward, which ſpread aſunder ; and in 
the diviſion ariſes a naked foot-ſtalk, which (as alſo, the. 
kde branches) are terminated by flowers, compoſed of many 
| pale florets, incloſed in a ſcaly empalement, whoſe ſcales 
areobtuſe ; the leaves on the ftalks are wing-pointed and Riff. 
The 2 ſort grows naturally upon the mountains in 
Italy: This has a perennial root, — which ariſe three 
ar four ſtalks, whoſe lower parts are garniſhed with linear 


: 


laves, of a ſilvery colour, ending in acute points; the up- 
4 the ſtalk is naked, ſuſtaining at the top one pale 
flower, made up of ſeveral four-pointed florets. It is 
propagated by ſeeds as the other forts, and loves a ſoft 
hamy foil and a ſhady ſituation. SEES 
"The ninth ſort grows naturally on the Alps. This has a 
perennial root, from which ariſe ſeveral pretty ſtrong hairy 
lalks three feet high, garniſhed with ſpear-ſhaped leaves, 
Placed oppoſite, which embrace the ſtalks half round with 
deir baſe ; they are of a dark green on their upper fide, 
pale on their under, hairy, having a few indentures on 
their edges, and ending in acute points. The flowers are 
produced at the top of the ſtalks in the ſame manner as 
thoſe of the firſt ſort, and are like them. This is hardy, 
and loves a light loamy foil and a ſhady fituation ; it is 
Ptopagated by ſeeds. 


Perennial root, compoſed of many ftrong fibres, from which 

mile ſeveral ſtrong channelled ſtalks vpward of four feet 

30 garniſhed with winged leaves, compoſed of four or 
© pair of lobes, which are unequal in ſize and irregularly 

Placed, ſawed on their edoes, and end in acute points. The 
wers are produced on naked foot-ftalks at the end of the 

| aches ; the receptacles are globular ; the flowers are of 

z whitiſh yellow, and the ſeeds ripen in autumn. This 


The tenth fort grows naturally on the Alps. This has a | 


} > 9 by ſeeds or parting of the roots; 


long naked foot-ſtalks at the end of the branches; they are 
e up of many ſive- pointed tubulous florets, of a ine 
blue - Theſe are not ſucceeded by ſeeds here. It 
ie propagated by flips or cuttings, which readily take root 
if they are planted in any of the ſammer months, if they 
are ſhaded from the fun, and duly refreſhed with water. 
When theſe have, made roots, ſome of them may be 
planted on a dry border near to a ſohth wall, where they 
will live in common winters; but as they are frequently 
deſtroyed by ſevere froft, ſo ſome of the plants ſhould be 
planted- in pots, and in winter placed under a common 
frame, where there may be protected from froſt, but in mild? 
weather enjoy the free air. i 
The twelfth ſort grows naturally in Crete. This bath a 
ſhrubby Ralk, which riſes about the ſame height as che 


former, and divides into many branches; the leaves are 
1 ſhorter, much broader, and not ſo white as thoſe of the 


former ſort; the flowers are not ſo large, and are of a pale 


| purple colour. This flowers from the end of June tilf aa- 
ped, | tumn, but it does not ripen feeds in England. It is pro- 
| pagated by ſlips or cuttings in the ſame way as the former, 
and requires the ſame treatment. 1 


The thirteenth ſorth grows naturally in Germany. This 
hath a perennial root, ſending out many leaves near the 
ground, which are divided into narrow ſegments to the 
midrib ; theſe ſegments ate cut on their edges into regular 
acute points, like winged leaves; the flalks rife two feet 
high, garniſhed with very narrow cut leaves; they divide 
into ſeveral long foot-ſtalks, each being terminated by a 
yellowiſh flower, with radiated borders. This may be pro- 
pagated by ſeeds, . and will thrive any where. 

The fourteenth ſort grows naturally in the Levant. This 
is a low perennial plant with a branching ftalk ; che lower 
leaves are cut, but the upper leaves are narrow and entire, 
of a ſilvery colour. The, flowers are fmall, of a pale co- 
Jour, and have no ſcent, fo js only kept in botanic gardens 
for the ſake of variety. It is propagated by ſeeds, and is 


hardy enough tg live in the open air. 


The fifteenth fort grows naturally in India. This is an 
annnal plant, which is commonly cultivated in gardens for 
ornament, Of this there is a great variety in the calour 
of their flowers; ſome of them are of a purple, approach- 
ing to black, others are of a pale purple, ſome are red, 
and others have vatiepated flowers; theſe alſo vary in the 
ſhape of their leaves, ſome of them having finer cut leaves 
than others ; and ſometimes from the fide of the flower- 
cup, there comes out many ſlender foot-falks, ſuſtaining 
ſmall flowers, in like manner as the Hen and Chicken 
Daiſies ; but as theſe are accidental varieties which come 
frem the ſame ſeeds, they need not be particularly enume- 
rated here. DE. 

The flowers of this fort are very ſweet, and continue a 
long time. The plants are propagated by ſowing of their 
ſeeds ; the beſt time for which is about the latter end of 
May or the beginning of June, that the plants may get 
ſtrength before winter; for if they are ſown too early in 
the ſpring, they will flower the autumn following, and the 
winter coming on ſoon, will prevent their ripening ſeeds; 
beſides, there will be fewer flowers upon thoſe, than if they 
had remained ſtrong plants throngh the winter, and had 
ſent forth their flower: ſtems in ſpring ; for theſe will branch 
out, and produce a prodigious number of flowers, conti- 
nuing a ſucceſſion of them on the ſame plants from June to 
September, and produce good ſeeds in plenty. 
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SCA 
The ſeeds of theſe plants ſhould be ſown u 


8 
border of freſh earth (for if they are ſown upon a place too 
much expoſed to the ſun, and the ſeaſon ſhould prove dry, 


' few of them will grow.) When the plants come up, they 


may be tranſplanted into other beds or borders, obferving 


to water and ſhade them until they have taken root; after. 


which they will require no farther care but to keep them 
clear from weeds till Michaelmas, when they may be tranſ- 
lanted into the middle of the borders in the pleaſure-gar- 
en, where the ſeveral ſorts being intermixed, will make 
an agreeable variety. | 97 
The ſixteenth ſort s naturally in Spain. This is an 
annual plant; the ſtalks riſe three feet high ; they are hairy, 
and garniſhed with oblong leaves, which are ly notched 
on their edges; thoſe on the upper part of the ſtalk are cut 
almoſt to the midrib into fine ſegments, The flowers ſtahd 
upon long foot-ftalks at the top of the ſtalks ; theſe have 
2 receptacles; the florets are large, and ſpread open 
I 


ke a ſtar; they are of a pale purple colour; in favourable | 


ſeaſons the ſeeds ripen in ptember, but in cold moiſt years 
they do not ripen * It is propagated by ſeeds, which 
ſhould be ſown in beds of light loamy earth, where the 
pong are to remain; when the plants come up, they muſt 
thinned and kept clear from weeds, which is all the cul- 
ture they require. | 
The ſeventeenth ſort grows naturally at the Cape of Good 
Hope. This hath a weak ſhrubby ſtalk, which divides into 
ſeveral branches, riſing about five feet high, garniſhed with 
oval ſpear-ſhaped leaves, which are entire, and deeply cre- 
nated on their edges, of a light green, and a little hairy. 
The flower-ſtalk is as at the end of the branches, 
ſaſtaining one pale fleſh-coloured flower, compoſed of many 
e- pointed florets. This plant continues flowering great 
pug — and ſometimes it produces good e in 
ngland. 
The eighteenth ſort is a native of the Archipelago ; the 
ſtalks are hairy, and divide into ſeveral branches, garniſhed 
toward the bottom with fi ſhaped, entire, crenated 
leaves, but thoſe on the upper part of the ftalk are doubly 


winged. The flowers are produced * long naked ſtalks 
arg 


at the end of the branches z they are 


e, of a pale fleſh. 


colour, but have little ſcent ; the borders of the florets are 


fringed ; they continue in ſucceſſion. all the ſummer, and 
ſometimes the early flowers are ſucceeded by ſeeds, which 
ripen in autumn. | 

Both theſe ſorts may be propagated by ſeeds or cuttings, 
which may be planted in a ſhady border during any of the 
ſummer months. When theſe have put out good-roots, they 
mould be taken up and planted in pots, and placed in the 
made till they have taken new root; then they may be re- 
moved to a ſheltered fituation, where they may remain till 
the froſt begins, when they ſhould be removed to ſhelter, 
for they are too tender to live in the open air through the 


winter; but as they only require protection from froſt, ſo 
they ſhould have as much free air as poſſible in mild wea- 


ther, to prevent their being drawn up weak; and in the 


middle or latter end of April, they may be placed in the 


open air in a warm ſituation, afterward treating them as 
other hardy foreign plants. 


SCANDIX. Tourn. Inft. R. H. 326. tab. 173. Shep- 
herds Needle, or Venus-comb. 
The CuatacTers are, 


Ht bath an umbelliferous flower ; the general umbel is long and 

as few rays ; the particular umbels have many; the general um- 
bel has no involucrum, the particular have a frue-leaved one the 
length of the umbels ; the general umbel is defermed, and has 
hermaphrodite florets in the diſk, and female in the rays. The 
Hoæuers have five inflexed heart-ſhaped petals ; the inner are 
mall, and the outer large; and five ſlender flamina, terminated 


pon a ſhady ] by roundifþ ſummits with an oblong germen, jupport 
a 


Halli. Ry 
4. Scanpix (Cretica) ſeminibus hiſpidis, involucris um. 


broad and ſhort foot-ſtalks, which zre afterward cut into 
ſmall ſegments like the reſt : the ſeed is long, and runs into. 


| have been thrown out of gardens, ſo that the plants are 


| umbel at the top of the ftalk ; they are white,, and have 


SCA 


1 
manent Hyles, crowned by obtuſe tigmas. The 40, dus fer 
turns 10 a long fruit, divided in two parts, each 2 . 1 
furrowed ſeed, cos on one ſide, and plain on the ade. 
The Streits are, a | 

1. ScanvDix (Pe&en) ſeminibus lævibus roftro longiſimo. 
Hort. Cliff. 101. Scandix with ſmooth ſeeds, and the hngef 
beak; common Shepherds Needle. 

2. Scanpix (Auftralis) ſeminibus ſubulatis hiſpidis, flo- 
ribus radiatis, caulibus lævibus. Lin, Sp. Plant. 257. Fran- 
2 prickly awl- ſhaped ſeeds, radiated flowers, and fmecth 

3. Scanpix (Grandiflera) ſeminibus pedunculo villo 
brevioribus. Flor. Leyd. 111. Scandix with ſhort hairy fa. 


bello multifidis, caulibus aſperis. Scandix with briftly ſeeg;, 
many-pointed involucrums to the umbels, and rough Halti. 

5. Scandix (Odorata) ſeminibus ſulcatis angulatis, 
Hort. Cliff. 101. Scandix with angular furrowed ſeeds, 

6. Scanpix (A4nthriſcas) ſeminibus ovatis hiſpidis, co- 
rollis uniformibus, caule lzvi. Lin. Sp. Plant. 257. Scan- 
dix with oval rough ſeeds, the petals of the flowers uniform, 
and a ſmooth flalk. F 

The firſt ſort grows naturally in ſtiff lands amongſt the 
Corn in many parts of England, ſo is not cultivated in gar- 
dens. It is an annual plant ; the leaves are finely divided 
into ſmall ſegments, and have long foot-ſtalks ; the ſtalks 
riſe fix inches high. The flowers are ſmall, white, and 
like thoſe of wild Chervil, and fit upon the top of the beak 
or horns, which are the rudiment of the pod. At the bot- 
tom of the ſmall umbel five leaves embrace the ſtalk, with 


a ſmall point, reſembling a large needle, but the umbets 
have great reſemblance to the umbels of Muſk Crane's-bill. 
If the ſeeds are permitted to ſcatter, there will be a plenti- 
ful ſupply of young plants. © $9 

The ſecond ſort grows naturally in the ſouth of France, 
Italy, and Crete. This is an annual plant, with low ſpread- 
ing ſtalks, garniſhed with very narrow fine cut leaves, 

laced thinly. The flowers are ſmall, white, and ſtand 
in ſmall umbels at the top of the ſtalks ; theſe are ſucceeded 
by awl-ſhaped rough ſeeds. : 334 

The third ſort grows naturally in the Levant. This is 
an annual plant, with fine cut leaves; the ſtalks riſe eight 
inches high, garniſhed at each joint with a fine cut leaf, 
and terminated by an umbel of white flowers, with large 
heart-ſhaped petals. The horns of this are longer than of 
any other ſoct, and their foot- ſtalks are very ſhort and hairy. 

The fourth ſort grows naturally in Crete. This hath 
larger leaves than either of the former, which are finely 
cut ; the ſtalks grow a foot high, and divide into — 
rough 4 * branches; the umbels have a many - lea 
involucrum, and the ſceds are rough. 

Theſe four ſorts will ſow themſelves wherever they are 
once introduced, and require no other care but to thin 
them, and keep them clean from weeds. VIA 

The fifth ſort grows naturally in Germany, but has uy 
long keptin the Engliſh gardens, and of late years the lee 


frequently found growing naturally in the neighbourh l 
of Sol 4 — of” ng very thick perennial w 2 
poſed of many fibres, of a ſweet aromatic taſte li : art 
ſeed, from which come forth many large leaves, that _ 
out ſomewhat like thoſe of Fern, from whence hers — 
Sweet Fern. The ſtalks grow four or five feet hig 1; - 
are hairy and fiſtulous. The flowers are diſpoſed in 


ſweet 


W 


. P — 
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aromatic ſcent : the out-petal of the flower le large; { moved into ſhelter before the firſt froſts, otherwiſe their 
the two fide ones are of a middle ſine, but the two inner | tops will be killed, and thereby the plants are frequently 
ur ſmall ; theſe are ſucceeded by long, angular, furrowed | deſtroyed, | 5 / 
having the taſte and ſcent of Aniſeed. Theſe plants are tender when young, ſo require a little 
This ſort propagates faſt by ſeeds, which, if permitted | warmth in winter ; but after two or three years growth, 
wo ſcatter, there will be plenty of the plants ariſe, and theſe | they will live in a green-houſe, where, as they retain their 
be tranſplanted to any abject part of the garden, for it | leaves all the year, they will make a variety. It may alſo 
in any foil or ſituation, and will require no care. | be propagated by layers and cuttings; the layers ſhould be 
IT de fixth fort grows naturally on the fide of banks and | put down in the ſpring, and by the following ſpring they 
ſoot-ways in many parts of England, This is an annual | will be rooted ; the cuttings ſhould be planted in April, 
plant, whoſe ſeeds drop early in the ſummer; the plants | which, will' put out roots in about two months, and may 
come up in autumn, and flower early in the ſpring. The | afterward be treated as the ſeedling plants. 
leaves of this are finely divided, very like thoſe of the Gar- The ſecond fort grows naturally in the Weſt-Indies. This 
den Chervil, but are hairy; the ftalks riſe a foot and a | riſes with a ligneous ſtalk eight or ten feet high, ſending 
half, or two feet high, dividing into branches. Theſe | out many branches, which have a grayiſh bark, garniſhed 
ſuſtain umbels of ſmall white flowers, which are ſucceeded | with winged leaves, whoſe midrib is bordered and jointed, 
by ort, hairy, crooked ſeeds. 2 armed with crooked ſpines under each joint. The lobes 
There have been ſome inſtances of the ill effects of this {| are ſmall, oblong, of a lucid green; the ſpines are ſhort 
ant, when taken inwardly; ſome who have eaten this | and crooked. -This ſort has not as yet produced flowers 
b in . by miſtaking it for Garden Chervil, have | in the Engliſh gardens, fo I can give no farther deſcription 
parrowly d with their lives. | of the plant. FEM 
SCHINUS. Lin. Gen. Plant. 479. Indian Maſtick. It is propagated by ſeeds, which ſhould be ſown in ſmall 
The CHARACTERS are, ; pots, and plunged into a hot-bed of tanners bark ; theſe 
The flower bath a ſmall empalement with five indentures at | ſeeds will often lie three or four months in the ground, and 
the top ; it has five ſmall petals, which ſpread open, and nine or | ſometimes a whole year; therefore if the plants ſhould not 
jen lender ft ami na, with a romndiſb germen, ſupporting a ſtort | come up the ſame year, the earth ſhould not be diſturbed 
thick flyle, crowned by a fingle ftigma. The germen afterward | in the pots, but placed in the winter in the bark-bed in the 
turns to a globular berry with one cell, i (5 one globular | ſtove, and the ſpring following * ed again into a freſh 
3 . { hot-bed, which will bring up the plants if the ſeeds are 
The SrEcies are, | good. When the plants are come up, and are fit to remove, 
1. Scninvs (Malle) foliis pinnatis, foliolis ſerratis, im- | they ſhould be each planted in a ſeparate ſmall pot, and 
part longiſſimo, | way quali. Lin. Sp. Plant. 388. Schi- | plunged into the tan-bed, where they muſt be ſhaded till 
aus with winged leaves, whoſe lobes are ſawed, the end one | they have taken new root, after which they muſt be treated 
being very long, and the foot-flalks equal. | as other tender ſtove-plants. 
2. SCHINUS (Areira) foliis pinnatis, petiolo marginato SCILLA. Lin. Gen. Plant. 378. Squills. 
articulato ſubtus aculeato. Lin. Sp. Pl. 389. Schinus with | The CrHaracress are, 
winged leaves, and jointed bordered foot-Alalks, having thorns The flower has no empalement ; it has fix oval petals, which 
on the under fe. | | read open like a ftar, and fix" awl-ſhaped famina, terminated 
;  Thele are all the ſpecies of this genus which I have ſeen oblong profirate ſummits. It has a reundiſb germen, ſupport- 
growing in the _—_ gardens, for the Iron Wood of Ja- | ing a EL hls, crowned by a fingle ligma. The germen a 
maica, which Dr. Linnæus has ranged in this genus, bas | rerward becomes a /mooth oval capſule with three furrows, di- 
male and female flowers on different trees; and the male | wided into three cells, filled with roundifh ſeed+. 
flowers which have blown here, are Polyandria, ſo cannot The Species are, | 
be here placed. 3 | 1. SciLLa (Maritima) radice tunicata. Hort. Cliff. 123. 
The firſt ſort grows naturally in Peru and Mexico, from | Squill with a coated root; or common Sguill. 
both theſe countries I have received the ſeeds. This riſes 2. SciLLa (Lilio-byacinthus) radice ſquamata. Hort. 
with a woody ſtalk ten or twelve feet high, dividing into | Clif. 123. Sguill 2vith a ſedly root. 
many branches, covered with a dark brown bark ; the 3. SciLLa (Lalica) radice ſolidi, corymbo conferto he- 
leaves are placed alternate on the branches; they are com- miſpherico. Lin. Sp. Plant. 308. Sguill with a ſolid root, 
poſed of ſeveral pair of lobes, from ten to fifteen, termi- | and an — corymbus of flowers. 
nated by one lobe, which is longer than the others, of a 4. Ser (Peruviana) radice ſolids, corymbo conferto 
lucid 2 and when bruiſed emit a turpentine odour. | conico. Lin. Sp. Plant. 3e. Squill with a ſolid root, and a 
he flowers are produced. in looſe bunches at the end of | conical corymbus of fowers. ee, 1 
the branches ; they are very ſmall, white, and compoſed of | 5. SciLLa (Amana) radice ſolida, floribus lateralibus | WRIT 
five ſmall petals, which have ſmall empalements, indented | alternis ſubnutantibus. Hort. Cliff. 123. Squill with a folid 
in ive parts at the brim. + | root, and flowers growing alternately from the fides of the flalk, 
This plant is propagated by ſeeds, which ſhould be fown | which nod. 33 ; 
in pots, and plunged into a moderate hot bed. If the ſeeds 6. SciLLa (Bifolia) radice ſolida floribus lateralibus 
we good, the plants will appear in about five or fix weeks; erectiuſculis paucioribus. Hort. Cliff. 123. Sęuill with a 
and if they are properly managed, by admitting freſh air lid root, and ere flowers ing thinly. 3 
daily to them, according to the warmth of the . they | 7. SciLLa (Autumnalis) radice ſolida, foliis filĩformibus 
Will be fit to tranſplant in about five or fix weeks after, | linearibus floribus corymboſis, pedunculis nudis adſcenden- 
When they ſhould be each planted in a ſmall pot, and | tibus longitudine floris. Lin. Sp. Plant. 3cg. Squill with a 
plun ed again into a moderate hot-bed, ſhading them from | /okd root, lender linear leaves, , 3hibe: growing in a corzmbus, 
the ſun till they have taken freſh root; then they muſt be | and naked foot fallt. : y N 
. 1 inured to the open air, into which they ſhould 8. SciLLa (Hiſpanics) radice ſolids, floribus paniculatis 
removed ſoon after, placing them in a ſheltered fituation, | ſubnutantibus. Squill with a folid root, and flowers growing 
Where they may remain till autumn ; but they muſt be re- | in panicles, which ned. | 


| 
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9. Sert TA {Purparca) radice ſolids, racemo conico, flo- 


ridus numeroſis adicendentibus. Squill with a ſalid root, and 
a conical ſpike of many flowers, riſing above each other. 

10. Scl (Eripbera) radice ſolida,; corymbo conferto 

ifpherico, ſcapo longiſſimo. Sqeill with a folid root, ax 
/pberical corymbus, and the longeft falt. 
ne firſt is the Squill or Sea Onion, whoſe roots are uſed 
in medicine, of which there are two forts, one with a red, 
and the other a white root, which are ſuppoſed to be acci- 
dental-varieties, but the white are generally preferged for 
medicinal uſe. The roots are large, ſomewhat oval- , 
compoſed of many coats, lying over each other like Onwens ; 
at the bottom come out ſeveral fibres. 
the root ariſe ſeveral ſhining leaves, which continue green 


all the winter, and decay in the ſpring ; then the flower- | 


| ſtalk comes out, which riſes two feet high, is naked half 

way, and terminated by a pyramidal thyrſe of flowers, 
which are white, compoſed of fix petals, which ſpread 
open like the points of a tar. This grows naturally on 
the ſea-ſhores, and in the ditches, where the ſalt water 
flows with the tide, in moſt of the warm parts of Europe, 
ſo cannot be propagated in gardens, the froſt in winter al- 
ways deſtroying the roots, and for want of ſalt water they 
do not thrive in ſummer. Sometimes the roots, which are 
brought for uſe, put out their ſtems, and produce flowers 
without being planted-in earth, as they lie in the druggiſts 


ſhops. 
he fecond ſort grows naturally in Spain, P al, and 

the Pyrenees. This has a ſcaly root like the Lily, for which 
reaſon Tournefort ſeparated it from the ftarry Hyacinth, 
and conftituted a genus of it-with the title of Lilio-Hyacin- 
thus. The root is oblong and yellow, very like thofe of 
Martagon ; the leaves are ſhaped like thofe of the white 
Lily, but fmaller ; the talk is flender,, and riſes a foot 
high; it is terminated by blue flowers like thoſe of the 
ftarry Hyacinth. 

The third ſort grows naturally in 74 This bath 
a roundiſh, folid, bulbous root, like the Hyacinth. The 
leaves come out ſparfed]y, are very like thoſe of the Engliſh 
Hait-bells; the ftalk riſes feven or eight inches high, and 
is terminated by cluftered flowers. oo pale blue colour, 
Which at firſt- are diſpoſed in a fort of umbel or deprefled 
ſpike, but afterward draws. up to a point, forming a coni- 
cal corymbus. 18 

The fourth ſort grows naturally in Spain and Portugal. 
Tbis has been leng known in the Engliſh gardens by the 
title of Hyacinth of Peru. There are two varieties of this, 
ane with a deep blue, and the other, a white flower; the 
latter is more rare here than the former. The root of this 
is large, ſolid, and raiſed in the middle a little pyramidal, 
covered with a brown coat, from which come out five or 
ſeven leaves before winter, of. a lucid green,  kecled, and 
fpread almoſt flat on the ground. From the center of theſe 
come out one, two, or three ſtalks, according to the ſtrength 
af the root; theſe are thick, ſucculent, fix or eight inches 
high, terminated by. a eonical corymbus of flowers, of a 
deep blue in ſome, and others are white, ſtanding upon 
pretty long foot-ſtalks ;. they. are ccmpoſed of fix petals, 
which ſpread open like a ſtar. In the center of the petals 
is fituated a large roundiſh germen, ſupporting a ſhort ſtyle, 
crowned by a ſingle =. and round the germen come 
aut fix ſhort ſtamina, which ſpread afander,. terminated by 
oblong proftrate ſummits. The germen afterward turns to 
a roundich three-cornered capſule, having three cells, which 
are ſilled · with roundiſh feeds. ̃ 

The fiſth ſort grows naturally in Byzantium, and was in- 
troduced here about the year 25,90. The root of this is 
large, folid, and of a purpliſh colour, from which come 
am five 1 leaves a foot. long, which are keeled, chan- 


From the middle of | of a Hazel- nut, from which comes out a ſlender 


s r 


j nelled, and of a lucid 
three, or four purpliſh 
high, ſuſtaiving toward the top 
which come out ſingly from the fide of the ftalk ; 
of a Violet blue colour, having a prominent germen in the 
center, ſupporting a flender ſtyle, attended by fix flender 
flamina, terminated by purple fummits. . 
The ſixth fort is commonly known in the gardens by th 
title of early ſtarry Hyacinth. There are two varieties 1 
this, one with a deep blue, and the other with a whine 
flower ; they grow naturally in ſome parts 


of Fran 
Germany. The roots are folid, roundiſh, about — 


channelled 
two leaves 


wers, 
are 


_— 


ſtalk four or five inches high, having generally 
near the bottom, one fituated above the other, which em. 
| brace the ſtallk with their baſe. The flowers are thinly 
| placed toward the top of the ſtalk ; the lower ones have 
| foot-ſtalks an inch long, but thoſe of the » per fhorten 
| nally to the top 3 they are compoſed of fx petals, 
' ſpreading in form of a ftar, having a turgid germen in 
the center, ſupporting a ſhort ſtyle, attended by fix fta- 
mina, which in the blue flowers are of the ſame colour, 
and thoſe in the white flowers are white. | 
The ſeventh fort is the ſmall autumnal ftarry Hyacinth, 
which grows naturally in feveral parts of England, particy- 
larly on St. Vincent's Rock near Briſtol, at the Lizard- 
Point in Cornwall, upon Blackheath in Kent, and Rich- 
' mond-green, This has a round, white, bulbous root, from 
which come forth a few narrow leaves about fix inches long. 
In the center of theſe ariſe one or two flender talks five or 
fix inches high, naked, ſuſtaining a ſmall corymbus of 
flowers at the top, which are ſmall, flar- pointed, and of a 
pale blue colour; theſe appear the beginning of September, 
at which time the leaves come out, and continue growing 
all the winter, and in the fpring they die away. 
The eighth ſort grows naturally in Spain. and Portugal. 
It bath an oblong, white, bulbous root, from which come 
out five or fix leaves a foot long, a little keeled. The 
flower ſtalk riſes nine or ten inches high, is firm, and ſuſ- 
tains many ftarry flowers at. the top, diſpoſed in a looſe 
| panicle, each ſtanding upon a pretty long foot-ſtalk, which 
is ere, but the flower nods on one fide; they are of a 
| deep blue Violet colour, having a prominent germen, which 
| afterward turns to à three-cornered capſule, having three 
cells, filled with roundiſh feeds. 
The ninth ſort gryws naturally in Italy. This hath 2 
- ſolid, white, bulbous root, from which ariſe ſeveral leaves 
like thoſe of the common ſort; The ſtalk riſes ten or eleven 
inches high, terminated by a conical racemus of flowers, of 
a deep purple colour. : 
| The tenth fort has a very large bulbous root, from which 
come out-ſeveral leaves, which at firſt-are upright; but af · 
 terward bend toward the earth ; they are of- a thick ſub- 
ſtance and keeled, of 2 Jucid green, with downy threads 
on their under fade.. Between the leaves arife the flower- 
" ſtalk, which is a foot, and a half- long, round, firm, and 
L —— at the top a large eluller of flowers, form- 
ed into an hemiſpherical corymbus : theſe have fix petals, 
which ſpread: open in form of a ftar, of a purple colour, 
nas many ons ttoms, with a a blue vein running 
"lengthwiſe in the middle of eack 1 . 
. There is another fort of this, Frick grows naturally in 
the Levant, whoſe leaves are ſhaped like thoſe of the Peru- 
; vian Hyacinth, but longer, and ſland ereRt ; this propagates 
very. faſt, by. offsets, but never flowers here. I have kept 
the roots in all ſituations almoſt forty years, and have not 
| ſeep one flower. | | 
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| Theſe plants are all of them hardy, and may be propi- 
Zated by ſerds or offacts, the latter beivg the more expedi- 
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E practiſed. The roots may be tranſ- 
planted the leaves are decayed, but, if they are re- 
noed after they have put out new fibres, they rarely ſuo- 
reed, at leaſt they will not flower the following fpring ; 
hey may de treated in every reſpect like the ordinary kinds 
acinths. | 
1 — are propagated by ſeeds, they ſbould be ſown in 
automy, ſoon after they are ripe, either in ſhallow boxes 
or pans, in the fame manner as has been before direfted 
wr Hyacinths, to which the reader is defared- to turn, to 
d repetition. 

SCLAREA. Tourn. Inſt. R. H:-179. tab. 82. Clary. 
The CHARACTERS are, | 
Ne flower has a tubulous empalement, wwhich widens at the 
ap, and has ſ ue acute points at the brim; it is of the lip hind, 
with one petal, having @ crooked tube, which — at the 
chaps, where it is divided into two lips ; the upper lip is erect 
ard arched ; the under lip is cut into three ſegments ; it bas two 
fanina, ewhich are filuated under the upper lip, terminated by 
lig ere. ſummits, and a four. pointed germen, ſupporting a 
firked fiyle longer than the upper lip, crowned by a fifa ftligma. 
The germen afterward becomes four roundi/h ſeeds, which ripen 
in the empalement. | 

The SPECIES are, | 

1. SCLAREA (Palgaris) foliis rugoſis oblongo-cordatis 
frratis, floribus calyce longioribus concavis acuminatis. 
Clary with rengb, obleng, heart-ſhaped, ſawed lea ves, thoſe 
among the flowers concave, porwed, and longer than the em- 

; or common Clary. 

2. SCLAREA (A#thicpis) foliis oblongis erofis lanatis, 
rerticillis lanatis. Clary with oblong, angular, indented, 
woolly leaves, and the whorls of the flowers covered with 
daun ' 


jons ways 1s 
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3. ScLaRga (Lyftanica) foliis oblongo-ovatis dentato- 
ferratis tomentoſis, verticillis lanatis ſeſſilibus. Clary with 
oblong oval leaves, arbich are wwoelly, indented like a faw, and 
y whorls of flowers fiiting cloſe to the flalk. 

4. SCLAREA (Pratenſs) foliis cordato-oblongis crenatis 

is amplexicaulibus, verticillis ſubnudis, corollarum 
paleis glutinoſis. Clary with oblong, heart-ſhaped, crenated 
leaves, thoſe on the top embracing the talk, almoſt nated whorls, 
and the helmet of the flower glutinons. 

5. SCLAREA (Syriaca) foliis lanceolatis obfolete crenatis 
ſabrus tomentoſis, verticillis minoribus ſubnudis. Clary 
with ſpeer-ſhaped leaves, which are ſlightly. crenated, wwoelly 
on their ander fide, and wery ſmall whorls of fiawers, which 
are almoſt naked. | 

6. ScLaxEA (Nemereſa) foliis cordato oblongis crenatis 
— floribus verticillato-ſpicatis. Clary with oblong, 
— ped, crenated, ſmooth leaves, and ſpited wherled 
4. F 
7. Scrax A (Sylveſtris) foliis cordato-lanceolatis acutis, 

is coloratis, flore brevioribus. Clary with beart-foaped 
aute-pointed leaves, and coloured bratteq, which are ſhorter 
than the flower. 

8. Scl ZA (Ceratopbylla) fohis rugoſis pinnatifidis la- 
Mus, Clary with rough, wing-pointed, woelly lea ves. 

9. SCLARE Aa (Fadica) folits cordatis acute crenatis, fum- 
mis ſeflilibus, verticillis ſubnudis remotifimis. Clary a 
beart ſhaped Raves, at ich are ſharply exenaled, theo ſe ox ibe top 
fitting cloje to the falle, and naked whorls placed far aſunder. 

10. SCLAREA (Orientalis) foliis lanerolatis acuminatis, 

s, ſummis ſefilibus, floribus verticillato-ſpicatis. 

Clary <vith /pear-ſhaped, acute- pointed, ſaaued trawrs, the up- 
Fr enes fitting cloſe to the flalks,. and ſpiked aber fu. 

. 11. ScLarEa (GClutine/a} foliis cordato- ſagittatis ferra- 

M acutis. Clary wvith beart-fraped crenatcd lea des, aubich are 
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| mentofis, ealycibus 


hiſpidis, radice tuberosi. Clary wwirb 
eval, heart-ſhaped, rough, woolly leaves, prickly empal.ments, 
and a tuberous root. 


13. SCLanta (Tomentoſa) foliis haſtato-triangularibus 
obſolete crenatis, caule tomentoſo paniculato. Clary with 
triangular halber pointed lea ves, which are ſlightly crenated, 
and a woelly paniculated flalk. 

t4. ScLatta (Mexicana) foliis obtufis erofis, ftamini- 
bus corolla duplo longioribus. Sclary with obtuſe bitten lea ves, 
| and flaming twice the length of the petals. 

15. SCLAREA (Lrgentea) folis dentato-angulatis lana- 
tis, vertieillis ſummis ſterilibus, bracteis concavis. Sclarea 


| avith a indented woolly leave, concave braftea, and the 
upper whorls of flowers barren. | 


The firſt ſort grows naturally in Syria, but has been lo 
cultivated in the European gardens, both for the kitchen an 


| 


ſhops: it is a biennial plant, which periſhes after it has 
edges. The ſtalks are large, four-cornered, and chmmy, 
branches oppoſite ; the flowers are diſpoſed in large looſe 
leaves under each, of a whitiſh colour. The empalement 
two ſtamina, which are ſhorter, fit cloſe to the ſtyle. After 
very ſtrong ſcent. n 
| ed by feeds, which ſhould be ſown in the 
— two feet aſunder, and one foot diftance in the rows. 
and ſpring following the leaves, which are the only part 
run up to flower, and, after they have ripened their feeds 
The ſecond fort grows naturally in Iftria and Dalmatia. 
longer leaves, which are deeply jagged. Ibe leaves of 
wrinkled like the firk ſort. "Fhe ftalks are fquare, two feet 
| the talks with their baſe, but thoſe of the other are long, 
in whasls; under each of theſe whorls are two hollow green 
per ending in three, and the under im two ſpiculz, The 
pagated in tbe — way as the firſt. 
oval, deeply indented, and end with very acute points. 


Eutely acved. 
a: SCLAREA (Tubers/a) foliis cordato-ovatis zugaſis to- 


* 


borne ſeeds. The lower leaves of this are Jarge, rough, 
wrinkled, oblong, and heart-ſhaped, and are fawed on their 
about two feet high, garniſhed with leaves of the ſame ſhape 
| as thoſe at bottom, but ſmaller, ſending out ſmall fide 
| ſpikes at the top of the ftalks, placed in whorls round them, 
of a pale blue colour, having two ſhort hollow acute · pointed 
of the flower is divided into two lips, the upper ending in 
three, and the under in two ſpicule. The upper lip of 
the flower ſtands ereQ, 1s arched at the top, under which 
is the ſtyle, which is nearly of the ſame length, and the 
the flowers are paſt, the germen turns to four roundith ſeeds, 
| which ripen. in the empalement. The whole plant has a 
It is propagated 
ſpring, and when the plants are fit to remore, they ſhould 
| be either tranſplanted into beds, or if a large quantity is. 
required, they may be planted in an open ſpot of ground in 
| After the plants have taken root, they will require no far- 
ther care bat to keep them clean from weeds. The winter 
| uſed, will be in perfection, and in the ſummer they will 
decay, ſo that there ſhould be annually young plants raiſed 
for uſe. 
There are two varieties of this, one with very broad leaves, 
| * 
which are ſlightly indented on the fides; the other bas 
both forts are of a thick ſubſtance, very woolly, eſpecially 
on their under fide ;z their upper fides are rugged, and 
bigh, fending out many branches oppoſice, garniſhed in the 
firſt with ertire, oval, acute - pointed leaves, which embrace 
narrow, and have feveral deep indentures on their edges. 
The ſtalk and branches are terminated by ſpikes of flowers 
leaves, which are ſhorter: than the empalement of the flow- 
ers; theſe empalements are divided into two lips, the up- 
under lip or beard of the flower is white, and the helmet 
or galea is of a pale blue colour; the plants may be pro- 
The third fort has ſome reſemblance of the fecond ; hut 
the leaves are larger, very woolly, and glutinens, oblong, 
The falle are woglly,' four:cornered, about e fret and 
; a 
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ia half bigh, ſending out branches by pairs, terminated in 
Jooſe ſpikes of whorled flowers, which are ſmaller than 
thoſe of the other ſorts. It grows naturally in Portugal and 
2 = Syria; it is propagated by ſeeds in the ſame way as 

e rf. ' 

The fourth ſort naturally in ſome parts of France 
and Germany ; it 16 generally found in. meadows and rich 
12 It has a perennial root, compoſed of many ſtrong 
ligneous fibres, from which come out many. oblong-heart- 
ſhaped leaves, of a deep colour, 'whoſe ſurfaces are 
rough, crenated on their edges, and ſtand upon pretty long 
foot - ſtalks. The ſtalks riſe three feet high; they are four- 
cornered ; their lower parts are garniſhed with leaves, whoſe 
baſe embrace them; the flowers grow in long whorled ſpikes 
at the top; they are of a ſine blue colour, having — 
any ſmall leaves under the whorls. It is propagated by 
ſeeds, but the roots continue long. 

The fifth ſort grows naturally in Syria; this is an abiding 
plant, whoſe roots run deep in the ground. The leaves 
are ſpear-ſhaped, crenated on their edges, and a little wool! 
on their under fide. The ftalks are flender, ſtiff, and riſe 
a foot and a half high, garniſhed with ſmaller leaves of the 
ſame ſhape, ſer by pairs; the flowers grow in ſmall whorls, 
diſpoſed in looſe ſpikes at the of the ſtalks; they are 
ſmall, blue, and ſhaped like thoſe of the other ſorts. It is 
propagated by ſeeds in the ſame way as the other ſorts. 
The fixth fort grows naturally on the ſides of highways 

about Vienna and in Hungary. This has an abiding root, 
ſending out ſmooth leaves about the fize and ſhape of thoſe 
of broad-leaved Sage, but are indented on their edges. 
The ſtalks are ſlender, four-cornered, and riſe a foot and 
a half high : their lower parts are garniſhed with leaves 
like thoſe at the bottom, but ſmaller, and are terminated 
by ſmall whorls of blue flowers. It is propagated by ſeeds 
in the ſame way as the firſt ſort, but the roots will continue 
ſeveral years. | 

The ſeventh ſort grows naturally in Auſtria and Bohemia. 
This has an abiding root, from which come out many 
heart ſpear-ſhaped leaves, crenated on their edges, of a 
bright green colour, and have many white ſpots diſperſed 
on their ſurface. The ſtalks are thick, four-cornered, and 
riſe near three feet high, garniſhed with leaves by pairs, 
ſitting cloſeto the ſtalks, which are terminated by looſe bi kes 
of flowers in ſmall whorls, whoſe bracteæ are coloured. 
It is propagated by ſeeds as the former forts. 

The eighth ſort grows naturally in Syria; this is a bien- 
nial plant. The leaves are very thick, woolly, narrow, 
and wing -pointed, cut into W ſegments, nearly oppo- 
fite on their ſides, almoſt to the midrib, ſomewhat like a 
— wha in ſhape; theſe ſpread flat on the ground. The 
ſtalk riſes more than a foot high; it is thick, four-cornered, 
and very woolly, ſending out branches by pairs, garniſhed 
with narrow long leaves, placed oppoſite at each. joint, 
ſawed on their edges. The flowers grow in looſe whorled 
ſpikes at the top of the ſtalks; they are ſhaped like thoſe 
of the fourth ſort. It may be propagated by ſeeds in the 
ſame way as the firſt ſort, but ſhould have a dry ſoil, other- 
wiſe the plants are apt to rot in winter. 

The ninth ſort grows naturally in India, but is hardy 
enough to live in the open air in England. The root of this 
will abide ſeveral years in a dry foil; the lower leaves are 
heart-ſhaped, acutely crenated on their edges. The ftalk 
1s four-cornered, and rifes four or five feet high, having 
two or three pair of ſmaller leaves on the lower part, ſtand- 
ing oppoſite. The upper part of the ſtalk, for the length 
of two feet, is garniſhed with whorls of flowers, which 
ſtand at two or three inches diſtance from each other, hav- 
Ing no leaves under them. The empalement of the flower 


1s hairy and blunt; the galea or helmet of the flower is 


| 


winter, ſo make a pretty variety in the green-hovul 
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arched, erect, blue, terminating in a blunt oint ; thet 
fide ſegments of the under lip are of a Violet colour: the 
middle ſegment, which is indented at the point, is white 


and curiouſly ſpotted with Violet on, the inſide ; the two 


fide indentures turn yellow before the flower drops. When 
the flower is paſt, the germen turns to four large roundiſh 
ſeeds, which ripen in the empalement. It is Propagated 
by ſeeds in the fame manner as the other ſorts, 

The tenth fort grows naturally in the Levant, 
bath a perennial root, from which come out many ſpear- 
ſhaped leaves, of a dark green colour, ſawed on their edges, 
— in acute points. The ſtalks riſe three feet high, 
ſending out branches by pairs, 
toward the top fit cloſe to the ſtalk. The flowers grow in 
whorled ſpikes at the top; they are of a bright blue colour, 
and the top of the ſpike is terminated with very deep blue 
flowers. It is propagated by ſeeds in the ſame manner a; 
the other forts, and the roots will abide many years, 

The eleventh ſort grows naturally in moiſt land both in 
Gerrany and Italy; this hath an abiding root, compoſed 
of ſtrong ligneous fibres. The leaves are heart-ſhaped, 
pointed like a halberd, of a pale or yellowiſh green colour, 
and ſawed on their edges. The flalks are ftrong, four- 
cornered, and riſe near four fcet high, garniſhed below with 
ſmaller leaves, but the upper part of the ſtalk is cloſely 
ſet with whorls of large yellow flowers. The whole plant 
is very clammy, and has a ſtrong ſcent ſomewhat like the 
firſt ſpecies. This is propagate by ſeeds in the ſame way 
as the other ſorts; it is very hardy, and will contir.ue ſeve- 
ral years, and may be increaſed by parting of the roots in 
autumn. 1 

The twelfth ſort grows naturally in Spain. This has a 
perennial root. he lower leaves are oval and ſpear- 
ſhaped ; the ſtalks riſe two feet high ; they are four-cor- 


nered, and ſend out branches by pairs ; the leaves on the 


upper part of the ſtalks are heart-ſhaped, and embrace the 
talks with their baſe; the flowers are of a brimſtone co· 
lour, ſhaped like thoſe of the firſt ſort ; the ſtyle of this is 


much longer than the upper lip, and is terminated by a 


bifid ſtigma z the empalements are hairy, and end with 


acute points. It is propagated by ſeeds, which may be 


ſown in the ſame way as the other ſorts, and the plants may 
be treated in like manner. . | 

The thirteenth ſort grows naturally in the Canary Iſlands. 
This hath a perennial ſhrubby talk, which riſes five or x 
feet high, dividing into many . branches, covered with a 
flocky down, and garniſhed with halberd-ſhaped triangular 
leaves, placed oppoſite, ſtanding upon lon woolly foot - 
ſtalks. The top of the ſtalk branches out in man) foot- 
ſtalks, forming a ſort of panicle. The flowers are of a 
light blue colour, ranged in whorled ſpikes, having two 
ſmall leaves under whorl. It 1s propa ated by * 
tings, which may be planted any time in ſummer ; 124 
they have put out good roots, they ſhould be each 1 = 
in a ſeparate ſmall pot, placing them in the ſhade e 
have taken new root; then they may be placed 12 
other hardy kinds of green -houſe plants in a ſheltere 1. ar 
tion till October, when they ſhould be removed into etc 
before hard froſt comes on; but as they only ww. 1 
tection from hard froſt, ſo A ſhould have as mu 
air as poſſible in mild weather. N 

The frurmenth ſort grows naturally in Mexico. os _ 
with a ſhrubby ſtalk eight or ten feet high, ſen * 
ſlender, four · cornered, hairy branches, of a purpliſh = Ws 
garniſhed with oval leaves, pointed at both ends, an 2/4 
on their edges, of a pale green colour, and hairy on Mm 
under fide. _ The flowers grow in cloſe thick ſpikes at Ul 


end of the branches, of a fine blue colour, and Tat Chat 


ſeaſon. 
+ 


garniſhed with leaves, which 
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caſon. This plant never produces ſeeds in England, ſo it 
only propagated by cuttings, which may be planted 
luring any of the ſummer months, in the ſame manner as 
the former ſort; and the plants may be treated afterward in 
he fame way, with this difference, which is to give it a dry 
tion in winter, for the young ſhoots are very apt to 
grow mouldy upon being in a damp air. 

There are ſome other ſorts of Jeſs note, which are pre- 
breed in botanic gardens for the ſake of variety; but 
hoſe here mentioned are worthy of a place in large gar- 
where, if _ — 1 among __ lar 
ing plants, they wi rd a pretty variety, ial 
Eck, eighth, tenth, and dah 4” op CEO 
bog ſpikes of beautiful flowers, and continue a long time 
in tower. The flowers of the eleventh ſort are uſed in 
Holland, 5 give a flavour to the Rheniſh wines, which are 

at Dort. | 
SCOLYMUS. Tourn. Inſt. 480. tab. 273. The Golden 
Thiſtle. | 

The CHARACTERS are, i 
It hath a flower compoſed of many bermaphrodite florets, in- 
duded in an oval imbricated empalement, having many looſe 
ſurp-peinted ſcales. T he florets are tongue-ſpaped, ſlightly in- 
dented in frve parts. They have five Bort hair like flamina, 
terminated by tubulous ſummits, The germen is fituated under 
the flaret, ſupporting a ſlender ſtyle crowned with two reflexed 

mas. The germen afterward becomes a fingle ſeed, which ts 
, triangular, and ripens in the empalement, the ſeeds be- 
ing Jeparated by plain, reundiſh, indented chaff. 

The SPEC1Es are, 
1,SCOLYMUS (Maculatis) foliis margine attenuatis. Lin. 
Sp. Plant. 813. Golden Thiftle with leaves whoſe edges are 
thin; or annaal Golden T hiflle. 

2. SCOLY MUS (H:/panicus) foliis margine incraſſatis. Lin. 
Sp. Plant. 813. Ge T biftle with leaves which are thicker 
a the borders. | 


ltaly. This is an annual plant, which riſes with a branch- 
ing ſtalk five or fix feet high, having two leafy wings run- 
88 5 

ning along the fides from joint to joint, which are ſcoloped 
ind indented; the borders are thinner than the other parts, 
ad are armed every way with very ſharp ſpines ; they are 
of a pale green, and fit cloſe to the ſtalks. The flowers 
we produced at the top of the ſtalks, incloſed in leafy invo- 
luerums, which are longer than the flowers, and armed 
vith very ſtrong ſpines ; within theſe are ſcaly empalements, 


with ſhort ſpines. The flowers are compoſed of many 
golden florets. 

The ſecond ſort grows naturally in Italy and Sicily. 
This bath a biennial root, from which ſpring up thick 
talks about four ſeet high, branching out on the ſides, 
garniſhed with Riff jagged leaves, whoſe borders are thicker 
than the other part, armed with ſpines like the former ſort ; 
the ſtalks have leafy borders as the other, which are 
frongly armed with ſpines. The flowers are produced at 
— 05 of the ſtalks, and are ſhaped like thoſe of the for- 

Tort, 

They are propagated by ſeeds; which ſhould be ſown in 
March on a. bed of freſh undunged earth in an open ſitua- 
non; when the plants are come up they ſhould be kept clear 
m weeds, and where they grow too cloſe, ſome of them 


to remain about two feet aſunder. This is all the cul- 
ure which theſe plants require, for as they ſend forth tap- 


muſt be ſown where they are to remain. When the ſeaſons 
prove dry the plants will perfect their ſeeds in autumn, but 


orts, which produce | 


The firſt fort grows naturally in the ſouth of France and | 


which lie over each other like the ſcales of fiſh, armed 


ſhould be pulled out, ſo as to leave thoſe which are deſign- 


"ots, they do not bear tranſplanting well; therefore they | 


800 


land, which renders it difficult to continue the ſpecies with - 

out procuring freſh ſeeds from abroad. 

Theſe plants are preſerved by thoſe s who are cu- 

rious in botany for variety's ſake, but are rarely admitted 

in other gardens. | 

. SCOPARIA. Sweet-weed, or Wild Liquorice. 

oy 20 CRAKACTARS are, * k 

empalement of the flower is cut into four concave ſegments ; 

the petal is alſo xy into four equal * Ir has four equal 

Stamina, crowned by ſhort ſummits, with a conical flyle, termi- 

nated by an acute fliigma. The flower is ſucceeded by. a conical 

' capſule, containing many ſmall ſeeds. 

We have but one Syec1es of this plant, viz. | 

ScoPaRia (Dulcis) foliis ternis, floribus pedunculatis. 
Lin. Sp. Plant. 116. Wild Liguorice, or Sweet-weed. 
This plant grows naturally in moſt of the iſlands in the 
Weſt-Indies, where it often is very troubleſome in the plan- 
tations, for there is a great quantity of feeds upon each 
plant, which, if ſuffered to ſcatter, the plants appear ſoon. 
after, and become troubleſome weeds. 

The ſtalks riſe about two feet high ; they have ſix angles, 
branching out on their upper part, and at each joint have 
three obtuſe ſawed leaves, ſtanding upon ſhort foot-ſtalks; 
the flowers come out from the wings of the ſtalk upon foot- 
ſtalks, two, three, or four ariſing from the ſame place; 
they are white, a little fringed on their edges, and are ſuc- 
ceeded by conical capſules, opening with two valves, filled: 
with ſmall ſeeds. 
| Thexe is a great affinity between this plant and the Cap- 
 raria, ſo that they have been often confounded by botaniſts, 
and even thoſe who have been more accurate have joined. 
| them in the ſame genus; but their difference conſiſts in the- 

form of the flower and the length of their ſtamina. The 
four ſegments in the petals of this are equal, as are alſo the 
four ſtamina; whereas the petal of Capraria is ringent, and. 
two of the ſtamina are ſhorter than the other. 

This is an annual plant, preſerved in curious gardens 
for the ſake of variety, but has little beauty. The ſeeds 
muſt be ſown upon a hot-bed, and the plants tranſplanted 
on another hot-bed to bring them forward; toward the 
end of May, when the weather is good, they. may be tranſ- 
planted. with balls of earth to their roots to a warm bor- 
der, where they will flower, and will. ripen their. ſeeds in. 
autumn. 

SCORDIUM. See Teuvcriun. i 

SCORPIURUS. Lin. Gen. Plant. 192. Caterpillars. 

The CnARAACTERsS are, 

The empalement of the fever is of one leaf, erect, logon up, 
lightly compreſſed, ending in five acute points. The flower ts of 
the butterfly kind ; it has a. roundiſh flandard, indented al the 
point, where it is reflexed and ſpreading. T he <wings are loo/e, 
alnoft owal, having obtuſe appendages. The keel is half-moon- 
ſhaped ;, the belly is gibbous, pointed, and crect, cut into tau 
parts below. It hath ten lamina, nine joined, and one ſepa- 
rate, terminaled by ſmall ſummits; and an oblong taper germen 
a- little reflexed, ſupporting a riſing inflexed ſiyle, terminated by 

a point for a ſtigma. The germen afterward becomes an oblong, 
* taper, leathery, rough, channelled pod, twiſted in many longi- 
| tudinal cells, divided within, and on the outſide contracted into: 
. knotty joints, each cell containing one ſeed. 

The SPECIES are, : 

1. ScorrivRUs (Permiculata) pedunculis umflons, le- 
guminibus tectis undique Squamis obtuſis. Lin. Sp. Plant. 
744. Caterpillar with one flower upon a foot-flalk, and a pe 
covered with obtuſe ſcales on every fide. 1 

2. Scoxriuxus (Muricata) pedunculis bifloris, legumi- 
nibus extrorſum obtusè aculeatis. Lin. Sp. Plant. 745. Ca- 

terpillar with two flowers on each foot-flalk, and the outfide f 


ö 


n wet ſeaſons they rarely ever produce good ſeeds in Eng- 


| the pods armed with blunt ſpines... 
T7 3. SCORe- 


twiſted than thofe bf the firſt, and are armed with blunt 


and are armed on'their outfide with Harp AiftinQ ſpines. 


and when the plants are come 


upon the ground; ard if they have not room they are apt 
to overbear each other. N * 


therefore the beſt method 1s to put in three or four good 
ſeeds in each place where you would have the plants re- 
main. When ar 4 ee Ang + there ſhould” be only one 


S O 3 
3. Sconprones N ed oli fobtrifloris, legu- 
3 


3. Seorpronrs [Palat) 
minibas extror _—_ 


0 
4. Scosrivaus (Sabuillgſa] pedunculis ſubquadrifloris, 

e fpidts confertis ucutis. Lin. Sp. * 

745. Caterpillar with four flowers ſomei met pox i foot-flalk, 

and ents of 15. 25 armelt with . which grow 
ny Dog An of l 

F. Sebrrwavs (Fim) his Pinnatis. Caterpillar - 

with a winged leaf. 

The firſt ſort grows. naturally in Italy and Spain. This 
is an annbal plant, with trafling herbaceous ftalks, and at 
each joint have one fpatule-thaped leaf with à long foot - 
ſtalk. From the wings of the leaves come out the foot- 
ſtalks of the flowers, Which ſuſtain at the top one yellow 
butterfly flower, which is ſuteeeded by a twiſted thick pod, 
in ſize and 
it had this title. 

The ſecond fort has ftronger ſtalks than the firſt; the 
leaves are much broader; the foot-ftalks ſup 


port two 
fmaller flowers; the are lender, longer, and more 


ſpines on their outfide. | 

The third fort hath ſlenderer ftalks than either of the 
former; the leaves ſtand upon ortet foot · ſtalks, but are 
ſhaped like thoſe of the firft fort; the foot - ſtalks of the 


flowers are ſlender, and frequently ſupport three flowers; 


the pods are ſlender, not ſo much twiſted as the former, 


— The ffalks and leaves of the fourth ſort are very Hke 
thoſe of the firſt, but the foot: ſtalłs of the Yowers are longer, 


And each of rem hate ive er ur finkfl pelo Roder; 


at the top; the pods are very ſlender, greatly contorted, 
and armed with fharp ſpines on their outide. 
The fifth fort hath very ſhort ſtalks; the leaves are 
winged, compoſed of four pair of ' ſmall lobes, terminated 
by an odd one. The flowers are very ſmall, as are alfo 


former. | 
All rheſe plants are annual, and grow naturally in moſt 
of the warm countries in Europe, but the firft ſort has been 
= cultivated in the Engliſh gardens. e 
he plants are preſerved in ſeveral curious gardens for 
their oddneſs more than for any great beauty: they are 
propagated by ſowing their ſeeds upon a bed of light earth; 
they muſt be — clean 
from weeds, and ſhould be thinned ſo as to leave them about 
ten inches or a foot aſunder, becauſe their branches trail 


2 


Theſe plants ſeldom thrive well if they are tranſplanted; 


of the moſt promiifng left in each place, which ſhould be 
conftantly kept clear from weeds; and when their pods are 
ripe, they ſhould be gathered and preſerved in a dry place 
till the following ſpring, to be ſown. | | 
The firſt ſort is the beſt worth cultivating, the pods be- 
ing large and more viſible than the other, and are more in 


form of a caterpillar. 


SCORZONERA. Tourn. Inft. R. H. 476. tab. 269. 


Caterpillar rr oo doug apa bk or yes 
45. Cater . ag ebre by | 
a ofthe s eve ho r 7 


| 
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| 
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Vipers-graſs. | 
The CHaRacTER's are, h 
The common empalement is ſcaly, cylindrical, and imbricated. 
The fewer is compoſed of ſeveral hermaphrodite florets, which 
are narrow, longue-ſhaped, and indented in five parts. They 
dave fre ſhort hair-like lamina, terminated 4 indrical ſum- 


[20 Scouaunzaa 


| 
of a large caterpillar, from whence | 


NO 
mits. The german is ftumted ander the floret, 


The Seits are, EP TS 

1. SCOMZONERA' (FHiYpaenica) caule ramoſo Sonde wes: 

plexicaulibus integeis ſerrulatis. Hort. Clif. 49, Cee 
* 212 * 383. Comm 

2. Sconnonnðͤ (Famlic) eaaſe ſobnudo uniſflord, folly 

lato- lanceolatis ner voſis planis.” Hort. CHE. 382. Scorxonera 

with an almeft naked falt, and bread plain leaves having 
/ - : , 


5 
bus integris carinatis. Lin. Sp. Pl. 791. Portugal Piers. 
graſs with a Graſs leaf. ©” ; | 

4. SCORZONER A (Purpurea) ſoliis Hneari-ſabulatis inte. 
gris planis, pedunculis cylindricis. Lin. Sp. Plant. 791. 
Scorzoxera with linear, awvl-ſpaped, entire, plain leaves, and 
cylindrical fuot- Halli. 

5- SCORZONERA (Aaguftiſelia) foliis ſubulatis integris, 
pedunculo ineraſfato, 'caule baſi villaſo. Lin. Bp. Pl. 791. 


| Scorzoners with e entire La ves, a Hirt foot fall, 


and the fall hairy at its baſe. ES 4 
6. Sconzonera (Lucimata) foliis linearibys dentatis 
acutis, caule erecto, * calycinis patulo-macronatis; 
Lin. Sp. Plant. 1114. Scorzonera with narrow acute-indented 
leaves, and an ere falt. | 
7. SCORZ@NERA (Re/edifolia) foliis obtuſe-dentatis, caule 
proſtrato calycum apicibus tomentoſis. Lin. Sp. Pl. 1413. 
Scorzonera with obtiſe indented leaves, a profirate ftalk, and 
the tops of the empalement woolly. | 
"The firſt is the ſort which is commonly cultivated in the 
Engliſh gardens for food and phyſc; this grows naturally 
in Spain. The root is Carrot-ſhaped, about the thickneſa 
of a finger, covered with a dark brown kim, is white with- 
in, and has a milky juice; the lower leaves are long, end- 
ing wirh a long acute point; they are waved and finnated 
at their edges. The ſtalk riſes three feet high, is ſmooth, 
branching at the top, and garniſhed with a few narrow 
leaves, whoſe baſe half embrace the ſtalk. The flowers 
terminate the Natks in ſwaly empalements, ' compoſed of 
many narrow, tenpne-ſhaped, hermaphrodite florets, lying 
imbricatim over each other like the ſcales on fiſh ; they are 
of a bright yellow colour. After theſe are decayed, the ger- 
men which fits in the common empalement, turns to ob- 
long cornered feeds, having a roundiſh ball of feathery 


1 


down at the top. c 


The ſecond fort is like the firſt, but the leaves are broader, 
entire, and are more veined ; the ſtalk does not riſe ſo high, 
and branches more. | 

The third ſort is ſhorter than either of the former; the 
leaves are narrower ; the ſtalk is almoft naked, and has one 
yellow flower at the top. r 1 

The fourth ſort has narrow awl-ſhaped leaves, which 
are ſhorter than thoſe of the former; the ſtalk is ans 
and branches at the top ; the flowers are of a pale purp 
colour. : 

The fifth ſort grows a foot and a half high; the leaves 
are narrow and awl-ſhaped ; the ſoot- ſtalk immediately un. 
der the flower is thicker than below, and the lower part o 
the ſtalk is hairy; the flower is yellow. ; , 

The ſixth fort riſes with a ſmooth branching ſtalk tuo 
feet high, garniſhed with narrow leaves, having, ng > 
winged points, reſembling thoſe of Buckſhorn dr waged 
larger. The flowers are yellow, and ſtand upon long na 
foot-ftalks at the end of the branches. mY 

The ſeventh ſort is exactly — or So” » 3 4. 
ſpect, excepting that of the ſtalks ſpreading on 
Wick 1s as « -rube'y for I have cultivated both = 
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gore thirty years, and have never found.cither of them 


12 frſt ſort only is cultivated for uſe, the others are 
greſerved in botanic gardens for variety, ſo are ſeldom ad- 
pitted 


into other gardens. 


e plants may be propagated by ſowing their ſeeds 
—— of April, N ſpot of light ground. The 
el method of ſowing them is, to draw ſhallow furrows by 
\ line about à foot aſunder, into which you ſhould ſcatter 
de ſeeds, thinly covering them over about half an inch 
kick, with the ſame light earth: when the plants are come 
ap, they ſhould be thinned where they are too cloſe in the 
rows, leavin them at leaſt fix inches aſunder ; and at the 

time all the weeds ſhould be cut up. This muſt be 
repeated as often as is neceſſary, for if the weeds are per- 
mitted to grow among the plants, they will draw them up 
. are many people who ſow theſe ſeeds promiſcu- 
dally in a bed, and afterward tranſplant them out at the 
tiſtance they would have them grow; but this is not ſo 


4 method as the former, becauſe their roots commonly 


downright, which, in being tranſplanted, are often 
broken, ſo that they never will make ſuch fair roots as 
thoſe which remain in the ſame 7 where they are ſown; 
for when the extreme part of the root is broken, the 
nilky juice flows out ſo faſt, as they ſeldom extend in 
lagth afterwards, but only ſhoot out into many forked 
ſmall roots. Theſe roots may be taken up when the leaves 
begin to decay, at which time they have done growing, 
2 may remain in the ground until ſpring, and 
mal 


may be taken up as they are uſed; but thoſe which re- 
in in the ground after February, will ſhoot up their 

fower-ſtems, after which they are not ſo good, being ſticky 

and ſtrong. 

If you Frend to ſave ſeeds of theſe plants, you ſhould 

let a parcel of the beſt remain in the places where th 


E and when their ſtems are grown to their rag they 
d 
the 


be ſupported with ſtakes, to prevent their falling to 
the ground, or breaking. In June they will flower, and 
about the beginning of Auguſt their ſeeds will ripen, when 
they ſhould be gathered and preſerved dry till the ſpring 
following for uſe. 

SCROVHULARIA. Tourn. Inſt. R. H. 166. tab. 74. 
Figwort. | 
The CHARACTERS are, 


The facher has a permanent empalement, cut into five parts at 
the pb. It hath one unequal fetal, with a large globular tube. 
The rim is cut into five ſmall parts; the two upper are large 
and er? ; the lars fide ones ſpread open, and the under is reflexed. 


of the petal, and two are ſporter, terminated by tain ſummits ; 
and en oval germen ſupporting a fingle flyle, crowned by a fingle 
* The germen afierward turns to a roundiſb pointed cap- 

ith twwa cells, which open at the top, and are filled <vith 


wma. 

TW 
Jnall ſeeds. 
The Species are, 


1. SCROPHULAR1IAa (Nedoſa) foliis cordatis baſi tranſ- 
rerfis, caule acutangulo. Lin. Sp. Pl. 863. Nobbed-rooted 
linking Figwwort. | 

2. Scr OFHULARIA (Aquatica) foliis cordatis petiolatis 

urrentibus obtuſis, caule membraneo angulato, racemis 
terminalibus. Hort. U plal. 177. Great Water Figævort, called 
Mater Belony. 

T3 SCROPHULAR1A (Sultbureca) foliis cordato-oblongis, 
— appendiculatis, 1acemis terminalibus. Lœfl. Lin. Sp. 
620. Yellow F igwort with oblong heart-ſhaped leaves, 

ing appendages at their baſe, and falls terminated by à ra- 
cemus of leavers. 


+ SCROPHUL ARIA (Betenicaſolia) foliis cordato-ſagit'a- 


I: bas four ſleuder defiexed flamina, two of avhich are the length | tis acutis baſi rotundatis, caule obtuſangulo. Hort. Upſal. 


* 
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tis, acute ſerratis, racemis terminalibus. Scrophularia with 
heart-ſhaped arrow-pointed leaves, which are acutely ſawed, 
and talks terminated by a racemus of J. 


5. SCROPHULARIA (Scorodonia) foliis cordatis duplicato 
ſerratis, racemo compoſitis. Figwort auith beart-ſpaped ſawed 
leaves, and flowers py bY the <vings of the ſtalk. 

6. SCROPHULARIA (Ztalica) foliis cordatis duplicato- 
ſerratis, 17 — Flor. Leyd. Prod. 296. Fig- 
wort with heart- do awed leaves, and compound 
bunches of flowers. * wn £ 

7. SCROPHULARIA (Trifeliata) foliis glabris, inferiori- 
bus ternato pinnatis obtuſis, ſaperioribus ſimplicibus, pe- 
dunculis ſubtrifloris axillaribus. Lin. Sp. Plant. 86g. Ha- 
niſh Figwort with ſmooth Elder leaves. 

8. SCROPHULARIA (Sambucifolia) foliis interrupte pin- 
natis cordatis inzqualibus, racemo terminali, pedunculis 
axillaribus geminis dichotomis. Lin. Sp. Pl. 865. Greateſt 
Portugal Figwort with woolly leaves. 


9. SCROPHULARIA (Canina) foliis inferioribus pinna- 
tis, ſummis integris duplicato-ſerratis, racemis axillari- 
bus. Figwort with the lower lea ves winged, thoſe at the top 


entire, doubly ſawed, and bunches of flowers at the wings of 
the flalk. 


10. SCROPHULAR1A (Filicifolia) foliis pinnatis, foliolis 
acute dentatis, racemis terminalibus. Figwort with winged 


leaves, whoſe lobes are acutely indented, and panicles of flowers 
terminating the talk, 

11. SCROPHULARIA (Lacida) foliis bipinnatis lucidis 
racemis bipartitis terminalibus. Fig wort with 
inear winged leaves, which are thick, ſhining, wing-pointed 
lobes, and ſtalks terminated by panicles of rs. 

12. SCROPHULARIA (Orientalis) foliis lanceolatis ſerra- 
tis, racemis oppoſitis. Flor. Leyd. Prod, 294. Figwort with 
linear ſpear-ſhaped lea ves, which are ſharply ſawed, and a 
compound ract mus of flowers, 

13. SCROPHULARIA (Perna) foliis cordatis, pedunculis 
axillaribus ſolitariis dichotomis. Hort. Cliff. 322. Figwort 
with heart-ſhaped leaves, fingle foot-/talks proceeding from the 
wings, which are divided by pairs. 

14. SCROPHULARIA (Peregrina) foliis cordatis, ſuperio- 
ribus alternis, pedunculis axiflaribus bifloris. Hort. Cliff. 
322. Figwort with heart-ſhaped lea ves, the upper of which are 
alternate, and foot-/talis proceeding frem the wings of the flalks, 
bearing two flowers. i 

15. SCROPHULARIA (Pinnata) foliis pinnatis, foliolis 


inciſis, racemis ſimpliciſſimis terminalibus. Figwort with 


winged lawves whoſe lobes are cut, and a fingle thyr/e of flowers 
terminating the flalks. 


16. SCROPHULARIA (Marylandica) foliis cordatis ſerr: - 


177. Figwort with heart-ſhaped, acute, ſawed lea ves, which 
are rounded at their baſe, with obtuſe angles to the flalks. 

17. SCROPHULARIA (Fruteſcens) folii- lanceolatis obtu- 
ſis ſerrato-dentatis, pedunculis bifidis. Lin. Sp. Plant. 866. 
Portugal Figwort with ſhrubby ftalks. 

The firſt ſort grows naturally in woods and under h-1ges 
in moſt parts of England, fo is ſeldom admitted into gar- 
dens; but being a medicinal plant, it is here mentioned to 
introduce the others. Thas hath a ſpreading root, compoſed 
of many knobs, from which ariſe ſeveral four-cornered 
ſtalks near three feet high, garniſhed with heart-ſhap-4 
leaves, ſawed on their edges; they are placed by pairs, ci 


| a dark green, or browniſh colour on their upper ſide, but 


pale on their under, havin 


| g an odcur of Elder, Th: 
flowers are 


roduced in ſmall cluſters from the ſides of the 


{talks oppoſite, forming a kind of looſe ſpike to the top; 
they are of one petal, of a dark purple colour, ſhaped al- 
moſt like a lip flower; the upper lip or creſt being a little 


| arched, the two fide ſegments ſpread open, and the under 
ſegment 
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| 
| 
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| 


differences. 


Tennial root. The ftalks riſe four feet high, 
.heart-ſhaped leaves, which are doubly ſawed on their 
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ſegment is recurved. Theſe are ſucceeded by roundiſ 
capſules, ending in acute points, having two cells filled 

with ſmall ſeeds. | | | "4 
The ſecond fort grows naturally by the fide of ditches 
and watery places in moſt parts of England, This has a 
fibrous root, ſending out ſtrong four-cornered ſtalks, which 
row near four feet high, garviſtied with heart-ſhaped leaves 
rounded at their points, and crenated on their edges ſome- 
what ny * thoſe of Betony, from whence it has been titled 
Water Betony. The flowers are larger than thoſe of the 
former, and a little redder, but of the ſame ſhape. This 
ſort is ſometimes uſed in medicine, but as it grows wild it 
is ſeldom admitted into gardens. There is a variety of 


this with variegated leaves, which is by ſome preſerved in 
| ry ſmall ſeeds. 


gardens. 


The third fort grows naturally in Italy and Spain, by the | 


fide of rivers and other moiſt places. The ſtalks of this 
are ſtronger, taller, and greener than thoſe of the former ; 
the leaves have generally ſmall appendages at their baſe ; 


the flowers are greener, and | thinner upon the ſtalks. 


than thoſe of the former. In theſe particulars conſiſt their 


The fourth ſort naturally in Sicily; this has a fi- 
brous root. The ftalks riſe near four feet high, and have 
ſharp angles; the leaves are arrow-pointed, heart-ſhaped, 
and are ſharply ſawed on their edges ; the flowers terminate 
the talks in looſe panicles ; they are in ſhape like thoſe of 
the former, but of a dark red colour. 


The fifth ſort grows naturally in Italy; it has a perennial” 
root. The ſtalks riſe four feet high, branch out on their 


ſide, and are garniſhed with heart-ſhaped ſawed leaves, 
which on the upper part of the ſtalk are placed alternate. 
'The flowers are produced in looſe panicles at the wings of 
the ſtalk, each foot-ſtalk ſupporting two flowers; they are 
ſmall, and of a brown colour. | 

The ſixth ſort grows naturally in Sicily; this hath a pe- 
garniſhed with 


edges; the flowers are diſpoſed in compound ſpikes, which 
fit upon long foot-ſtalks, which ariſe from the wings of the 
ſtalks, and have generally two narrow leaves placed at their 
baſe, but the flowers terminate the ſtalks like the three farſt 


ſorts. 


The ſeventh fort grows naturally in Spain; this has a 


-perennial root. The leaves at the bottom are irregularly 


cut, and have two appendages at their baſe ; they are 
ſmooth, of a lucid green, and ſawed on their edges. The 
ſtalks riſe four feet high, four-cornered, ſmooth, and gar- 


niſhed with oval leaves, fome of which are entire, and 
others have ſmall lobes or appendages at their baſe. The 
gowers grow from the wings of the ſtalks in clufters, each 


Randing upon a ſeparate foot-ſtalk ; they are of a bright red 
colour with greeniſh bottoms, and much larger than either 
of the former. 8 

The eighth ſort grows naturally in Portugal; this reſem- 
bles the ſeventh, but the ſtalks are larger and riſe higher. 
The leaves are much longer, have four appendages, and 
are irregularly ſawed on their edges, running out into longer 
points; the whole plant is hairy; the flowers grow in com- 
pound bunches at the wings of the ſtalks; they are larger 
than thoſe of the former ſort, and have a greater mixture 
of green in them. | 

The ninth fort grows naturally in Italy; this has a root 
compoſed of a few thick fleſhy fibres. The ſtalks are flen- 
der, four-cornered, and riſe about two feet high ; the lower 
leaves are compoſed of ſeveral pinnz or lobes, which are 
ſharply ſawed, but thoſe on the ſtalks are entire; on the 
lower part of the ſtalk they are placed oppoſite, but toward 
the top they are alternate and ſmall. The flowers come out 
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in bunches from the wings of the talk y are t 
a dark purple colour, with a mixture fp da _ 
veſſels are ſmall and roundifh. | f 

—— —_ fort gr 
compoſed of fleſhy fibres. The lower leaves are b 
Jagged, not much unlike thoſe of the Indian Scabious; the 
ſtalks rife three feet high, are four-cornered, green md 
ſmooth, garniſhed with winged leaves, having very 
foot-ſtalks; they are — of two or three pair of fo 
lobes, terminated by a large one, acutely ſawed on their 
edges, ending in ſharp points. The ftalks are terminated 
by lender bunches of ſmall flowers, ſituated ſparſed! of 
a purpliſh colour at their rims, 2 with white; ck 
are ſucceeded by ſmall roundiſſi ſeed-veſlels, filled with ve. 


of 


road and 


The eleventh ſort grows naturally in the kin | 
Naples, where it is frequent! ſed apes rocks pom J 
ſtone walls; this is a — 1 lant, which periſhes after 
it has produced ripe ſeeds. The ſtalks riſe fifteen inches 
high ; they are thick, ſmooth, and have ſcarce any corners; 
the leaves are winged, narrow, of a lucid green, ſucculent, 
and divided into many ſmall lobes, which are again divid- 
ed, and wing-pointed ; the flowers are produced in looſe 
panicles on the fides and at the top of the ſtalk ; they are of 
c_ * 22 with * mixture of green, and are ſuc- 

retty large roundiſh capſules, filled with angu- 
lar dark-coloured foods. W £ 

The twelfth fort grows naturally in the Levant ; this has 
a perennial creeping root. The ſtalks riſe two feet and a 
half high; their lower parts are cloſely garniſhed with 
narrow ſpear-ſhaped leaves, ſharply ſawed, and cut at the 
bottom ; the upper part of the ſtalk is garniſhed with com- 
pound panicles of ſmall brown flowers, which are ſucceeded 


by ſmall roundiſh capſules, filled with ſmall ſeeds. 


The thirteenth ſort grows naturally in Helvetia; this is 
a biennial plant, which flowers and produces ſeeds the ſe- 
cond year, and then decays. The lower leaves of this fort 
are long, heart-ſhaped, hairy, and of a pale green colour. 
The ſtalls riſe three feet high, garniſhed with ſmaller leaves, 
of the ſame ſhape with thoſe at bottom, placed by threes ; 
the flowers ſtand upon pretty long foot-ſtalks ; three of 
theſe come out at each joint, ſupporting cluſters of pretty 
large flowers, of a pale yellow colour; theſe appear in 
April, and are ſucceeded by oval capſules, filled with ſmall 
ſeeds. 

The fourteenth ſort is a biennial plant, which grows na- 
turally in Italy. The leaves of this are heart-ſhaped, end- 
ing in acute points, ſawed on their edges, of a lucid green, 
and on the upper part of the ſtalk are placed alternate; the 
foot-ſtalks of the flowers come out at the wings of the 
leaves, each ſuſtaining two or three flowers, of a dark red 
or purple colour. | 

The fifteenth ſort grows naturally in the Levant, and al- 
ſo upon Gibraltar-hill. The lower leaves of this We 
doubly winged, variouſly cut and indented ; the ſtalk is 
ſlender ; it riſes three feet high, the lower part of which is 
garniſhed with ſmaller 3 leaves, of a lucid green, in- 
dented, and fit cloſe to the ſtalks ; the upper part has ver) 
ſlender panicles of ſmall flowers —__—_ of the fide, 7 
terminate the ſtalks. The flowers are thinly b. on the 
foot-ſtalks, are very ſmall, and of a purple colour, . 
white borders. his 

The fixteenth ſort grows naturally in Maryland; tu 
hath a perennial fibrous root. The ftalks are —— 5 
the leaves are heart-ſhaped, ſharply ſawed on their e gs 
and rounded at their baſe ; the flowers are produced — 7 
nicles on the upper part of the ſtalk, and are like thoic 
the firſt ſort, but of an herbaceous colour. 
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vith oval acute-poihted leaves, ſawed on their edges, which 
{; cloſe to the ſtalks; thoſe at the bottom and top of the 
talk are placed by pairs, but in the middle there are three 
leaves at each joint, of a pale green; at the top of the ſtalk 
de flowers are produced in roundiſh bunches ; they are 
\bout the fize of thoſe of the firſt ſort, of a ſcarlet colour. 
ne om in the Chelſea garden, but did not per- 
et its ſeeds. | 

Ok plants are r by ſeeds, which, if ſown in 
de ſpring, the plants ſeldom riſe the ſame ſeaſon. Some 
of them may come up in autumn, and others the ſpring 
following, but, if they are ſown in autumn ſoon after they 
we ripe, the plants will come up the ſpring following. 
They may be moſt of them ſown in the place where the 
plants are to remain, for they are hardy enough to bear 
the cold of our ordinary winters in the open air. When 
the plants come up, they will require no other care but to 
thin them where they are too cloſe, and keep them clear 
from weeds. The ſecond year the plants will flower and 
produce ripe ſeeds ; after which thoſe ſorts which are bien- 
nal will die, but the others will continue ſome years. 

The ſeventh and eighth ſorts are ornamental plants, ſo 
may be allowed to have a place in the pleaſure-garden, 
where, when the plants. are ſtrong, they will make a good 

ce during their continuance in flower, which ge- 
nerally laſt two months, unleſs the ſeaſon proves very hot 
and dry. The roots of theſe forts will abide ſome years, 
unleſs by a very ſevere winter they are deſtroyed ; but as 
5 plants flower ſtronger than the old ones, there ſhould 
* ucceſhon of them annually propagated by ſeeds. 
SCUTELLARIA. Lin. Gen. Plant. 653. Skull-cap. 
The CHARACTERS are, 

The flower has a very ſhort tubulous empalement, whoſe brim 
i entire, having an incumbent ſcaly operculum which ſeems 
doſed; it is of the lip kind, with a very ſhort crooked tube, 
lang compreſſed chaps, and a concave trifid upper lip : the under 
lip is broad and indented ; it has four lamina kia under the 
upper lip, two of which are longer than the other, terminated 
by ſmall Summits, and a Hur. pointed germen ſupporting a flender 
Hle, ftuated with the tamina, crowned by a finer recurved 

. The empalement afterward becomes a helmet-ſhaped cap- 
ſale, including four ſeeds, which are roundiſb. 
The Species are, 

1. SCUTELLARIA (Peregrina) foliis ſubcordatis ſerra- 
tis, ſpicis interruptis. Hort. Cliff. 317. Skull-cap with 
= teart-faped Jawed leaves, and interrupted ſpikes of 

Fs. 


2. SCUTELLARIA (Cretica) foliis cordatis obtuſis obtu- 
ſeque ſerratis, ſpicis folioſis. Prod. Leyd. 311. Skull-cap 
with obtuſe heart-ſhaped leaves, which are bluntly ſawed, and 
kafy ſpikes of flowers. 
3. SCUTELLARIA (Alti/ima) foliis cordato-oblongis acu- 
minatis ſerratis, ſpicis ſubnudis. Lin. Sp. Pl. 600. Skull- 
ch with oblong, acute- pointed, heart-ſhaped, ſawed leaves, 
and almoſt naked ſpikes of flowers. 
4. SCUTELLARIA (Orientalis) foliis inciſis, ſubtus to- 
mentoſis, ſpicis rotundato tetragonis. Hort. Upſal. 173. 
cap with cut leaves, which are woolly on their under 


5- SCUTELLAR1A (Integrifolia) foliis ovatis ſeffilibus, in- 
Enoribus obſolets-ſerratis, ſuperioribus integerrimis. Lin. 

„Plant. 599. Sal. cap with oval leaves fitting cloſe to the 
— the under of which are ſometimes ſaved, and the upper 

re, 

6. ScuTELLaRIA (Lupulina) foliis cordatis inciſo-ſer- 
Ws utrinque glabris, ſpica rotundato tetragona. Hort. 


— 


The ſeventeenth ſort was diſcovered. by the late Dr. | 
Hooſtoun rowing naturally at La Vera Cruz; this is a 
wepoial plant. The ſtalk riſes two feet high, 


ment. 


they are 
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ers, 

The firſt ſort 
it about Leghorn and Florence, 'in the hedges 
vated places in plenty; this hath a perennial root; the 
ſtalk is four-cornered, hairy, and riſes two feet _ ar- 


naturally in Italy. Mr. Ray obſerved 
and unculti- 


niſhed with heart-ſhaped leaves placed oppoſite, ſawed on 
their edges. The flowers grow in interrupted ſpikes at the 
top of the ſtalks, of a purple colour in ſome, and in others 
they are white. . . 

The ſecond ſort grows naturally in Crete; this hath a 
ligneous ftalk, which riſes about two feet high, ſending 
out flender fide branches, garniſhed with obtuſe heart-ſhap-. 
ed leaves, bluntly ſawed on their edges; they are hoary on 
their under fide, and of a light green on their upper. The. 
flowers are diſpoſed in pretty long ſpikes at the top of the. 
ſtalks; they are white, and have ſmall leaves growing be- 
tween them. | 

The third fort grows naturally in the Levant ; this hath a 

nial root. The: ſtalks riſe from three to four feet high, 

ending out a few flender branches from their fides, gar- 
niſhed with oblong heart ſhaped leaves, ending in acute 
points, ſawed on their edges. The flowers are diſpoſed in 
naked ſpikes at the top of the ſtalks ; they are purple, and 
have longer tubes than any of the other forts. | 

The fourth fort grows naturally in the Levant ; this is a 
perennial plant, with ſhrubby ſtalks which ſpread on the 
ground, garniſhed with cut leaves placed oppoſite, which 
are almoſt triangular, of a light green on their upper fide, 
and downy on their under, ſtanding upon lender foot-ſtaiks. 
The flowers are diſpoſed in ſhort ſpikes at the end of the 
branches, of a bright yellow colour, and are ſucceeded by 
gray ſeeds which ripen in the empalement. 

The fifth ſort grows naturally in North America; it has 
a perennial root, from which come forth ſeveral four-cor- 
nered ſtalks, two feet high, 2 out ſide branches. 
The lower leaves are heart-ſhaped, ſawed on their edges, 
ſtanding upon pretty long foot-ſtalks ; the upper leaves 
are oval and entire. The flowers are diſpoſed in very long 
looſe ſpikes at the end of the branches, of a blue colour ; 
theſe are ſucceeded by ſeeds, which ripen in the empale- 


The faxth fort naturally on the Alps and Apen- 
nines ; the ftalks of this are ſhrubby, trailing on the ground ; 
the leaves are ſmooth and cut on their edges; the flowers 
are diſpoſed at the top of the ſtalks in roundiſn four-cor- 
nered ſpikes ; in one they are white, and in another va- 
riety they are blue; they are larger than the flowers cf 
_ known ſpecies, ſo make a pretty appearance in 
ardens. | 
Theſe plants are all of them propagated by ſeeds ; if 
fown in autumn ſoon after they are ripe, they will 
more certainly ſucceed than when they are ſown in the 
ſpring, for theſe ſometimes miſcarry, and if they ſucceed, 
the plants ſeldom come up the fame ſeaſon. The ſeeds 
may either be ſown where the plants are to remain, or in a 
border to be afterward removed; but, as the fourth ſort 
does not bear tranſplanting well, unleſs they are removed 
young, the ſeeds of that had better be ſown where the plants 
are to ſtand ; this ſnould be on a dry warm border of poor 
earth, where the plants will live much longer, and make a 
better appearance than on a rich ſoil. When the plants 
come up, they will require no other care but to thin them, 
and keep them clean from weeds. 
When the other ſorts come up, and are fit to remove, 
they may be tranſplanted into a nurſery- bed at five or ſix 
inches diſtance, where they may ſtand till autumn, but muſt 


be kept clean from weeds during that time; then they may 
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be tranſplanted into the borders of the flower · garden where | 
are to remain. | N 
As theſe plants are not of long duration, it will be pro- 
to ſow a ſucceſſion of ſeeds” every other year at leaſt, to 
23 the places of thoſe which decay. „ 
SECALE. Tourn. Inſt. R. H. 513. tab. 294. Rye. 
The CHARnACTERS are, | 
- There are two flcwvers in each involucrum ; they have two 
leaves, which are oppofite, narrow, ere, and ſharp-pointed. 
The petals have two leaves; the outer valve is rigid, bellied, 
acute-pointed, and compreſſed ; the lower border is hairy, end- 
ing in a long awn, the inner is plain and ſpear-ſpaped ; they 
have two oval ere nectariums, and three hair-like flami na, 
hanging without the flower, terminated by oblong forked ſum- 
mite, with a top-ſpafed 7 ſupporting two reflexed hairy 
Ayles, crowned by a fingle ſtigma. germen afterward be- 
comes an oblong almoſt cylindrical feed, which ripens in the em- 


ment. ; 

We have but one diſtin Syec1es of this genus which is 
ep)tivated in England, though it is often ſuppoſed the two 
varieties are eſſentially different; but, from ſeveral years 

cultivating them on the ſame land, I could find no real dif- 
ference between them. Dr. Lionnzus titles this Secale glu- 
marum ciliis ſcabris. Hort. Upſal. 22. Rye with rough hairs 
to the a“ u. I 
The farmers diſtinguiſh the two varieties by the titles of 
Winter and Spring Rye ; but when theſe are ſown three or 
four years at the ſame ſeaſon, and on the ſame foil, it will 
be difficult to know them aſunder ; but where Rye is ſown 
upon a warm land, it will ripen much carlier than on cold 
ſtiff ground, and by continuing it two or three years, it will 
be forwarded ſo much as to ripen a month earlier than the 
ſeeds which have long grown upon a ſtrong cold foil; ſo 
thoſe who are obliged to ſow Rye toward ſpring, generally 
provide themſelves with this early ſeed. 

There are ſeveral kinds of Graſs which are now ranged 
under this generical title; but as theſe do not merit culti- 
vation, I ſhall not trouble the reader with the mention of 
them here. | 

Rye is ſo well known to every one who is the leaſt ac- 
quainted with the different grains, as to need no deſcrip- 
tion, | | 
The Wiater Rye is what the generality of farmers pro- 
pagate; it is uſually ſown in autumn at the ſame ſeaſon 
with Wheat, and in many of the northern counties, as al- 
ſo in Wales, they are often mixed together ; though I think 
It muſt be very bad huſbandry, for the Rye will always 
ripen ſooner than Wheat, ſo that if the latter is permitted 
ro be fully ripe, the former will ſhatter; nor can this be 

actiſed, where the people are not accuſtomed to eat Rye 

read ; for although it is by ſome accounted good when 

mixed, yet being ſo very clammy, few people, who have 

＋ Ty with Wheat, will ever care to eat the bread made 
this. 

It is generally ſown on poor, dry, gravelly, or ſandy land, 
where Wheat will not thrive, and in ſuch places may anſwer 


very well; but on ſuch land as will bear Wheat, it is not 


proper to ſow Rye, as the value of it is greatly inferior to 
that of Wheat. | 

When Rye is ſown, the ground ſhould not be too wet ; 
and if it ſhould happen that much rain falls before the Rye 
is come up, it often rots in the ground ; but it is not long 
in coming up, it being much ſooner out of the ground than 
Wheat. 

The ſmall Rye may be ſown in the ſpring about the fame 
time with Oats, and is uſually ripe as ſoon as the other ſort ; 
but if the ſeaſon proves wet, it is apt to run much to ſtraw ; 


and the _ is generally lighter than the other, ſo the only | 
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uſe of this ſort is to ſow upon ſuch lands w | 
n may pave maſcarned. | i here the autum. 

ye is alſo ſown in autumn to afford | 
and lambs in the ſpring, before there — feed for ewes 
When this is intended, the Rye ſhould be — early i 
tumn that it may have ſtrength to furniſh early 1 
great uſe of this is to ſupply the want of Turneps in th 
places where they have failed, as alſo, after the 4 
are over, and before the Graſs is grown enough to ſu od 
green feed for the ewes ; ſo that in thoſe ſeaſons wh 
Turneps in general fail, it is very good huſbandry to ſ e 
the land with Rye, eſpecially where there are flocks 9 
ſheep, which cannot be well ſupported where preen feed ; 
wanting early in the ſpring ; therefore thoſe farmers who 
have large live ſtocks ſhould have ſeveral methods for fo 
plying themſelves with ſufficient feed, left ſome ſhould fail: 
tor as Turneps are a very precarious crop, ſome land ſhould 
be ſown with Cole-ſeed, which will ſupply the want of 
Turneps in winter ; and if ſome of the ground which was 
ſown late with Turneps which had failed, was ſown in au- 
; tumn with Rye, that would be fit to ſupply the want of 
| Cole-ſeed afterward. 

SECURIDACA. Tourn. Inſt. R. I. 
Hatchet-vetch. | 

The CHARACTERS are, 

The empalement of the flower is ſhort, compreſſed, and ut 
into two ſegments ; the flower is of theþbutterfiy lind; the land. 
ard is heart-ſhaped, reflexed on both fides, and ſcarce longer 
than the wings ; theſe are oval, joining at the top, but open at 
| the bottom z the feel is compreſſed and pointed. It hath ten 
flamina, nine joined, and one ſeparate, terminated by ſmall 
Jumnits, and an oblong compreſſed germen, with- a briſftly gle, 
crowned by an obtuſe ſtigma. The germen afterward turns to 
a long, compreſſed, /word-ſhaped pod, with a thick border on 
one fide, plain on the other, opening in two cells, filled with 
' ſquare ſeeds. 

We have but one SrEciEs of this genus, viz. 

SECURIDACA (Lutea) herbacea, leguminibus falcato- 
gladiatis. Herbaceous Hatchet-wetch with booked favard-ſhaped 

ds. 

8 This plant grows naturally in the Corn- fields in Spain and 
Italy; it is annual, and hath trailing herbaceous ſtalks, 
which grow a foot and a half long, dividing into many 
branches, which ſpread on the ground, garniſhed with 
winged leaves, compoſed of ſeven or eight pair of oval ob- 
tuſe lobes terminated by an odd one, of a deep green and 
fmooth. From the wings of the leaves ariſe the foot · ſtalks 
of the flowers, by pairs at each joint, which are five or fix 
inches long, ſuſtaining at the top a large cluſter of yellow 
flowers of the butterfly kind, ſucceeded by compreſſed pods 
near four inches long, ending in acute points, having a ſu- 
ture on each fide, one plain and the other riſing, joined at 
their baſe to the foot-ſtalk, but ſpread open like the rays of 
a ſtar, and are divided by a longitudinal partition into two 
cells, each containing a row of ſquare flat ſeeds of a red- 
diſh colour. i 

It is propagated by ſowing the ſeeds in borders of light 
earth in the ſpring, in the places where the plants are to 
abide, for they ſeldom ſucceed well if they are tranſplanted ; 
they ſhould be allowed at leaſt two feet diſtance, becauſe 
their branches trail upon the ground. When the plants 
come up, they will require no other care but to thin them 
where es are too cloſe, and keep them clean from weeds. 
A few of theſe plants may be admitted into every good 
garden for variety, though there is no great beauty in their 
. lowers. 


SEDUM. Lin. Gen. Plant. 513. Houſeleck. 
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SED. 
The CHARACTERS are, ee 
empalement of the flower is permanent, and cut into 
92 T he flower has five plain, ſpear ſhaped, — 
pointed petals, and five nectariumt, with ſmall fingle ſcales in- 
inted at the top, each being inſerted at their baſe to the outfide 
the germen ; it has ten aul ſhaped ſtamina the length of the 
petals, ler mi nated by roundiſb ſummits, and five oblong germen 
ling in fender ftyles, crowned by obtuſe ftigmas. The ger- 
wen afteracard becomes five ere ſpreading capſules, which are 
I acule pcinted, opening from top to bottom, filled with 
eeds. 
1. SPECIES are, 
1: Spun (Alum) foliis oblongis obtuſis teretiuſculis 
ſeſilibus patentibus, cyma ramosa. Hort. Cliff. 177. Houſe- 
ll with oblong, obtuſe, taper leaves, fitting cloſe to the flalks, 
ing open, and a branching flalk. 
2. SDUun (Daſyphyllum) foliis oppoſitis ovatis obtuſis 
carnoſis, caule infirmo, floribus ſparſis. Lin. Sp. Pl. 431. 
Huaſeleek with oval, fly, blunt leaves, which are placed op- 
poſite, a aweak ſtalk, and s growing thinly. 
3. Stun (Rupeſtre) foliis ſubulatis confertis baſi mem- 
branacea ſolutis, floribus ſimoſis. Hort. Cliff. 176. Houſe- 
let with awwl-ſbaped lea ves growing in cluſters, whoſe baſe has 
4 — and flowers growing frem the top of the 
branches. 
4. SEDuM (Hifpanicum) foliis teretibus acutis radicali- 
bus faſciculatis, cyma pubeſcente. Hort. Cliff. 176. Honſe- 
let with fleſhy, taper, ſpreading leaves, a flalk divided by 
pairs, and ered tops. 

5. SEDUM (Acre) foliis ſubovatis adnato- ſeſſilibus gib- 
bis erectiuſculis alternis, cyma trifida. Hort. Cliff. 177. 
Stone Crop with oval, gibbous, ere, alternate leaves, fitting 
cloſe to each other, and a trifid top; or Wall Pepper. 

6. SEDUM (Rubens) foliis Neisarmibus ſubdepreſſis infi- 
mis quaternis, cyma ſubquadrifida, floribus pentandris ſta- 
minibus reflexis. Lin. Sp. Plant. 619. Hou/eleck with cy- 
lindrical leaves which grow alternate, and the top always 
errck. 

7. SEDUM (Annuum) caule erecto ſolitario annuo, foliis 
ovatis ſeſſilibus gibbis alternis, cyma recurva. Flor. Suec. 
319. Honſeleet with an erect, annual, fingle ſtalk, oval gib- 
bous leaves which are placed alternate, and a recurved top. 

. 8. SEDum (Reflexum) foliis ſubulatis ſparſis baſi ſolutis, 
mferioribus recurvatis. Stone Crep wwith trailing flalks, aal: 
ſhaped, fiefpy, ſpreading leaves, and flowers growing in re- 
fexed panicles. 

9. SrpumM (Sexangulari) foliis ſubovatis adnato-ſeſſilibus 
gibbis ereRiuſfculis ſexfariàm imbricatis. Flor. Suec. 390. 
Srone Crop awith almeſt oval, gibbous, ere leaves, growing 
cieſe to each other, and imbricated x ways. 

10. Sh (Villaſum) caule erecto, foliis planiuſculis, 
pedunculiſque ſubpiloſis. Lin. Sp. Plant. 432. Houſeleek 
with an ert? ſtalt, plain leaves, and foot-flalks which are 
ſomewhat hairy. 
„11. SEDUM (Stellatum) foliis planiuſculis angulatis, flo- 
nbus lateralibus ſubſeſſilibus ſolitariis. Hort. Clif. 176. 
leuſeleek with plain angular leaves, and fingle flowers fuling 
cloſe to the des of the flalk. 


bus paniculatis. Hort. Cliff. 176. Hou/eleek with plain leaves, 


a branching fall, and flowers growing in panicles. 


13. Spun (Aizcen) foliis lanceolatis ſerratis planis, 


cule erecto, cyma ſeffili terminali. Lin. Sp. Plant. 430. 


Houſeleek avith plain, ſpear-ſhaped, fawwed leaves, and ax erect 


Fall, terminated by a head of flowers fitting cloſe to it. 


12. SEDuMm (Cepæa) foliis planis, caule ramoſo, flori- | 


14. Sepum (Telephinm) foliis planiuſculis ſerratis, co- |. 
1ymbo folioſo, 'caule erecto. Lin. Sp. Plant. 430. Heuſelrel 
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15. Son (Hematode;) foliis ovatis integerrimis, ſum - 


mis amplexicaulibus, corymbo terminali. Hou/eleek with 
oval entire leaves, which at the top embrace the flalk, and a 
corymbus of flowers terminating the branches. | | 

16. SEDUM (Anacamp/eres) foliis cuneiformibus integer- 
rimis, caulibus decumbentibus, floribus corymboſis. Fin. 
Sp. Plant. 430. Houjeleek with wedge-ſhaped entire lea ves 
trailing ftalks, and flaaers growing in a corymbus. | 
The firſt ſort grows naturally upon old walls in many 
parts of England, ſo is ſeldom planted in gardens, but as 
it is a medicinal plant I have placed it here. This hath 
ſlender trailing branches, garniſhed with taper ſucculent 
leaves about half an inch long, ſtanding alternately round 
the branches. The flower-ſtalks riſe four or five inches. 
high ; their lower part is garniſhed with leaves, which 
e horizontally ; the upper part of the ſtalk divides into 
mall foot-ſtalks, ſupporting many white ſtar- pointed flow- 
ers, gathered into a ſort of umbel. 
The ſecond fort alſo grows upon old walls in many parts 
of England. The ſtalks of this are very ſlender and infirm ;. 
the leaves are very ſhort, oval, and of a gray colour, placed 
oppoſite. The flowers are ſer thinly at the top of the ſtalks q. 
they are ſmall, white, with petals which are obtuſe; the 
ſummits upon the ſtamina are pretty large, and. of a bright. 
purple colour. * 5 

The third fort grows naturally upon St. Vincent's Rock 
near Briſtol, and In ſeveral parts of Wales. This has ſlen- 
der purple ſtalks, which trail upon the ground, cloſely. gar- 
niſhed with ſhort awl-ſhaped leaves placed round the ſtalks, 
having a ſhort looſe membrane at their baſe, which falls off 
on being touched; the leaves toward the top of the ſtalk 
ſit cloſe together ; they are of a ſea-green colour, and not 
very "Wis og The flowers grow at the top of the ſtalks 
in roundiſh bunches, of a bright yellow colour. This 

lant, when it is once placed upon a wall, will propagate. 
itſelf in plenty by its trailing branches, which put out roots 
from their joints. 

The fourth ſort grows naturally in Spain. This is an: 
annual plant, with upright ſtalks which riſe three or four 
inches high, garniſhed with fieſhy awl-ſhaped leaves, of a 
gray colour. The top of the ſlalk divides into two flender 
ere@ branches, which have ſmall, white, ſtar-pointed flowers 
ranged above each other, and the top of the ſtalk at the 
diviſiom of the branches is terminated by two or three flow- 
ers fitting cloſe. If the ſeeds are permitted to ſcatter, th 
plants will come up without care. 

The fifth ſort is the common Stone Crop, or Wall Pep- 
per, ſo called for the acrid biting quality cf the leaves. 
This grows very common upon old walls and buildings in 
every part of England, and is fo well known as to require 
no deſcription, There are two varieties of this, one with. 
a large, and the other a ſmall yellow flower.. : 

The fixth ſort grows upon moiſt rocks. in ſeveral parts of 
France and Germany, and is ſeldom ſeen in gardens. This 
riſes with an ere ſtalk three inches high, garniſhed with 
obtuſe, cylindrical, ſucculent leaves. The ſtalk divides 
upward into three or four branches, which ſuſtain ſmall. 
purpliſh flowers, ſtanding erect. 7285 

The ſeventh ſort grows naturally on dry barren rocks in 
the north of England.. This is an annual plant with an 
erect ſtalk, garniſhed with oval leaves, placed alternate. 
The ftalk ſeldom riſes above two or three inches high; the 
leaves fit cloſe to the ſtalks, and are of a grayiſh colour; 
the flowers grow at the top of the ſtalk in a reſlexed ſpike; 
: they are ſmall and white. 

The eighth ſort grows naturally upon old walls and 
buildings in moſt parts of England, and is by ſome called 


— 


— 


with plain ſaxwed leaves, 
erect alk, - 


a leafy corymbus of flowers, and an 


PI oe. This has long trailing ftalks,. garniſhed 
with fleſhy awl-ſhaped leaves, ſpreading out almoſt hori-. 
| | zontzlly,, 
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zontally, of a colour, ending in acute points. 'The 
2 In reflexed * the top 4 the ſtalks; 
they are ftar-pointed, and of a bright. yellow colour. 

The ninth ſort is leſs common'than either of the former. 
I have found it growing upon the rocks in Wales. This 

the appearance of common Stone Crop, but the ſtalks 
and leaves are | „and have no biting taſte ; the leaves 
are ranged in fix rows, like the grains of the ſix-rowed 
Barley ; the flowers are yellow, and larger than thoſe of 
the common Stone Crop. 

The tenth ſort s naturally upon moiſt rocks and 
boggy ſoils in ſeveral parts of the north of England, and in 
Wales ; this ſeldom riſes more than two or three inches high. 
The ftalks are garniſhed with a few plain hairy leaves, ter- 
minated by purple flowers growing thinly. 

The eleventh ſort —— in Italy and Germany; 
this is a low annual plant. The leaves are plain and an- 
gular; the ſtalks riſe three inches high, dividing at the top 
into two or three ; the flowers come out fingly from the 
fide of the ftalk ; they are white, ſtar-pointed, and are ſuc- 
ceeded by ftar-pointed rough capſules. 

The twelfth ſort is an annual plant, which grows natu- 
rally in the ſouth of France and in Italy; this hath plain 
ſucculent leaves. The ſtalks riſe fix or ſeven inches high, 
dividing into ſmaller branches, which ſuſtain ſmall white 
flowers, ing in large panicles ; and if the ſeeds are 
pn to ſcatter, the plants will come up without care. 
This loves a warm dry foil. | 

The thirteenth ſort grows naturally in Siberia; this has a 

nial root, from which come out ſeveral ſtalks near a 
foot high, garniſhed with ſpear-ſhaped, plain, thick leaves, 
placed alternately, ſlightly ſawed on their edges. The ftalk 
is terminated by a flat corymbus of flowers, of a bright 
yellow colour, fitting cloſe on the top of the talks. 

The fourteenth ſort is not common in the Engliſh gar- 
dens; this hath roots like the former. The talks grow 
more ere, of a purple colour; the leaves are flatter, and 
more ſawed on their edges, of a dark green colour, and 
thicker fubſtance ; the flowers are purple. | 

The fifteenth ſort grows naturally in Portugal. There 
are two varieties of this, one with white, and the other 
with purple flowers. The roots of this are compoſed of 
many thick fleſhy knobs : the ftalks are thick, ſucculent, 
and round; they riſe three feet high, garniſhed with oval 
ſucculent leaves, which are entire, placed by pairs; thoſe 
on the upper part embrace the ftalk with their baſe ; they 
are of a pale herbaceous colour. The flowers are collected 
in large bunches, which terminate the flalks. 

The fixteenth ſort grows naturally in Italy. The roots 
of this are fibrous ; the ſtalks trail on the ground, garniſhed 
with wedge-ſhaped leaves, ſtanding alternately round the 
ſtalks. The flowers are diſpoſed in a compact corymbus, 
which fits cloſe on the top of the ſtalks; they are ſtar- 
ſhaped, cf a purple colour, and appear in July. 

All the ſorts of Stone Crop are eaſily propagated by plant- 
ing their trailing ſtalks either in ſpring or ſummer, which 
ſoon put out roots ; but, as theſe thrive much better upon 
rocks, old walls, or buildings, than in the ground, they 
may be diſpoſed upon rock-work in ſuch a manner as to 
have a good effect. If the cuttings or roots of the peren- 
nial fort are planted in ſome ſoft mud laid upon the walls 
or buildings, they will ſoon take root, and then ſpread into 
every joint or crevice, and in a ſhort time will cover the 


place; and, if the ſeeds of thoſe annual ſorts, which grow 
naturally in dry places, are ſown ſoon after they are ripe 
on the top of walls, the plants will come up, and maintain 
themſelves without farther care. 

The ſeveral ſorts of Orpine may be eaſily propagated by 


| in animals in the mother's womb. 


| roots either in ſpring or autumn; theſe thrive beſt in 


euttings during the ſummer months, or by parting of their 
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ſoil and a ſhady ſituation, but may alſo be planted 10 iy 


ſame purpoſes as the other ſorts, eſpecially the fixte 

ſort, Ebich is eve n. The talks of th kind — 
down, and have a very good effect in rock-work, and 105 
plants require no care, for when they are fixed in the place, 
they will ſpread and propagate faſt enough. 

The ſtalks of the common Orpine are frequently cut in 
ſummer, and faſtened to laths of the ſize of chimney- 
boards, which, being framed together, are uſed for ſcreen. 
ing the fight of the fire-grates in rooms; theſe ſtalks will 
ſhoot and ſpread over the frame, and, if the frames are 
taken out once a week, and the ſtalks watered over to re- 
freſh them, they will continue in verdure for two months. 

SEED. The Seed of a plant conſiſts of an embryo, with 
its coat or cover. The embryo, which contains the whole 

lant in miniature, and which is called the germ or bud, 
1s rooted in the-placenta or cotyledon, which makes the 
coat or involucrum, and ſerves the ſame purpoſes as the 
ſecundines, i. e. the chorion and amnis in animals. 

The placenta or cotyledon of a plant is always double, 
and in the middle and common center of the two is a point 
or ſpeck, which is the embryo or plantule. This plan 
being acted on and moved by the warmth of the ſun an 
the earth, begins to expand, and protrudes or ſhoots out 
its radicle or root both upward and downward. By this it 
abſorbs the nutritious juice from the earth, and ſo grows 
and increaſes, and, the requiſite heat continuing, the growth 
continues. | 

The two placentulz or cotyledons of a Seed are, as it 
were, a Caſe to this little tender plantule or point, covering 
it up, ſheltering it from injuries, and feeding it from their 
own proper ſubſtance ; which the plantule receives and 
draws to itſelf, by an infinite number of little filaments or 
ramifications, called Funes Umbilicales, or Navel Strings, 
which it ſends into the body of the placenta, * 

The cotyledons, for the moſt part, abound with a balſam. 
diſpoſed in proper cells ; and this ſeems to be oil brought 
to its greateſt Aion, while it remains humid, and aden 
lodged in theſe repoſitories ; one part of the compoſition of 
this balſam is oily and tenacious, and ſerves to defend the 
embryo from any extraneous moiſture, and, by its viſcidity, 
to entangle and retain that fine, pure, volatile ſpirit, which 
is the ultimate production of the plant. | 

This oil is never obſerved to enter into the veſſels of 
the embFyo, which are too fine to admit fo thick a fluid. 
The ſpirit, however, being quickened by an active power, 
may poſſibly breathe a vital principle into the juices that 
nouriſh the embryo, and ſtamp upon it the character that 
diſtinguiſhes the family; after which every thing is changed 
into the proper nature of that particular plant. That this 
ſpirit now is truly the efficacious part is evident, for when 
that is gone off, the oil that remains is quite vapid and 1n- 
active. It is this that gives plants their fragrant ſmell and 
peculiar taſtes, nor do their particular colours a little depend 
upon it. 

1 5 when the Seed is committed to the earth, the pla- 
centa ſtill adheres to the embryo for ſome time, guards it 
from the acceſs of noxious colds, &c. and even prepares 
and purifies the cruder juice the plant is to receive from the 
earth, by ſtraining it, &c. through its own bod. 

This it continues to do, till the placentula being 2 little 
inured to its new element, and its root tolerably fixed 1n the 

und, and fit to abſorb the juice thereof, it then periſhes, 
and the plant may be ſaid to be delivered; ſo that nature 
obſerves the ſame method in plants contained in fruits, © 
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It is very ug wine, that many ſorts of Seeds will con- 


tinue good for ſeveral years, and sefain their growing . 
z 
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eofty; whereas many other ſorts will not grow when they 
ne more than one year old; which is, in a great meaſure, 
owing to their abounding more or leſs with oil, as alſo the 
nature of the oil, whether it is of a cold or hot quality, 
and the texture of their outward covering. As for exam- 

- the Seeds of Cucumbers, Melons, and Gourds, which 
— thick horny coverings, and the oil of this Seed being 
of a cold nature, the Seeds will continue ten, fifteen, 
or twenty years; and Radiſh, Turnep, Rape, &c. with 
; other oily Seeds (whoſe coats, though they are not ſo hard 
and cloſe as the others, yet) abounding with oil, which is 
of a warmer nature, the Seeds will keep three or four 
years ; whereas the Seeds of Parſley, Carrots, Parſneps, and 
moſt other umbelhiferous plants, whoſe Seeds are, Gor the 


moſt part, of a warm nature, loſe their growing faculty 
often in one year, but ſeldom remain good longer than two 
. Indeed all forts of Seeds are preſerved beſt, if kept 


in the pods or huſks wherein they grow; eſpecially if they 
are not ſeparated from the placenta, to which are 
faſtened by an umbilical cord, through which they receive 
their nouriſhment in their embryo ſlate ; fo that whoever 
would ſend Seeds to a diſtant country, ſhould always take 
care they are full ripe before they are gathered, and that 
they are preſerved in their pods or huſks; and when they 
are packed up for exportation, there ſhould be great care 
taken, that they are not ſhut up too cloſely from the air, 
which is abſolutely neceſſary to maintain the principle of 
tation in the (though in a leſs degree) as it is to 
nouriſh the plant when germinated, as I found by trying 
the following experiment, viz. Having ſaved a parcel of 
freſh Seeds of ſeveral kinds, I took ſome of each kind, and 
E into glaſs phials; theſe I topped down cloſe, and ſealed 
rmetically, then put them up in a trunk; the other parts 
of the ſame Seeds I put into bags, and hung them up in a 
dry room, where the air had free admittance, in which place 
= remained a whole year; and the following ſpring 1 
took out a part of each parcel of Seeds from the phials, as 
alſo from the bags, and ſowed them at the ſame time, and 
upon the ſame bed, where they had an equal advantage of 
the fun, air, &c. The reſult of this experiment was, that 
almoſt all the Seeds which I took out of the bags, grew ex- 
tremely well, but of thoſe which were kept in the phials, 
not one come up ; after which I ſowed the remaining part 
of the Seeds in the phials, but had not one ſingle plant 
from the whole, whereas thoſe, preſerved in the bags grew 
very well both the ſecond and third years. And this expe- 
riment was afterward tried by one of my particular friends, 
with whom the effect was the ſame as with me. Some 
ars after this, a gentleman of great eminence for his 
nowledge of plants, being very deſirous to procure Seeds 
from every country where the Britiſh nation had any com- 
merce, — his inſtructions to many of the agents abroad, 
to ſend him over all the ſorts of Seeds they could collect in 
their different countries, and to put them up in bottles, 
ſealing the mouths of the bottles as cloſe as poſſible, to ex- 
clude the air; which was done by ſeveral of his correſpon- 
dents, who fent him great quantities of Seeds, but not one 
of them grew when they were ſown ; ſo that thoſe perſons 
who ſend Seeds to a diſtant country, ſhould never be guilty 
of the like error. 

How the vegetative life is ſo long preſerved in Seeds, 
when they are deeply immerſed in the ground, is very dif- 
ficult to explain; but as it is very notorious, that earth 
taken from the bottom of vaults, houſes, and wells, and 
from the earth which has been taken at a very great depth 
in thoſe places, there have been many plants produced, 
which were not inhabitants of the neighbouring ſoil ; and 
this has been brought as a proof to ſupport the doctrine of 


* 


| 
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16 K 1. 
| ſpontaneous productions, by ſome who have 


aſſerted, that 
plants are often papduced without Seed. EY TY 
SELAGO. Lin. Gen. Plant. 687. 
The CHARACTERS are, 
The flower has a permanent empalement of one leaf, cut into 


four s at the top. The flower is of one petal; it has a wery 
ſmall tube; the brim is ſpreading, ph. 4 cut into five 


s3 the 
two upper ſegments are the leaft. It hath four pair-lhe hamine 
the length of the petal, to which they are inſerted, two of which 
are longer than the other, terminated by fingle ſummits ; and a 
raundiſb germen, ſupporting a fengle flyle, crowned by an acute 


ftigma. The germen afterward becomes a fingle ſeed, wrapped 
up in the pond / 


Y the flower. | | 
We have but one Speis of this genus, viz. 


SELAGo (Corymbeſa) corymbo multiplici. Lin. Sp. Pl. 
62 9: Selago xwith a multiplied corym 
his plant 


bus. 

rows naturally at the Cape of Good Hope. 
It has ſlender | cc ſtalks, which riſe ſeven or eight feet 
high, but are ſo weak as to require ſupport; they ſend out 
many ſlender branches, garniſhed with ſhort, linear, hairy 
leaves, that come out in cluſters from the ſame point. The 
flowers terminate the ſtalks in umbels, the general umbel 
being compoſed of a multiplicity of ſmall umbels of white 
flowers, which appear in July and Auguſt, but are not ſuc- 


ceeded by ſeeds in England. 

This plant is preſerved in 22 more ſor the ſake of 
variety than for its beauty, for the branches grow very ir- 
regular, and hang downward ; the leaves are ſmall, ſo make 
little appearance, and the flowers are ſo ſmall as not to be 
diſtinguiſhed at any diſtance. 

It is propagated by cuttings, which put out roots freely, 
if they are planted in any of the ſummer months ; if theſe 
are planted in a bed of freſh earth, and covered cloſe down 
with a bell or hand-glaſs, ſhading them from the ſun, and 
refreſhing them now and then with water, they will ſoon 
put out roots ; then they muſt be gradually hardened, and 
afterward tranſplanted into ſmall pots, placing them in the 
ſhade till they have taken new root; then they may be 
placed with other hardy green-houſe plants, where th:y may 
remain till the end of October, when they muſt be removed 
into ſhelter, for theſe plants will not live in the open air in 
England; but they only require protection from hard froſt, - 
ſo they ſhould be treated in the ſame way as other of the 
hardieſt kinds of green-houſe plants. 

SELINUM. Lin. Gen. Plant. 300. Milky Parſley. 

"The CHARACTERS are, 

It has an umbellated flower ; the general umbel is plain and 
ſpreading ; the particular umbels are the ſame ; the involucrum - 
is compoſed of many linear ſpear-ſhaped leaves, which ſpread 
open ; the umbel is uniform ; the flowers have jrve inflexed bear- 
ſhaped petals, which are unequal, and five hair-hike flamina, 
terminated by roundiſh ſummits. The germen is ſituated under 
the flower, ſupporting two reflexed ſtyles, crowned by fingle 
ftigmas ; it afteraward becomes a plain compreſſed fruit, chan- 
nelled on both fades, parting in two, containing two oblong . 
elliptical plain ſeeds, channelled in the middle, and have mem- 
branes on both {ides. 

The SPpECies are, ; 

1. Sz1inuM (Sylveftre) radice fuſi - formi 
Milky Parſley acitb ſpindle-ſhaped roots. : 3 

2. SELINUM (Palaſtre) ſublacteſcens radice unica. Hal- 
ler. Helv. 443. Selinum <vhich is almoſt milky, having a ſingle © 
root. 

The firſt fort grows by the ſides of lakes and ſtanding 
waters in ſeveral parts of Germany; this hath many ſpindle- 
ſhaped roots hanging by fibres, which ſpread and multiply 
in the ground. The ſtalks riſe five or fix feet high; they 
are ſtreaked, and of a purple colour at bottom, ſending out 


multiplici. - 


"ſeveral - 
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ſeveral branches toward the top; the leaves are finely di- 
vided like thoſe of the Carrot, and, whtif broken, there 


at 1 4 * 


iſſues out a milky juice; the ſtalks are terminated by um-] 4. SemyErvivum (Zrachroideum) foliis pilis in f 
bels of whitiſn flowers, which come out in June, and are n F globoſis. Lin. Sp, Plant. 465. Houſehet with 
ſucceeded by compreſſed bordered ſeeds, which ripen in rbread? from leaf to leaf, and Chbular Mets; commonly cala 
Avoguſt. n Cobwweb Sedum. 3 J 


Ihe ſecond fort grows naturally in marſhy places in 
Germany. The leaves of this are much longer, and cut into 
narrower ſegments than thoſe of the former; the ſtalks riſe 
bigber; the umbels are larger, as ate alſo the ſeeds. The 
Whole plant abounds with a eauſtie milky juice. 

Theſe plants are preſerved in botanic gardens for va- 
riety, but : re rarely cultivated any where elſe ; they are 
eaſily propagated Ly ſeeds, which ſhould be ſown in au- | 
tumy, and the plants afterward treated in the ſame way as 
Angel:ca. 

A SEMINARY is a ſeed-plot, which is adapted or ſet 
apart for the ſowing of ſeeds. Theſe are of different na- 
tures and magnitudes, according to the ſeveral plants in- 
tended to be raiſed therein. If it be intended to raiſe foreſt 
or fruit-trees, it muſt be proportionably large to the quan- 
tity of trees deſigned, and the ſoil ſhould be carefully 
adapted to the various forts of trees. Without ſuch a place 
as this erery gentleman is obliged to buy, at every turn, 
whatever trees he may want to repair the loſſes he may 
ſuſtain in his orchard, wilderneſs, or larger plantations, ſo 
that the neceſſity of ſuch a ſpot of ground will eaſily be 
perceived by every one; but, as I have already given di- 
rections for preparing the foil, and ſowing the ſeeds in 
ſuch a Seminary, under the article of Nuxs ENT, I ſhall 
not repeat it in this place, but refer the reader to that 
article. 

It is alſo as neceſſary for the ſupport of a curious flower- 
garden, to have a ſpot of ground ſet apart for the fowing 
of all ſorts of ſeeds of choice flowers, in order to obtain 
new varieties, which is the only method to have a fine 
collection cf valuable flowers; as alſo for the ſowirg of all 
ſorts of biennial plants, to ſucceed thoſe which decay in the 
flower- garden; by which means the borders may be annu- 
ally repleniſhed, which, without ſuch a Seminary, could 
not be ſo well done. 

This Seminary ſhovld be fituated at ſome diftance from 
the houſe, and be entirely cloſed either with a hedge, wall, 
or pale, and kept under lock and key, that all vermin may 
be kept out, and that it may not be expoſed to all comers 
and pcers, who many times do miſchief before they are 
aware of it. As to the ſituation, foil, and manner of pre- 
paring the ground, it has been already mentioned under the 
article of NuzSERY, and the particular account of raiſing 
each fort of plaut being directed under their proper heads, 
it would be needleſs to repeat it here. 

SEMPERVIVUM. Lin. Gen. Plant. 538. Houſeleek. 

The CHaRacTERs are, 

T he fiexwer has a concate empalement, cut into many acute ſeg- 
ments; it has ten cblong, ſpear-fhaped, pointed petals, and twelve 
or more narrow awl- ſhaped ſtamina, terminated by roundiſh ſum- 
mits; it has twelve germen, placed circularly, fitting upon /o 
many flyles, which ſpread out, and are crowned by acute fligmas. 
T he germen ofterward becomes /o many ſhort compreſſed caf/ules, 
* en the outſide, and open on the inſide, filled with ſmall 

eds. 

The Serc1zs are, 


1. SEMPERVIVUM (Teforum) foliis ciliatis, propagini: 


bus patentibus. Lin. Sp. Plant. 464. Houjeleek with hairy- 
edged leaves, and ſpreading . ; or commcn large Heuſeleek. 
2. SEMPERVIVUM (Globiferum) foliis ciliatis, propagi- 
nibus globoſis. Lin. Sp. Plant. 454. Honſelce wich hairy- 
edged leawet, wheſe iets are globular. | 
3. SEMPERYLVUM (Momanum) foliis ciliatis, propagi- 


nibus patulis. Lin. Sp. Plant. 46;. 


leaves and ſpreading iets. 


ramoſo. Lin. Sp. Plant. 464. Houſelcek with a moth 
like, branching ftalk ; or Tree Heuſchek. 


Halli torn by the rudiments of the leaves, ard blunt-poimed 


leaves. 


thick ſucculent leaves, ſet together in a round form; they 


SEM 


Honſeleck with entire 


5. StuyErvitUM (Arboreum) caule arboreſcente læri 


» TIree« 


6. SEmPpeERvivum (Canarien/e) caule foliorum 


L : 6 ruder; 
lacero, foliis retuſis. Lin. Sp. Plant. 464. eribus 


Hon ſelcel With 


7. SEMPE rvivuM (Africanum) foliorum marginibus ſer. 
rato-dentatis, propaginibus patulis. Hecu/eleek with leaves 
whoſe borders are indented like a Jaw, and ſpreading offices, 
The firſt ſort is our common Houſeleek, which is ſeen 
in every part of England growing on the tops of houſes an1 
walls, but is not a native of this country ; it has many 
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are convex on their outſide and plain within, ſharp-pointed, 
and their borders are ſet with ſhort fine hairs. The leaves 
ſpread open, and lie cloſe to the earth, ſending out on 
every ſide offsets of the fame form. From the center of 
theſe heads ariſe the flower-ſtalk, which is about a foot 
high, ſucculent and round, of a reddiſh colour, garniſhed 
at bottom with a few narrow leaves; the upper part of the 
ſtalk divides into two or three parts, each ſuſtaining a ſpike 
or range of reflexcd flowers, compoſed of brad petals, 
which ſpread open, ending in acute points, of a red colour; 
in the center is ſituated the germen, which are placed cir- 
cularly, and, after the petals are fallen off, they ſwell and 
become ſo many horned capſules, filled with ſmall ſeeds. 
This plant is eafily propagated by offsets, which the 
plants put out in plenty. If theſe are planted in mud or 
ſtrong earth placed on a building or old wall, they will 
thrive without farther care. | 
The ſecond fort grows naturally in the northern parts o 
Europe. The leaves of this fort are much narrower, and 
the heads are furniſhed with a greater number of leaves 
than thoſe of the former, which grow more compact, and 
are cloſely ſet on their edges with hairs. The offsets of this 
are globular, their leaves turning inward at the top, and lie 
cloſe over each other: theſe are thrown off from between 
the larger heads, and falling on the ground take root, 
whereby it propagates very fait. The flower-flalks of this 
are ſmaller than thoſe of the former, and the flowers are of 
a paler colour. 

The third ſort grows naturally upon the Helvetian moun- 
tains, This greatly reſembles the firſt, but the leaves are 
ſmaller, and have no indentures on their edges ; the offsers 
of this ſort ſpread out from the fide of the older heads, and 
their leaves are more open and expanded. Out of the 
center of the heads comes forth the flower-ſtalk, which 
riſes nine or ten inches high, garniſhed below with ſome 
narrow leaves ; the upper part is divided into three or four 
branches, which are cloſely furniſhed with deep red flowers, 
compoſed of twelve ſtar pointed pointals, ſer round the 
circle cr germen, which is attended by twenty-four ſtamina, 
terminated by purple ſummits. | 

The fourth Gre grows naturally upon the Alps and Hel- 
vetian mountains; this hath much ſhorter and N- par 
leaves than either of the former. The heads are ſmall an 
very compact; the leaves are gray, ſharp-pointed, and yu 
lender white threads crefling from one to the other, inet 
ſecting each other in various manners, ſo as in ſome 2 
to repreſent a ſpider's web. The flower flalks riſe about . 
inches high, are ſucculent, round, and apy with l 
ſhaped ſucculent leaves, placed alternately ; the upper P* 
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the ſtalk divides into two or three branches, upon each |, obtuſe points, are little incurved, ſucculent, ſoft to the 
of 400 at 
of which is a ſingle row of flowers ranged on one fide above | ouch, aud pliable. The flower-ſtalk comes out of the 
ach other, compoſed of eight ſpear-ſhaped petals, of a | center, and riſes two or three feet high, branching out from 
1.:zht red colour, with a deep red line running longitudi- | the bottom, ſo as to ſorm à regular pyramid of flowers, 
in the middle; theſe ſpread open in form of a tar, | which are of an herbaceous colour, ſhaped like thoſe of the 
nd in the center is ſituated the „ of an berbaceous | other ſpecies; they are ſucceeded by horned capſules, filled 
colour, ſurrounded by fixteen purple ſtamina, which are | with ſmall ſceds, which ripen late in autumn or winter, and 
aeft, terminated by yellow ſummits. then the plant dies. | 
All the above-mentioned ſorts are extremely hardy, and | This is propagated by ſeeds, which ſhould be ſown ſoon 
ate very faſt by offsets ; they love a dry foil, ſo are | after it is ripe, in pots filled with light ſandy earth, cover- 
ery proper to plant in rock-work, where they will thrive | ing them over very lightly with the ſame. Theſe pots 
better than in the full ground, as they want no care; for | ſhould be placed under a common frame to keep out the 
when they are once fixed, they will propagate and ſpread | froſt, but ſhould be expoſed to the open air at all times in 
' aſt enough, ſo that the larger ſorts may require to be an- | mild weather; here the pots may remain till the ſpring, 
poally reduced to keep them within proper compaſs. When | when the danger of hard froſts is over, when they ſhould 
\ny of theſe heads flower, they die ſoon after, but the | be removed to a ſituation where they may have only the 
* ſoon ſupply their place. morning ſun, and in weather the earth ſhould be wa- 
The fifth ſort grows naturally at the Cape of Good Hope, | tered gently. This will ſoon bring up the plants, which 
and alſo in Portugal; the old walls about Liſbon are co- | muſt be kept clean from weeds, and, when they are fit to 
vered with this plant. This riſes with a fleſhy ſmooth ftalk | remove, they ſhould be planted in pots, filled with light 
icht or ten feet high, l into many branches, ter- earth, and placed in the ſhade till they have taken new 
minated by round heads or cluſters of leaves lying over each | root; then they may be placed with other hardy ſucculent 
other like the petals of a double Roſe ; they are ſucculent, | plants in a ſheltered ſituation for the ſummer, and in win- 
of a bright green, and have very ſmall indentures on their ter placed in a frame where they may be protected from 
edges like the teeth of a very fine ſaw. The ſtalks are | hard froſt, but enjoy the free air in mild weather, with 
narked with the veſtiges of the fallen leaves, and have a | which they will thrive better than with tender treatment. 
light brown bark ; the flowers riſe from the center of the | The ſeventh ſort grows naturally at the Cape of Good 
heads, forming a large pyramidal ſpike ; they are of a bright | Hope. This is a very low plant, whoſe heads ſpread cloſe 
yellow colour, and the petals ſpread open like the points of | on the ground; they are much ſmaller than thoſe of the 
a ſtar ; the other parts are like thoſe of the other ſpecies. | common Houſceleek. The leaves have white edges, which : 
This ſort generally flowers in autumn or winter, and the | are indented like the teeth of a ſaw ; the flowers are pro- 
flowers continue long in beauty, during which time they | duced in looſe panicles upon naked foot-ſtalks ; they are 
make a fine appearance. | ſmall and white, ſo make but little appearance. 
| There is a variety of this with variegated leaves, which | This is propagated by offsets, which are put out in plenty 
' much eſteemed by the curious; this was accidentally ob- | from the Laer of the heads; they muſt be planted in pots, 
tained by a branch which had been accidentally broken | ſheltered from the froft in winter, and in ſummer placed in 
from a plant of the plain kind at Badmington, the ſeat of | the open air with other hardy ſucculent plants. | 
his Grace the Duke of Beaufort, which, after having laid SENECIO. Tourn. Inſt. R. H. 456. tab. 260. Groundſel. 
ſome time, was planted, and when the young leaves puſhed The CHaRACTERS are, 
out, they were variegated. Theſe plants are eaſily propa- T he flower is compoſed of many hermaphrodite florets, æobich 
by cutting off the branches, which, when planted, | form the diſt, and female half florets, which mae the berder or 
n put out roots; theſe ſhould be laid in a dry place for | rays, included in one common cylinarical empalement, which is 
2 week before they are planted, that the bottom may be | rough, ſcaly, and contracted above. The hermaphrodite florets. 
over, otherwiſe they are apt to rot, eſpecially if they | are tubulous, funnel-ſhaped, cut into five parts at the brine, 
have much wet. When the cuttings are planted in pots, | which are reflexed ; they have five ſmall hair-like ftamina, ter- 
they ſhould be placed in a ſhady fituation, and muſt have | minated by cylindrical ſummits, and an oval germen, crowned 
but little wet, and, if they are plunged in a ſhady border, | with down, fituated under the petal, ſupporting a fender Ayle, 
they will require no water, for the moiſture of the ground | crowned by tuo oblong revolving ftigmas. The germen after- 
vill be ſufficient for them. Some years paſt theſe plants | ward turns to an oval ſerd, crowned with down, incliſed in 
vere tenderly treated; their cuttings were put into a hot- | the empalement. The female half florets, wwhich ferm the rays, 
bed, to forward their putting out roots, and in winter the | are ftretched out like a tongue, and are indented in three parts at 
plants were kept in loves ; * later experience has taught | zhe tp. 
us, that they will thrive hetter with hardier treatment; for, We ſhall not trouble the reader with mentioning thoſe 
they are protected from froſt and wet in winter, and have | ſpecies of this genus, which are eſteemed common weeds, 
good ſhare of air in mild weather, they will thrive better, 10 are not cultivated in gardens, but confine ourſelves to 
add flower oſtener than when tley are tenderly nurſed. 1 | thoſe which are the moſt valuable. 
ve frequently ſeen the branches of theſe plants, which | The Species are, 8 
ve been accidentally broken off and fallen on the ground, 1. SExEC10 (Hieracifelia) corollis nudis, foliis amplexi- 
ys roots as they have laid, and bave made good plants. | caulibus laceris, caule herbaceo erecto. Hort. Uptal. 261. 
fort with ſlriped leaves is tenderer than the other, and | Greand/el with naked petals, torn leaves embracing the Halt, 
more impatient of wet in winter. | and an ered herbaceous ſtalk. : 
* ſixth ſort grows naturally in the Canary Iſlands; 2. SExELO (P/eudo-china) corollis nudis, ſcapo ſubnu- 
$ ſeldom riſes high, unleſs the plants are drawn up by | do longiſſimo. Flor. Leyd. Prod. 164. Greundſel with nated 
tender management. The ſtalk is thick and rugged, chiefly | forets, and a very long fout-ftalk, which id aimejt naked ; called © 
Kcahoned by the veſtiges of the decayed leaves; it ſeldom | China-reet. | 
my above a foot and a half high, ſupporting at the top] 3. Sexecto (Ares) cerollis radiantibus, fohis crena- 
1 very large crown of leaves, diſpoſed circularly like a | tis, infmis, cordatis petiolatis, ſupenoribus pinnatifidis 
-blown double Roſe. The leaves are large, ending in | lyratis. Flor. Virg. 98. Ground/el with radiated fowers and 


4 Y crenated .. 


* 
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Bp. Pl. 870. Ground/ſe! with. radiated flowers, ſword ſhaped 


SEN 
crenated leaves, the lower ones of which are heart-ſhaged,” nid 
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* (Haffulatus) corollis radiantibus, petiolis 
amplexicaulibus, pedunculis folio trĩplo longiori bus, foliis 
pinnato-inuatis. Flor. Leyd. Prod. 164. Ground/el vit ra- 
diated flowers, foot-flalks embracing the flalks, with foot-falks 
to the flowers three times the length of the leaves, and winged 


5. SENEc10 (Elegans) corollis radiantibus, foliis pinna- 
tifidis qualibus patentiflimis, rachi inferns anguſtati. 
Hort. ChE. 406. Ground/el with radiated flowers, wwing- 
pointed leaves, which are equal, and the midrib below nar- | 
= 4 4 . 


6. SN ECO (Abrotanifolius) corollis radiantibus, folis 

pinnato-multifidis linearibus. Lin. Sp. Plant. 869. Ground- 

fel with radiated flowers, and wing-pointed, multifid, linear 
es. - | 

7. SENEC30 henry or corollis radiantibus, folits enſi- 

formibus acute is ſubtus ſubvilloſis, caule ſtricto. Lin. 


lav which are acutely ſarwed, a little hairy on their under 
kde, and a claſe Aal. : 
8. SenEc10 (Sarracenicus) corollis radiantibus, floribus 
folus lanceolatis ſerratis glabriuſculis. Hort. 
Upſal. 266. Ground/el with radiated flowers ing in @ co- 
rmmbus, and. ſpear-ſhaped, ſawed, ſmooth leaves. 
9. SEnECLO (Aliſimut) i 


corollis radiantibus, floribus co- 
rymboſis, foliis lanceolatis ferratis, ſemiamplexicaulibus. 
Graund/el with radiated flowers growing in a „ and 
ſpear-fhaped ſawed leaves balf embracing the flalks. | 
10. SENEC10 (Ortientalis) corollis radiantibus, flonibus : 
corymboſis, folits enfiformibus dentatis ſemiamplexicauli- 
bus. Groundſal with radiated flowers growing in @ corymbus, 
2 ſword-ſhaped indented leaves, which Fat embrace the 
7 


11. Suntcio (Iacana:) corollis radiantibus, ſoliis utrin- 


tomentoſis ſemipinnatis laciniis ſubdentatis, corymbo 
abrotundo. Haller. Helv. 731. Groundſel with radiated. 


flewers, balf-winged leaves which are downy on both * 
Segments which are ſomesobat indented, and a roundiſh — 
of flowers. 


12. SENEC10 (Rigidus) corollis radiantibus, ſpatulaceis 


repandis amplexicaulibus ſcabris acuminartis ſerratis, caule 
1 — Cliff. 406. Gronndſel with radiated flowers, 
„ heart- „ ron nted, ſawed leaves embracin 

2 u. which are Salt, . 
13. SENEC1O (Ilicifolius) corollis radiantibus, foliis ſa- 
gittatis amplexicaulibus dentatis, caule fruticoſo. Vir. 
Cliff. 84. Ground/el with radiated flowers, arrow-pornted in- 

dented leaves embracing the flalks, which are ſprubby. 

14. SENEC1O (Halimifolius] corollis radiantibus, foliis 
obovatis carnoſis ſubdentatis, caule fruticoſo. Lin. Sp. 
Pl. 871. Groundfel with radiated flowers, oval fleſhy leaves, 
which are ſomewhat indented, and a ſhrubby ftalk. 

The firſt ſort grows naturally in North America; this 
15 an annua! plant. The ftalk is round, channelled, and 
hairy; it riſes three feet high, is garniſhed with torn leaves, 
which embrace the ſtalks with their baſe; the flowers are 
produced in a ſort of umbel on the top of the ſtalks, com- 
poſed of florets, having no rays; they are of a dirty white 
colour, and are ſucceeded by oblong ſeeds, crowned with a 
long down. This plant is preſerved in ſome botanic gardens 
for the ſake of variety; but has little beauty. The ſeeds 
of this muſt be ſown upon a hot-bed in the ſpring, and 

when the plants are come up fit to remove, they ſhould be 
tranſplanted to another hot-bed to bring them forward, 


and afterward they may be planted in a warm border, 


| 


| colour on their under fide, crenated on their _ The 
leaves, 


| foot-ſtalks, each ſuſtaining one erect flower, compoſed of 


| of the ſummer months, and planting them in a ſhady bor- 


_ 
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where they. will flower in July, and their feeds vill * 
in autumn. ov Sa ly SES Won... 
The ſecond grows naturally at Madraſs ; this hs 
perenntal root, which bas been fuppoſed to be rhe Gs 
root, but is now generally believed to be a ſpurious king 
The roots are comp of ſome thick fleſhy tubers, ſend. 
ing out many fibres ; the leaves are ſhaped like thoſe of the 
Turnep, but are ſmooth. © The flower-ſtalk is flender, 3 
moſt naked, and riſes'a foot and a half high, ſuſtainino ., 
the top a few yellow flowers, compoſed of ſeveral * by 
phrodite florets, havi rays of borders; theſe are ſuc. 


ng no 
ooeded by oval ſeeds, crowned with down, but they rare! 
ripen in England. f 
= ſort — tender, ſo * — thrive in this country 
unleſs it is kept in a warm ; it is propagated by part. 
ing of the roots in the ſpring. The offsdes Bos be —— 
in pots, filled with light earth, and plunged into the tan. 
{ in the ſtove, and treated in the ſame way as other 
tender exotics. 

The third ſort naturally in North America; this 
hath a perennial root, from which come out many roundiſh 
leaves upon long, flender, hairy foot-ſtalks, of a purpliſh 


ſtalks riſe near two feet . iſhed with a 
which are indented on each fide in form of a lyre. The 
upper part of the ftalk divides into ſeveral flender long 


2 > .0 —S 1 pM:S7jp»-SESSDP2SFRaTLMM2mT. 


ſeveral hermaphrodite florets in the center, and a few fe- 
male florets form the rays or border. They are yellow, 
and are ſucceeded by feeds crowned with down. It is 
propagated by offsets, which come out in plenty from the 
root; theſe may be ſeparated in autumn, and planted in an 
eaſt border, allowing each plant two feet room to ſpread. 
When they have taken new root, they will require no other 
care but to keep them clean from weeds. 
The foarth fort grows naturally in Africa. This has an 
herbaceous al ſtalk, which riſes about two feet and 
a half high, garnifhed at bottom with narrow leaves, which 
are fituated on the fides ſo as to reſemble winged leaves. 
The upper leaves are ſmall, and embrace the ftalks ; they 
are very clammy, and ftick to the fingers on being handled; 
the upper part of the ftalk divides into ſeveral very long 
foot-ſtalks, each ſuſtaining one yellow radiated flower. The 
plants continue in flower moſt part of the ſummer, and the 
ſeeds ſometimes ripen in autumn. . 
This is propagated by cutting off the fide ſhoots in any 


as a as mw . © ago eds oS 


8 i. as. „ 8 


der, where in ſive or ſix weeks they will take root, and 
may then be taken up, and planted in pots, placing them 
in the ſhade till they have taken new root; then they may 
be removed to an open ſituation, and in autumn they muſt 
be placed under a frame, where they may be ſcreened from 
hard froft, for they will not live abroad in winter here. 
The fifth ſort grows naturally at the Cape of Good Hope; 
it is an annual plant, which hath many herbaceous branch- 
ing ſtalks that riſe near three feet high, garviſhed with 
equal wing-pointed leaves. The flowers are produced in 
bunches on the top of the ſtalks; they are large and ra- 
diated, the border or rays being of a beautiful purple co- 
lour, and the middle or diſk yellow. Theſe plants flower 
from July till the froſt ſtops them, and make a fine appear- 
ance. The ſeeds ripen in autumn, which, if perwitted 5 
ſcatter, there will be plenty of plants riſe the ſpring _—_ 
ing without care ; they may be alſo ſown upon 2 0 
earth in the ſpring, and when the plants are fit to remove, 
they may be n ee about the borders of the flower 
garden. If ſome of the plants are planted in pots, an 
houſed in winter, they may be preſerved till ſpring- The 


5 


* 
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"The fixth ſort naturally on the Alps and Pyrenees ; | 
2 and an annual Aal. The root is 
compoſed of a 8 of long flender fibres; the 
talks riſe two high, and become a little ligneous in | 
autumn; are garniſhed with very narrow wing pointed 
Rares, reſembling thoſe of 1241 the flowers are 
yellow, and are produceed in ches on the top of the 
talks ; they have rays or borders, reſembling thoſe of the 
ather ſpecies. It is propagated by ſeeds, which ſhould be 
ſown. upon a bed of loamy earth, where it is only 
to the morning ſun, where the plants will riſe better than 
44 When the plants are fit to remove, 
tranſplanted on a ſhady border, where they 
l ing to 1 
weeds all the ſummer ; then they ſhould: be tranſplanted to 
the places where they are to-remain. The ing ſum- | 
mer the plants wall flower and produce ripe feeds, and the 
roots will continue, if they are in a thady ſituation and a 
amy foal. 
The ſeventh ſort 
of waters and in meiſt meadows. The root is perennial ; 
the ſtalks riſe three or four feet high, are cloſely channell- 
ed, and 1 with ſword-ſhaped leaves, which are 
hairy, and ſharply ſawed on their edges. The upper part 
of the ſtalk divides into ſeveral ſlender foot-ftalks, ſuſtaining 
yellow radiated flowers, which are ſucceeded by 
ſeeds in autumn, ſoon after which the ſtalks decay to the 
root. 


The eighth. fort grows naturally on the Helvetian moun- | 
Hope. This has a ſhrubby ſtalk, which riſes ſeven or eight 


tains, and 1s fometimes found growing tn low marſhy places 
in the Iſle of Ely. This hath a creeping root, by which 
it propagates. and ſpreads wherever it is once eſtabliſhed. 
The ſtalks of this rife four feet high, garniſhed with ſmooth 
ſpear-ſhaped leaves, ſawed on their edges, and placed al- 
ternate. The flowers are yellow, radiated, and are 
duced in a ſort of corymbus on the top of the ſtalk, which 
ue ſucceeded by ſeeds,, having down. | 

The ninth ſort grows in France; this has ſome 
reſemblance of the eighth, but che root does not creep like 


that. The leaves are ſhorter ; the ſerratures on their edges 


we very ſmall ; they embrace the ſtalks with their baſe, | 


and end in ſharp points. The flowers are produced in 
larger and looſer bunches on the top of the ftalk, and are 
of a paler yellow colour than thoſe of the former. 

The tenth ſort grows naturally in the Levant ; this has 


a perennial root. The lower leaves are long, ſmooth, and | 


ſomewhat ſhaped like a ſcymiter, the midrib being curved 
outward toward the point, and ſlightly indented on their 
edges. The ſtalk riſes fix feet high, garniſhed with leaves, 
growing ſmaller toward the top of the flalk. The flowers 
terminate the ſtalk in a compact corymbus ; they are of a 
yellow, and have rays like thoſe of the former forts. 
Theſe ſorts are eafily propagated by ſeeds or partin 
their roots; the latter is generally practiſed when the * 
15 once obtained, as that is the moſt expeditious method, 
eſpecially for the eighth ſort, whoſe roots are apt to ſpread 
and increaſe too faſt where they are not confined. The 

time to tranſplant and divide theſe roots is in autumn, 
vhen their ſtalks decay, that they may get good rooting 
before the ſpring. Theſe plants are too large for ſmall 
gardens, fo are proper furniture for large borders in exten- 
live gardens, or to plant on the fides of woods, where they 
4 be allowed room, for they ſhould have at leaſt four 
tet allowed to each. When theſe are intermixed with 
other tall growing plants in ſuch places, they will add to 
the variety. 


The eleventh ſort grows naturally on the Alps; this is a 


ed 
which are of a bright yellow colour, and are ſucceeded by 


grows naturally about Paris, by the fides | 


riſes four or five feet high, 
| baſe embraces the ſtalks ; they are irregular in their figure, 
deeply cut on their edges, 


of 
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foot high ; the whole plant is covered with a 
hoary 


very white 
own; the leaves are winged and indented ; the 


flowers are collected into a cloſe round corymbus on the 


top of the ſtalk, of a gold colour, and are radiated ; theſe 
are rarely ſucceeded by good ſeeds in England. It is pro- 
pagated by ſlipping off the heads in the autumn, and plant- 
ing them 1n a bed of loamy earth in a ſhady firuation, where 
they will put out roots, and may afterward be tranſplanted 


| into an eaſt border, where they may have the morning ſun 


only, for this plant loves a gentle loamy ſoil, and a fitua- 
tion not too much 


ſed to the ſun. | 
s naturally at the Cape of Good 


The twelfth fort grow 
Thas riſes with a ſhrubby branching ftalk fix or 


Hope. 


ſeven feet high, cloſely garniſhed with rough leaves, whoſe 


baſe embrace the ſtalks ; they are ſtiff, hairy, of a dark 
green colour, oblong, heart-ſhaped, and indented on their 
The flowers are produeed at the end of the branches, 


ſeeds in autumn. | | 
The thirteenth fort grows naturally at the Cape of Good 
This hath a very branching ſhrubby ſtalk, which 
niſhed with ſtiff leaves, whoſe 


of a pray colour on their 
under fide. The flowers grow in loofe bunches at the 
end of the branches, of a pale yellow colour. This 


fort flowers great part of ſummer, and the ſeeds riper in 


autumn. 

'The fourteenth ſort grows naturally at the Cape of Good 
feet high, garniſhed with oblong oval leaves, indented on 
their = ll, The flowers are produced in looſe bunches at 
the extremity of the branches, almoſt in form of an umbel ; 

they are of a pale yellow colour. 
Ihe three forts laſt mentioned are too tender to live in the 
open air through the winter in England, but are ſo hardy as 
only to require protection from hard froſt, ſo may be kept 
in pots, and placed either under a frame in winter, or in 
2 common green-houſe with other hardy kinds of plants, 
which require a large ſhare of air in mild weather. They 
are all eaſily propagated by ſeeds or cuttings, but the latter 
being the expeditious method, is generally practiſed 


here. If the cuttings are planted in a ſnady border during 


any of the ſummer months, they will readily take root; 
then they ſhould be taken up, and each planted in a ſepa- 
rate pot, and placed in the ſhade till they have taken new 
root; then they may be removed to a more open ſitua- 
tion, where may remain till there is danger of ſharp 
froſt; when they ſhould be removed into ſhelter, and 
treated in the ſame way as other hardy kinds of green-houſe 

lants. 
F SENNA. Tourn. Inſt. R. H. 618. tab. 319. Senna. 


The CHARACTERS are, | 

T he flower has an empalement of five leaves; it has five 
roundifh concave petals, and ten declining ſtamina, terminated ty 
obleng arched ſummits. The germen is roundiſh and compreſſed, 
ſupporting a ſhort flyle, crowned by an obtuſe fligma. The ger- 
man afterward becomes a plain, roundiſh, compreſſed pod, a little 
incurved, having two cells, divided by an intermediate partition, 
each containing one or two oblong pointed ſeeds. 

The Srgcies are, : 

1. Senna (Alexandrina) foliolis quadrijugatis lanceolatis 
acutis. Senna with four pair of ſpear-ſhaped pointed lobes to the 
leaves. 

2. Stwna (ltalfca) foliolis quinquejugatis cordatis ob- 
tuſis. Senna <with five pair of lobes to the leaves, which are 
heart-ſhaped and obtuſe, 


perennial plant, of low growth. The ſtalks ſeldom riſe a 


* 
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The faſt ſort grows naturally in Egypt ; this is ap annual 


plant, which riles with an upright branching ſtalk a foot 
bigh, garniſhed with winged leaves, compoſed of four pair 
of ſmall ſpear-ſhaped lobes, ending io acute points. The 
floq ers terminate the ſtalks in looſe bunches ; tbey are yel- 
low, compoſed of five roundiſh concave s, with ten 
ſtamina in the center ſurrounding the ſtyle ; after the flower 
is paſt, che germen turns to a roundiſh gibbous pod, having 
two cells, each containing one or two oblong ſeeds. The 
leaves of this fort are uſed in medicine, and are commonly 
known in the ſhops by the title of Senna; theſe are annu- 
ally imported from Alexandria, which occafioned the title 
of Alexandrina being added to it. This plant is a- 
gated by ſeeds, which ſhould be ſown early in the ſpring, 
upon a gcod hot-bed ; and when the, plants are come up, 
and are fit to remove, they ſhould be each planted in a 
ſmall pot, and plunged into a freſh hot- bed, ſhading them 
from the ſun till they have taken new root, after which 
they muſt be treated in the ſame way as the moſt tender. 
exotics ; for as this is an annual plant, unleſs they are 
brought forward in the ſpring, they will not flower in this 
c2untry ; therefore they muſt be conſtantly kept in the hot- 
bed all the ſummer, obſerving to admit plenty of ait in 
warm weather; by which method I have frequently had 
theſe plauts in flower, but it is very rare that they perfect 
their {eds in England. 3 | 
The ſecond ſort own naturally in India, from whence I 
have received the ſeeds ; for though it is called Italian, 
yet the plant does not grow there naturally. This is alſo 
an annual plant, riſing with a branching ſtalk a foot and a 
half high ; the leaves are winged, each having five pair of 
2 lobes, which are inverted, the point joining 
the branches, and the obtuſe part is upward: they are of a 
ſea-green colour, and of a thick confiftence, The flowers 
are produced at the end of the branches, ſhaped. like thoſe 
of the firſt ſort, but are larger, and of a brighter yellow 
colour. If the plants are brought forward early. in the 


ſpring, they will flower in July, and by ſo doing good ſeeds | 


may be obtained here. This fort is propagated in the ſame 
way as the firſt, and the plants require the — treatment. 
SENNA THE ELADDER. See Cor ur EzA. 
SENNA THE SCORPION. See Eukaus. 
SENSIBLE PLANT. See Miwuosa. | 
SER APIAS. Lin. Gen. Plant. gc 3. Baſtard Hellebore. 
The CHARACTERS arc, | 
It has a fngle fbalt; the Heal of the fiexcer is at @ diſtance. 
The germen ſuſtains the fiewer, which has no empalement, I ut 
has five ol ling oval petals. T he nectarium is the length of the 
petal, hullewwed at the Faſe, eval, and gibbous below, cut into 
three points The fiewwer bas laue ſhort lamina fitting upon the 
pointal, terminated by erect ſummits, placed under the ufper lip 
of the nectarium; and an oblong contoried germen, fitaaged under 
the flower, the flyle growing 10 the upper lip of the nectarium, 
crowned by an ot ſelete lipma. The germen afierward becemes 
an oval, oltuſe, three-cernered capſule, armed with three eels, 
opening with a val te under each, kaving one cell, filled with 
ſmall ſeeds. 
The Srecies are, EIS 
1. SERAP14S (Hellebor ine) bulbis fibroſis, nectarii labio 
obtuſo crenato petalis breriore. Act. Upſal. 1740. Serafias 
<evith fibrous bulbs, and the lip of the nectarium ol iuſe, crenated, 
and fherter than the petal. . 
2. SERAPIAS (Damoſonizm) bulbis fi broſis, petalis nec- 
tario Ic ngioribus obtuſis, foliis lanceolatis nervoſis. Serapias 
wth ft reus l ull s. obluje petals hich are longer than the nec- 
1a ium, and veired ſpear-fhafed leaves. 
3- SERAPLAS (Paluſtre) bulbis fibrcfis, petalis reflexis, 
ne Aarii labi) obtuſo, foliis enſiformibus nervcſis. Serapias 


— 


above are 
the ſtalks at their baſe. The ftalk is adorned with flowers 
toward the top, which have ſome reſemblance to thoſe of 


leaves, which embrace the ftalks with their baſe. 


awith 
tuſe, and fwword- 


quinquefido clauſo, foliis lanceolatis nervoſis 
libus. Serapias with fibrous bulbs, the 
inte frue 
falls. N . 


naturally in Great-Britain and Ireland, but as I have not 
had the 
ble the reader with an im 


'ers, diſpoſed ina looſe ſpike ; they have five petals, 1 
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fibrous bulbs, reflexed petals, the lip 


the ne&arium 
* veined leaves. 7 N . 
4. SEBRAPIAS (Latifolium) bulbis fibroſis, nectarii labia 
amplexicay- 
Pr lip of the 2 — 5 
parts, and fpear-ſpaped weined keaves embracing the 


There are ſome other ſpecies'of this genus which: 


good fortune to meet with them, fo I ſhall not troy. 


perfect account of them from 
books : there are alſo a greater number of them which grow 
naturally in — — of "_ I have ſamples in 
my collection; but having never ſeen any growin ; 
them, I ſhall not inſert them here. 5 | a — 
- The firſt fort grows naturally in woods and ſhady places 
in 9 of England; the roots are compoſed of mar 
thick fleſhy fibres, from which ariſes a ſingle jointed ſtal 
a foot high, garniſhed at ezch joint with one veined leaf; 
thoſe on the lower part of the ftalk are oval, but thoſe 
ſpear-ſhaped, ending in acute points, embracing 


Orchis, compoſed of two whitiſh, and three herbaceous 
tals, which expand, and in the middle appears the deb 
rium, which has a reſemblance of a diſboweled body of a 
fly, of a purpliſh colour. Under the flower 1s fituated a 
channelled oblong head, which, after the flower is paſt, ſwells 
and becomes a ſeed-veſſel, filled with very ſmall ſeeds. 
The ſecond ſort grows naturally in Stoken-Church woods 
in Oxfordſhire, and in ſeveral parts of Weſtmoreland and 
Lancaſhire. This has, fleſhy fibrous roots, not quite fo thick 
as thoſe of the former ; the ſtalks riſe more than a foot high, 
garniſhed with ſpear-ſh veined leaves, ending in acute 
points, of a lucid green, and fit cloſe to the ſtalk. The 
flowers are white, diſpoſed alternately on the upper part of 
the ſtalk ; the three outer petals are large, and two ſmaller” 
within; in the center is ſituated the gaping nectarium, 
which appears to have two wings. | NR. 
The third ſort grows naturally in marſhy woods in — 
parts of England; this has a fleſhy fibrous root, from whic 
ariſe a ſingle ſtalk a foot and a half high, garniſhed at bot- 
tom with 1 veined leaves, embracing the ſtalk 
with their baſe, ending in acute points. The upper part 
of the ſtalk is garniſhed with faded purpliſh-coloured flow- 


a large nectarium like the body of a fly, with a yellowih 
head, ſtriped with purple and a white body; the lip which 
hangs down is white, and fringed on the edge. 
The fourth ſort was diſcovered firſt in Hertfordſhire, 
but ſince it has been found growing in many other places. 
The root of this is compoſed of fleſby fibres; the ſtalks riſe 
more than a foot high, garniſhed with ſpear-ſhaped _ 
ſtalk is terminated by a looſe ſpike cf white flowers, com- 
poſed of five petals, and a large five-pointed nectarium. 
which is ſhut ; the germen is oblong and channelled: this 
afterward becomes a capſule of the ſame form, filled with 
ſmail ſeeds. SED : : 
Theſe plants are rarely kept in gardens, being difh- 
cult to propagate, ſo there are few who have attempted 
them. They may be taken op from the places where 8 
naturally grow, when their leaves begin to decay, —_ 
planted in a ſhady moiſt place, where they will thrive aud 
tiower. | 
SERJANIA. See PAuLLINIA. 
SERPENTARIA. See Ar1STOLOCHIA. 
SERPYLLUM. See Thrmvus. 
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SERRATULA. Dillen. Nov. Gen. 8. Saw-wort. 


The 8 are, hae 
flowers are oe of many te 4, con- 
2 in one LA ndrical empalement ; the ſcales of which 
art Joor Rogen ending in acute points. The bermapbroditt flo- 
rels art 7 of one petal. The tube is inflexed, 
the brim is bellied, and cut into fue poriits ; they have each froe 
hair-like lamina, terminated by cylindrical ſummits ; and 

an oval germen, ſupporting a ſlender flyle, crowned by two ob- 


reflexed fligmas. The germen afterward turns to a vertical, 
2 bert feed, with down, which ripens in the 
ent. | . | | 


The SPECIES are, | | 17 08 
1. SERRATULA (Tincteria) foliis pinnatifidis, pinna ter- 
ninali maxima. Hort. Cliff. 391. Sau- wort with win 
guinted lea vet, whoſe end lobe is the large; common Saw- 
Ju | 


2. SERRATULA (A4ltiſſima) foliis lanceolato-oblongis ſer- 
ntis ſubtus tomentoſis. Saw-wort with oblong ſpear-ſhaped 
haves, which are ſaved, and downy on their under fide. 

3. SERRATULA (Glauca) foliis ovato-oblongis acumi- 
natis ſerratis, floribus corymboſis, calycibus ſubrotundis. 
Flor. Virg. 92. Saw-wort with oblong, oval, acute-pointed, 
ſawed lea de, and flowers in a us, whoſe empalements 
art roundiſh, | | 

e (Squarre/a) foliis linearibus, calycibus 
fquarrofis ſeſſilibus acuminatis. Hort. Cliff. 392. Saw-wort 
with linzar leaves and rough empalements, *hich fit cloſe to the 
falle, ending in acute points. <= 

5. SERRATULA (Scarrigſa) foliis lanceolatis integerri- 
mis, calycibus ſquarrofis pedunculatis obtuſis lateralibus. 
Lin. Sp. Pl. 818. Saww-wwort ævith entire ſpear-ſhaped leaves, 
ani rough emfalements, having obtuſe foot-flalks proceeding from 
the fide of the flalks. Sk 

6. Seas ATV A (Spicata) foliis linearibus, floribus ſeſſi- 
libus lateralibus ſpicatis, caule ſimplici. Lin. Sp. Pl. 819. 
daw-wort with linear lea ves, flowers in ſpikes from the fide of 
the falks fitting cloſe, and a fingle fallt. 

7. SERRATULA (Caroliniana) foliis lanceolatis rigidis, 
acute ſerratis, caule corymboſo. Saw-wort with ftiff ſpear- 
ſhaped leaves ſharply ſawved, and flalks forming a corymbus. ' 

8. SerRRaATULA (Prealta) foliis oblongo-lanceolaris, in- 
tegerrimis ſubtus hirſutis. Saww-zwort with oblong, ſpear- 
Ha ed, entire leawes, hairy on their under fide. © | 

9. SERRATULA (Patzla) foliis oblongo-ovatis OUtute- 
dentatis, caule ramoſo patulo, calycibus ſubrotundis mol- 


libus. Saw-quort with oblong oval leaves bluntly indented, 'a+ | fibro f 
leaves are entire, hoary on their under fide, fitting cloſe to 


branching ſpreading ſtalk, and ſoft roundiſb empalements. 

10. SERRATULA (Alpina) calycibus ſubhirſutis ovatis. 
Lin. Sp Plant. £16. Saw-wort «vith oval empalements a 
lule hairy. | 
The firit ſort grows naturally in moiſt woods and marſhes 
in many parts of England, fois rarely admitted into gardens. 
There are two varieties of this, one with a white, and the 
ther a purple flower. The rcot' is nnial ; the lower 
leaves are ſometimes entire, and at others are cut almoſt to 
the midrib into many jags; they are ſmooth, of a deep 
green, and neatly fawed on their edges. The ſtalks rife 
wo feet high, garniſhed with wing-pointed leaves, whoſe 
extreme lobe is much larger than the other; the upper part 
of the talk divides into 3 foot · ſtalks, ſuſt:ining at the 
top oblong ſquamous heads or empalements, which include 
ſeveral hermaphrodite florets. | | 

The ſecond fort grows naturally in North America; this 

sa perennial root, ſending out ſeveral channelled ſtalks 
[ven or eight feet high, garniſhed with ſpear- ſhaped leaves. 
lightly ſawed on their edges, which are downy on their 
under fide, ſitting cloſe to the flalk; the upper part of the 


* 


; 


; 


ht At. A 


| alle divides into foot-falk 


| 
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s, which ſuſtain purple flowers 
in ſcaly empalements. 4 

The third fort is a native of North America; the root is 
perennial ; the ſtalks riſe ſix or ſeven feet high. The leaves 
are oblong; oval, iff, ſawed on their edges, and of a light 
green on both fides. The flowers grow in a looſe corymbns 
at the top of the ſtalk ; they are purple, and have roundiſh 
empalements. | 

The fourth ſort grows naturally in Carolina. This has a 
tuberous root; ſending out a ſingle flalk three feet high, 
garniſhed with ſtiff linear leaves, which are entire, and 
rough to the touch, of a pale green on both fides. The 
upper part of the ſtalk is adorned with purple flowers, 
having eblong, rough; prickly empalements; thefe fit cloſe 
to the fide of the talk alternately, and the ſtalk is termi- 
minated by one head, which is larger than the other. 

The fifth ſort grows naturally in moſt parts of North 
America; this has a tuberous root, from which comes 
out one ſtrong channelled ſtalk three or four feet high, 
cloſely garniſhed with narrow ſpear-ſhaped leaves, which 
are entire. The upper part of the ſtalk is adorned with 


looſe ſpikes of purple flowers, which come out from the 
fide upon pretty long blunt foot-ſtalks ; they have la 


rough empalements, compoſed of wedge-ſhaped ſcales. The 
flowers on the top of the ſpike blow firſt, and are ſucceeded 
by the other downward, which is contrary to the uſual 
order of the greateſt number of plants, whoſe flowers are 
ranged in ſpikes. | 

The fixth fort is a native of North America; this has a 


tuberous root, from which comes forth a fingle ſtatk from 


two to three feet high, garniſhed with very narrow ſmooth 
leaves, fitting cloſe to the ſtalk without any order. The 
upper part of the ſtalk is adorned with ſmaller purple 
flowers than thoſe of the former, fitting very cloſe to the 
ſtalk, forming a long looſe ſpike. | 
The ſeventh ſort is alſo a native of North America; this 
has à perennial fibrous root, from which ariſe ſeveral ſtron 
purple ftalks upward of fix feet high, garniſhed with if 


ſpear-ſhaped leaves, deeply ſawed on their edges, of a pale 


green on their under fide. The upper part of the ſtalk di- 
'vides into ſmall branches, forming a looſe corymbus of 
purple flowers, which are irregular in height, ſome of the 
flowers ſtanding upon ſhorter foot-ſtalks than the other; 


| their empalements are round, and the fcales terminate in 
briſtly 5 | : | 
; | The'eighth fort grows naturally in Carolina; this has a 


ints. 
fibrous perennial root ; the ftalk rifes four feet high ; the 


the ſtalk; The flowers grow in looſe bunches at the end 
of the branches; they have oval empalements, compoſed 
of a few ſcales, which terminate in briſtles. The flowers 
are of a pale putple colour. 

The ninth ſort grows naturally in the northern parts of 
China. This is an annual plant, with an herbaceous ftalk 
a-foot and a half high, covered lightly with a white meal ; 
the branches fpread out almoſt horizontally, garniſhed with 
ſmooth, oblong, oval leaves, which have a few blunt in- 
dentures on their edges, of a _ green colour. The 
flowers are produced 1n looſe bunches at the extremity of 
the branches, having roundiſh ſoft empalements, whoſe 
ſcales end with hairy points, including hermaphrodite florets 
of a bluiſh purple colour. | 

The tenth ſort grows naturally on the tops of mountains 
in Wales and the north of England, and 1s but ſeldom kept 
in gardens. The root is perenxial, from which ariſe two 
or three ſtalks a foot and a half high, of a deep green co- 
lour, channelled, and garniſhed with deep green leaves. 


Fiom the middle of the ſtalk upward, there are hy 
ent 
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The fi ſort grows naturally in Egypt ; this is ap annual 
lant, which riles with an upright branching ſtalk a foot 
Liek, arniſhed with winged leaves, compoſed of four pair 
of fall ſpear-ſhaped lobes, ending in acute points. The 
foyers terminate the ſtalks in looſe bunches ; they are yel- 
low, compoſed of five roundiſh concave petals, with ten 
ſtamina in the center ſurrounding the ſtyle ; after the flower 
is paſt, the germen turns to a roundiſh gibbous pod, having 
two cells, each containing one or two oblong ſeeds. The 
leaves of this fort are uſed in medicine, and are commonly 
known in the ſhops by the title of Senna; theſe are annu- 
ally imported from Alexandria, which occafioned the title 
of Alexandrina being added to. it. This plant is a- 
gated by ſeeds, which ſhould be ſcwn early in the ſpring, 
upon Aa gcod hot-bed 5 and when the. plants are come up, 
and are fit to remove, they ſhould be each planted in a 
ſmall pot, and plunged into a freſh hot-bed, ſhading.them 
from the ſun till they have taken new root, after which 
they muſt be treated in the ſame way as the moſt tender 
exotics ; for as this is an annual plant, unleſs they are 
brought forward in the ſpring, they will not flower in this 
cuntry ; therefore they muſt be conſtantly kept in the hot- 
bed all the ſummer, obſerving to admit plenty of air in 
warm weather; by which method I have frequently had 
theſe plauts in flower, but it is very rare that they perfect 
their feeds in England. 5 | 
The ſecond ſort 2 naturally in India, from whence I 
have received the ſeeds ; for though it is called Italian, 
yet the plant does not grow there naturally. This is alſo 
an annual plant, riſing with a branching ſtalk a foot and a 
half high ; the leaves are winged, each having five pair of 
heart-ſhaped lobes, which are inverted, the point joining 
the branches, and the obtuſe part is upward : they are of a 
ſea-green colour, and of a thick confiſtence, The flowers 
are produced at the end of the branches, ſhaped, like thoſe 
of the firſt ſort, but are larger, and of a brighter yellow 
colour, If the plants are brought forward early. in the 
ſpring, they will flower in July, and by ſo doing good ſeeds 
may be obtained here. This ſort is propagated in the ſame 
way as the firſt, and the plants require the — treatment. 
ENNA THE ELADDER. See Corlur zA. 
SENNA THE SCORPION. See Emtrvus. 
SENSIBLE PLANT. See Minosa. 
SER APIAS. Lin. Gen. Plant. gc3. Baſtard Hellebore. 
| The CyaracTERs are, 1 oc 
It has a ſngle falk ; the ail of the fiexcer is at @ diflance. 
T he germen ſuſtains the fiewer, wwhich'has no empalement, I ut 
has five ol ng oval petals. The nectarium is the length of the 
petal, hullewwed at the Faſe, eval, and gibbous below, cut into 
three points T he flower bas laue Gori lamina feiting upon the 
pointal, terminated by erect ſummits, placed under the upper lip 
of the nectarium; and an oblong contorted germen, ſituated undcr 
the flower, the ftyle grcabing to the upper lip of the nectarium, 
crowned by an ot ſelete fliema. The germen afterward becemes 
an oval, obtuſe, three-cernered capfule, armed with three keels, 


opening with a valve under each, having one cell, filled with 
ſmall ſeeds. 


The Speis are, ; 


1. SERAP1AS (Hellebor ine) bulbis fibrofis, nectarii labio 


obtuſo crenato petalis brevicre. Act. Upſal. 1740. Serafias 
evith fibrous bulbs, and the l 


% of the neftarium ol tuſe, creuated, 
and fherter than the petal. . 

2. SERAPIAS (Damoſonizm) bulbis fibroſis, petalis nec- 
tario Ic ngtoribus obtuſis, foliis lanceolatis nervoſis. Serapias 
wh fitrous Lulks, obiuje petals hich are longer than the nec- 
a lum, and veired ſpear-fhafed leaves. | 

3- SERAPLIAS (Paluſtre) bulbis fibroſis, petalis reflexis, 
ne-tarii labi) obtuſo, foliis enſi foi mibus nervcſis. Serapias 


1- 
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with. fibrous bulbs, reflexed petals, the lip 
tuſe, and fword-ſhaped veined leaves. 


of the get . 
4. SsrRAaPIas (Latifolium) bulbis fibroſis, nedzrzi la:. 
quinquefido clauſo, foliis lanceolatis nervoſis ample, labio 


ats. | * 8 
There are ſome other ſpecies of this genus which 


amples in 

An growin 
of them, I ſhall not — them here. 4 — 
I be firſt fort grows naturally in woods and ſhady places 


in 1 of England; the roots are compoſed of mai 
thick fleſhy fibres, from which ariſes a ſingle jointed tal 


. | a foot high, garniſhed at each joint with one veined leaf; 


thoſe on the lower part of the ſtalk are oval, but thoſe 
above are ſpear-ſhaped, ending in acute points, embracing 
the ſtalks at their baſe. The ſtalk is adorned with flowers 
toward the top, which have ſome reſemblance to thoſe of 
Orchis, compoſed of two whitiſh, and three herbaceous pe- 


rium, which has a reſemblance of a diſboweled body of a 
fly, of a purpliſh colour. Under the flower is fituated a 
channelled oblong head, which, after the flower 1s paſt, ſwells 
and becomes a ſeed-veſſel, filled with very ſmall ſeeds. 
The ſecond fort grows naturally in Stoken-Church woods 
in Oxfordſhire, . and in ſeveral parts of Weſtmoreland and 
Lancaſhire. This has. fleſhy fibrous roots, not quite fo thick 
as thoſe of the former ; the ſtalks riſe more than a foot high, 
garniſhed with ſpear-ſhaped veined leaves, ending in acute 
points, of a lucid green, and fit cloſe to the ſtalk. The 
flowers are white, diſpoſed alternately on the upper part of 
the ſtalk; the three outer petals are large, and two ſmaller” 
within; in the center is ſituated the gaping nectarium, 
which appears to have two wings. EY OY 
The third fort grows naturally in marſhy woods in — 
parts of England; this has a fleſhy fibrous root, from whic 
ariſe a ſingle ſtalk a foot and a half high, garniſhed at bot- 
tom with fword-thaed veined leaves, embracing the ftaik 
with their baſe, ending in acute points. 'The upper part' 
of the ſtalk is garriſhed with faded purpliſh-coloured flow- 
'ers, diſpoſed ina looſe ſpike ; they have five petals, Weg 
a large nectarium like the body of a fly, with a yellowih 
head, ſtriped with purple and a white body ; the hp which 
hangs down is white, and fringed on the edge. * 
The fourth ſort was diſcovered firſt in Hertfordſhire, 
but ſince it has been found growing in many other places. 
The root of this is compoſed of fleſby fibres; the talks riſe 
more than a foot high, garniſhed with ſpear-ſhaped veined 
leaves, which embrace the ſtalks with their baſe. The 
ſtalk is terminated by a looſe ſpike cf white flowers, com- 
poſed of five petals, and a large five-pointed nectarium, 
which is ſhut; the germen is oblong and channelled: this 
afterward becomes a capſule of the ſame form, filled with 
ſmall ſeeds. | | 
Theſe plants are rarely kept in gardens, being difi- 
cult to propagate, ſo there are few who have atrem pted 
them. They may be taken op from the places where oy | 
naturally grow, when their leaves begin to decay, 2 


planted in a ſhady moiſt place, where they will thrive and 
flower. | | 


SERJANIA. See PavuLLINIA. 


SERPENTARIA. See ArISTOLOCHIA. 
SERPYLLUM. See Thymus. 


SERRA- 


tals, which expand, and in the middle appears the neQa- 


7 
lun 
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em; 
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SERRATULA. Dillen. Nov. Gen. 8. Saw-wort. * 


The CHARACTERS are, | 


Phe flowers are compoſed of many hermaphrodite florets, con- 


nine in one common cylindrical empalement; the ſcales of which 
art ſpar ee ending in acute points. The broditt flo- 
rels art 7 of one petal. T he tube is inflexed, 
the brim 18 bellied, and cut into points; they ba ve each foe 

hair-like lamina, terminated by cylindrical ſummits ; and 
an owal germen, ſupporting a ſlender flyle, crowned by tar ob- 


reflexed fi gmas. T he germen afterward turns to a vertical, 
hey ſingle ſeed, with dovn, which ripens in the 
enpalement | bi: | 


The SyrEciEs are, 

1. SeRRATULA (TirdForia) foliis pinnatifidis, pinna ter- 
ninali maxima. Hort. Cliff. 391. Saw-wort with wing- 
pointed leaves, whoſe end lobe is the large; common Sa- 
7 


2. SERRATULA (Altiſina) foliis lanceolato-oblongis ſer- 
ntis ſubtus tomentoſis. Saw-wort with oblong ſpear-ſhaped 
haves, which are ſawed, and downy on their under fide. 

3. SERRATULA (Glauca) foliis ovato-oblongis acumi- 
natis ſerratis, floribus corymboſis, calycibus ſubrotundis. 
Flor. Virg. 92. Saww-wwort with oblong, oval, acute-pointed, 
ſawed leaves, and flowers in a corymbus, whoſe empalements 
are roundiſop. fo 

4- SERRATULA (Squarre/a) foliis linearibus, calycibus 
ſquarroſis ſeſſilibus acuminaris. Hort. Cliff. 392. Saw-wor? 
with linear leaves and rough empalements, Which fat cloſe to the 
falle, ending in acute points. 

5. SERRATULA (Scarrioſa) foliis lanceolatis — 
mis, calycibus ſquarrofis pedunculatis obtuſis lateralibus. 
Lin. Sp. Pl. 818. Saxw-wwort ævith entire ſpear-ſhaped leaves, 
ani rough emfalements, having obtuſe foot-flalks proceeding from 

the fide of the flalks. 4k 

6. SexRATULA (Spicata) foliis linearibus, floribus ſeſſi- 
libus lateralibus ſpicatis, caule fimplici. Lin. Sp. PI. 819. 
Sdaw-wort with linear leaves, flowers in ſpikes from the fide of 
the falks fitting cloſe, and a fingle falt. 7.24 T0 LOTION 

7. SERRATULA (Caroliniana) foliis lanceolatis rigidis, 
acute ſerratis, caule corymboſo. Saw-wort with iff. ſpear- 
ſhaped lea ves ſharply ſawwed, and flalks forming a corymbus. ' 

8. SerRRaATULa (Prealta) foliis oblongo-lanceolatis, in- 
tegerrimis ſubtus hirſutis. Sazw-wort with oblong, ſpear- 
{bafed, entire leawes, hairy on their under fide. ik 5 

9. SERRATULA (Patzla) foliis oblongo-ovatis obtu: e- 
dentatis, caule ramoſo patulo, calycibus ſubrotundis mol- 


libus. Saw-quort with oblong oval leaves bluntly indented, a l 
leaves are entire, hoary on their under fide, fitting cloſe to 


branching ſpreading ftalk, and ſoft roundiſh empalements. 

10. SERRATULA (Alpina) calycibus ſubhirſutis ovatis. 
Lin. Sp Plant. £16. Saw-wort <vith oval empalements a 
lule hairy. | | 34. IM 
The firit fort grows naturally in moiſt woods and marſhes 
in many parts of England, ſo is rarely admitted into gardens. 

here are two varieties of this, one with a white, and the 
ether a purple flower. The root is nnial ; the lower 
leaves are ſometimes entire, and at others are cut almoſt to 
the midrib into many jags; they are ſmooth, of a deep 
green, and neatly fawed on their edges. The ſtalks rife 
wo feet high, garniſhed with wing-pointed leaves, whoſe 
extreme lobe is much larger than the other; the upper part 
of the talk divides into ' roi foot-ſtalks, ſuſtzining at the 
top oblong ſquamous heads or empalements, which include 
ſevera] hermaphrodite florets. | 

The ſecond ſort grows naturally in North America; this 
a perennial root, ſending out ſeveral channelled ſtalks 
eren or eight feet high, garniſhed with ſpear- ſhaped leaves, 
lightly ſawed on their edges, which are downy on their 
under fide, fitting cloſe to the ſlalk; the upper part of the 


* 


| alle divides inte Wot-ftalks, which ſuſtain 


looſe ſpikes of 
ſide upon pretty 
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{ purple flowers 
in ſcaly empalements. , 
The third ſort is a native of North America; the root is 
perennial ; the ſtalks riſe ſix or ſeven feet high. The leaves 
are 8 tf, ſawed on their edges, and of a light 
green on both fides. The flowers grow in a looſe corymbns 
at the top of the ſtalk ; they are purple, and have roundiſli 
empalements. 
The fourth ſort grows naturally in Carolina. This has a 


tuberous root; ſending out a ſingle ſtalk three feet high, 
| garniſhed with ſtiff linear leaves, which are entire, and 


rough to the touch, of a pale green on both fides. The 


upper part of the ſtalk is adorned with purple flowers, 
having eblong, rough; prickly empalements; theſe fit cloſe 


to the fide of the ſtalk alternately,” and the ſtalk is termj- 
minated by one head, which is larger than the other. 

The fifth ſort grows naturally in moſt parts of North 
America; this has a tuberous root, from which comes 
out one ſtrong channelled ftalk three or four feet high, 
cloſely garniſhed with narrow ſpear-ſhaped leaves, which 
are entire. The upper part of the ſtalk is adorned with 
purple flowers, which come out from the 
long blunt foot-ſtalks ; they have la 
rough empalements, compoſed of wedge-ſhaped ſcales. The 
flowers on the top of the ſpike blow firſt, and are ſucceeded 
by the other downward, which is contrary to the uſual 
order of the greateſt number of plants, whoſe flowers are 
ranged in ſpikes. 

T he fixth fort is a native of North America ; this has a 
tuberous root, from which comes forth a fingle ſtalk from 
two to three feet high, iſhed with very narrow ſmooth 
leaves, fitting cloſe to the ſtalk without any order. The 
upper part of the ſtalk is adorned with ſmaller purple 
flowers than thoſe of the former, fitting very cloſe to the 
ſtalk, forming a long looſe ſpike. | 

The — ſort is alſo a native of. North America; this 
has à perennial fibrous root, from which ariſe ſeveral tron 
purple ftalks upward of fix feet high, garniſhed with nf 


ſpear-ſhaped leaves, deeply ſawed on their edges, of a pale 


green on their under fide. The upper part cf the ſtalk di- 
vides into ſmall branches, forming a looſe corymbus of 
purple flowers, which are irregular in height, ſome of the 
flowers ſtanding upon ſhorter foot-ſtalks than the other; 


| their empalements are round, and the fcales terminate in 


briſtly points. | | | 
; | Theieighth fort grows naturally in Carolina; this has a 
fibrous perennial root; the ſtalk rifes four feet high; the 


the ſtalk. The flowers grow in looſe bunches at the end 
of the branches; they have oval empalements, compoſed 
of a few ſcales, which terminate in briſtles. The flowers 
are of a pale purple colour. 
The ninth ſort grows naturally in the northern parts of 
China. This is an annual plant, with an herbaceous ftalk 
a-foot and a half high, covered lightly with a white meal ; 
the branches fpread out almoſt horizontally, garniſhed witk 
ſmocth, oblong, oval leaves, which have a few blunt in- 
dentures on their edges, of a light green colour. The 
flowers are produced in looſe bunches at the extremity of 
the branches, having roundiſh ſoft empalements, whoſe 
ſcales end with hairy points, including hermaphrodite florets 
of a bluiſh purple colour. | 
The tenth ſort grows naturally on the tops of mountains 

in Wales and the north of England, and is but ſeldom kept 
in gardens. The root is perenxial, from which ariſe two 
or three ſtalks a foot and a half high, of a deep green co- 
lour, channelled, and garniſhed with deep green leaves. 
From the middle of the ſtalk upward, there are * 
ent 


SE 8 
{ent out from the fide, which ere&, and ſuſtais at 


the top ſmall bunches of purple oa, which have oblong 
lender empalements a litths hairy.”- - Sor 


| The eight ſorts which are fr mentioned, are hardy pe- 


rennial plants, ſo will thrive in the open air in England. 
The fr 1 - other are 


is rarely admitted into gardens, byt the 
N preſerved in the gardens of the curious. The 
fourth, fifth, and fixth forts, have lar 

are propagated only by ſeeds, which 
Iand. eſe ſhould be ſown 
for if they are ex 


ſucceed well. The ſeeds will oſten grow the firft ſummer, 


Idom ripen in Eng- 
on an eaſt- aſ border, 


if they are ſown early in the ſpring, but ſometimes they 


will remain in the ground a yeat 
ſo that if 


* 


the plants appear; 


rom weeds till the following ſpring, when, if 
were good, the plants will come up ; when theſe appear, 
if they are too cloſe, ſome of the plants ſhould be carefully 
drawn out while they are young, and planted in another 
border four inches afunder'; in this place they may re- 


main till autumn, when theſe, and alſo thoſe in the ſeed-· bed, 


ſhould be carefully removed to the places where they are | 


deſigned to remain; the following ſammer theſe plants will 
flower, and the roots will abide ſeveral years, if they are 
- Planted in a light loamy ſoil not over-wet. 5 
The other perennial forts may he pro 
of the roots; the beſt time for doing this is in autumn, 
when their ſtalks begin to decay; for when they are re- 
moved in the ſpring, if the ſeaſon ſhould prove 
roots will not be ſufficiealy eſtabliſhed to flower well the 
fame year. Theſe plants ſhould not be removed or parted 
oftener than every third year, if they are expected to grow 
ſtrong ; nor ſhould they be parted into ſmall heads, for 
thoſe will make no figure the firſt year. As theſe you! 


goo toll ſo they ſhould be planted in the middle o 


mn between ſhrubs, or on the borders of woods, where 
ey 


flower, as they require no other culture than to. dig the 
ground between them every ſpring. | | 

The tenth ſort is a perennial plant, which may be pro- 
pagated by its creeping roots, and may be- planted in a 
— border, where it will thrive, and annually produce 
flowers. 

The ninth ſort is an annual plant; the ſeeds of this ſhould 
be ſown upon a moderate hot-bed the beginning of April, 
and, when the plants come up, and are fit to remove, they 
ſhould be tranſplanted to a freſh hot-bed to bring them for- 
ward; afterward they ſhould be treated in the fame way as 
other hardy annual plants. 


SESAMUM. Lin. Gen. Plant. 700. Oily Grain. 
The CyuaracTers are, | 
The flower has an ere 
into five wery. ſhort equal parts. The has one ringent 
petal, with a roundiſh tube the length of the empalement ; the 
cLaps are ſwollen, and bell-ſhaped ; the brim is cut into frve points, 
four of which are almoſt equal, the other is twice their length. 
It bas four tamina rifing from the tube, which are ſhorter than 
the petal, the two inner being ſhorter than the other, terminated 
ty erett ſummits ; ard an oval hairy germen, ſupporting @ ſlender 
Arle longer than the tamina, crowned by a fpear-ſhaped ftigma, 
divided in two parts. The germen afierward becomes an — 
almaſt four-cornered capſule, having four cells, filled with oval 
compreſſed ſeeds. 
. The Species are, 


uf, cut at the top 


1. SESAMUM (Orientale] foliis ovato-oblongis integris. - 
Hort. Cliff. 318. Sau with oblong, oval, entire leaves. Fower, ſupporting to reflexed Ales, 


knobbed roots, fo 


poſed to the mid-day ſun they ſeldom 


that if they ſhould not come up the fait ſeaſon, the 
— ſhould not be diſturbed, but muſt be 2. — 
8 


agated by parting 


5 their 


rs, or with other tall plants; they may be planted in 


will have a good effect, during their continuance in 
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2. Su auun (Fndicum) foliis inſerioribus trifdis. 
Leyd. 292. Seſamum with trifid lower leaves. * 

3. Sz5anun (Triſalatam) ſoliis omnibus trifidis, Sefa- 
mum with all the leaves trifid. = 

The firſt fort is cultivated in great plenty in the 
but is ſoppolſed to have been brought there from India. It 
is an annual plant, rifing with an herbaceous four-cornereg 
ſtalk two. feet high, ſending out a few ſhort fide branches: 
the leaves are oblong, oval, a little hairy, and ſtand p - 
fite. The flowers terminate the talks in looſe ſpikes ; he, 
are ſmall, of a dirty white colour, ſhaped fomewhat like 
thoſe of the Foxglove. After the flowers are paſt, the ger 
men turns to an oval 8 capſule with four cells, 
fillad with oval compreſſed feeds, which ripen in autumn. 

The ſecond ſart grows naturally in India; this is alſo an 
annual plant; the ſtalk riſes taller than that of the ſormer; 
the lower leaves are cut into three parts, which is the only 
difference between them. ' 

The third fort grows, naturally in Africa. This is alſo 
an annual. plant, with a taller and more branched ſtalk 
than either. of the former, in which it differs from both 
the other. 172 „ i650; 

The firſt ſort is frequently cultivated in all the eaſtern 
countries, and alſo in Africa, as a pulſe ; and of late years 
the ſeeds have been introduced into — by 18 African 
negroes, where they ſacceed extremely well. inhabi - 
tants of that country make an oil from the ſeed, which will 
keep good many years, without having any rancid ſmell 

or taſte, but in two years becomes quite mild; fo that when 
the warm tafte of the ſeed, which is in the oil when firſt 

drawn, is worn off, they uſe it as a ſallad oil, and for all 


the purpoſes of ſweet oil. Lg. 6. 

The feeds of this plant are alſo uſed by the negroes for 
food, which ſeeds they parch over the fire, and then mix 
them with water, and ſtew other ingredients with them, 
which makes an hearty food. Sometimes a. ſort of pud- 

ding is made of theſe ſeeds, in the ſame manner as with 
| Millet or Rice, and is by ſome perſons eſteemed, and is 
rarely uſed. for theſe purpoſes in Europe, This is called 
Benny, or Bonny, in Carolina. Et 
In England theſe plants are preſerved in botanic gardens 
as curioſities. Their ſeeds mutt he ſown, in the ſpring upon 
a hot-bed, and when the plants are come up, they muſt be 
tranſplanted into a freſh hot-bed to bring them forward. 
After they have acquired a tolerable degree of ſtrength, 
they ſhould be planted into pots, and plunged into another 
hot-bed, managing them as hath been directed for Amara1- 
thuſes, to which ſhall refer the reader to avoid repetition ; 
for if theſe plants are not thus brought forward in the for- 
mer part of the ſummer, they will not produce good ſeeds 
in this country. 


The ſeed of the firft ſort is mentioned in the liſt of offi- 


| cinal ſimples in the Collage Diſpenſatory, but is rarely 


uſed in medicine in Engla From nine pounds of this 
ſeed which came from Carolina, there were upwards of two 
quarts df oil drawn, which is as great a quantity as hath 


poſe, might occaſion its being called Oily Grain. 
SESELI. Boerh. Ind. alt. 1. p. 50. Wild Spignel. 
The CHARACTERS are, * 1 III 
It has an umbellated flower ; the particular umbels ar 
ſhort, multiplex, and almoſt globular. The principal umbel yy 
no involucrum; the particular ones have a many — 7 
involucrum, which is as long as the umbel z 2 principal umbe 
is uniferm. The flowers have five inflexe 5 
«which are unequal ; they have each five axvl-ſhaped a . 
minated by ſingle ſummits. The germen is fituated under t 


crowned by obtuſe ſtiꝶ "Th 


been obtained from any vegetable whatever. This, 1 ſup- | 


ed petals, | 


"»> S> 
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„ germen afterward turns to a fmall, oval, channelled fruit, 
-. ＋ 2 parts, each comaining one oval ffreaked ſeed, 
fat en one fide, and convex on the other. TR 
ue Srictzs are, . FS 
1. Sreztt (Montanum) petiolis ramiferis membranaceis 
veatricofis inatis. Hort. Cliff. 103. Syfſelt wwith bellied, 
enbranaceous, branching foot-flalks, which are indented at 


"7 | 
55 s 11 (Hippomarathum) involucellis conato- mono- 
phyllis. Lin. Sp. 374. Se/eli with involucrums of one leaf. 

3. S8SEL1 (Glaucum) petiolis ramiferis' membranceis ob- 
longis integris, foliolis fingularibus binatiſque. Guett. 64. 
Sel with ng, oblong, entire, membranaceous foot -als, 
the fmall leaves fingle and by pairs. - po ines 
4. SESELT (Pumilum) petiolis ramiferis membranaceis 
oblongis integris, foliis caulinis anguſtifimis. Hort. Cliff. 
102. Seſeli with oblong, entire, membranacems, branching 
ft falls, and very narrow leaves on the ftalks. 

5. SESELL (Tortwofum) caule alto rigido, foliolis linea- 
tibus faſciculatis. Lin. Sp. Pl. 260. Seſeli with a tall fig 

, and narrow leaves in cluſters. 

6. SESELT ( fAmmoides) petiolis membrana deftitutis. 


Flor. Leyd. Prod. 112. Sefeli with foot-flalks without mem- 


branes. 

The firſt fort naturally in France amongſt the 
Corn; this riſes with an erect ftalk two feet high, garniſh- 
ed with ſhort leaves, divided into ſmall ſegments like H 
Fennel. At the foot-ſtalk of each branch or leaf is a ba. 
lied membrane, which embraces it. The ſtalk is termi- 
nated by an umbel of white flowers, and the ſeeds ripen in 


Auguſt. 
Re cond rt grows n 
a ial root. 


in Germany ; this hath 
he leaves are long, made up of eight 
or nine pair of winged lobes, which are cut like thoſe of 
Parfley ; the ſtalk rifes two feet and a half high, branching 
ont into ſeveral diviſions; at each of rheſe there is a mem- 
brane 4 baſe, and one ſmall leaf, compoſed 
of a few linear lobes. The ſtalks are terminated by com- 
=_ umbels of yellow flowers, which are ſucceeded by 
8. 

The third fort grows naturally in uncultivated places in 
the ſouth of France and Italy ; this has a perennial root, 
ſending out ſlender ſmooth ſtalks two feet high. The leaves 
we long and narrow, compoſed of ſeven or eight pair of 
wings, whoſe lobes are ſometimes fingle, and at others are 
divided into two parts ; they have a membrane embracing 
their foot-ſtalks, and are of a gray colour. The ſtalks are 
terminated by umbels of flowers, which are purple on their 
outfide, and white within. | 

The fourth ſort grows naturally on the dry hills in many 
parts of France and Italy ; this has a perennial root, from 
which come out leaves like thoſe of Spignel, but the ſeg- 
ments are broader and of a gray colour. The ftalks riſe a 
foot high, garniſhed with a few very narrow leaves, whoſe 
Not- ſtalks are embraced by a long entire membrane, and 
are terminated by umbels of white flowers. | 

The fifth ſort grows naturally in the ſouth of France, in 
lraly, and Spain; this has a thick ligneous root, from which 
ariſe ſtiff talks four feet high, crooked at their joints, and 
garniſhed with narrow leaves coming out in bunches. The 
ſtalks divide into lender branches, which have ſmall um- 
dels of flowers coming out of their ſides, and are terminated 
by larger. The flowers are ſmall and yellow. 


The ſixth fort is au annual plant, which grows naturally 


in Portugal. The leaves of this are like thoſe of Spignel, 
2 ſmaller, and bave a very acrid biting taſte. The 
alks riſe 


wers. 


four inches high, ſuſtaining a ſmall umbel of 


SIC 


Theſe plants are preſerved in the gardens of best. 
for the ſake of variety, but at preſent their virtues are un- 


known, and, as they have little beauty to recommend them, 


admitted mto other 


apated by ſowing their ſeeds in autumn, 


. 


hey ma 
for when they are town in the ſpring, they frequently lie 
in the ground a year before the —. will appear; whereas 


thoſe which are ſown in autumn, always riſe the following 
ſpring. They ſhould be ſown in drills about eighteen inches 
aſunder, in a bed of freſh earth, where they are deſigned 
to remain, and in the ſpring, when the plants come up, 
they ſhoyld be thinned where they are too cloſe, leaving 
them about fix inches diftance in the rows; after this the 
ants will require no farther care but to keep them con- 
tly clear from weeds ; the ſecond ſeaſon they will pro- 
duce flowers and ſeeds. The perennial roots, which are 
permitted to remain after they have ſeeded, ſhould have 
the ground gently „ Lag ſpring between the rows to 
— the earth, but there ſhould be care taken not to injure 
their roots with the ſpade. 


o 


SHERARDIA. Dillen. Gen. Nov. 3. Little Field- 
Madder. _—OO N N 
The Characters are, ; 


e the 
germen ; it has one long tubulaus petal, cut into four BET and 

s at the brim; it bas four lamina, ſituated on the top of the 
tube, terminated by fingle ſummits, and an oblong twin germen 
below the flower, ſupporting a flender bifid flyle, crowned by two 
headed fligmas. The afterward becomes on oblong fruit, 
containing two oblong ſeeds, which are ſeparated. | 

We have but one Syzc1ts of this plant, viz. 

1. SHERARDIA (Avene) foliis omnibus verticillatis, 
floribus terminalibus. Lin. Sp. Plant. 102. Sherardia with 
all the leaves placed in whorls, and flowers terminating the 

alks. 
2 This plant grows naturally amongſt the Corn in many 
parts of England z it is an annual plant, with trailing ſtalks 
which ſpread on the ground, garniſhed with ſhort acute- 
pointed leaves growing in whorls, ſome of which have four, 
others five and fix, and ſome bave eight leaves in each 
whorl. The flowers terminate the ftalk ; there are e- 
rally five or fix flowers in each bunch; they are blue, have 
pretty long tubes, and are cut into four ſegments at the 
top, ſpreading open. Their ſeeds ripen in autumn. 

SH ARDIA. Vaill. See VErBAna. 

SICYOS. Lin. Gen. Plant. 971. Single- ſeeded Cucum- 
bg” 3 

The CHARACTERS are, 

I bath male and female flowers on the ſame we ; the malt 
flowers hatve a bell-ſhaped empalement of one leaf, with ve 
The = 4 bell-ſhated, L on the empale- 
ment; they bade each three ſtamina, which are united aborwe, 
terminated by ſumniits, joined in a head. The female. floawers 
are like the male, and fit upon the germen; they have no fla- 
ming, but the germen ſupports a cylindrical ſtyle, *cro=:ned by a 
thick three-pointed fligma. The germen afterward becomes an 
oval fruit ſet with brifily hairs, having one cell, containing a 
Angle ſerd of the ſame ſhape. | 

he SPEC1Es are, | | 

1. Sicyos (Angulata) foliis angulatis. Hort. Cliff. 45 2. 
Sicyos with angular leaves. : 33 
2. Sic ros (Laciniata) foliis laciniaris, Lin. Sp. Pl. 1013. 
Sicyos with cut leaves. = VERS e e 

The firſt ſort grows naturally in North America; this is 
an annual plant, Which riſes with two large ſeed - leaves 
like thoſe of the Cucumber. The ſtalk is trailing, and 
has tendrils, by which it faſtens itſelf to the neighbouring 
plants, where, if it has fupport, will riſe kfteen.or fixteen 


fect 


* 
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ſeet bigh, S many branches, garniſhed with an · 
gular, leaves like thoſe of the Cucumber. The flowers come 
out upon long foot-ſtalks from the. fide of the branches, 
Randing in | | 
flowers, others are female fruitful flowers; they arg of a 
pale ſulphur colour; the female flowers are ſucceeded by 
prickly oval fruit, containing one ſeed. If tbe. ſeedy are 
rmitted to ſcatter, the plants will come up in the ſpring 
ter than when ſown y hand, and require no other care 
but to Keep them clean from weeds. Theſe plants ramble, 
and take vp too much room for ſmall gardens, therefore 
mould be allowed a place near a wedge, upon which 22 
may climb: they do not bear tranſplanting well, unleſs 
when they firſt come up. _, | 1 

The ſecond ſort grows naturally in the Weſt-Indies ; this 
is alſo an annual plant, with 1 ſtalks like the former, 
but the leaves of this are cut into ſeveral ſegments. The 
flowers are larger, and of a deeper colour; the fruit are 
not quite ſo large, nor ſo cloſely armed with prickly hairs, 
in which conſiſts their difference. 


This ſort is not ſo hardy as the firſt, therefore whoever | 


bas a mind to cultivate it, muſt ſow the ſeeds upon a hot- 
bed in the ſpring, and treat the plants in the ſame way as 
Cucumbers and Melons, keeping them under frames, other- 
wiſe the ſeeds will not ripen here; the plants will require 
more room than either of the former, ſo that one or two 
plants will be enough for curioſity, as they have no great 


* or uſe. i 
A. Lin. Gen. Plant. 747. Indian Mallow. 
| * CHARACTERS are, 1 | 
e empalement of the flower is fingle, permanent, angular, 
and fue pointed. 7 he flower is of one petal, cut into five broad 
oy pets ewhich are joined at their baſe, and are indented at 
their points ; it has many flamina, which are joined in a column 
at bottom, but . open above, terminated by roundiſh ſum- 
mits, and an orbicular germen, ſut porting a ſhort multifid flyle, 
crowned by The germen afterward becomes a 
fe- cornered capſule, hawing five cells, each containing an an- 
galar roundifh ſeed. Ne 
The Speis are, 
1. S1Da (Ulmifelia) ſoliis ovato-lanceolatis ſerratis, flo- 
bus ſolitariis axillaribus, ſemine roſtrato bidente. Indian 
Mallow with oval, jpear-fhaped, ſaaued leaves, fingle flowers 
on the fide of the flalk, and ſecdi with two horns. 
2. Sida (Carpinifilia) caule ramoſo hirſuto, foliis lan- 


teolatis ſerratis floribus confertis axillaribus, ſemine ro- 


ſtrato fimplici. Sida with a branching hairy ftalk, ſpear-ſhaped 
fared leaves, flowers in cluſters from the wings of the flalk, 
and ſeeds with a fingle born or tooth. | v4 
3. Sina (Anguſtifelia) caule erecto ramoſo, foliis lineari- 
mceeolatis dentatis ſubtus villoſis, pedunculis axillaribus 
unifloris. Sida with an ere branching ftalk, lincar ſpear- 
Hard leaves, hairy on their under flat, and foot-flalks with 
ont at the wings of the ftalks.” | 
So (Pimpinellifelia) foltis cordatis ſertatis, pedun- 
* unifloris ſeq 7 roſtrato bidente. Sida 
with heart-ſhaped ſawed lea foot-flalks with one floxver 
fun the m_ of the flalk, and Herd. with two horns. * 
gs Sta (Jamaicenſit) foliis bvato-lanceolatis inæqualiter 
ſerratis, floribus axillaribus ſelilibus, ſemine tridepte. Sida 
with eval frear-foated haves which are unequally ſawed, 
flowers fitting cloje at the wings of the flalks, and ſeeds with 
three teeth. 


6. Sp (Jh caule erecto hirſuto, foliis ſubcordatis | 


ſeſilibus ſerratis ſubvilloſis, floribus confertis axillaribus 
feflibus. Sida wuirh a bairy fals, leaves almeſt heart-ſhaped, 
frtting cloſe to the fall. which are a little woelly, and flowers 
is clufters ating cloſe at the wings of the flalk. | 


uſters, ſome of which are. male or barren 


ö 


do Heath, and make it up 


/ 
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flalks and foot-ftalks of the le 


From the wings 0 
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; 


| ie | 
ave 1 


| 


with one flower. 

15. Siba (Sericea) caulibus procumbentibus, foliis ova- 
tis ſerratis tomentoſis nitidis, floribus ſolitariis axillari- 
bus ſeſſilibus. Sida with trailing flalks, neat, oval, ſawed, 
* leaves, and fingle flowers fitting che to the wings of the 
16. StD (Pile/a) foliis ſubcordatis nervoſis ſubtus to- 


Sida with weined ſawwed lrawes almoſt oval, woolly on their 
under fide, a hairy flalk, and foot flalks with many flowers at 
the wings of the flalks. 

17. SDA (Fruticeſa) foliis lanceolatis inzqualiter ſerra- 


coſo. Sida with ſpear-ſhaped acute-pointed leaves unzqually 
ſawed, flowers collected in heads at the end of the brauches, and 
a ſorubby ftalk. os Sorts 

18. Sia (Alba) foliis cordatis acuminatis ſerratis ner- 
voſis, floribus aggregatis axillaribus ſeflilibus. Side awith 


in cluſters fitting cloſe to the wings of the talk. 2 
19. Sipa (Fruteſcens) caule tar, fuffruticoſo, folus 


Sida with an ere4 under-ſbrub flalk, heart-ſhaped, woolly, cre- 
nated lea ves, and foot-flalks with one flower from the wing? 
of the flalk. 85 ? 

Theſe plants grow naturally in the Weſt-Indies, from 
whence I have received the ſeeds of three or four ſpecies 


the inhabitants cut theſe plants in the ſame manner as we 
Sometimes I have received ſeeds of others by the title of 
Weſt-India Thea, ſo that I ſuppoſe the leaves of ſome of 
theſe plants are ſometimes uſed as the Thea. There are 


which have eſcaped the notice of thoſe who have been in 


ern rr Foy bFrGCOtD:SoPgo=”= An 


mentoſis, caule piloſo, pedunculis axillaribus multifloris. 


tis acumĩnatĩs, floribus capitatis terminalibus, caule fruti- 


acute-peinted, heart-ſhaped, ſawed, weined leaves, and flowers 


cordatis crenatis tomentoſis, e or unifloris. 


by the title of Broom- weed; and I have been informed that 


into brooms for ſweeping» 


certainly more ſpecies of this genus than are here mentioned, 


the Weſt-Indies in ſearch of plants, for we frequently e 
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farts come up in the earth, which is brought from 
ich other plants. Thoſe here enumerated are un- 


tal years, and have never obſeryed either of them change, 
© The firſt ſort grows as far north as Virginia, from whence 
I have ſeveral times received the ſeeds ; this has an upright 
branching ftalk three feet high, garniſhed with oval ſpear- 
haped leaves, ſawed on their s, and fit cloſe to the 
branches. The flowers come out fingly from the wings of 
the ſtalks, ſtanding upon very ſhort foot-ſtalks ; they are 
ſmall, of a pale copper colour; of one petal, Which is cut 
into five parts almoſt to the bottom, where they are joined. 
[a the center ariſes a ſmall column, compoſed of ſeveral 
mina, and the ſtyle which are connected together at bot- 
+ tom, but are ſeparated above, The germen turns to a cap- 
fule with five cells, incloſed by the empalement; in each 
cell is contained one angular feed, gibbous on one fide, 
having two horns or teeth at the point. -$ 
The ſecond ſort has bairy branching ſtalks three feet 
hiph. The branches of this come out from the bottom, and 


the ſaw on the edges deeper, of a brighter green than 
thoſe of the former, and ftand upon ſhort foot-ſtalks. 

The third fort riſes with a ſlender ligneous ſtalk two feet 
high, ſending out ere& branches, iſned with narrow 
ſpear-ſhaped leaves, indented on their edges, ending in 
acute points, havivg pretty long ſlender foot-ſtalks. The 
flowers come out ſingly from the wings of the ſtalks; they 


ne ſmall, of a pale yellow colour. 

The fourth 
riſe more than a foot high, ſending out a few flender branches, 
garniſhed with ſmall heart-ſhaped leaves, ſawed on their 


pretty long foot-ſtalks. The flowers are ſmall, of a pale 
jellowiſh colour, and come out fingly from the wings of 
the ſtalk. | | 

The fifth ſort has a hairy ftalk, covered with a dark brown 
bark three feet high, ſending out many branches from the 
ide, 2 with oval ſpear-ſhaped leaves, ſtanding upon 
long foot=ſtalks, ending in an obtuſe point, and are deeply 
lawed on their edges. The flowers come out by pairs at 
the foot-ſtalk of each leaf, ſitting cloſe to the ſtalk ; they 
we larger than thoſe of the former ſorts, and of a deeper 
_ colour; the feeds of this are larger, and have three 

The ſixth fort riſes with a ligneous halry ſtalk four feet 
high, ſending out a few ſlender branches toward the top. 
The leaves are heart-ſhaped, a little wodlly, and fit cloſe 
to the ſtalk ; they are veined, and ſawed on their edges. 
The flowers come out in cluſters on the fide of the Cn 
to which they fit very cloſe ; they are ſmall, of a pale yel- 
low colour, .and the ſeeds have two teeth. 

The ſeventh fort has a ſlender ligneous ſtalk which riſes 
two feet high, ſending out ſeveral flender branches, gar- 
niſned with roundiſh leaves, having long foot-ftalks, hairy 
on their under fide: The flowers come out at the foor-ſtalks 
of the leaves, ſometimes ſingly, and at others thefe are two 
or three; they are of a pale copper. colour. 

The eighth ſort riſes v ith an herbaceous ſtalk three feet 
iph, ſeuding out ſeveral erect branches; garniſhed with 
*2:t-ſhaped leaves, ſiwed on their edges, of a light green 
colour, ſoft to the touch, and ſtand upon very long hairy 
rot- talks. The flowers ſtand u pon long foot-italks, which 
eome out from the wings of the ſtalk ; they are imall, and 
of a ſulphur colour. oe 

The vinth ſort has very fender ſtiff ſtalks, covered with 

ne hairs, ſending out a few ſide branches, garniſhed with 
wundiſh heart-ſhaped leaves; they are of a light grecn co- 


* 


form a pyramidal buſh ; the leaves ate longer and narrower; | 


. | if 
| $ID... 
lour, crenated on their edges; and Hand upon long, lender, 
hairy foot-ſtalks. The * FS. CO — 


, The come. out upon long foot - 
ſtalks from the wings of the | ks fingly.; they are ſmall 
„e 2 os LN | 

The tenth ſort riſes with an herbaceous prickly ſtalk near 
four*feet high, ſending out ſeveral branches, garniſhed with 
rough hairy leaves, ftanditig,upon long foot- - Theſe 
are of different forms, ſome are divided into five obtuſe 
lobes, others into three, ſome are hollowed on the fides in 
ſhape of a fiddle ; they are indented on their edges, and 
are of a pale green colour. The flowers are collected in 
heads, which ſtand upon very long hairy foot-ſtalks, ari- 
ſing from the wings of the ſtalks. ' Under each head are 
placed three obtuſe ſmall leaves, vpon which reſt ſeven 
{mall pale yellow flowers, which are almoſt hid by their 
1 theſe are ſucceeded by ſeeds, having acute 

pines. „ | 

The eleventh ſort riſes: with a ligneous ſtalk three feet 
high, covered with yellowiſh hairs, very cloſely garniſhed 
with ſpear-ſhaped hairy leaves, fitting cloſe to the ſtalks, 
ſawed on the: edges, and of a pale green on their under 
fide, The flowers come out fingly from the wings of the 
_ ſtanding upon ſhort foot-ſtalks ; they are ſmall and 
white. | * 

The twelfth ſort riſes with very ſlender infirm ſtalks three 
feet high, covered with long white hairs, garniſhed with ſoft, 
woolly, heart-ſhaped leaves, fitting upon long, ſlender, hairy 
foot-ſtalks, crenated on their edges. The flowers ſtand upon 
long ſlender foot- ſtalks, which ariſe from the wings of the 
ſtalk, two of them generally coming out at each leaf; they 


has very flender ſtalks, which ſeldom | are of a pale yellow colour. 


The thirteenth fort has many trailing ſtalks, which divide 
into flender branches, covered with a light brown bark, 


edpes, a little heary on their under fide, ſtanding upon | garniſhed with ſmall, oblong, oval leaves, ſawed on their 


edges, hairy on their under fide, ſtanding upon ſhort foot- 
talks The flowers are produced in ſmall cluſters, ſitting 
cloſe at the end of the branches; they are of a bright ſcarlet 
wo uh and are ſucceeded by ſeeds, having two ſtiff briſtly 
teeth. | 

The fourteenth ſort hath ſmooth round ſtalks which riſe. 
three feet high, ſending out long ſlender branches. The 
leaves are ſmooth, heart-ſhaped,. of a light green colour, 
and ftand upon long foot-ſtalks, ſawed on their edges, ending 
in acute points: The flowers ſtand _ very long foot - 
ſtalks, arifing from the wings of the ſtalks ſingly ; they are 
ſmall, and of a whitiſh yellow colour. 

The fifteenth ſort ſends out ſeveral ſtalks from the root, 
which ſpread flat on the ground, 2 with oval ſat- 
teny leaves, ſawed on their edges, having ſhort foot-ſtalks ; 
the flowers come out ſingly at the wings of the ſtalks, ſit · 
ting very cloſe thereto; they are ſmall, of a yellow colour, 
— are ſucceeded by feeds which have no teetbB. 
The ſixteenth ſort has a ligneous ſtalk foor feet high, 
covered with brown hairs, i&mding out a few long flender 
branches, the lower parts of whidh are gatniſhed with oval 
veined leaves, ſlightly ſawed on their edges, and are downy 
on their under fide. The upper part of the branches ace 
deſtifute of leaves more than a foot in length; from the 
fide come out faot-ſtalks two inches long, ſuſtaining ſevc-. 
ral ſmall yellow flowers in cluſters, ha ing hairy cmpale- 
ments. | 

The ſeventeenth ſort grows naturally at La Vera Cruz 
in New Spain; this riſes with a ſtrong fhrubby branching 
ſtalk fix or ſeven feet high, cevered/'with a rouga brown 
| bark, garniſhed with ſpear-ſhaped leaves, ſtanding on pretty 
long foot-ftalks, ending in acute points, and are uncqually 
ſawed on their edges. The upper ſurface of the leaves are 
of a dark green; their under is of a pale or light greeh c 
lour. The flowers are collected in heads, Randuig upon 

| 4 * long 


— 


SID 


Jong naked foot-ftalks, which terminate the branches; each 


.of-theſe heads contain ſeven or eight flowers, whoſe petals 
exten much beyond their empalements. They are of a 
pale ſulphur colour when they. frſt , but afterward fade 


to an almoſt white; the ſeeds have three ſharp teeth, Which 


are burty, and ſtick to the clothes of thoſe who rub agai 
A- Aer made oft as 


] 


n ripe. 


+ "The th ſort grows naturally in Jamaica; this 


riſes with a ſhrubby branching ſtalk ſeven or eight feet high, 
:parniſhed at each joĩnt by onelargeheart-ſhaped leaf, 'ftand-. 
Ang upon a pretty long foat - ſtalk, fawed-on-rtheir edges, and 
run out to a Jong ſharfp point, of a light green on their up- 


per ſurface, and 


pate an cheir under. The flowers grow in 


Aluſters at the wings of the talks ; thoſe on the lower part 
of the branches are formed in cloſe obtuſe ſpikes; the 
branches are terminated by one of theſe ſpikes ; the flowers 
are ſmall, and when firſt open are white, but afterward they 


fade to a browniſh colour. 


© "The nineteenth ſort riſes with ligneous talks, covered 


with a ſoft woolly bark, garniſhed with heart-ſhaped woolly | 
leaves, ſtanding upon pretty long foot-ſtalks ; they are 
weined, and'crenated on their edges. The flowers ftand | 
upon ſhart foot-Ralks, which ariſe from the wings of the 
ſtalk ſingly; their empalements are woolly and obtuſe ; the 
flowers are yellow, and are ſucceeded by ſeeds which have 


two teeth. 


* 


Theſe plants are moſt of them annual in England, but 
ſome of them are of longer duration in their native coun- 
tries, and might be ſo here, if they were placed in a warm 
Rove in winter; but as moſt of them perfect their ſeeds the 


ſame year, if the plants are brought forward in the ſpring, ſo 


as there are ſo many perennial exotic plants at preſent in 
the Engliſh gardens, which require a warm ftove to preſerve 
them. FOAM ; g : 
Theſe plants are propagated by ſeeds, which ſhould be 
ſown upon a moderate hot-bed the beginning of April, 


planted to another hot-bed four inches diftance every way ; 
they muſt be ſhaded from the ſun till they have taken new 
Toot, and muſt have a large ſhare of free air admitted to 
them when the weather is mild, to prevent their draw- 
ing up weak. If the plants thrive well, they will ſoon have 


ſtren to be tranſplanted in the open air, for 
e they ſhould be gradually hardened, and 
taken up with balls of earth to their roots, and planted | 


which purpo 


in a ſheltered part of the garden, obſerving to ſhade and 
water them until they have taken new root ; after which 
hy will require no other care but to keep them clean from 
needs, 
be ſeventeenth ſpecies will not flower the firſt year, ſo the 
plants of this muſt be placed in a warm ſtove in autumn, and 
during the winter they muſt be treated in the ſame way as 
other tender plants from the fame country. The following 
ſummer they will flower and produce ripe ſeeds, but the 
lants are not of long duration, ſo that there ſhould be a 
cceſſion of young plants raiſed from ſeeds. 
SIDERTTIS. Tourn. Inft. R. H. 191. tab. go. Iron- 
wort. 
The CHaRacTERs are, 
* The flower has an oblong tubulous empalement, cut into 2 
ſegmenis at the top. It is of the lip kind, of one petal, a = 
equal ; the tube is cylindrical, the chaps oblong and taper. The 
upper lip is erect, and cut into two acute ſegments, the under lip 
is cut into three; the two fide ſegments are acute, the middle is 
round and crenated. It has four lamina within the tube, two 
of which are as long as the tube, the other are ſhorter ; and a 
feur-pointed germen, ſupporting a flender flyle a little longer 
than the lamina, crewned by two fligmas ; the upper is cylin- 


and when the plants are fit to remove, they ſhould be tranſ- | tre, /pear-ſbaped leaves, prickly, heart-ſhaped, indented brac- 


— 


| 


in the empalement. 


848 
drical, concave, .and torn ; Jower is | 
. cnn ee knee. Nu. 


e. 5 n | 
1; Stprtris (Hirfuta) caulibus hirſutis procumben z 
bus, foliis oblongo-ovatis crenatis xillgſis, — ns 
tis. Tronwort zwith hairy trailing flalks, ,ablong, oval Wo 
crenated lea ves, and te whorls flazvers far p dairy, 
2. SIDERLTIS (Lacinia) ber cea E.brattza caulibus n 
_ 1 e indiviſo. Lin. Sp. Plant. 875. 
clining herbacedus Iron uort with prick Empualeme nts 1, x | 
apper . of the mw ard. NE 
3. SIDER1T1S (Perfoliats) herbacea hiſpido - pi 5 
caving 9 Lin. Sp. Plane. 5 2 
ceous, hairy, ffingi 084Art, a ' | 
e nging , aube/e upper leaurembrace 
4. Sip8RITIS (Suffrutico/a) tomentoſa, foliis linear; 
ceolatis Frog. 75 yeibus ſpinoſis. M oally — 5 = 
narrow ſpear-ſhaped leaves fitting cloſe to the Halls, prickl 
empalements to the 9 10 | _ 
5. SipgRIT15 (Scordigiges) folzis lanceolatis ſubdentatic, 
braQteis cordatis dentato-ſpinofis, calycibus aqualibus. Lin. 
Sp. Plant. 575. Irenwert with her- leave Slightly in- 


. dented, beart-jhaped, prickly, indented brafee, and the om. 


palements of the floawer equal. , 
6. SiperIT1s (Syriaca) fruticoſa tomentoſo-lanata, foliis 
cuneiformibus ſeſſilibus, calycibus inermibus. - 


Shrabby, 
downy, woolly Ironwort, with we yoaped leaves fitti 
to the flalks, and 2 I 1 Aba 


7. SiDERIT1S (Hiſpanica) fruticoſa, - foliis lanceolatis 


| integerrimis, floribus ſpicatis terminalibus, calycibus ſpi- 
few perſons have room in their ſtoves to receive theſe plants, 


noſis. Shrubby Ironwort with ſpear-ſbaped entire leaves, and 
Jpiked flowers terminating the falls, haviag prickly empale- 
ments. | | . 

8. SiperIT1s (Hyſopifalia) foliis lanceolatis glabris in- 
tegerr1m1s, . bracteis cordatis dentato-ſpinoſis, calycibus æ- 
qualibus. Lin. Sp. Plant. 575. Ironwort with ſmooth, en- 


tee, and equal empalements. | TIIG 

9. SiDERrIT1Is (Canarienfis) fruticoſa tomentoſa, foliis 
cordatis pedunculis ante floreſcentiam nutantibus. Lin. Sp. 
Pl. 574. Shrubby woolly Ironwort with heart-ſhaped leaves, 
and the foot-flalks nod before the flower opens. 

The firſt ſort grows naturally in France, Spain, and Ita- 
ly ; the root is perennial ; the ſtalks are herbaceous, hairy, 
and trail upon the ground, ſending out branches, garniſhed 


with oblong, oval, crenated, hairy leaves; the upper part 


of the ſtalk is furniſhed with whorls of purpliſh flowers, 
placed pretty far aſunder. It is a plant of no great beauty 
or uſe, ſo is ſeldom kept in gardens. : 

The ſecond fort is an annual plant with trailing ſtalks; 
the leaves are ſmall, ſpear-ſhaped, and fit cloſe to the 
ſtalks. The flowers grow in whorled ſpikes at the end of 
the branches; they are yellow. It grows in all the ſouthern 
parts of Europe, and is ſeldom admitted into gardens. 

The third fort grows naturally in the Levant. The roots 
of this ſort ſeldom continue longer than two years in Eng- 
land; the lower leaves are oblong, entire, and hairy; the 
ſtalks are ſmooth, hoary, and riſe near four feet high, ſend- 
ing out ſeveral long ſlender branches, garniſhed with hoary 
acute-pointed leaves, furniſhed with whitiſh flowers in 
whorls, which are placed far aſunder ; the empalements 
the flowers are prickly, and the flowers are ſmall. 

The fourth ſort grows naturally in Crete; this is a low 
ſhrubby plant, whoſe ſtalks riſe a foot high, and are lig- 
neous, ſending out branches garniſhed with narrow, ſpear- 
ſhaped, downy leaves; the upper part of the ſtalk is fur- 
niſhed with whorls of whitiſh yellow flowers, having prickly 


| 


empalements. The 
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91 SEED 
The bfth ſorti grows naturally in the ſouth of Prante and 
— — the ſtalks rife a foot high, 


pmiſned with ſpear-ſhaped leaves, which are deeply cre- 
wor their edges, and have ſhort heart-ſhaped bracter, 
ich are prickly. The- flowers grow in whorled' ſpikes 


wound the end of the ſtalks ;* they are yellow, and have 
kly empale ments, which are equal. 

The ſixth fort 
s ftalk; from which is ſemt ont a few branches, 
ified with thick, wedge-ſtraped, downy leaves. The 


branches ; they are yellow, and have ſmooth downy em- 


nts: 
The ſeventh ſort grows naturally in Spain and Italy; this 
3s a low ſhrubby ſtalk, ſending out ſeveral hairy branches 
+ foot long, garniſhed with hairy ſpear-ſhaped leaves. The 
fowers grow in cloſe whorled ſpikes at the end of the 


ickly empaler1ents. 
Fe 


Valentia; this has a ſhort ligneous ſtalk, ſending out 
branches a foot and a half long, 
ſmooth leaves, of a ftrong ſcent when bruiſed. The flowers 


the hes. . 5 

The ninth ſort grows naturally in the Canary Iſlands; 
it riſes with a ſoft ſhrubby ſtalk five or ſix feet high, ſend- 
ing out ligneous branches, covered with a ſoft down, gar- 
niſhed with heart-ſhaped leaves, having long foor-ſtalks. 
Theſe differ greatly in ſize, according to * age and vigour 
of the plants; they are very woolly, eſpecially on their un- 
der ſide, which is white, but their upper ſurface is of a 
dark yellowiſh green. The flowers grow in thick whorled 
ſpikes at the end of the branches; they are of a dirty white 
colour, and ſhaped like thoſe of the other ſorts. 

Theſe plants are preſerved in botanic gardens for the ſake 
of variety. The five ſorts firſt mentioned, and alfo the 
eighth, are hardy enough to thrive in the open air in Eng- 
land; they are propagated by ſeeds, which, if ſown in au- 
tumn, will ſucceed better than thoſe which are ſown in 
ſpring. When the plants come up, they ſhould be kept 
clean from weeds 5 and when they are fit to remove, part 
of each ſort may be drawn out, and planted in a bed; 
this will give thoſe which are left in the ſeed-bed room to 
grow. The plants which are removed - ſhould be ſhaded 
and watered until they have taken new root; after which 
they will require no other care, but to keep them clean 
from weeds. The fourth ſort ſhould have a dry ſoil and a 
warm fituation, but neither of the forts ſhould be planted 
in rich ground, for that will cauſe them to grow ſo luxuri- 
ant in ſummer, that the froſt or much wet will deſtroy them 


in winter. 


The annual ſort ſhould not be removed, but the plants 
thinned and left in the place where they are ſown, keeping 
them clean from weeds. | 
The fixth and ſeventh ſorts will often live through the 
winter 1n the open air, eſpecially if their ſeeds are ſown 
upon dry rubbiſh ; for when either of theſe happen to 
row in the joints of old walls, they will endure the great- 
eſt cold of 'this country, therefore their ſeeds ſhould. be 
in ſuch places. The ſixth ſort does not produce good 
ſeeds in England, ſo this is propagated by ſlipping of the 
keads, planting them in a ſhady border during the ſpring 
or ſummer months, which will readily take root; ſome of 
eſe may then be taken up and put into pots, that they 
may be ſcreened under a frame in winter. The other may 
be removed in autumn, and planted cloſe to warm walls in 
rubbiſh, where they will abide ſome years. 
he ninth ſort is generally kept in green-houſes in Eng- 


* 


1 


rs are produced in whorls toward the end of the 


branches ; they are of a ſulphur colour, and have very 


rows naturally in Crete; this has*a ſhort | 


eighth ſort grows naturally on the mountains of | 
garniſhed with narrow | 


ne yellow, and grow in large ſpiked whorls at the end of | pofir 


TY 


4 
1 


| SID | 
lamm, but in moderate winters I have had. the plants live 
abroad without cover in a warm dry border: however, if 
they are ſereened from hard froſt under a common frame, 


where they may be expoſed to the open air at all times when 
the weather is mild, and protected from hard ſroſtg, they 
| will thrive better than with. more tender treatment. It is 


| 8 by ſeeds, which ſhould be ſown in autumn, for. 
l 


which are ſown in the ſpring ſeldom ſucceed, or if 
they do, the plants rarely come up the firſt year. 
| SIDERO LUM. Iron-wood, 
| ow CHARACTERS are, | | 
r empalenient of the flower is permanent, and cut into 
ments. T he flower is bell-aped, divided into fue * 
brim. It bas feve awl-ſhaped flamina the length of the” 
petal, terminated by fengle ſummit:,. and around fſupport- 
ing an awvl-ſhaped fizle, crowned by a fingle tigma. The ger- 
men afterward becomes a round; ing one cell, cog- 
taining four ſeeds. | 
SPEC:ES are, 1 
I. SiDEROXYLUM (Inerme) inerme. Lin. Hort. Cliff. 69. 
Smooth Ircn-woed. 
2.-StDEROXYLUM (Oppoſitifolium) foliis lanceolatis ex 
adverſo ſitis. {ron-wood with ſpear-ſhaped leaves growing op- 


e. 
Theſe plants naturally at the Cape of Good Hope. 

The firſt ſort hath large oval leaves, ſhaped ſomewhat 
like thoſe of the Bay-tree, but ſmoother and blunter at the 
end. Theſe are placed on the branches without order, as 
the branches alſo are produced. 'The ftalks are ſhrubby, 
and riſe five or fix feet high, ſending out many branches, 
covered with a dark brown bark. | 

The ſecond ſort grows more upright and regular; the 
leaves, which are ſmaller, and more pointed than thoſe of 
the firſt, are placed oppoſite on the branches, and theſe 
continue green through the year. i 

The wood of theſe trees being very cloſe and ſolid, has 

iven occaſion for this name being applied to them, it be- 
ing ſo heavy as to fink in water; and the title of Iron- 
wood having been applied to the wood by the inhabitants 
of the countries where it grows, has occaſioned the bota- 
niſts to conſtitute a genus by this name. But as the cha- 
racters of the plants have not been ſo well examined as 
could be wiſhed, occaſioned by their ſeldom” flowering in 
Europe, it is very probable, that the plants which have 
been ranged under this genus, do not properly belong to 
it; for Dr. Plukenet has figured a plant under the title of 
Ebenus Jamaicenſis, whoſe characters are very different 
from thoſe aſſigned to this genus: and the Jamaica Iron- 
wood is totally different from both in its charaQers, for 
this has male and female flowers on different trees ; the male 
flowers have no petals, as appears by dried ſamples in my 
collection. 

Theſe plants are natives of warm countries, ſo cannot be 
preſerved in England, unleſs they are placed in a warm 
ſtove. They are propaguted by ſeeds, when theſe can be 
procured from abroad. Theſe muſt be ſown in pots, and 
plunged into a good hot-bed in the ſpring, in order to get 
the plants forward early in the ſeaſon. When the plants 
are fit to tranſplant, they ſhould be each put into a ſeparate 
ſmall pot, and plunged into a freſi hot-bed. In the winter 
they muſt be plunged into the tan-bed in the ſtove, and 
treated in the ſame manner as hath been directed for ſeve- 
ral tender plants from the ſame countries. As the plants 
obtain ſtrength they may be treated more hardily, by placing 
them in a dry airy glaſs-caſe in the winter, giving them free 
air in mild weather, but in ſummer they ſhould be placed 
abroad in a ſheltered fituation. | | 

I have propagated them by layers, but theſe were two 


years before they had made good roots; and ſometimes 
42 2 ; they 


$ 1-L 
they will take from cuttings, but this is a very: uncertain 


method of propagating them; nor do the plants ſo raiſed 
ever grow fo vigorouſly as thoſe which come from ſeeds, ſo 


that when thoſe can be procured it is the beſt method. 
SIGESBECEIA. Lin. Sp. Plant. 873. 
* CHARACTERS * K. k Fx | 
proper involucrum of the floxwer is compoſed of ſi vd linear, 
taper, obtuſe lea ves, 23620 open beyond 4 — is per- 
manent. The common cover is fue · lea ved, fitting cloſe ; the 
leaves are oval, concave, eq 
ries ; and between each leaf is contained a fioret. The 


is compoſed of hermaphrodite florets in the diſt, and the border 


or ray is made up of female half florets, which are ton 

ſhaped. The A4 x 4 are funnel-ſhaged, cat into 
foe parts at the brim; theſe rows for Hort lamina, with 
{ubulous in 9 an obleng incurved ger- 
men as large as the empalement, ſupporting a ſlender ſtyle crewn- 
e by a bike ſtigma. The SAS afterward nelng to an o- 
hong, four-cornered, blunt feed ; the female half flarets have a 
Hort, broad, tongue-ſhaped petal, indented in three parts; 
the/e have a germen, flyle, and ftigma, like the brodite 
florets, but have no ſtamina, and are ſucceeded by fingle ſeeds 


like the other. | 

We have but one Sytc1ss of this genus, viz. 
S1GESBECK1Aa (Orientalis.) Lin. Hort. Cliff. Sige/- 
beckia. 

This plant is annual, periſhing at the approach of winter. 
The ſeeds of it were brought from the Eaſt-Indies,. where 
It is a troubleſome weed ; in England it is raiſed on a hot- 
bed, and brought forward in the ſpring; then the plants 
may be planted out in watm borders, and if they are ſup- 
1 with water in dry weather they will grow four or five 

t high, and ſend out many branches. The flowers are 
produced at the extremity of the ſhoots, which are ſmall, 


and of a yellow colour, ſo make no great appearance; 


therefore it is only preſerved in the gardens of thoſe perſons 
who are curious in the ſtudy of plants. 


SILAUM. See PeucEpanuM. 


SILENE. Lin. Gen. Plant. 503. Viſcous Campion, or | 


Lychnis. 
T be CraracTExs are, 

The flower has a permanent empalement, which is indented at 
the top in five parts. It has five plain obtuſe petals, indented 
at their points, and a neftarium compounded of two ſmall inden- 
tures in the neck of each petal, conflituting a crown to the chaps ; 
and ten aul ſhaped lamina inſerted alternately to the tail of the 
petals above each other, terminated by ableng ſummits. In the 
center is fituated a cylindrical germen, ſufforting three flyles, 
avbich are longer than the lamina, crowned by fligmas that are 
reflexed againſt the ſun. The germen afterward — a cloſe 
cylindrical capſule with three cells, opening at the top five ways, 
inchfing many kidney-ſhaped ſeeds. | 

The SpEcC1Es are, 

1. SER (Quinguevylnera) petalis integerrimis ſubro- 
tundis, fructibus erectis alternis. Hort. Cliff. 171. Silene 
with entire roundifh petals to the flower, and ered fruit alter- 
nate; commonly called Davarf Lychnis. 

2. SILENE (No#iflora) floribus ſpicatis alternis ſecundis 

ſeſſilibus, petalis bifidis. Lin. Sp. Plant. 416. Silene with 
fertile ſpikes of flowers fitting cloſe, and the petals bifid. 

3. SILENE (Nutans) petalis bifidis, floribus lateralibus 

ſecundis cernuis, caule recurvato. Lin. Sp. Plant. 417. Si- 


| ſcabriuſculis acptis, pani 
hong panicles without leave. 
| 5. SILENE 


and diſpoſed in ſeveral e- 


Heuers placed oppoſite on foot-flalks, and ſmooth acute: pointed 


$:1'L 


panicula elon , 
Plant. 418. Silene wuith ee, Mgt l. in. , 


8 


(Concides), calycibut fruftus globoks schn. 


, | natis ftrijs-triginta, foliis glabris. Hort. Upfal. by 
lene with globalar acute-pointed capfuls the fruit, and pus 


os 


10 the fruit, ; 
leaves. : Train and frank 


| .. 7- Sens (Pendula) calycibus fructus ulis inflatis 
. decem ſcabris. Hort. Upſal. reg. 7 with gen- 
dulous ſevollen empalements to the fruit, with ten rough angle, 
8. SiLENE (NoSiflora) 9 decem angularibu, 
dentibus tubum æquantibus. Lin. Sp. Plant. 419. Sil, 
with empalements having ten angles, and the indenture; a; long 
as the tube. unrl | 
9. S1LEXE (PYallefia) caulibus ſuBunifloris decumbenti. 
bus foliis laciniatis. Silene with decumbent ſtalks, and ſmooth 
acule-pointed leaves. _ 6 
10. SILENE (Orientalis) calycibus conicis ftriis hirſut's 
fruftibus ereQtioribus, caule erecto hirſuto, faliis nervoſi. 
Silene with conical empalements, having hairy ſtripes, erect 


Fruit, à hairy upri 17 and veined 5 
11. SENI 12 ci pula) is bifidis, caule dichoto. 
mo, floribus axillaribus ſeſfilibus, foliis glabris. Lin. Sp. 
Plant. 420. Silene auith bifid petals, a flalk divided by pairs, 
flowers fitting cloſe to the wings of the flalk, and ſmuuth 
et. TO | 
12. SiLENE (Armeria) floribus faſciculatis faſtigiatis, 
foliis ſuperioribus cordatis glabris. Hort. Upſal. 110. Si- 
ene with flowers gathered into bunches, whoſe upper leaves are 
Smooth and heart-ſhaped commonly called Lobel" s Catchfiy. 
13. S1LENE (Gigantes) foliis radicalihus cochleariformi- 
bus, ſimis caule ſubverticillata. Lin. Sp. Plant. 598. Silla 
with obtuſe ſpoon-ſhaped leaves, and whorled flalks. 
14. SiLEnNE (Bupleurcides) petalis bifidis, floribus pe- 
dunculatis oppoſitis bractea brevioribus, foliis lanceolatis 
acutis glabris. Lin. Sp. Plant. 598. Silene with biſid petals, 


leaves. | wo 
There are ſeveral other ſpecies of this genus, whoſe 
flowers have no beauty, ſo are ſeldom cultivated but in 
botanic gardens, for the ſake of variety, therefore | have 
not enumerated them, which would ſwell the work too 
much. . 
The firſt ſort naturally in D ; in England 
it is well known by the title of Dwarf Lychnis. The ſeeds 
of this were formerly ſown in drills on the edges of borders, 
as were ſeveral other low annual plants, for edgings of bor- 
ders; but as they are of ſhort duration, ſo they ſoon were 


rejected for this purpoſe; after which the ſeeds were uſually | 


ſown in patches in the borders, where they made a better 
appearance than in the former way ; but in both theſe me- 
thods the plants were generally left ſo cloſe as to ſpoil their 
growth, for as their ſtalks were drawn up weak, and had 
not room to branch out, ſo their flowers were ſmall, and 
made little appearance; but to have this plant in beauty, 
the ſeeds ſhould be ſown thin in autumn, and in the ſpring 
the plants ſhould be thinned to the diſtance of four inches, 
and afterward kept clean from weeds. When they are ſa 
managed, the plants will riſe a foot high, with hairy chan- 
nelled talks, and divide into many branches, garniſhed with 
oval, ſpear-ſhaped, hairy leaves, placed oppoſite. The 
flowers grow in ſhort ſpikes at the end of the branches ; they 


lene with Lifid petals, nodding flowers growing from the fide of |, are placed alternately, and are of a bright purple colour, 
þ : 


the ftalks, and a recurved ftalk. 


4. SILEXE (Fruticoſa) petalis bifidis, caule fruticoſo, | 


foliis lato lanceolatis, panicula trichotama. Lin. Sp. Plant. 
417. Sine with bi 


id petals, a ſhrubby flalk, broad ſpear- 

ſhaped leaves, and 1 Fe ren Long * 
5. SILENE (Firidißera) petalis ſemibifidis foliis ovatis 
N — 5 


edged with white. ; a 
The ſecond ſort grows naturally in Sicily, and alſo at the 
Cape of Good Hope. Fhis is an annual plant, with. low 
- branching ſtalk, which ſeldom riſes more than eight or nine 
inches high; the ſtalks are ſmooth ; the leaves are very 


— 


| narrow and ſmooth, placed by pairs; the ſlalks are —_— 
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ſpikes of dark purple flowers flanding alternate, 
: lb i are biſid; they open in the — þ but are 
Jofely ſhut in the day. If the ſeeds of this plant are ſown 
4 eotemn upon a warm border, the plants will live thro' 
de winter, ſo good ſeeds may be obtained ; but when the 
eds are. fown in the ſpring they often fail. 

The third fort is a perennial plant, which grow natu- 
nlly on the Alps; the lower leaves of this are ſmooth and 
ſpear-ſhaped ; the ſtalk riſes near two feet higb, garniſhed 
with two narrow leaves, placed oppoſite at each joint, and 
inmediately below them; the ſtalk is very clammy. The 
fowers come out on ſhort foot- ſtalks from the wings of the 
eures, each foot-ſtalk for the moſt part ſuſtaining three 
flowers, with long, White, bifid petals. This plant riſes 
afly from ſeeds if they are ſown in autumn, and the only 
colture the plants require 1s to keep them clean from weeds, 
and allow them room to ſpread. 

The fourth fort grows naturally in Sicily ; this has a low 
firubby ſtalk, which divides into ſeveral ſhort ſhrubby 


ending in acute points. The flower-ſtalks riſe about a foot 
high, and divide into ſpreading panicles by twos and threes. 
flowers are of an herbaceous white colour, and are 
ſucceeded by oval ſmooth capſules, having thick covers, 
filled with ſmall ſeeds, which ripen in autumn. This ſort 
riſes eaſily from ſeeds as the former; if the plants are 
planted in a warm border of dry earth they will live ſeveral 
years, and require no ſhelter, but in moiſt ground they 
uently rot in winter. | TT 

The fifth ſort grows naturally in Portugal; this has a 

perennial root; the lower leaves are roundiſh, and hollow- 


ſtand ſometimes by pairs, at others by threes or fours 
round the ſtalks ; they are of a deep green, ſmooth, and 
it cloſe to the ſtalks; the ſtalks are round, ſmooth, and 
nſe from two to three feet high. The flowers grow in looſe 
ſpikes at the top, and are of a green colour. This riſes 
eaſily from ſeeds ſown in autumn, or if the ſeeds are per- 
antted to ſcatter, the plants will come up, and require no 
other culture but to keep them clean from weeds. 

The fixth ſort grows naturally among Corn in France, 


branching ſtalk a foot and a half high, having ſwelling viſ- 
cous joints, garniſhed with narrow, acute - pointed, ſmooth 
leaves, fitting cloſe to the ſtalks. The flowers are ſmall, 
of a red colour, and produced at the end of the branches : 
theſe are ſucceeded by globular capſules, ending in acute 
points, whoſe empalements are firiped. The ſeeds of this 
ſhould be ſown in autumn, and in the ſpring the plants 
ſhould be thinned and kept clean from weeds, which is all 
th2 culture they require. — 

The ſeventh ſort grows naturally in Sicily and Crete; 
this is an annual plant, from whoſe root comes out ſeve- 
ral branching ftalks a foot and a half long, which trail 
upon the ground, garniſhed with oval acute-pointed leaves 
placed oppoſite. The flowers come out ſingly from the 
wings of the ſtalk upon ſhort foot-ſtalks; they are large, 
o a bright red colour, reſembling thoſe of the common 
wid red Campion. Theſe are fucceeded by large cap- 
ſules, included in inflated empalements, having ten rough 
angles, containing many large roundiſh ſeeds, whoſe weight 
cauſes the capſules to hang downward. If the ſeeds of 
this are permitted to ſcatter, the plants will come up with- 
out care, and require no more culture but to keep them 
clean from weeds. _ © | 
The eighth ſort is an annual plant, which is found na- 
turally in. England growing among Corn. It riſes with a 
« clammy ſtalk nine inches. or. a foot high, . garniſhed 


* 


branches, garniſhed with broad, ſmooth, {; 3 leaves, - 


Spain, and Italy. It is an annual plant, with an upright 


| SIL | 
| with ſmall oblong leaves by pairs, whoſe baſe embrace the 
ſtalks; the top of the ſtalk ſuſtains one or two ſmall red 
flowers, which open only in the night. The ſeeds ripen in 
Auguſt, which, if permitted to ſcatter, the plants will come 
up without farther trouble. | 

The ninth ſort grows naturally in the Archipelago ; this 
riſes with a hairy ſtalk a foot and a half high, garniſhed 
with narrow ſpear-ſhaped leaves, placed by pairs, which 
are ſmooth, and fit cloſe to the ſtalks. The flowers are 
diſpoſed looſely at the top of the ſtalks; they are red, and 
have long pyramidal ſtriped empalements. If the ſeeds of 
this ſort are ſown in autumn, and the plants afterward treat- 
ed in the ſame way as the firſt, they will thrive and flower 
early in ſummer. 

The tenth ſort s naturally in the Levant; this is an 
annual plant, with a ſtrong, erect, hairy, branching ſtalk, 
two feet high. The branches grow erect, as do alſo the 
flowers,. which are red, and have large, conical, ſtriped 
empalements, whoſe ſtripes are hairy, and of a browniſh. 
_ This muſt be treated in the ſame way as the firſt 
ort. 

The eleventh ſort grows naturally in the ſouth of France, 
Spain, and Italy; this is biennial. The ſtalk is round, 
clammy, and riſes a foot and a half high, having ſwelling 
joints; the leaves grow round the ſtalks in cluſters ; they 
are narrow and ſmooth. The upper part of the ſtalk di- 
vides into ſpreading branches by pairs, adorned with red 
flowers coming out fingly from the wings of the leaves, 
fitting cloſe to the ſtalks. 

This fort is eafily propagated by ſeeds, which, if ſown 
in autumn, will fucceed much better than in the ſpring. 


| 


ed like a ſpoon ; thoſe upon the ſtalks are obtuſe, and | When the plauts come up and are fit to remove, they ſhou 


be tranſplanted at fix inches diſtance, ſhading them from 
the ſun, and watering _= until they have taken new root ; 
after which they muſt kept clean from weeds-till au- 
tumn, when they ſhould be tranſplanted to the places where 
they are deſigned to remain for flowering. When the ſeeds 
of this plant bappen to ſcatter upon a wall, and the plants 
ariſe there, they will continue much longer than in che 
round. | | 
p The twelfth ſort is an annual plant, which grows natu- 
rally in the ſouth of France aud Italy. The feeds of this 
have ſpread out upon walls and buildings ſo far, as to in- 
duce — to believe it a native of England. 

There are three varieties of this, which generally retain 
their differences; one has a bright purple flower, the other 
a pale red, and the third a white flower ; theſe do not differ 
R any other reſpect, ſo cannot be reckoned. as different: 

cies. 

"Theſe ſeeds ſhould be ſown in autumn, for thoſe which 
are ſown in the ſpring often fail; and if the plants do come 
up, they never grow ſo large or.make ſo good: appearance- 
as the autumnal plants. ; "oh 

The thirteenth ſort is biennial; this grows naturally in 
Sicily and Crete; the lower leaves of this plant are obtuſe, 
and are gathered in circular heads like ſome of the Houſe- 
leeks, or thoſe of the Auricula ; they are ſmooth, of a pret-- 
ty thick conſiftence... The falks riſe five or fix feet high, 
and are very viſcous, garniſhed with ſpear-ſhaped leaves, . 
placed oppoſite... The flowers come out upon ſhort foor- 
ſtalks from the wings of the ſtalks, each foot-ſtalk ſuſtaĩn- 


| 
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warm lituation, where they, will live. h the. | 
and the following ſummer they will flower, ripen their ſeeds, 
and then decay. b 

The fourteenth ſort grow. nat 
has a perennial root; the Tower es are narrow, ſpear- 
ſhaped, and ſmooth ; they are gathered in cluſtered heads, 
from the middle of Which ariſes an ere. clammy Ralk, a 
foot and a half high, garniſhed with very narrow. leaves, 
The flowers come out from the wings of the leaves toward 
the top of the ſtalk ; their foot ſtalks are ſhort, each ſuſtaĩns 
two white flowers, having. long tubes, ſtanding erect; the 
flowers are cloſed in the day, and expand at night. 

As the ſeeds ſeldom ripen here, ſo it is difficult to propa- 
gate it: the only way is to ſlip off the heads in June, and 
plant them under a glaſs; theſe will take root if they are 
ſhaded-from the ſun and duly watered. 

SILER. See LastrPITIUM. 

1 See CERATORNIA. 

SILIQUASTRUM. See Czxcis. 

SILPHIUM. Lin. Gen. Plant. 882. 
themum. 


The ChanrAacTERs are, 


Baſtard Chryſan- 


The common empalement of the flower is opal, imbricated, and 


permanent; the ſcales are oval, prominent, and reflexed in the 
middle. The diſt of the flower is compoſed of hermaphrodite 
florets, which are tubulous, indented in five parts at the. top. 
Theſe have five ſhort hair-like lamina, terminated by cylindri- 


cal ſummits, and a ſlender taper germen ſupporting a long hairy 
file, crowned by a fingle fligma ; theſe * be rays 


of the flower are compoſed of a few female half florets, which 
are long, ſpear-ſhaped, and for the moſt part have three inden- 
tures at their points ; theſe have a heart-ſhaped germen with a 
ſhort fingle ftyle, having two briſtly tigmas of the ſame length, 
and are ſucceeded by fingle heart-ſhaped ſeeds with a membra- 
naceous border, indented at the top, each point ending with a 
horn or tooth, and are ſeparated by linear chaff, ripening in the 


The Syecies are, BN | 

1. S1LPHIUM (Trifoliatum) foliis ternis. Prod. Leyd. 181. 
Silphium with leaves by threes at a joint. 

2, SiLPHIUM (Afeeriſcus) follis indiviſis ſeflilibus oppoſi- 
tis, inferioribus alternis. Lin. Sp. Pl. 920. Silphium with 
undi wide leaves ſet oppoſite cloſe io the flalks, whoſe lower leaves 

are alternate. 

3- S1LPHIUM (Solidagincides) foliis oppoſitis Ianceolatis 
petiolatis acute ſerratis. Flor. Virg. 181. Silphium with 
ſSawed leaves having foot-ftalks, which grow oppoſite. 

4+ SILPHIUM (Arboreſcens) foliis lanceolatis alternis ſca- 
bris, obſolete ſerratis, caule fruticoſo. Silhbium with rough 
ſpear-ſhaped leaves placed alternate, which have ſlight ſawwed 
edges, and a ſbrubby flalk. | : 

The firſt ſort grows naturally in many parts of North 


America; the root is perennial and ligneous; the ſtalks 


are annual; theſe riſe ſix feet high or more in good land; 
they are of a purpliſh colour, and branch toward the top. 
The leaves are oblong, rough, and have ſome ſharp teeth 
on their edges; toward the bottom of the ſtalk they ſtand 
by fours at each joint ; higher up they are by threes, and 
at the top by pairs, fitting cloſe to the ſtalks. The foot- 
ſtalks are pretty long, each ſuſtaining one flower, whoſe 
empalement is compoſed of three orders of leaves placed 
imbricatim like the ſcales of fiſh, the outer order being 
the ſmalleſt, The ray or border of the flower is com- 
poſed of thirteen female half florets, which are yellow, 
rongue-ſhaped, and indented in three points at the end. 
The diſk or middle of the flower is made up of her- 
maphrodite tubulous flowers, which are ſlightly cut into 


five parts at the top; theſe have five ſtamina and a ſtyle 


by in the Leyant;. this; 


| 
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| copnefted. together which are langer than the tube of the. 

oret.. | . | 
It is propagated. by parting of the roots,.in.the ſame wa... 
as it is prattifed for the perennial Sunflowers ; the beſt tim. 
for this is in autumn when their ſtalks begin to decay, and 
the plants may afterward. be treated in the ſame the. 
perennial Supflower. 2 | 

The ſecond ſort grows naturally in Carolina; the root 
of this is perennial, the ſtalk is thick, ſolid, and fer with . 
prickly hairs ; it riſes near three feet high, has many pur. 
ple ſpots ; the leaves on. the lower part of the dall are 
placed alternate, but upward. they are oppoſite, and ſit claſe 
to the ſtalk ; they are rough, having a few. light i 
tures on their ed The upper part of the ſtalk. divides 
into five or fix ſmall branches, which are terminated by. 
yellow radiated flowers, like thoſe of the perennial Sun. 
flower, but ſmaller, having generally nine female half flo. 
rets which compoſe the border or ray, the other parts are 
like thoſe of the former ſort. This fort is propagated by 
parting the roots in the ſame way as the .— but as. 
_ is not quĩte ſo hardy, it ſhould be planted in a ſheltered... 

tuation. 

The third ſort grows naturally in many parts of North - 
America; this is a.perennial plant, whoſe ſtalks riſe near 
ſix feet high, garniſhed with oblong ſawed leayes placed by 
pairs upon ſhort foot-ſtalks. The flowers are looſely dif. 
poſed at the top of the ſtalks; they are yellow, and have 
their half florets, which compoſe the ray, indented in 
three parts at the end. It may be propagated in the ſame. 
way as the former, and the plants require the ſame treat- 
ment. 

The fourth fort was diſcovered hy the late Dr. William 
Houſtoun, growing naturally. at La Vera Cruz in New 
Spain. This riſes with a ſhrubby ſtalk to the height of 
eight or ten feet, ſending out ligneous branches, garniſhed 
with ſpear-ſhaped leaves placed alternately ; their ſurface 
is rough, and their edges lightly ſawed. The flowers are 
produced at the end of the branches, ſome of them fingly | 
on ſlender foot-ſtalks, others have two or three; they are 
unequal in height, and have ſhort ſcaly empalements. They 
are of a deep yellow colour, but are not ſucceeded by ſeeds 
in England. ? 

This fort is with difficulty propagated here, for unleſs 
the ſeeds are procured from the country where the plants 
grow naturally, they cannot be obtained that way, andthe 
cuttings are not apt to take root. The only method of get- 
ting them to grow, 1s to ſlip off the, young ſhoots in July, 
— plant them in a pot, and plunge it into a gentle hot- 
bed, covering the pot cloſely with a bell or hand- glaſs, and 
ſhade them Gr N When the cuttings are rooted, 
they ſhould be each planted in a ſeparate pot, and during 
the warm months they may be placed in the open air in 2 
warm fituation, but in winter they ſhould be kept in a mo- 
derate ſtove. | 
 SINAPIS. Lin. Gen. Plant. 735. Muſtard. 

R CHARACTERS are, 4 MES 

empalement of the flower is compoſed of four narrow leaves 
placed in form of bebe which Fall off The flower has four 
roundifh petals in form of a croſs, and four oval nectariums, one 
on each ſide of the lamina and the pointal. It has fix awl- 
ſhaped ere lamina, two of which are oppoſite and as long as 
the empalement, the other four are longer. In the center i- 
placed a taper ger men, with a flyle the length of it, crowned 
by a headed ſtigma. The germen afterward turns to an oblong 
pod, which is very rough at bottom, having two cells, opening - 
with two valves, whoſe intermediate partition is large, com- 


and almoſt twice the length of the valves; the ſeeds are 


722 
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SIN 
4.2 Phe SyBOres are, , TR . 
. S1n«Prs (A) filiquis hifpidis, roſtro obliquo lon- 
| gifimo. Hort. Clif. 338. Muftard with prickly pods, and a 
very dg ligue beak ; commonly called White Muſtard. 
. SinaPrs (Nigra) filiquis glabris apice tetragonis. 
Hort. Cliff. 538. | 7 rb a fJmooth pod ; 
* Six ATIs (Ar venfit) 1 toroſo-turgi- 
A — ym have ts beak 
| rouge, nz J, aVing a er . 
| 4 Sars (Erxcordes) filiquis Iævibus æqualibus, foliis 
is oblongis glabris, caule ſcabro. Amcen. Acad. 4. 
with taper, obtuſe, ſmooth pods. f F 
5. Srwaris (Funcea) ramis faſciculatis, foliis ſummis 
lanceolatis integerrimis. Hort. Upſal. 191. Maftard with | 
branches, and the upper leaves ſpear-ſhaped and entire. 
6. Sin AIS (Hi/panica) foliis duplicato- pinnatis, lacinus 
Inearibus. Hort. Cliff. 338. Muflard with double-winged 
haves, having linear ts. 
The frſt ſort is the common White Muftard, which is ge- 
really cultivated as a ſallad herb for winter and ſpring uſe. 
This riſes with a branched hairy ftalk two feet high ; the 
leaves are deeply jagged on their edges and rough. The 
flowers are diſpoſed im looſe ſpikes at the end of the branches, 
ſtanding upon horizontal foot - ſtalks ; they have four yellow 
petals in form of acroſs, which are ſucceeded by hairy pods 
that end with long, compreſſed, oblique beaks ; the pods 
generally contain four white ſeeds. | 
The ſecond ſort is the common Moſtard, which is fre- 
quently found ing naturally in many parts of England, 
but is alſo cultivated in fields for the feed, of which the 
ſauce called Muſtard is made. This riſes with a branching 
ſtalk four or five feet high; the lower leaves are large, rough, 
and very like thoſe of Turnep ; the upper leaves are ſmall- 
er, and leſs jagged. The flowers are ſmall, yellow, and 
grow in ſpiked cluſters at the end of the branches; they 
dave four petals placed in form of a croſs, and are ſucceeded 
by ſmooth four-cornered pods. 
The third fort s naturally on arable land in many 
parts of England. The feed of this is commonly fold un- 
the title of Durham Muſtard-ſeed; of this there are 
two varieties, if not diſtin&t ſpecies; one with cut, the 
other has entire leaves. The ſtalks riſe two feet high; the 
leaves are rough, and in one they are jagged like Tur- 
nep leaves; the other are long and entire. The flowers 


ond — ; the pods are turgid, angular, and have long 
8. 


The fourth ſort grows naturally in Spain; this ſeldom 
nſes more than eight or nine inches high ; the leaves are 
ſmooth and much jagged ; the ſtalk branches toward the top, 
and is terminated by a looſe ſpike of white flowers, which 
are ſutceeded by ſmooth, taper, blunt pods, filled with 
{mall brown ſeeds. 

The fifth ſort grows naturally in China. The plant is 
uſed as a boiled fallad by the Chineſe, where it may prove 
acceptable to thoſe who have not better herbs for that pur- 
pole, but in England it is not regarded. The ſtalks of this 


broad, ſmooth, jagged leaves, but thoſe at the top are en- 
tire. The flowers are yellow like thoſe of the firſt fort, and 
the pods are ſmooth and turgid. $0 
The firſt ſort is chiefly cultivated in gardens for a ſallad 
herb in the winter ſeaſon. The ſeeds of this are commonly 
lown very thick in drills, either upon a warm border or in 
very cold weather upon a moderate hot-bed, with Creſſes 
and other ſmall ſallad herbs, which are commonly fit for 
uſe in ten days or a fortnight from the time of ſowing ; for 
if they are large and have rough leaves, they are too ſtron 


£ 


in the ſame manner as for Turneps, to cut down the weeds 
and thin the plants where they are too cloſe; this ſhould 


uftard with many |. hoed 


| amongſt the Corn, fo flowers and ſeeds in May; therefore 


ne three feet high, and toward the bottom are garniſhed with | 


after they are cut. If this is well ground 
will remain clean for a month, by whichtime young weeds 


to grow ; if this is well performed in 


818 3 
Tpot of ground muſt be ſown with it in the ſpring, and 


o - | b 
when the plants have four leaves, the ground ſhould be hoed 


be done. in dry weather, for then the weeds will ſoon die 
the 


will fpring up again; therefore the ground ſhould be again- 
hoed over, and the plants now left about eight or nine 
inches aſunder, which will be ſufficient room for this ſort 
' dry weather, the 
ground will remain clean till the ſeeds. are ripe. As ſoon 
as the pods change brown the plants ſhould be cut off, and 
ſpread upon Cloths two or three days to dry, and then threſh- 
ed out for uſe. 
The ſecond ſort is cultivated only for the ſeeds; theſe 
ſhould be ſown in the ſame way as thoſe of the firſt, and 
the plants treated in the. ſame manner, with this difference, 
of allowing tae plants twice as much room, becauſe they 
grow much larger, ſo theſe ſhould be hoed out to the diſ- 
tance of eighteen inches; and as the ſeeds will not ripen ſo 
ſoon as the other, ſo the ground may require to be hoed three 
times over, but this may be eaſily ſeen by the growth of 


the weeds. 

The ſeeds of theſe two firſt ſpecies are ordered for medi- 
cinal uſe. | | 

The third ſort is a 


: pretty common weed on arable lands 
in moſt parts of England; this comes up early in the ſpring 


where it is not weeded out, the ſeeds will fcatter long be- 
fore the Corn is ripe, and the ground will be ſtocked with 
the weed. 

The other three ſorts are preſerved in botanic nsfor 
variety, but are never cultivated for uſe ; theſe may be treat- 
ed in the ſame way as the two firſt ſpecies. 

SINAPISTRUM. See CLeoms. 

SISARUM. See Stun. 

SISON. Lin. Gen. Plant. 311. Baſtard Stone Parſley. 

The CraracTExs are, | 

It has an umbellated flower ; the general umbel is compoſed of” 
fix thin rays or ſmall umbels, which are unequal, as are alſo 
the ſmaller, which have ten. The involucri of both are four- 
leaved and unequal ; the empalement of the flower is ſearce- 
diſcernible. The outer petals of the general umbel are uniform ; 
the flewers have five equal petals, which are ſpear-ſhaped and” 
inflexed. They have five hair-like lamina the length of the 
| petals, terminated by fingle ſummits. The oval germen is fitu- 
| ated under the flower, ſupporting two reflexed flyles, crowned” 


ed fruit, dividing in two parts, each containing one oval ſireak-- 
ed ſeed, convex en one fide and plain on the other. 
The Species are, 

1. S150n (Anomum) foliis pinnatis,. umbellis erectis. 
Prod. Leyd. 105. Si/onwith winged leaves and erect umbels. 

2. S150w (CSegetum) foliis pinnatis, umbellis cernuis.. 
* Leyd. 105. Siſen with winged. leaves and xodding um- 

3. $150n (Periicillatam) foliolis verticillatis capillaribus.. 
Lin. Sp. Plant. 25 3. Siſen with hair-like ſmall leaves in- 
wwhorl:. | | 

4. Sison (Canadenſe) foliis ternatis. Hort. Cliff. 99. Ca- 
nada Myrrh with trilcbated leaves. | 

The firit ſort grows on the fide of ditches and maiſt ſhady. 
banks in many parts of England; it is a biennial plant, 
which. periſhes ſoon after the ſeeds are ripe.. The root is 
taper ; the lower leaves are winged, compoſed of four pair: 


both ſides, and the indentures are ſawed ; they are of a lucid 


wo put into ſallads. In order to fave the ſeeds of this plant, 


- 


green, and have an aromatic odour. The ſtalks rife three 
4 feet 


| by obtuſe ſtigmas. The germen afterward becomes an oval ftreak-- 


of lobes, terminated by an odd one, regularly indented on: 


Rn” 


feet High 
ich hols 


below, but ſmaller; at the end of the branches 


the white flowers are produced in ſmall umbels, which are | / 


ſucceeded by ſtriated feeds of a hot pleaſant aromatic ſme]! 
and tafte, which ripen” in\Augaſt. + 
This plant is found growing ſo plentifully wild, as that 
it is rarely kept in em; St t whoever is willing to p 


- 


no farther care than to keep them clean from weeds z and 
if the ſeeds are permitted to ſcatter the plants will rife. with- 
out care. The ſeed of this plant is put into Venice treacle, 
for a ſuceedanum to the true Amomu m. 
The ſecond fort naturally among Corn on moiſt 
land in ſeveral parts of England. This is alſo a biennial. 
plant, which decays ſoon after the ſeeds are ripe; it riſes 


| with an upright ſtalk about a foot high, which rarely di- 


_ vides into branches; the leaves ſtand upon pretty long foot- 
ſtalks ; they are winged, but the lobes are ſmall and figer 
cut than thoſe of the former; the umbels of flowers are 
more compact, and nod on one fide. The plant may be 
cultivated in the ſame way as the firſt: * 
The third fort grows naturally cn the Alps and Apen- 
nines ; this riſes with a ſwelling jointed ſtalk two feet high, 
— with very fine ſlender leaves, ſtanding in whorls- 
ke thoſe of the Water Milfoil; it branches out toward 
the top, each branch being terminated by a pretty large 
umbel of flowers, which are purpliſh on their outſide, but 
white within ; theſe are ſucceeded by ſceds, which ripen! 
the end of July. The roots of this plant afe compoſed 
of thick fleſhy knots, ſomewhat Hke thoſe of the King's- 


ar. 

The third ſort may be cultivated by ſeeds, which ſhould 
be ſown in autumn, for thoſe which are ſown in the ſpring 
ſeldom grow the firſt year. The plants require no other 
culture than to thin them where they are too cloſe, and 
keep them clean from weeds. | 

he fourth ſort grows naturally in North America; this 
has perennial roots. The talks riſe three feet and a half 
high, and are garniſhed with trifoliate leaves, whoſe lobes 
are oval and ſpear-ſhaped ; the flowers terminate the ſtalks 
in umbels, which are irregular in form. 

This may be propagated by ſowing of the ſeeds in 
autumn. | 

 SISYMBRIUM. Tourn. Inſt. R. H. 225. tab. 16g. Wa- 
ter Creſſes. W 

The CHARACrEas are, 

The fibver has a ſpreading empalement, compaſed of four li- 
near, ſtcar- aged, cgloured lea ves, which fall off; it has four 
oblcng ſpreating petals, placed in form of a croſs, and fix Ha- 
mina, four aubich are longer than the empalcnient ; the other 
tuo, which are oppoſite, are ſhorter, terminated by fingle ſum- 
mits ; it has an obleng flender germen, with ſcarce any flyle, 
crowned by an obtuſe 1 ma Phe germen afterward becomes a 
taper, oblong, —,. pod, having tad cells, opening with 
1vo valves, which are ſhorter than the inter inediate partition, 
filled with fmall ſeeds. | 

The Srecies are, 5 

1. StSYMBRIUM (Nafurtium Aquaticum) ſiliqu's decli- 
natis, foliis pinnatis, foliolis ſubcordatis. Hort. Cliff. 336. 
Siſymbrium with declining pedi, and winged leaves wheſe lobes 
are almoſt heart-ſhaped; or Water Crefs. 

2. SisYMBRIUM (Sykveffre) filiquis declinatis, foliis 
pinnalis, foliolis lanceolatis ſerratis. Hort. Cliff. 336. S. 
Jymbrium with declining pods, and winged lea ves having /pear- 
Hape Jawed lobes. . 

3. SISYMBRIUM (Anpbibium) ſiliquis declinatis, oblon- 
2 _ mp ſerratis. Lin. Sp. Plant. 657. 

ilymbrium with ollong, oval; declinin „ and wing-pointed 
8 mg g pods, and wing-point 


| pagare ir, ſhould ſow the ſeeds in autumn in a moiſt Wady 
ſpot of ground, where the plants will come up, and require 


— 


818 
and are garniſhed with leaves of the ſame form | 4. Sts rA 10 (Aquaricum) foliis implicibus 


eracx, Horts CE. 336- Blpubrium wth fy, cen 


2 ; 
þ 


6 5. S127 32.10%, che 8 
was fobatatis 2s 15, folil by 
" Upfal. 193, Si/ym 2 2 » ped pod; — 
T ef bar>. 5; | 
6. Sirus (Sophia). petalis calyce minoribys, ſoli; 
2 —— Siſymbrium with _—_ 
maller than the empalement, and decompounded wi : 
7. SisYMBrIiUM (Alina) follis runcinatis flaceidis, 
| 52 ſablinearibus 8 laxis. Hort 
| Upſal. 193. Sifpmbriwa with ſpear, wing-pointed, fnccid 
leaves, baving linear entire lobes with leaſe Al galt. 
8. StSYMBRLUM (Lie) foliis runcinatis dentatis, ſiliquis 
eres. Lin. Sp. Plant. 659. Ahnbrium with Jpear-ſhaped, 
winged, indented laves, and ered pods... _ : 
9. S13YMBRLIUM (Striciſimum] foliis lanceolatis dentato. 
ſerratis caulinis. Hort. Cliff. 337. Sifpmbrium with Hear. 
ſhaped, winged, indented lea ues on the falls. | 
The firſt fort is the common Water Creſs, which grows 
naturally in ditches and rills of water in moſt parts of Eng. 
land. The roots of this plant are compoſed of a great num. 


IS 


the bottom of the ditches, from which ariſe ſeveral ſtalks, 
garniſhed with winged leaves, compoſed of five or fix pair 
of roundiſh lobes, terminated by an odd one ; theſe ftand 
almoſt alternate along the midrib. The ſtalks. riſe a foot 
and a halſ high; they are channelled, and divide at the 
into two or hiee branches, which, are terminated by look 
ſpikes of ſmall white flowers, compoſed of four petals placed 
ia form of a croſs, and are ſucceeded by taper pods, filled 
with ſmall brown ſeeds. - £ 3 | 
T bis plant has of late years been y uſed as a ſallad 
herb in the ſprigg of the year, and 15 by many 2 to 
all other ſorts of ſallads for the agreeable warm bitter taſte, 
and being accounted an excellent remedy for the ſcurvy; 
and to cleanſe the blood, as alſo a good diaretic, it has 
greatly obtained a preference to moſt other herbs for winter 
and ſpring uſe with many people. This is generally gather- 
ed in the ditches, and in other ſtanding waters near London 
to ſupply. the markets; but whoever has a mind to cult- 
vate it may cafily do it, by taking ſome of the plants from 
the places of their natural growth early in the ſpring, be. 
ing careful to preſerve their rcots as entire as poſſible, and 


y degrees. When they have taken root they will ſoon 
fourith, and ſpread over a large .compaſs of water; they 
ſhould not be cut the firſt ſeaſon, but ſuffered to run to ſeed, 
which will fall into the water, and furniſh a ſufacient ſupply 
of plants afterward. 


But where the water is ſo deep, that it will not be eaſy 


the plants juſt as their ſeeds are ripening, and throw them 
on the ſurface of the water where they are deſigned to 
grow, and their ſeeds will ripen, and fall to the bottom, 
where they will take root, and produce a ſupply of theſe 
plants. ; 

F Some of thoſe people who gather this herb for uſe, either 
through ignorance or ſome worſe deſign, bave frequently 
taken the creeping Water Parſnep, and ſold it for Water 
Creſs, whereby many perſons have ſuffered who have eaten 
it; therefore thoſe who make uſe of Water Creſs, ſhould be 
careful to have the right plant; they may be eaſily diſtin- 
guiſhed by the ſhape of their leaves; thoſe of the Water 
Creſs have roundiſh almoſt heart-ſhaped ſmall leaves or 


_ 


lobes, with a few indentures on their edges, and * 


ber of long fibres, which faſten themſelves to the mud at 


lant them into mud, and then let the water in upon them 


to plant them, the beſt method will be ro get a quantity of 


ff 


dufters. 'The ſeeds Apen it antumn. 


The fixth ſort gi natutally in uncultivated places, 
ind alſo by the of footways in many parts of England. 


The leaves of this are divided into many very narrow ſeg- 
nents z the flaſks riſe a foot and a half high, garniſhed 
with winged leaves whoſe lobes are finely cut, reſembling 
thoſe of the true Roman Wormwood. The flowers are 


I, yellow, and compoſed of four petals, ſet in form of 
f crofs, and are ſucceeded by flender pods, filled with ſmall 
roundiſh ſeeds, which ripen in Auguſt, and then the plant 
dies. The ſeeds of this plant are uſed in medicine, and 
are by 7 greatly recommended for the gravel and flop- 
age of urinunee. | 
The ſeventh fort, grows naturally in France and Italy. 
The lower leaves of this are flaccid, cut in form of winged 
leaves, 2 in arrow-pointed lobes. The ſtalk riſes 
three feet high, garniſhed 
t branches out greatly; 
the end of the branches, 
flender, ſmooth. pods, 
$ ripen in av 


\ The two laft 


with linear wing-pointed leaves ; 
the flowers grow ſparſedly toward 
which are ſucceeded by very lon 
filled with ſmall yellowiſh feeds. T 
utumn, and the plant dies ſoon after. 
: are preſerved in botanic gardens for the ſake 
of variety. 11 their ſeeds are permitted to ſcatter the plants 
wil come up in plenty, and require no other care but to 
thin them and keep them clean from weeds; or if their 
: are ſown in autumn, they will ſycceed better than in 

e ipring. 
"The eighth fort grows naturall 
land, fois ſeldom admitted into 
plant, which ſows itſelF, and comes up without care. It 
A remarked after the great ſire of London, that this plant 
came up in great plenty on the ruins. | 

The ninth fort grows naturally on the Helvetian moun- 
Yams ; this hath a perennial root, from which ariſe ſeveral 
ching ſtalks three feet higb, garniſhed with ſpear- 
haped leaves, ſawed on their edges, of adeep green, d- 
ng alternately on the ſtalks. The flowers grow in l. 
ſpikes at the top of the ſtalks; they are ſmall, yellow, 
<mpoſed of four petals, placed in form of a croſs, and are 
om by taper pods filled with ſmall ſeeds, which ripen 

uguſt. | 

This is preſerved an ſome 
kut bas no great beauty; it is 
ſucceed beſt when ſown in autu 
in the ſpring ſeldom come up 


'Quire no care, 
weed 


rdens for the ſake of variety, 
propagated by ſeeds, which 
mn, for thoſe which are ſown 


but to thin them and keep them clean from 
\; they love a cool ſhady ſituation, 


_— — — — — 


＋ in looſe ſpikes at the top of the ſtalk; they are 


4 


| 


4 
| * 
WhO 


y in many parts of Eng- 
gardens; this is an annual 


| 


the ſame year. The plants 


* 
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compo/e, 
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e third and hats eee | . IPECLES 1 — Bhs 

the Thann, and it ditches in many parts of „ 1. Sterincmoun dear an. foliis gladiolatis am- 
"5 abr ere int 22 * ee a plexicaulibus, pedunculis brevioribus. be ö 
Tu fifth ſort grows tatarally in the fouth of France and | /word-PBaped lives embracing the falks, and ſhorter foot 
ly; Riot NE e alks ſpread and decline | e the flower. eee eee 
wward the gr ; they grow a foot long, and divide into || z. Stsrischivun eee) folii lineari-gladio- 
navy branches, 11 with ſmooth leaves, ſhaped like | latis, RN longioribus. Si Hrinchiam with knear /word- 
he point of a halderd, deeply finuated on their borders ; Raped lea ver, ond ary rr fete zo the flewer., 
de indentures turn BatKward. The flowers come out in | 3. SisYszncaruy (Bulboſum) foliis plicatis, ſpatha bi- 
cluſters at the wings-of the ſtalk i they are ſmall, yellow, | flora. Sihrinchiuzm with @ plaited af, and two. flowers in 4 
and are ſucceeded by lender crooked pods, Randi: g in. /Seath | o | . | 


Tube firſt fort s naturally in Bermuda, from whence 


it had the title of Bermudiana NN this 
b & hes root, from which ariſe "BE, fword-ſhaped, 
n, colour; between theſe come 


entire leaves, of a dark green colour; n th 
out the foot-ſtalks, which rie hx inches high, compreſs, 
with two borders or wings running the who 24 ar- 
Ing three or four E leaves, which embrace it; 
theſe grow erect, and are hollowed like the keel of a boat. 
The ſtalk is terminated by a cluſter of fix or ſgyen flowers, 
ſtanding upon ſhort foot ſtalks, incloſed by a two-leaved 
keel-ſhaped ſheath before they open; the flowers are of a 
deep-blue colour with yellow bottoms, compoſed of fix oval 
petals, ending in acute points. In the center is fituated an 
right ſtyle, at the bottom of which are three ſtamina, 
8 ſummits ſit cloſe to it; the ſigma is cut into three 
parts, which are reflexed back to the ſtyle; theſe are of a 
Id colour. The germen, which was ſituated under the 
Rewer, turns to an oval obtuſe capſule with three cells, fill 
ed with roundiſh ſeeds. IP TE 
The ſecond fort grows naturally in Virginia; this has a 
perennial fibrous root, from which ariſe many very narrow, 
ſpear-ſhaped, entire leaves, of a light green colour. The 
ſtalks riſe about three inches high; they are very ſlender, 
compreſſed and bordered like thoſe of the firſt, and have 
ſhort, narrow, ſword- ſhaped leaves, whoſe baſe embrace 
them ; they are terminated by twoſmall, pale, blue flowers, 
incloſed in a two-leaved ſheath, ſtanding upon longer foot-: 
ſtalks than thoſe of the other. _ 1 
Theſe plants are propagated by feeds, and alſo by part- 
ing of their roots; if they are raiſed from ſeeds, theſe 
ſhould be ſown in autumn ſoon after they are ripe, upon 
an eaſt · aſpected border, where they may have only the 
morning ſun, In the ſpring the plants will appear, when 
their leaves will have much reſemblance to Graſs, therefore 
care ſhould be taken that they are not pulled up as weeds 
by thoſe who clean the ground. During the firſt ſummer 
they wil require no other care but to keep them clean from 
weeds, unleſs the plants ſhould come up ſo cloſe as not to 
have room to grow; in which caſe, part of, them ſhould be 
drawn out to give room to the others; theſe may beplanted 
in a ſhady border ac three inches diſtance, where they may 
remain till autumn, when they -ſhould be tranſplanted to 


The time for tranſplanting and Clipping off the ſuckers 
from the old roots is carly in autumn, that they may get 


* 
- 
- 


—_ 


the places where they are to remain; the following ſamm 
they will flower. Theſe plants love a ſhady fituativn, a 
a ſoft, loamy, undunged ſoil. 


| good root before winter, They are both fo hardy as to 
3 | thrive 


1 U 


„ 


has l mall, oval, 


Mein, from which come out the leaves very like the firſt 
leaves of Palm trees, but of a thinner ſubſtance; they have 
five or fix longitudinal plaits, and are of a light green colour, 
ending with points ; between theſe ariſe the. foot-ſtalk of 
the flower four inches High, terminated by two or three. 

in « ſpatha or ſheath, compoſed 


ſmall. blue flowers, inclo 
of fix petals, which expand like thoſe of the other forts, 


but do.not continue open longer that three or four hours 
Is are |. 
ſo ſmall às to make but little E e This fort flow- 

mmer, but does not keep 


in the morning ; when they are expanded, their 


ers commonly in the middle 
= g—_—_ month ; they are never ſucceeded by ſeeds in 


and. | 

"This is propagated by offsets from the roots, which are 
ſent out in plenty; theſe ſhould be taken off when the roots 
are tranfplanted : the time for doing of this is ſoon 
the leaves decay, or before the roots begin to ſhoot again. 
T * 5 — be planted in ſmall pots, and plunged into the 
tan-bed in the ſtove, where they ſhould conſtantly remain, 
for they are too tender to thrive in this country, unleſs they 
are thus treated. 'Their after-management is the ſame as 
for-other ove te * from the ſame countries. 

SUM. Turn. Inſt. R 
Plant. 310. Water Parfnep, 

The CARKAcrzas are, | | 

It hath an umbellat:d flower ; the general umbel is various in 
different ſpecies ; the ſmall ones are plain and ſpreading. The 
general involucrum is compojed of ſeveral ſbert, ſpear-ſhaped, re- 
flexed leaves ; thoſe F the ſmaller are of wery ſmall narrow 
leaves. - The general umbel ir uniform; the s have five 
in petals, which are tqual ; they have fro flaming, fer- 
minated by finglt ſummits, and a ſmall germen ſituated under the 
fewer, ſupporting tao reflexed ſtyles, crowned by ob:uſe ftigmas. 
The germen afterward becomes a roundiſh, oval, fireaked fruit 
 Jphetting in two, each part containing one fireaked ſeed, plain on 
ane fide, convex on the other. ED 

The Srgciks are, | 

1. Sion (Latifolium) foliis pinnatis, umbellis termina- 
Itbus. Hort. Cliff. 98. Sum with winged leaves, and the talk 
terminated by an umbel; or the great Water Parſiiep. 

2. S1UM (Anguſftifolium) ſoliis pinnatis ſerratis, umbella 
terminali. Siam oth winged ſaaved leaves, and umbels ter- 
minating the flalks. | 

3. Stun {Nod ) foliis pinnatis, umbellis axillari- 
bus ſeſſilibus. Hort. Cliff 98. Sium with winged leaves, and 
umbels of jiewers fitting cloje to the <vings of the ftalks. 

4. Stun (Siſarum) foliis pinnatis, floralibus ternatis. 
Hort. Cliff. 98. Stam with winged lower leaves, but thoſe 
under the fiowers trifoliate ; called Skirrets. 

5. Stun (Falcaria) foliis linearibus decurrentibus con- 
natis. Hort. Cliff. 98. Siam with linear ſmall leawes, having 
running membranes, joining at their baſe round the flalk, 

6. Sun (Siculum) fohis radicalibus ternatis, caulinis 
bipinnatis. Prod. Leyd. 105. Siam with trifoliate bottom 
leaves, and thoſe on the flalks doubly winged. | 

The frit fort is the great Water Parſnep, which grows 
naturally in deep Kandiag waters in ſeveral parts of Eng- 
laud; it riſes with upright ſtalks five or fix feet high, gar- 
niſhed with large winged leaves, ſhaped like thoſe of the 
common Parſnep ; the ſtalk is terminated by large umbels 
of pale yellow flowers. 

The ſecond ſort is the common upright Parſnep, which 

ws naturally in ditches in moſt parts of England; this 
riſes with an upright branching ſtalk three feer high, gar- 
niſhed with winged leaves, compoſed of three or four pair 


- 
* 
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£ by great cold. eee ee eee 
The third ſort naturally in the Welt- Indies; this 
ulbons root, covered with a bright red 


" 3 162. Lin. Gen. 


England, and are very rarely in- 


1 


is rarely uſed as ſuch, 


| 


: 


| produce um 


] 


8 IU. 


of oblo r ated 
 ſucceeded+ by ſeeds, whic a Ih a 
cultivated, as it is a 
waters. Both theſe | 
cient phyficians for 
are Paz. NY | * fan; ad 
| third ſort is very common in ſtanding waters in 4 
parts of England. The ſtalks ſpread oper. by par 
s of white flowers at their joints. This is the 
plant which is frequently gathered-and fold for Water Cres, 
as is before mentioned under the article 81 wanivu 
The fourth fort is the common Skirret, which was for. 
merly more cultivated in the Engliſh gardens- than at pre- 
ſent, The roots are the only part uſed, and although it is 
mentioned in moſt Diſpenſaries as a medicinal plant, yet it 
ing better adapted for the kitchen, 
It is e a wholeſome root, affording good nouriſi- 
ment, but has a ET and its very {weet taſte is dit. 
agreeable to many pa latens. 
The root of this plant is compoſed of ſeveral fleſhy fibres, 
as large as a man's little finger, which join together in one 
head. The T Ae, having two or three 
pair of oblong lobes, terminated by an odd one; the talks 
.riſe a foot high, terminated by an umbel of white fl | 
'which are ſucceeded by ſtriated ſeeds like thoſe of Parſley, 


an odd one... 

A r 
pen ih autumn ;, this js ; 
on, weed in ditches and urge? 
haye been recommended by ans 


= 
- 


which ripen in autumn. ee 
This plant is cultivated two ways, firſt by ſeeds, and af- 
terward by flips from the root: the former method I think 
the more eligible, becauſe the roots which are raiſed from 
ſeeds, generally grow larger than thoſe raiſed'by flips, and 
are leſs ſubje@ to be og” The ſeeds ſhould be ſown the 
latter end of March, or the beginning of April, either in 
broad-caft or in drills ; the ground ſhould be light and moiſt, 
fot in dry land the roots are generally ſmall, unleſs the ſea- 
ſon. proves very moiſt. If the ſeeds are good, the plants 
will appear in five or fix weeks after, they are ſown, and, 
when they have put out their leaves fo as to be well diſtin- 
guiſhed "bc the weeds, the ground ſhould be hoed over to 
deſtroy the weeds in the ſame manner as is practiſed for 
Carrots ; and where the ſeeds are ſown in broad-caſt, the 
plants ſhould be cut up, leaving them two or three inches 
aſunder. Thoſe ſown in the drills ſhould alſo be thinned 
to the ſame diftance, and the ground boed over to deſtroy 
the weeds This ſhould be repeated three times, as is 
uſually done for Carrots, which, if well performed in dry 
weather, will keep the 2 clean all the firſt part of ths 
ſummer; ſo that, unleſs there ſhould be much rain about 
Midſummer, there will be ſcarce any 
cleaning of the plants, for their leaves will ſpread, and pre- 
vent the growth of weeds afterward. In autumn, when the 
leaves begin to decay, the roots will be fit for uſe, and may 
be continued all the winter till they begin e ſhoot in the 
ſpring, when they will become ſticky, as will alſo any of 
thoſe which run up to ſeed the firſt ſummer, ſo that all ſuch 
ſhould be pulled up and thrown away. 3 
The time for propagating this plant by offsets is in the 
ſpring, before they begin to ſhoot, at which time the old 
roots ſhould be dug up, and the fide roots ſhould be flipped 
off, preſerving an eye or bud to each; theſe ſhould be 
lanted in rows one foot aſunder, and four inches diſtant 
in the rows. If the ground is light, this may be performed 
with a dibble, but for ſtiff land it will be beſt to make a 
trench with a ſpade, in the ſame manner as for Aſparagus 
plants, laying the roots therein at a pfoper diſtance. The 
ground muft be kept clean by hoeing it in the ſame man- 
ner as before directed, and. at the ſame ſraſon the roots will 
be fit for uſe. 1 | 
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s bitch fore iu x perenniaf plant, which grows naturally | 


| fr ander ground ths leaf part of them wi)! 


ninated by large flat umbe 


gels do not often ripen here 


Tbe fixth fort grows nat 


js Germany. The roots of this plant creep and ſpread very 


| grow, ſo that 
ghen it is one drought into à gurden, it will ſoon multi 

they are thick, fleſhy; and taſte like thoſe of Eryngo. 
— are divided into linear ſegments, and their baſe 
brace the talks; which riſe two feet High, and are ter- 


ls of white fowers, but their 
urally in Sicily, and is preſerved 


u botanic' gardens for the fake of variety, The lower 


leaves are 


pretty broad, trifaliate, and of 2 lucid green; 
the ſtalks riſe-twa" feet high, terminated by an ambel of 


:flowers; the leaves on the (talks are doubl winged, 
ind the ſeeds ripen in autumn, which ſhould be own ſoon 
11 „ \ 1% 3 " 1210 . TL 
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afier they are ripe. 
SMALLAGE: See Aprun. 


SMILAX. Tourn. Inſt. R. H. 654. tab. 421. Rough | 


Bindweed. 

The CmanacTtzrs are, | | 1 
u nal au female in different plants. The male flower 
have” n fix-leaved bell. ſaped empalement, but no petals ; the 
have fix flamina, terminated by oblong fummits. The femal 

» but they fall off; they baut no 


have 1 rene 
—— ave an 


ning two globular feeds. 
Ihe Species are, 


but 

| oval germen, © ſupporting three 
very ſmall fyles, cron by oblong reflexed ftigmas. 75 

men afterward turns to a globular berry with t 


eger- 


wo cells, con- 


1. Su1Lax (Aſpera) caule sculeato angulato, foliis den- 
tato-aculeatis cordatis. Lin. Sp. Plant. 1028. Smilax with 


2 prictly fall, and bearr-ſhaped, prickly, indented 


2. SurLax (Excel/a) caule aculeato angulato, foliis cor- 


datis inermibus. Smax with an angular prickly flalk, and 


Jeooth Beart- ſhaped leaves. | 


3. SuILAax (Sanſaparilla) caule aculeato angulato, follis 


inermibus retuſo+-cordatis.” Smilax with an an 


gular prickly 


fall, and retuſe, heart ſhaped, unarmed leaves. 


4. SuiLax (Tammides) caule aculeato tereti, foliis in- 
ermibus cordatis oblongis maltinerviis. Lin. Sp. Pl. 1030. 
Cmilax auith a taper prickly fall, and oblong, heart-ſhaped, 


marmed leaves, wwith many veins. 


„ F. SMILax (China) cavle aculeato teretiuſculo, ſoliis 
inermibus 'ovato-cordatis. Lin. Sp. Pl. 1029. Smilax with 


8 taper prickly flalk, and oval, heart- 


d, unarmed leaves. 


6. SuiLax (Caduca) caule ſubaculeato tereti, foliis in- 
ermĩbus cordatis trinerviis. Smilax with a taper flalk, bav- 


ing @ few ſmall thorns, and unarmed heart-ſhaped leaves with 


Veins. © 


8: SMiLax ( Spine/a) caule aculeato tereti, foliis ovato- 
atis nervis foliorum inferne aculeatis. Smilax with a 


7. Suilax (Ariftolochiefoha) caule aculeato tereti, foliis 
inermibus ſagittatis obtuſiuſculis trinerviis. Smilax with a 
prickly taper falt, and very blunt, balberd-pointed, unarmed 


taper prickly falt, and oval eỹ i“ leaves, 'whoſe weins 


on the under fide are prickly. 


9. SuiLax (Firginiaza) caule aculeats angulato, fo- 
lis Janceolatis inermibus, acuminatis. Smilax with an an- 


= prickly falt, and ſpear-ſhaped, acute pointed, unarmed 
J. e l (* 4 | | ; | L 


10. SMILAX (Canellifolia) caule inermi tereti, foliis in- 


ermibus ovato cordatis quinquenerviis floribus corymboſis. 


Reugh Bindweed woith @ taper unarmed flalk, oval, heart- 
Haped, unarmed leaves, and flowers in a corymbus. 


11. SwilLax (Humilis) caule inermi tereti, folits iner- 


mibus ovatis trinerviis. Smilax with an unatmed 


and oval unarmed leaves with three veins. 


taper falt, 


A. 


| 


| 


14. $uitax (Cor: 


— 


12. Suu at (Hide of ella) caule inchmi tereti, foliis in- 
ermibus 'oblongo-cordatis trinerviis. Smilax with a taper 
—— and cblong, beart:fhaged, unarmed lia ves with 
three weins. ba arte eee ee wy ee . 
Iz. Surtax (Laurifolia) caule incrmi tereti, foliis in- 
ermibus ovato cordatis triuervris, floribus corymboſis. Sm-7- 
lax with @ taper unarmed flalk, cual, beart-fbaped, unarmed 
aver, and flowers in corymbus. pray et n 

235 caule inermi tereti, folũs iner- 
mibus cordato-oblongis. trinerviis cum acumine. Smi 
with a taper unarmed fall, and heart-ſhaped oblong leaver, 
baving three weins, ending with acute points. | 

18. SurLax (Inermi) caule Incrmi tereti, foliis incrmi- 
bus, cauliniy cordatis, racemis ovato-oblongis.. Lin. Sp. 
Plant. roz1r. Smilax with an unarmed i all, unarmed 
heart-ſhaped leaves tn the ftalks, and ove r Bunches of 


16. Suit Ax (Carofiniana) caule inermi tereti, foliis in- 
ermibus lanceolatis. Smilax with a taper unarmed flalk, and 
[pear-fhaped unarmed leaves. | ap 6 = 

The firſt fort grows naturally under hodges and in woods 
in Ttaly and Spain.” The roots are compoled of many thick 
fleſhy fibres, from which come out ſeveral flender ſtalks 
which ate angular, armed with ſhort crooked ſpines, and 
have claſpers on their fides, by which they faften themſelj ey 
to any neighbouring plant for ſupport, and riſe ſix or eigh 
feet high. The leaves are ſtiff, heart-ſhaped, and acute- 

inted, cared at their baſe; they are of a dark green, 2 

ave five longitudinal veins; their edges are ſet with a f w 
ſhort reddiſh ſpines. The flowers come vut from the win 
of the ſtalk in ſhort bunches, which are ſmall and whitiſh 
having no petals. Thoſe on the female plants are ſucceeded 
by red berries, which ripen in aum. 

The ſecond ſort grows naturally in Syria. The roots © 
this are Ike thoſe of the former ; the ftalks are four-coruered 
and prickly ; theſe faſten themſelves to the trees near them 
by their claſpers, and mounr to their tops. The leaves are 
heart-ſhaped ; they have no ſpines on their edges, but have 
five veins running len ays. The flowers and fruit are 
like thoſe of the firſt ſort ©  - 3 

The third ſort grows naturally in Virginia. The roots 
of this are like thoſe of the former ; the ſtalks are angular 
and prickly; the leaves are heart-ſhaped, turning back- 
ward, and unarmed ; the flowers are ſmall, in long looſe 
dunches at the wings of the ſtalks : the berries are ſmall 
and I | | | 3 
The fourth ſort grows naturally in Carolina. The roots 
are like the former ; the ſtalks are taper and prickly ; the 
leaves are oblong, heart-ſhaped, having no ſpines, but lon- 
itudinal veins ; the flowers come out in long looſe bunches 
rom the fide of the ftalks, and the berries are black. 

The fifth ſort grows naturally at Carthagena in New 
Spain. The ſtalks are taper, very ſtrong, and armed with 
ſhort ſtiff ſpines ; they faſten themſelves by their claſpers 
to the neighbouring trees, and rife twenty feet high. The 
leaves are of a thick ſabſtance, and have no ſpines - th 
are oval, heart-ſhaped, ending in an obtuſe point, and hav! 
three longitudinal veins: The flowers are hike hoſe of the 
other ſpecies,” but grow in cloſe bunches ; the berries are 
red. is is the ſame with a plant which I received from 
China - Act of China-raot., - | 6% 

The fort grows naturally at Carthagena in Nes 
Spain. This has very ſtrong taper ſtalks, armed with 


| very few ſhort ſpines, The leaves are thick, unarmed 


7 
heart-ſhaped, their baſe ending with acute points. This 
fort climbs on the neighbouring trees, and riſes thirty fect 
high. y 24 i 2 „e 


The ſeventh ſort grows naturally at La Vera Cruz in New 
Spain; this hath a chick, * prickly ftalk, x hich climb 
$4 9 up 


per, pric 


EL E 


to an 


T1 


eight ör = 
bes hase 90 f — on e 0 0 rmx 
$0 0h the: the under kde are arm 
—_ FN 1. gf0 grows Sooke in 3 15 | ! 3 | 
; angular, and prickly z. th which 


2 we ending in gute te, havip vo {pines 3 
IEEE: but. 6 TE 
Th tench fort grows naturally at * | 
The flalks of this axe ta 
— Leal ſhaped, having 


they have no ſpines, and 


* 


1 


: 


| that the officts 
etz come out or young plants have tinſe to good roots before 
N which are ſacceeded by red froſts - Lon 3 if after to grt planted, the = 
ſort gxows naturally in ſhauld come on earlier, or be more fevere na 
rat . : — Go ar of 
Na . £ 
| the height io ten. pt e fret. : it will preſerve them; but theſe-xants | 
Gay i itz acute pofats, and have theee long oftener than every 2 for, unleſs the r 
dat no The teſt are large, there will be few ſtalks to 
The twel wb grows naturally in Jamaics. The ftalks | will make but little appearance. 
of this are ender ang taper, having no thorns ; theſe The tender ſorts muſt be kept in pots, and — 
Branch out our get: and riſe over the neighbouring. buſhes, | the tan-bed of the 14 * have them 
havin ſpers, which about their branches. 
Anu le. ng. „ with three longitudi- 
Jy e points, of e lucid green, and Geir leaves final, 17 ſo will 
ick Con 


1 a poor ap nce ; woos: unleſs they « bo allowed 
thutecnth- ee een in Carolina; is toom in the warm ſtove, conſtantly tan-bed 
| 8 falks, -which a — or four ber high. | tb * 


will not be worth pte — 
f ; leaves are oyal, heart-ſhaped, n 4 $ all the ſorts grow -natu ly under hedges, and in 
u reins. The flowers come out from the wi the | woods, they, ſhould be 


diſpoſed in ſuch. a manner, as to 
al Kel joint, banding » upon ſhort foor-talles, farmed | imitate their places of growih, and not os plete them in the 
A bunch; theſe are. ſucceeded by roundiſh red | open fun, where they will not thrive ; therefore the hardy 
ber yg kioads ſhould be planted under the ſhade af trees, and the 
, The end n. naturally in Jamaica. The tender ones may be | ew between the which con · 


talks of this are n 2, and unarmed ; the | tain any plants, branches ſcreen them from the 
leaves are heart - Haped. oblong, and have three lon gitudi- ſun. 2 7 


pal veinz, en * with * points, of a lucid green, and | When the ſeeds of theſe j plant crab from abroad, 
tand upon ſhort they ſhould be ſown in 1 
The efefreenth ſort rom: N in Jamaica, and alſo pom, and 


| — theſe generally ground 2 whole 
8 The haha $ pf this are ligneous, taper, un- | year | od; tes generly runs Ne rnd 3 wk 
armed, an A haye 8 e by which they faſten | up the firſt ſeaſon, the pots in which the hardy forts are 
1 "qeig hhopripg 9 xy and riſe twenty feet 


hagh. fawn, thould be in winter Qeltartd from feaſt under a com. 

caves are ſome oval, and others. are heart-ſhaped. mon frame, and the tender ones plunged into the bark-bed 

Fe flowers come out from the wings of the ſtalk in oblong | in the ſtove: the following: n. plunged 

bunches, which. are ſucceeded by red berries. into the hot-hed, which on plants up very ſoon. 

The fixteenth ſort grows naturally 3 in Carolina; this has | When, they are came y muſt be inured to the open 

a thick, taper, unarmed ſtalk, which. riſes by the belp of | air by degrees, and in June og 4 hardy forts may be removed 

bouring buſhes 1 * trees ten or twelve feet, high. | out of tha bed, and placed abroad 1 a ſheltered fituation, 
The leaves are thick, ſpear-ſhaped, and unarmed. The 


where they ſhould remain till the froſt comes on in autumn» 
wers, come out from * * wings of the ſtalk in xaund | whep they muſt be removed into ſhelter. If the pots ae 
ber] Ws | [8 ed into 1 old tan-bed under a frame won N 
wm; preſerved in protected from the froſt, and in mild weather 
A 2 of variety, but ſome to the open air, they will thrive. much, better than 
may be Wipe as to make them ornamental, hip with. more tender treatment. 
thoſe ſorts which grow naturally in North America, and al The tender forts ſhould be plunged berween th hour other 
the two firſt forts, . which are fa hardy as to thrive in the ; pats in the hark · bed of the Rove, where they ſhould 
air. in Eng land ; and, as they retain their verdpre al} | all the winter. Theſe, plants ſhould remain — — 
ear, fo 1 F the. plants are placed on the borders of | la the ſced- pots till the following ſpring, when they 
or-groves in gardens, and their branches ly | be turned out of the pots, — eparated, and each 


__—— properly | 
— they will — the nakedneſs of the ground | planted in a pot; and if the hardy: forts: are plunged into A 


the trees. from and in winter, when their leaves | very temperate hot - bed,, it will aanſe them to take uc root 
* they, wi _ gy. when they | very ſoon, fo will greatly ſtrengthen the plants; but te 


: tender 


a — OS, - % 


neee. 


S'M A | 
| ſhould be hot-bed of 
| tale fore bring * that — 


they 
EE. "when. they mul de treated tn 


remain, un if 
eſh * now * then 


The CHawacrers are, | 

. It has an unbellated flower ; ** unbet is ana, | 

— ones are erectF; have rin! nk and the em- 

of the flowers are = —_—— T he flowers have | 

ar petals, TW are a little inflexed, and 

7 ke of the petals, terminated 7 yon 
F Bord 1 the flower, ſupporting two flyle;, 
crowned by headed fligmas. The germen turns to an 
me frait, which is freaked and ſplits in two, each 
containing one moon ſhaped ſeed, convex on one fide, marked evith 
three flreaks,- and” on the other. 
— SPECTES are, 

1. SuYRniUM (Ofufatram) foliis caulinis ternatis pe- 
tiolatis ſerratis. Hort. Cliff. 105. um with tri 
leaves on the ftalks, which are ſawed and have foot- 
common Alexanders, or Aliſanters. | 

2. SMYENIUM — lim) foliis caulinis * 
tis integerrimis amplexicaulibus. Syrnium u or 
kaves ke Hall, which embrace them. 

3. SuUYRx1UM (Perfoliatum) foliis caulinis ee 
tis dentatis amplexicaulibus. Alexanders with heart-ſhaped 
eval leaves, which are indented, embracing the flalks. 

4. Suri (Creticum) folits caulinis ternatis ſerra- 
2 9 ſeſſilibus. Alexanders with leaves by 

«es, which are ſawvcd, and thoſe at the rr, 
chſe to the flalks. 5 n 

5. SMYRN1UM (ö mum) foliis cauliaĩs duplicato 
ternatĩs in imis. Lin. Sp. Plant. 263. Aleranders with 
double trifoltate leaves on rhe flalks, which are entire. 

The firſt fort grows naturally on the rocks by the ſea- 
ſhore in Wales, the north of England, and in Scotland. 
It is alſo ſound growing wild in many places near London, 

but here it may be ſuppoſed to have been thrown out of 
- gardens; for as it was formerly cultivated in gardens for 

table, ſo the ſeeds may have been ſcattered, which will 
grow wherever they alight. 

The lower leaves of this plant refemble thoſe of Smal- 
lage, but they are much larger; the lobes are rounder, and 
are ſawed on their 'The ftalk riſes from three to 
four feet high; they are furrowed, and branch into many. 
dvifiens, garnifhed with trifoliate leaves of the ſame ſhape 
and form with the lower, but are ſmaller. The branches 
we terminated by large umbels of white flowers, which are 
ſucceeded by large roundifh fruit, containing. two moan- 


ſhaped feeds. 

The ſecond fort grows naturally i in Sicily and Crete ;-the 
lower leaves of this ſort are decompounded of fmall leaves, 
which divide by threes; their lobes are oval; and indented ? 
on their 83; the ſtalk is ſmooth, hollow, and riſes three 

ds ne p into two or three branches; 


St hs. 


_y h, dividin 
joint is 
— the talk; theſe are of a yellow green colour, and 
their are entĩre; the branches are terminated by ſmall 
umbels of yellowtſh. flowers, whofe fmaller umbels or rays | 
are of unequal lengths. The feeds-are black, and fhaped + 


its 3 or greatly uſed in the kitchen, before C 


| 


ed one large orbicular leaf, whoſe baſe * 


8 NO 


naturally in Crete; the lower leaves 

of this are hes ths" of the firmer, but are com-. 

1 winged divifions. The ſtalk does not riſe 
wa h as that of the laſt mentioned, but is angular, - 

hollow; the leaves upon the ſtalks are much |} 

hoy are of the heart-ſhaped oval Rind, are inden 

their edges, and embrace the ſtalks with their baſe ; their 

colour is nearly the ſame with the former, but they are of 

a thinner texture. The — of flowers are ſmaller 

are alſo the ſeeds. 

Theſe two ſorts have been - 


The hire fort grows 


The fourth fort grows naturally N 

of chi ne Musiker than thoſe of the firſt ſort, and are more 
like thoſe of Smellage ; the ftalk riſes higher, and grows 
more erect than of the firſt; the leaves on the lower 
part of the ſtalk are large, and ſawed on their edges ; they 
ſtand by threes round the ftalk at the joints, their baſe ſet 
cloſe, having no foot«ſtalks ; the uppe _—_— talk. 
and branches are ed wich leaves he ſame form, 
which ſtand by pairs. The umbels of flowers are much 
ſmaller, and the ſeeds are leſs. 
The firſt of theſe ſorts is — by the College for 
medicinal uſe, but is ſeldom now prefcribed ; and at preſent 
is ſeldom cultivated in 5 0 formerly it was 
elery was ſo much cul- 
nvated, which hath taken place of Alexanders, and entirely 
ſupplanted it. The other forts are m botanic 
ens for variety. The ſecond ſort is much preferable to 
firſt for r as I have tried, and will be tenderer, . 
and not quite ſo ſtrong. 

All thefe plants may be propagated by ſowing dete ede 
upon an open ſpot of ground in Auguſt, as foon as they are 
ripe; for if they are fown. in ſpring, they often miſearry, 
or at leaſt do not come up until the ſecond year; whereas 
thoſe ſown in autumn, rarely fait of coming up ſoon after 
Chriſtmas, and will make much ſtronger plants than the 
other; 

The common ſort; when cultivated -for the table, ſhould 
be treated in the following manner : 

In the ſpring the plants ſhould: be hoed out, ſo as to leave 
them ten inches or a- foot apart each way; and, during the - 
following ſummer, they muſt be conſtantly cleared from 
weeds. Fn February following the plants will ſhoot up again 
vigorouſly, at which time the earth muſt be drawn up. tq- 
each plant, to blanch them, and in three weeks after they 
will be fit for uſe; when they may be dug up, and the 
white part preferved, which may be ftewed and eaten as 
Cel 
SN AP-DRAGON.. See AwTIRRBINUM:. 

SNEEZ-WORT. See AcHILLEA. 

SNOW ts defined to be a meteor formed in the middle 
region of the air, of vapour raiſed by the action of the ſor, 
or ſubterraneous fire, there c led, its parts conſtipated, . 
its ſpecific gravity increaſed, and thus returned to the earth . 
I form of little vilk or. flakes. | 

The Snow we receive: 2 enough be aſcribed 
to the coldneſs of the-atmo through which it falls; 
when the atmoſphere is warm enough to diſſelve the Snow 
"before i it arrives at us, we call it rain; if ir preſenves tſelf 

undiffolved, . oboe 
Snow is very ; it fructiſtes the ground; it guards 
Corn, 34 — ti from the A cold. of the 
air, efpecially: cok: piercing winds. 
It is ſuppoſed. to abound with falifie and 
as much or mere tham rain: RD CD: 


ke thoſe of the former,. but are ſmaller, ! 


| ponderous, and by chat means inks deeper ig. the ground: | 


TY 
thick, 


N leaves ate 
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3 ninth fort grows ae! in \ ware alks fu | 2 

of this #re flendef, angular, and prickly; the eaves are | They are all which 

FED ending in ute ts, Xx vo an? ; 2 been — — 

4 is a] | duce flowers in neither 
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JO ve and. quand; vous 3 the roots have o — 4 may 
— — ht TER ort ſoct- ſtalks. The | creaſed, 22 eauly in Arc Her 
owery come out from the „ or young plants may have tinſe to get good roots 


froſts and if after 
The cond rrp roſts come on; I 2882 


1 1 Res. 


hl be ht of ph bed a get. 
Go dee points, and have thees long! 


Free: * {Pine 
. 8 The ſtalks will make but little appearance. 


buſhes, 
— — 


1 


HL 


fe 


a poor appearance; therefore, unleſs they can be allowed 
ee this has | rom in the warm 7 RN 
r unarmed ſtalks, which riſe three qr- four feet high. | they will not be worth 


225 pte 
0 oy are oyal, dent Bagel. and have three = Toots As all the forts 8 natu 
The flowers come — from the wi the | woods, the 


joint, 1 er ſhore foor-talles, farmed ace them in the 
I bunch. rovndith red | open fu refore the hard 
Wann kiods ſhould be planted under the ne 3 therefore th karl 


L ge ogy 8 in Jamaica. The tender ones may be placed between the which con - 
of this are A g and. unarmed ; the | tain any plants, whoſe branches may — 6h them from the 
leaves are dear Way oblong, and have three longitudi- ſun. 


pal * en n, acute points, of a lucid green, and | When the ſeeds of theſe j lavts are obtained from abroad, 
and. upo n hor Rast- Kalk. 1 4 


Nr ed into a moderate 
The KA ſort grows naturally j in Jamaica, and alſo hot- bed ; theſe generally remain in e ground 2 whole 
in Maryland. _ 'The talks of this, are ligneous, taper, un- | year before; they grow, © that when the —— do not come 
armed, and haye very logg claſpers, by which they faſten | up the fr ſeaſon, the pots in which the hardy ſorts are 
to ag. neighbouring fupport, and riſe twenty feet high. — hould be i in winter ſheltered from feaſt under a com» 
caves are ſome oval, and others. are heart-ſhaped. | mon frame, and the —— ones plunged into the barł · bed 
he flowers. come out from the wings of the ſtalk in oblong | in the ſtove: the following muſt be again plunged 
bunches, which are ſucceeded by red berries. into the hot-hed, which 845 Ws the plants up very ſoon. 
The fixteenth ſort grows naturally in Carolina; this has | When, they are came . moſt be inured to the open 
1 Ae unarmed ſtalk, which riſes by the belp of | air by degrees, and in June ay # hardy forts may be removed 
uring 


buſhes. and trees ten or twelve feet, high. | out of tha bed, and placed abroad 1 a ſneltered ficuarion, 
leaves 850 thick, | 


D p<ar-ſhaped, and unarmed. The | where they ſhould remain till the froſt comes on in autumn» 
(men, pans ons pe: the wings, of the Salk, i wanad | whep they muſt be removed into ſhelter. Ig the pots are 
8 which are ſucceeded. by 


lack berries. plunged into an old tan-bed under a frame where 

plants are many of them preſerved in the . — — the froſt, and in mild weather be 

of the curious for the ſake of variety, but ſome 2 — to the open air, they will thrive. much better than 
may be diſpoſed as to make them ornamental, eſpec eſpecially | {HON tender treatment. 

| wg ſorts which grow naturally in North America, and alſo | The tender forts ſhould be plunged between th how other 

two firſt cel which are ſa hardy as. to thrive in the | pots in thg hark · bed of the ſtove, where they: ſhould 
1 Engl ;. and, as they retain their verdure al} all the winter. Theſe, plants ſhould remain —— 
r rr the borders. of | 


| ia the ſeed-pots till the following ſpring, Shen they ſhould 
wb or-groves in gardens, and their branches properly | be turned out of the Pots, — eparated, and each 
— they will the nakedneſs of the ground | planted in a pot; and if the handy forts are plunged into 4 


the trees. from and in winter, when their leaves | very temperate hot - bed,, it will cauſe them to take ne roo 


bee they wi . when they very ſoon, ſo will greatly ſtrengthen the plants; but the 


: tender 


PE 
Ans v»eY 9 


r 


| SMT Py 
bier forts ſhould be plan into a hot-bed of tan- 
des bark to bring the p — , that they may 
hength before! winter," en they maſt de. creates in 1 
The — be in *. 


for two 'years 


2 are e 
— ſpring 2 hould prove ory, d 
Aer 'Fourn. SIDED tab, 168. "ex: 
[ - Apo ol are, ts * 

. It has an umbellated flower ; uct unbet is ps, | 
- ones are erect; have rial nk and the em- 
of the four: a are ——_—_— The flowers have 

ar petals, wwhich are a little inflexed, and five 
7 rer: the petals, terminated by fengle ſummits. 
ö the ſſocuer, ſupporting two fiyle:, 
wewned by beaded fligmas. The germen afterward turns to an 
frat, which is ftreaked and ſplits in tano, tach 
a ſeed, convex on one fede, marked evith 
three in on the other. 5 
- The Srrerss are, 3 

1. Sur RNiUοj,j (Ofzfatram) foliis caulinis ternatis 
tiolatis ſerratis. Hort. Cliff. og. um with tri 
leaves on the falls, which are ſawved and have foot- its 3 or 
common Alexanders, or Alifſanders. | 
2. Sura (Rotundifolinm) foliis caulinrs orbicula- 
tis integerrimis amplexicauſibus. Smyrniuze uh orbicular 
haves on the flalks, which embrace them. | 

3. SUYRN1UM (Perfoliatum) foliis caulinis e 
tis dentatis amplexicaulibus. Alexanders with heart- 
eval leaves, which are indented, embracing the falls. 

4. Sur mon (Creticum) folits caulinis ternatis ſerra- 
* —— ſeſſilibus. Alexanders with leaves by 

ert, W are ſagucu, and thoſe at the rr, ' 
> ms fe top by pairs, fitting 

5. SMYRN1UM (7 mum) foliis caulinis duplicato 
ternatis integerrimis. Lin. Sp. Plant. 263. Alexander: with 
double trifoliate leaves on the flalks, which are entire. 

The firſt fort grows naturally on the rocks by the ſea- 
ſhore in Wales, the north of England, and in Scotland. 
It is alſo ſound wing wild in many places near London, 
but here it may be ſuppoſed to have been thrown out of 
ardens ; for as it was formerly cultivated in gardens for 
table, ſo the ſeeds may have been ſcattered, which will 
grow wherever they alight. 

The lower leaves of this plant refemble thoſe of Smal- 
lage, but they are much larger; the lobes are rounder, and 
are ſau ed on their 'The ftalk riſes from three to 
four feet high ; they are furrowed, and branch into many. 
dviſions, garniſhed with trifoliate leaves of the ſame ſhape 
and form with the lower, but are ſmaller. The branches 
we terminated by large umbels of white flowers, which are 
ſucceeded by large roundifh fruit, containing two moon- 


ſhaped ſeeds. 
grows naturally f in Sicily and Crete; the 


almeſſ 


eaks,- ard” 


1 


The ſecond ſort 
lower leaves of this ſort are decompounded of fmall leaves, 
pub —_ by threes; their lobes are oval; and indented 
$; the ſtalk is ſmooth, hollow, and riſes three 
dan h, dividing toward the top into two or three branches ; 


joint is placed one large orbieular leaf, whoſe baſe | — 


— the ſtalk; theſe are of a yellow colour, and 
their edges are entire; the — are termĩinated by ſmall 


umbels of yellowiſh — whofe fmaller umbels or rays 


8 NO 
The chird fort grows naturally in Crete; the lower leaves 
of this are than thoſe of Fo former, but are com-. 
I winged divifions. The talk does not riſe 
high as that of the laſt mentioned, but is angular, _ 
not ſo hollow ; the leaves vpon the ſtalks are much 
they are of the heart-ſhaped oval kind, are indent 
their edges, and embrace the ſtalks with their baſe; their 
colour is nearly the ſame with the former, but they are of 
a thinner texture. The — of flowers are — 
are alſo the ſeeds. | 
Theſe two forts have been - 


The fourth fore grows naturally 83 
of this are ſmaller than thoſe of the firſt ſort, and are more 
like thoſe of Smallage ; the ſtalk riſes higher, and grows 
more erect than of the firſt ; the leaves on the lower 
part of the ſtalk are large, and ſawed on their edges ; they 
ſtand by threes round the ftalle at the joints, their baſe ſet 
cloſe, having no foot-ſtalks ; the upper of the ſtalk. 
and branches are garniſhed with leaves of the ſame form, 
which ſtand by pairs. The ambels of flowers are much 
ſmaller, and the ſeeds are leſs. 

The firſt of theſe forts is that ordered by the College for 


pe- medicinal uſe, but is ſeldom now preſcribed ; and at preſent 


is ſeldom cukivated in „though formerly it was 
greatly uſed in the kitchen, before Celery was ſo much cul- 
tivated, which hath taken place of Alexanders, and entirely 
ſepplanted i it. The other forts are m botanic 
ens for variety. The ſecond ſort is much preferable to 


and not quite ſo ſtrong. 


upon an open ſpot of g1 
ripe; for if they are fown. in ſpring, they often miſearry, 
or at leaſt do not come up until the ſecond year; 


Chriſtmas, and will make — ſtronger plants than the 
other; 


be treated in the following manner : 


ſummer, they muſt be conſtantly cleared from 
— February following the = ts will ſhoot up again 


22 at which time the eart 
each plant, to blanch them, and in three weeks after they 
will be fit for uſe; when they may be dug up, and the 
-— = aa preferved, which may be ftewed and eaten as 
le 
SNAP-DRAGON.. See ANnTIRRBINUM:. 
SNEEZ-WORT. See ACHILLEA. | 
SNOW ts defined to be a meteor formed in the middks 


led, its parts conſhpated, . 


or ſubterraneous fire, there c 


in the form of little villi or fflakes. 

The Snow we. receive: properly enough be aſcribed 
to the coldneſs of tho amo through which it falls; 
when the atmoſphere is warm enon to diſſolve the Snow 
*'before is arrives at us, we call it 
undiſſalved, we call ir Snow. 


Cory, . * 2 from the incenfer. cold of the 


air, efpecially: colt piercing winds. 
It is ſuppoſed to abound witlr falifie and fertiſe-paniclen, , 


are of unequal lengths. The feeds-are black, and ffraped 4| as much or mere than rain; . however, it is accounted-mere © 


Rte thoſe of the former, but are ſmaller, 


firſt for leaching, as I have tried, and will be tenderer, 
All thefe plants may be propagated by ſowing tber ede 
4 d in Auguſt, as ſoon as they are- 
thoſe ſown in autumn, rarely fait of coming up ſoon afier 


The common ſort; when cultivated for the table, mould 


In the ſpring the plants ſhould be hoed out, ſo as to leave 
_—_ ten inches or a foot apart each way; and, during the 


muſt be drawn up tq- 


region of the air, of vapour raiſed by the action of the ſun, 


its ſpectfic gravity increaſed, and thus returned to the earth. 


if ir preſerves ãtſelf 
Snow is very uſefut; it fructiſtes the ground; it guards 


ponderous, and by that means inks deeper in the ground 


80.L 


than rain does, and therefore is in ſome caſes of more be- 
nekit to planting ; for which'reaſon, ſome lay heaps of Snow 
org: the feet of the . eſpecially *. Ay 
8. * . : 
SNOWDROP. See Geras. - 2 Walo. 
_ SOIL. See az n. | « 
LANOIDES.: See PanacBa.. | 


LANUM. Toure. loft. R. H. * tab, 63. Night 


HS ARACTERS are, hot. Be 
ment of the fiowver it permanent, of of one 
has wy Ss — bewving 4 very. Hort tube z the 
brim is large, ſpreading, and fu II bas foe al: 
ſhaped ſtamina, terminated by obleng ſummits, which Ha 
1her, and a renndiſþ germen, ſupporting a. fender Ale lager 
the ftlamina, crowned by an obtuſe ſtigma. The germen afterr 
ward turns 1d a roundijþ berry awith tavo cells, having a conves 
Feſpy receptacle, filled wwith reandif compreſſed feeds.  ._ 
The Srecizs are, 

1. SOLANUM (Nigram)] caule inermi berbaceo, ſoliis 
ovatis acuminatis glabris, umbellis 2 Nighthhade 
with an berbaceous unarmed falt, ſmonth oval- — 
and nodding um belt; common Nightfhade euith black fruit. 


2. SOLAKUM (Ville/um) caule inermi herbaceo, foliis | 


.ovatis dentato, angulatis, umbellis nutantibus. Nightfbade 
with an herbaccous unarmed falt, oval, angular, indented 
leaves, and nedding umbels; Nig with red fruit. 

3. SoLanuM (Lutewm) caule inermi berbaceo, foliis 
ovato-lanceolatis acuminatis tomentoſis, umbellis nutanti- 
bus. Nighthhade xwith an herbaceous unarmed fall, r 
ſhaped, acute-pointed, indented, woolly leawes, and nodding | 
ambels ; Nighthbade with * berries. | 

4. SOLANUM (Rubrum) caule inermi berbaceo glabro, 
foliis oblongo-ovatis acuminatis, dentatis glabris, beiße 
nutantibus. Nightbade with an berbaceons, vnarmed, /mooth ' 


A oye = acute-pointed, indented, ſmeoth leaves, and 


$- SOLANUM (Americanum) caule inermi herbaceo, foliis 
ovatis acumĩnatis glabris, umbellis erectis. Nightbade with 
an herbaceous unarmed flalk, oval, acute. pointed, ſmooth lea ves, 
6. Sor Anu (Scabrum) caule herbaceo ſubaculeato, fo- 
Jiis ovatis obtuſis integerrimis, petiolis longiſſimis, umbel- | 
lis nutantibus.. Nigh 22 with an herbaceous pricty flalk, 


* obtuſe, entire — on very long foct-flalks, n. | 


7. dean (Guincen/e) caule inermi berbaceo, foliis 
ongo-ovatis acuminatis glabris ſubdentatis, umbellis 
nutantibus. Nighthbade with an herbaceous unarmed fall, ob- 
== oval, 28 pointed, ſmooth leaves, a little indented, and 


8. _ (Dulcamara) caule inermi fruteſcente flex- 


uoſo, foliis ſuperioribus haſtatis, racemis cymoſis. * 
* . 60. Nightſhhade ith a 22 ible, 

the upper or Hear. Sa phEd, and bunc, 

of the fall; ly called Bitter-fave 


9. ED (Eleudocapfcum). — inermi fruticoſo, 

2 l e * Lin- Sp. 
184. Nighthade with a / 

leaves So inward, and the berries 2 _ er oped | 

commonly called Amomum Plinii, . 

10. SoLanyn. (/gneum) caule aculcato fruticoſo, foliis 
lanceolatis anguloſo-dentatis. Hort. Cliff. 61. Nighthade 
with a 4555 y ricky, Aall, and /pear-ſpaped lkaves which 
are an 

11. oe (Tomentoſum) caule aculeato fruticoſo, 

tote ovatis dentato-apgulatis utrinque tomentoſis, — 


SEN: bn — re "_ ws P 


| ribus. Nightſhade with a * bending, unarmed fall, 
eir 


4 | ſhaped leaves which ar 


by 9 


Frets. 0 — 2 I 2 

1 2 SOLANUM (ether) ed PEO 
innato-laciniatis obtufis otrinque, aculeatis, Nighthady 
1 , laue. which are. ob. 


tnjt, and bau. called 
Amoris. AT ons 


(33+; Soianun een caple aculcis W "on 
ſinuatis ſabtus Ve Ber] uttinque aculeatis, is fl 
"OY bom oy „ — 
t on the ft alli, ſmmuated leaves, downy en their nude 
7 25 37 - en beth fe. and the fot fl of the 

ers are 

14. Soranun (Angaftifolium) caule aculeats herbaceo, 
 foliis ſinuatis glabris, utrinque aculeatis, umbellis ereRis, 
calycibus echinatis. Nigh:fbade with a prickly berkaceou; Hall, 

finuated leaves armed with ſpines on beth fas, upright 

umbels, and very prickly empalcments. 
15. SOLANUM (Nuercifolium) caule aculeato . Fruticoſo, 
foliis A eat ik tomentoſis, utrinque aculeatis, 
dpnculis axillaribus bifloris. Nighthade with a prickly 
flalk, wing-cut leaves which are weelly, _ 22 fil 
and foot Halle; evith tate flowers at the wwi the flalk. 

16. SOLANUM (Famaicenfe) caule — fruticoſo, fo- 
His oblongis ſinuato- e — ſeſſilibus. 
Nig with a for wing-finuated, 
prickly leaves, —— fating cloſe to the ftalks. AN 

17. Sor anus (Frutico/um) caule ac eato fruticoſo, fo- 
lis _ Nias, t, Wy Us KT" fubaculeatis, um- 
bellis as. Nightſbade with a prickly ſbrubby alt, eval, 
woolly, » finuated leaves a ** prickly, and umbeli 
ting cloſe to the Halti. 

. SoLanum (Scanrdens) caule inermi fruteſcente flex - 

2 foliis ovatis ſubtus tomentoſis, floribus ſolitaciis ala- 


owal leaves which are quo under fade, ard flowers 


owing ingly from the wings of the fall. 
| hay _—_— — 2 caule inermi fruticofo, fo- 


bellis erectis alaribus & terminalibus. Nighthade with a 
| frrubby unarmed flalk, oval, acute-pointed, entire leaves, which 
are woolly on their under fide, and erect umbels from the wings 
and the top of the branches. 
20. SOLANUM (Carolinienſe) caule aculeato fruticoſo, 
| foliis ovatis finuato-dentatis ſubtus tomentoſis, aculeis 
utrinque rectis, umbellis — terminalibus. Night/ſbade 
with a prickly ſorubby flalk, oval, finuated, indented FR 
which are — ly on their under fide, the ſpines every way ſtrait, 
and umbels ſitting cloſe at the end of the branches. 
21. "pagan. (Yerbacifolium) caule inermi fruticolo, 
foliis ovato lanceolatis integerrimis ſubtus tomentoſis, um- 


bellis ere&is pedunculis longiſſimis. Nightſhade with 4 
Srubby 5, , oval, ſpear-ſhaped, entire leaves, w 

are — — 12 under fide, and ere umbels having ven 
long foot-flalks 


. Sor anus (Bonarienſe) caule fruteſcente ſubinermi, 
foliis cunciformibus ſinuato-repandis. Lin. Sp. Plant. 185 
Nig hiſade with a by almoſt unarmed flalk, and wedge- 
Kan and turn backward. 

23. SOLANUM (Bo amenſe) caule fruteſcente inerml, 
* 2 — pane w_— __ 
ightſbade with a ſbrubby unarmed ſtalk, ſpear: pe frnuate 

. a „ ſmooth leaves, and ered _ 

24. SOLanuUM (Sempervirens) caule i inermi fruticoſo, fo- 
liis ovatis integerrimis, pedunculis lateralibus fliformibus, 
Lin. Sp. Pl. 185. Nighthhade with a forubby unarmed flalt, 
oval entire leaves, and thread like 4 falls to the flowery 


proceeding from 18 FOR branc 


LB © 


25 Soraxun 


12 bifhade with Techroed 


lis ovatis acuminatis i integerrimis, ſubtus tomeantoſis, um- 


» a Nie eee ern 


r > . 


850 L | 
"24; SoLanun (Ai) caule inermi” fruteſcente 
gexaofo, foliis ovatis ſubdentatis eraſſis. Mięheſbaue with a 
frabby, flexible, unarmed alt, and oval thick leaves Jome- 
what indented. „ner Fan [$01 231; * | 
26, S0LanumM. (Umbellatum) caule fruteſcente inermi, 
foliis lanceolatis 1ntegernmis ſubtus pilofis,: umbellis erec- 
tis terminalibus. Naghrbade with a fbrubby unarmed flalk, 
entire leaves which are hairy on their under fide, 
ad ed umbels terminating the branchen. 
1,27; SoLanum (Racemoſurm) caule inermi fruticoſo, fo- 
lis oratis integerrimis, ſabrus tomentoſis, umbellis erectis 
terminalibus,. calycibus obtuſis lauuginoſis. NightGagde with 
« frubby unarmed falt, oval entire have; which are wweolly 
an their under fide, erect umbels terminating the "branches, and 
28. SOLANUM (Trilobatum) caule aculeato, fruticoſo fo- 
lis canciformibus ſubtrilobis glabris obtuſis inermibus. 
Nightfhade with a forubby wnarmed flalk, oblong oval leaves, 
with fauated indentures, hairy on their under fide, and umbels 
29. SOLANUM (Neeurvam) caule aculeato herbaceo, fo- 
lis pinnatifidis utrinque aculeatis laciniis ſinuatis obtufis.. 
ella. with a prictly herbaceous flalk, lea ves with ed 
indentures, bunches of flowers on the fide of the br. 
the ſpines every where recur ved. 1271. ? 
30. SOLANUM (Mammoeſum) caule aculeato herbaceo, 
= . 3 utrinque villoſis, aculeatis. 
; „ with an us prickly fall, 
haves, which are wool = dat 4 2 
bunches terminating the branches. 


* 
— a . 


and 


= 


nato-finuatis, fructu racemoſo. Nighthade with a prickly 
flalt, finuated winged leaves, and fruit growing in long 


The firſt ſort is now very common upon dunghills, and 
a rich cultivated foils, in many of England, where 
it often becomes a very troubleſome weed. This is the fort 
which the College of Phyſicians have directed to be uſed in 
medicine, under the title of Solanum hortenſe : and although 
u is now become a very troubleſome weed in many gardens 
near London, yet it is not a native of this country, but is 
ſuppoſed to have been brought originally from America, 
from whence the greater part of the ſpecies of this genus 
have been introduced into Europe. 

There are two varieties of this, which are found growing 
naturally in England. The moſt common fort is an upright 
lant with oval, acute-pointed, ſmooth leaves, and black 
ies. The other is a low branching plant with indented 
leaves, and greeniſh yellow berries ; Tae whether theſe are 
only varieties, or diſtinct ſpecies, I cannot ſay, though I 
have ſown their ſeeds ſeparately, and have found them keep 
2 difference, but do not know if they will continue it 
ways. | 
The ſecond fort riſes with an ere& branching ſtalk three 
high ; the leaves are oval, an gular, indented, and ſmooth ; 
towers are white, produced in roundiſh bunches in 
form of umbels, having five ſtar- pointed petals, which are 
relexed ; in the center are five ſtamina, which are termi- 
nated hy oblong yellow ſummits ſtanding cloſe together; 
after the flowers are paſt, the germen will ſwell to round 
Pulpy berries of a deep red colour, ſtanding in nodding 
uwbe!s on the ſide of the branches. k 


ich; the leaves are woolly, oval, ſpear-ſheped, acute- 
pointed, and indented on their edpes; the flowers are like 
thoſe of the former ſort; the berries are ſmaller, and a dirty 
Jellow colour. The ſeeds of this came from America. 


this hath taller and ſmoother ſtalks than either of the for- 


The (ceds of the fourth ſort came from the Weſt-Indies ; 


| 


ET 


SOL 
mer; the leaves are of a dark ſmooth, oval, acute- 
pointed, and indented on their edges in angular inden- 
tures ; the flowers are produced, in umbels on the fide of the 
branches, which are ſucceeded by ſmooth red berties. b 
The fifth ſort grows naturally in Virginia; the ſtalks ef 
this are angular, and riſe upwand of three feet high, divid- 
ing into a few ſlender ſpreading branches, garniſhed with 
oval, acute-pointed, ſmooth leaves, of a green colour, 
with a few indentures on their edges; the flowers are 
ſmall, and but few in each umbel ; 


have narrow acute- 
white on the infide, and purpliſh without, 
ed by ſmall black berries, which ripen late 


in autumn. yy 1 ; | ' 

The faxth- fort grows naturally in North America. The 
ſtalks of this ſort riſe three feet high, and divide into ſpread- 
ing angular branches, having a — ſhort ſpines; the leaves 
are oval and entire, of a dark green colour, and have long 
foot-ftalks ; the flowers come out from the fide of the 
branches in ſmall umbels, which nod on one fide; they are 
ftar-pointed, and are ſucceeded by ſmall black berries, 
which ripen late in the autumn. | 

The ſeventh fort grows naturally in Guinea. This riſes 
with a ftrong,- thick, angular, herbaceous ſtalk two feet 
bigh, dividing into ſhort thick branches, garniſhed with 
oblong, oval, ſmooth, indented leaves, ſtanding upon pretty 
lon t-ſtalks, The flowers are produced in nodding 
2 from the ſide of the ſtalk; they are like thoſe of 
the firſt fort, but are larger. Theſe are ſucceeded by large 


* 


31. SPLANUM (Schirz ſchuna) caule aculeato, foliis pin- | 


_— 


The third fort riſes with hairy branching ſtalks two feet | 


L 


black berries the fize of the common black Cherry, which 
ripen in autumn. 85 

Theſe ſeven ſorts are annual, ſo their ſeeds ſhould be 
ſown in the ſpring, on a bed of rich earth, where the plants 
are deſigned to remain; and when they come up, they 
muſt be thinned, leaving them at leaſt two feet diſtance, 
that they may have room to ; after this they will re- 
quire no farther care but to them clean from weeds ; 
in July and Auguſt they will flower, and the ſeeds will ripen. 
in autumn. Some people plant one or two plants of each 
ſort in pots, whoſe ſtalks they train up to flicks to make 
them firait; and in autumn they remove the into the 
green-houſe, where they may be preſerved till the ſpring, 
and during the winter, their fruit being ripe, will make a 

retty appearance. 

a The cake fort is a climbing woody plant, which grows 
in the hedges in divers parts of England, and is by ſome 
planted in ens to cover arbours or walls, in London, 
and other cloſe places, where few other plants will thrive. 
The cuttings or ftalks of this are put into glaſſes of water, 
and placed in rooms, where they will put out branches 
and leaves, and continue a long time green. This plant 
is alſo uſed in medicine, for ſome particular preparations ; 
but the herb-folks in the markets often fell this inſtead of 
the Garden Nightſhade, which is a cooling plant, but this 
a hot acrid one, which renders it contrary to the intention 


| of the ointment, wherein Nightſhade is one of the ingre- 


1 
dients. 


T bere is a fort of this with white flowers, which is ſup- 
| poſed to be a variety of the former, but the leaves are 
| woolly, in which it differs from the other, and this is con · 
ſtant. There is alſo one with- variegated leaves, which is 
| preſesved by thoſe who are very curious in collecting the 
various kinds of ſtriped-leaved plants. 


Theſe may be eafily propagated by plantiog their cut- 


| tirgs in the ſpring upon a moiſt ſoil, where they will ſoon 


take root, and may afterward be tranſplanted where they 
are to remain. ef 
The ninth ſort grows naturally at the Madeiras ; this nife's 


with a ſtrong woody ftalk four or five feet high, dividty 
into many flender ſtiff branches, garniſhed with ſpear-tha 
4 | leaves, 


; rr ry of the branches, to which they 
fit cloſe. These we facceeded by berries xa large as ſmull 
Cherries, which pen in winter, whey they wake = 
| ner in the -hogſe. There are two varietics of 
= with a = and the other has 4 * _ | 
£28 tw agated by fowing its ſeeds in a 
pot of re — the ſpring, placing it upon a moderate 
„ which will greatly irate their grotb. When 
plants are come ſhould make a gentle hot-bed, 
covered wth rich x inches thick; iu this they 
Hoult he about fix inches difignes exch way, and 
the bed arched over with 8, &c. and covered wit mats, 
to ſhade them from the ſan ant cold, obſerving frequently 


to water them. ; 
acquired ſtrength 


- 


| When the plants have „ and: the ſeaſon 
| . favourable, you muſt inure — bear the open 

air by degrees, to which they ſhoul expoſed in 
— 1 — ſhould be taken up, with a ball of 
earth to the root, and placed ſeparately in pots, filled with 


rich earth, and ſet in a ſhady ſituation, until they have 


taken new root; after which they 
more open e re, and placed among other exotic plants; 
but they require a great plenty of water in dry weather, 
without which they ſeldom produce much fruit. 
In winter they muſt be removed into the green-houſe, 
and placed in the coldeſt part of the houſe, where they 
may as much free air as poſſible in mild weather; 
being ſo hardy, as many times to endure the cold of our 
ordinary winters abroad, when planted in a warm fitua-: 
tion, ſo that. they only require to be ſheltered from ſevere 


26 i: 
| s naturally in the Weſt-Indies ; this 
rubby ſtalk three feet high, dividing at the 
top into ſeveral branches, armed with ſtrait gold-co- 
loured ſpines on every fide. The leaves are angularly in- 
— their midrĩb is armed with 2 row of the hke ſpines 
AS$S-/ 


are produced in oblong benches from the fide of the ſtalks, 
which are facceeded 


red berries almoſt as large as the 
{mall black Cherry. * 


This ſort is mach tenderer than either of the former, 
being brought from the warm parts of America. This is 
Propagated by ſeeds, which muſt be ſown upon a good hot- 
bed; and when the plants are come op, they ſhould be 
each tranſplanted into a ſeparate ſmall por, and plunged into 
a freſh hot-bed again, obferving to water and ſhade them 
until they have taken root; after which they ſhould have 
air and water in ion to the heat of the ſeaſon. 


may be 'remeved inte a 


In July cheſe plants may be inured to bear the open air 


by degrees, into which they may be removed, if the ſeaſon 
be warm, otherwiſe they muſt be preſerved either under 
glaſſes, or in the ſtove ; if they are placed in the open air, 
they ſhould not remain there longer than the middle or 
latter end of Auguſt, left the nights growing cold, ſhould 
hurt them. During the winter ſeaſon they muſt be preſerved 
in the ſtove, obſerving to refreſh them frequently with 
water; but they muſt not have too much each time, eſpe- 
cially in cold weather. The ſecond year they will produce 
flowers and fruit. | | * 
The eleventh ſort has a ſhrubby ſtalk, which riſes two 
feet high, dividing into ſeveral- woody branches, armed 
with ſharp thorns, garniſhed with oval woolly le: ves, which 


have angular indentures on their edges. The flowers are | 


produced in ſmall looſe hanches from the wings of the 
ſtalks; they are blue, and larger than thoſe of the former 
forts; theſe are ſucceeced by round berries as large as com- 
mon Cherries, of a gold colour, which turn black when 


upon the ſtalks, which ſtand erect. The flowers 


En 


. 
riſes from-twd.toithroe ſeet hi 


thick branches, cloſely a 


1 


with ſhort, 


: 
T 


; 


{pines on every: ; dhe leaves ure cut al moſt to t id. 
ve ſeveral ob- 
colour, and armed with the fame” fort of ' ſpines: av thafs 


2 


| bunches un che fide of the branches ; they are blue, and 
larger than thoſe of the former ſort, and ave ſucceeded by 
round in 


1 


by 

ſhould be managed | 
this difference, that they may be much ſooner expoſed to 
the air, and ſhould n treated ſo tenderly. | 
Tbe thirteenth ſort grows naturally at the Cape of Good 
Hope ; this hath a ſhrubby ſtalk four or five feet high, co- 
| vered with a white meally down, dividiog into a few 
gling branches, armed with ſhort, thick, dark, brown, re- 
carved ſpines, with yellowiſh - points. The leaves are 
hnuated, of a bright green on their upper ſide, but woolly 
on their under. This fort has not as yet produced any 
flowers in England, though there are large plants of it in che 
Chelſea garden, - where they were raifed from ſeeds, which 
came from the Cape of Good | 
This may be propaga 


_— * 


ted by ſeed, in the ſame way as the 
' two former, and the plants muſt be treated in the 8 
but they ate not ſo hardy as the two former, ſo ſhould 
placed in a warm ſtove in winter, and ſhould not have much 
water in cold weatber. | 
The fourteenth ſort vas diſcovered by the late Dr. Hou- 
ſtoun at La Vera Cruz. This riſes with a prickly herba- 
ceous ſtalk two feet high, dividirg into wo or three 
branches, c armed with ſlender yellow ſpines of un- 
equal lengths. The leaves are of a bright green colour, 
deeply finuated ; the veins of the leaves are armed with 
yellow erect ſpines on both fides. The umbels of flowers 


large, of a fine blue colour, and are ſucceeded by round 
berries as large as common Cherries, which are marbled 
with white and The empalement of the flower 18 
armed with ſpines like a hedgehog. The fruit ripens late 
in the autumn, fo that unleſs the plants are brought for- 
ward in the ſpring, they will not produce Tipe ſeeds in 
and. 33 4 : 
The fifteenth ſort grows naturally at La Vera Cruz; 
| this hath ſhrubby trailing ftalks two feet long, armed with 
long yellow ſpines, covered with a gray bark; the _ 
are woolly, very finely cut in form of winged leaves — 
to their midrib, and armed with long, flender, 3 
ſpines on their veins on both ſides. The foot-ſtalks wy ie 
flowers ariſe from the wings of the ſtalks ; they are three 
inches long, for the moſt part ſuſtaining two large 7 
flowers, having very prickly empalements, and ale — 
ceeded by ſmall round berries the fize of gray Peaſe, wh 
are marbled with green and white. n 8 
The fixteenth fort grows at La Vera Cruz; _ ; 
with a ſhrubby ftalk five or fix feet high, armed 8 
recurved ſpines, covered with a ſmooth browniſh : , 
garviſhed with oblong leaves, which are regularly __ - 
on both $ in form of winged leaves, armed with a fe 


Wort ſpines along their midrib en both fides. The Nowell 


ſtand erect at the end of the branches; the flowers are very 


2 | 
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ae but in ſmall looſe bunches from the fide of the branches, 
io which they ſit cloſe ; they have five white ſtar-pointed 
and are ſucceeded by ſmall berries about the fize of 
of Juniper, which, when ripe; are red. | 

The ſeventeenth ſort grows naturally in Jamaica; this 
ves with a ſhrubby woolly ſtalk five or ſix feet high, armed 
with ſhort recurved thorns, garniſhed with. oval woolly 


leaves, angularly ſinuated, and have a very few ſhort crooked | 


ines upon the midrib on the under fide. 'The flowers are 
in ſmall umbels fitting cloſe to the fide of the branches; 
they are yellow, and are ſucceeded by ſmall round berries, 
of a Saffron colour when ripe, 

The eighteenth ſort grows naturally at La Vera Cruz ; 
this has a ſtrong ſhrubby ſtalk five feet high, covered with 
2 brown woolly bark, armed with a few ſhort ſpines, ſend- 
ing out ſeveral ligneous branches, garniſhed with oblong, 
oval, acute-pointed leaves, covered with a brown woolly 
down on both fides. 'The flowers are large, whife, and 

win eret umbels from the fide of the branches, and 

= thick woolly empalements ; theſe are ſycceeded by 
yellow berries as large as middling Cherries. _ 
The nineteenth fort grows naturally at La Vera Cruz; 
this has a ſhrubby climbing ſtalk ten or twelve feet high, 
covered with a ſmooth brown bark, divided into ſeveral 
branches. The leaves are oval, woolly on their under fide, 
but of a dark. green on their . The flowers come out 
fingly from the wings of the ſtalk z they are large, of a fine 
blue colour, and the petal is not divided into ſegments like 
thoſe of the othet ſpecies, but have five angles, each ending 
in a point; theſe are ſucceeded by round berries about the 
le of gray Peaſe, which are red when ripe. 

The twentieth ſort grows naturally at Campeachy; this 
bath a ſmooth ſhrubby ſtalk fix or ſeven feet high, ſending 
out ligneous branches, garniſhed with oval acute-pointed 
leaves, which are entire, woolly on their under fide. 'The 
flowers are collected into umbels, which ſtand erect; theſe 
come out from the fide and at the end of the branches; 
they are of a light blue colour, and are ſucceeded by round 
berries the ſize of ſmall black Cherries, which are ybllow 
when ripe. | 
The twenty-firſt ſort grows naturally at La Vera Cruz ; 
this has a ſhrubby ſtalk four feet high, with a white downy 
bark, armed on every fide with ſtrait brown ſpines. The 
leaves are oval, and have ſinuated indentures, woolly on 
their under fide, and have prickly foot-ſtalks. Their mid- 
nd 1s armed with two or three ſmall ſpines, ſometimes on 
both ſides, and at others but on one. The ſpines are all 
erect; the flowers are diſpoſed in an umbel fitting cloſe at 
the end of the branches ; they are large, of a fine blue co- 
leur, and have woolly empalements; theſe are ſucceeded 
4 round berrics the ſize of large Peaſe, which are red 

hen ripe. 

The twenty-ſecond fort grows naturally at Campeachy; 
this tiſes with a woody tall eight or ten feet high, ſending 
out ſeveral li gneous furrowed branches, covered with a gray 
down. The leaves are ſometimes placed alternately on the 
branches, and at others they are oppoſite, ſtanding upon 
pretty long foot - ſtalks; their edges are entire, end in acute 
pants, and are woolly on their under fide. The flowers 
terminate the branches in large ere& umbels, ſtanding upon 
ng foot-ſtalks ; they are large, white, and have woolly 
empalements; theſe are ſucceeded by berries the ſize of 
herries, which turn yellow. 

The twelve laſt mentioned ſorts ate propagated by ſeeds 
in the ſame manner as the former, but theſe, being natives 
a warm country, mult be raiſed on a hot-bed early in 
de ſpring, and when the plants are fit to remove, they 
mult be each planted in a ſeparate ſmall pot, and plunged 
to a moderate hot-bed of tanners bark, obſerving to 


| 


et 
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ſhade them from the ſun until they have taken new root; 
aſter which they ſhould have a large ſhare of air amitted 
to them in warm weather, and muſt be frequently watered. 
Toward the latter end of June it will be proper to harden 
the plants gradually; and ſoon after they ſhould be removed 
into the ſtove, where they may have as much free air as 
poſſible in warm weather ; but as the cold _— in 
autumn, they muſt be carefully protected there , and in 
winter they ſhould be kept in a moderate temperature of 
warmth, otherwiſe they will not live in this country. 

Some of theſe ſorts will bear to be expoſed in the open 
air in the heat of ſummer, provided they are placed in. a 
warm fituation, but if the ſeaſon ſhould prove cold, they 
will not thrive abroad ; wherefore it will be better to let 
them remain in the ſtove, and open the glaſſes in front, 
and at the top of the ſtove, every day, to admit as much 
air as poſſible in hot weather, with which management they 
will thrive much better than in the open air. 

The twenty-third ſort grows naturally at Buenos Ayres ; 
this riſes with a woody ſtalk ten or twelve feet high, co- 
vered with a purpliſh bark, almoſt ſmooth. At the top it 
divides into ſeveral ere& branches, garniſhed with wedge- 
ſhaped leaves, which are finuated. The flowers are pro- 
duced in umbels at the end of the branches; they are large, 


white, and the petal is angular, but not divided at the 
brim ; theſe are often ſucceeded by berries, which change 


yellow when they are ripe. 

The twenty-fourth ſort grows naturally in the Bahama 
Iſlands ; this riſes with a ſmooth ſhrubby ſtalk fix or eight 
feet high, covered with a brown bark, dividing into many 
branches, garniſhed with ſpear-ſhaped leaves, ſinuated on 
their edges, ending in acute points; they are ſmooth, of a 
light green colour. The flowers are produced in ſmall 
umbels from the ſide of the ſtalks, ſtanding erect; they are 
large, white, and have their petals cut into five ay 4 
— 3 theſe are very rarely ſucceeded by in 
England. | | 

1 he two laſt mentioned ſorts are not ſo tender as the 
former, ſo may be treated in the ſame way as the eleventh 
and twelfth, by houſing them in winter with Oranges and 
other green-houſe plants, and in ſummer place them abroad 
in a ſheltered ſituation; they may be ay by cut- 
tings, which, if planted in a ſhady-border during any of 
the ſummer months, will take root pretty * and may 
then be taken up and potted, placing them in the ſhade till 
they have taken new root, and then they may be treated in 
the ſame way as the old plants. 

The twenty - ſifth ſort grows naturally on the coaſt of 
Guinea; this has a ſhrubby ſtalk, which riſes ſeven or eight 
feet high, dividing into many branches. The lower leaves 
are oblong, oval, ſmooth, of a dark green colour, and 
ſtand upon ſhort foot · ſtalks; the flowers come out from the 
fide of the branches in ſmall bunches, ſtanding upon very 
ſlender foot-ſtalks; they are of the ſame ſhape and colour 
with thoſe of the Amomum Plinii, but ſmaller, and are 


ſometimes ſucceeded by berries about the ſize of ſmall black 


Cherries, which are yellow when ripe. 

This ſort requires a ſtove in winter, and muſt not be ex- 
poſed abroad longer then ten or twelve weeks in the warmeſt 
part of ſummer ; it may be propagated by cuttings, which, 
when planted, mutt be cloſely covered with a bell or hand- 
glaſs, and ſhaded from the ſun, treating them in the ſame 


| wanner as other cuttings of exotic plants. 


The twenty-ſixth fort grows naturally at the Cape. of 
Good 7 4 this has ſhrubby flexible. plants, requiring 


| ſupport like our common woody Nightſhade, to which the 
plant has great reſemblance, but the leaves are ſhorter, 


thicker, and are more indented on their edges. This ſors 
| very rarely flowers in England. 
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n may be exfily propagated by cuttings dariag' any of 
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— 1 wenting it in the famo way as the Amomum 


nu. IX * . 

Phe twe th fort grows naturally at Campeacby ; 
eee, with a ſtalk ven on rk feer 2 yt 

out many branches, ba 4 gray 1 | 
7. Jo ave ſpear-ſhaped, hep — their upper ſide, 
but hoary pn their under. The flowers are produced in 
large umbels at the end of the branches; they are ſmall, 
Knj-pointed, and white; their ſummits, which fill up the 
mouth of the tube, are purple; theſe are ſucceeded by 


ſmall. berries the ſize of middling Peaſe, which are yellow 
be ighth ſort grows naturally at Carthagena ; 
this riſes with an herbaceous ſtalk, which divides into ſeve- 
ral irregular branches, garniſhed with large leaves, of a 
dark green on their upper fide, but woolly on their under. 
The flowers are produced in large cre umbels at the end 
of the branches, which are white, and are. fucceeded by 
xound berries the ſize of ſmall Cherries, fitting in the blunt 
wooly empalement of the flower, which turn yellow when 


The twenty-niath ſort naturally at Carthagena ; 
this riſes with a ſtrong ſhrubby ſtalk twelve or fourteen feet 
hish. The branches are woody, of a dark brown colour, 
armed with a few ſhort recurved ſpines ; the leaves are ob- 
Jong, oval, ſinuated on their edges, ſmooth, of a dark 
green on their upper fide, but their under fides are hairy, 
of s light The flowers come out from the fide of 
dhe in ſmall umbels; they are white, and the petal is 
Fut jiato five acute ſegments almoſt to the bottom. This 
Has not ced fruit here. OOTY Aran 

2 irtieth ſort grows in the Weſt Indies, and alſo at 


three 
cloſely armed with ſhort, ſtrong, yellow, recurved ſpines. 
The leaves are finuated, and armed with ſhort crooked . 
pines their midrib. The flowers are uced in 


whe, ſtar-pointed, and are ſucceeded by berries the ſize 
of ſwall black Cherries, of a gold colour when ripe. 
This fart is propagated by ſeeds, and may be kept in a 
warm green-houſc in winter, and in fummer placed in the 
| air 


* tl 


hirty-firſt ſort is very common in the iſlands of the 
Weſt-Indies, where it is titled Bachelors Pear: this has a 
nag herbaceous ſtalk three or four feet high, dividing 
: a few branches, cloſely covered with a hairy down, 
and ermed with ſhort, recurved, brown ſpines. The leaves 
ave divided into lobes, covered with foft hairs, and armed 
on both ſides with crooked ſpines. The flowers come out 
from the fide of the branches in ſmall bunches ; they are 
large, of a pale blue colour, and are ſucceeded by fruit 
about the fize and ſhape of a Catherine Pear; but the ſtalk 


' iv fixed to the large end, fo the fruit becomes inverted. 


This is of a gold colour when ripe. 
 " Theſe are plants which require to be raiſed early in the 
ſpring upon a hot-bed, and ſhould be treated in the ſame 
way as the fifteenth and fixteenth forts. 


"This is propagated by ſeeds, which ſhould be ſown upon 


- a hot-bed 1n the fpring, and when the plants come up fit | 


to remove, they muſt be planted upon a freſh hot-bed to 

_ bring them forward, and afterward treated in the way as 

the tender ſorts of Capficums. 

' SOLDANELLA. Tourn. Inſt. R. H. 82. tab. 16. Sol- 

danel. | 
The CnaRAACrzxs are, 


The flewer has an ered permanent empalement, cut into ſ vue 


of Good Hope. The ſtalk is ſhrubby, an. riſes | 
high, dividing into many ligneous branches, 


i 


nches from the fide of the ſtalks; they are 


| ſunnel-ſbaped, cut into five 


length of the petal, aubie 
Sigma. Yo 
of ons cell, ob 
dentures 

genus, viz, 


SOLDANELLA (AM/pina.) Hort. Cliff. 49. Soldanel. 

This plant grows naturally on the Alps, and other moun 
tains in Germany. The root is fibrous and perennial; the 
leaves are almoſt kidney-ſhapeg, of a dark green colour 
and ftand upon long foor-ſtalks. Between theſe ariſe the 
foot-ſtalks of the flower, which is naked, about four inches 
long, ſaſtaining at the top two fmall, open, bell-ſhape 
flowers, whoſe brim is cut into many fine ſegments like a 
fringe ; the moſt frequent colour of the flower is blue, but 
it is fometimes found with a ſnow-white flower. After the 
flower is paſt, the germen becomes an oval eapfule, with 
the tyle coming out at the top, filled with very fmall acyte. 
pointed ſeeds. 1.8 ke 

There is another variety of this, whoſe leaves are leſs 

The beſt method to propaga 


: 


te theſe plants is by partin 
of their roots, becauſe their feeds do not ſucceed, unleſs 
they are perfectly ripe, and well nouriſhed ; and this rarely 
happens in England. Nor do the ſeeds, which are brought 
from abroad, ſucceed, for they ſeldom grow unleſs 
are fown ſoon after they are ripe. 

The ſeaſon for tranſplanting and . theſe roots is in 
September, that they may have time to make good roots be- 
fore winter ; for if they are removed jn the ſpring, they 
never flower very ſtrong. 

The foil in which theſe plants thrive beft, is a flrong 
cool loam ; they muſt have a ſhady ſituation, for if they are 
expoſed to the fun, they will not live, nor will they thrive 
in a warm light foil. In dry weather theſe plants ſhould 
be frequently watered, which will cauſe them to flower 
ſtrongly, and make a good increaſe. | 

SOLIDAGO. Lin. Gen. Plant. 859. Golden-rod, or 
Woundwort. . | 

The CyarACTERS are, 

It has a compound flower made up of hermaphrodite florets,. 
and female half florets incleſed in one oblong imbricated empale- 
ment. The hermaphrodite floxcers, which compoſe the diſt, are 
points at the brim; they have f ve 
very ſhort hair-like lamina, terminated by cylindrical ſummits, 
and a crowned germen, ſupporting a flender ſtyle as long as the 
famina, crowned by a bifid open fligma. The germen aficr- 
ward turns to a ſingle ſeed, crowned with hairy _ The 

emale half florets are tcugue-ſhaped, indented in three parts 3: 
* LY, crowned Fan 1 232 a ſlender flyle, crowned by 
2 revolving fligmas, and are ſuccecded by a fingle fecd like 
the hermaphrodite florets. 

The SPEcCiEs are, Fo a 
1. SoLiDaco (Latifelia) caule erecto, foliis lanceolatis 
| ſerratis paniculis corymboſis, lateralibus terminalibuſque. 
Golden- rod with an cre angular flalk; flowers in clufters upes 
upright panicles, and the lower leaves ſpear-ſhaped. : 

2. SoLIDaco (Yulgaris) caule ſubflexuoſo, racemis pa- 
niculatis erectis confertis. Lin. Sp. 880. Golden-rod with an 
ered? panicled ſtall, the lower leaves indented like Jaw", but 
thoſe on the ftalks almoſt entire. . ab 

3. Sot1D4aco (Anguftifolia) foliis lincari-lanceolatis = , 
integerrimis, flortbus confertis alaribus ſeffilibus. C lden 
rod with narrow ſpear-fhaped leaves almoſt entire, and Hove 
in cluſters ſitting cloſe to the flalts. Ec Ui 

4. SoL1Daco (Minor) caule paniculato foliis radical 


r 


bus ovetis Ts caulinis integerrimis. We _— or 
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ated by @ cor ymbus of flexwers. BT Rt 124 
Sol too (Minwa) caale erefty,, foliis lanceolatis 
is ſerratis caule corymbeſo, Geladen · ru with an ere? 


fol, 
801 lea 00 (Canadenſes) panici otymboſa race. 


5 


6. a a 9 ' | 
pos recurvatis florĩbus adfcendentibug, foliis trinerviis ſub- 


erratis ſcabris. Hort. Upſal. 259. Golden-red with a pani- 
ded crjmbus, @ recurged race, and rongh ſawed leaves 
uu three vers... 7 | 
7. S0LIDAGO (Lira) foliis lanceolatis ſubſerratis acu- 
ninatis, pedunculis lateralibus_ unifloris. Galden-rod with 
e Harp pointed, ſawed leaves, and lateral foot- 
8. $0L1DaGO (Ai paniculato-corymbola, racemis 
 ecurvatis, floribus adſcendentibus, foliis enerviis ſubinte- 
gerrimis. Hort. Upſal. 239. Gokden-red with a. panicked co- 
rnbus, a recurved racemas, and haves almoſt entire, without 


veins. 18 
9. SoLIDaco (Pileja) caule piloſo, foliis lanceolatis 
ſeabtis ſe ſſilĩ bus racemus recurvatis alaribus ficribus pedun- 
tulatis. Golden-rod with a panicled corymbus, a recur bei ra- 
cms, and rough weined leaves. | | 
10. Sor DAO ( ca) panĩculato- co ſo, ra- 
temus obtuſis patulis, foliis ner voſis ſcabris ſubintegerri- 
nis. Woundwort with ' a corymbus panicle, abtiſe ſpreading 
ſpikes, and rough weined leaves. * 0 
11. SoLIDAGO (Virginiana) paniculato-corymboſa, ra- 
cemis longiſſimis recurvatis, pedunculis folioſis, foliis lan- 
ceolatis ſerratis ſcabris. Noumaort with a corymbus panicle, 
lng recurved ſpikes, leafy foot-flalks, and rough ſpear- Sage 


12. SOLIDAGO (Scrophularifolia) caule flexuoſa, foliis 
ovatis acuminatis ſerratis, racemis lateralibus ſimplicibus. 
Flor. Leyd. 161. Woundwort with a flexible ftalk, oval acute 

13. SoLIDAaGo (Flexicaulis) caule flexuoſo glabro, foliis 
orato-lanceolatis glabris dentatis, racemis brevioribus la- 
teralibus fimplicibus. Woundwort with a fmeath flexible flalk, 
oval, ſpear Maped, indented leaves, and fongle ſpikes of fiowers. 

14. SOLIDAGO (Hir/utiffima) paniculato-corymboſa, ra- 
cemis recurvatis, caulibus erectis hirſutiflimis, foliis lan- 
ceolatis ſerrat's trinerviis ſubtus tomentoſis. Golden-rod with 
« paricled corymbus, recnr ed ſpikes of flowers, a hairy fall, 
ad tear. ſhaped ſawved leaves, hoary on their under fide. 

15. SOLIDAGO. ( Humilis) paniculato-corymboſa, racemis 
compoſitis recurvatis, foliis ovato-lanceolatis ſubdentatis 
ſeſilibus. Golden-rod with a panicled corymbus, recurved ſpikes 
of _ and ſpear-fhaped indented leaves fitting coſe to the 


# 

16. SoLIrDaco (Rigida) caule paniculato, foliis infe- 
noribus ovatis dentatis ſuperioribus lanceolatis amplexi- 
caulibus. Lin. Sp. Pl. 878. Golden-rod with oval rough leaves 
on the ftalk, alternate branches, and bundled ſpikes of flowers 
terminating the branches. 

17. SOLIDAGO (Mexicana) caule obliquo, pedunculis 
erectis fuliatis ramoſis, foliis lanceolatis integerrimis. Hort. 
Cliff. Golden-red with an oblique flalk, ere foot-flalks to the 
fewers, aud entire ſpcar- Maped lea des. 

18. Sori DAO (Fiftub/a) caule piloſo ramoſo, racemis 
paniculatis erectis confertis, foliis hirſutis integerrimis. 
Colaen-rod with a hairy branobing all, err paniculated co- 
Inbus, a ſmooth all, and very long, entire, /mooth leaves 

19. SOLIDAGO (Carnaſa) foliis lanceolatis ſubcarnoſis 
Faberrimis. margine ſcubriuſculis, panicula corymboſa. 

in. Sp. Pl. 878. Geldea-rod with ſprar-fhaped, fleſhy, very 
ſmooth leaves, with rough edges, and a panicled corymbus of 


| 


I 


been fince found growing 


* 


21. SOLIDAGO (C) 

pra denfioribus, caule gla 
atu- rod with a panicled 
cloſer ſet with flewers, and-a /mooth fall. 


brevioribus confertis, fohis linearibus glabris in 


fingle piles of flowers with leafy foot: alls, 


ſpear-ſba 


SOL 
- £9. Sor tba (Ce foliis lanceolato - lineatibus ſub- 


carnoſis glaberrimis, panicula corym boſa. Celden-rad with - 


rough, entire, {pear-fbaped leaves. | 
E corymboſa, racemis ſu- 
re lævi. Lin. Sp. Pl. 879. Ga. 
the upper part of the ſpiacꝛ 


22. Sor ID AGO (Iatcgerrima) caule panicolato, racemis 
rrimis. 
Geladen · rad with a panicla fall, cluſtercd ſpikes of floxwers, 
the flalks ſmooth, and ſting * | 

23. SOLIDAGO (Rags/a) caule paniculato, racemis late- 
ralibus Gmplicibus pedunculis foliatis, foliis lanceolatis 
ſcabris integerrimis. H#candewort with a paniculated fall, 


24. SOLIDAaGO (Linearia) caule paniculato, pedunculis 
erectis, foliis linearibus glabris integerrimis ſeflilibus. Gel- 
den rod with a panicled ftalk, erect foot-flaiks to the flowers, 
and jmouth, narrow, entire lea wn. | 

25. -S$9Lipaco (Aal caule paniculato, racemis erectis, 

dunculis foliatis inferioribus ovatis ſerratis. Golden-rod. 
awith a pn fall, ered ſpikes with flowers in clufters, and 

„ rough, Jawed leaves. , 5 | 

26. $0110Da6c0 (Odbrazfifelia) caule 2 racemis 
peak, pedonculis erectis, ſoliis inſerioribus lanceolatis 
rratis caulinis obtuſis integerrimis ſeſſilibus. Golden-rod 
with a panicled fall, the ſpthes of flowers thinky-difpy/od, the 


5 
* 


foot - falls erect, the lower lea ues peur: Haßped and awed, but 


* 


theſe on the flalks obtyſe, entire, fitting cloſe. , 
The three firſt forts grow — in England, yet have 
not been well diftinguiſhed by any botanic writer; for in 
all the books which treat of the Engliſh plants, they are put 
down as one ſort, to which they have applied a title of 
Caſpar Bauhin, viz. Virga aurea latifolia ſerrata, which is 
a very different plant from either of our Engliſh: ſorts. But 
the third ſort here mentioned, I believe to be what Caſpar 
Bauhin has titled Virga aurea 1 mĩnus ſerrata. 
As neither of theſe three Engliſh forts, nor the Welſh ſort, 
are propagated in gardens, fo it is needleſs to trouble the 
reader with their deſcription. | | 
The fixth fort was firſt brought from Canada, but has 
naturally in many other parts of 
North America. The Ralks of this riſe three feet high, 

iſhed with narrow, acute-pointed, entire leaves, a little 
rough on their ſurface, fitting cloſe to the ſtalk, Which is 
terminated by a cloſe panicle of yellow flowers, making a 


appearance. 
5h. ſeventh ſort grows naturally on the Alps. The 
ſtalks ſeldom riſe more than four or five inches high, gar- 
niſhed with ſmall ſpear- ſhaped leaves, fitting clofe ; and at 
their baſe the foot · ſtalk of the flower comes out, which is 
an inch long, ſuſtaining one yellow flower at the top, ſo 
makes but little appearance. This is kept for variety in 
botanĩc ns. | | : 
The eighth ſort grows naturally in ſeveral parts of North 
America. The ftalks of this rife higher than thoſe of the 
fixth ſort; the leaves are broader, without veins, and Rand 
cloſer upon the ſtalks ; the racem! of the panicles are much 
longer and more zeflexed. The flowers are ſpecious, and 
come later in the year. | | | 
The ninth fort has pretty ſtrong hairy ſtalks about four 
feet high, cloſely garniſhed with rough, veined, entire leaves, 


* 


- without foot · ſtalks. The panicle of flowers is very com- 


1 


ct, and the racemi are ſhort. "Fe 
The tenth fort has flexible ſtalks abaut three feet high. 
garniſhed with oval-pointed leaves, deeply fawed on their 
edges, ſtanding on ſhort foot-ſlalks. The racem1 of flowers, 
which are for the moſt part ſimple, ate produced. from the 


wings of the talk, which is alſoterminated by athick ſpike. 


'Y 
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The eleventh fort grows naturally in Virginia. The 


ſtalks are near two feet high, garniſhed with narrow leaves, 
and moſt part of the ſtalk is adorned with flowers, ſtandin 
en long foot-ſtalks, which proceed from the wings. The 
whole plant is very clammy, and ſeldom lives more than 
two or three years, It 1s p 
thrive in the full ground, if it has a light dry foil and a 
ſheltered fituation. 

The twelfth fort has a great reſemblance of the tenth, 
but the leaves of the twelfth are ſmoother, more unequally 
ſawed, and their foot-ftalks are a little longer. The racemi 
of flowers are longer, and are reflexed. * 

The thirteenth fort has ſmooth flexible ſtalks three or fou 
feet high, garniſhed with ſmooth, oval, ſpear-ſhaped leaves, 


ſawed on their edges. The racemi of flowers are ſhort, and | 


come out on the fide of the ſtalk. h L 

The fourteenth fort has hairy ftalks two feet high, cloſely 
garniſhed with long ſpear-ſhaped leaves, a on their 
edges, and very hairy, downy on their under fide. The 


ſtalks are terminated by a corymbus of flowers, compoſed | 


of ſeveral reflexed racemi. | 
| The fifteenth fort has rough hairy ſtalks two feet high, 
cloſely * garniſhed with long ſpear-ſha 


ped leaves, a little 
indented on their edges; the ſtalks are terminated by a 


large oo of flowers, compoſed of many long reflexed 
racemi. 

The ſixteenth ſort has rough channelled ſtalks from two 
to three feet high, 4 with large, rough, oval leaves, 
and are terminated by bunches of yellow flowers, forming 
Almoſt an umbel. The bottom leaves of this ſort are long 
and ſpear-ſhaped, ſo differ much from thoſe on the ſtalk. 


The ſeventeenth ſort was brought from Mexico, where it - 


naturally. The ftalks of this are ſmooth, one foot 
and a half high, garniſhed with ſmooth, ſpear-ſhaped, en- 
tire leaves: t owers Come out on the fide of the ftalk, 
forming a ſmall corymbus at the end of the foot-ſtalk. 
This is not ſo hardy as the other ſorts, ſo ſhould be planted 
in a warmer ſituation. 


| The eighteenth ſort has hairy talks fix or ſeven feet high, 


long, ſpear-ſhaped, ſmooth, and have foot-ftalks. 
I 


gated by ſeeds, and will 


SOL 


The flowers terminate the ſtalk in a cluftered . 
whoſe foot - ſtalks are erect. The lower leaves of hls 


rth ſort ſends out ſtrong ſmooth Ralks two 


feet high, garniſhed with rough ſpear-ſha eaveg. 
— on their edpes ; the a nk — of Ea . 
into many flender branches, which are garniſhed with ve 
ſmall leaves, and are terminated by recurved racemi & 
bright yellow flowers. | 

The twenty-fifth ſort ſends out ſmooth panicled talks 
two feet high, garniſhed with —_—_— rough, obtuſe 
leaves, which are entire, and fit cloſe to the ftalk. The 
| — terminate the ſtalk in looſe panicles, ſtanding 
e . 3 3 | 3 

The twenty-ſixth fort hath purpliſh ſtalks, which ri 
three feet high, and are cloſely garniſhed with rough ſpear- 
ſhaped leaves, ſlightly ſawed on their edges, ending in 
acute points. The ſtalks are terminated 3323 racemi 
of flowers, growing in cluſters, of a bright yellow colour. 

There are ſeveral other varieties (if not diſtinct ſpecies) 
of this genus; but it is very difficult to ſettle the ſpecific 
differences of thoſe now growing in the Engliſh gardens, 
for of late years there has been a great number of theſe and 
alſo of Aſters raiſed from ſeeds, which have been ſent from 
North America, from whence moſt of the forts here men- 
| tioned originally came. But as the ſeeds have been gathered 
by perſons little acquainted with the ſcience of botany, fo 

they bave generally been ſent mixed together, which, when 
ſown, the plants have riſen promiſcuouſly. So that in or- 
der to aſcertain the ſpecies, their ſeeds ſhould be ſaved very 

carefully and diſtinctly ſown; to ſee if the plants ariſing 
from each do retain their difference. 

Theſe plants are hardy, fo will thrive in almoſt any 
fituation in this country; and as they flower in autumn, 
when there is a ſcarcity of other flowers, ſo they are pro- 
per furniture for large gardens ; for they do moſt of them 
propagate and ſpread fo much at their roots, as to require 
more room than can be well ſpared in ſmall gardens. But 
as they do nor require much care in their cultivation, fo 


cloſely garniſhed with ſmooth ſpear-ſhaped leaves, fitting | they are fit for wood-walks, and to intermix with ſhrubs, 


cloſe, and terminated by a compact corymbus of flowers, 
ranged on ſhort racemi. The lower leaves are very long 
and ſmooth. | 

The nineteenth ſort riſes with thick, ſucculent, ſmooth 
ſtalks five feet high, garniſhed with fleſhy, ſmooth, ſpear- 
ſhaped leaves, w edges are rough; the flowers -termi- 
nate the ftalk in a corymbus; the racemi, which compoſe 
it, arc ere, and below the fiowers are cloſely garniſhed 

with linear ſmooth leaves. The lower leaves of this fort 
are very long, ſmooth, and fleſhy. | | 
| The twentieth fort hath ſmooth diffuſed ſtalks three feet 
high, garniſhed with very narrow ſmooth leaves; the upper 
part ſends out many Jong fide. branches, diſpoſed cloſely, 
which are terminated by ſimple racemi of ſmall yellow 
flowers, ſtanding erect. 

The twenty-firſt ſort ſends out many flender hairy ftalks 


three feet high, garniſhed with oval, ſpear-ſhaped, rough | 


leaves, which are entire. The upper part of the ſtalk ſends 
out on each fide fingle racemi of bright yellow flowers. 
This ſort flowers very late in.the year. 

The twenty-ſecond ſort ſends out at the bottom large oval 
leaves, ſawed on their edges, whoſe foot-ftalks are bordered 
by the appendix of the leaf; the ſtalks are ſlender, ſtiff, 
and of a purpliſh colour, branching out in loofe racemi of 
Rowers, which are recurved, garniſhed with ſmooth, ſpear- 
Maped, entire leaves. 

The twenty-third ſort has ſmooth erect ſtalks two feet 


where, when they are properly diſpoſed, they will be very 
ornamental. ; 


Some of the ſorts begin to flower in the middle of July, 


| which are ſucceeded by others till the end of November ; 


and in favourable ſeaſons there are two or three ſorts, whick 
frequently continue in flower till Chriftmas, fo that for 
near five months theſg plants will, in ſucceſſion, adorn the 
3 key fil . 

d are Ca ropagated by paring of their ; 
the bel time for I is ſoon ar hs flowers decay ; 
for thoſe which are parted in the ſpring, will not be well 
eſtabliſhed in the ground before they begin to put out their 
ſtalks, fo will not flower ſtrong, unleſs the ſummer is wet, 
or the plants are duly watered, which is difficult to perform 
in large plantations. : 

When the roots of theſe ſorts are well fixed in the ground, 
they may remain five or fix years without tranſplanting 3 
for if the ground about them is dug every winter, and ſuck 
of the ſorts as ſpread much at their root are reduced ſo 
as to keep them within proper limits, they will require nd 
other eulture. But in five or fix years it will be get 
to take up the roots, becauſe in that time the middle 
the bunch of roots will begin to decay; ſo the offsets ſhould 


— 


— I O_ — — 


away. 
| The plants may alſo be propagated by feed ; but hes 
' ſhould be ſown ſoon after they are ripe, for then they w1 


high, which are cloſely garniſhed with ſmall, ſpear-ſhaped, | more certainly grow than if ſown in the ſpring, and the 


fmooth leaves, fitting cloſe to the ſtalks, and are entire. 


plants will come up the following ſpring ; whereas den 


nga wwarilrylgy i 


2a » _—. =» t Z- 2t- he 2 ire 


be taken off for to plant, and the old decayed roots thrown 


\ * 
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ich are ſown in the ſpring, generally remain a year in the 

— before the 3 . * * 

When the plants come up, and have ſtrength enough to 
te removed, they may be planted in a ſhady border at fix 
jaches diſtance, where they ſhould remain till the following 
tomy, when they ſhould be tranſplanted to the places 
where they are defigned to remain, and the ſummer follow- 


no they will flower. 
B NCHUS. Sowthifile. 


Theſe are many of them weeds in England, ſo are not 
ted in gardens ; for if their ſeeds are once permitted to 
tter upon the ground, they will ſoon ſtock it with plants; 
for which reaſon they ſhould always be extirpated, not only 
thoſe in the garden, but alſo thoſe in the parts near it; be- 
guſe their ſeeds being furniſhed with down, are wafted in 
the air to a confiderable diſtance, where, falling on the 
ground, they foon come up, and prove troubleſome weeds. 
S0 PHORA. Lin. Gen. Plant. 456, 
The CHARACTERS are, 

The flower hath a ſhort bell. ſpaped empalement, cut at the 
brim into five obtuſe ſegments. The flower is of the butterfly 
lind; the flandard is oblong, broad, and reficxed on the fides. 
| has two oblong wings with appendages to their baſe ; the keel 
1 of two leaves, like thoſe of the wings, whoſe lower borders 
join like the heel of a boat. It has ten diſtin flamina, which 


hel, terminated by ſmall ſummits, and a t 
| prin a — length of the lamina, 

taſe igma. ermen afterward turns to a ſlender pod, 
with poellings job oh each 2 is poſited. 8 * 
The Species are, 

1. SornORA ( des) foliis pinnatis, foliolis nu- 
merofis villofis oblongis. Lin. Sp. Pl. 373. Sophora with 
witged leaves, having a great number of oblong hairy lobes. 

2. SOPHORA (Tomentoſa) foliis pinnatis, foliolis nume- 
rofis ſubrotundis. Lin. Sp. Pl. 373. Sophora with winged 
kaver, compoſed of many roundiſh lobes. 

+ SOPHORA (Tindoria) foliis ternatis ſubſeſſilibus, fo- 

' ſubrotundis glabris. Lin. Sp. Pl. 373. Sophora with 
trifaliate leaves fitting almoſt cloſe to the falls, choſe lobes are 
roundiſh and ſmooth. 

The firſt ſort grows naturally in the Levant ; this has a 
2 creeping root, from which ariſe ſeveral erect ſtalks 
rom three-to four feet high, garniſhed with winged leaves, 
compoſed of a great number of oblong bairy lobes, ranged 
by pairs along the midrib, terminated by an odd one. The 
flowers come out from the wings of the alk in long ſpikes, 
which ſtand ere cloſe to the ſlalk; they are of a pale blue 
colour, and ſmall. Theſe appear in July, but are rarely 
ſueceeded by pods in England. 

It propagates faſt enough by its creeping root, in the 
lame manner as Liquorice, when the plant is once obtained, 
and is very hardy, ſo ſhould be planted in ſome corner of 


roots of this plant will ſpread, and mix with thoſe of the 
neighbouring plants, and ſoon over-bear them. It will 
chrive in almoſt any ſoil or fituation, for I have frequently 
een the roots ſpread into the middle of gravel-walks, and 
ſend up ſtalks. 
The ſecond fort grows naturally in the iſland of Ceylon, 
and alſo in the Weſt-Indies, but particularly at Jamaica, 
where the inhabitants call it Sea-fide Pigeon Pea ; this riſes 
with a downy talk to the height of fix or ſeven'feet, gar- 
niſhed with winged leaves, compoſed of five or ſix pair of 
roundiſh woolly lobes, terminated by an odd one. The 

ers come out in ſhort looſe ſpikes from the wings of 


the ſtalks; they are large and yellow, not much unlike 
thoſe of Spanilh * : 


| 


are awl-ſhaped, parallel, and the length of the petals hid in the 


aper en, 
crowned DG | 


the garden, at a diſtance from other plants, becauſe the 


Broom, but have no ſcent; theſe are ſuc- 


ceeded by taper woolly pods five or fix inches long, having 


— 


SOR 
five or fix large ſwellings, in each of which is contained 
one roundiſh brown ſeed as l e 

This plant is tender, ſo will not thrive in England out of 
a ſtove; it is propagated by ſeeds, which may be eaſily 
procured from the Weſt-Indies, for the plants do not red 
them in England; theſe ſhould be fown in you and plunged 
into a good hot-bed, where, if the ſeeds are good, the 
plants will appear in a month or fix weeks. When theſe 
are fit to remove, they ſhould be each tranſplanted into a 
ſeparate pot, and plunged again into a hot-bed of tanners 
bark, obſerving to Made them from the ſun till they have 
taken new root; after which they muſt be treated in the 
ſame way as other tender plants from the ſame countries, 
always keeping them in the bark-bed in the ſtove, and in 
the winter they ſhould have but little water. 

The third fort grows naturally in Virginia and Phila- 
delphia ; from both thefe places I have received the ſeeds ; 
from this plant there was formerly a coarſe fort of Indigo 
made in America, as there was from ſome other plants, be- 
fore the true Indigo plants were introduced there : this hag 
a perennial root, from which ariſe ſeveral ſtalks about a 
foot high, ſending out from the bottom a great number of 
ſmall branches, iſhed with leaves, compoſed of three 
oval ſmooth lobes, joined together at the foot-ftalk like 
other trifoliate leaves; they fit cloſe to the branches. The 
flowers come out toward the end of the branches in ſhorr 
ſpikes ; they are of the butterfly kind, yellow, and appear 
in July ; they are often ſucceeded by ſhort ſwelling pods, 
which in warm ſeaſons come to maturity in England. 'The 
ſtalks of this decay to the root in autumn. 

This is propagated by ſeeds, which ſhould be ſown on 
a warm border the beginning of April. The beſt way is 
to ſow them in ſhallow drills for the more convemently 
keeping the plants clean, for they muſt not be removed till 
the ſtalks decay in autumn, when'they ſhould be carefully 
taken up, and planted in a warm border, where they are 
defigned to remain. | 

SORBUS. Tourn. Inft. R. H. 633, The Service-tree. 

The CHARACTERS are, 

The flower has a ſpreading, concave, permanent empalement, 
indented in five parts; it has five roundiſþ concave petals, which 
are inſerted in the empalement, and about twenty axvl-ſhaped 
ftamina, which are alſo inſerted in the empalement, terminated 

roundiſh ſummits. - The is ſituated under the flower, 
upporting three ſlender ſtyles, crowned by ere headed ftigmas ; it 
afterward becomes a /oft umbilicated fruit, inclefing three or fout 
oblong cartilaginous ſeeds. 
The Species are, ob | 
1. Son zus (Aucuparia) foliis pinnatis, utrinque glabris. 
Hall. Helv. 250. Service · tree auith winged leaves, which are 
ſmooth on both fides ; called Quickbeam, Mountain Af, and in 
the north Roan- tree. | 

2. SoxBUs (Domeſtica) foliis pinnatis, ſubtus tomentoſis. 
Hall. Helv. 351. Service- tree with winged leaves, which are 
voolly on their under fide ; or the cultivated Ser vice. $A 

The firſt ſort grows naturally in many parts of England, 
but in the ſouthern counties they are ſeldom ſeen of any 

reat magnitude, for the trees are commonly cut down, and 
reduced to underwood ; but in the north of England and 
Wales, where they are permitted to grow, there are trees of 
a very large fize. The ſtems are covered with a ſmooth gray 
bark ; the branches, while young, have a purpliſh brown 
bark ; the leaves are winged ; they are compoſed of eight 
or nine pair of long narrow lobes, terminated by an odd 
one, which are ſharply ſawed on their edges; the leaves on 
the young trees in the ſpring are hoary on their under fide, 
which about Midſummer goes off, and thoſe upon the older 
branches have very little at any ſeaſon. The flowers are 


produced in large bunches almoſt in form of umbets at wo 
EN 


7 
of five {, ing 
concave petals, ſhaped e Pear- tree, Logs. 
fmaller ; theſe appear in May, and are ſucceeded by ro 
4 growing in large bunches, which have a deprefſl | 
on 
+ Thas 


end of. the branches; 


the 10 and turn red in autumn when they ripen. 
his tree is < vated in the nurſery-gardens, ſol 
as & flowering ſhrüb ; if they were permitted to grow, they 
would riſe to a great height, and have large ſtems. The 
| leaves of this tree make a pleaſant variety when they are 
ixed with others, during the time of their flowering, and 
alſo in autumn. When their fruit is „they make a 
tty appearance, but the blackbirds | 
nd of 14h fruit, as to devour it as ſoon as it ripens ; 
that in thoſe places where there is a plenty of theſe birds, 
there will not be any of the fruit left to be perfectly ripe ; 
however, as it is good food for theſe ſongſters, where 
ple have a deſire of drawing a number of theſe birds about 
Nee babitations, they ſhould plant a quantity of theſe trees 
for that purpoſe. | | 
The ſecond ſort grows naturally in the warmer parts of 


thruſhes are fo | 


e, where itriſes to a great height, and becomes a large | 
n 


tree, bet in England there are few of any large ſize. 
the ſouth of France and in Itahy, the fruit is ſerved up to 
the table in their deſerts, but in England they have not 
been much eſteemed, which has oecaſtoned their being ſo 
little cultivated here. There ate ſeveral varieties of this 
rake, dock differ from each other in ſize and ſhape, as 
pples and Pears db; ſome of theſe are ſhaped like Cathe- 
rine Pears, and are nearly as large; others are depreſſed at 
both ends, and ſhaped like Apples; but both theſe ſorts 
will ariſe from ſeeds of the ſame tree; ſo that thoſe, who 
are defircus of having the l. and beſt kinds, hould 
propagate them by grafting or budding from thoſe trees 
whoſe fruit are the faireſt and beſt flavoured, as is pracliſed 
for other fruits ; theſe may be grafted or bud ed upon Pear- 
ſtocks, which agree better with this tree than any other 
except their own, for they will not take upon Apple-ſtocks, 
nor do they thrive upon the Hawthorn or Medlar near fo 
well, thoogh the fruit of this tree approaches nearer to 
thoſe than. any other, and are not fit for the table till they 
are in a ſtate of decay. 
_ The ſeveral varieties of this tree differ in the number of 
their ſeeds, in the ſame manner as Pears, Apples, Quinces, | 
and Medlars, ſome of them having but three feeds in each 
fruit, and others have four or five; ſo that, although one 
of the characters of this genus is, that the fruit has but 
three ſceds, yet tͤat muſt be underſtood to be of the wild 
fort, in which there are ſeldom mote, but thoſe of the 
— kind are as uncertain as the fruit of Apples and 
ears. 
la Italy theſe trees are very common, where they have a | 
great variety of ſorts, which have been obtained from ſeeds; 
but I have not obſerved in the Engliſh gardens more than 
three, and thoſe are yet but ſcarce, for there are at preſent 
but few large trees of the true Service in England, one of 
which was lately growing in the gardens formerly belong- 
+ Ing to John Tradeſcant at South Lambeth, near Vauxhall 
in Surry, who was a very curious collector of rare plants 
in Ling Charles the Second's time ; which tree was near 
forty feet high, and produced a great quantity of fruit an- 
nually, which were ſhaped like Pears 1 and there are in- 
deed ſome trees of middling growth in the gardens of Henry 
Marſh, Eſq; at Hammerſmith, which —— fruit of the 
Apple ſhape (from whence ſeveral young plants have been 
raiſed of late in the nurſeries near London;) but theſe are 
ſmall, compared to that in John Tradeſcant's garden. 
There are great numbers of large trees of this Service 
growing wild about Aubigny in France, from whence his 


| 
Js 
ſſed 


than two or three fruit produced upon each by 


ſo | . Both theſe ſorts may be 


moderate hot-bed in the ſpring, which will ſoon. brin 


— — — —_—— 


9 PA 
of che fruit, and from the ſeeds raiſed a 
oung plaiits in bis garden at Gbodwoed in Suge r ef 
The leaves of this tree differ from thoſe of the 6r8 ; 
their Jobes being broader, and hot ſo much ſawed ; ches 
are alſo much more downy on their under fide, and * 
young ſhoots of the tree are covered with a white down 


The fowers are produced .in larger and mo iſfuſed 
bunches, and are a little larger; but there are * wore 


nch. 
ſtamina of the flowers are alſo longer than thoſe 9 — 


wild ſort, which are the only differences I can obſetve be. 
tween them. 


propagated by ſowing their ſeeds 
in pots ſoon after the fruit is ripe, ſheltering them under a 
common frame in winter, and. plonging the pots into 3 


the plants; when they are come up, they ſhould be *. 


fully kept clear from weeds, and in dry weather watered: 
| but they ſhould be ſoon expoſed to the open air, for the 

only reaſon of putting them into a hot-bed, is to forward the 
growth of the ſeeds; but if, when the plants are come up; 
the bed is kept covered, it will draw the plants, and ſpoil 
them. lu this bed the plants ſhould remain until the mid- 
dle of October, at which time their leaves will decay, when 
there ſhould be a warm light ſpot of ground prepared to 


receive them, into which they ſhould be planted in rows 
two feet aſunder, and a foot diſtant in the rows, obſerving 


to take them up carefully, and to plant them as ſoon as 


in which place they will thrive, and produce fruit in a few 
ears. 4 1899 
Thoſe who raiſe many of theſe trees from ſeeds, will pro- 
cure ſome varieties of the fruit, ſrem which the beſt may be 
ſelected, and propagated for the table, and the others way 
be planted for variety in wilderneſſes or wood-walks, or may 
be uſed for ſtocks to graft the better kinds upon. 
The wood of the wild Setvice-t;ze is much commended 
by the wheelwright for being all heart; and it is of great 
uſe for huſbandmens tools, goads, &c. It is very white 
and ſmooth, ſo will poliſh pretty well, _ i 
There is a ſort of this with variegated leaves, which is 
preſerved by ſuch as are curious in collecting the ſeveral 
ſorts of ſtriped plants, but there is no great beauty in it; 
it may be propagated by layers, or by being budded on the 
plain ſort; but they become plain on a very rich oil. 
Theſe trees ſhould have a moiſt firong ſoil, but will grow 
in the moſt expoſed places, being extremely hardy, which 
renders them worthy of care, ſince they will thrive where 
few other trees will ſucceed. 
SORBEL... . wm 22 
SOUTHERNWOOD. See AzzoTANnUM. 
SOWBREAD. See CycLamen. 
SPARTIUM. Lin. Gen. Plant. 765. The Broom- tree. 
The CnaracTEns are, 


. The ut of the flower is heart Se. The flower i! 


1 - 


grace the late Duke of Richmond brought a great quantity 


Pa the banter fl kind ; the landerd 15 almoſt heart-ſhapid, = 
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* * 
cu ys home to the ff N beet 4 e 7 fone 
the wing: 3 the borders are f regetber, to which 


ry and connected { 

mina are infexteg. | begs ten | amina, nine of | 
which are joined gether, and the under flands apart, <yith an 
. hairy germen, ſupporting a_rifing aul ſhaped flyle, to 
hib is faſtened an oblong, hairy, inftexed 4 The germen 
af becomes a long cylindrical obtuſe pod, of one cell, open- 
11 uit h teu valves, including fever globular kidney ſpaped 
1 Sereizs are, 
1. SPARTLIUM (Funceum) ramis oppoſitis teretibus apice 
flonferis, ns lanceolatis. Hort. Cliff. 356. Commonly call- 

ſb Broom. | | 10 

1. Gra Tun (Radiatum) ſeffilibus petiolis perfiſtenti- 
bas, ramis oppoſitis angulans, foliis ternatis Iinearibus. 
Lin. Sp. Pl. 998. Nadiated ftarry Broom. | 

. SrakTiUM (M permum) ramis angulatis, racemis 
laterzlibus, folius lanceolatis. Lin. Sp. 995. The white Spa- 
. Broom. 4 27 f 

4. SPaRTIUM (Sceparium) foliis ternatis ſolitariiſque, 

js inermibus anguloſis. Hort. Cliff. 356. Commen green 
com ith a yellow flower. ' hs Br 

5 SpART1UM (Laftanicum) foliis ternatis, foliolis cu- 
neiformibus, ramis inermibus angulatig. Portugal Broem 
with a large flower. 

6, SPARTIUM (Hirſutym) foliis ternatis petiolatis folio- 
- Harper yams "2009 hirfutis, ramis inermibus . 
Broom with trifoliate leaves ppon foot-flalks, lincar ſpear-ſhaped 
hbes which 4 * „ and 41 r 7 vere. 9 

7. SAT (Glabrum) Toliis ternatis glabris ſeſſilibus, 
amis inermĩhus angulatis, nde labris. Broom with 
trifolate ſmooth leques fitting cloſe to the branches, which are 
zwalar and unarmed, and ſmooth pods. 

„ SpaaTIUM (Angulatum) foliis folitariis ternatiſque, 
ramis ſexangularibys apice floriferis. Lin. Sp. Plant. 709. 
Faftern Broom with reund, ſmooth, ccmpreſſtd pods. te 

9. SPARTiUM (Spingſum) foliis terratis, ramis angula- 
tis ſpinofis. Hort. Cliff. 356. Broom with trifoliate leaves, 
and angular prickly | ; commonly called prickly Cytiſus. 

10. SPARTIUM (Arboreſcens) dls arboreſcente ramoſo 
aculeato, foliis cuneiformibus confertis, floribus ſolitariis 
alaribus. Prickly Broom with Purſlane lea ves; or Ebony of the © 
Weſt-Indies. = 
The firſt fort is the common Spaniſh Broom, which has 
been long cultivated in the Engliſh gardens for the ſweetneſs 
of its flowers; of this there are two varieties, if not diſtinct 
23 which grow naturally in Spain and Portugal. The 

rſt, which is the common ſort in England, has larger 
branches, and broader leaves than the other. The flowers 
are alſo larger, of a deeper yellow colour, and appear 
earlier than thoſe of the other, which has been of late years 
Introduced from Portugal. 
| Both theſe ſorts have ſmooth flexible branches, which riſe 
eight or ten feet high. The lower part of the branches are 
garniſhed with ſmall, ſpear-ſhaped, ſmooth leaves ; the 
flowers arediſpoſed in alooſe ſpike, terminating the branches; 
they are large, yellow, of the butterfly kind, have a ſtrong 
agreeable wr appear in July, and in cool ſeaſons there 
ks frequently a ſucceſſion of flowers till September, which 
are ſucceeded by compreſſed pods, containing one row of 
kidney-ſhaped feeds, which ripen in autumn. 

Theſe plants are eafily propagated by ſeeds, which fhould | 

ſown in the ſpring upon a bed of common earth in a 
ſhady fituation, where the plants will riſe very freely ; theſe 


in autumn they may be taken up and tranſplanted in a 
Ua. which ſhould be chofen in a warm ſheltered ftna- 


muſt be kept clean from weeds the following ſummer, and | 


while they are young, 


tion. In the taking up of the plants, there ſhould be care 


froſt; ſo theſe ſhould be p 


SPA 
taken not to tear the roots, for theſe ſend their roots dee; 
igto the gropyd, and are very apt ta be 145 [ Bye. 4 
raiſed opt of the ground with a ſpade ; the Gould 
planted in rows three feet aſunder, and at one foot diſtance 
in the rows. In this nurſery they may remain a year or 
two to get ſtrength, and then may be. planted where the 


r remain, for they do not ſucceed if they are removed 


©, 
f the ſeeds of theſe ſorts are permitted to ſcatter in au- 


| tomn, the plants will come up in plepty in the ſpring with- 


out care, which may be pan ng: the following autumn. 
and treated in the ſame way as thoſe before mentioned. 


'| Theſe ſhrubs are very ornamental to large woqd-walks in 


gardens, but hares and rabbits are very fond of them; 5 


2 them in winter hen they have a ſcarcity of other 


The ſecond fort grown naturally in Italy; this is 2 br 
0 


of low growth, ſeldom riſing more than three feet high, 
but divides into many ſpreading branches, ſo as to form a 
large buſh. The branches are ſmall, angular, and come 
out oppobte ; the leaves are very narrow, awl-ſhaped, and 
are placed round the falk, ſpreading out like the points of 
a ſtar; the flowers are diſpoſed in ſmall cluſters at the end 
of the branches ; they are yellow, but not more than half 


| the ſize of thoſe of the former, and have no ſcent ; they aje 


ſucceeded by ſhort hairy pods, containing F109 or three. 


ſmall kidney-ſhaped ſeeds in each. This 


and, as it is hardy, deſerves a place in gardens. 
It is propagated by ſeeds, which ſhould be ſown in ap- 


tumn, for thoſe which are ſawn in the ſpring ſeldom grow- 


rub makes a 
pretty appearance during the time of its continning ip flower, - 


the ſame year; theſe may be fown in a bed of commgn ' 
earth ãn rows, for the more conveniently keeping the plants 


clean from weeds. The plants ſhould remain in the ſeęd- 


| bed till the following autumn, when they may be either - 


tranſplanted to the places where they are to remgin, gr jn 


a nurſery to grow a year or two to get ſtrength, before they 
are planted out for good ; but theſe plants will 2 


tranſplanting when they are large, ſo ſhould be removed 


while they are young. 


- 


The third fort has a thick ſtalk, covered with a rugged 


bark when old; it riſes eight or nine feet high, ſending out 
molt 


many ſlender Ruſh-like branches of a filyery colour, alm. 
taper, which have a few narrow ſpear-ſhaped leaves. 12 


flowers are Ne in very ſport 6 or cluſters on the 


fide of the branches; they are ſmall, white, and are ſuc- 


ceeded by large oval pods, containing one kidyey-ſhaped 
ſeed.. 1 23 | 


* 
* 
* 


Theſe two ſorts grow plentifally in Spain and Portugal, 


The ſeeds ſhould be ſown in the middle of April upon a 


bed of freſh light earth; but the beſt ver Will be to ſow 
The drills dene | 


them in drills about half an inch deep. | 
not be leſs than one foot aſundet, and the ſeeds may f 

laid in the drills at about three inches diſtance, which will 
allow room for the plants to grow the firſt ſummer, for it 
will not be ſafe to remove them till the ſpring following. 
Although. I have here directed the ſowing of theſe ſeeds in 


from both which countries the ſeeds may be eafily procyreg. 


April, yet it muſt be underſtogd, if the Caſon proyes a- 


vourable, otherwiſe it will be better to defer it longer, for 


theſe ſeeds are as ſubje& to periſh in the ground by cold or 


wet, as are the Kidney-beans : therefore, when the ſeaſon 


is favourable for ſowing them, the ſ-eds of the Brom may 


be ſafely ſown. 


But at Michaelmas ſome of che pints of ch kind mgy 
be taken up apd ug; to be ſheltered in winter, tor 
ng, 1 danger of ſuffer; by 


ced under a common het-bed 
frame, 


1 
q 
_ 
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Tboſt 5 e e tin the Ned bed, Y | 
eltered with Matz, 10 ff ieh f id abont their roots. 
| to prevent the ib v5 a 5 ground ban Ls ri . | 
"theſe may be tranſplanted in a warm I it bn, int Py 
will do very well; bo . always nec to have a pla 


17 two of ah ſort in = 8, chat . may. be ſheltered ; Ta 
1 0 


nter to preſerve the 


The fourth ſort is the +200 on Br om, . ich 7 ha- 


rally in En land, fo fs no 
8 oh, Ling it as in flow 
:pedrance than many ak 


3 exible ſtalk four $57 Mot: 


{f-like an goth: branches 
arniſhe Fenn trifoltte 1 

105 e. The flowers come 

on * ſide f th the branches 75 


wa d the to theſe pie barge 
of the bu Ay Kad, 383 7% 


ä ae Fee our,,. 
. Wivers and Vranicties N thi 0 eine. | 
The fifth fort grows naturally i in Pn 1 and Spain 


this has ae bulky th: bur Iten Beben * 


oe. Amte int 
: es A much bete; 


gh, A out many 
he oWer part 0 . 
eaves; "be, u 110 


u pot mort Ein big 2 


Þ nches g ne deepet aßglez; 
leaves are 11 6 hy ay Is nn, larger than thoſe of” the 
Fourth, and the are W 


U 
obt, ad hive Jonger 4 foot- 


larger, of a deeper _ 
rah a the Taft QA 


Nalks: This is ＋ 
rns th Cort gr 
W ſtalk Silke : the former. 
w erett; they Mate rar furt ie Wit leave 
either df the other forts: nc age A ag 
——_— > the lobes are ſmall; very na Ty 
Ne grob loſer togethe?,) ae ge, 15 
No Fon colour. WOE 
. ,The ſeventh ſort was brought from Portvgal! * 
- and brvriÞhes bf this Are denden angular. 'avd Rüchib,“ 
are fully garniſhed with very nartew, trifolate! And 
leises nelle belt to the falls. The fewer? Em 1 2 


| 1 long looſe \ hes at the end "or *the"bfanches ;? th 
tity ellow cdour, and ate fi uteteded b 
«> 1 Nene 


With are ſmobth, cobthffing ins 
| kidtley- . Fe. "This is by Tournefert mite xCy = 


+ The eig ith ſort s naturally in the Levant this ha 
lender Kalke and Hranches, gafniſhed with à few'trifolite 
and ſichetimes ſitigle leaves toward the bottom The 
branches have fix ungles or furrows ; the flowers are ſmall, 
of a pale yello colour, and are produced in looſe''ſ pikes 
ut dhe nd of: the branches, but are rarely ſucceeded —* 
* feeds in, England. © 4 
The ninth ſort grows "naturally in Italy and Spain rear 
" 'the' ſea*tvaſt,* F ftalks riſe five or fix feet hi Ky ſending 
out many angular flexible branches, armed with long fpi Nass, 
upon rr N trifoliate leaves; the flowers are prod uced 
at the end of the branches in ctufters, each ſtanding 
long foot - ſtalk; they are df a bright 
are — dy ſhort $, with a' thick border 
on their 3 edges, con three or four kidney- 
ſhaped ſeeds. This A pine will net᷑ live abroad 1 in England, 
unleſs it has Würm ſitu ation. 
Theſe plants are raſſed ſrom ſeeds in the ame way as the' 
firft fort, and may be treated in the fame manger: © 
The tenth ſort is very common in amafca, and ſeveral 
other places in the Weſl- Indies, here the w66d is cut, and 


yellow colour, and: 


ligneous 


fent to England under the title of Ebony, though it is not 


the true Ebony, which is a naue ef itha eaſtern” country, 


and 1s a plant of CVE "Uiffenent: 222 W Od * 
this American E 


ens. 
n wh coltly ; ; this riſes with * 
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| terminated by roundiſh ſummits. 
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| Sular, bordered feeds. 
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ſhort, wh, Cc 
The teives are al, "i * and wedge-ſhap ane ming out 
in Quſters, an W The —— erz come 
om the ſid 7 of the bragches 
y compreſſed moon -ſha 
-ſhap ed ſeed. th pods, 
countries itz natural th. beige. 
ro 
Ford be ſown in ae. flled A light. th * 8 
bark. Ia ahout lants wall a 
when they an 13 be A 1 th the in 1 0 
5 freſh, ait , to 
ck "refreſhed with water, when the earth in the 
E ee about five or 125 wee ks after the 1 
ey W 
| carefully make Ut out of, the pots, and ſeparated, planting 
each into a fm all pot apd p plunged into the hot-bed again, 
being 1 to m from the ſun every day until 
in the ſame mariner a: as other tender exotic plants, by gi giving 
them air every day 1 in warm weather, and waterin 
cold, ver the; lag | s hot-bed the lanes may 
Ferhain il atme — They mult be removed into the 
Aol 70. Jr have Falle the pots,” Mbuld be carefully ſhifted 
into pots one ſize Tar 5 5 101 "hey o ge bt as 
winter ſeaſon theſe plants muff be kept, cM dees 
the frſt year) and muſt have but ittle water ; and in cold 
theſe 44 are very, J tender they yill not hve in the open 
Nr i in this country; eben i the e 7 of the year ; 
ſhould be plunged in the bark*bed,” at leaſt for the two fit 
'yeard, obſerving in the ſummer ſeaſon, when the weather 
With this management the plants wi will thrive very well, and 
in a few years wilt produce their flowers, when meg will 


0 regt tick . which riſes twelve 0; 
zont al, and. ked ſpipes. 
Of, oPOR ih erfly — 2 of a bright low 

THY by plant's he brodagetel by ſeeds, which muft 
in the ſpring, an and 1 d 1 1 ab a egen hot;bed of ere 
W ic hen the Aoak have is warm, and ſhould be fre- 
"pear, t he fit to alone, when they would 
f they have ker root ; after which time they muſt be treated 
once in two or three a an ths hor: when the ni oy ew are 
"Rove, and 'plunged" into the bark; vo „ Thoſe of them 
1 8 © or oF auth. rj 6h r ij 0 J Peng de 
wenther it muſt be given to them in imall quantities. As 
therefore they muſt be conſtantly Kept” fo the ove, and 
is warm, to admit a large mabe of freſh air to the plants. 
mike a pretty appearance- in the ſtove. The ſeeds this 


tree are called Organ-berries. 
- SPERGULA. illen. Gen: Nov. 7. Lia! Gen. Pl. AY 
Spuviey a A ©. 


* The cad re, s 

T he flower has a Jpreading permanent e 1 * * 
oval, concave, ſpreading petals, aobich are larger it than i he em- 
' palement, and ten.awl-ſhaped ſtamina ſorter than "the petals, 
It has an oval germen, " fup- 
xed Hyldt, erb thick A tg 


rm 16 an 0h] clo e ca Yule 2 T1 
4 nit 45 


five lender, 2 Fe 
7 be germen after 
one caught, wh. hy 2 Ff. ve my ent many. 
The Srreigs are, EY 
1. SPERGULS (Avent) Jod verticinatis floribus 0 
33 Hort. Cliff. 17 Lf Ther b wich Baut in uber l and 
Foawers avith ten flami 4 
2. SPFERCULA fs Pace) fifiis' vettititiatis, forts 
pen — Ein. Sp. PI. 440. Vpurrey abith avborlMl Weave 


4 W with Sue famita. 


ö 
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SPE 

. reno (Nedoſa) foliis is ſubulatis lævi- 
bas, caulibus frmplicibus. Lin. Sp. Pl. 440. Spurrey with 
axal-ſpaged fayooth lea ver placed oppoſite, and fing le folks. 
There are ſome other ſpecies of this genus, which grow 
aiturally as weeds in England, fo are not worthy notice 
heve nor ſhould I have mentioned theſe, were they not 
Gaetimes cultivated. © © © bog 
+ The firſt and ſecond forts are cultivated in Holland and 
Randers for feeding their cattle ; the uſual time for ſowing 
the ſeeds is wn July or Auguſt, that the plants may acquire 


* 


of this is to feed -ſheep, and other cattle, in winter and 
ſuing, when the common 'Grafs fails. This plant ſel- 
riſes aboye fix inches high, ſo will not afford a very 
t quantity of food ; but as it will on the pooreſt 
$a, it way be cultivated in many places to advan- 
tige, where no other Graſs will thrive ſo well, and by feed - 
ing-it off the ground, the dung of the cattle will improve 
the land. Thie paſture, it is affirmed, will make excel- 
kat butter; and the mutton fed on it is ſaid to be well 
taſted, ſo is by many preferred to that fed on Turneps. 
Hens will greedily eat this herb, and it makes chem lay 
This plant being annual, muſt be ſown year; and 
whoever is willing to ſave the ſeeds, ſhould ſow it in Apnl, 
that the plants may flower the beginning of = „ and the 
ſeeds will ripen in Auguſt; when it muſt 
the heads are quite brown, otherwiſe the ſeeds will ſoon 
| The ſeeds being very ſmall, about twelve pounds will be 


ſufficient to ſow an acre of land. The ground ſhould be 
well harrowed before the ſeeds are fown, for if the larger 
clods are not broken, there will be an uneven crop of Graſs. 
People in the low country ſow this ſeed aſter a erop of 
Corn is taken off the land. The ſecond ſort is now much 
cultivated in Flanders, though it is a much lower plant 
than the common ſort, but they eſteem it a much better 
Graſs. The ſeeds of this kind are ſmaller and flatter than 
___ and have a white border round 
each. | 
SPERMACOCE. Dill. Hort. Elth. 277. Lin. Gen. 
Plant. 111. Button-weed. 
The CharacTERs are, 
. The flower has a permanent » indented in four 
parts, fitting on the germen. It has one cylindrical petal, whoſe 
tube is longer than the empalement, and the brim indented in 
parts, It bas four awl-fhaped ftamina ſhorter than the petal, 
terminated by fragle ſummits, and a roundiſh compreſſed germen, 
gras 


fituated under the flower, 
two parts at the top, crowned by cbtu . ermen 
afterward turns to two oblong ſeeds, which are joined, — 
wo horns, and are convex on one fide, and plain on the other. 
The Sractzs are, 


2 Sp. Pl 102. Smooth Spermacoce with flamina included in 


„2. SPERMACOCE (Verticillata) glabra, ſtaminibus extan- 
übus. Lin. Sp. Pl. 102, Smooth Spermacoce with flaming 
oxt of the flowers. | | 
The firſt fort grows to the height of two feet and a half; 
the ſtalks are fliff, a little angular, and covered with a 
bark; the branches and leaves come out by pairs; 
the leaves are ſmooth, and have one ſtrong vein or midrib. 
The flowers grow in lender whorls toward the top of the 
ſtalks; they are ſmall, white, and fit cloſe to the ftalks, 
having a whorl of ſmall leaves cloſe under them ; theſe are 
veceeded by two oblong ſeeds, having ſmall horns, which 
Tipen in the empalement. 


The ſecond ſort riſes with a ſhrubby ſtalk three or four 


frength before the winter's cold. The uſe that is made | 


cut before 


| 


k 


2 


1. Sraauacocnx (Tensier) glabro, ſtaminibus inclufis. 


8 PH 

feet high, ſending out a few ſlender branches, which are 
iſhed with narrow leaves not ſo long as thoſe of the 
rmer ; they are ſmooth, of a light green, and ſtand in a 
kind of whorls round the ſtalk. The flowers in thick 
globular whorls toward the top of the ſtalk, one of which 
terminates the ſtalk ; they are ſmall, very white, and fun- 
nel-ſhaped. The. brim is cut into four obtuſe ſegments, 
which ſpread open, and the ſtamina ſtand out above the 
tube of the flower. After the flowers are paſt, the _ 
turns to two ſeeds, ſhaped like thoſe of the former fort. 
Theſe plants grow naturally in moiſt places in Jamaica; 
the inhabitants call the ſecond ſort Batton-weed. 
are both propagated by ſeeds, which muſt be ſown upon a 
hot-bed ; and when the plants come up, they muſt be 
tranſplanted bn a freſh hot-bed to bring them forward, and 
afterward treated in the ſame way as other tencer plants, 
and, if they are placed in a flove, they will live through 
the winter, and produce feeds the following year. 

SPHERANTHUS. Vaill. AQ. Par. 1719. Globe- 
flower. 3 

2 ee e 

focuers are compoſed te iy 

half florets, which art — in one globular ſc * 
ment, garnifped with them on every fide the receptacle. e 
are ſeveral 1 florets included in each partial empalement. 
The hermaphrodite florets art placed in the center; they are fun 
nel-Haped, and cut into five parts at the brim, having ue very 
ſhort bair-like flamina, 1 2 — _ 
a germen ſupporting a thick fiyle, ing a fingle fligma ; . 
are four ag, Soars 2 florets are Finated round the bor- 


der, and have ſcarce any petals, but an oblong germen ſuppert- 


ing a briftly 2 * by a double fligma ; theſe have one 


e SPECIES are, | 1 

1. SrarAAxrRHUSs (Indicus) pedunculis criſpatis. Lin. 
Sp. 1314. Globe. with curled foot-ftalks. 

2. SrnzxAnTHUS (Africanus) pedunculis lavibus. 
Globe-flower with ſmooth foot-ftalks. een 

The firſt ſort grows naturally in India; this riſes with an 
herbaceous ſtalk about a foot high, which | branches 
out, garniſhed with ſpear-ſhaped leaves, whoſe baſe fits 
cloſe to the ftalk, and from them is extended a leafy bor- 
der or wing along the ſtalk; they are ſawed on their edges, 
and are of a deep green, ſtanding alternate. The foot- 
ſtalks of the flowers come out from the fide of the ſtalk, 
| oppoſite to the leaf; they are about two inches long, and 
fuftain one globular head of flowers at the top, of a purpliſh 
red colour ; theſe are ſucceeded by oblong feeds, fituated 
on the margin, which are naked. | 

The ſecond ſort grows naturally at Madraſs, and alſo at 
La Vera Cruz in New Spain, where it was diſcovered by 
the late Dr. Houſtoun. This riſes with an herbaceous 
winged ſtalk about ten inches high, iſhed with oval, 
ſpear-ſhaped, ſawed leaves, placed alternately. The upper 
part of the ſtalk branches out into ſmall diviſions, which 
are terminated by foot-ſtalks, ſaſtaining three or four glo- 
bular flowers, of a pale yellow colour. g 

Theſe are both annual plants, which require a hot - bed 
to bring them forward in the ſpring ; and if the ſummer 
proves cold, they muſt be kept in a glaſs-caſe, otherwiſe 
they will not ripen ſeeds here. 

SPHONDYLIUM. Tourn. Inſt. R. H. 219 tab. 170. 
Cow Parſnep. | 

The CHARACTERS are, of : 

It has an umbellated . The principal umbel is compoſed 
of many „ wubich are flat; thei crum of the general 
umbel has many haves which decay; the particular ones have 


from three to leaves ; the general umbel is difformed. The 


| flowers in the middle or dift have frye equal, crooked, inflexed 
s C petals 
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1. 


Her fyles, 
turns 0 an 


err) foliolis latioribas pinnati- 
aximarum. Common hairy Cow Pari 
2 


2. Srnorbrriun (Lnguſtifelinm) ſoliolis vi gy 
pinnatifidis. ſerratis, radiis umbellaram minoribus. Hairy 
Cov Parſnep with narrow leaves, , © _ ON 
. SPHONDYLI1UM (Orientale) foliolis pinnacifidis ob- 
tuſis, petiolis hiſpidis, radiis umbellarum inzqualibus. 
' Greateſt eaftern Cow Par. 
SproOxDYLIUM (Aim) foliis pinnatis utriaque 
ſcabris, floribus radiatis. Small Alpine Cov Beger A 
5. SPHONDYLIUM ) foliis fimplicibas glabris 
floribus radiatis. Smooth Alpine Cow Parſnep. . 
The firſt ſort grows naturally by the fide of brooks, 
ditches, and in moiſt meadows in many parts of England. 
The root of this plant is taper, fleſhy, and ſhoots deep in 
thy yon. The lower leaves are large and winged, com- 
poſed of three pair of large lobes, placed along the midrib, 
terminated by an odd one; the lobes are alſo cut into two 
or three pair of wings almoſt to the midrib, terminated by 
ah odd one. The foot-ffalks of the leaves are very hairy ; 
the leaves are of a deep green on their upper fide, but are 
pale on their under, and are rough to the touch ; the ſtalks 


with thoſe at. bottom, but ſmaller, whoſe baſe embrace the 
ſtalks. The flowers terminate the ſtalks in large umbels, 
which are compoſed of about twenty-two parttal umbels, 
every third having longer foot-ſtalks than the, others. The 
partial umbels have many large flowers, which are barren, 
and compoſe the, rays ; thoſe of the diſk or middle are 
ſmaller --> and are each ſucceeded by two flat 
gedas. 1 u | 
_ The ſecond fort grows naturally in moiſt meadows near 
Batterſea in Surry, and in other parts of England; this 
has been ſappoſed only a ſeminal variety of the firſt, but 1 
have cultivated it in the garden near thirty years, and have 
always found the plants which were raiſed from ſeeds kept 
their difference. 
two or three pair of narrow lobes, terminated by an odd 
one; the wings of the lobes are very narrow, acute- pointed, 
are Tut almoſt to the midrib; they are hairy, and of a 
Iiphter green than theſe of the former; the umbels are 
much ſmaller, as are alſo the flowers and ſeeds, in which 
ĩt great! differs from the former. —_ 5 
be third ſort grows naturally in the Levant, and alſo 
in Siberia. The | of this are very broad; their ſcot- 
Ralks are armed with prickly hairs, and are deeply chan: 
nelled on their upper fide; they are compoſed of two or 
theee pair of very bro obtu | 
by an odd one, of a yellowiſh green colour. The ſtalks 
riſe eight or ten feet high ; they afe channelled, and ſuſtain 
umbels of flowers at the top, which are ſmaller than thoſe 
of either of the two former ſorts, aiid-the flowers are yellow. 
The fourth fort grow's naturally on the Alps. The ſtalks 
of this do not rife more than one foot and a half high; the 
leaves are divided to the midrib; the lobes are a little cut 
on their edges, are of a deep green, and rough on both 


E 


fades ; the umbels of flowers are ſmall and white, 
The fifth fort gross naturally on the Alp and Apennines. 
The ftalks of this riſe almoſt three feet high; the leaves of 
this are ſmooth, divided into three lobes, but not ve 
deep, and ate indented about the edges. The talks are 


are garniſhed at each joint with one leaf, of the ſame ſhape 


he leaves of this fort are compoſed of 


ad, ſmooth, obtuſe lobes, terminated | 


2 


flow, whith 
* d. ſeeds. "ou p 


thrive ſo well nk, gs if 
where they are ſown. 'T he plants | 
20 the ſeeds ſhould be .ſown in fl“ at 
half, or three feet diſtance; and in the 
plants appear, they ſhould, be thinned, 
at leaſt eighteen inches, aſunder in the rows; after w 
digy will require no farther care but to, keep them cleat 
| from weeds; an when, the plants have. dbtained. rrength, 
they 2 not eaſily he injured by jweeds; ſor they will over: 
| bear them, and prevent their gettisg up. The ſeeond year 
theſe plants will oduce flowers and ſceds,.and their roots 
ſoon after die; if their ſeeds are permitted to ſcatter, they 
en the neighbouring ground, and become troubleſ 
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_ SPIGELIA. Lin. Gen, Plant. 292. Arapabaca. 


hick 


. 4+ 


' Nov. Gen. 10. tab. 31. Worm-grafs. S hae 
! +, The Cuanactaens %%% 
| The flower has a permanent empalement of one kaf,, which i, 


cut into five acute points ; it bas one fungel: ſhaped petal, whoſe 
tube is longer than the empalement, cut into frue prints ar the 
brim, which /pread open. It bas five Pamina, terminated by 
' fengle ſummits, and a germen, compoſed of two globular. lobes, 
Supporting ane au. hae fiyle the lemgth of the tube, crowned by 
' a fingle ftligma. The germen afierwared becomes tan (globular 
ſed-oefſels, which are joined, fiting im the empalement. 
"The SPEC1EsS are, A. 

1. SPIGEL1A (Anthelmia) caule erecto, foliis quaternis 
ſeſſilibus, ſpicis terminalibus. Worm-/eed:with an ere# fali, 
and leaves growing by feurs fitting choſe to the falt, which are 
13 nr. te an fs WW 
2. S$P1GELIA (Lonicers) foliis oppoſitis. ovato-oblongis 
acuminatis ſeſſilihus, ſpicis termiuahbus... H#orm-grafs with 
oblong acute-fointed leaves growing oppoſite, fitting cloſe Io the 
Halli, which are terminated by ſpits fe-. 

The firſt ſort grows naturally in moiſt places in moſt of 
the iſlands of the Weſt- Indies. It is an annual plant with a 
fibrous root, from which ariſes a ſtrong, erect, herbaceous 
ftalk near a foot and a half high, which is ehannelled, and 
ſends out two fide branches oppoſite near the bottom, and 
a little above the middle is garniſhed with four oblong, 
| oval, acute- pointed leaves, placed in ſorm oſ croſs round 
the ſtalk, and at the ſame joint comes out two ſmall fide 
branches oppoſite; theſe, and alſo the principal ſtalk, have 
four ſmaller leaves near the tap, fitting round in the ſame 
manner as the other; and from theſe ariſe ſhort ſpikes of 
herbaceous flowers, ranged on one ſide the foot ſtalk. . Theſe 
are ſuccreded by roundiſ twin eapſules, which contain the 

8. f ier \ 5 = b 4 ay 
This plant is eſteemed the moſt efficacious medicine for 
the worms yet known; avd has been long uſed by the inha- 
bitants of the Brafils as ſuch, and alſo by the negroes, who 
taught the inhabitants of the Britiſh iſlands in America the 
uſe of it, where it has had great ſucceſs; and from thence 
had the appellation of Worm: grafs given to it. | 
It is too tender to thrive in the open air in England, ſo 
che ſeeds ſhould be fown in pots, filled with ſoft loawy 
earth in the autumn, und plunged into the bark bed in the 
4 ftove, where they ſhould remain till the ſpring, when they 
| ſhould be plunged into a freſh hot-bed, which will bring up 
the plants; theſe muſt be afterward. planted into ſeparate 
pots, and plunged into another hot-bed, and ſhaded ” 
| they have taken new root; aſter which they mult be _— 


| 
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u the ſame ay ne ie tender #rinus! plans from the 
a weden keeping wert *cbrſſtarely inthe hot, ded 
reren. 
| yr ſooony"fory grows nicuralty in Carolina, where" the 
jahabhames\eab>ie * Fodfan” "Pink." This bas 4 perennia] 
ibrbus w. Hm which 2riſe two or three ereRt herbaceous 


faſes Hbourfeven. er eight inches High, garniQed wi Three 
or four pary ng ointed, finiSoth eaves, 


open flat ; the 6urfige of the flower is of a brig 
the infide'of a deep Orange colour. The el 
Wr eee 
This plant is afed i Ca 
the other in the Wet Tadjer, and is eſteemed the beſt me- 
dicine there kn For the worms. A pa cular account 
of the virtueF of this plant is mentioned in the firſt wplume 
of the Philofophical Eſſays, printed at Edi | 
municated by Dr. Garden of Carolina. a þ 

This is not eaſily propagated in England,” for the roots 


* 


moke but flow increaſe, ſo that the plant is not very com- 


won in the Engliſn gardens at preſent ; for although it is ſo | ſtifle it ſo, that in wet weather the Spinach will ret away. 


berdy as to endure the cold of our ordinary winters in the 


open air, yet, as ft docs not ripen ſeeds, the only way of 


olan for the“ fame parpoles as * 


* 


| ground ſhould 


oburgh, com- it in 


— 
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with. ſhort acute ſpipes. | 
ere are wo Or t 


hree var 


falls, before, they come up, which, 
pen ip a little time after, many 
a crop. W e Spinach, is come up pretty ſttong, the 

d. to deſtroy the weeds; and alſo io. cut 
up the plants where they are tog cloſe, leaving the remain 
ing g about. three or four inches aſunder; but this 


Gould always be. done in dry weather, that the weeds may 
he oyed ſhon. after they ee 
ut a month or five weeks after the firſt hgeing,' the 


eſtr 
eil begin to grow again; therefore 3 
be then hoed the ſecond time, obſerving, as before, to do 
n dry weather, But if the ſeaſon prove moit, 
it will be proper ather the weeds up after they are cut, 
and carry them 0 = und ; for if the Spinach is not 


| 


are cut. 


popagativg ir is by parting of the roots; and as theſe do 


a 


not make much increaſe by offsets, ſo the plants are ſcarce. 


xk delights in a moiſt ſoil, and muſt not be often tranſ- 
e | EIT 
[PINA ALBA. See MesePir. vs. | _— | 
.-$PINACTA-Tovurn. Inſt. R. H. 533. tab. 368. Spina 
or Spinage 09 n 
The Cnakäcrzes are, | | 


3 


It is male and female in different plants; the male flowers 
have an empalement cut inio five oblong, obtuſe, concave ſeg- 
ments, but*no petals, with five hair like famina longer than ibe 


ent, terminated by oblong twin ſummits; theſe are bar- 
ren. * The female flowers have permanent empalements of one 
leaf, cut inio fogr points, two of aubich are very ſmall ; they 


have no petals, but a compreſſed roundiſb germen, ſupporting | 


four ' bair-lik# flyles, crowned by fingle fligmas. The germen 


-—s - os” WW -— << - - 2 * * . 


„ 


afterward turns to à roundifh feed, which is Hut up in the m. 


falement ; in ſeme ſpecies they are almoſt ſmooth, and in others 
they have taus er three ſharp thorns. 10 7 
The SpzerEs are, 


1. Sprtxatia (Oleracea) foliis ſagittatis ſeminibus acu- 


leatis. Spinach with arrow-pointed leaves and prickly ſeeds ; 
or comm prickh Spinach. & | 5 8 y / 
2. 'SPINAC1A (Glabra) folis oblongo-ovatis, ſeminibus 
'glabris. Spinach avith oblong oval leaves, and ſmooth ſeeds. 
The firſt fort was formerly more cultivated in the Engliſh 
gardens than at preſent, becauſe it is much hardier, ſo not 
m much darger from cold, therefore is generally culti- 
vated for uſe in winter. The leaves of this are triangular, 
and ſhaped like the point of an arrow ; the ſtalks are hol- 
low, branching, and herbaceous; they riſe about two feet 
high. The male flowers are produced in long ſpikes; 
they are herbaceous, having no petals, Hot each has five 
lender ſtamina; termainited” by oblong twin ſummits, filled 
with a yellowiſh farina, which, hen ripe, flies out on the 
plants being ſhaken, and ſpreads, aft jbudd ; theſe plants, 
aſter their farina is ſhed, ſoon decay.” The female flowers, 
which are upon ſeparate plants, fit in cluſters cloſe to the 
ſtalks at every joint; they are ſmall, herhaceous, and have 


neither ſtamina or petals, but have roundiſh compreſſed 


cleaned from weeds before winter, they will grow vp, and 


In the end of Oftober the Spinach will be þt ſar vſe, when 
you ſhoyld only crop off the largeſt outer leaves, leaving thaſe 
in the center of the plants to grow bigger; and thus you 
may continue cropping it all the winter and ſpring, until 
the young Spinach, ſowed in the ſpring, is large enough 
for uſe, which js commonly in April; at which time the 
ſpring advancing, the. winter Spinach will run up to ſeed ; 
ſo that it ſhould be all gut, leaving only a fwall parcel to 
oduce ſeeds If wanted. W 0 ts ? 

But the ground ip which - this winter, Spinach is ſown, 
being commonly planted with early Cabbages, it is not pro- 
per to Iet any of the Spinach remain there for ſeed ; there- 
fore it ſhould be cleared off as ſooy as ever the ſpring Spi- 
nach is fit for uſe, that the Cabhages may be earthed up, 
and laid clear, which is of great {ervice to them; where- 
fore you ſhould ſow a ſmall ſpot of ground with this ſort of 
Spinach, on [purpoſe to ſtand for ſeed, where there ſhould 
be no other. plants among it. W 

The ſecond ſort differs from the firſt in having oval thick 
leaves, which are not angular at their baſe; the ſeeds are 


| ſmooth, having no ſpines, and the ſtalks and leaves are 
| much more fel 


y and ſucculent. Of this there are two or 
three varieties, which differ in the thickneſs and fize of 
their leaves, which in one are much rounder and thicker 
than o” . * = 300 R 4 A 
Theſe are ſown in the ſpring upon an open ſpot u 
by themſelves, or elſe mixed with Radiſh-ſeed, SS the 
common practice of the London gardeners, who always en- 
deavour to have as many crops from their land in a ſeaſon 
as poſſible; but where land is cheap in the country, it will 
be the better method to ſaw it alone without any other ſort 
of ſeed mixed with it; and when the plants are come up, 
the ground ſhould be hocd to deſtroy the weeds, and cut 
out | plants where they are too cloſe, leaving the remain- 
ing about three inches aſunder; and when they are grown 
ſo large as to meet, you may then cut out a part of it far 
uſe, thinning the plants, that they may have room to ſpread ; 
and this thinning may be twice performed, as there is oc- 
caſion for the herb; at the laſt of which, the rogys, ſhould 
be left eight or ten inches aſunder; and if thep Joo hoe 
the ground over again to deſtroy the weeds, it will be of 


| great ſervice to the Spinach, for if the land is good upon 
SDS: which 


4 


$P1- 


hich it in uni the fort; vlath- broad chic 
will with thas' 


moi called PhmntainSpimgely, 
nap Ee, N rei- 


Dock, and vo 2 2 ſucceſſion 
the ſeaſon, it will de p 
4 hep 


— — wy 
ſides, b "ey 4 


res table till theſe are full grow 
it thin at firſt, it wall not be: 


u; be. 
[+ apr 


18 af a 111 


nach thromgh 
2 2 he 75 at ſereral 


— will — — Hort. Cliff. 11. mat 


þ 


=p, 2. Sia AA (Opa via) foliis lobatis ſerratis, 


190 AL! 644 82 =?, Arts: 


1. . yr e foliis lancevlatis-obtu 


Fr. 


mon 91 VIGS.Z 4% 


8 on ary 01; 063%; * 


bis 


to feed ſoon a3' would, if were 3 nid tenminai bus. Li Plant: 499. Sine n þ 
—Theie ſowings here mentioned, are ſuch as are practiſod — — — 

by the ki near London z but this bend: ems B n. my 

mach uſed-in ſoups, It for great tables; there ould e las it bug anna tif 1% % #1 45: o e nun att 

ſome ſeeds ſown every three weeks, during the ſammer ſea- * data its obovatis integerrimis, 

ſon, to ſop the krtchen ; but'theſe late ſowi — — ſeffilibus. — Upla 391. eee . 

be on mo ſtrong ground, otherwiſe, if the 


hot and dry, the Spinzeh wilt — — 
are kit for uſe, eſpecially if the plants de not ſtand thin. * 
Ins order to 2 0 —— — 5: you — 
ſow an rich 0 5 ortizou int 
in — — hee of froſt is over; 'and when: 
the 1 — they ſhould be hoed out td fix or 
eight inches 
the ſame time; and when the planes hiwe: abbut three 
weeks ot. a month longer, they fhquld: de ihoed a ſecond | 
time, when they ſhould 3 be left elve ori fourteen inches | 
aſunder at leaſt, fon when they have ſhot» out! their fide | 
branches, they will ſufficiently ſpread over chr ground. 
You: muſt A0 obſerve d keeprthera clear from | weeds, 
which, if ſuſfered to grow awongſt the Spinach, will cauſe 
it to run up weak, and greatly angure at; - When the plants 
bave rum up to flower, you willeakily perceive two; forts | 
amongſt them, viz. male andb female. - The male will 
duce ſpikes.of ſtamĩ neus flowersp which contain the farina, 
and are abfolutely neceſſary io impregnate tht'embryos-' of 
the female” plants, in order to, render the ſeeds prolific. 
Theſe male plants are, by the gardeners, commonly called 
She-Spinach, and are often by che ignorant pulled up as ſoon 
as they can be diſtinguiſhed from the ſemale, in order, as they 
retend, to give ro · ſor the feed-bearing plants to ſpread ; 
ut, from ſeveral experiments Which I made on theſe plants, 
I find, wherever 2 male plants are entirely removed be- 
fore the ſarina is ſhed over the female plants, the feed will 
not grow which. ace, ſo that it is abſolutely -ne- 
ceſſary to leave a few of them in every part of the ſpot, 
though there may be a great many drawn out where they 
are too thick; for a ſmall quantity of male plants (if rightly 


fituared) will be ſufficient to impregnate a great number of 


female, becauſe they greatly abound with the farina, which, 


when ripe, will ſpread to a conſiderable nes when the 
plants are ſhaken: by the wind. 


Whew tbe ſeeds are ripe: (which. Hay hs -hnown by their 


changing their colour, and beginning to-ſhatter,) *. plants 
ſhould be drawn up, and ſpread abroad for a few es to 


dry, obſerving to turn them every other day, that the ſeeds 
on both ſides may dry equally; you muſt alſo guard the 
ſeeds from birds, 2 they will devour them. When 
it is dry, the ſeeds ſhould be threſhed out, cleaned from 
the dirt, and laid up for uſe, where mice cannot come to 
them, for they are extremely fond of this ſeed. 


SPIRZA. Tourn. Inſt. R. H. 618. tab. 389. Spirza 


Frutex. * 


,obſerving to cut down ihe wetds at 


Fa, | 


"| 


: 


[2 oblang leaves, wo 


"alled' Frutex, © 


22 Sri — foliis oblon 
2 Lin. 8 


2 nl $943 © 


apice ſerra- 


pgs 55 Spirawevith 
2 prin ru marw. or = E = 


' $5. Sen 8 4 foliis- . — 3 


_ 


| 


| /awved lobes, an herbaceous fall, and flowers growing on 


9 Sri mu teh d 
1 
mibes ſerratis, caule fruticoſo, 


Sp. Plant. 490. Siren with 2 whe — 
uniform fawed, « forably fall, and flowers growing in Le- 
nic les. kj 1 
e — foliis lanceolatis ſupern ſerra- 
nervoſis, ſubtus ineanis, floribus racemoſis, caule fruti- 
cola. ait ;- ſhaped weined leaves, which are ſawed 
tewward their poi, and hoary be their + erden 
owning i long bauch, and a forubby talk. © 
8. $912 a (Paxicilatis) foliis lanceolatis acutè — 
8 caule fruticoſo. Spirea «with Jpear- 
s, which' are 4 flowers growing i in 
panicles, and a frubby flalk D wh. 


9. Sriaza: (7. rifoliata) foliis ternatis ſerratis hems 
libus, floribus ſubpaniculatis. Lin. Sp. Plant. 490. Spiried 
wi rrifeliate aue leaves, wuhich are nf equal, and _ 
ers growing in a tind of rcle. - 
10. Gre (Filipendula) foliis innatis, foliolis uni- 
formibus ſerratis, caule herbaceo, Foribus 5.6 wage Lin. 


Sp. Pl. 480. Spire with winged. leaves, having uni 


CF 


foot fails at the top ;. the common Drop arr. 

11. SPUR A; (Varia) foliis pinnatis, impari majore 
lobato, floribus gymoſis. Flor. Lapp. 201. Siren with 
3 leawes; whoſe enter lobe is greater, and divided int 
labes; and ers in bunches on weak foet-flalks; 3 
Meadow-fweet, or Oueen of the Meadows. 

12. Sy1RZ&A' (Aruncus) foliis ſupra decompotitis, pi 
cis paniculatis, floribus diviſis. Lin. Sp. Pl. 490. Spires 
with more than decompounded leaves, paniculated Miles and 
male and female flowers. 

The firſt ſert has been long « cultivated i in the Engliſh gar- 
dens, but from what country it originally came 1s not very 


| 


certain ; it is generally fold by the 1 with 
other flowering ſhrubs ; it riſes with ſeveral abby _ 
whic 


„.es kKreir 


WWW 1 Rn — 


8 PT 


— —— ikes, e | 
| . f u 
_ cloſe and obtuſe. Rach. is.. compe 


by | are ſpear-ſhaped;: 


—— 


nder in the cows. - In this nurſery they 


| may remain 
5 obſerving to keep the 


ſo that the roots may the more eaſily extend themſel ves; 
but; if they put aut from their roots, thoſe ſhould 
be taken off to keep 
wards they n are to remaih, 
either in ſmall wilderneſs 
ing'ſhrubs, obſerving to place them amongſt other ſorts of 
equal growth. The young ſhoots of this ſhrub, 
_ and pliable, are often uſed for the tops 
2 3 eee 


Te ſecond fort grows. 


1s now as common in the 
nſes with many ſhrubby branchi 


pardens the firſt; this 
ſta 
r ten feet high Ra 


IKS, metimes eight 


ſawed on their edges. The flowers are produced in roundiſh 


bunches at the end of the branches; they are white, with 


ſome ſpots of a pale red. This is commonly known in the 


nurſeries by the title of Virginia Gelder Roſe with a: Cur- 


rant leaf. It may be propagated and managed 
manner as the former, and is equally hardy. 12 
The third fort came originally from Canada, but is now 
as common in the nurſery ens as either of the former, 
where it is known by the title of Hypericum Frutex, but 
bas no affinity to St. Johnſwort, and is only ſo called from 
the. reſemblance of their leaves; this riſes with ſeveral 
lender ſhruby ftalks five or fix feet high, covered with a 
dark brown bark, ſending out ſmall. ide branches, gar- 
niſhed with ſmall, wedge-ſhaped, entire leaves, which have 
many punctures on their ſurface like St. Johnſwort. The 
flowers are diſſ in ſmall ambels, which fit cloſe to the 
| falks, each flower ſtanding upon a long flender foot-ſtalk ; 
they are white, compoſed of five roundihh petals, which 
pread apen, and in the center have à great number of 
lamina, almoſt equal in length with the The 
ſhrubs make a good appearance during the time of their 
ering, MY . by 
This may 


in the ſame 


be propagated by laying down- the under 


ranches, which will take root in the compaſs of one year, | 


when they may be taken off, and planted in a nurſery for 
wo or three years (as hath been directed for the former. ;) 
after which they may be tranſplanted 'out where: they 'are 
deſigned to remain, placing them with the two former, 


variety. 


-wherd robted;\ ſhould be trinf--. 
planted out in rows at three feet diſtance, and the plants a 


years | ground clear from weeds, 
id in the ſpring to dig up the ground between the rows, 
ſhrubs ach boonds;. and after-: 
quarters, or im el umps of floger-: 


niturally in North America, but 


generally five or fix, 
covered with a loofe brown bark, which falls of, and are 
ſhed with lobed leaves, about the fize and ſhape of 
of the common Cutrant Buſh; ending in acute points, 


—_——— 


SPI 
naturall Spain 3 this is mot. 
4 The whole 


diſtinguiſhed at a ſmall diſtance; the only difference being. 
thitabe leaves of this are-broader at the point, where 
pf: the former. This may be propagated in che ſame way 


- 


the tler. 2) 
Lr Philadelphia; this is a 
Dre 


in 


| 233 than the former. Fg ſtalks are 
| and branch ont Har the ground; have a pur - 
ple bark, 99 down. The leaves 

But ſmaller” than 'thofe of the firſt fort, 
and are hy awed; they are downy, and veined on 
55 under fdr: but are of a bright above. The 


branches are terminated by thick racemus of flowers, 
which are branched toward the bottom into ſmall ſpikes 3 
| the) flowers arevvery' (mail, of a beautiful red colour, and 
the ſprike> of this are longer than thoſe of the firſt. - 
* ſicth naturally in Siberia upon moiſt land; 
this as ſuru humble in this country, ſeld6m 
riſing more than two feet high, putting out ſome fide 
branches, which are covered with a purple bark, and gar- 
niſhed with wi leaves, t . 2 
their Tbe 
93 


of oblong, oval,” thin lobes,” ſawed on 
flowers are produted in panicles at the end of the 
they are ſmall, white, and of the ſame conſtruction with 
the former. an A Nee bs . 
| The ſeventh ſort grows naturally in North America; this 
has a ſhrubby ſtalk, which riſes five or fix feet high, co- 
vered with'a brown bark, dividing into many ſtrong branches, 
which are cloſely garniſhed toward their end with - 
ſhaped veined leaves, hoary on their under fide, and are 
ſawee on their edges toward their points. The flowers are 
white, and dif enn 
Tbe eighth ſort grows naturally in North America; this 
riſes with ſhrabby ſtalks like the firſt, but ſends out hori- 
zontal branches which are flender, and covered with a 
brown bark. The leaves < ag „of a thin tex- 
ture, and of a bright green colour on both fides ; they are 
 flightly ſawed on their edges, but the faws are acute. The 
flowers are diſpoſed in panicles at the end of the branches; 
they are ſmall, white, and of the ſame conſtruction of the 


| former. | | | 
| *Pheſe ſorts are propagated in the fame way as the firſt, 
but, as ſome of them do not put out ſuckers from their 
roots here in any plenty, their branches ſhould be laid down 
in autumn, which in one year will take root, and may 
then be-planted where they are deſigned to remain, or into 
a nurſery, where they ſand one or two years to get 
ſtrength, before they are planted ovt for goed. 

The ninth ſort grows naturally in North America; this 
has a perennial root, but the ſtalks are annual, and rife 
about a foot high, ſending out branches from the fide their 
whole length; theſe are garniſned with leaves, which for 
the moſt part are trifoliate, but are ſometimes fingle, and 
at others by pairs, ſharply ſawed on their edges, of a bright 

reen on their upper fide, and pale on their under. The 
ers are diſpofed in looſe panicles at the top of the ſtalks, 
ſtanding vpon/flender foot-ſtalks ; they have five long ſpcar- 


— = 


| ſhaped petals, which ſpread open, and a great many ſtamina, 


which are no longer than the tube of the flower. 

It is propagated by feeds, which ſhould be ſown dn a 
ſhady border ſoon. after they are ripe, for if they are ſown 
in the ſpring, the plants will not eome up till the year 
after, and many times fail. When the plants appear, they 
| muſt be conſtantly kept clean from weeds ; but they ſhould 

not be removed till-autunin, when their leaves begin to de- 


* nearly of the ſame growth, where they will add to 


eay; then they may be either tranſplanted where they are 
| deſigned: 


9 0 


dengned to remain, or intg & nurſy 


ay grow 2 year or two by get firengrh,, - 
ays2d gut log aol] T un | 
ed 


Thy old ade | round 


— — 4 We conſul n 
or glandules, Which afe fall 


4 
from whence it had the 7 Doreen, os _ are 


wir ged, and compoſed, of. may „ Which are 
al molt placed alternately 5 

: baſe are the ſmalleſt, 2 increaſe in Gze to. the mid- 
dle, afterward degreaſe, again .to, che point.. , Fe. 8 
falk zifes a foot, ot — height, and has ſeldom z 
than one leaf upon it 3 the "top. 45 garn! :ſhed. 
| bunches of ſmall white. flowers, 2 en fley 
Ralks, which are ſucceeded by ſeveral capſules, 
cularly. ' The roots of theſe plants are . 
and are accounted diuretie . It, is rarely kept in — 
but there is a vayiety of this with double Hoem, which 
, was; found growing. n naturally in he north of England, _ 
n gardens ſor the ſake of variety. x.. 

The eleveath fort grows naturally on bby: ade of waters, 
and i in low moift mea dowa an moſt parts of England. The 
. Ralks are angular, red, and riſe three or four feet high, g ar- 
niſhed with winged leaves, compoſed of two or three 2 
large ingented Jobes, terminated by an odd one, which is 

much larger than the other, and divided into three lobe; 
they are of a dark green on their upper ſiqe, but hoary on 
their. under. The ſtalks. are terminate by large. — 

bunches of white flowers, which, have an: agreeable ſceut, 

and are ſucceeded by roundiſh caplules, tw ĩſted bike a ſerew, 
filled wich ſwall ſeeds. 

The leaves and tops of this plant are. uſed: in medicine. 

but the plants are rarely kept in gardens., There ig a va- 
riety of it it double flowers, which Is; lep i in home Sar 
dens, and n with variegated leares. 

"The twelfth ſort grows naturally upon the mountains in 
Auſtria; this has à peregpial. root 7 an annual flalk. 
which riſes from three to fpur feet high rene with 

decompounded winged leaves, compoſed of feveral doubly- 
winged leaves, each having three or four pair of oblong 
lobes, terminated by an odd ane, ſawed on their ed * 
and ending in acute points. The flowers are diſpoſ 
long lender ſpikes, which are formed into looſe panicles — 
the top of the ſtalks; they are ſmall, white, and of two 
ſexes in the ſame ſpike. The ſeeds rarely ripen here, 
This plant is kept in gardens for the fake of variety ; it 
may be ated by parting of the root in autumn; it 
loves a moiſt ſoil and a ſhady fituation. | 

SPIRÆEA oF AFRICANA. See Dios uA. 

SPONDIAS. The Jamaica Plumb. | 

The'CHARACTERS.are, | | 1 

J nee and a fall 
permanent coloured „ with ten ſcaly obtuſe nectariums, 
fituated between the petals, and ten brifily lamina ſhorter than 
the petals, with oblong ſummits ; the oblong germen, which i 


The SPpEcC1Es are, 
1. SPONDIAS — — 9 3 ER 33 


Lin. Sp. 613. Spondias, whoſe common feet Mall. are com- 
pi 4 alles — My * Plumb. 
SPONDIAS 2 foliolis nitidis. Lin. Sp. 613. 
Spondias with neat leaves and yellow fruit. | 

The firſt fort is of dem. ſtature; ſeldom rifing more 
than twelve or fourteen feet high in the Weſt-Indies, but 


midrib; thoſe na x | 


a little nd at * foiut, and cut into three 


| zo the upper lip ; the other two are Porter, terminated by finglt , 


| germen afterward turns to four . angular ſeeds, which 


IT A 
3 that height 


1 5 


in Eu! 
** is brom Lets — ver lang, co 2 de dark 
MEE Bos 50 ied 0 n 


I 


0 


TIN EE 4 

ſome of. the inhabi. 
tants 55 eſt⸗ 1 70 bat as the fleſh, is 
very 955 8 — N o/c Plumbs will afford bu 


ever, dogs are very. fond of 
1 during the, ſeaſon are 
ripeni 


The "ey alſo. 3-pative in the warmef 
Ameri ber, it riſes 1 height of thirty hops 
2 ol branches, which are 
ves ; when the leaves. <2. F005 09, they ae 
aocqully winged 2 aun T or fix pair of lobes, negr 
two ee road ; the flowers come out 
fore the leaves ey *. are ſucceeded by yellow Plumbs 
an inch and a half ong ; they, are diſpoſed iu a racemus, 
4. ous fibrous N 41 
heſe trees are eaſily propagat in America, by planti 
of. n ee which, readily take root in — — 
2 he <uttings will alſo grow in England, if pro- 
8 Fals — but here they are generally raiſed — the 
uit, which are frequently My trom ſome of the iſlands 
in America, which, when freſh, come up very readily. The 
Leeward Iſlands generally furniſh the beſt as their paſſage 
is not fo. long as. from Jamaica. The nut ſhould be planted 
as ſoon ag they arrive in f which ſhould be plunged into 
a hot- bed of tan, here, if the bed is of a goad tempera- 
ture of heat, the plants will appear in a month or fiye weeks 
after. When the — dave obtained ſtrength enough to 
de removed. ou}d be ſhaken out of the pots, and 
carefully. parted, planting them in ſoparate ſmalh pots, and 
plunging them into a freſh hot - bed of tan, ſhading them 
daily from the fun until they have, taken new root; after 
which they ſnould have air, and be ſupplied with water in 
proportion to the warmth of the ſeaſon ;. but they are too 
tender to thrive in the open air in England in the warmeſt 
ſeaſon, therefore ſhould be conſtantly kept in the bark · ſtove, 
and, if carefully managed, will ripen their fruit here. The 
plants generally drop their leayes in ſpring, and often re- 
main naked two or three months. 
SQUASHES. See Pero. 
_ SQUILLS. See SciLLa. 
 STACHYS, Tourn. Inſt. R. H. 
Horehound, | 
py The Cu ACTERS are, - 
he flower has a tubulous permanent empalement, cut into 
acute parts ** top ; it bas one lip-ſbaped petal with a foot 
tube, having oblong chaps. The upper lip is erect, — 2 
„ 
four awl-ſbaped tamina, two of which are — inclined 


186. tab. 86. * 


Summits, and a four pointed germen, ſupporting a ſlender /iyit thi, 
length of the <= — 27 72 — ftigma. The 


ripen in the empalement. 
The SyEciss are, 

I. STACHYS (Germanica) venticillis multifloris, ſolĩorum 

ſerraturis imbricatis caule lanato. Lin. Sp. 818. 'Baſe Hore- 

bound wwith a woolly fall, and many flowers in whorls, 

2: Srachrs (Cretica) verticillis multifloris, calycibus 


2 1 


pungentibus caule hirto. Hort. Upſal. 170. Baſe Hore 


avith 


. 


F , Far. T3 TEELIETL.TIICLERESTYLETSL 


ST A” 5 
- Seacays (Nalica) foliis lineari-lanceblatfs tomentoſis 
ghcrevatis, petiolis longifſimis, taule fruficoſo tomentoſo. 
% Horthoun# Sith Harrow," ſprar* Pajtd, woolly lender, 
which ars fm crenhied, with very Fot- falls, un 
e el, 1 THe CERSCTPRTY ig 2 5999 
* Lene * my ovatis — pi- 
ui -calycibos pungentibus, labfi ſuperivre piloſo. Baſe 

with oblong, df created, bairy lea ver, prickly 
mpalements to the flowers, and ib whpet Fy Bax. 
. Gren (pine): Vertiellifs” multiflotis, foliorum 

pice eartilaginis, corotfsT4bid plano. Flor. Suec. 
.\ Baſe Horebvid <6ith mary fuer in außberlr, ſaweid 


* 2 4 


: 


-ob- 


efilibus, calyeibus ſpinofts. Baſe' Hort 
lag, lower Fives, which ave rv  thenated, and woolly on 
their wider fas, tHhofe on the fall being heart-ſhaped, ' achte- 


, and fitting chſe is the flalks, asd pritth empalements 
ee 14 * Rer. n f 


* Srachrs (Orte ramis ramofiffimis; foliis lan- 
colatis glabris. Hort. Cliff. 316. Baſe Here bound with wiry 
ſrrading branches, and ſmooth ſpear-ſhaped leaves. | 
8. STacars (Pa#hftre) verticillis Texfloris, foliis lineari- 
laceolatis ſemi-amplexicaulibus. Flor. Saec. 490. Baſe 
Herebeund 20#th auer of [ix flozners, narrow ſpear - aped 
haver, <vhich hal wb ary Rall. ders . 2 : 
The firſt and ſaſt fort here mentioned, grow naturally in 
England ; the firſt only in a few particular 7e but the 
nner is common by the fide of ditches and waters every 
where, ard is here only mentioned, becauſe it as x diſpen- 
ary plant, and has been ſappoſed a good vulnerary herb. 
Of this there is another ſpecies, which was found by Mr, 


roger and cloſer ſpikes of flowers, and the leaves ſtand 
diſtin Mort foot-ftalks : this has conflantly retained 
ts diſſerende in the garden. Both theſe ſotts have . 
wots, ſo will ſoon ſpread over a large ſpot of ground WI 

they have liberty. | 
The ſeventh ſort grows naturally in Crete ; this is a low 
plant with an herbaceous ſtalk, which is very branchy from 
the bottom. The ſtalks are flender, four-cornered, and 
ſmooth, garniſhed with a few ſmall ſpear-ſhaped leaves; 
the wiiole plant is very clammy, and ſmells like bitumen. 
The flowers are ſmall, of a dirty white colour, and ſtand 
in {mall whorls'round the ſtalks; theſe appear in July, and 
re ſucceeded by roundiſh ſeeds, which ripen in autumn. 
This is propagated by ſeeds, and requires to be ſheltered 
under a frame in winter, being too tender to live in the 
open air here. | AED 

The other ſorts are kept in botanie gardens for the 
like of variety, but are not cultivated in other places, ſo 
ay be needleſs to give a particular defeription of them 


| They are all propagated by ſeeds, which ſhould be ſown 
m March upon a of light freſh earth; and when the 


about fix inches aſunder, obſerving to water them 
wt] they have taken root; after which they will require 
w farther care but to keep them clear from weeds till 


Te to remain, which muſt be in an open ſituation, and upon 


Meter mach better than in 


ning for ſowing. 


doneſtreet gfowing wild, with nart6w leaves, ſhorter ſtalks, 


a dry night ſoil, not rich, in which they will endure the 
good ground. The ſummer | 
ollowing theſe plants will flower, and in Auguſt their ſeeds | fue acute ſegments; is hat one large plain petal, cut inte fiue- 
vill ripen, when they may be gathered and preſerved till 
4 . | 


9 

HA 
STAHELINA. Lin. Gen. Plant. 844. 

3 —_ CHARACTERS are, I OM 

common empateteent of the flower is „ Olindrical, 

| and intricate; ee avs refed; the flou er is compoſed 
| of ſeveral uniform funnel-jhaped florets, of ont petal. The brim 
it cut into fue equal acute poinjs ; they have each froe bair-like 
lamina, terminated by cylindrical ſummits, and a ſhort crowned 
gore, ſupporting « fender Je, crowned by a double oblong 
Stigma. The germen dfierward becomes a ſhort four-cornered 
feed, crowned with a,feathery down, which ripens in the em- 


| The'Sprcrns are, 
1. STEHELINA (CGnaphaledes) foliis tomentoſis, ſquamis 
, calycinis lanceolatis. Lin. Sp. Plant. 840. Srebelina with 
; woolly leaves, and ſprar-fhaped ſcales to the empalement. | 
2. ST&nftLina (Dabig) foliis linearibus denticulatis, 
 ſquamis calycinis lanceolatis, pappo calycibus duplo lon- 
gioribus. Lin. Sp. 1176. Stæbelina with linear indented leaves, 
Scale; to the empalment, and down twice the length. _. 
| The firſt fort grows naturally at the Cape of Good Hope, 
from whenee it was introduced into the Dutch gardens; 
this rifes with a ſhrubby ſtalk about three feet high, which 
| divides into ſeveral branches, garniſhed with long taper 
' woolly leaves, ſet thinly. The flowers are produced at 
' the end of the branches in fingle heads, which are pretty 
large, and have ſcaly empalements ; theſe terminate in 
| ſpines, which are recurved ; they are compoſed of ſeveral 
| florets, which are tubulous, hermaphrodite, and of a yel- 
low colour, each of which is, ſucceeded by a fingle four- 
, cornered feed, crowned with a feathery down, ripening in 
, the empaletyent, each being ſeparated by a chaffy ſcale. 
The ſecond' fort is a native of the ſame country; this is 
a low ſhrub, ſeldom rifing more than two feet high, ſend- 
ing out many ſlender branches, which are __ ed with 
leaves placed alternate; there is a ſmall knob or angle juſt 
under that part where the leaf is inſerted to the branch; 
the leaves are narrow, and have three bfłunt angles or cor- 
| ners. The branches are terminated by a fingle flower, 


* +a 


whoſe empalement is oval, and like thofe of the flowers of 


| Knapweed, being imbricated. The ſcales are oblong, oval, 


and their points are rounded ; ſome of them have a large 
membranaceous border, whoſe edge is crenated, and ſpread 
open; the florets are yellow and equal, of the ſame length 
| as the empalements ; they are all hermaphrodite, and have 
a bifid ſtigma, and the ſeeds have a little hairy down on 
their top. 

| As theſe plants do not always ripen their ſeeds in Eng- 
| land, fo they are generally propagated by cuttings, which, 
if planted in any of the ſummer months, and covered cloſe 
with a bell or hand-glaſs, will take root pretty freely. 
When theſe have made good roots, they ſhould be taken 
up carefully, and planted in pots, filled with freſh light 
earth, not too rich, and placed in the ſhade until they have 
taken new root; then they ſhould be removed to a ſheltered 
| Gtaation, where they may be intermixed with other exotic 
| plants till the autumn, when they muſt he removed into 
ſhelter, and treated in the ſame way as other plants from. 
the ſame country. Theſe plants do not require any arti6i- 


— — 


flants are come vp, they may be planted out into other | cial hear in winter, but ſhould heve a ery air, for their 


tender ſhoots are very ſubject to rot with damp z therefore 
they will thrive better in a glaſs-caſe than a green-houſe in 
winter. St. | es 


Michaetmas, when they ſhould be tranſplanted where they | STAPELIA. Lin. Gen. Plant. 271. Swallow wort, or 


Fritillaria cra | 
The CraRacTEas are, 
The flower bas a permaneat empalement of one Teaf, cut into 


acute ſegments above the middle, and a plain five-pointed ſtarry 
| nefarium, with lincar ſeg mente, abe torn fonts ſurround the 
ö farts 
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r 
5 of generation ; it hos fowe plain fad. tf? fanhin, with 
— 1 on each fide the bei,, and two. oval 
plain germen, ing no flyle, crowned by a blunt fligma. The 
afterward turns to t<vo. ob Wi 
2 d ſeeds, crowned with 
| he the ſeales - 
i... The N WIS wes 25 7 Ly 
1. STAPELIA (Yaricgata) denticulis ramorum patenti- 
bus. Vir. Cliff. 20. Stepelia with ſpreading indentures to the 
anches ; commonly called Fritillaria craſſa. © 
2. STAPEL1A (Hirſata) denticulis ramorum erectis. Hort. 
Cliff. 77. Stapelia with erect᷑ indentures to the branches. 
There is another ſpecies of this genus, which bas been 
lately introduced into the Engliſh ens, whoſe branches 
are larger, more erect, and the 1 tures are not fo ere&t 
as thoſe of the ſecond fort; but, as it has not produced 
flowers in this country, nor is deſcribed in books, (6 I can- 
not ſay more of it, only that it is not ſo hardy as either 
of the former, therefore requires a ſtove in winter to pre- 
ſerve it in England. | | 1 
There is alſo a v 


ariety of the firſt ſort mentioned in ſome 
books, with flat creſted branches, and is by ſome gardeners 
titled Coxcomb Fritillary ; but this is no other than an exu+- 
berance of branches joined ther, which become flat, 
ſo will return back to its original again, therefore is not 
worthy notice. | 

The firſt ſort hath many ſucculent branches arifing from 
the root, which are five or ſix inches long, having ſeveral 
protuberant indentures on their fides, ſpreading open hori- 
zontally, ending in acute points ; the branches, which ſpread 
on the ground, emit roots from their joints, ſo where they 
have room will extend very wide. The branches abound 
with a viſcous juice of a nauſeous taſte. From the fide of 
the branches toward their bottom comes out the foot-ſtalk 
of the flower at one of the finuſes, and ſuſtains one flower, 
having a large thick petal cut half way into five points like 
a ſtar, which ſpreads open flat, Iſh on the outſide, but 
yellow within, having a cirele of purple round the neQarit ; 
and the whole S ſpotted with purple, reſemblin 
the belly of a frog. In the center are the fre compre 
nettarii, which are prominent, of a livid colour, which 
include. the genital _ The flower, when blown, has a 
very fcetid „ hike that of carrion, fo like, as that the 
common fleſh-fly depoſit their eggs on it, which frequently 
are hatched, but wanting 22 food, die ſoon after; for 

eP 


I have many years watche rogreſs of theſe, to ſee if 
the maggots produced from theſe eggs 4 any 


of the flower, or lived any time; but could never ob 
either, nor have ever heard that any other perſon of credit 
has ever diſcovered any thing like it; though it has been 
aſſerted, by perſons of more aſſurance than knowledge, 
that they have devoured great part of the petal, and come 
to maturity, changing 3 into their laſt ſtate of flies. 
After the flowers are paſt, the double germen changes into 
two taper pods, joined at their baſe, which are near a ſpan 
Jong, and almoſt as thick as a man's little finger, which 
are filled with flat ſeeds, crowned with a feathery down, 
lying over each other like the ſcales of fiſh ; but theſe pods 
are ſeldom formed in England, unleſs the pots in which they 
grow are plunged in tanners bark ; for in upward of forty 
years which I have cultivated theſe plants, I never ſaw 


them produce their pods but three times, and thoſe were 
plunged into the tan-bed in the ftove. K 
The branches of the ſecond fort are much larger than 


thoſe of the firſt, and ſtand more ereR, but ſpread and emit 
roots in the fame way; they have four longitudinal farrows, 
which divide them into four angles, which have protube- 
rant indentures on their edges, whoſe points are erect; 
they are nearly of the ſame colour as thoſe of the firſt, be- 


Oo 
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STA: 
ng of a drk green in ſommer, but incliaing to 
— The flowers come out upon fone FE Pls fs 
the fide of the branches; theſe are of the form with thoſe 
of the former, but are larger; the petal is of a thicker ſub. 
ſtance, and on the inſide covered. with fine purpliſh (of 
hairs ; the ground of the flower is an yellow 
ſtreaked and chequered with purpliſh lines. This gert pro. 
duces its flowers.1a mach greater plenty than the frft fort, 
ſo that in ſummer and autumn they are ſeldom long deſti- 
tate of flowers ; but I have never ſeen any of the pods of 
this ſort uced in England. 


and | 

Both theſe plants grow naturally the rocks near 
ref od gr 4 eo aa 2 te 
 erevices of the rocks and 


and. ſpread themſelves greatly. T 
are propagated here very. eaſily, by taking of * pv 
fide branches, during any of the ſummer months, which, 
when planted, put out roots very freely. The branches 
| ſhould be ſlipped off from the plants to the bottom, where 
they are joined by a ſmall ligature, fo will not occafion a 
great wound, the joints at the place where they are con- 
nected being almoſt cloſed round; for if they are cut through 
the branch, the wound ebb N 
rotting when planted ; th id in a d 
ea ight or ten days, 'that the — — 
may dry and heal over before they are planted, otherwiſe 
they will rot; then they ſhould be planted in pots, filled 
with earth, compoſed of freſh ſandy earth, mixed with 


L 


lime rubbiſh and ſea ſand ; and if the pots are plunged into 
a 


moderate hot-bed, it will promote their taking root; 
they ſhould be now and then ſprinkled with water, but it 
muſt be given them ſparingly, and as ſoon as they have 
taken root, they muſt be inured to the open air. 


| 


If theſe 
plants are kept in a very moderate ſtove in winter, and in 
ſummer in an airy glaſs-caſe, where they may enjoy 
much free air, but ſcreened from wet and cold, they will 
thrive and flower very well; for although will live in 
the open air in ſummer, and may be kept through the vin - 
ter in a gocd -houſe, yet thoſe plants will not flower 
ſo well as 4 in the other way. Theſe plants 
muſt have little water given them, ially in winter, 
STAPHYLZA. Lan. Gen. Plant. 336. Bladder-nut. 
The 3 e 
em it concave, co 4 as 10 in- 
cloſe the flower, which has fue oblong ered petals, and a pitcher- 
 aped concave nefarium at the bottom of the flower, with fur 
oblong ere? ſtyles, terminated by fingle ſummits, and a thick 
ermen, d.wvided in three parts, ſupporting three flyles, to which 
there are ebtuſe fligmas * 2p" The = afterward be- 
comes two bard almoſt globular ſeeds, included in three bladders, 
joined by a longitudinal ſeam, with an acute point em 
within. » | 
The Speis are, 2 N ” 
1. STAYBYLEAa (Pimata) foliis pinnatis. Hort. Ch. 
112. Bladder-nut with winged leaves. : cut 
2. STarHYLEa (Trifoliata) foliis ternatis. Hort. Cr. 
112.  Bladder-nut with trifoliate leaves ; or three-leaved Fir- 
nia Bladder-aut. 
- The firſt ſort grows naturally in woods in ſeveral parts of 
England, but is cultivated as a flowering ſhrub in ”_ 
ſery-gardens. This bath ſeveral ſhrubby ftalks ariſing 
the ſame root, which grow ten or twelve feet high, 2 
with a ſmooth bark, and divide into ſeveral bran 
which are pithy, garniſhed with winged leaves, com beſe 
of two pair of oval lobes, terminated by an odd one; — 
differ greatly in ſize, according to the ſtrength and vigour 
the ſhrubs. They are ſmooth, entire, and of a _ 
colour, ſtanding upon pretty long foot-ſtalks. The - _— 
come out upon long lender foot-ſtalks, which hang | 


: their 
ward; theſe ſpring from the wings of the 3 I 
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ity, and are diſpt I ey have 

fre oblong whiz pr ON Tanga Pk 257 
Roſe; theſe are ſu by inflated capſules. or bladders] 
ro undiſh, 


compoſed of three cells, one or two of whigh have a 
Aesch, hard ſeed, and the other are, baffen . 
This ſhrub makes a variety.when jnte with others, 


hough their flowers are not. very, beautiful, The nuts of 


this tree being hard and ſmooth, age ſtrung for beads by 


the poor I the. mute, though they have 4 
I e e. fag i- 
: I. ſecond ſort grows. paturall 
j now become as common in t 
London as the other. gth. 2 more ſul 
than the firſt ; the bark of the. older branches and ſtalks 
* that of the young is of 
+ the leayes are by threes on 


i North America, but 
nurſery-gardens abou 


ap, pending in a point, and 
their edges are ſawed ; ar of different e according 
to the age and ſtrength of the plants; they are ſinooth, and 


colour. The flowers are produced from 


former ſorts, but their foot-ſtalks. are much ſhorter ; 
the flowers are of a cleaner white, and their petals are ſome- 
what larger than thoſe. of the firſt, as are alſo the bladder 
capſules ; the ſeeds are larger, and ripen better than thoſe 
of the common. fort. 
Zoth theſe ſorts are uſually pro 
the root, which the firſt ſort ſends out in plenty; theſe ſhould 
be taken from the old plants in autumn, and their roots 
trimmed, then planted in a nurſery, in rows at three feet 
diſtance, and one foot aſunder in the rows. In this nurſery 
the plants ſhould ſtand one or two years, according to. their 
ſtrength, and then be tranſplanted to the places where they 
are to remain. | uh 14. < 32 
The plants which are propagated in this manner from 
ſuckers, are very ſubject to put out ſuckers in greater plenty 
from their roots than thoſe which are rajſed from ſeeds, or 
propagated by layers or cuttings, ſo are not to be choſen 
when the other can be had; therefote-thoſe who propagate 
them for their own uſe, ſhould: prefer the other methods. 
If they are propagated by layers, the young branches ſhould 
be laid down in autumn, in the ſame manner as is practiſed 
for other trees and ſhrubs.; theſe wlll have put out roots 
+ by the following autumn, when they may be taken from the 
old plants, and planted.in a nurſery, where they may grow 
one or two years to get ſtrength, and then may be removed 
to the places where they are to ſtand. _ | 
When theſe are propagated by cuttings, it ſhould be the 
ſhoots. of the-former year, and if they have a ſmall piece 
of the two years wood at the bottom, they will more cer- 
tainly ſucceed ; for as the young ſhoots are ſoft and pithy, 
ſo they are very ſubject to rot when they have no part of 
the old wood to them. They ſhould be planted in autumn 
on a ſhady border, but muſt not have too much wet. 
They may alſo be propagated by ſowing their ſeeds early 
in autumn, in beds of light freſh earth; and when the plants 
are come up, they muſt be carefully kept clear from weeds, 
and, in very dry weather, if they are now and then refreſhed _ 
with water, it will greatly promote their growth; in theſe. 
beds they may remain until October following, at which 


time they ſhould be carefully dug up, and planted in a | 


nurſery, placing them in rows three feet aſunder, and the 
Plants one foot diſtance in the rows; and, if the following 
| fpripg ſhould prove very dry, it will be convenient to give 
them a little water, to encourage their taking root; after 


which they will require no farther care but to keep the 


ground clear from weeds in ſummer, and every ſpring to 
prune off irregular branches, and dig the ground between 


the Roman Catholicks in ſomg countries, and the children | lo 


This hath. a more. ſubſtantial flalk | 


of a light | | are | | 
the fide of the branches, in longer bunches than thoſe of they bave five lamina which are ſhorter than the petals, termi- 
the 


pagated by ſuckers from | 
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the rows to 
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eaſily end. In they may remain two 9 
by which time it Will be r to tranſplant them out 
where they are to remain, either in wilderneſs quarters, or 
in clumps of various trees, where they will add to the di- 
verſity. The beſt ſeaſon for tranſplanting theſe trees is in 
autumn, with other deciduous trees. When theſe ſeeds are 
ſown in the ſpring, the plants ſeldom come up till the fol- 
WR... a. 

Arzican BLadper Nur, See Rovyzna. 

LauREL-LEAVED AMERICAN BLapper Nur. See 
„ ET 

TAR-FLOWER. See OxxitTro0GaLUM. 

3TARWORT. See As r ER. 
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.. STATICE. Tourn. Inſt. R. H. 341. tab. 177. Thrift, 


or Sea Pink, | 
„The Cnanactes are, 

_ The flowers are collected in a roundiſh head, ſurrounded by a 
common ſcaly empalement ; each flower has alſo a "a agg my 174 
empalement of one leaf; the flowers are funnel-ſhaped; the baſe 
of the petals are narrow, their points broad, and ſpread open; 


nated by 5 * Summits ; and a /mall germen, ſupporting five 
Ayles, which land apart, crowned by acute fligmas. The ger- 
men afterward turns to one ſmall roundiſh ſeed, incleſed in the 


The Sypxcies are, 
1. STATICE (Armeria) ſcapo fimplici capitulo, foliis 
linearibus. Lin. Sp. 394. Thrift with fingle flalks, linear 
leaves, and flowers terminating the flalks. 
2. STATICE (Montana) foliis linearibus ſubulatis, ſquamis 
| calycinis obtuſis. Thrift with linear awl-ſhaped leaves, and 
obtuſe ſeales to the empalement. 


ry |. F STAT1CE (Maritima) foliis linearibus planis, ſquamis 
; | calyc 


inĩs obtuſis, Thrift with plain linear leaves, and obtuſe 
ſeales to the empalement ; or Sea Pink. 

The. firſt ſort grows naturally on the Alps, and other cold 
mountains. in ſeveral parts of | md This has a peren- 
nial fibrous root, from which come out many narrow, 
ſmooth, ſpear-ſhaped leaves, of a dark green colour, fit- 
ting cloſe over each other at their baſe. The foot-ſtalks 
of the flowers are naked, and riſe about a foot high, ter- 
minated by one glopular head, containing ſeveral ſmall, 
pale, red flowers, which are included in one common ſcaly 
empalement; immediately under the flower is placed five 
narrow leaves, which afterward fall off. The flowers are 
ſucceeded by oblong ſeeds, which are cloſely wrapped up 
in the particular empalement of the flower. There are 
two varieties of this, one with white flowers, and the other 
a bright red. 

. The ſecond ſort is alſo a native of the Alps, and other 
cold mountains, where it ſeldom riſes more than two inches 
high, but when it is planted in gardens it becomes much 
larger. The roots of this are fibrous and perennial ; they 


13 


divide into heads, which have a great number of narrow 


Graſs- like leaves, fitting cloſe round the heads, whoſe baſe 
embrace the ſtems, and lie over each other. The ſtalks 
are naked, and riſe about fix inches high, ſuſtaining on 
their tops heads of pale purpliſh flowers, incloſed in one 
. common ſcaly. empalement, whoſe ſcales are broad, and 
rounded at their points. ; 

The third ſort grows naturally in ſalt marſhes, where 
the ſea flows over them frequently, in many parts of Eng- 
land, fo is very rarely admitted into gardens. The leaves 
of this ſort are very narrow, ſhort, and plain; the talks 
ſeldom rife more than three or four inches high ; the heads 
of flowers are ſmall, and the flowers are of a very pale fleſh 


colour, ſo make but little appearance 


5D There 


871 


| Phire wits ſüme years pak another ſpecies 


of de fee 


zin the Enpliſh gardens which came from Portugal, with a 
thick ial ſtalk, which by age became ſhrubby, and 


n 

roſe a foot and a half in height; the leaves like thoſe of the 
firſt ſort, but much larger ; the foot-ſtalks of the flowers 
were a foot and a half long, naked, and terminated by one 
large globular head of flowers, of a pale red colour ; but 


all the plants of this kind which were m England, the ſevere | 


froft in the beginning of the year 1740 deſtroyed, fince 
which time I have not feen one plant. 

The ſecond fort was formerly planted in gardens, to 
make edgings on the fides of borders in the flower-gardens ; 
for which purpoſe they were then in 
they have been very juſtly rejected, becauſe there was a 
neceſſity of 9 theſe edgings every year, other- 
wiſe they could not be kept within due bounds ; beſides, 


there always appeared a large unſightly gap; however, 
though they are not in uſe at preſent for that purpoſe, yet 


a few plants of the firſt and ſecond ſhould have a place in 


ſome part of the flower - garden for variety, eſpecially the 
variety with red flowers; they will 10 almoſt any ſoil 
or ſituation, and their flowers will continue a long time in 
beauty, eſpecially in a ſhady ſituation. 


All theſe forts may be propagated by parting their roots; 
the beſt time for which is in autumn, that they may take 


root before the froſt, for theſe will flower much ftronger 
than thoſe tranſplanted in the ſpring ; and the plants will 
not be in ſo much danger of miſcarrying, eſpecially when 
the ſpring 1 ＋ to prove dry. After theſe plants have 
taken root, they will require no farther care but to keep 
them clear from weeds, and to tranſplant and part their 
roots annually, for if they are permitted to ſtand longer 


unremoved, they are very ſubject to rot and 
cially when they are planted in good ground. 

STEWARTIA. Lin. Gen. Plant. 758. 
The CHARACTERS are, 


The flower 


has a nent „ cut into five oval 
concave ſegments ; it has five large oval prials, which fpread 
open, and a great number of flender flamina, joined in a cylinder 
at bottom, and are ſhorter than the petals, to which ohey are 
connected at their baſe, terminated by roundiſh proſtrate ſummits, 
with a roundiſh bairy germen, ſupporting five ſtyles the length of 
the lamina, crowned by obtuſe ftigmas. The germen afterward 
turns to a fiue-cornered capſule with five cells, opening with 
five valves, whoſe tells are cloſed, each containing one oval com- 
preſſed ſeed. | | 
We have but one SyEciEs of this plant, viz. 

STEWARTIA (Malacodendron.) AQ. Upfal. 1741. Stew- 
artia. 

This ſhrub grows naturally in Virginia, where it riſes 
with ftrong ligneous ſtalks to the height of ten or twelve 
Feet, covered with a brown bark, and garniſhed. with oval 
ſpear-ſhaped leaves, ſawed on their edges, and pretty much 
veined, ſtanding alternately. The flowers are produced 
from the wings of the ftalk ; their empalements are of one 
leaf, cut into five obtuſe ſegments almoſt to the bottom. 
The flower is of one petal (according to Ray and Tournefort) 
which 1s cut into five parts almoſt to the bottom, but their 
baſe are connected together, and fall off united; the ſeg- 
ments are narrow at their baſe, but ſpread open, are 8 
and obtuſe at their points, and hollowed like a ſpoon in the 
middle; they are white, but one of the ſegments in each 
flower is ſtained with an herbaceous yellow colour. In the 
center of the flower ariſe five ſtyles, which are ſurrounded 
by a circle of purple ſtamina, terminated by roundiſh blue 
ſummits. The ftamina are inſerted to the baſe of the petals, 
ſo form at their baſe one body, being there connected toge- 


ther. The fruit of this is a conical, dry, ligneous capſule, 


great eſteem, but of late 


wherever a plant failed, which was no extraordinary thing, | 


decay, eſpe- 
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top with ave Valyts, Cara ctll-contaiaing vor obloug fmoock 


This fhrub is at preſent very 


and thoſe "ay 


ow, only a ſhell ; 
plants which do come up, are very 9 93 
while young, for if they are expoſed to too much 
. f ſun, they 
will ſoon be deſtroyed, nor do they thrive when expoſed to 
the open air. The only way in which I have ſeen the 
young plants ſucceed was, when they were ſown under 
glaſſes, and the furface of the ground between the plants 
was covered with Moſs to keep the ground moift, and the 
| —— were conſtantly ſhaded every day when the ſun w:« 
dright. With this management the plants ſeemed in 
health, but made little = = in their g 5 
STOCK GILLIFLOWER. See Cntirantays. 
STOEBE. Lin. Gen. Plant. 839. | 

The CpHaracTErs are, 

The flower is compoſed of many hermaphrodite florets, included 
in one common , whoſe ſcales are awl-fbaped and per- 
manent ; between each ſcale is ſituated one floret, whoſe empale- 
ment is compoſed of five narrow acute leaves, which are equal 
| and ere. The florets are ſhaped, of one petal, cut into 
ve points at the brim ; they have five ſbort hair-like flaming, 
terminated by cylindrical ſummits, and an oblong germen, ſupport- 
ing a lender fyle, crowned by a bifid acute fligma. The germen 
afterward becomes a fingle ſeed, 'crowned with a long ftathery 
down, fitting in the common em nt. 

Wie have bat one SyEcits of this plant, viz. 
SToeBE (/Ethiopica.) Hort. Cliff. 390. Stoebe. 
This plant grows naturally at the Cape of Good Hope ; 

it is perennial, having a ligneous ſtalk which riſes two or 
three feet high, ſending out ſlender branches from the ſides, 
garniſhed with ſhort linear leaves, that are for the moſt 
part hooked, of a grayiſſi colour, and placed irregularly 
round the branches. 'The flowers are aced in fingle 
heads at the end of the branches ; they are of a pale yellow 
colour, and are compoſed of ſeveral hermaphrodite florets, 
included in one common empalement, whoſe ſcales lie over 
each other like thoſe of fiſh. The florets are fingle, aud 
peep out between the ſcales of the empalement. 
It is 89 by , or flips, which ſhould be 
planted in July upon a bed of ſoft loam, and covered cloſe 
down either with a bell or hand-glaſs, ſhading them every 
day from the ſun till they have taken root; then they mult 
be gradually inured to the _ air, and afterward taken 
up, and planted in pots, placing them in the ſhade till 
they have taken new root; then they may be placed in 3 
ſheſtered' fituation with other tender exotic plants, and in 
autumn they muſt be removed into ſhelter, for they are too 
tender to live through the winter in the open air in Eng- 
land. 

STOECHAS. Tourn. Inſt. R. H. 201. tab. 95. Caſi- 

dony, French Lavender, or Stickadore. 

The CHARACTERS are, | a 
Dye flower has an oval permanent empalement, whoſe brim 
has ſome cbſcure indentures ; it is of the lip kind, having 4 9” 
| lindrical tube longer than the empalement, auboſe brim Jp! cads 
open. The upper lip is large, bifid, and open ; the under lip ts 
cut into three roundiſh almoſt equal ſegments. It has four flamins 
within the tube, which are turned afide, two of which art 
ſhorter than the other, terminated by ſmall ſummits, and a 735 
drifid germen, ſupporting a ſlender flyle the length of the tn - 
crowned by an obtuſe indented ftigma. The germen afterwa! 
turns to four almoſt oval ſeeds, which ripen in the empalement. 
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.. and the ſpiles art terminated by tufts 
* 

The SPECIES are, ; a 

1. STOECHAS 2 ) foliis lanceolato-linearibus, 
unculis brevioribus. Steechas with /pear-ſhaped linear 
„ and ſhorter foot-ftalks to the flowers. | 
2. STOECHAS (Peduncalata) foliis lanceolato-linearibus, 

nculis. longifimis. Stoechas w ſpear-ſbaped lincar 
_—_ and the longeft foot-ſtalks to the flowers. 

z. STOECHAS (Dentata) foliis pinnato-dentatis. Stoechas 
with wing-indented leaves. 

The firſt ſort grows naturally in the ſouth of France and 
Spain, from whence the tops or heads of flowers are im- 
ported to England for medicinal uſe ; this has a low, thick, 
ſhrubby ſtalk, which riſes about two feet high, ſending out 
ligneous branches the whole length, which. are 


with ſpear- linear leaves about an inch long, which 
2 ſtrong aromatic ſcent, and 


fand oppoſite on the branches at Each joint, with ſmaller 
leaves of the ſame | 
The branches are terminated with ſcaly ſpikes of purple 
flowers about an inch in length ; the ſpikes are four-cor- 
nered; the ſcales lie over = 
of each ſcale peeps one lip flower, whoſe tube is the length 
of the ſcale, ſo the two lips ws appear; the under is 
read open, and the upper ſtands erect. The ſpike of 
owers is terminated by a ſmall tuft of purple leaves like 
the Clary of Matthiolus ; the flowers are ſucceeded by oval 
ſeeds, which ripen in autumn. The whole plant has a 
very ſtrong, aromatic, le odour. 

The heads of flowers of this kind are uſed in ſome of 
the capital medicines directed by the College of Phyſicians, 
which are commonly brought from the ſouth of France, 
where the plants are in great plenty; but, as theſe are 
ſeldom imported, and very little care taken in the drying 
and packing them, they are very apt to take a mouldin 
is hdr pains. and are not near ſo good for uſe as thoſe 
which are gathered freſh in England, where the plants may 
be cultivated to great advantage. 

The ſecond ſort grows naturally in Spain. The differ- 
ence between this and the firſt conſiſts in the foot-ſtalks, 
which ſuſtains the ſpikes of flowers, being three times the 
length of thoſe of the firſt ſort, and naked, having no 
leaves. The ſpikes of flowers are longer, and not fo 
thick, and have more coloured leaves on their tops, which 
are longer, and of a brighter perple colour. Theſe dif- 
ferences are not accidental, for I have many years propa- 
gated this plant by ſeeds, and have always found the plants 
produced were the ſame. Of both theſe there are ſome 
plants which vary in the colour of their flowers, ſome pro- 
ducing white, and others purpliſh flowers, but the moſt 
common colour is blue. 

Theſe plants may be cultivated by ſowing their ſeeds up- 
on a bed of light dry foil in March, and when they come 
up, they ſhould be carefully cleared from weeds until they 
are two inches high, at which time they ſhould be removed ; 
therefore there muſt be a ſpot of light dry ground prepared, 
and laid level, which muſt be trodden out in beds, into 
which the plants ſhould be planted at about five or fix 
inches diſtance each way, obſerving to water and ſhade them 
until they have taken root; after which they will require 
no farther care but to keep them clear from weeds the fol- 
lowing ſummer ; but, if the winter ſhould prove ſevere, it 
will be proper to cover them with mats, Peaſe-haulm, or 
ſome other light covering, to guard them againſt the froſt, 
which otherwiſe would be apt to injure them while they 
are ſo young; but in March, or the beginning of April, 
the following ſpring, . they muſt be removed into the places 
| Where they are to remain, obſerving, if poſſible, to tranſ- 


coming out at the ſame places. | 


other like thoſe of fiſh ; out | 


— 
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plant them in a warm moiſt ſeaſon, and not to let them 
remain long above ground, for if their roots are dried, they 
ſeldom grow well after. The ſoil in which theſe are plant - 
ed, ſhould be a dry warm ſand or gravel; and the poorer 
the ſoil is in which they are planted, the better they will 
endure the cold of the winter, provided the ground be dry, 
though indeed the plants will thrive better in ſummer upon 
a rich moiſt ground; but then they will not produce fs 
many flowers, nor will the heads or ſpikes have near ſo 
ſtrong an aromatic ſcent, as is the caſe with moſt ſorts of 
aromatic plants. 

Theſe plants may alſo be propagated by planting flips or 
cuttings of any of the kinds 1n the ſpring, obſerving to re- 
freſh. them with water until they have taken root, after 
which may be managed as hath been directed for the 
ſeedling ts; but, as thoſe plants raiſed from ſeeds are 
much better than theſe, it is hardly worth while to propa- 
gate them this way, eſpecially ſince their ſeeds ripen ſo well 
in this country. 

'The heads of the firſt ſorts may be gathered for uſe when 
the flowers are in full perfection, and ſpread to dry in a 
ſhady place, after which they may be put up for uſe. 

The third fort grows naturally in Andaluſia in Spain, 
and alſo about Murcia; this has a ligneous ſtalk, which 
riſes two or three feet high, furniſhed with branches on 
every ſide, which are four-cornered, and garniſhed with 
leaves, placed oppoſite by pairs, indented regularly on both 
ſides, oft to the midrib, in form of winged leaves; they 
are of a grayiſh colour, have a pleaſant aromatic odour, and 
biting warm taſte. The flowers are produced in ſcaly ſpikes 
at the end of the branches, ſtanding upon long naked foot- 
ſtalks; they are four-cornered, hairy, and about an inch 
long, terminated by a few purpliſh leaves in the like man- 
ner as the other forts, which inclined me to keep it joined | 
to them. It flowers great part of ſummer, but the ſeeds 
very rarely ripen in England. ; 

As this plant ſeldom produces ſeeds in England, it is 
-propagated by ſlips or cuttings, which, if planted in April, 

and treated in the ſame way as thoſe of the two ether ſorts, 
will take root very freely; but theſe plants, when rooted, 
. muſt be planted in pots, that they may be ſheltered from 
ſevere froſt in winter, "becauſe they are too tender to live in 
the open air through the winter in England, eſpecially 
while they are young; but, when they have obtained ſtrength, 
ſome of them may be turned out of the pots, and planted 
in a warm ſituation, upon a dry rubbiſhy ſoil, where they 
will be ſtinted from growing too vigorouſly, ſo will endure 


the cold much better than if they were growing in better 
ground. | 


STONECROP. See SeDun. 

STONECROP-TREE. See CxtnoroDiuUM. 

STOVES are contrivances for the preſerving ſuch tender 
exotic plants, which will not live in theſe northern coun- 
tries without artificial warmth in winter. Theſe are built 
in different methods, according to the ingenuity of the 
artiſt, or the different purpoſes for which they are in- 
tended, but in England they are at preſent reducible to 
two or three. 

The firſt is called a dry Stove, being ſo contrived, that 
the flues through-which the ſmoke paſtes, are either carried 
under the pavement of the floor, or elſe are erected in the 
back part of the houſe, over each other, and are returned 
ſix or eight times the whole length of the building, accord- 
ing to the height. In theſe Stoves the plants are placed on 
ſhelves of boards laid on a ſcaffold, riſing above each other 
like the ſeats in a theatre, for the greater advantage of 
their ſtanding in ſight, and enjoying an equal ſhare of light 
and air. In theſe Stoves are commonly placed the tender 


ſorts of Aloes, Cereuſes, Euphorbiums, Tithymals, and 
| 5 D 2 other 
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other ſucculent plants, which are impatient of moiſture in 
winter, and therefore require for the moſt part to be kept 
in a { Stove, and not placed among trees, or her- 
baceous plants, which perſpire freely, and thereby often 
cauſe a damp air in the houſe, which is imbibed by the 
ſucculent plants to their no ſmall-prejudice. Theſe Stoves 
ſhould be regulated by a thermometer, ſo as not to over- 
heat them, nor to let the plants ſuffer by cold ; in order 
to which, all ſuch plants as require nearly the ſame degree 
of heat, ſhould be placed by themſelves in a ſeparate houſe ; 
for if in the ſame Stove there are plants placed of many 
different countries, which require as many different heats, 
by making the houſe warm enough for ſome plants, others, 
by having too much heat, are drawn and ſpoiled. 

The other ſort of Stoves are commonly called Bark- 
ſtoves, to diſtinguiſh them from the dry Stoves already men- 
tioned. Theſe have a large pit, nearly the length of the 
houſe, three feet deep, and fix or ſeven feet wide, accord- 
ing to the breadth of the houſe; which o is filled with 
freſh tanners bark to make a hot-bed, and in this bed the 
pots of the moſt tender exotic plants, and herbaceous plants, 
are plunged. The heat of this bed being moderate, the 
roots of the plants are always kept in action, and the moiſ- 
ture detained by the bark, keeps the fibres of their roots 
in a ductile ſtate, which in the dry Stove, where they are 
Placed on ſhelves, are ſubjeR to dry too faſt, to the great 


injury of the plants. In theſe Stoves, if they are rightly | 


contrived, may be preſerved the moſt tender exotic-trees 
and plants, which, before the uſe of the bark was intro- 
duced, were thought impoſſible to be kept in England; 
but, as there is ſome Kill required in the ſtructure of both 
theſe Stoves, I ſhall not only deſcribe them as intelligibly 
2s poſſible, but alſo annex plans of both Stoves hereto, by 
which it is hoped every curious perſon will be capable of 
directing his workmen in their ſtructure. 

The dimenſion of theſe Stoves ſhould be proportioned to 
the number of plants intended to be preſerved, or the par- 
. ticular fancy of the owner ; but their length ſhould not ex- 
ceed forty feet, unleſs there are two fire-places, and in that 
caſe it will be proper to make a partition of glaſs in the 
middle, and to have two tan-pits, that there may be two 
different of heat for plants from different countries 
(for the reaſons before given in the account of dry Stoves ;) 
and were I te erect a range of Stoves, they ſhould be all 
built in one, and only divided with glaſs partitions, at leaſt 

the half way toward the front, which will be of great ad- 
| vantage to the plaũts, becauſe they may have the air in 
each diviſion ſhifted by ſliding the glaſſes of the partitions, 
or by opening the glaſs-door, which ſhould be made be- 
tween each diviſion, for the more eaſy paſſage from one to 
the other. 

Theſe Stoves ſhould be raiſed above the level of the 

ground, in proportion to the * of the place; for if 
they are built on a moiſt fituation, the whole ſhould be 
placed upon the top of the ground, ſo that the brick-work 
in front muſt be raiſed three feet above the ſurface, which 
15 the.depth of the bark-bed, whereby none of the bark 
will be in danger of lying in water ; but, if the ſoil be dry, 
the brick-work in front need not be more than one foot 
above ground, and the pit may be ſunk two feet below the 
ſurface. Upon the top of this brick-work in front muſt 
be laid the plate of timber, into which the wood-work of 
_ the frame is to be mortiſed ; this ſhould be of ſound Oak 
without ſap, the dimenſion ten inches wide, and ſix deep, 
and the upright timbers in front muſt be placed four feet 
a.under, or ſomewhat more, which is the proportion of the 
width of the glaſs-doors or ſaſhes ; theſe ſhould be about 
eight or nine feet long; their dimenſion ſhould be ten inches 


foping glaſſes, which ſhould reach within three 


. 


by fix, of yellow Fir; from the top of theſe ſhould be 


81 0 
feet 
back of the Stove, where there ſhould be a ſtrong — | 
piece of timber placed, in which there ſhould be a groove 
made for the glaſſes to flide into; the dimenſion of the 
ſloping timbers ſhould be one foot by nine inches, of yellow 
Fir, and the . one foot by nine or ten inches of 
the ſame timber. The wall in the back of the Stove 
ſhould be at leaſt eighteen or twenty-two inches, which i; 
two bricks, or two bricks and a half : for the ter thick. 
neſs there is in the brick-wall, the more heat will be 
to the front, whereby the air of the Stove will be better 
warmed, and the building will be ſo much ſtronger ; for to 
this back wall the flues, through whick the ; nf is to 
paſs, muſt be joined. This back-wall ſhould be carrie up 
about fixteen feet high or more for tall Stoves, that they ma 
be of a proper height to ſupport the timbers of the back 
roof, which covers the ſhed behind the Stove. This roof 
is faſtened into the crown-piece before mentioned, which 
in tall Stoves ſhould be about thirty feet above the ſurface 
of the tan-bed, which will give a ſufficient declivity to the 
ſloping glaſſes to carry off the wet, and be of a reaſonable 
height for containing many tall r The back roof 
may be ſlated, covered with lead, or tiled, according to 
the fancy of the owner; but the manner of the outſide 
building is better expreſſed by the annexed plan, than is 
poſſible to be deſcribed in words. | 
In the front of the houſe, before the tan-bed, there ſhould 
be a walk about two feet wide, for the conveniency of 
walking ; next to which the bark-pit muſt be placed, which 
ſhould be in width proportionable to the breadth of the 
houſe. If the houſe 1s fifteen feet wide, which is a due 
proportion, the pit may be eight feet wide, and behind the 
pit ſhould be a walk two feet wide to paſs, in order to water 
the plants, &c. then there will be two feet left next the 
back wall to erect the flues, which muſt be all raiſed above 
the level of the bark-bed. Theſe flues pught to be one foot 
wide in the clear, that they may not be too ſoon ſopped 
with the ſoot, as alſo for the more conveniently cleaning 
them; the lower flue, into which the ſmoke firſt enters from 
the fire, ſhould be two feet and a half deep in the clear; 
this ſhould be covered with broad tiles, which ſhould be a 
foot and a half ſquare, that they may be wide enough to 
extend over the wall in form of the - Bu and to take ſufh- 
cient hold of the back-wall ; over this the ſecond flue muſt 
be returned back again, which may be twenty inches deep, 
and covered on the top as before, and ſo in like manner 
the flues may be returned over each other fix or eight times, 
that the heat may be ſpent before the ſmoke paſſes off. 
The thickneſs of the wall in front of theſe flues need not 
be more than four inches, but it muſt be well-jointed with 
mortar, and itered within fide to prevent the ſmoke 
from getting into the houſe, and the outſide ſhould be faced 
with mortar, and covered with a coarſe cloth, to keep the 
mortar from cracking, as is practiſed in ſetting up coppers- 
If this be carefully done, there will be no danger of the 
ſmoke entering the houſe, which cannot be too carefully 
guarded againſt; for there is nothing more 1njurious to 
plants than ſmoke, which will cauſe them to drop their 
leaves,' and, if it continue long in the houſe, will entirely 
deſtroy them. . 
The fire-place muſt be made at one end, where there 1 
but one; but, if the Stove 1s fo long as to require two, they 
ſhould be placed at each end of the ſhed, which muſt be 
made the length of the Stove, that the fires and the back of 
the flues may not ſuffer from the outer air, for it 2 
impoſſible to make the fires burn equally, where the win 
has full ingreſs to them; and it will be troubleſome to at” 
tend the fires in wet weather, where they are expoſed to 
the rain. | The 
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. The contrivance of the furnace muſt be according to the 
fuel which is deſigned to burn; but as turf is the cheapeſt 
ring for Stoves, where it can be had, many prefer it, be- 
caoſe it laſts longer than any other ſort of fuel, ſo requires 


leſs atte 
for that purpoie. 
The whole of this furnace ſhould be erected within the 
houſe, which will be a great addition to the heat, and the 
front wall on the outſide of the fire-place, next the ſhed, 
ſhould be three bricks thick, the better to prevent the heat 
from coming out that way. The door of the furnace, at 
which the fuel 1s put in, muſt be as ſmall as conveniently 
may be to admit of the fuel; and this door ſhould be placed 
near the upper part of the furnace, and made to ſhut as 
cloſe as poſſible, ſo that there may be but little of the heat 
paſs off through it. This furnace ſhould be about twenty 
inches deep, and fixteen inches ſquare at bottom, but may 
be ſloped off on every fide, fo as to be two feet ſquare at 
the top ; and under this furnace ſhould be a place for the 
aſhes to fall into, which ſhould be about a foot deep, and 
as wide as the bottom of the ſurface; this ſhould alſo have 
an iron door to ſhut as cloſe as poſſible, but juſt over the 
aſh-hole, above the bars which | the fuel, ſhould be 
. hole about four or ſix inches wide to let in air to 
e the fire burn; this muſt alſo have an iron frame, 

and a door to ſhut cloſe when the fire is perfectly lighted, 
which will make the fuel laſt longer, and the heat will be 
more moderate. | 

The * of this furnace ſhould be nearly equal to the top 
of the bark - bed, that the loweſt flue may be above the fire, 
ſo that there may be a greater draught for the ſmoke, and 
the furnace ſhould be arched over with bricks. The teſt 
materials for this purpoſe are what the Bricklayers call 
Windſor Bricks, which ſhould be laid in loam of the ſame 
kind as that the bricks are made with ; and this, when 
burnt by fire, will cement the whole together, and become 
like one brick ; but you ſhould be very careful, wherever 
the fire 1s T that it be not too near the bark- bed, for 
the heat of the fire will, by its long continuance, dry the 
bark, fo that it will loſe its virtue, and be in danger of 
taking fire; to prevent which, it will be the beſt method to 
continue a hollow, between the brick-work of the fire and 
that of the pit, about eight inches wide, which will effec- 
tually prevent any damage ariſing from the heat of the fire ; 
nor ſhould there be any wood-work placed near the flues, 


may in time dry it ſo much, as to cauſe it to take fire, 
which ought to be very carefully guarded againſt. 

The entrance into this Stove ſhould be either from a 
green-houſe, the dry Stove, or elſe through the ſhed where 
the fire is made, becauſe in cold weather the front glaſſes 
muſt not be opened. The infide of the houſe ſhould be 
clean white-waſhed, becauſe the whiter the back part of 
the houſe is, the better it will reflect the light, which is of 

t conſequence to plants, eſpecially in winter, when the 
Stove is obliged to be ſhut up cloſe. 


ſhutters, or tarpawlins fixed in frames, to cover them in 
weather, to prevent the wet from getting through the 
glaſſes, and to ſecure them from being broken by ftorms 
and hail ; and theſe outer coverings will be very ſervice- 
able to keep out the froſt; and if in very ſevere cold there 
is a tarpawlin hung before the upright glaſſes in the front, 
it will be of great ſervice to the Stove, and much leſs fire 
will preſerve a heat in the houſe. 

As in this Stove will be placed the plants of the hotteſt 
parts of the Eaſt and Weſt-Indies, the heat ſhould be kept 
up equal to that marked Anana upon the botanic:.} ther- 


— 


ndance. I ſhall deſcribe a proper ſort of furnace | 


— 


or the fire-place, becauſe the continual heat of the Stove - 


Over the top fliding glaſſes there ſhould be either wooden 
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or ten degrees cooler at moſt; nor ſhould the ſpirit be 
raiſed above ten degrees higher in the thermometer during 
the winter ſeaſon, both which extremes will be equally in- 
jurious to the plants. | 
But in order to judge more exactly of the temper of the 
air in the Stove, the thermometer ſhould be hung at a 
diſtance from the fire, nor ſhould the tube be expoſed to 
the ſun; but, on the contrary, as much in ſhade as poſſible, 
becauſe, whenever the ſun ſhines upon the ball of the 
thermometer but one ſingle hour, it will raiſe the liquor in 
the tube tonfiderably, when perhaps the air of the houſe is 
not near ſo warm, which many times deceives thoſe who 
are not aware of this. 
In the management of the plants placed in the bark-bed, 
there muſt be a particular regard had to the temper of the 
bark, and the air of the houſe, that neither be too violent; 
as alſo to water them frequently, but ſparingly, in cold 
weather, becauſe when they are in continual warmth, which 
will cauſe them to perſpire freely, if they have not a proper 
ſupply to anſwer their diſcharge, their leaves will decay, 
and ſoon fall off. As to the farther directions concerning 
the culture of the particular plants, the reader is defired 
to turn to their ſeveral articles, where they are diſtinctly 
treated of. 
The other ſort of Stove, which is commonly called the 
dry Stove, as was before ſaid, may be either built with. 
upright and ſloping glaſſes at the top, in the ſame manner, 
and after the ſame model of the Bark- ſtove, which is the 
moſt convenient; or elſe the front glaſſes, which ſhould run 
from the floor of the cieling, may be laid floping, to an 
angle of 45 degrees, the better to admit the rays of the ſun 
in ſpring and autumn. The latter method has been chiefly 
followed, by moſt perſons who have built theſe ſorts of 
Stoves ; but were I to have the contrivance of a Stove of this 
kind, I would have it built after the model of the Bark- 
ſtove, with upright glaſſes in front, and ſloping glaſſes over 
them, becauſe this will more eaſily admit the ſun at all the 
different ſeaſons; for in ſummer, when the ſun is high, the 
top glaſſes will admit the rays to ſhine almoſt all over the 
. and in winter, when the ſun is low, the front glaſſes 
will admit its rays; whereas, when the glaſſes are laid to 
any declivity in one direction, the rays of the ſun will not 
fall directly thereon above a fortnight in autumn; and 
about the ſame time in ſpring, and during the other parts 
of the year, they will fall obliquely thereon ; and in ſum- 
mer, when the ſun is high, the ravs will not reach above 
| five or fix feet from the glaſſes. Beſides, the plants placed 

toward the back part of the houſe, will not thrive in the 
ſummer ſeaſou for want of air; whereas, when there are 
ſloping glaſſes at the top, which run within four feet of the 
back of the houſe, theſe, by being drawn down in hot 
weather, will let in perpendicular air to all the plants; and 
of how much ſervice this is to all ſorts of plants, every one 
who has had opportunity of obſerving the growth of plants 
in a Stove will eaſily judge; for when plants are placed 
under cover of a cieling, they always turn themſelves to- 
ward the air and light, and thereby grow crooked; and if, 
in order to preſerve them trait, they are turned every week, 
they will nevertheleſs grow weak, and look pale and fickly ; 
for which reaſons, I am ſure, whoever has made trial of 
both ſorts of Stoves, will readily join with me to recom- 
mend the model of the Bark-ftove for every purpoſe. 

As to the farther contrivance of this Stove, it will be ne- 
ceſſary to obſerve the temper of the place, whether the 
ſituation be dry or wet; if it be dry, then the floor need 
not be raiſed above two feet above the level of the ground ; 
but if it be wet, it will be proper to raiſe it three feet, 
eſpecially if the flues are to be carried unCcer the floor; 


mometers, and ſhould never be ſuffered to be above eight 


| for when they are erected cloſe upon the ſurface of the 
ground, 
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und, they will raiſe a damp, whick will preveat the 
ves drawing ſo well as when they are more elevated. The 
furnace of this Stove muſt be placed at one end of the 
houſe, according to the directions before given. This muſt 
be made according to the fuel intended to burn, which, if 
for coals or wood, may be made according to the common 
method for coppers, but only much larger ; becauſe, as the 
fire is to be continued in the night chiefly, if there is not 
room to contain a proper quantity of fuel, it will occafion 
Aa t deal of trouble in tending upon the fire in the 
night, which ſhould be avoided as much as poſlible ; be- 
- cauſe, whenever the trouble is made very great or difficult, 
and the perſon who is intruſted with the care of it, has not 

a very great affection for the thing, and is withal not ve 
careful, there will be great hazard of the fire _—_ nepletted, 
which in a little time may be of dangerous conſequence to 
the plants; but, if the fuel intended he turf, then the 
contrivance of the furnace may be the ſame as for the Bark- 
ſtove already mentioned. The flues of this Stove, if they 


are carried under the pavement, may be turned after the 
following manner, 


which will cauſe them to draw better than if ſtrait ; and by 
this method of diſpoſing them, they may be ſo much turned 
as to reach them from the back to the front of the houſe. . 

The depth of them ſhould not be leſs than eighteen inches, 
and the width nearly equal, which will prevent their being 
choked up with ſoot, as is often the caſe when the flues are 
made too ſmall. The ſpaces between. the flues ſhould be 
filled up either with dry brick rubbiſh, lime, or ſand, from 
which there will little moiſture ariſe, and the flues ſhould 
be cloſely plaſtered with loam both within and without, 
and the upper part of them covered with a coarſe cloth 
under the floor, to prevent the ſmoke from getting into 
the houſe. 

When the flue is carried from the furnace to the end of 
the houſe, it may be returned in the back above the floor 
three or four times in ftrait lines, which may be contrived 
to appear like ſo many ſteps; by which means the ſmoke 
will be continued in the houſe until all its heat is ſpent, 
which will conſequently warm the air of the houſe the 
better; and the chimneys, through which the ſmoke is to 
paſs off, may be either at both ends, or in the middle, 
carried up in the thickneſs of the brick-work of the flues, 
ſo as not to appear in ſight in the houſe. The flues ſhould 
be firſt covered with broad tiles, and then a bed of ſand 
laid over them about two inches thick, upon which the plain 
tiles ſhould be laid to correſpond with the reſt of the floor. 
This thickneſs of cover will be full enough to prevent the 
too ſudden riſe of the heat from the flues. 

But if the furnace is placed under the floor, the thickneſs 
of ſand between the brick arch which covers it and the 
floor, ſhould not be leſs than four or fix inches, ſo that the 
bottom of the furnace ſhould be ſunk the lower; and if 
from the fire-place to the end of the houſe, the flues are 
laid a little riſing, it will cauſe them to draw the better; 
but this riſe muſt be allowed in the placing them lower un- 
der the floor next the fire, becauſe the floor muſt be laid 
perfectly level, otherwiſe it will ap unſightly. 

In this Stove there ſhould be a ſtand or ſcaf- 
fold erected for placing ſhelves above each 
other, in the manner annexed, that the plants 
may be diſpoſed above each other, fo as to 
make a handſome appearance in the houſe ; 

but theſe ſhelves ſhould be made moveable, ſo as to be raiſed 
or ſunk, according to the various heights of the plants, 


otherwiſe it will be very troubleſome to raiſe or fink every 


5 
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the flue, eſpecially that end next the fire 
ſtant heat of the tiles the wood ſhould take fire, which — 
not be too much guarded againſt, fince ſuch an accident 
would go near to deſtroy all the plants, if the houſe eſcaped 
being burnt. This ſtand or ſcaffold ſhould be placed in 
the middle of the houſe, leaving a paſſage about two feet 
and a half in the front, and another of the ſame width in 
the back, for the more conveniently paſſing round the 
plants to water them, and that the air may freely circulate 


about them. In diſpoſing the plants, the talleſt ſhould be 
placed backward, and the ſmalleſt in front, fo that there 
will not be occafion for more than four ſhelves in heighe at 


moſt ; but the ſcaffold ſhould be ſo contrived, that there 


may be two or three ſhelves in breadth laid upon every riſe 


whenever there may be occaſion for it, which will fave a 
deal of trouble in diſpoſing of the plants. 

In the erection of theſe Stoves, it will be of great ſervice 
to join them all together with only glaſs partitions between 
them, as was before obſerved; and where ſeveral of theſe 
Stoves and green-houſes are required in one garden, then it 
will be very proper to have the green-houſe in the middle, 
and the Stoves at each end, either in the manner directed in 
the plan of the green-houſe exhibited in that article, or 
carried on in one ftrait front. | 

By this contrivance in the ſtructure of theſe houſes, a 
perſon may paſs from one to the other of them, without 
going to the open air, which, beſides the pleaſure to the 
owner, is alſo of great uſe ; becauſe there will be ne occa- 
fion of making a back-way into each of them, which other- 
wiſe muſt be, fince the front glaſſes of the Stove ſhould not 
be opened in cold weather, if it can poſſibly be avoided on 
any account, otherwiſe the cold air ruſhing in, will greatly 
prejudice the very tender plants. | 
But befides the Stoves here deſcribed, and the green- 
houſe, it will be very neceſſary to have a glaſs-caſe or two, 
wherever there are great collections of plants. Theſe may 
be built exactly in the manner already deſcribed for the 
Stoves, with upright glaſſes in front, and ſloping glaſſes over 
the top of them, which ſhould run within three feet of the 
back of the houſe. The height, depth, and other dimen- 
ſions, ſhould be conformable to that of the Stoves, which 
will make a regularity in the building. Theſe may be 
placed at the end of the range on each hand beyond the 
Stoves ; and if there be a flue or two carried along round 
each of theſe, with an oven to make a fire in very cold 
weather, it will ſave a great deal of labour, and prevent 
the froſt from ever entering the houſe, be the winter ever 
ſo ſevere ; but the upper glaſſes of theſe houſes ſhould have 
either ſhutters or tarpawlins in frames, to cover them in 
froſty weather ; and if there is a contrivance to cover the 
upright glaſſes in froſt, either with mats or tarpawlins, it 
will be of great uſe in winter, otherwiſe the flue muſt be 
uſed when the froſt comes on, which ſhould not be done 
but upon extraordinary occaſions ; becauſe the deſign of 
theſe houſes is, to keep ſuch plants as require only to be 
preſerved from froſt, and need no additional warmth, but 
at the ſame time require more air than can conveniently 
be given them in a green-houſe. In one of theſe houſes 
may be placed all the ſorts of African Sedums, Cotyledons, 
and other ſucculent plants from the Cape of Good Hope. 
In the other may be placed the ſeveral kinds of Ar&totis, 
Oſteoſpermum, Royena, Lotus, and other woody or her- 
baceous plants from the ſame country, or any other in the 
ſame latitude. 


Thus 
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green-houſe in the middle, and 


the 
one Stove and a glaſs-caſe at each end, there will be a con- 
yeniency to keep . from all the different parts of the 
world, which can be no otherwiſe maintained but by placing 
them in different degrees of heat, according to the places 


Thos by contriving 


of their native growth. 

The Stoves before deſcribed, are ſuch as are uſually built 
to maintain exotic plants, which will not live in England, 
unleſs they enjoy a temperature of air, approaching to that 
of the ſeveral countries from whence they are brought ; 
therefore, whoever is inclinable te preſerve a large collec- 
tion of plants from different countries, muſt contrive to 
have two or three of theſe Stoves, each of which ſhould be 
kept in a different temperature of warmth ; and the plants 
ſhould be alſo adapted to the ſeveral d of heat, as 
they ſhall require, to preſerve them. But as the far greateſt 
number of Stoves, which have been erected in England, are 
deſigned for the culture of the Ananas only, fo I ſhall add 
a deſcription and plans of two ſorts of Stoves, of the leaft 
expence in building for this purpoſe ; ſo that whoever is 
inclinable to erect a Stove for ripening of the Ananas, may, 
by attending to the plans and deſcriptions, direct the build- 
ing and contriving ſuch Stoves as they are deſirous to have, 
or — to the number of fruit propoſed to be ripened 
annually. a 

The firſt ſort of Stove is that which is deſigned for the 
plants which produce the fruit the ſame year; for as the 
plants do not generally fruit, until the ſecond year from 
their being taken from the old plants, whether they are 
ſuckers from the fide of the plants, or crowns taken from 
the fruit, if they fruit the ſucceeding year, the fruit will 
be ſmall ; therefore, when they are properly managed, they 
will not produce their fruit until the ſecond year; by which 
time they will have obtained ftrength to produce large fruit, 
in which their greateſt value conſiſts ; for although there are 
ſeveral varieties of this fruit, which differ in degrees of 
nm as in moſt other fruits, yet they may all of them 

improved in their fize without diminiſhing of their ex- 
cellence in taſte ; though I know there are ſome perſons of 
a contrary opinion, and who believe, that the ſmall fruit 
we always better flavoured than the large; but from lon 
experience I can aſſert, that the larger and better nouriſh 
this fruit is, the higher will be its flavour, ſuppoſing the 
forts are the ſame ; therefore every perſon who cultivates 
this fruit, ſhould endeavour to have it improved to the 
ons perfection; in order to which, it will be proper to 

ave a ſmall Stove, in which the young plants may be 

placed to bring them forward for fruiting, and the follow- 
ing autumn they ſhould be removed into the larger Stove 
for ripening : but I ſhall return to the deſcription of the 
larger Stove. The length of this muſt be proportionable to 
the 2 of fruit deſired in one ſeaſon; for as to their 
width, that ſhould not be much varied; the tan- bed ſhould 
never be narrower than ſix, nor ſhould it be more than 
eight feet wide; for when it is more, there will be difficulty 
in reaching thoſe plants which are in the middle of the 

d, to water or clean them; and if there is room enough 
on each fide of the bed for a walk a foot and a half broad, 
it will be ſufficient for perſons to water and do every thing 
which is neceſſary to the plants; and as theſe places are 
not defigned for walking in, ſo it is to no purpoſe to have 
broad walks, which will take up too much ſpace ; for the 
fires muſt be larger, in proportion to the dimenſion of the 
houſe, otherwiſe the air cannot be kept in a proper tempe- 
rature of warmth. If the Stove is made thirty- ſix feet long 
in the clear, then the tan - bed may be thirty-three feet 
long, and a walk left at each end a foot and a half wide, 
which will be ſufficient to walk round the bed to water and 
attend the plants, and ſuch a tan-bed will contain eighty 
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fraiting plants very well; and this Stove may be very well 
warmed with one fire; but if the Stove is built much larger, 


there muſt be two fire-places contrived, one at each end, 
otherwiſe the air of the houſe cannot be kept in a proper 


| temperature of heat. The quantity of fuel which will be 


wanting for a Stove of thirty · ſix feet long in the clear, is 
about | Fora chaldron and a half of coals, or in ſuch pro- 
portion for any other ſort of fuel; where coals can be had 
reaſonable it is the beſt kind of fuel; and the pit or Scotch 
coal is preferable to the Newcaſtle coal, becauſe the latter 
is very ſubje& to melt or run into clinkers, when the oven 
is very hot, which the pit-coal never does, but always 
burns away with a white aſh, making but little ſoot ; fo 
that the flues will not require to be ſo often cleaned, as 
when the other coal is uſed. The next beſt fuel for Stoves 
is Peat, where it can be procured good ; but the ſcent of 


this fuel is diſagreeable to many people. There are ſome 


perſons who burn wood in their Stoves; but this fuel re- 
quires much greater attendance than any other, therefore 


is not very proper for this purpoſe ; but in the building of 


the Stoves, the ovens muſt be contrived for the ſort of fuel 
which is to be uſed in them; but theſe will be afterward 


deſcribed, and the places where they ſhould be fituated, are - 


delineated in the plan. 


The Stoves deſigned for ripening the fruit of the Ananas, 
ſhould have upright glaſſes in their front, which ſhould be | 
high enough to admit a perſon to walk upright under them 
in the front of the houſe; or where this can- 
not be admitted, the front walk may be ſunk one foot 


on the w 
lower than that on the back of the tan-bed, ſo that the 


ſurface of the bed will be a foot above the walk, which 
will be rather an advantage, as the plants will be ſo much - 


nearer the glaſs; and a perſon may with great eaſe water 
and attend the plants, when they are thus raiſed above the 


walk; therefore, when a Stove is ſo ſituated, as that the | 
raiſing of it high above ground might be attended with in- 


convenience, the walks quite round the tan-bed may be 


ſank a foot or eighteen inches below the top of the bed, 
which will admit of the Stove being built ſo much lower; 
for if there is height for a perſon to walk under the glaſſes, 


it will be as much as is required; but as the flues, when 


returned four times againſt the back wall, will riſe near 


ſeven feet, ſo the bottom of the lower flue ſhould be on 
the ſame level with the walk, to admit room enough for 


the whole under the roof. Over the upright glaſſes there 
maſt be a range of ſloping glaſſes, which muſt run to join 


the roof, which ſhould come ſo far from the back wall as 
to cover the flues, and the walk behind the tan-pit ; for if 
the ſloping glaſſes are of length ſufficient to reach nearly 
over the bed, the plants will require no more light, there- 
fore theſe glaſſes ſhould not be longer than is abſolutely 


neceſſary, which will render them more manageable ; but 


the annexed plan will render this more intelligible than any 
written deſcription can do. : 

The other ſort of Stove, which is deſigned for raiſing of 
young plants until they are of a proper ſize to produce 
fruit, need not be built ſo high as the former; there fore 
there will not be wanting any upright glaſſes in the front, 
bur the frames may be made in one flope, as in the an- 
nexed plan ; indeed of late years, many perſons have made 
tan-beds, with two flues running through the back wall, to 
warm the air in winter; and theſe beds have been covered 
with glaſſes, made in the ſame manner as thoſe for common 
hot-beds, but larger; theſe were contrived to ſave expence, 
and have in many places anſwered the intention ; but to 
theſe there are ſeveral objections. 1. That of having no 
paſſage into them, ſo that the glaſſes muſt be taken off, 
when the plants want water, &c. 2. The Qamps very 
often riſe in the winter ſeaſon, when the glaſſes are _ 

ut, 
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ſhut, which often injurious to the plants. 3. 
'There is danger of the tan taking fire, where there is not 
great care taken that it doth not lie near the flues ; ſo that 
although the ſmall Stoves here propoſed require more ex- 
pence in their building, yet, being greatly preferable to 
thoſe pits, and the after-expence being the ſame, they will 
be found ſo much more convenient as to render them more 
egeneral where this fruit is cultivated. : 

Where there is ng danger of the wet ſettling about the 


tan in winter, the bark. pit may be ſunk two feet deep in 


the ground, and raiſed one foot above the ſurface; the 
only walk which is neceſſary in theſe Stoves, is that on the 
back of the tan-bed, which may be on the level with the 
ſurface of the ground; ſo that the tan-bed will be more 
than one foot above the walk, and the flues beginning from 
the level of the walk, there will be room to return them 
three times, which-will warm the air mach more with the 
ſame fire, than when they are carried but twice the length 
of the Stove. 

But in wet land the tan-bed ſhould be wholly raiſed 
above the level of the ground, in order to preſerve the tan 
from being chilled by moiſture ; and in ſuch places the 
walk on the back ſhould be raiſed near two feet above the 
level of the ground, becauſe the tan-bed ſhould not riſe 
much more than one foot above the walk ; for if it is higher, 
| It will be more difficult to reach the plants when they re- 
quire water ; the brick wall of the pit, on the fide next the 
walk, need not be more than four inches thick, ſo far as 
Tiſes above the walk, but below that it ſhould be nine inches 
thick. The reaſon for reducing the wall above, is to gain 
room for the walk, which would otherwiſe be too much 
contraſted ; and if there is a kirb of Oak laid on the top 
of the four inch wall, it will ſecure the bricks from being 
diſplaced, and ſufficiently ſtrengthen the wall, which being 
bat one foot above the walk, will not be in any danger of 
falling ; and on this kirb there may be two or three upright 
iron bars fixed with claws, to ſupport the crown-piece of 


timber, which will ſecure it from camphering in mid- 


dle, which in avgreat length is very often the caſe, where 
there are no ſupports placed under it; there may be more 
or leſs of theſe bars according to the length of the Stove, 
but if they are about ten feet aſunder it will be near enough. 
If theſe iron bars are one inch and a half ſquare, they will 
be ſtrong enough to anſwer the deſign. 

But as it is hoped that the annexed plan of this ſmall 


Stove will convey a clear idea of the whole contrivance, 
this will render it unneceſſary te add any farther deſcrip- 


tion here. 


An e lanation of the plate which repreſents the two ſorts 
of frames with oiled paper for covering of Melons. 


The firſt of theſe frames is contrived like the covers of 
waggons; it has a frame of wood at the baſe, to which are 
faſtened broad hoops, which are bent over circularly, as is 
repreſented at Fig. 1. 'The width of this frame ſhould be 
ſix feet, for leſs will not be :ufficient to cover the bed; and 
if they are more than fix feet broad, they will be too heavy 
and troubleſome to move. a ſhews the ſection of the width, 
þ the frame of wood at the baſe, Cc the arch of hoops, and 
d a ſmall ſlip of wood, which is faſtened to the under ſide 
of the hoops to keep them in their proper poſition. 

The diſtance between each hoop ſhould not be more than 
one foot, and there ſhould be two rows of ſtrong pack- 
thread or rope-yarn on each fide of the arch running from 
hoop to hoop at the places marked, e: e. e. e. to keep the 
oiled paper from ſinking down with wet. The length of 
each framg ſhould not be much more than ten feet, which 
will be ſulkcient length for covering three plants, that be- 
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| ing about the fine of a three light frame, for if they are 
longer, they will be heavy and troubleſome to move; there. 
fore there ſhould be as many of theſe frames made, as may 


be neceſlary for covering the quantity of plants def 
ths of dete Chas "=. 


Fig. 2. repreſents two lengths 
ſhews the profile of the frame, and H repreſents the paper 
. "Av per 
2 back, that it may be ſeen how it is laid over the 
me. | 
Fig. 3. repreſents the other ſort of frame which is con. 
trived like the roof of a houſe, a ſhews a ſection of the baſe - 
6b the two ſlopes, c one of the fides which is contrived to 
be raiſed at any time to admit air to the plants, 4 ſhews the 
place where this ſhuts down, and e the prop which ſu 
rts it. If in the making of theſe framies every other light 
is made with hinges ſo as to be raiſed, and on the oppofite 
fide they are contrived to riſe alternately, it will be a very 
good method, for then air may be given at the fide con- 
trary to the wind; and in very warm weather, when the 
plants require a large ſhare of air, they may all be raiſed 
on both ſides, which will make a thorough air to the whole 
bed. Fig. 4. ſhews the plan of theſe frames; aud Fig. g. 
the ſame erected; g repreſents the profile of it, and F the 
cmm—_ of paper. This ſort of frame may be made of 
pantile laths, or of flips of deal of like dimenſions, becauſe - 
they ſhould not be too heavy ; but the baſe of the frame to 
| which theſe are faſtened ſhould be more ſubſtantial. Some 
| * who have made trial of both, recommend the latter 
or the convenience of giving air to the plante, for there is 
no other contrivance in the firſt ſort for admitting the air, 
| but by raiſing the whole frame on one fide in proportion 
to the quantity of air intended to be admitted ; and when 
the ſeaſon is warm, they generally raiſe thoſe frames on 
both fides, and permit the plants to run out from under them, 
When theſe frames are made, if they are well painted 
| over with the following compoſition, it will greatly preſerve 
them, viz. To every fix pounds of melted pitch, add half 
a pint of Linſeed oil, and a pound of bnick-duſt ; theſe 
ſhould be well mixed together, and uſed warm ; when this 
dries it becomes a hard cement, ſo that no moiſture can pe- 
netrate through it, and is the beſt ſort of pigment for all 
timber expoſed to the weather, I have ever ſeen uſed; fo 
that where the colour is not offenſive to the fight, it ſhould 
be preferred to every other. 
When the frames are thoroughly dry, the paper ſhould 
be paſted on to the frames. The beſt ſort of paper for this 
purpoſe, is what they call Dutch Wrapper ; this is ſtrong, 
and when oiled over becomes pellucid, ſo admits the rays 
of light through it extremely well. After the paſte i; well 
dried, the paper ſhould be oiled over on the outſide, which, 
if well done with Linſeed oil, will be ſufficient, for the oil 
| will ſoak quite through the paper, ſo there will be no ne- 
ceflity for oiling both ſides, nor for doing it over more than 
once. 'The oil ſhould be dry before the frames are ex- 
poſed to the wet, otherwiſe the paper will tear. In the 
paſting of the paper on the frames, there ſhould be care 
taken to french It very ſmooth, and alſo to paſte it to all 
the ribs of the frames, and alſo to the packthreads, to pre- 
rent the wind from raiſing the paper, which would ſoon 
tear it when it became looſe. 
The above deſcription, together with the annexed plan, 
it is hoped, will be ſufficient inſtructions for any one who 
is defirous of making theſe covers; and what has been be- 
fore mentioned under the article MEL on, will be directions 
enough for the uſe of them; ſo that I ſhall only add one 
caution which may be neceſſary to repeat here, which is, 
not to keep theſe covers too cloſe down over the plants, leſt 
it draw them too weak, ſo that air ſhould always be ad- 
mitted to the plants at alk-times in proportion to the warmth 
of the ſeaſon, Theſe 
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. Theſe covers of oiled paper are not only uſeful for cover- 
lng of Melons, but are the beſt things to cover cuttings of 
exotic plants, when planted, that can be contrived ; and 
tte alſo capable of being uſed for many other purpoſes, 
I The paper will ſeldom laſt longer than one ſealon, ſo it 
will require a new covering every ſpring; butif the frames 
are well made, and when they are out of uſe, laid up in 
ſhelter from the wet, they will laſt ſeveral years, eſpecially 
ir there is a band of Straw laid round the Melon-bed, upon 
which the frames may ſtand, ſo they will not reſt upon the 
und, and the Straw-bands will prevent the damp from 
riſing ſo as to rot them. Theſe Straw-bands are ſuch as are 
recommended for the hot- beds of Aſparagus in winter. 

STRAMONIUM. See DaTura. 

'STRATIOTES. Lin. Gen. Plant. 607. Water Soldier. 

The CHARACTERS are, 8 

It has one flower, inclaſed in a compreſſed obtuſe ſheath, com- 
poſed of two leaves, which are keel-ſhaped and permanent. The 
empalement of the flower is of one leaf, trifid, and ere. It 
bas three almoſt heart-ſhaped petals, which are twice the ſize of 
the empalement, and about twenty lamina inſerted in the recep- 
tacle of the flower, terminated by fingle ſummits. The germen is 
filuated under the empalement, ſupporting fix flyles, divided in two 
parts, crowned by fingle fligmas. The germen afterward be- 
comes an oval - narrowed on every ſide, having fix angles, 
and as many cells, filled with oblong incurved ſeeds. 

We have but one SrEcies of this genus, viz. 

STRATIOTES (Aloides.) Lin. Flor. Lapp. 222. Water 
Soldier, Water Aloe, or Freſh Water Soldier. 

This plant is in ſhape like the Aloe, but the leaves are 
thinner, and ſerrated on the edges very ſharply ; they are 
of a grayiſh colour, and about a foot long; between the 
leaves, from the center of the plant, ariſe one, two, and 
ſometimes three ſtalks, almoſt the length 'of the Jeaves, 
each being terminated by a three-forked ſheath,. out of 
which burſts one white flower, compoſed of three roundiſh 
heart-ſhaped petals, with many yellow ſtamina in the mid- 
dle. Below the flower is ſituated a conical germen, which 
is reverſed, the broad end ſtanding upward, and the nar- 
row downward. This becomes a fix-angled capſule, hav- 
ng fix cells, filled with ſeeds. It grows plentifully in 
ſanding waters in the Iſle of Ely, and many places in the 
north of England, from whence young plants may be pro- 
cured in ſpring, when they firſt riſe on the ſurface of the 
water; and theſe being placed in large ponds or canals, 
will ſtrike down their roots, and propagate without any 
farther care. In autumn the plants fink down to the bot- 
tom of the water, and riſe again in the ſpring. 

STRAWBERRY. See Fraacarta. 

STRAWBERRY-TREE. See ArBurTvus. 
inn Tourn. Inſt. R. H. 598. tab. 369. Storax- 

ce, 

The CHaRACTERS are, 

The flower has a ſhort cylindrical empalement, indented in 
froe parts; it has one funnel-ſhaped petal, with a ſhort cylin- 
drical tube, whoſe brim is cut into five large obtuſe ſegments, 


which ſpread open; it has ten or twelve awl-ſhaped ftamina, 


poſed circularly, inſerted in the petals, and terminated by ob- 

long ſummiis; and a roundiſh germen, Supporting a fingle /iyle 

the length of the lamina, crowned by a ragged fligma. The 

Ser men afterward turns to a roundiſh fruit with one cell, in- 

N two nuts, which are plain on one fide, and convex on 
e other, 


We have but one Sygcres of this genus, viz. 
STYRAx (Offeinale.) Hort. Cliff. 187. The Storax-tree. 
This plant grows plentifully in the neighbourhood of 
ome, and alſo in Paleſtine, and ſeveral of the iſlands in 


lie Archipelago, from whence the fruit has been brought 


t 


- 
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| to England, where there. have been many plants 


As 1 2 
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of 

late years in ſome curious gardens, 

It has a woody ſtalk, which riſes twelve or fourteen feet 
high, covered with a ſmooth grayiſh bark, ſending out many 
ſlender ligneous branches, garniſhed with oval leaves, ſhaped 
like thoſe of the Quince-tree, of a bright green on their 
upper fide, but hoary on their under, — 4 alternately on 
ſhort foot-ſtalks. The flowers come out from the fide of 
the branches upon foot-ſtalks, which ſuſtain five or fix 
flowers in a bunch; theſe have one very white petal, which 
is funnel-ſhaped, the lower part being tubulous and cy- 
lindrical, and the upper divided into five obtuſe ſegments, . 
which ſpread open, but not flat, rather inclining to an an- 
gle. Theſe are often ſucceeded by berries in England. 

It may be propagated by ſowing the ſeeds in pots, filled 
with freſh light earth, and plunged into a moderate hot- 
bed. If they are ſown the latter end of ſummer, and the 
pots kept in a moderate hot-bed of tanners bark all the 
winter, the plants will come up the ſucceeding ſpring ;- 
whereas thoſe ſown in the ſpring, often remain in the ground 
a whole year before the plants come up. 8 

When the plants are come up, they fhould be hardened 
gradually to the open air, into which they ſhould be re- 
moved in June, placing them in a ſheltered ſituation, ob- 
ſerving to keep them clean from weeds, as alſo to ſepply 
them with water duly in dry weather. In this place they 
may remain till autumn, when they ſhould be placed un- 
der a common hot-bed frame, where they may be ſcreened 
from hard froſt in winter, but in mild weather enjoy the 
free air as much as poſſible; for if they are kept too cloſe, 
their tops are very ſubject to grow mouldy. The leaves of 
theſe plants fall off in autumn, and in the ſpring, before 
they begin to ſhoot, they ſhould be ſhaken out of the pots, 
and their roots carefully parted, and each tranſplanted into 
a ſeparate ſmall pot, and plunged into-a very moderate 
hot-bed, obſerving to water aud ſhade them until they 
have taken root; after which they ſhould be inured to the 
open air by degrees, into which they muft be removed 1n 
June, placing them in a warm fituation ; in which place 
they may remain till the end of October, at which time 
they ſhould be removed into ſhelter for the winter ſeaſon. 
Theſe plants are tolerably hardy, and only require to be 
ſheltered from ſevere froſt while they are young, for in 
Italy they grow extremely well in the open air, and pro- 
duce fruit in great plenty, When the plants have grown 
three or four years in pots, and are become ftrong, ſome 
of them may be turned out of the pots, and planted in the 
full ground, againſt a wall to the ſouth aſpect, to which 


| their branches ſhould be trained, in the ſame manner as is 


practiſed with fruit-trees; in which fituation they will bear 
the cold of our winters very well, but in very fevere froſt 
it will be proper to cover the branches either with mats, 
Straw, or other light covering to prote& them. With this 
care the plants will flower annually, and in warm ſeaſons 
ripen their ſeeds. : OLE 

The gum of this tree is uſed in medicine, which is ob- 
tained by making inciſions in the tree. It is brought from 
Turkey, but it is ſo adulterated by mixing ſaw-duſt or other 
ſtuff with it, that it is very difficult to meet with any that is 
pure. It has a moſt pleaſant fragrant odour; it ĩs called Sty- 
rax Calamita, becauſe it was tranſported in hollow canes. 

Of late years there has been another ſpecies of Storax 
imported here from North America, which is collected from 
the liquid Amber-tree. This has been titled Liquid Storax- 
by ſome, but is very different from that which 15 brought 
from Turkey, and is clear, incliuing to yellow; it is brought 
ſometimes liquid, and at cthers it 1s in the ſun to a 
concrete reſin before it is traniporte | 

| ; | 4 SUBER. 
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SUBER. See Quercus. 
SUCCORY. See Cicnorniun. 
SUMACH. See Ravs. 
SURIANA. Plum. Nov. Gen. 37. tab. 40. 

The CHARACTERS are, 

The empalement of the flower is permanent, compoſed of five 
ar-ſhaped ſmall leaves. The flower has five oval petals the 
gt h of the empalement, which ſpread open; it has five 
flamina, which are ſhorter than the petals, terminated by fingle 
Summits, and ſi ue roundiſh germen, ſupporting a flender flyle the 
length of the flamina, which is inſerted in the middle to the fide 
of the germen, crowned with an obtuſe figma. The germen 
afterward becomes five roundiſh ſeeds joined together. 
We have but one Sytc1txs of this genus, viz. 

SUR1aNnAa (Maritima.) Hort. Cliff. 492. Suriana. 

This plant grows naturally by the ſea-fide in moſt of the 
iſlands of the Weſt-Indies, where it riſes with a thick ſhrubby 
ſtalk eight or nine feet high, covered with a dark brown 
bark, dividing into branches; the upper part of which are 


cloſely garniſhed with leaves on every fide, ſtanding with- 


out order ; they are rounded at their points,- and fit cloſe 
to the branches, having no foot-ſtalks, and of a dirty green 
colour. From between the leaves come out the foot · ſtalks 
of the flowers, which are about an inch long ; theſe do 
each ſuſtain two, three, or four yellow flowers, which have 
ſome four, and others five petals, rounded at their points, 
and almoſt heart-ſhaped ; theſe are ſucceeded by roundiſh 
ſeeds, which are joined together, fitting in the empalement. 
_ flowers have two, others three, four, or five ſeeds to 
each. 

It is propagated by ſeeds, which muſt be ſown on a hot- 
bed early in the ſpring; and when the plants are come up, 
they muſt be carefully cleared from weeds, and frequently 
refreſhed with water. In warm weather the glaſſes of the 
hot-bed ſhould be raiſed every day, to admit freſh air to 
the plants, to prevent their drawing up too weak. When 
the plants are fit to remove, they ſhould be taken up care- 
fully, and each planted in a ſeparate ſmall pot, and plunged 
into a hot-bed of tanners bark, obſerving to ſhade them 
until they have taken new root; after which they muſt 
have freſh air admitted to them every day, in proportion to 
the warmth of the ſeaſon. In this 3 the plants may 
remain till autumn, when the nights begin to be cold; at 
which time they ſhould be removed into the ſtove, and 
plunged into the bark- bed. During the winter ſeaſon theſe 
plants muſt be kept very warm, eſpecially while they are 
young, otherwiſe they will not live through the winter in 


this country. They muſt alſo be frequently refreſhed with 


water; but it muſt not be given to them in large quantities 
in cold weather, for too much moiflure in winter will ſoon 
deſtroy them. Theſe plants make but flow progreſs the 
firſt year; afterwards they will grow pretty freely, if they 
are not ſtinted. In ſummer they muſt have a large ſhare 
of air, by opening the glaſſes of the ſtoves; and if their 
leaves are covered with filth (which the plants in floves 
often contract,) they ſhould be carefully waſhed with a 


ſponge, otherwiſe the plants will not only appear unfightly, 
but it will retard their growth. 


SYCAMORE. See AcEkR majvus. 
SYMPHY TUM. Tourn. Inſt. R. H. 138. tab. 56. Com- 


The CHARACTERS are, 


T he flewer has a f ve · cornered, erec, permanent empalement, 
cut into five acute parts; it has one petal with a ſhort tube, 


above which the limb has a ſwelling belly and thicker tube; the | 


brim is indented in five obtuſe parts, which are reflexed ; the 
chaps are armed with five awl-ſhaped rays, which are connected 
in a cone ; it has five awl-ſhaped tamina, which are alternate 
with the rays of the chaps, terminated by erect acute ſummits, 


ara Hl Hua. 


on every branch ſtand oppoſite, 


and a hal 
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ermen afierward turns 10 four 
gibbous acute-pointed ſeeds, which ripen in the empalement. 
The Srciss are, | 
1. SYMPHYTUM (Officinale) foliis ovato-lanceolatis de- 
currentibus. Hort. Cliff. 47. V with oval, ſpear. 
ſhaped, running leaves ; Comfrey with a purple flower. 

2. SYMPHYTUM (Tubereſum) foliis ſummis oppoſitis. 
Lin. Sp. Plant. 136. Comfrey with the upper leaves placed 
oppefte e ee. 

3. SYMPHYTUM (Orientale) foliis ovatis ſubpetiolatis. 
Lin. Sp. Plant. 136. Comfrey with oval leaves and ſhort fact. 


ftalks. 


There are ſeveral other ſpecies of this genus, but thoſe 
which are here enumerated, are all the ſorts at preſent to 
be found in the Engliſh gardens. 

The firſt ſort grows naturally in England, but the moſt 
common here is that with a whitiſh yellow flower, which is 
found growing by the fide of ditches and other moiſt places 
in great plenty, bet that with purple flowers is the moſt 
common in Holland and Germany ; theſe are ſuppoſed to 
be accidental varieties, which differ in the colour of their 
flowers; however, this difference is permanent in the plants 
raiſed from ſeeds, as I have many times found; nor are the 
two kinds ever found mixed where they grow wild, for in 
thoſe places where the blue is found, the whate 1s never 
ſeen, and vice verſa: but as there are no ſpecific differ- 
ences between them, I ſhall not ſeparate them. 

The common Comfrey has thick roots, compoſed of 
many fleſhy fibres or fangs, which run deep in the ground; 
they are black on the outſide, but white within, full of a. 
ſlimy tenacious juice. The lower leaves are large, long, 
ſharp-pointed, hairy, and rough. The ftalks riſe two feet 
high, which are garniſhed with oval ſpear-ſhaped leaves, 
ending in acute points ; they are hairy, rou h, and from 
their baſe runs a leafy border along the ſtalk. From the 
upper part of the ſtalk are ſent out ſome fide branches, 
which are commonly garniſhed with two ſmaller leaves, 
and are terminated by looſe bunches of flowers, which are 
reflexed ; each flower has one tubulous petal, whoſe upper 
petal is bellied and thicker than the lower, and the chaps 
are cloſed by the ſtamina and rays, which croſs it, and 
ſhuts up the tube. Theſe in the common Engliſh fort are 
of a yellowiſh white, and the foreign one is of a purple 
colour. 

The ſecond ſort grows naturally in Germany. The roots 
of this are compoſed of many thick fleſhy knobs or tubers, 
which are joined by fleſhy fibres: the ſtalks inchne on one 
fide ; they rife a foot and a half high; the leaves on the 
lower part are fix inches long, and two and a half broad in 
the middle, ending in acute points, and are not ſo rough 
and hairy as thoſe of the other ſpecies ; they are placed al- 
ternate, and fit cloſe to the ftalks. The two upper leaves 
and juſt above them are 
looſe ſpikes or bunches of pale yellow flowers, whoſe ns 
are ſtretched out farther beyond the empalement than thoſe 
of the other. . 

The third ſort grows naturally on the fide of rivers 7 
Conſtantinople; this has a perennial root like the firſt; the 
ſtalks grow two feet high; the leaves are rounder, and 2 
armed with raugh prickly hairs. The flowers are blue, an 
grow in bunches like thofe of the firſt ſort. * 

Theſe plants may be cultivated either by ſowing k - 
ſeeds in the ſpring, or by parting of their roots; the = 
way being the more expeditious, is chiefly practiſed w ” 4 
they are planted for uſe. The beſt ſeaſon for parting oo 
roots is in autumn, at which time almoſt every piece Eo 
root will grow. They ſhould be planted about * fy 

4 aſunder, that they may have room to * 4 


s * R 


weeds, for they are extremely hardy, and will grow upon 
almoſt any ſoil or in any ſituation. | 

SYRINGA. Lin. Gen. Plant. 22. Lilac. 

The CHARACTERS are, 

The flower has a ſmall, tubulous, permanent empalement of one 
haf, indented in four parts; it has one petal, with a long cylin- 
drical tube, cut into four obtuſe ſegments at the brim, which 
ſpread open, and two very ſhort lamina, terminated by ſmall 
Jummits, flanding within the tube; it has an oblong germen, 
ſupporting a ſhort flender flyle, crowned by a thick bifid ftigma. 
The germen afterward turns to an oblong, compreſſed, acute- 
pointed capſule with two cells, opening with two valves con- 
trary to the partition, including in each cell one oblong acute- 
jointed ſeed, with a membranaceous border. 

The SyEcies are, 
1. SYrInGa (Pulgartis) foliis ovato-cordatis. Hort. Cliff. 
6. Syringa with —_ heart-ſhaped leaves; or blue Lilac. 

2. SYRINGA (Perfica) foliis lanceolatis. Lin. Sp. PI. g. 
Syringa with ſpear-ſhaped leaves; commonly called Perfian 
Taſmine. . ; 

3. SYRINGA (Laciniata) foliis lanceolatis integris diſ- 
ſectiſque laciniata. Hort. Cliff. 6. Syringa with entire ſpear- 

aped lea es, and others which are cut and jagged ; commonly 
called cut leave Perſian Jaſmine. 


The firſt ſort is very common in the Engliſh gardens, | 


where it has been long cultivated as a flowering ſhrub. It 
1s — to grow naturally in ſome parts of Perſia, but 
is ſo hardy as to reſiſt the greateſt cold of this country. 
There are three varieties of this ſhrub, which are com- 
monly cultivated in the Englifh gardens, which differ in the 
colour of their flowers, and alſo in that of their ſhoots and 
leaves ; one of theſe has white flowers, one blue, and the 
third has purple flowers ; the latter is commonly known by 
the title of Scotch Lilac, to diſtinguiſh it from the other. 
This is the moſt beautiful of the three, and is probably 
called the Scotch Lilac, becauſe it was firſt mentioned in the 
Catalogue of the Edinburgh garden. Whether this was 
raiſed from ſeeds, or which —— way it was obtained I 
could never learn, but I take it to be a diſtinct ſpecies from 
the others, though there 1s not marks enough upon them 
to diſtinguiſh their ſpecific differences, becauſe I have raiſed 
many of the plants from ſeeds, which have always retained 
their difference ; as have alſo the white, when they were 
propagated by ſeeds, ſo that they may be rather eſteemed 
as diſtin ſorts, although by the rules now admitted for de- 
termining ſpecific differences, they may not have ſufficient 
marks whereby to diftinguiſh them; and as they have been 
by moſt of the modetn botaniſts joined together, I ſhall not 
ſeparate them again, but ſhall mention the particulars in 
which they differ. 

Theſe ſhrubs grow to the height of eighteen or twenty 
feet in good ground, and divide into many branches ; thoſe 
of the white fert grow more erect than the other, and the 
purple or Scotch Lilac has its branches more diffuſed than 
either. The branches of the white are covered with a 
ſmooth bark, of a gray colour; thoſe of the other two are 
darker. The leaves of the white are of a very bright green, 
but thoſe of the other are of a dark green; their ſhape and 
ſize are ſo near as not to be diſtinguiſhed thereby. They 
are heart-ſhaped, and are placed oppoſite. The buds of 
the future ſhoots, which are very turgid before the leaves 
fall, are of a very bright green in the white ſort, but thoſe 
of the other two are of a dark green. The flowers are 
always produced at the ends of the ſhoots of the former 
year, and below the flowers come out ſhoots to ſucceed 
them ; for that part upon which the flowers ſtand, decays 
down to the ſhoots below every winter. There are gene- 


rally two bunches or panicles of flowers joined at the end 


m— 
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| and will require no farther care but to keep them clear fm -of each ſhoot ; thoſe of the blue are the ſmalleſt, and are 


placed -thinner than either of the other. The bunches on 
the white are larger ; the flowers are cloſer placed, and 
larger than the blue; but thoſe of the Scotch are , 
and the flowers are fairer than thoſe of either of the other, 
ſo make a much finer appearance. The panicles of flowers 
grow erect, and being intermixed with the fine green leaves, 
have a fine effect; and if we add to this the fragrancy of 
their flowers, it may be ranged.among the moſt beautiful 
ſhrubs which now decorate the En Tiſh gardens, They 
flower in May, and when the ſeaſon is cool, theſe ſhrubs 
will continue three weeks in beauty, but in hot ſeaſons the 
flowers ſoon fade. Their ſeeds are ripe in September, 
which, if ſown ſoon after, the plants will come up the fol- 
lowing ſpring ; but as their roots ſend out great plenty of 
ſuckers annually, fo few perſons ever take the trouble to 
propagate theſe plants by ſeeds. I have raiſed ſeveral plants 
of the three ſorts from ſeeds, and conftantly found them 
prove the ſame as the ſhrubs from which the ſeeds were 
taken. Theſe plants do generally flower the third year 
from ſeed ; and I have always found theſe plants not ſo apt 
to ſend out ſuckers, as thoſe which were produced by fack- 
ers, ſo are much more valuable; for the others put out ſuch - 
plenty of ſuckers, as that if they are not annually taken 
from the plants, they will ftarve them. 

Theſe plants thrive beſt upon a light rich ſoil, ſuch as 
the gardens near London are for the moſt part compoſed of ; 
and there they grow to a much larger ſize, where they are 
permitted to ſtand unremoved than in any other part of 
England; for in ſtrong loam, or upon chalky land, they 
make little reſs. If the ſuckers are ſmall; when they 
are taken from the old plants, they ſhould be planted in a 
nurſery, in rows three feet aſunder, and one foot diſtance 
in the rows, where they may ſtand a year or two to get 
ſtrength, and then they ſhould be removed to the places 
where they are to remain. The beſt time to tranſplant 
theſe ſhrubs is in autumn. 

There is 4 variety or two of theſe ſhrubs with blotched 
leaves, which ſome perſons are fond of; but as theſe varie- 
gations are the effect of weakneſs, ſo whenever the ſhrubs 
become healthy, their verdure returns again. 

The ſecond fort grows naturally in Perſia, but has been 
long cultivated in the Engliſh ens, where it 1s beſt 
known among the gardeners by the title of Perſian Jaſmine, 
This is a ſhrub of much lower growth than the former, 
ſeldom riſing more than fix or eight feet high. The ſtalks 
of this ſhrub are woody, covered with a ſmooth brown 
bark 3 the branches are flender, pliable, and extend wide 
on every fide; theſe frequently bend downward where they 
are not ſupported ; they are garniſhed with narrow ſpear- 
ſhaped leaves, placed oppoſite, of a deep 2 colour, 
ending in acute points. The flowers are produced in lar 
panicles at the end of the former year's ſhoots, in like 
manner as the former; they are of a pale purple colour, 
and have a very agreeable odour. Theſe appear the latter 
end of May, ſoon after thoſe of the common ſort, and con- 
tinue longer in beauty j but theſe do not perfect their ſeeds 
in England. 

There is a variety of this with almoſt white flowers, 
which has of late years been obtained ; but whether it came 
from ſeeds, or was accidentally produced by ſuckers from 
the purple kind, I cannot ſay. | | | 

T he third ſort differs from the ſecond in having two forts 
of leaves; thoſe on the lower part of the branches are for 
the moſt part entire; theſe are broader and ſhorter than 
thoſe of the ſecond, and do not end in fo ſharp points. 
The leaves on the younger branches are cut into three or 
five ſegments, like winged leaves almoſt to the midrib. 
The branches of this ſort are ſlenderer and weaker than 

5 E 2 thoſe 
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thoſe of the ſecond ; their bark is of a darker brown, and 
the flowers of a brighter urple colour. 
This was brought into before the other, and came 
by the Perſian title Agem. theſe ſorts are uſually 
propagated by ſuckers, which their roots ſend out in great 
plenty; theſe ſhould be carefully taken off from the old 
plants in the autumn, and planted in a nyrſery in the ſame 
r for the firſt, where they may 


| TAB 


| ABERN EMON'TANA. Plum. Gen. Nov. 18. 
o \þ tab. 30: | 
The 


CrHaRACTERS are, 

The flower has a ſmall empalement, cut into fue acute parts; 

it has one funncl-ſhaped petal, with a long cylindrical tube, 
evhich is bellied at both ends, and at the brim is cut into 


tube, terminated by ſummits which join together, and two ger- 

men, ſupporting an awl-ſhaped ftyle, crowned by decayed fligmas. 
be germen afterward turns to two bellied capſules, which are 

horizontally reflexed, opening quith one valve, having one cell, 

Filled with oblong oval ſeeds, lying imbricatim, and ſurrounded 

evith ulp. . | 2 . 

he SPECIES are, 

1. TABERNAMONTANA (Citrifolia) foliis glomerato- 
umbellatis oppofitis ovatis lateralitus corymboſis laterali- 
bus. Lin. Sp. 303. Tabernemontana with oval leaves, which 
are placed oppoſite, and flowers growing in a corymbus on the 
fas of the branches. | 

2. TABERNZEMONTANA (Ala) foliis oblongo-ovatis 
acuminatis oppoſitis, flaribus corymboſis terminalibus. Ta- 
bernamontana with oblong, oval, acute-pointed leaves, which 
are placed of poſite, and flowers growing in a corymbus, termi- 
nating the branches. 

3. TABERNZMONTANA (Laurifelia) foliis oppoſitis ova- 

libus obtufiuſculis. Lin. Sp. 308. Tabernæmontana with oval 
abtuſe leaves placed oppoſite. | 
4. TABERNEMONTANA (Amfonia) foliis alternis, cau- 
libus ſubherbaceis. Lin. Sp. 308. Tabernemonta with herba- 
CEOWS 22 and alternate leaves. 
. The firſt ſort grows naturally in Jamaica, and ſome of 
the other iſlands in the Weſt-Indies. Sir Hans Sloane has 
figured it in his Hiſtory of Jamaica, under the title of Ne- 
num arboreum folio latiore obtuſo, flore luteo minore. 
Tab. 186. fig. 2. Tree lite Nerium with à broader obtuſe leaf, 
and a ſmaller yellow flower. 

This riſes with an upright woody ftalk to the height of 
Efteen or fixteen feet, covered with a ſmooth gray bark, 
which abounds with a milky juice, and ſends out ſeveral 
branches from the fide, which grow ere, garniſhed with 

thiek leaves, which have a milky juice, of a lucid green, 
and have many tranſverſe veins from the midrib to the 
border, ſtanding oppoſite on foot-ſtalks an inch long. The 
flowers eome out in roundiſh bunches from the wings of the 
alk ; they are ſmall, of a bright yellow colour, and have 


— 


| grow 


then be treated in the ſame way as the ſuckers. | 


. 


long; the brim is cut into five acute points, which ſpread 


in their native ſoil, are ſucceeded by two ſwelling capſules, 


| foe | like the ſcales of fiſh, and are included in a ſoft pulp. 
oblique ſegments ;- it has five ſmall lamina in the middle of the | 


| they are five Inches long, and two and a half broad, rounded 


| 
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two years to get ſtrength, and may then be 
lanted to the places where are deſigned to remaig, 
be plants which are ſo propagated, are always very pro. 
lific in ſuckers ; far which reaſon it will be a better way to 
raiſe them by laying down their young branches, which in 
one year will be ſufticiently rooted to tranſplant, and ma 


TAB 
open like thoſe of the common Jaſmine. Theſe flowers; 


joined at their baſe, but ſpread from each other horizon- 
tally, and are filled with o long ſeeds, lying over each other 


The ſecond fort was diſcovered by the late Dr. William 
Houſtoun in the year 1730, growing naturally at La Vera 
Cruz. This riſes with a woody ftalk ten or twelve feet 
high; covered with a wrinkled gray bark, ſending out many 
branches toward the top, which are garniſhed with oblong 
oval leaves, of a lucid green, and of a thick confiſtence ; 


at both ends, but terminate with an acute point. Theſe 
are placed oppoſite, and have ſhort foot-ftalks. The flowers 
come out in pretty large roundiſh bunches at the end of the 
branches ; thgy are white, and ſmaller than thoſe of the 
firſt ſort, having an agreeable ſcent. Theſe are ſucceeded 
by ſhorter and rounder pods, which ſpread from each other 
horizontally like the former. | 
Both theſe plants are very impatient of cold, fo will not 
live in this country, unleſs they are placed in a warm ſtove. 
They may be propagated by ſeeds or cuttings ; if by ſeeds, 
they muſt be procured from the countries where the plants 
row naturally, for the ſeeds are never ripened in England; 
theſe ſhould be ſown early in the ſpring on a hot-bed, and. 
when the plants are come up, they muſt be carefully tranſ- 
planted into ſmall pots, filled with light rich earth, and. 
plunged into a hot-bed of tanners bark, being careful to 
thade them in the heat of the day until they have taken new 
root; after which time, they muſt have free air admitted to 
them every day when the weather is warm ; but if the 
nights ſhould prove cold, the glafles of the hot-bed ſhould 
be covered with mats every evening, ſoon after the ſun 
goes off from the bed. Theſe plants muſt be often re- 
freſhed with water, but it muſt not be given to them in 
large quantities, eſpecially while they. are young, for 25 
they are full of a milky juice, they are very ſubject to rot 
with much moiſture. | 
The plants may remain during the ſummer ſeaſon in the 
hot-bed, provided the tan is ſtirred up to renew the heat 
when it wants, and a little new. tan added; but at Michael- 
mas, when the nights begin to be cold, the plants ſhould 
be removed, and plunged into the bark-bed in the ſtove ; 
where, during the winter ſeaſon, they muſt be kept in 2 


an agrecable odour. The tube of the flower is half an inch | 


moderate degree of warmth, and in cold exe Hor 
"2 SU 


AG 
have but little water given them. As theſe plants 


too tender to live in the open air in this country, they 
— conſtantly remain in the love, N in ys wea- 
8 may have free air admitted to them, by opening 
of aſſes, be in cold weather they 'muſt be kept warm. 
Wick this management the plants will tbrive and produce 
their flowers; and as their leaves are always green, they 
vill make a pleaſant diverfity amongſt other tender exotic 
plants in the ſtove. 
The third fort grows naturally in Jamaica, and alſo in 
of the other warm iſlands of America. This riſes 
with a ſhrubby talk fourteen feet high, ſending out a few 
branches toward the top, garniſhed with oval obtuſe leaves, 
oppoſite. The flowers are produced in a racemus ; 
they are yellow, and have an agreeable odour. This plant 
requires the ſame treatment as the two others. | 
The fourth ſort is a perennial plant, whoſe roots wall 
- live a few years, but the ſtalks decay every autumn; it 


= naturally in Virginia, where it was diſcovered by 
r 


Clayton, who gave it the title of Amſonia. This 
ſends up in the ſpring two or three ſtalks a foot high, which 
are white, having no odour, but terminate the ſtalks ; it 

uces no ſeeds in this country, ſo is only ——— by 
offsets, which renders this plant rare in England. 
The plants of the three firſt ſorts may alſo be propagated 
by corny. ah uring the ſummer ſeaſon, which ſhould be cut 
off from the old plants, and laid to dry in the ftove five or 
fix days before they are planted, that the wounded parts 
may heal, otherwiſe they will rot. Theſe cuttings ſhould 
be planted in pots, filled with freſh light earth, and plunged 
into the hot-bed of tanners bark, and cloſely covered with 
a hand-glaſs, obſerving to ſhade them from the ſun in the 
middle of the day in hot weather, as alſo to refreſh them 
now and then with a little water. When the cuttings have 
taken root, they may be tranſplanted into ſeparate pots, 


and treated in the ſame manner as thoſe which are raiſed 


from ſeeds. 
TACAMAHACA. See PorvLvus. 
TAGETES. Tourn. Inſt. R. H. 478. tab. 278. African, 
er French Marigold. | 
The CHARACTERS are, 
The common empalement of the flower is fingle, oblong, erect, 
and five-cornered ; the fiower is cempeund and radiated ; the 
ray or border i: cempoſed of five female half florets, which are 
tongue Paped. T be diſt or middle is made up of hermaphrodite 
frets, which are tubulcus, cut into five obtuſe . ved theſe 
have five h t hair-like lamina, terminated ly cylindrical ſum- 
mits, and an oblong germen, ſupporting a ſlender Hyle, crowned 
by a bifid reflexed ftigma. The germen a becomes a 
Angle, linear, compreſſed ſeed, almeſt the 
ment, crowned by five acute pointed uncqual ſcales. 
'Fhe Species are, 


1. FaceTEs (Frecta) caule fimplici erecto, pedunculis 


Dudis unifloris. Hort. Cliff. 418. Tagctes with a ſingle ered? 
Fall, and naked 
Hfrican Marigold. 

2. TaceTEs (Patula) caule ſubdiviſo diffuſo. Hort. 
Cliff. 418. Tagetes with a diffuſed ſubdivided flalk ; commonly 
called French Marigold. 

3. Taceres (Minuta) caule ſimplici erecto, pedunculis 
ſquamoſis multifloris. Hort. Cliff. 419. Tagetes ævitb @ /ingle 
trect flalk, and ſcaly foot. talls bearing many flower 5. 

4. Tacrres (Rotwndifolia) caule ſimplici ereRto,. follis 
cordatis ſimplicibus, edunculis nudis uni oris. Tagetes 


wth a fengle fall, ſugęle heart-ſhaped lea des, and naked foot- 


— 


i. 


tb of the empale- | 


feot-flalis bearing one ſlower ; or upright | 


—_— 
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| monly titled African, or African Marigold ; of this there 
are the following varieties : | | 

1. Pale yellow, or brimſtone colour, with fingle, double, 
and fiſtulous flowers. 

2. Deep yellow with ſingle, double, and fiſtulous flowers. 
p 3. Orange-coloured, with fingle, double, and fiſtulous 

owers. a | 

4. Middling African, with Orange-coloured flowers. 

5. Sweet-ſcented African. | | 

Theſe are all very ſubject to vary, ſo that unleſs the ſeeds 
are very carefully ſaved from the fineſt flowers, they are 
very apt to degenerate: nor ſhould their ſeeds be too long 
ſown in the ſame garden without changing it, for the ſame 
reaſon ; therefore, thoſe who are defirous to have theſe 
flowers in perfection, ſhouid exchange their ſeeds with ſome 
perſon of integrity at a diſtance where the ſoil is of a dif- 
ferent nature, at leaſt every other year. If this is done, 
the varieties may be continued in perfection. 

This plant is ſo well known as to need no deſcription. 
2 flowers from the beginning of July, till the froſt puts a 

op to it. | | 

The ſecond fort grows naturally in Mexico, but has been 
long in the Engliſh gardens, where it is diſtinguiſhed from. 

the firſt by the title of French Marigold. | 

Of this there are ſeveral varieties, ſome of which have 
much larger flowers than others, and their colour varies 
greatly ; there are ſome which are beautifully variegated, 
and others quite plain; but as theſe are accidents ariſing 
from culture, ſo they do not merit fagther diſtinction; for 
I have always found that ſeeds ſaved Trom the moſt beauti- 
ful flowers will degenerate, eſpecially if they are ſown in 
the ſame garden for two or three years together, without 
changing the ſeed. 

Theſe plants are annual, ſo muſt be propagated from- 
ſeeds every ſpring, which may be ſown upon a moderate 
hot-bed the beginning of April ; and when the plants are 
come up, they ſhould have plenty of freſh air, for if they 
are drawn too much, they will not afterward become hand- 
ſome, notwithſtanding they have all pofſfible care taken of 
them. When they are about three inches high, they ſhould 
be tranſplanted on a very moderate hot-bed, which may be 
arched over with hoops and covered with mats, for theſe 
plants are hardy enough to be brought up without glaſſes ;: 
in this bed they ſhould be planted about fix inches aſunder 

each way, obſerving to water and ſhade them until they 
have. taken root; but as the plants acquire ftrength, they 

ſhould be inured to bear the open air by degrees; and about 
the end of May they ſhould be taken up with a ball of earth 

to the root of each plant, and planted into the borders of 
the parterre-garden, or into pots, for furniſhing the courts, 

&c. ſhading them carefully from the ſun till they have 

taken new root, and alſo ſupplying them duly with water, 

When their towers appear, if any ſhould prove fingle, the 
plants ſhould be deſtroycd, and then thoſe in pots may be 

removed to the court where the ſeveral varieties, being 
intermixed with other annual. plants, afford an agreeable 

variety. 

Theſe plants have a ſtrong diſagreeable ſcent, eſpecially 
when handled, for which reaſon they are not ſo greatly 
eſteemed for planting near habitations ; but the flowers of 
the ſweet-ſcented fort being more agreeable, are generally 
preferred, eſpecially for planting in ſmalÞ-gardens; 

The third fort grows naturally in Chili in the Spaniſh 

This is a plant of taller growth than either 


Veſt-Indies. 
of the former. The ſtalk is ſingle, erect, and branches a 


little toward the top; it riſes about ten feet high ; the 
The firſt fort grows naturally in Mexico, but bas been | branches grow erect. »The leaves are narrower than either: 
long cultivated. in the Engliſh gardens, where ic is com- | cf the other. The foot-ſtalks of the flowers . 

| f ED | aud - 


Halli, having one feuer. 


TAM | 
Rand. ereQ cloſe to the ſtalk ; theſe ſuſtain three or four 


ſmall white flowers, which appear very late in autumn; ſo 
that unleſs it is kept in a.glaſs-caſe, the ſeeds will not ripen 
here. This plant has very little beauty, ſo is only preſerved 
for the ſake of variety. | 
The fourth ſort riſes with an upright ſtalk about two 
feet high, ſending out a few branches toward the top, gar- 
niſhed with heart-ſhaped leaves, ſtanding upon long ſlender 
foot-ftalks, ending in very acute points, being in ſhape 
like thofe of the black Poplar, rough to the touch, and are 
Mijghtly crenated on their edges; the branches and ſtalks 
are each terminated by one large yellow flower, ſtanding 
upon a long naked foot-ſtalk. The empalement of the 
flower is ſhort ; the leaves of which it is compoſed are ob- 
long and oval, drawing to a point. The female florets, 
which compoſe the rays or border, are much longer than 
the empalement. The hermaphrodite florets, in the diſk 


or middle, are equal; they are of a deep yellow colour, 


and make a appearance, for the flowers are double. 
This plants was diſcovered by the late Dr. Houſtoun grow- 
ing naturally at La Vera Cruz in New Spain, from whence 
he ſent the ſeeds to England. | 

The two laſt ſorts are not ſo hardy as, the former, ſo the 
ſeeds of theſe ſhould be ſown earlier in the ſpring upon a 

good hot-bed; and when the plants are fit to remove, they 
ſhould be tranſplanted on a freſh hot-bed, at about three 
inches diſtance each way, obſerving to ſhade them from the 
ſun till they have taken new root ; then they ſhould be 
treated in the ſame way as the Amaranthus, and other ten- 
der annual plants, being careful not to draw them up weak ; 
when they have ſpread ſo as to meet each other, they ſhould 
be taken up with balls of earth to their roots, and planted 
* filled with light rich earth, and plunged into a hot- 
under a deep frame, where the plants may have room 

to grow, being careful to ſhade them from the ſun till they 
have taken new root; after which they muſt have air and 
water in proportion to the warmth of the ſeaſon ; and when 
the plants have grown too tall to remain longer in the frame, 
they ſhould be removed to an airy glaſs-caſe, where they 

may ſtand to flower and ripen their Reds. 

TAMARINDUS. Tourn. Int. R. H. 660. tab. 445. 

The Tamarind-tree. 
The CHARACTERs are, 

The empal:ment of the flower is compoſed of five oval plain 
leaves, which are equal; the flower has five petals, which are 
almoſt like thoſe of the butterfly kind, one of them flanding ered ; 
tIvo are placed like wings en each fide, and two reſiect dewn- 
ward; it has three awl-ſhaped lamina, fituated in the ſinuſes 
of the empalement, and are arched toward the upper petal, ter- 
minated by fingle ſummits, and an oblong oval germen, ſupporting 
an aaul. ſbaped aſcending flyle, crowned by a jingle ſtigma. The 
germen afierward becomes a long, ſwelling, compreſſed pod, hav- 
ing a double cover, and one cel} containing three, four, or five 
angular compreſſed ſeeds, ſurrounded with pulp. 

We have but one SyEcies of this genus, viz. 

TamanrinDus (Indica.) Hort. Cliff. 18. The T amarind- 
tree. 

This tree grows naturally in both Indies, and alſo in 
Egypt; but it has been ſuppoſed by ſome eminent botaniſts, 
that the Tamarind which grew in the Eaſt-Indies, was dif- 
ferent from that of the Weſt, becauſe the pods of the firſt 
are almoft double the length of thoſe of the latter. The 

ods which have been brought me from the Eaft-Indies, 

ave generally been ſo long as to contain five, fix, and 
ſometimes ſeven ſeeds, whereas thofe of the Weſt-Indies have 
very rarely more than four; but the plants which I have 
raiſed from the ſeeds of both ſorts, are fo like as not to be 
diftinguiſhed, therefore I ſuppoſe it may be owing to the 
wil or culture, that one is fo much larger than the other, 
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This tree grows to a very large fize in thoſe | 
| where it is a native, but in England it will not —— 
of a ſtove, eſpecially in winter. The lem is very list. 
covered with a brown bark, and divides into many 2 
at the . which ſpread wide every way, and are clof 
garniſhed with winged leaves, compoſed of fixteen or erbse 
pair of lobes, without a ſingle one at the end. The lobes 
are about half an inch long, and a fixth part of an inch 
broad, of a bright green, a little hairy, and fit cloſe to 
the midrib. The flowers come out from the fid 
e of the 
branches five, ſix, or more together upon the ſame foot 
ſtalk in looſe bunches ; theſe are compoſed of fire reddiſh 
petals, one of which is reflexed upward like the ſtandard 
in ſome of the butterfly lowers, two others ſtand on 
ſide like the wings, and the other two are turned down. 
wards; theſe (in the countries where the plants grow na- 
turally) are ſucceeded by thick compreſſed pods, two, three, 
four, or five inches long, having a double ſkin or cover 
and ſwell in every place where the ſeeds are lodged, fall 
of an acid ſtringy pulp, which ſurrounds ſmooth, com- 
preſſed, angular ſeeds. 

The Tamarinds which are brought from the Eaſt-Indies, 
are darker and drier, but contain more pulp, being pre- 
ſerved without ſugar, and are fitter to be put into medicines 
than thoſe from the Weſt-Indies, which are redder, have leſs 
pulp, and are preſerved with ſugar, ſo are pleaſanter to the 
palate. | 

The plants are preſerved in the gardens of thoſe who have 
conveniency to maintain rare exotic-trees and ſhrubs, 

They are eaſily propagated by ſowing their ſeeds on a 
hot- bed 1n the ſpring ; and when the plants are come up, 
they ſhould be planted each into a ſeparate ſmall pot, filled 
wich light rich earth, and plunged into a hot-bed of tanners 
bark to bring them forward, obſerving to water and ſhade 
them until they have taken root; and as the earth in the 
pots appear dry, they muſt be watered from time to time, 
and ſhould have air given to them in proportion to the 
warmth of the ſeaſon, and the bed in which they are placed ; 
when the pots in which they are June are filled with 
their roots, the plants ſhould be ſhifred into pots of a 
ſize, which muſt be filled up with rich light earth, and 
again plunged into the hot-bed, giving them air, as before, 
according to the warmth of the ſeaſon; but in very hot 
weather the glaſſes ſhould be ſhaded with mats in the heat 
of the day, otherwiſe the ſun will be too violent for them 
through the glaſſes, nor will the plants thrive, if they are 
expoſed to the open air, even in the warmeſt ſeaſon ; ſo 
that they muſt be conſtantly kept in the bark-ftove both 
ſummer and winter, treating them as hath been directed for 
the Coffee-tree, with whoſe culture they will thrive exceed- 
ing well. 

Theſe plants, if rightly managed, will grow very faſt; 
for I have had them apwards of three feet high in one ſum- 
mer from ſeed, and have had two plants which produced 
flowers the ſame ſeaſon they were ſown ; but this was acci- 
dental, for none of the older plants have produced any 
flowers, although I have ſeveral plants of different ages, 
ſome of which are fixteen or eighteen years old, and about 
twelve feet high, with large ſpreading heads. ; 

TAMARIX. Lin. Gen. Plant. 337. The Tamarik. 
| The CHARACTERS are, 

T he empalement of the flower is obtuſe, erect, and permanent ; 
it is cut into frue parts; the flower has five oval concave petals, 
awbich ſpread open, and five hair-like lamina, terminated by 
roundiſh ſummits ; it has an acute-pointed germen without a Hyle, 
crowned by three oblong, feathery, twiſted ſtigmas. T be ermen 
afterward turns to an oblong acute-pointed capſule with three 
corners, having one cell, opening awith three valves, conlaining 


q 


many /mall downy ſeeds. The 
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The Srreizs are, 


1. TaMarix (Gallica) floribus pentandris. Hort. Cliff. 
11. Tamariſt with flowers having five flamina ; or French | 
. | 
e (Germanica) floribus decandris. Hort. 
Cliff. 111. Tamariſt whoſe flowers have ten lamina ; or Ger- 
gar Tamar il. a | F 
The firſt ſort grows naturally in the ſouth of France, in 
in, and Italy, where it riſes to a middling fize, but in 
England is ſeldom more than fourteen or ſixteen feet high. 
The bark is rough, and of a dark brown colour ; it ſends 
out many ſlender branches, moſt of which ſpread out flat. 
and hang downward at their ends; theſe are covered with 
Cheſtnut coloured bark, and garniſhed with very narrow 
rely divided leaves, which are ſmooth, of a bright green 
colour, and have ſmall leaves or indentures which lie over 
ach other like ſcales of iſh. The flowers are produced in 
ſpikes at the end of the branches, ſeveral of them 
ing on the ſame branch. The ſpikes are about au 
inch long, and as thick as a large earth-worm. The flow- 
ers are ſet very cloſe all round the ſpike; they are very 
ſmall, and have five concave petals, of a pale fleſh colour, 
with five ſlender ſtamina, terminated by roundiſh red ſum- 
nits, and are ſucceeded by oblong, acute-pointed, three- 
cornered capſules, filled with ſmall downy ſeeds, which 
ſeldom ripen in England. 

The wood, bark, and leaves of this tree, are uſed in 
medicine, and are accounted ſpecific for all diſorders of the 
ſpleen, as being believed to lefſen it mach. The bark is 
ſometimes uſed for rickets in children. 

The ſecond ſort grows naturally in Germany, in moiſt 
land; this is rather a ſhrub than tree, having ſeveral lig- 
neous ſtalks arifing from the ſame root, which row erect, 
ſending out many fide branches, which are alſo erect, 
having a pale green bark when young, which afterward 
changes to a yellowiſh colour. The leaves are ſhorter, 
and fet cloſer together than thoſe of the other ſort, and are 
of a lighter green, approaching to a gray colour; the flow- 
ers are produced in long looſe ſpikes at the end of- the 
branches, ſtanding ere&; they are larger than thoſe of the 
former, and have ten ſtamina ſtanding alternately. 

Theſe both caſt their leaves in autumn, and it is pretty 
late in the ſpring before the young ones puſh out, which 
renders them leſs valuable; they are now frequently planted 
n gardens for ornament, and, when they are mixed with 
other ſhrubs, make a pretty variety. | 

They may be eafily propagated by laying down their 
tender ſhoots in autumn, or by planting cuttings in an eaſt 
border in the ſpring before they begin to ſhoot, which, if 
ſupplied with water in dry weather, will take root in a 
ſort time; but they ſhould not be removed until the fol- 
lowing autumn, at which time they may be either placed 
in a nurſery to be trained up two or three years, or elſe 
into the quarters where they are deſigned to remain, ob- 
krving to mulch their roots, and water them according as 
the ſeaſon may require, until they have taken root ; after 
which, the only culture they will require is to prune 
-d the ſtraggling ſhoots, and keep the ground clean about 

em. 


TAMUS. Lin. Gen. Plant 991. The black Briony. 
The CHARACTERS are, 

It has male and female flowers on different plants. Thoſe of 
tbe male plants have empalements, cumpoſed of fix oval, ſpear- 
ſaped, ſpreading leaves ; they have no petals, but have fix ſhort 
Hamina, terminated by erect ſummits ; the flowers of the female 
bave bell-ſpaped en:palements of one leaf, cut into fix ſpear- 
fraped ſegments, which fit upon the germen ; theſe have no pe- 
tals, but have oblong puctured nectarii fitting on the infide of 


tach ſegment of the empalement, and a large, oblong, oval, 
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ſmooth germen under the empalement, with a cylindFical foyle, | 
crowned by three reflexed indented fiigmas. The germen after= 
ward becomes an oval berry with three cells, including two glo- 
balar jeeds. 


The SPECIES are, 
1. Tauus (Communis) foliis cordatis indiviſis. Hort. 
Oliff. 458. Black Briony with heart-ſhaped undivided leaves; 


common black Briony. 


2. Tamvs (Cretica) foliis trilobis. Lin. Sp. Pl. 1028. 
Black Briony <vith leaves which are divided into three lobes. 

The firſt fort is rarely cultivated in gardens, but grows 
wild under the ſides of hedges in divers parts of England, 
and is there gathered for medicinal uſe. The root is very 
iarge, fleſhy, and has a dark brown ſkin or cover; the 
talks are ſmooth; and twine round any neighbouring ſup- 
port, whereby they riſe to the height of ten or tw-lve feet, 
garniſhed with ſmooth heart-ſhaped leaves, of a lucid green, 
which are alternate. The flowers are produced in long 
bunches from the fide of the ſtalks ; thoſe of the male plants 
fall off ſoon after their farina is caft abroad, but the female 
flowers are ſucceeded by oval ſmooth berries, which are 
red when ripe. | 

It may be eafily propagated by ſowing the ſeeds ſoon 
after they are ripe, under the ſhelter of buſhes, where, in 
the ſpring, the pou will come up, and ſpread their 
branches over the buſhes, and ſupport themſelves, requiring 
no farther care, and their roots will abide many years in 
the ground without decaying. 

The ſecond ſort was diſcovered in the iſland of Crete by 
Dr. Tournefort, who ſent the ſeeds to the Royal Garden at 
Paris; this has a rounder root than the other. The ſtalks 
twine round any neighbouring ſupport in like manner ; the 
leaves of this are divided into three lobes, in which the 
principal difference conſiſts. This is an abiding plant, 
which is hardy enough to live in the full ground in England, 
and may be propagated as the other. | 
TANACETUM: Tourn. Inft. R. H. 461. tab. 261. 


| Tanſey. - 


The CRARAcrExs are, 
It has a flower compoſed of hermaphrodite and female florets, 
contained in one common, hemiſpherical, imbricated empalement, 
wwhoje ſcales are compact and acute-pointed. The hermaphrodite 


florets, which compoſe the diſt of the flower, are funnel-ſhaped, 


cut into five ſegments, which are reflexed ; theſe have five ſhort 
hair-like lamina, terminated by cylindrical tubulous ſummits, and 
a ſmall cblong germen, ſupporting a ſlender Hyle, crowned by a 
bifid revolved ſtigma. T he germen afierward becomes an oblong 
naked ſeed. The female florets are trifid, which compoſe the rays 
or border, aud are deeply divided within; theſe have an oblong 


germen with a ſlender ftyle, crowned with two reflexed ſtigmas, 


but no ſtamina. 
The SyEcies are, 

1. Tanact1um (Pulgare) foliis bipinnatis inciſis ſ r- 
ratis. Hort. Cliff. 398. Tanſey with doubly-winged cut leaves, 
awhich are ſawed; or common yellow T anſey. 

2. TanaceTum (Sibericum) foliis pinnatis, laciniis li- 
neari-filiformibus, corymbis glabris, caule herbaceo. Lin. 
Sp. Plant. 844. Tanjey with winged leaves, which are cut 
into linear thread-like ſegments, a ſmooth cerymbus, and an her- 
baceous Halt. | : ; 

3. TanactTum (Bal/amita) ſoliis ovatis integris ſer- 
ratis. Hort. Cliff. 398. Tax/ey wich oval, entire, ſawed 
leaves; Cofſtmary, or Alecoaſt. 5 HO 

4. Tanacetum (Frutico/um) foliis pinnatifidis, laciniis 
lanceolatis obtuſiuſculis integerrimis. Lin. Sp. Plant. 844. 
Tanſey with wing-pointed leaves, having ſpear:ſbaped, entire, 
obtuſe ſegments ; or African Tree Tanſey. 8 

5. TanaceTum (Suffruticoſum) toliis pinnato-multifidis, 
laciniis linearibus ſubdiviſis. Hort. Cliff. 398. Tanſey with 
mary 


x aw E. — 


ſawed, of a deep 
ful odour. The ſtalks divide near the top into three or 


A. N. 


˖ 7 evinged leaves, beving liucar fig awhich are 
divided and acute; or ſhrubby African 7 an/ty, with leaves like 
the cut-leaved Lavender. * 

6. TanaczTum (Crithmifelins) {o'':5 pinnatis, pinnis 
linearibus remotis integerrimis. IL. . Plant. $43. Tan- 


fey. with winged leaves, whoſe lobes cr: linear, grow at a dif | 


tance from each other, and are entire. 

"The firſt ſort is the common Tanſey, which is uſed in 
medicine and the kitchen ; this grows naturally by the fides 
of roads, and the borders of fields in many parts of Englard. 
It has a fibrous creeping root, which wil! ſpread to a great 
diſtance, where they are not confined, from which ariſe 
many channelled ſtalks from two to almo four feet high, 
according to the goodneſs of the ſoil, garniſhed with 
doubly-winged leaves, whoſe lobes are cut and ſharply 
colour, and have a pleaſant grate- 


four branches, which ſtand ereR, and are terminated by 
umbels of naked yellow flowers, com poſed of many florets, 
which are included in hemiſpherical ſcaly empale ments. 

There are three varieties of this, one with a curled leaf, 
which is titled Double Tanſey by gardeners ; another with 
variegated leaves; and a third with larger leaves, which 
have little ſcent ; but, as theſe have acciden:ally been pro- 
duced from ſeeds of the common Tanſey, they are not 

enumerated as diftin& ſpecies. | 

This ſort is eaſily propagated by the creeping roots, 
which, if permitted to remain undiſturbed, will, in a ſhort 
time, overſpread the ground where they are permitted to 
grow ; ſo that wherever this is planted in a garden, the 

ips ſhould be placed two feet aſunder, and in particular 
beds, where the paths round them may be often dug, to 
keep their roots within bounds. They may be tranſplanted 
either in ſpring or autumn, and will thrive in almoſt any 
ſoil or ſituation. 

The common Tanſey is greatly uſed in the kitchen early 
in the ſpring, at which ſeaſon, that which is in the open 
ground, or eſpecially in a cold ſituation, is hardly forward 
enough to cut, ſo that where this is much wanted at that 
ſeaſon, it is the beſt way to make a geutle hot-bed in De- 
cember, and plant the old roots thereon without partin 
them, and arch the bed over with hoops, to cover it wit 
mats in cold weather, by which method the Tanſey will 
come up in January, and be fit to cut in a ſhort time after. 

The ſecond ſort grows naturally in Siberia ; this has a 

rennial fibrous root. The ſtalks riſe three feet high; the 

eaves are narrow and winged ; the lobes are very narrow, 

and end in two or three points, which are entire ; the 
flowers are produced in ſmall thin umbels from the fide, 
and at the top of the ſtalk; they are yellow and but ſmall, 
the umbels having few florets in each. It may be propa- 
gated in the ſame way as the firſt. 

The third ſort grows naturally in the ſouth of France and 
Italy, but is here planted in gardens, and was formerly 
pony much uſed in the kitchen, and alſo in medicine. 

he roots of this are hard, fleſhy, and creep in the ground ; 
the lower Icaves are oval, ſawed on their edges, of a grayiſh 
colour, and have long foot-ſtalks. The ſtalks riſe from 
two to three feet high, and ſend out branches from the fide, 
8 with oval ſawed leaves like thoſe at the bottom, 

ut ſmaller, and ſit cloſe to the ſtalk. The flowers are 
produced at the top of the ſtalks in a looſe corymbus; they 
are naked, and of a deep yellow colour. The whole plant 
has a ſoft pleaſant odour. 

It is propagated eaſily by parting of their roots; the beſt 
time for this is autumn, that they may be well eftabliſhed 
in the ground before the ſpring. Where this plant is cul- 
tivated for uſe, the plants ſhould be planted in beds at two 
feet * every way, that they may have room to grow, 


| they ſhould be tranſplanted and parted to keep them wh 


for in two years the roots will meet, ſo every other 


| compaſs ; they will thrive in almoſt any foil or ſituat 
2 rr 1 8 
The fourth ſort grows naturally at the Cape of Good 
Hope; this riſes with a ſhrubby ſtalk eight or ten feet high 
ſending out branches on every fide, garniſhed with wins. 
pointed leaves, whoſe ſegments are ſpear-ſhaped, entire, 
and blunt-pointed.. The flowers are produced in {majj 
roundiſh bunches at the end of the branches; they are of 
a ſulphur colour. 'The ſeeds rarely ripen in England. 
The fifth fort was brought from the Cape of Good Hope, 
where it grows naturally; this riſes with a branching under 
fhrub ſtalk two feet high, garniſhed with wing pointed 
leaves, whoſe lobes are very narrow, and frequently cut 
into acute ſegments. The flowers are produced in {mal} 
roundi i bunches at the end of the branches; they are larger 
than tnoſe of the former ſort, and are of a bright yellow 
colour. 
Ie ſixth ſort grows naturally at the Cape of Good Hope; 
this has a thick ſhrubby ſtalk, covered with a gray bark, 
which riſes ſeven or eight feet high, ſending out many 
branches on every fide, which are cloſely garniſhed with 
linear-winged leaves, whoſe lobes or pinnz are very nar. 
raw, and ſpread from each other. The leaves fit cloſe to 
the ſtalks on every fide; the branches are terminated by 
cloſe, large, roundiſa bunches of bright yellow flowers, 
Some of the foot - ſtalks ſuſtain but one, others two, three, 
or four fowers upon each; there is a ſucceſſion of them on 
the ſame plants till late in autumn, and thoſe which come 
early in the ſeaſon will be ſucceeded by ſeeds. 
I The fourth and fixth forts are too tender to live through | 
the winter in the open air, ſo muſt be kept in pots, and 
removed into ſhelter before hard froſts come on; they are 
all of them eaſily propagated by cuttings, which may be 
planted in a bed of loamy earth during any of the ſummer 
months; theſe ſhould be ſhaded from the ſun until they - 
have taken root, and muſt be frequently refreſhed with 
water. When they have good roots, they ſhould be taken 
.up with balls of earth, and planted in pots, placing them 
in a ſhady ſituation till they have taken new root; then they 
may be removed to a ſheltered fituation, placing them 
among other hardy exotic plants, where they may remain 
till late in October, when they muſt be put into ſhelter. 
| Theſe plants are ſo hardy, as only to require protection 
from hard froſt, ſo muſt not be tenderly treated, and in 
mild weather ſhould always be as much expoſed to the air 
as poſſible, to prevent their drawing weak. 
TAN, or TANNERS BARE, is the bark cf the Oak- 
tree, chopped or ground into coarſe powder, to be uſed in 
tanning or drefling of ſkins, after which it is of great uſe 
in gardening : firſt, by its fermentation (when laid in 2 
proper quantity,) the hcat of which is always moderate, 
and of long duration, which renders it of great {crvice for 
hot-beds; and ſecondly, after it is well rotted, it becomes 
excellent manure for all ſorts of cold ſtiff land, upon which 
one load of Tan is better than two of rotten dung, and will 
continue longer in the ground. 
The uſe of Tan for kot-beds has not been many years - 
known in England. The firſt hot-beds of this fort which 
were made in England were at Blackheath in Kent, above 
fourſcore years ago; theſe were deſigned for the raiſtng 0 
Orange: trees; but the uſe of theſe hot-beds being but little 
known at that time, they were made but by two or ou 
| perſons, who had learned the uſe of them in Hollard an 
Flanders, where the gardeners ſeldom make zny ether w_ 
beds; but in England there were very few hot - beds mace o 3 
Tanners Bark, before the Ananas plants were introduce 
into this country, which was in 1719, ſince which time 
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the uſe of theſe hot-beds have been more general, and are | retain their heat long, ſo that they will not anſwer the pur- 


now made in all thoſe gardens where the Ananas plants ate 
cultivated, or where there are collections of tender exotic 
lants preſerved; and the gardeners here are now better 
illed in the making and managing of theſe hot-beds, than 
in moſt other countries, which might render it leſs neceſ- 
fary to give a full deſcription of them here; but yet, as 
there may be ſome perſons in the remote parts of England, 
who have not had an opportunity of informing themſelves 
of the uſe of Tanners Bark for this purpoſe, I ſhall inſert 
the ſhorteſt and plaineſt method of making and managing 
them, as they are praiſed by the moſt knowing 2 
who have long made uſe of theſe hot- beds; and firſt I ſhall 
begin with the choice of the Tan. | 

The tanners, in ſome parts of England, do not grind the 
bark to reduce it into ſmall pieces, as is commonly praQtiſed 
by the tanners near London, where there is great difference 
in the ſize of the Bark, ſome being ground much ſmaller 
than the other, according to the different purpoſes for which 
it is intended; but in many places the Bark is only chopped 
into large pieces, which renders it very different for the uſe 
of hot- beds; for if the Tan is very coarſe, it will require a 
longer time to ferment than the ſmall Tan; but when it be- 
gins to heat, it will acquire a much greater degree, and 
will retain the heat a much longer time than the ſmall; 
therefore where chere is choice, the middling-ſized Tan 
ſhould be preferred, for it is very difficult to manage a hot- 
bed when made of the largeſt Tan; the heat of which is 
often ſo great, as to ſcald the roots of plants, if the pots 
are fully plunged into the bed; and 1 have known this 
violent heat continue upward of two months, ſo that it has 
been unſafe to plunge the pats more than half their depth 
into the Tan, till near three months after the beds have 
been made; therefore where the perſons, who have the 
care of theſe beds, do nor diligently obſerve their working, 
they may in a ſhort time deſtroy the plants which are placed 
in the beds: on the other hand, if the Tan is very ſmall, it 
will not retain the heat above a month or fix weeks, and 
will be rotten and unfit for a hot-bed in a ſhort time; ſo 
that where the middle-fized Tan can be procured, it ſhould 
always be preferred to any other, otherwiſe it will be proper 
to mix the ſmall with the large Tan. 

The Tan ſhould be always ſuch as has been newly taken 
out of the pits, for if it lies long in the tanners yard be- 
fore it is uſed, the beds ſeldom acquire a proper degree of 
heat, nor do they continue their heat long; ſo that when 
it has been more than three weeks or a month out of the 
pit, it is not fo good for uſe as that which is new. If the 
Tan is very wet, it will be proper to ſpread it abroad for 
two or three days, to drain out the moiſture, eſpecially if 
It 15 in autumn or winter ſeaſon, becauſe then, as there will 
be little ſau to draw a warmth into the Tan, the moiſture 
will prevent the fermentation, and the beds will remain 
cold, but in the ſummer ſeaſon there is no great danger 
from the moiſture of the Tan. The heat of the ſun through 
the glaſſes will be then ſo great, as ſoon to cauſe a fermen- 
tation 1n the Tan. 

'Theſe Tan-beds ſhould always be made in pits, having 
brick - walls round them, and a brick pavement at the bot- 
tom, to prevent the earth from mixing with the Tan, which 
will prevent the Tan from heating. Theſe pits muſt not be 
leſs than three feet deep, and (ix feet in width; the length 
muſt be in proportion to the number of plants they are to 
contain ; but if they are not ten feet in length, they will 
not retain their heat long, for where there is not a good 
body of Tan, the outſide of the bed will ſoon loſe its heat; 
{o that the plants, which are there plunged, will have no 
benefit of the warmth, nor will the middle of theſe beds 


* 


poſe for which they are intended. 4. 
When the Tan is put into the bed, it muſt not be beaten 


or trodden down too cloſe, for that will cauſe it to adhere, 


and form one ſolid lump, fo that it will not acquire a pro- 
per heat ; nor ſhould it be trodden down at the time when 
the pots are plunged into the beds; to avoid which, there 
ſhould be a board laid croſs the bed, which ſhould be ſup- 
ported at each end, to prevent its reſting upop the Tan, upon 
which. the perſon ſhould ſtand who plunges the pots, ſo that 
the Tan will not be preſſed down too cloſe. When the Tan 
is quite freſh, and has not been out of the pits long enough 
to acquire a heat, the beds will require a fortnight or three 
weeks time, or ſometimes a month, before they will be of 
a proper temperature of warmth to receive the plants ; but. 
in order to judge of this, there ſhould be three or four. 
ſticks thruſt down in the Tan about eighteen inches deep, in 
different parts of the bed, ſo that by drawing out the ſticks, 
and feeling them at different depths, it will be eaſy tojudge 
of the temper of the bed; and it will he proper to let a 
few of theſe ſticks remain in the bed, after the plants are 
4 in order to know the warmth of the Tan, which 
may be better judged of by feeling theſe ſticks, than by 
drawing out the pots, or plunging the hand into the Tan. 
When the Tan is good, one of theſe beds will retain a 
pau degree of heat for near three months; and when the 
eat declines, if the Tan is forked up and turned over, and 


ſome new Tan added to it, the heat will renew again, and 


will continue two months longer ; ſo that by turning over 
the Tan, and adding ſome new Tan every two months, or 
thereabouts, as the bed is found to decline of its heat, they 
may be continued one year ; but every autumn it will be 


| proper to take out a good quantity of the old Tan, and to 


add as much new to the bed, that the heat of the bed may 
be kept up in winter; for if the heat is ſuffered to decline 
too much durin 
greatly; to prevent this, there ſhould always be ſome new 
Tan added to the bed in winter, when the heat is found to 
decline; but the Tan ſhould be laid in a dry place a week 
or ten days to dry before it is put into the bed, otherwiſe 
the moiſture will chill the old Tan in the bed, and prevent 
the fermentation; ſo that unleſs the Tan is turned over 
again, there will be little or no heat in the beds, which 
often proves fatal to the plants which are plunged in them; 
therefore whoever has the management of theſe beds, ſhould 
be very careful to obſerve conſtantly the warmth of the 
Tan, fince, upon keeping the beds in a due temperature of 
warmth, their whole ſucceſs depends ; and where this cau- 
tion is not taken, it frequently happens that the Ananas 

lants run into fruit very ſmall, or the plants are infefted 


y ioſects; both which are occaſioned by the growth of 


the plants being ſtopped, either by the decline of the heat 
of the Tan, or the heat being too great; therefore great re- 
gard muſt be had to that, eſpecially in winter. 

The great advantages which theſe Tan- beds have of thoſe 


which are made of horſe-dung, are the moderate degree of 


heat which they acquire, for their heat is never ſo violent 
as that of horſe-dung, and they continue this heat much 
longer; and when the heat declines, it may be r ncwed, 
by turning the beds over, and mixing ſome new Tan with 
the old, which cannot be ſo well done with horſe-dung, and 
likewiſe the beds will not produce fo great ſteam, which are 
often injurious to tender plants, fo that theſe lan- beds are 

much preferable to thoſe of horſe- dung for molt purpoies. 
Tan, when it is well rotted, is alſo an excellent manure 
for all cold and ſtiff lands; and if it is laid upon Graſs 
ground in autumn, that the rains in winter may waſh it 
into the ground, it will greatly improve the Graſs ; but 
8 F when 


the cold ſeaſon, the plants will ſuffer 
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when it is uſed new, or in the ſpring of the year, when 

weather comes, it is apt to cauſe the Graſs to burn, whi 
has occaſioned the diſufe of Tan in many places, but if pro- 
perly uſed, it will be found an excellent drefling for all ſliff 


ds. 
TAPIA. See CAT EVA. 

TARCHONANTHUS. Lin. Gen. Plant. 846. 

The CHARACTERS are, | | 
I. bas a flower compoſed of ſeveral hermaphrodite florets, in- 
in one common top-ſhaped empalement, wwhich is ſhort, per- 
manent, and huiry. The florets are uniform, ſunnel-ſhaped, and 
of one petal, indented in five parts at the top; they have each 
ve very Sort bair-like tamina, terminated ty cylindrical tubu- 
tous ſummits longer than the petal, and an oblong germen, ſup- 
porting a ſtyle the length of the lamina, crowned by two awl- 
ſhaped ftigmas, which open lengthways. T he germen afterward 
turns to a fingle oblong ſeed, crowned with down, which ripecns 
in the empalement. | 
We have but one Syecies of this genus, viz. 

TarcronanTHUS (Ceampheratus.) Hort. Cliff. 398. 
Shrubby African Fleabane with Sage leaves, ſmelling lite 
Campbire. | | 

This plant grows naturally at the Cape of Good Hope, 
and alſo in India; it has a ſtrong woody ſtalk, which riſes 
to the height of twenty feet, ſending out many ligneous 
branches at the top, garniſhed with leaves, which are in 
ſhape like thoſe of the broad-leaved Sallow, having a downy 
ſurface like thoſe of Sage, and their under ſides are white; 
theſe reſemble in ſmell the Roſemary leaves when bruiſed. 
'The flowers are produced in ſpikes at the extremity of the 
ſhoots, which are of a dull purple colour, ſo do not make 
any great appearance. The uſual time of its flowering is 
in autumn; but they continue great part of winter, and are 
not ſucceeded by ſeeds here. Theſe plants are preſerved 
to make a variety in the green-houſe, during the winter 
ſeaſon, by thoſe who are curious in collecting of foreign 
plants; they retain their leaves all the year. 

Ft is too tender to Jive through the winter in the open 
air in . but requires no artificial heat, therefore may 

in a common green-houſe with Myrtles, Olean- 
ders, and other hardy exotic plants in winter, and in ſum- 
mer may be expoſed with them in the open air, and treated 
in the ſame manner as they are. 

It may be propagated by cuttings, which ſhould be planted 
in May, in pots filled with light earth, and if they are 
plunged into a moderate hot-bed, it will promote their 
putting out roots. 'Theſe ſhould be ſhaded with mats, or 
covered with oiled paper, to ſcreen them from the ſun until 
they are rooted. By the middle of July theſe cuttings will 
have taken root, when they ſhould be each tranſplanted 
into a ſeparate pot, and placed in the ſhade until they have 
taken new root; after which time they may be placed with 
other hardy exotic plants in a ſheltered fituation, where they 
may remain till the middle r end of October, when they 
ſhould be removed into the green-houſe, placing them where 
they may have a large ſhare of air in mild weather. This 
plant is very thirſty, ſo muſt be often watered, and every 
year the plants muft be ſhifted, and, as they increaſe in 
ze, ſhould be put into larger pots. 

TARRAGON. Sce AzRoTAnum. 

TAXUS. Tourn. Inſt. R. H. 589. tab. 362. The Yew- 


The CrHaracTEeRs are, 


The male flowers are for the meſt part produced on ſeparate 
won aw thoſe with fruit; they have neither empalement or 
petals, but the germ is like a four-leaved cover; they hawe a great 
1 imber 75 flamina, which are joined at the bottom in a column 
longer than the germ, terminated by depreſſed ſummits, having 


eig ht points, opening on each fide their baſe, caſting their farina, | 


| 


TAX, 


The female flower: are like the male, having no" enipalenizyy 

petals, but have an oval acute- ated germen, bar = hit 
crowned by an obtuſe fi. The germen afterward become a 
berry lengthened from the receptacle, globular at the top, covered 
by a 1 a coat al bottom, open at the top, full of juice, and if 


a red colour, but, as it dries, waſtes away, including one oh 
oval ſced, whoſe top without the is * "*Y 
We have but one Sypzcits of this genus, viz. 

Taxvs (Baccata) foliis approximatis. Lin. Sp. Plant. 
1040. Yew-tree with leaves growing near each other ; or th 
common Lew. 

This tree grows naturally in England, and alſo in mog 
of the northern countries of Europe, and in North America, 
where, if it is ſuffered to ſtand long, wiill riſe to a 
height, and have very _—_ ſtems ; it naturally ſends out 
branches on every fide, which ſpread out, and are almoſt 
horizontal; theſe are cloſely garniſhed with narrow, ſtiff, 
blunt-pointed leaves, of a very dark green. The flowers 
come out from the fide of the branches in clufters ; the 
male flowers having many ſtamina, are more conſpicuous 
than the female; theſe, for the moſt part, are upon dif. 
ferent trees, but ſometimes are upon the ſame tree ; they 
appear the latter end of May, and the berries ripen in. 
autumn. 

There is hardly any ſort of ever-green tree, which has 
been ſo generally cultivated in the Engliſh gardens as the 
Yew, upon the account of its being ſo tonſile, as to be with 
eaſe reduced into any ſhape the owner pleaſed ; and it may 
be too often ſeen, eſpecially in old gardens, what a wretched 
taſte of gardening prevailed formerly in England, from the 
monſtrous figures of beaſts, &c. we find theſe trees reduced 
into ; but of late this taſte has been juſtly exploded by per- 
ſons of ſuperior judgment, for-what could be more abſurd 
than the — methods of planting gardens ? where, thoſe 
parts next the habitation, were crouded by a large quan- 
tity of theſe and other ſorts of evergreen: trees, all of which 
were clipped into ſome trite figure or other, which, befides. 
the obſtructing the proſpeQ from the houſe, and filling up 


flowers. Befide, it occafioned an annual expence to render 
the trees diſagreeable, for there never was a perſon, who 
had conſidered the beauty of a tree in its natural growth, 
with all its branches diffuſed on every fide, but muſt ac- 
knowledge ſuch a tree infinitely more beautiful than any 
of thoſe thorn figures, ſo much ſtudied by perſons of a gro- 
velling imagination. | 

The only uſe this tree is fit for in gardens, is to form 
hedges for the defence of exotic plants; for which purpoſe, 
when it is neceſſary to have hedges, it is the moſt proper of 
any tree in being; the leaves being ſmall, the branches are 
produced very cloſely together ; and if carefully ſhorn, they 


any other ſort of fence whatever, becauſe they will not be 
reverberated, as againſt walls, pales, and other cloſe fences ; 
therefore conſequently, are much to be preferred for ſuch 
purpoſes. | ; 
Theſe trees may be eafily propagated by ſowing their 
berries in autumn as ſoon as they are ripe (without clearing 


frequently diretted,) upon a ſhady bed of freſh undunged 
ſoil, covering them over about half an inch thick with the 
ſame earth. 


In the ſpring the bed muſt be carefully cleared: from 


\ refreſh the bed with water now and then, which will pro- 
| mote the growth of the ſeeds; many of which will come 
up the ſame ſpring, but others will remain in the ground 


until autumn or ſpring following; but where the ſeeds are 


preſerved above ground till ſpring before they are a+ 


the ground, ſo that little room was left for other ſhrubs and. 


may be rendered ſo cloſe, as to break the winds better than 


them from the pulp which ſurrounds them, as hath been 


weeds ; and if the ſeaſon prove dry, it will be proper to 
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the plants never come up till the year after, ſo that by ſow- 

ing _ as ſoon as they are ripe, there is often a whole 
ſa | 

7" Theſe plants, when they come up, ſhould be conſtantly 

cleared from weeds, which, if itted to grow amongſt 

them, would cauſe their bottoms to be naked, and frequently 

deſtroy the plants when they continue long undiſturbed. 

In this bed the plants may remain two years ; after which, 
in autumn, there ſhould be a ſpot of freſh undanged ſoil 
h prepared, into which they ſhould be removed the begin- 
ning of October, planting them in beds about four or five 
feet wide, in rows about a foot aſunder, and fix inches diſ- 
tance from each other in the rows, obſerving to lay a little 
mulch upon the ſurface of the ground about their roots, as 
alſo to water them in-dry weather until they have taken 
root ; after which they will require no farther care but to 
keep them clear from weeds in ſummer, and to train them 
according to the purpoſe for which they are deſigned. 

In theſe beds they may remain two or three years, ac- 
cording as they have grown, when they ſhould again be 
removed into a nurſery, placing them in rows at three feet 
diſtance, and the plants eighteen inches aſunder in the rows, 
obſerving to do it in autumn, as was before directed, and 
continue to trim them in the ſummer, for what they are in- 
tended ; after they have continued three or four years in 
this nurſery, they may be tranſplanted where they are to 
remain, always obſerving to remove them in autumn where 
the ground is very dry ; but on cold moiſt land it is better 
in the ſpring. | | 

Theſe trees are very ſlow in growing, but yet there are 
many very large trees upon ſome barren cold foils in divers 
parts of England, The timber of theſe trees 1s greatly 
eſteemed for many uſes. 

TELEPHIOIDES. See Anpracane. 

* TELEPHIUM. Tourn. Inſt. R. H. 248. tab. 128. Or- 
e. 
of The CRARACTERös are, = 
The empalement of the flower is permanent, compoſed of five 
leaves, which are obtuſe, and the length of the petals. The 
floxwer has five oblong obtuſe petals, and five awl-fhaped fta- 
mina which are ſhorter than the petals, terminated by proftirate 
Jummits, with a three-cornered acute germen, having no Ayle, 
crowned by three atute ſpreading fligmas. The germen afier- 
ward turns to a ſhort three-cornered capſule with one cell, open- 
ing with three valves, containing many round ſeeds. 
' Wee have but one SPEcits of this genus, viz. 
Trrzrhiun (Inperati.) Hort. Upſal. 70. Orpine, Live- 
long, or the true Orpine of Imperatus. 

This plant grows naturally in the ſouth of France and 
Italy. The root is compoſed of ligneous fibres, of a yel- 
lowiſh colour. The branches or ſtalks are ſlender, and 
trail upon the ground ; they are garniſhed with ſmall, oval, 
ſmooth leaves, of a grayiſh colour, which are ranged al- 
ternately along the ſtalk, having one longitudinal nerve 
running through the middle. The flowers are produced at 
the end of the branches in ſhort thick ſpikes, which are 
reflexed like thoſe of the Heliotropium. They are com- 
poſed of five white petals, which ſpread open, and are the 
length of the empalement, having five very ſlender ſtamina, 
terminated by yellow ſummits. 

This is propagated by ſeeds, which ſhould be ſown in 
autumn on a bed of freſh light earth, in an open ſituation, 
for if they are ſown in the | af hag the plants will not come 
up till the following ſpring. When the plants are come up, 
they ſhould be thinned, ſo as to leave them fix or eight 
inches aſunder, and ſhould be conſtantly kept clear from 
weeds; for if theſe are permitted to grow, they will ſoon 
overbear the plants, and deſtroy them. Theſe plants do 
not bear removing well, ſo ſhould ſtand in the place where 


| 
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they were ſown. In the ſummer they will flower, and the 
ſeeds will ripen in autumn, which will ſcatter ſoon if it is 
not gathered when ripe; and, if the ground is not diſturbed, 
the plants will come up in plenty, and require no other 
care than to keep them clear from weeds. 

TEREBINTHUS. See PisTACHIA. 

TERNATEA. See CIITORIA. 

TERRACES. A Terrace is a bank of earth, raiſed on 
a proper elevation, ſo that any perſon who walks routid a 
garden, may have a better proſpe& of all that lies round 
him; and theſe elevations are fo neceſſary, that thoſe gar- 
dens which are flat, and that have them not, are deficient. 
| When the Terraces are rightly ſituated, they are great 
ornaments, eſpecially when they are well made, and their 
aſcent not too ſteep. 

There are ſeveral kinds of Terrace-walks 
. by The great Terrace, which generally lies next to the 

ouſe. 

2. The fide Terrace, which is commonly raiſed above 
the level of the parterre, lawn, &c. 

3- Thoſe Terraces which encompaſs a garden. | 

As to the breadth of fide Terraces, this is uſually decided 
by its correſpondence with ſome pavilion, or ſome little 
jette or building; but moſt of all by the quantity of flu 
that 1s to ſpare for thoſe purpoſes. i 

The ſide Terrace of a garden ought not to 
twenty feet, and never wider than forty. 

As for the height of a Terrace, ſome allow it to be but 
hve feet high, but others more or leſs, according to their 
fancies ; but more exact perſons never allow above five or 
ſix feet, but in a ſmall garden, and a narrow Terrace-walk, 
three feet; and ſometimes three feet and a half high are 
ſufficient for a Terrace twelve feet wide, and four 2. are 
ſufficient for a Terrace of twenty feet wide; but when the 
garden is proportionably large, and the Terrace is thirty or 
forty feet wide, then it muſt be at leaſt five or fix feet high. 
The nobleſt Terrace is very deficient without ſhade, for 
which Elm-trees are very proper; for no ſeat can be ſaid 
to be complete, where there is not an immediate ſhade 
almoſt as ſoon as out of the houſe, and therefore theſe 


ſhady trees ſhould be detached from the body and wings of 
the edifice, 


TETRACERA. Lin. Gen. Plant. 604. 
The CHARACTERS are, 

T he flower has a permanent empalement of fix roundiſh ſpreads 
ing leaves; the three outer are alternate, and ſmaller than the 
other ; it has fix ſmall petals, which ſoon fall 7. and a great 
number of ength of the em- 


be leſs than 


flamina, which are permanent, the 
pali ment, terminated by ſingle ſummits ; it has feur oval germen, 
Jupperting a Sort agu. ſbaped ſtyle, crowned by an obtuſe ftigma. 
The germen afterward becomes four oval reflexed capſules, each 
having one cell, opem.._ at the ſeam on the upper fide, inclefing 
one roundiſh ſecd. k | 
We have but one SyEcirs of this genus, viz. 

TerTRacera (Polubilis.) Hort. Cliff. 214. | 

This plant grows naturally at La Vera Cruz, where it 
was diſcovered by the late Dr. Houſtoun, who ſent it to 
England, It has a woody ſtalk, which riſes to the height 
of twelve or fourteen ſeet, covered with a gray bark, ſend - 
ing out ſeveral flender ligneous branches, which twine about 
any neighbouring ſupport, garniſhed with oblong oval 
leaves, whoſe ſurface are very rough, ſlightly indented on 
their edges toward their points, having many. tranſverſe 
veins running from the midrib to the = Day placed alter- 
nate on the branches, ſtanding upon ſhort foot-ſtalks, of a 
grayiſſi colour on their upper ſurface, and brown on their 
under. The flowers are produced in panicles at the end of 
the branches; theſe panicles are compoſed of three or four 


| ſhort thick ſpikes, which branch out from the lower part 
| sF 2 o 
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of the principal ſpike, which is much longer 
than the other. The flowers have fix thin purple petals, 


and thicker | 


of the ſame length as the empalement, which are very fu- 


gacious, ſo that they ſoon fall off; theſe fit upon the ger- 
men. After the flowers are paſt, the four germen become 
ſo many oval capſules, which are reflexed backward ; theſe 


open lengthways on the upper fide, and have each one ob- 


long ſeed incloſed. 

This ſhrub is very different from that which Dr. Plukenet 
titles Fagus Americanus ulmi ampliſſimis foliis, capſulis 
bi 
this ſynonime to it. 

This is propagated by ſeeds, which muſt be procured 


from the countries where the plant naturally grows, which 


may probably be found in ſome of the Britiſh iſlands in the 
Weſt-Indies. I have received it from the iſland of Barbuda, 
where it was found by the late Dr. Creſſy, who ſent me ſpe- 
cimens and feeds. Theſe ſeeds are frequently abortive, 
for, upon examining them, there was ſcarce more than a 
twentieth part which had any kernels; the others appeared 
fair, but were hollow. 'The ſeeds ſhould be ſown in you 
filled with light earth, and plunged into a moderate hot- 
bed of tanners bark, where they muſt be- treated in the 
ſame way as other exotic ſeeds from the ſame countries; 
and as the plants ſeldom come up the ſame year, the pots 
ſhould be removed into the ſtove before winter, and plunged 
into the tan-bed, between the other pots of plants, where 
they ſhould remain till ſpring, when they ſhould be taken 
out and plunged into a freſh hot-bed of tanners bark, which 
will bring up the plants if the ſeeds were - When the 
Plants are fit to remove, they ſhould be each planted in a 
ſeparate ſmall pot, filled with light earth, and plunged into 
a good bed of tan, ſhading them from the ſun till they 
have taken new root; after which, their treatment muſt 
be the ſame as for the Annona, and the like tender exotic 
plants, which require to be kept always in the tan-bed. 
TETRAGONIA. Lin. Gen. Plant. 551. 
The CHaRacTERs are, 


The flower has a permanent coloured empalement, compoſed of 


dur oval plain leaves, fittin n the permen. It has no pe- 
— but gr rene a like wad 25h which are 2 
than the empalement, terminated by oblong proftrate ſummits, 
and a roundiſh four-cornered germen under the flower, ſupporting 
four awl-ſhaped flyles, which are recurved and as long as the 
flamina, with hairy fligmas the length of the flyles. The ger- 
men afterward becomes a thick capſule with 2 cells, having 
four angles, which have narrow wings or borders, containing 


one hard oblong ſeed in each. 
The SrEcies are, | 

1. TET& AGON1a (Fruticeſa) foliis linearibus. Flor. Leyd. 
Prod. 250. Tetragonia with linear leaves. 

2. TETRAGON1A (Decumbens) foliis ovatis integerrimis, 
caule fruticoſo decumbente. Tetragonia with oval entire 
leaves, and a ſbrubby trailing fall. 

3. TETRAGONI1A (Herbacea) foliis ovatis. Flor. Leyd. 
Prod. 250. Tetragonia with oval leaves. | 

Theſe plants grow naturally at the Cape of Good Hope. 
The firſt ſort has flender ligneous ftalks, which riſe three 
or four feet high, if they are ſupported, otherwiſe they trail 
upon the ground, covered with a light gray bark, and di- 
vide into a great number of trailing branches, which, 

when young, are ſncculent, of an herbaceous colour, co- 
vered with {mall pellucid drops, ſamewhat like the Diamone 
Ficoides, which reſtect the light. As the branches arc 
older, they become more ligneous; they are garniſhed with 
Thick, ſucculent, narrow, concave, blunt leaves, placed al- 
ternate, and at their baſe come out a cluſter cf {maller 
leaves. The flowers are produced from the wings of the 
Malks at every joint toward the end of the branches; ſome- 


gemellis. Amalth. 87. though Dr. Linnzus has added 


TET 
times they come fingly, at others there are two, and ſome. 


times three flowers at each joint; theſe have empalements 
of five leaves, which f. open, and are a little reflexed ; 


they are green without, and yellow within, . each having 
about forty ſtamina, which are terminated by oblong proſtrate 
ſummits, which fill up the middle of the flower. They 


appear in July and Auguſt, and are ſucceeded by larpe four. 


| cornered capſules, having four wings or borders, and four 


cells, each containing one oblong ſeed, which ripens in 
Winter. 

The ſecond ſort has larger ſtalks than the former, which 
branch out in like manner; the branches trail upon the 
ground where they are not ſupported; the young branches 
are very ſucculent, and almoſt as thick as a man's little 
finger; the leaves are two inches long, and one broad; 
their ſurface are covered with very ſmall pellucid drops, as 
are the ſtalks. The flowers are larger, and ſtand upon 
pretty long foot-ſtalks, three or four ariſing from the ſame 
points; the empalement, and alſo the ſummits, are of a 
pale ſulphur colour. | 

Theſe may be propagated by cuttings, which ſhould be 
cut from the plants a few days before they are planted, that 
the part where they are cut may be healed, otherwiſe they 
will rot, for the leaves and ſtalks of this plant are very full 
of moiſture. The beſt time to plant theſe cuttings is in 
July, that thzy may have time to make good roots beiore 
winter. They may be planted on a bed of friſh earth; 
and if they are ſhaded from the ſun in the heat of the day, 
it will be of ſervice to them. They ſhould be frequently 
refreſhed with water, but they muſt not have it in too 
great plenty, for that will rot them. In about fix weeks 
after planting, the cuttings will be ſufficiently rooted to 
tranſplant, therefore they ſhould be taken up, and planted 
in pots filled with light, freſh, undunged earth, and placed 
in a ſhady ſituation until they have taken new. root; after 
which time they may be placed with other herdy exotic 
plants, in a ſheltered ſituation, where they may remain 
till the middle or latter end of October; at which time they 
ſhould be removed into the green-houſe, and placed where 
they may enjoy as much free air as poſſible in mild wea- 
ther, for they only require to be protected from the froſt, 
being pretty hardy with reſpect to cold; but they ſhould 
not have too much moiſture in winter. - If theſe plants are 
planted in the full ground in the ſummer ſeaſon, they will 
grow prodigiouſly rank and large, as they alſo will if they 
are permitted to root into the ground through the holes at 
the — of the pots; therefore the pots ſhould be fre- 

uently removed to prevent it, for when they grow. too 
3 their leaves will be very full of moifture ; which, to- 
gether with the weight of the fruit, which are always pro- 
duced at the extremity of the branches, will weigh the 
branches upon the ground, and render the plants very un- 
ſightly. The plants of this kind commonly grow very 
ſtraggling; therefore the more their roots are confined in 
the pots, the more cloſe and ftinted will be the heads of 
the plants, which is what they ſhould always be kept to, 
in order to render them ſightly. The flowers of this plant 
have no great beauty, but as the whole face of the plant 1 
peculiar, it may be allowed a place in every collection of 
plants for the ſake of variety, fince it requires no great 
trouble to cultivate it. ; 

Theſe plants may alſo be propagated by feeds, which 
mould be ſown on a warm border of light freſh earth, where 
ſometimes they will remain a whole year before the piants 
come up; therefore when they do not come up the fi 
ſeaſon, the borders ſhould not be difturbed, but kept con- 
antly clear from weeds ; and when the oo are come up 
2bout four inches high, they ſhould be taken up and planted 
in pots (and treated in the ſame manner as hath dis or 
re 


— 


_ _ * _ 


— 
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reſted for the cuttings z) for if they are fuffered to grow in | 


The third ſort hath l 


, and trail upon the ground; theſe — decay 
- Midſummer, and new ſhoots are p 


border till oy they will not tranſplant ſo 
wal nor will they make ſo handſome plants. E 

arge fleſhy roots; the branches are 
tumn. 


oval, 
other ſorts. 


The flowers are produced from the wings of 
the leaves in ponent &. theſe are like thoſe of the ſecond 
fort, and have pretty long ſlender foot-ſtalks. The cuttings 
of this fort will grow, if they are planted early in the 
ſpring, ſo that it may be propagated with the ſame facility 
25 either of the other kinds. | 

All theſe forts require protection in winter; but if they 
are placed in an airy 22 or under a frame in winter, 
with Ficoides, and other hardy plants, where they may 
have a large ſhare cf free air in mild weather, and protected 
from the froſt, they will thrive much better than when they 
are more tenderly treated. 

TETRAGONOTHECA. Hort. Elth. 283. Baſtard Sun- 
flower. 

The CyarAcTERS are, 


The flower is compoſed of hermaphrodite and female florets, 


which are included in one large common empalement, cut into 


four plain, triangular, heart-ſhaped ſegments, which ſpread open. 
The diſt or middle of the flewer is made up of hermaphrodite 
florets, which are funnel-ſhaped, cut into five parts at the brim, 
which are refiexed ; they have five ſhort hair-like lamina, ter- 
minated by cylindrical ſummits, and a naked germen, ſupporting 
a ſlender ſtyle, crowned by two refiexed ftigmas. The germen 
afterward becomes one naked reundiſh jeed. The female half 
florets, which compoſe the ray or border of the flower, have 
their petals ſtretched out like a tongue on one fide, and are cut 
at their 2 into three equal acute parts. Theſe have no fla- 
nina, but a naked germen, ſupporting a flender fyle with two 
twiſted 4 and are ſucceeded by fingle naked ſeeds. 
We have but one SPEc1Es of this genus, viz 

TETRAGONOTHECA (Helianthoides.) Lin. Sp. Plant. g03. 
Dwarf or Baſtard Sun-flower. | | 

This plant is a native of Carolina; the roots of this plant 
are perennial, but the ſtalks are annual, and periſh in au- 
tumn on the approach of cold. The roots will abide through 
the winter in the full ground, if they are planted in a warm 
fituation, ſo do not require any ſhelter, except in very ſe- 
vere Winters; when, if they are covered over with rotten 
tan, or Peaſe-haulm, to keep out the froſt, there will be 
no danger of their being killed. 

About the latter end of April, or the beginning of May, 
the roots will ſend forth new ſhoots, which are garniſhed 
with large, oblong, rough leaves, placed by pairs, cloſely 
embracing 
edges, and are covered with ſmall hairs. The ſtalks uſually 
grew about two feet high in England, and branch out to- 
ward the top into ſeveral ſmaller ſtalks, each having one 
large yellow flower at their top, ſhaped like a Sun-flower, 
which, before it expands, is covered with the inflated em- 
palement. which is four-cornered. The ſeeds of this plant 
rarely ripen in England, but when they are obtained from 
abroad, they ſhould be ſown in the full ground in the ſpring 
of the year, where ſometimes they will remain a year be- 
fore the plants come up; ſo that if they do not come up 
the ſame year, the ground ſhouid not be diſturbed, hut 
kept clean from weeds, and wait till the ſecond year to ſee 
What plants will come ap. When tke plants appear, they 
muſt de kept clean from weeds, and if the ſeaſon ſhould 
frove dry, they will require to be frequently watered, In 
zutumn the plants ſhould be tranſplanted into the places 
Where they are to remain. | 4 


uced late in au- 
The leaves of this come out in - bunches ; they are | 


lain, and not ſo thick and ſucculent as thoſe of the 


| thod is to procure 


| 


the ſtalks; theſe are a little finuated on their 


f 
little incurved at the chaps. 

cut into tauo acute ſegments. 
into three ; the middle one is large and roundiſh, the two fide 
ones are acute and ere. It has four awl-ſhaped ftamina, which 
are longer than the 
Segments, terminated 
in four parts, ſupporting a flender ftyle, crowned by two ſlender 
| ffipmas. 


feeds, which ripen in the empalement. 


Kalt. 


caule decumbente. Lin. Sp. 782. 


T E U 
Theſe plants will live three years in a foil. and 
fituation ; but as it does not ripen ſeeds here, the beſt me- 
ſeeds from abroad annually. 
TEUCRIUM. Lin. Gen. Plant. 625. Tree Germander. 
. 5 bes are, 5 * 
empalement of the flower is of one leaf, cut into five acute 
al ſegments at þ 4 top, and is permanent. The flower is of 
lip kind with one petal, having a ſhort cylindrical tube a 
The mpper lip is erect, and deeply 
The Nau ip ſpreads, - and is cut 


lip, and are prominent between the 
ſmall ſummits. It has a germen divided 


he germen afterward turns to four roundiſh naked 


The SrEec1es are, | 

1. Teucrivm (Flawum) foliis cordatis obtuse ſerratis, 
floralibus integerrimis concavis, caule fruticoſo. Lin. Sp. 
Plant. 565. Tree Germander with heart-ſhaped leaves, which 
are bluntly ſaaued, thoſe between the flouwers concave and entire, 
and a fbrubby flalk ; common Tree Germander. : 

2. Teuciium (Lacidum) foliis ovatis acute inciſo-ſer- 
ratis glabris, floribus axillaribus geminis caule erecto. 


Lin. Sp. 790. Germander with oval ſmooth leaves, which are 


acutely ſawwed, and two flowers proceeding from the fide of the 


3. Tevcrivm (Fruticans) foliis integerrimis oblongo- 
ovatis petiolatis, ſupra glabris, ſubtus tomentoſis pedun- 
culis unifloris. Lin. Sp. Plant. 790. Tree Germander with en- 
tire, oblong, cval leaves, having foot- flalks, ſmooth above, 
and hoary underneaih ; or Spaniſh Tree Germander. 

4. Teucarun (Latifalium) foliis integerrimis, rhom- 
beis, acutis, villoſis, ſubtus tomentoſis. Hort. Upſal. 195. 
Tree Germander with entire lea vis, which are bairy, ſhaped 


| like an acute rhombur, and æucoliy on their under fide. ' 
F. Tucson (Cmmpanulatum) foliis multifidis, flori- 


bus ſolitariis. Lin. Sp. Plant. 562. Germander with many- 
pointed l:awes, and flowers growing fingly. a 
6. Trucniuu (Botrys) foliis multifidis, pedunculis ax- 


| illaribus ternis. Lin. Sp. Plant. 562. Germander with 


pointed lem ces, and flowers growing in whorls by threes. : 

7. Teucrium (Chamedrys) foliis ovatis mmcifo-crenatis 
petiolatis, floribus ſubverticillatis. Hort. Cliff. 30 2. Ger- 
mander with oval leaves en foot. alls, with crenated cuts, 
and flowers grewing almoſt in whorls ; or ſmaller creeping Ger- 
mand:r. 

8. Trvcaiun (N ]) foliis triſdis quiaquefidiſ- 
que filiformibus, floribus pedunculatis ſolitariis oppoſitis, 
Germander with triſd 
and quinguefed leaves, aua Foecers upon ſolitary foot ſtalks. ; 

9. Tevcriun (A. tense] foliis ovatis rugoſis inciſo- 
crenatis incapis, caulibus erectis, racemis erectis. Lin. Sp. 
789. Germander with oval rough leaves, which are keary, 
crenated, and erect flalks and ſpikes of fowers. 

10. Tevcriun (Scoredonia) foliis cordatis ſerratis petiola- 
tis, racemis làteralibus ſecundis caule erecto. Lin. Sp. 789. 
Cermander with keart-ſhaped ſaaved leaves, and many long 
bunches of fiexers growing from the wings of the fialk ; er 
wild Sage. ; | 

11. Tzucriunm (S:crdium) foliis oblongis ſefiiibus den- 
tato-ferratis floribus geminis lateralibus pedunculatis caule 
diffuſo. Lin. Sp. 790. Germauder with ebicng, crenated. ſawed 
leaves, and twin fiowers, : : 

12. Tevcrivam (Maru) foliis integerrimis ovatis ſub- 
tus tomentoſis, utrinque acutis, racemis ſecundis villoſis. 


Lin. Sp. 789. Cermaratr aith oval, entire, ewooily lea ves 
| called Marum & Yriacum. 


13. I EUCRIUM. 


T E U 


f 
13. Tzucztun ( tis) foliis trifidis linearibus 
Integerrimis, flaribus ſeſſilibus lateralibus ſolitariis caule 
diffulo. Mat. Med. 287. Germander with linear entire leaves; 
ar common Grouyd Pine. 

14. Tzucrivn (Iva) foliis tricuſpidatis linearibus, flo- 


ribus ſeſſilibus. Lin. Sp. 787. Germander with linear tricuf- | The third fort grows naturally in _ and Sicily, near 


id leaves, and flowers fitting cloſe to the 
l 18. Tauc auen (Maſcbatum) foliis 0 
En. floribus ſeffilibus. Germander with linear, 


3 ent ire leaves, and flowers fitting cloſe to the branches ; | placed oppoſite, fitting cloſe to them; they are ſmooth on 
or Muſk 


Ground Pine with entire leaves. 
16. TevecrIUM (Chamedrifolium) foliis oblongo-ovatis 
obtusè dentatis, floribus ſolitariis alaribus pedunculatis, ca- 
lycibus acutis. Germander with oblong oval leaves, which 


are bluntly indented, and flowers placed fingly at the wings of 
. the flalks, having acute empalements. 


17. Tevcrivnm (Canadenſe) foliis ovato-lanceolatis, in- 
æqualiter ſerratis, racemis alaribus terminalibuſque caly- 
cibus inflatis. Ger mander with oval ſpear-ſhaped leawes which 
Are unegually ſaved, and long bunches of flowers ſpringing from 
the wings, and terminating the flalks, and inflated empale- 
ments, 


18. Tevcrxium (Yirginicam) foliis ovatis inzqualiter 


ſerratis racemis terminalibus. Flor. Virg. 64. Germander | a dry ſoil and in a warm ſituation, but in ſevere froſt it is 


with oval leaves unequally ſawed, and a racemus of flowers ter- 
minating the flalks. 
The firſt ſort grows naturally in the ſouth of France, in 
Spain, and in Italy; it riſes with a ſhrubby ſtalk two or 
three feet high, ſending out many ligneous branches, gar- 
niſhed with heart-ſhaped leaves, a little waved, bluntly 
ſawed on their edges, of a lucid green on their upper fide, 
but a little hoary on their under, ſtanding upon ſhort foot- 
Ralks. The upper part of the branches, for fix or eight 
inches in length, are adorned with flowers, which come 
out from the wings of the ſtalk, two or three ſtanding on 
each fide at every joint ; they are of a dirty white colour, 
and ſtand upon ſlender foot-ſtalks; under each of theſe 
whorls ſtand two ſmaller leaves, which are entire and con- 
Cave. 
This ſort was formerly preſerved in green-houſes with 
eat care, but of late years it hath been planted in the 
ull ground, and is found hardy enough to endure the cold 
of our ſevereſt winters without ſhelter, provided it is planted 
on a dry foil. | 

This may be propagated by planting cuttings in the 
ſpring, on a bed of freſh light earth, obſerving to ſhade and 
water them until they have taken reot ; after which they 
will require no farther care but to keep them clear from 
weeds until the following autumn, when they may be tranſ- 
planted where they are to remain, being very careful in 
removing them not to ſhake off all the earth from their 
roots, as alſo to water them, if the ſeaſon ſhould prove dry, 
until they have taken freſh root; after which, the only care 
they require is to keep the ground clean about them, and 
to prune off ſuch ſhoots as are ill ſituated, and the flowerin 
branches when they decay, whereby their heads will ap- 
pear more regular. 

It may alſo be propagated by ſeeds, which generally are 
produced in plenty. If theſe are ſown upon a bed of light 
earth in April, the plants will come up in fix weeks after, 
and may be tranſplanted in autumn, where they are de- 
ſigned to remain. | 

The ſecond ſort grows naturally on the Alps, but in the 
lower parts, where the cold is not very ſevere, and gene- 
rally oa moiſt ground ; this hath a ſhrubby ftalk like the 
former, and rites about the ſame height, but branches out 
more than that. The ſtalks are covered with a ſhort hairy 
.down ; the lower leaves are oval, crenated, and of a lucid 
green on their upper fide, but a little hoary on their un- 


alks. 
inearibus tomentoſis | which riſes 


more horizontally. The leaves are ſometimes heart-ſha 


| as the former, but are larger, and of a paler blue colour. 


| This is propagated by ſeeds in the ſame way as the laſt ; 
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der ; the leaves between the flowers are ſpear-ſhaped 
entire 3 the ſpikes of flowers are much longer; the flowers 
are larger, and their colour more inclining to a yellow than 
thoſe of the former, and may be propagated in the ſame 


way. 


the botders of the ſea; this has a ſhru 


or eight feet high, co 
bark. The branches are oral 


by branching ſtalk 
vered with . — 
ed with ſmall oval leaves, 


their upper fide, of a lucid green, but their under ſides are 
hoary. The flowers come out fingly from the wings of the 
| ſtalk at the upper part of the branches, one on each fide 

ſanding upon ſhort foot-ſtalks; their empalements are ſhort 
and hoary. The middle ſegment of the lower lip is large, 
and indented at the point; the ſtamina are long-hooked, 

and ſupply the place of the upper lip; the flowers are blue, 
and come 1n ſucceſſion great part of ſummer, but the plants 
ſeldom produce good ſeeds in England. 


There is a variety of this with variegated leaves, which 
1s preſerved in ſome gardens. 


The third ſort is tenderer than the former, though this 
will endure the cold of our ordinary winters, if planted on 


generally deſtroyed ; for which reaſon the plants are often 
preſerved in pots, and removed into the green-houſe in 
winter. This is propagated by cuttings in the ſame man- 
ner as the former, 

The fourth ſort grows naturally in Spain; this has a 
great reſemblance of the third, but the branches ſpread 


and at others in form of a rhombus ; the lower leaves, 
which are the largeſt, are an inch and a half long, and 
three quarters of an inch broad ; the upper are ſmaller, and 
of a different ſhape ; theſe are downy on both ſides, but 
the lower leaves are only ſo on the under. The flowers 
- come out at the upper parts of the branches in like manner 


This 1s propagated in the ſame way as the other, and 
the plants require the ſame treatment. 

The fifth fort grows naturally in Spain and Italy upon 
moiſt ground. The ſtalks of this are herbaceous, and trail 
upon the ground ; they grow about a foot in length, and 
are garniſhed with deep green leaves cut in many points 
almoſt to the midrib; they are ſmooth, and ſtand oppoſite. 
The flowers are white, and come out on each ſide the ſtalks 
ſingly ; theſe are ſucceeded by four ſeeds, which ripen in 
autumn. | . 

This plant is preſerved in botanic gardens for variety; 
it is propagated by ſeeds, which may be ſown in the ſpring 
in the place where the plants are to remain, and, when 
they come up, will require no other culture but to thin 
them where they are too cloſe, and keep them clean, from 
weeds. Theſe plants ripen their ſeeds the firſt year, but, 
if they are in a warm fituation, they will live through the 
winter. ; 

The fixth ſort grows naturally in the ſouth of France, in 
Italy and Germany, in the Corn-fields ; this is an annuat 
plant, which periſhes ſoon after the ſeeds are ripe. The 
ſtalks are four-cornered and hairy, about a foot long, gar- 
niſhed at every joint by leaves placed oppoſite, which are 
hairy, and almoſt cut to the midrib ; the ſegments are cut 
| into three points. The flowers come out at the wings 0 
the ſtalks in whorls, three ſtanding together on each fice 
upon ſhort foot-ſtalks ; they are white, and ſhaped like 


thoſe of the other ſpecies ; the ſeeds ripen in Augult and 
September. 


but if the ſeeds of this are ſown in autumn, or . 
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0 ſcatter when ripe, they will ſucceed better than if ſown 
in the ſpring, and the plants will come earlier to flower. 
The ſeventh fort grows naturally in the ſouth of France, 
and in Germany ; this has a creeping fibrous root, which 
ds in the ground, and multiplies —_— ſending ont 
many four-cornered hairy ſtalks, which are e:ght or nine 
inches long, having a few ſhort branches, garniſhed with 
oral leaves, which are deeply erenated on their borders, 
' and upon foot-ſtalks; they are of a light green above, but 
on their under fide. The flowers grow from the 
wings of the ſtalks towards the upper part 1 in whorls, 
fanding Chiefly to one fide of the ſtalk; they are of a red- 
dh colour, the lower lip turning inward. The ſeeds ripen 
in autumn. 
It is a perennial plant, and propagates very faſt by its 
creeping roots, and will thrive in almoſt any foil or fitua- 
tion: the beſt time to tranſplant it is in autumn. This 
was a few years ſince in great requeſt as a ſpecific for the 
ut, but is at preſent in little eſteem. 
The eighth ſort grows naturally in Spain; this is a pe 
rennial plant, having ſome reſemblance of the former, but 
the roots do not creep. The ſtalks are taller and more erect; 
the leaves are narrower, pointed at both ends, and not fo 
deeply indented ; the indentures are ſharper; the ſtalks are 
garniſhed with flowers great part of their length, which 
come out in bunches at the wings ; they are longer than 
thoſe of the former, and of a brighter red colour. 

It may be propagated by parting of the roots in autumn, 
or by ſowing of the ſeeds at the ſame ſeaſon, which will 
more certainly ſucceed than thoſe which are ſown in the 
ſpring. It loves an open ſituation expoſed to the ſun, but 
will thrive in almoſt any ſoil which is not too moiſt. 

The ninth ſort grows naturally in Italy and near Mar- 
ſeilles; this is like the ſeventh ſort, but the ſtalks grow al- 
moſt twice the length of thoſe, and ſend out a greater num- 
ber of branches. The leaves of this are more acutely in- 
dented on their edges ; they are hairy, of a light green on 
their upper fide, and hoary on their under. The flowers 
grow almoſt in whorls from the wings of the ſtalks, to 
which they fit very cloſe; they are ſometimes red, and at 
others white, and both colours are often on the ſame plant. 
This ſort may be propagated in the ſame way as the former. 
The tenth ſort is the common wild or Wood Sage, which 
rows naturally in woods and thickets in many parts of 
neland, fo is rarely admitted into gardens ; this has a 
ereeping perennial root, from which ariſe ſtiff, ligneous, 
four-cornered ſtalks a foot and a half high, garniſhed at 
each joint by two heart-ſhaped- leaves, placed oppoſite, 
fliphtly ſawed on their edges, and ſtand upon foot-ſtalks. 
The upper part of the ſtalks have three or — long ſpikes 
of flowers, which incline to one fide of the ſtalk; they 
are of an herbaceous white colour, and the ſtamina are ter- 
minated by purple ſummits. It flowers in July, and the 
ſeeds ripen in autumn. This plant will grow 1a any ſoil 
or ſituation, and was formerly uſed in medicine. 

The eleventh fort is the common Water Germander, 
which grows naturally in the iſle of Ely, and ſome other 
fenny parts of England; it has a ſmall, ſtringy, fibrous, 
ereeping root, which is perennial, from which ariſe many 
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The flowers are produced at the wings of the ſtalks, two 
arifing on each fide, at every joint ; they are of a purple 
colour, and fit very cloſe to the bottom of the leaves ; 
theſe appear in Jely, but are ſeldom ſucceeded by ſeeds. 
The whole plant has an odour like that of Garlick. The 
herb is uſed in medicine. 


four-cornered, trailing, diffuſed ſtalks, garniſhed with ob- 
long, hairy, indented leaves, fitting cloſe to the ſtalks. | 
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| ner as Mint, penny-Royal, &c. and ſhould have a moiſt 
ſoil, otherwiſe it will not thrive in gardens. 1 


The twelfth ſort is the common or Syrian Marum, which 
ws naturally in Syria, and alſo in the kingdom of Va- 
encia ; this has a low ſhrubby ftalk, ſending out many 


ligneous branches, which in warm countries will riſe three 
or four feet high, but in England it is rarely ſeen half that 
height. The ſtalks are very hoary, garniſhed with ſmall 
oval leaves oppoſite at each joint, about the ſize of thoſe of 
Thyme, and are pointed at both ends; they are hoary, 
and have a piercing grateful ſcent, ſo quick as to cauſe 
ſneezing. The flowers grow in looſe whorled ſpikes at 
the end of the branches, of a bright red colour ; they ap- 


pear ws pa and Auguſt, but are not ſucceeded by ſeeds in 
England. 


This plant is eaſily propagated by lips or cuttings, which, 


if planted during the ſummer months on a bed of light loamy 
earth, covering them down cloſe either with bell or hand-- 
glaſſes, and ſhading them from the ſun, will put out roots 
very freely. When theſe have made good roots, they may 
be tranſplanted either into ſeparate ſmall pots, or on a 
warm border at about fix inches diſtance every way, ob-- 
ſerving to ſhade them from the ſun, and ſupply them with. 
water till they have taken new root; after which they will. 
require no other care but to keep them clean from weeds. 


Theſe plants will live through the winter in the open air, 
if they are planted in a dry foil and a warm ſituation, when 
the froſts are not very ſevere; but in very hard winters they- 
are frequently killed, if they are not protected by mats or 
ſome other covering. There was, about forty years ago,. 
a great number of theſe plants growing in the warm bor- 
ders of the royal gardens at Kenſington, which were clip- 
ped into conical forms,. and were near three feet high ; but 
now there are few plants of a large ſize to be found in the 
Engliſh gardens, becauſe their branches are annually cut 
to keep them ſhort. 

The cats are very fond of this plant, and where there- 


are but few of theſe plants will deſtroy them, unleſs they 


are protected from them; but where there is a great num- 
ber of the plants together, the cats ſeldom touch them. 

The thirteenth ſort is the common Ground Pine, which 
is uſed in medicine; it grows naturally on chalky arable- 
land in ſeveral parts of England; it is an annual plant, 
with a ſingle ligneous root, ſending out a few ſlender fibres 
from the fide, from which ariſe many weak, trailing, hairy 
ſtalks, garniſhed with narrow leaves, ending with three 
points, ſet by pairs, and croſs each other at every joint :: 
they are hairy, and, when bruiſed, emit a ſtrong reſinous 
odour. The flowers fit cloſe to the ſtalks at the wings of 
the leaves; there are two or three of them at each joint, 
of a bright yellow colour, and ſhaped like the other ſpe- 
cies. If the ſeeds are permitted to ſcatter, the plants will 
come up better than if ſown, and require no other care but: 
to thin them, and keep them clean from weeds. 

This plant is greatly recommended for its virtues ; there 
is ſcarce a better herb than this for opening obſtructions ;. 
it is a ſtrong diuretic, and an excellent remedy for the: 
rheumatiſm. 

The fourteenth ſort grows naturally in the ſouth of France, 
in Italy, and Spain; it is an annual plant, with a fingle 
ligneous root, 1 out a few fibres. The ſtalks are 
about fix inches high, cloſely garniſhed with very hairy 
narrow leaves, which are indented towards their points. 
The flowers come out from the wings of the ſtalks, to which 
they fit very cloſe ; they are large, of a bright purple co- 
lour, and appear in july; but unleſs the ſeaſon proves fa-- 
vourable, they are not ſucceeded by ſeeds in England. 

The fifteenth ſort grows naturally about Nice in Italy ; 


This plant may be propagated by its cree ng roots, or 
Planting the young ſhoots in the ſpring, in the ame man- 


this is alſo an annual plant, much like the former, but the 
| leaves- 
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leaves are narrower and entire. The whole: plant is co- | 7. Trarirctzaum (Mins) foliis ſexpartitis, fority, 
vered with white woolly hairs, and the flowers are ſmaller | cernuis. Lin. Sp. Plant. 546. Meadow Rue with leaves — 
than thoſe of the former. | into fix ſegments, and pendulous flowers. 

Both theſe plants ſucceed beſt, if, when they perfe& their | 8. Taatictxun (Fatidum) caule paniculato ramgge, 
ſeeds, they are permitted to ſcatter in the ſame manner as | fimo foliofo. Lin. Sp. Plant. 545. Meadow Rue with a very 
the thirteenth ſort; or, if the ſeeds are ſown, it ſhould be | branching paniculated leafy flalk ; the leaſt ftinking Meade, 
in autumn, for they rarely ſucceed when they are ſown in | Rue. ; 4 | 
the ſpring. | 9. Traticrrum (Dioicum) floribus dioicis. Lin, Sp. 

The fixteenth fort was diſcovered by the late Dr. Hou- | Plant. 545. Meadow Rue with male and female flower; upon 
ſtoun, growing naturally at La Vera Cruz; this is an an- | different 45 
nual plant, with an ere four-cornered ſtalk a foot and a to. THALICTRUM te ſoliolis lanceola:o- 
half higb, garniſhed with ſmooth, oblong, oval leaves, | linearibus integerrimis. Hort. Clift. 226. Meadow Rue avith 
which are blunt!y indented, The flowers come out frum | ſzear-faped linear leaves, æubich are entire. 
the wings of the ſtalk, two of them ariſing at each joint, | 11. TnALICTRUn (Alpinum) caule ſimpliciſſimo ſubuu- 
upon ſhort ſlender foot ſtalks ; they are ſmall and white, | do, racemo ſimplici terminsli. Hort. Cliff. 227. Mead 

having ſhort empalements, which are cut at the brim into | Rue with a fingle talk, which is almoſt nated, and terminal 
five very acute points. The flowers appear in July, and | by a fingle bunch of flowers. 
are ſucceeded by ſeeds which ripen in autumn. | The firſt ſort grows naturally by the fide of rivers and 

The ſeventeenth ſort grows naturally in North America ; | in moiſt meadows in many parts of England. This has a 
this is a perennial plant, very like our Scorodonia or Wood | yellow creeping root, from which ariſe ſeveral furrowed 
Sage, but does not creep at the root as that does; the ſtalks | ſtalks four or five feet high, garniſhed at each joint with 
are erect, and garniſhed with oval ſpear-ſhaped leaves, | leaves compoſed of many lobes, which differ in their form 

which are white on their under fide, and deeply ſawed on | and fize ; ſome are ſpear-ſhaped and entire, othets ate ob- 
their edges ; the ſtalks are terminated by racemi of yellow | tuſe, and cut into three points ; they are of a deep preen 
flowers, and the whorls have fix leaves. colour on their upper ſide, hut pale on their under. The 

This is a very hardy plant, fo will thrive in the open air; | flowers are of an herbaceous white colour, and formed in- 
it may be propagated by parting of the roots, or by ſowing | to many panicles, ſtanding erect on the top of the ſtalks. 
of the ſeeds, which is beſt if done in autumn. Theſe appear in July. and are ſucceeded by ſhort triaugy- 

The eighteenth ſort grows naturally in Virginia; this is | lar capſules, containing one oblong feel, | 
alſo a perennial plant, Lirik oval leaves, which are un- The ſecond fort grows neturally in the meadows about 
equally ſawed ; the ſtalk is annual, and riſes near a foot | Montpelier, The root of this is like the 'ormer ; the ſtalks 
High, which is terminated by a long ſpike of red flowers, | are angular, and riſe five feet high ; they are better fur- 
which appear in July and Auguſt, when the plants make | niſhed with leaves, whoſe lobes are very narrow, ſome of 
a pretty appearance. | them ending with two, and others with three points, of a 

This 1s eaſily propagated by ſeeds, which are produced | bright green colour. The flowers are yellow, and are 
in plenty; if theſe are ſown in the autumn on a bed of light | formed into many panicles which terminate the talks. This 
earth, they will ſucceed better than if ſown in the ſpring. ſort flowers about the ſame time with the former. 

THALICTRUM. Tourn. Inſt. R. H. 270. tab. 143: | The third fort grows naturally upon the Alps; of this 
Meadow Rue. there are two varieties; one with a green ſtalk and white 

The CHARACTExRSõ are, ſtamina, the other has purple ſtalks and ſtamina. Theſe 

The flower has no empalcment, but has feur or five roundiſh | two are propagated in gardens, by the title of Feathered 
concave petals, which fall off ſoon, and a great number of | Columbine; this has a thick fibreus root; the ſtalks are 
broad ftamina, which are compreſſed toward their tops, termi- | taper, and riſe three feet high; the leaves are like thoſe of 
nated by twin ſummits, with ſeveral very ſhort flyles fitting] the Columbine. The flowers grow in large panic'es at 

ingly upon roundiſb germen, crowned by thick fligmas. The ger- | the top of the ſtalk. It flowers in June, and the ſeeds, 
men afterward turn to ſo many keel ſhaped capſules collected in a | which are in triangular capſules, ripen in Auguſt. 
head, each containing one oblong ſeed. The fourth fort grows naturally in the meadows about 

The Species are, Paris; this hath upright channelled talks, which riſe three 

1. TraticTrRUM (Flawum) caule folioſo ſulcato, pa- | feet high, garniſhed at each joint with winged leaves, com- 
nicula multiplici erectà. Hort. Cliff. 226. Meadow Rue | pofed of many linear fleſty lobes, which are for the moſt 
with a furrowed leafy flalk, and many ere# panicles of fowers. | part entire, ending in acute points. The flowers are of a 

2. THaLicTRUM {Specioſum) caule anguloſo, foliis li- | yellowiſh white colour; they appear in July, and are ſuc- 
nearibus bifidis trifidiſque, panicula multiplici ere&i. Mea- | ceeded by ſmall angular capſules, with one ſmall oblong 
dow Rue with an angular fall, narrow leaves ending in two | ſecd in each, which ripens in Auguſt, . 
or three points, and many ered panicles of 1. : The fifth ſort grows naturally in North America; this has 

3. TraricTRUM (Aquilegifolium) fructibus pendulis tri - | a fibrous root, of a dark colour. The ſtalks are ſmooth, of 
angularibus rectis, caule tereti. Lin. Sp. Plant. 547. Ma- a purple colour, and rife three or four feet high, branching 
dow Rue wvith a pendulous triangular fruit, and a taper ftalk ; | toward the top. The leaves are like thoſe of Columbine, 
commonly called Feathered Columbine. | of a grayiſh colour, and ſmooth. The flowers are produced 

4+ THaLlicTRUM (Lacidum) caule folioſo ſulcato, foliis | in large panicles at the top of the ſtalks; they are larger 
linearibus carnoſis. Dalib. Priſ. 162. Meadow Rue with a | than Fol. of the former ſorts, and have five white petals 

 furrowed leafy flalk, and linear fleſhy leaves. which ſoon fall off, and a great number of white ſtamina 
5. THALICTRUM (Canadenſe) floribus pentapetalis, ra- | with yellow ſummits. This flowers in June, and the ſeeds 
dice fibrosa, Flor, d. Prod. 486. Meadow Rue with | ripen in Auguſt. | 
foxwers having five petals, and a fibrous root; Canada Mea- The ſixth ſort grows naturally in Spain ; this has knobbed 
don Rue. | roots; the leaves are ſmall, obtuſe, and indented in three 
6. TwaricTruUM (Tubereſum) floribus pentapetalis, ra- | parts at their points; they are of a grayiſh colour, and 
Cice tuterosa, Hort. Cliff. 227. Meadow Rue with flowers | ſmooth. The ſtalks riſe a foot and a half high, naked 
laving {we petals, and a tuberous root, | | almoſt to the top, where they divide into two or or 
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| ſoall onen, under which is fituated one leaf. Each divifion 


of the ſtalk is terminated. by a ſmall bunch of pretty large 
22 _—_ ys white 
diſpoſed in of an. umbel. They appear in June, and 
22 ſucceeded by ſmall angular capſules, — one 
oblong ſeed in each, which! ripen in Auguſt. 
The ſeventh ſort grows naturally in ſome parts of Cam- 
bridgeſhure ; this bas a creeping — root. 'The ſtalks 
rile about a foot high, and are garniſhed with winged 
eaves, compoſed of many obtuſe ſhort lobes, which are cut 
into fix ſegments. The ftalks branch out wide ; the flow- 
ers grow in Jooſe panicles; they are ſmall end nodding. 
The ſtamina are of an herbaceous white, and the ſummits 
are yellowiſh., It flowers in June. 
Ihe eighth fort grows naturally in the ſouth of France; 
this bath a very branching ſtalk, which riſes about fix or 
ſeven inches high, garniſhed with winged leaves which are 
downy, compoſed of a great number of ſmall lobes which 
are bluntly indented, and have a fœtid ſcent. The flowers 
w in looſe panicles; they are ſmall, of an berbaceous 
white colour, with yellowiſh ſtamina. This flowers in June. 
The ninth fort grows naturally in North America. The 
root of this is fibrous ; the ſtalks riſe near a foot high, and 
are almoſt naked to the top, where. they have one leaf, 
compoſed of many ſmall lobes, of 'a 
dented at their points. The flowers are produced'in ſmall 
bunches at the top of the ſtalks} they are male and female 
in different plants. Theſe appear in June. 
The tenth ſort grows naturally in Italy and ſome parts of 
Germany ; this hath a perennial root. The ftalks riſe from 
two to three feet high ; the leaves are winged like thoſe of 


the other ſorts; their lobes are narrow and entire. The 


flowers are ſmall, and are collected in panicles at the top 
of the ſtalks, and are of an herbaceous white colour. 
The eleventh fort grows naturally on the. Alps; this 


hath a fibrous creeping root; the leaves are ſmall, blunt, 


and of a grayiſh colour. The ſtalks riſe about fix inches 
high, and are almoſt naked ; they are-terminated by a looſe 
fingle ſpike of flowers, each having four petals. This Row- 
ers the latter end of April or the beginning of May. 

Theſe plants are generally propagzted by parting their 
roots. The beſt time for this work is in September, when 
their leaves and ſtalks begin to decay, that they may take 
freſh root before the froſt comes on to prevent them; they 
ſhould alſo be planted in a freſh light ſoil, and have a ſhad 
htuation, in which they will thrive exceedingly, — 
they may be planted in almoſt any ſoil or ſituation, pro- 
vided it be not too hot and dry; but moſt of them creep ſo 
much under ground, as to become very troubleſome in a 


gaiden, for which reaſon there are but few of the ſorts ad- 


mitted into gardens. The third, fifth, and ſixth forts are 
frequently cultivated in gardens. The roots of theſe do 
not creep like the others, and their lowers have ſome beauty 
to reco:mmend them, but the others are only kept in bota- 


nic gardens for the ſake of variety : therefore when they | 


are admitted, their roots ſhould be confined in pots, other- 
wiſe they cannot be kept within bounds. 

THAPSIA. Tourn. Inft. R. H. 321. tab. 191. The 
deadly Carrot, or ſcorching Fennel, 

The ChHaracTERSs are, | 

L has an umbellated foxwer ; the general umbel is large, com- 
peſed of atout twenty rays, which are nearly equal, theſe have 
20 invelucri; the general umbel is uniform. The flowers have 
five ſpear ſhaped incurved petals, and fie hair-like ſftamina the 
length of the petals, terminated by Angle ſummits. It has an 
oblong germen ſituated under the fcower, ſupporting two ſhort 


fiyles, crowned by obtuſe ftigmas. The germen afterward be- 


cues an oblong fruit, girt with a longitudinal membrane, di- 


petals; The flowers are almoſt | 


yiſh colour, in- 


þ 


| 
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| aiding into two parts 
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4. TRArSsIA (ng foliis digitatis folialis bipinnatis 


THA 
| „ each containing one oblong fared, pointed 
at bath ends, having plain borders on both fides. 
The SyECiEs are, 3 | 
1. Taarsra (Filk/a) foliolis dentatis bafi coadunatis. 


Hort. Clif. 105. Scorching Carrot with indented lobes, which 
are joined at their baſe. wa th . 

2. TaArsIA (Maxima) foliis pinnatis, foliolis latiſſi mis 
pinnatifidis ſubtus villoſis petiolis decurrentibus. Scorching 
Carrot with winged leaves, having very broad wing-pointed 
lobes, which are hairy on their under fide, and running foot- 


flalks. 


3. Twars1a (Fatida) foliolis multifidis baſi anguſtatis. 
Hort. Cliff. 105. Scorching Carrot <wvith many-pointed lobes, 
which are narrowed at their baſe. Wh | . 


multifidis ſetaceis. Hort. Cliff. 105. Scorching Carrot with 
many pointed briftly lobes. | 4 
5. TraysIa (Trifoliata) foliis ternatis ovatis. Lin. Sp. 


Plant. 262, Scorching Carrot with oval trifoliate leaves. 


6. Trays1a (Altiffima) foliis decompoſitis lobis maxi- 
mis lucidis, umbella maxima. The talleft ſcorching Carrot, 


with decompounded lucid leaves and the largeſt umbel. 


The firit fort grows naturally in Spain, Portogal, and 


the ſouth of France ; this-hath a thick fleſhy root in ſhape 


of a Carrot, which has an outward blackiſh ſkin; the in- 
ſide is white, bitter, and very acrid, with a little aromatic 
taſte. The leaves are-winged ; the lobes are thick, hairy, 
and indented ; they are regularly cut into oppoſite ſegments 
like other win leaves. The ſtalk is ſpungy, and nies 
about two feet high, dividing upward into two or three ſmall 
branches, each being terminated by a large umbel of r 
low flowers. Theſe appear in June, and are ſucceeded by 
large, flat, bordered ſeeds, which ripen in Auguſt. 

The ſecond ſort grows naturally in Spain, particularly all 
over Old Caſtile, quite to the Pyrenean mountains. © The 
root of this fort is large, thick, and of a dak colcur with- 
out. The leaves are very thick, and hairy on their under 
fide; they ſpread circularly on the ground, and are divided 
into broad lobes, like moſt of the other umbelliferous plants. 
The ftalks riſe three or four feet high; they are large, 
jointed, and full of pith, having one leaf at each joint, 
ſhaped like thoſe at the bottom, but are ſmaller as they are 
nearer the top. The ſtalk is terminated by a large umbel 
of yellow flowers, which appear the latter end of June, and 
the ſeeds ripen two months after. | g 

The third ſort grows naturally in Italy and Spain. The 
leaves of this ſort are cut into many narrow ſegments, al- 
moſt as ſmall as thoſe of the Garden Carrot, but are rough 
and hairy; their ſegments are always oppoſite, and are 
narrower at their baſe than their points. The ftalks riſe 
about two feet high, and are terminated by umbels of ſmall 
yellow flowers, which appear in July ; theſe are ſucceeded 
by flat bordered feeds, which ripen the beginning of Sep- 
tember, 

The fourth ſort grows naturally in Apulia. *'The root of 
this is about the thickneſs of a man's thumb ; the bark 19 
yellow and wrinkled, the infide white, and abounds with 
an acrid milky juice; the leaves ere finely divided like 
thoſe of Fennel ; they are hairy, and fit cloſe to the root. 
The ſtalk riſes from two to three feet high ; it is naked, 
and branches into two or three ſmaller ſtalks, each being 


| terminated by a ſmall umbel of flowers, which are large, 


ellow, and appear in july; theſe are ſucceeded by flat ſeeds, 
ods cartilaginous borders, which ripen in September. 


The fifth ſort grows naturally in North America. The. 


feeds were ſent me by Dr. Benſel from Philadelphia. This 
has a ſlender tap- root, which is ſhaped like thoſe of Parſley ; 
the leaves at the bottom are heart-ſhaped. The ftalk is 

e fipgle, 


— 
— 
ä — — 


—— . — -—-- — - 


| THB : 
fingle, and does not branch; it riſes near. two feet high 
18'of a purple colour, and ſlender, garniſhed at each joint 
with on rifoliate leaf, whoſe lobes are oval and crenated. 
The dal is terminated _ 23 2 purple flowers, 
which appear in N are 
channelled ſeeds ha ara. — ——— 
inks this plant which is fig y Kempfer, 
We Nil. 5 
The fixth ſort grows naturally in Auſtria; this has a ta- 


per root as large as a man's thumb. The leaves ſpread 


circularly on the ground, and are divided into ſeveral parts; 
the lobes are very ſmall, cut into many acute ſegments or 
points, which are oppoſite, hke w leaves; they are 
rough and hairy. The foot-ſtalks of the leaves are broad, 
and are cloſely ſet wich prickly hairs ; the ſtalk riſes near 


two feet high, and is terminated by an umbel of yellow 


flowers, which appear in July, ' and are ſucceeded by bor- 
dered com preſſed feeds, which ripen in September. 

" Theſe plauts are only propagated by ſeeds, which ſhould 
be ſown in autumn; for if they are 72 out of the ground 
till ſpring, they often miſcarry ; or if they grow, they com- 
mt i a whole year in the ground before the plants 
come up; whereas thoſe ſeeds which are ſown in autumn, 
generally grow the following ſpring. Theſe ſhould be fown 
In drills, in the place where they are defigned to remain. 
The drills ſhould be at leaſt two feet and a balf aſunder, 
becauſe the plans ſpread their leaves very wide. When 
the plants come up in the ſpring, they muſt be carefully 
cleared from weeds; and where they are too cloſe together, 
ſome of them ſhould be drawn ont, to give room for the 
others to grow ; but at this time they need not be left more 
than two or three inches apart; for the firſt year that the 
plants ariſe from ſeeds, they make but ſlow progreſs, ſo the 
autuma following the remaining part of the plants may be 
taken up, leaving thoſe which are deſigned to remain t 
eighteen inches aſunder ; and thoſe plants which are taken 
up, may be tranſplanted into another bed, if they are 


wanted. After the firſt year theſe plants will require no | 


farther care but to keep them clean from weeds ; and every 
ſpring, juſt before the plants begin to puſh out new leaves, 
the ground ſhould be carefully dug between them, to looſen 
i, but the roots muſt not be injured, left it ſhould cauſe 
them to decay. The plants being thus managed, will con- 
tinue ſeveral years, and produce flowers and ſeeds annu- 
ally, from which new plants may be raiſed. They delight 


In a ſoft loamy ſoil,” and if they are expoſed only to the 


morning ſun, they will thrive better than if they have a 
warmer ſituation, for they endure the cold of our winters 
very well. | | 
The roots of the third ſort were formerly uſed in medi- 
eine, but are now never ordered, being ſuppoſed to have a 
poiſonous quality. Boerhaave ſays it has much the ſame 
qualities as Eupborbium ; it burns the bowels, and produces 
a diarrhcea. | 
— Lin. Gen. Plant. 947. Dogs Cab- 
age. | 
1 The CHARACTERS are, 
It has mal: and female fowers on the ſame plant. The male 


frowers have a turbinated empalement of one leaf, cut into two | 


| s, which turn backward. It bas no petal, but ſeveral 
ere flaming the lengvb of the empalement, terminated by ſingle 
Summits. T he female flowers bawve a ſmall * empalement of 
ane leaf, which is permanent. It has no petals, but has a glo- 
bular germen, ſupperting a ſhort Ayle, crowned by an obtuſe 
Aigma. The germen afterward becomes a thick globular capſule 
evith one cell, incloſing cne globular ſeed. 
We have but one SyEC1es of this genus, viz. 

TarELiIGonum (Cyrocrambe.) Sauv. Monſ. 129. This is 

the Quocrambe, or Dogs Cabbage Diaſcorides. | 


hieb. This plant growd naturally 


| compreſſed 
ch ripen in September. Dr. Gronovius | 


THE 
Italy, and Tartary. It is annual. The talks trail oh t 
nd like thoſe af Chickwoeed ; they graw about a 
bag their — are 2 cloſe, pry Rey oval 
which are bordered, At each: joint is x Gor hes of ger 
leaves, and from the ſame point come out ſeveral Imaller 
of the ſame ſhape; on ſhorter ſoot-ſtalks. The flowers are 
pri-luced from the wings of the ſtalk in cluſters, ſitting 
cloſe ;- they are ſmall, of | aw herbaceous white colour, 
make no great The male and female flowers 
row from the ſamejomt. The female flowers are ſucceeded 
a ſingle roundiſh ſeed, which ripens in autumn. 
It is preſerved in botanic gardens for the ſake of variety. 
| The feeds of this muſt be ſown in autumn, in the place 
where the plants are to remain ; for when they are fown in 
| the ſpring, the plants rarely come up the ſame year. They 
require no other culture but to keep them clean from weeds, 
and thin them where they are too cloſe. | 
| THEOBROMA. Lin: Gen. Plant. $06. Baſtard Cedar 
The Cnakacrexs are, | 
The empalement of the flowwer is compoſed of three oval concave 
| leaves, which are reflexed. The bas fue oval petals, 
| which ſpread open, and are hollowed like a ſpoon; from the toy 
2 petal come out a bifid brifily ligula, divided like tao 
ns. It has a great number of ſbort lamina joined in five 
bodies, <vhich are terminated by roundiſh ſummits, and a roundiſh 
germen, ſupporting a ſingle ftyle the length of the petals, crowned 
by a fingle fligma. The germen 1 turns to a round 
ruit with five angles, ng in five cells, each containi 
y' tant yr, | . OE «x * 
We have bat one Sp ECIES of this genus, viz. 
TarEoBROMA (Grazuma) foliis ſerratis. Hort. Cliff. 379. 
Theobroma with Jawecd leaves. © | 
This grows naturally in moſt of the iflands in the Weſt- 
Indies, where it riſes to the height of forty or fifty feet, 
having a trunk as large as a middle-fized man's body, co- 
vered with a dark brown furrowed bark, ſending out many 
branches toward the top, which ſpread wide on every hand, 
garniſhed with oblong heart-ſhaped leaves, placed alternate, 
of a bright green on their upper fide, and pale on their un- 
der, ſawed on their edges, with a ſtrong midrib, and ſeve- 


ral tranſverſe veins, ſtanding upon ſhort foot-ſtalks. The 


flowers come out in bunches from the wings of the leaves; 
they are ſmall, of a yellow colour, having five concave pe- 
tals, which ſpread open circularly, and a great number of 
ſtamina, which at their baſe are joined in five bodies, ter- 
minated by roundiſh ſummits. In the center is ſituated a 
roundiſh germen, ſupporting a ſlender ſtyle the length of the 
ſtamina, crowned by a ſingle ſtigma. The germen aiter- 
ward turns to a roundifh warted fruit, having five obtuſe 
angles, and five cells, which contain ſeveral irregular ſeeds. 

The wood of this tree is white and ductile, fo. is fre- 
quently cut into ftaves for caſks. The fruit and leaves are 
good fodder for cattle, therefore when the planters clear the 
land from wood, they leave the trees of this ſort ſtanding 
for the feed, which is of great uſe in dry ſeaſons, when the 
common fodder is ſcarce. 

There are ſome plants of this ſort in England preſerved 
in the gardens of curious perſons ; it is propagated by ſeeds, 
which muſt be procured as freſh as poſſible, from the coun- 
tries where the plants grow naturally, Theſe ſhould be 
ſown upon a good hot-bed in the ſpring ; and when the 
plants are fit to remove, they ſhould be each planted in a 
ſeparate ſmall pot, and plunges into a hot-bed of tanners 
bark, obſerving to ſhade them from the. ſun till they have 
taken new root; then they ſhould be treated in the ſa me 


THER MO- 


3 


way as the Coffee - tree, keeping them always in the tan · bed 
in the ſtove, 


* 
* 
1, 
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 'FRERMOMETERS, c THERMOSCOPES, ere in- 
ts af very great uſe to gardeners in the management 
of ſtoyes+. They ew, by inſpection, the condition 
of che air; whethes it be hot: or cold; which day in ſum- 
mer is the hotteſty and in the winter which is the coldeſt, 
or any part of the day; and from thence many uſeful ex- 
periments : . 
{priag;exceqdds another in coldneſs ; which baths are the 
hotteſt or coldeſt z and, if being held in the hand of a per- 
ſon in a'faver, ot otherwiſe applied, will nicely ſhew the 
abate ment or increaſe of 2 fever. ' | 

The common Thermometer, which is uſed for hot- 
houſes, bas a tube of about two feet in length, and about 
the eighth part of an inch diameter; and in this it is re- 


marked, that the air is cold for the plants when the ſpirit 


Tiles to fifteen inches above froſt; that it is temperate at 
fixteen ingbes and a half; that it is warm when it riſes to 
.cighteen inches, which is the ſtandard for Pine-apple heat. 
It is marked for hot air at twenty inches, and ſultfy hot at 


twenty one and a half; but in the common Thermometers 


theſe degrees are differently marked; this temperate air is 
about our warm; this warm air our hot, and our hot air 
is about the fame as the ſultry. - ET. . 
- Theſe Thermometers are marked with the names of ſome 
of the remarkable plants which are preſerved in the hot- 
houſes 3 but as the number of theſe plants has been greatly 
increaſed ini England. of late years, I have directed ſome 
Thermometers to be made with a ſcale, divided into degrees, 
and with three different 


claſs, I have drawn up liſts of the ſeveral plants, ranged 
according to the d 
ſucceed, whereby the culture of them is made eaſy to per- 
ſons of ſmall kill. ? 

By this means every ner may know when it is pro- 
us apply his heat in its full force, and what degree of 
heat ought to be uſed for the welfare of any plant from any 
part of the world. 

Mr. Boyle, by placing a Thermometer in a cave, which 

was cut ſtrait into the bottom of a cliff, fronting the ſea, 
to the depth of 130 feet, found the ſpirit ſtood, both in 
winter and ſammer, at a ſmall divifion above temperate ; 
the cave had 80 feet depth of earth above it. 
I. fays Dr. Hales, marked fix Thermometers numerically, 
1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6. The Thermometer, number 1, which was 
the ſhorteſt, I placed to a ſouth aſpect in the open air; the 
ball of number 2, I ſet two inches under ground ; that of 
number 3, four inches; number 4, eight inches; number 
5, fixteen inches; and number 6, twenty-four inches: and 
that the heat of the earth at thoſe ſeveral ** may the 
more accurately be known, it is proper to place near each 
Thermometer a glaſs tube, ſealed at both ends, of the ſame 
length with the ſtems of the ſeveral Thermometers, and 
with tinged ſpirit of wine in them to the fame height as 
in each corre ing Thermometer ; the ſcale of degrees 
of each Thermometer being marked on a ſliding ruler, with 
2 to the back of it, pointing to the correſponding 
tube. | 

When at any time 'an obſervation is to be made, by 
moving the index to point to the top of the ſpirit in that 
tube, an accurate allowance is hereby made for very dif- 
ferent degrees of heat and cold in the ſtems of the Thermo- 
meters at all depths; by which means the ſcale of degrees 
will ſhew truly the degrees of heat in the balls of the Ther- 
mometers, and conſequently the reſpective heats of the 
earth at the ſeveral depths where they are placed. 

The tems of theſe Thermometers, which were above the 
ground, were fenced from weather and injuries, by ſquare 


6. * 


and fall: during the following month of 


| int 
points of heat marked in claſles, 
which correſpond with theſe Thermometers; and under each 


es of heat in which they are found to 


wooden tubes. The ground they were placed in, was 2 
brick earth in the middle of my garden. 
July the zoth he began to keep a 7 of | 


eir riſe 
uguft he obſerved, 
that when the ſpirit in the Thermometer, number 1, (which 


was expoſed to the ſun) was about noon riſen to 48 de- 
and may be made, viz. hew much one | 


grees, then the ſecond Thermometer was 45, the fifth 33, 
and the fixth 31; the third and fourth at intermediate de- 
grees: the fifth and fixth Thermometers kept nearly the 
ame degree of heat, both night and day, till towards thes 
latter end of the month, when, as the days grew ſhorter 
and covler, and the nights longer and cooler, they then fell 
to 25 and 27 degrees. | 
ow ſo conſiderable a heat of the ſun, at two feet depth 
under the earth's ſurface, muſt needs have a ſtrong influence 
in raiſing the moiſture at that and greater depths, whereby 
a very great and continual reek muſt always be aſcending 
during the warm ſummer ſeaſon, by night as well as by 
day; bor the heat at two feet deep is nearly the ſame night 
and day, the impulſe of the ſun- beams giving the moiſture 
of the earth a briſk undulating motion; which watery par- 
ticles,” when ſeparated and rarefied by heat, aſcend in the 
form of a vapour; and the vigour of the warm and confined 
vapour (ſuch as is that which is one, two, or three teet 
deep in the earth) muſt be very conſiderable, ſo as to pene- 
trate the roots with ſome vigour, as we may reaſonably 
U from the vaſt force of confined vapour in æqlipiles, 
e digeſter of bones, and the engine to raiſe water by fire. 
If plants were not in this manner ſupplied with moiſture, 
it were impoſſible for them to ſubſiſt under the ſcorching 
heats within the N where they have no rain for many 
months together; for though the dews are much greater 
there than in theſe more northern climates, yet, doubtleſs, 


| where the heat ſo much exceeds ours, the whole quantity, 


evaporated in a day there, does as far exceed the quantity 
that falls by night in dew, as the quantity evaporated here 
in a ſummer's day is found to exceed the quantity of dew 
which falls in the night. b | 8. 

But the dew which falls in the hot ſummer ſeaſon, can- 
not poſſibly be of any benefit to the roots of trees, becauſe 
it is remanded back from the earth by the following day's 


| heat, before ſo ſmall a quantity of moiſture can have ſoaked 


to any conſiderable depth. | | 

The great benefit therefore of dew in hot weather muſt 
be, by being plentifully imbibed into vegetables, thereby 
not only refreſhing them for the preſent, but alſo forniſhing 
them with a freſh ſupply of moiſture towards the great ex- 

ences of the ſucceeding day. 

It is therefore probable, that the roots of trees and plants 
are thus, by means of the ſun's warmth, conſtantly irrigated 
with freſh ſupplies of moiſture, which, bx. the ſame means, 
inſinuates itſelf with ſome vigour into the roots; for if the 
moiſture of the earth were not thus actuated, the roots mul 
then receive all their nouriſhment merely by imbibing the 
next adjoining moiſture from the earth; and conſequently 
the ſhell of the earth, next the ſurface of the roots, would 
always be conſiderably drier the nearer it is to the root, 
which I have not abſerved to be ſo, _ 

But when, towards the latter end of October, the vigour 
of the ſun's influence is ſo much abated, that the firſt I her- 
mometer was fallen to three degrees above the freezing 
point, the ſecond to ten degrees, the fiſth to fourteen de- 

rees, and the fixth to fixteen degrees; then the briſk un- 
Aeiattosz of the moiſture of the earth, and alſo of the af- 
cending ſap, much abating, the leaves faded and fell off. 

The greateſt degree of cold, in the following winter, was 


in the fi: twelve days of November; during which tune, 
| the ſpitit in the firlt, Thermometer was fallen fogr « egreas 


5G 2 below 


below the fpeering point, the d 
grees ; the ice on ponds was an inch thick ; the ſun's grea 


day, was, againft a ſouth aſpect of a wall, 19 degrees, and, 
An a free open | nt. \ 
From the roth of January to the 29th of March was. a. and is pretty cloſely garniſhed with leaves, placed alter. 


beginning of July; and that whole ſeaſon continued fo very 


tbe fixe 
_ . than the ot 


+ ing two or three ſeeds in each. 
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Thermometer a | 
warmth, at the winter ſolſtice, in a very ſerene, calm, froſty 1 


air, but 11 degrees above the freezing point. | 


very dry ſeafon, when the green Wheat was generally the 
fineſt that was ever remembered: but from the 29th of 
March 1 725» to the 29th of September followiog; it rained: 
more or leſs every day, except ten or twelve days about the | 
_ cool, that the fpirit in the firſt Thermometer roſe but to 24 
degrees, except now and then a ſhort interval of ſun-ſhine ; 
the ſecond only to 20 degrees, the fifth and ſixth to 24 and i 
#3 Ergrend, with very little variation; fo that, during this | 
whole ſummer, thoſe parts of roots which were two feet 
under ground, had three or four degrees more warmth than | 
t roſe which were but two inches under nd; and, at a 

medium, the general degree of heat Sn whole 
ſummer, both above and under ground, was not greater 
than the middle of the preceding September. 

_ THLASPI. Tourn. Inſt. R. H. 212. tab. 101. Mithri- 
date, or Treacle Muſtard. | 83 | 
91 4p nd ſg 

e empalement of the flower is compoſed of four concave 

La ver, which fall Y be flower has four — petals, double 
of the ments, placed in form of a-crofs ;-it has fix 
ftamina haf the length of the petals, two of which are ſhorter 
, terminated by acute ſummits, and a roundifh com- 
preſſed germen, ſupporting a ſingle A vle the length of the tarina, 
crowned by an obtuſe ſtigma. The germen afterward becomes 
an oval, heart-ſhaped, « d little pod, with an acute bor- 
der, divided into two cells by an intermediats partition, contain- 


— 


The SyEcies are, 

1. Taras (Campeſtre) ſiliculis ſubrotundis, ſoliis ſa- 
gittatis dentatis incams. Hort. Cliff. 3 30. Mithridate Muf- | 
tard with roundiſh pods, and arrow-pointed, hairy, and indented 
leaves. 

2. THLasyPr (Arvenſe) ſiliculis orbiculatis, foliis ob- 
Jongis dentatis glabris. Flor. Lapp. 251. Treacle Muftard 
With orbicular pods, and oblong, indemed, ſmooth leawes ; Trea- 
cle Muſtard, or Penny Creſs. 

- TaLasei (Perfoliatum) ſiliculis obcordatis, foliis cau- 
linis cordatis glabris ſabdentatis, petalis longitudine caly- 
cis, caule ramoſo. Lin. Sp. 902. Treacle Maftard with heart- 
Saped indented lea ves, and a branching Hall. . 

4+ Talasri (Alpefire) filiculis obcordatis, foliis ſub- 
dentatis, caulinis amplexicaulibus, petalis longitudine ca- 
lycis, caule fimplici. Lin. Sp. 9e 3. Treacle Muſtard with 
heart-ſhaped indented leaves embracing the talks, which are ſingle. 

5. Tus (Peregrinum) filiculis ſuborbiculatis, foliis 
lanceolatis integerrimis. Lin. Sp. 903. Treacle Mufterd with 
orticular pods, and ſpear-ſhaped leaves. 3 

6. TuT As (Alliaceum) ſiliculis ſubovatis ventricofis, 
ſoliis oblongis obtuſis dentatis glabris. Prod. Leyd. 333. 
Treacle Muflard with oval fevelling peds, and obleng, obtuſe, 

ſmooth, indented leaves. — i | | 

7. THLasPi (Hirtum) ſiliculis ſubrotundis piloſis, foliis 
eaulinis ſagittatis hirſutis. Prod. Leyd. 333. Treacle Muſtard 
with roundiſh hairy pods, and hairy arrow-pointed leaves. 

8. TRTASsYI (Montanum) filiculis obcordatis, foliis gla- 

bris radicahbus carnoſis obovatis integerrimis, caulinis am- 

plexicaulibus, corollis calyce majoribus. Lin. Sp. 902. 

Treacle Maſtard with heart-fhaped pods, ſmouth, entire, fleſhy 

kawes at buttom, the upper embracing the ſtalks. 

The firſt fort grows naturally among it the Corn in divers 

2 of England, as alſo on the ſide of dry banks; it is a 


— 
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of a croſs ; theſe are ſucceeded by roundiſh capſules, hay. 


| wiſe like the former; 


| ſmall, white, and are produced in looſe ſhort ſpikes at the 
| end of the branches. 1 


at the top of the ſtalks; they are ſmall, and of a purple 


fine green colour, which are divided into two cells, each 


| finuated on the edges. The ſtalks are about five or fit 


g toward the top 


nately, wheſe cars embrace the-ftalk. The flowers are 
roduced in ſhort {ſpikes at the end of the ſtalks ;* they are 
all, white, and compoſed of four petals,” placed in form 


ing two cells, containing two or three feeds in each. 
whole plant has a warm biting taſte. The ſeeds of this are 
frequently uſed inftead of of -the next, *which is the 
fort directed to enter the compoſition of Venice Treacle. 
The ſecond fort is an annual plant, which grows naty. 
rally in ſeveral parts of England : I have found it growing in 
enty in the meadows on the right hand fide of Godalming 
in Surry. The root of this is com of ſlender fibres; the 
ſtalk riſes a foot high, is angular, channelled, and ſmooth; 
the leaves are fmooth and mdented, of a deep green co. 
lour, and fit cloſe to the ſtalks; the flowers are produced 
in looſe ſpikes toward the upper of the ſtalks, which 
are ſmall, white, and ES four petals, placed eroſf- 
are ſucceeded by broad, flat, 
roundiſh, compreſſed pods, having leafy borders, which 
have two cells, each containing two or three 'dark brown 
ſeeds, tafiing like Garlick. The ſeeds are an ingredient in 
Theriaca. Ae 8 pan on 00 
The third fort is an annual [ora agen” — natu- 
rally in the northern counties of England. Of this there 
are two ſorts mentioned in books, which differ only in ſize, 
ſo that I believe it is owing to the different ſoils in which 
they grow ; for | have frequently ſown the ſeeds of both in 
the garden, where, when the plants came up, they. have 
proved. to be the ſame. The ftalks of this riſe about nine 
inches high, divided at the top 1nto-ſevyeral branches, which 
are. cloathed with ſmooth, oblong, heart-ſhaped, entre 
leaves, whoſe baſe embrace the ſtalks. The flowers are 


The- fourth ſort grows naturally in Sicily ; this is a bien- 
nial plant, whoſe ftalks riſe eight or nine inches high, 
branching out toward the top, garniſhed with blunt thick 
leaves, of a grayiſh colour, which are ſpear-ſhaped and en- 
tire, placed oppoſite, fitting eloſe to the ſtalk; they have a 
bitter warm taſte. The flowers are produced in looſe ſpikes 


colour, having four heart-ſhaped petals, placed in form of 
a croſs ; theſe are ſucceeded by heart-ſhaped pods, of 2 


containing three. or four ſmall, oblong, yellowiſh ſeeds, 
which have an acrid taſte. . 5 | 

The fifth ſort is an annual plant, which grows natu- 
rally in the northern parts of Europe; this riſes about fix or 
eight inches high. The ſtalk branches toward the top, and 
is garniſhed with oblong, ſmooth, blunt leaves, which are 
a little indented ; theſe fit cloſe to the ſtalk, which, if 
bruiſed, have a ſtrong fcent of Garlick. The branches are 
terminated by looſe ſpikes of ſmall white flowers, compoſed 
of four roundiſh petals, placed in form of a croſs, and are 
ſucceeded by ſwelling roundiſh pods, containing a few dark 
brown ſeeds. | 

The fixth ſort grows naturally in Wales, and in a few 
places in England ; this has a perennial creeping root. The 
lower leaves are oblong and hoary ; they are very flightly 


inches long, and incline toward the ground ; the flowers 
are rather larger than thoſe of the firſt fort, but are of 


iennial plant, which periſhes ſoon after it has ripened its 


| lame form; the pods are hoary, but not hairy, This grows 


3j oa arc as a wn. 
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THU THU 
»aturally on the fide of a bank beyond Wandſwotth in the  gitudinalhy,” <vboſe ſealer are almoſt equal, convtsx es 1h off 
road to Putney. F IIa, each containing \an'oblony feet. 
The . naturally upon the Alps, and in The Srrcizs are, on EN 
ſome parts of Yorkſhire, in dry ſtony ures. The root of f 1, Tavura (Occidentalis) ftrobilis lævibus, ſquamis ob- 
this 15 e and ing; the ftalks riſe four or five | tuſis. Hort. Cliff: 449. Thuya with /mooth cones, and obtuſe 
inches high; the lower leaves are wedge-ſhaped, being | /cale: ; the common Arbor Vite. „ 1 Tn 
broad, and rounded at their points, but narrow at their baſe, 2. TU (Orientalis) ſtrobilis ſquarroſis, ſquamis acu- 
of a deep green colour, and entire; thoſe upon the ftalks | minatis reflexis. Hort. Upſal. 289. Thuya with ruggtd cones, 
are rounder, and fit very cloſe. The flowers are produced | and acute-puinted reflexed ſcales 5 or China Arbor Vitae. © 
in looſe ſptkes at the end of the branches; they are ſmall | The firſt fort grows naturally in Canada, Siberia, and 
and white, ſhaped hike thoſe of the other ſorts, which are | other northern countries. In ſome of the Engliſh gardens 
ſucceeded by roundifſh heart-ſhaped pods, divided into two | which have not been altered, there are ſome of 'thele trees 
cells, each containing two or three brown ſeeds. I which are of a large fize : it has a' ſtrong woody trunk, 
The eighth fort grows naturally in rocky places in the | which riſes to the height of forty feet or more. The bark, 
ſouth of France, in Spain, and Italy; it is a biennial plant | while young, is ſmooth, and of a dark brown colour, but, 
with ns. The root is co "of ligneous tough fibres, | as the trees advance, the bark becomes cracked, and leſs 
which penetrate the crevices of the rocks; the lower leaves | ſmooth. The branches are produced irregularly on every 
are roundiſh; fleſhy; and entire; the ſtalks riſe about five | fide, ſtanding almoſt. horizontal, and the young flender 
inches high, and divide into ſmall — with | ſhoots frequently hang downward, thinly garniſhed with 
fleſhy, linear, {wg entire leaves; of a deep green | leaves; ſo that when the trees are rown' large, they mike 
colour, having ſmooth ſurfaces. The flowers grow in looſe but an indifferent appearance. The young branches are 
ſpikes at the end of the branches; they are of a beauriful | flat,. and the ſmall leaves lie imbricatim over each other 
red colour, with ſome dark bloody ſtripes; theſe are ſuc- | like the ſcales of fiſh ; the flowers are produced from the 
ceeded by oblong elliptical pods, which contain ſeveral | fide of the young branches pretty near to the foot-ſtalk ; | 
ſmall red feeds. c | TT TRE | the male flowers grow in oblong katkins, and between theſe | 
Theſe plants are propagated by ſeeds, which ſhould be | the female flowers are collected in form of tones. When 
ſown where the plants are to remain; this may be performed | the former have-ſhed their farina, they ſoon after drop off, 
either in the ſpring or autumn; but the latter is to be pre- | but the female flowers are ſucceeded by oblong cones, 
ferred, — the ſeeds at that ſeaſon never fail, and the | having obtuſe ſmooth ſcales, containing one or two oblong 
plants, which come up before winter, will grow much | ſeeds. The leaves of this tree have a rank oily ſcent'when. 
fronger, and produce a greater quantity of ſeeds than thoſe | bruiſed. ' iy | EO! 
which are ſown in the ſpring, — if the ſeaſon proves The ſecond ſort grows naturally in the northern parts of 
dry; and there is very little danger of the plants being in- China, where it rifes to a conſiderable height; but this has 
jured by froſt in winter, if they are upon dry ground. | not been long enough in Europe to have any trees of large 
When the plants come up, they will require no other care | ſize. The ſeeds of this ſort were firſt ſent to Paris by ſome 
but to thin them where they are too cloſe, and keep them | of the miſſionaries, and there are ſome of the trees growing 
clean from weeds. : 1 20 | in the gardens of ſome curious perſons there, which are 
The two ſorts which are firſt mentioned, may be culti- | more than twenty feet high. The branches of this ſort 
vated for their ſeeds to be uſed in medicine, ſo may be | grow cloſer together, and are much better adorned with 
ſown thin upon beds of light ground, in the ſame way as | leaves, which are of a brighter green colour, ſo make a 
for other garden plants; and when they come up, the | much better appearance than the other, and, being very 
ground ſhould be hoed to deftroy the . weeds ; and where | hardy, is eſteemed preferable to moſt of the evergreen trees 
the plants are too thick, they ſhould be cut up in the fame | with ſmall leaves, for ornament in gardens. The branches 
manner as is practiſed for Onions, Carrots, &c. leaving | of this tree croſs each other at right angles; the leaves are 
them three or four inches apart; and by twice hoeing the | flat, but the fingle divifions of the leaves are ſlender, and 
ground, if it is well performed, and in dry weather, it will | the ſcales are ſmaller, and lie cloſer over each other than 
keep the ground clean till the ſeeds are ripe. thoſe of the firſt ſort. The cones: are alſo much larger. 
The other ſorts are ſeldom cultivated but in botanic | and of a beautiful gray colour; their ſcales end in acute 
gardens for variety, ſo a few plants of each will be ſuffi- | reflexed points. | 
cient; therefore theſe may be ſown in drills, and when the Theſe trees may be propagated by ſeeds, layers, or cut- 
plants come up, they mult be thinned, and kept clean from | tings. The firtt fort is commonly propagated by cuttings ; 
weeds. If the ſeeds of theſe plants are permitted to ſcatter, | theſe ſhould be planted in September, upon a ſhady border. 
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the plants will come up without care. and in a loamy ſoil; the cuttings ſhould be choſen from - 
THISTLE. See Can dbuvs. the ſhoots of the ſame year, with a ſmall joint of the for- 
THORN APPLE. See DaTuRra. mer year's wood at the bottom of each. Theſe ſhould be 

- THORN, the Glaſtenbury. See MEsPiL us. planted three or four inches deep, in proportion to their 


THUYA. Tourn. Inſt. R. H. 5 56. tab. 358. The Arbor | length, treading the ground cloſe to them to prevent the 
Vitæ. ; = ad miſſion of air. If the following ſpring ſhould prove dry, 
The CRARACTERs are, | there ſhould be a little mulch laid over the ſurface of the 
It has male and female flewers in the ſame plant ; the male | ground to prevent its drying; where this is performed in 
foxwers are produced in an oval katkin, placed oppojite upon the time, it will ſave the trouble of watering the cuttings; and > 
common foot-falk, each flower embracing it with its baſe ; | it will de much better for them, becauſe when theſe are 
theſe come out of an oval concave ſeale; they have no petals, but | putting out their young fibres, if they are much watered, . 
bave four lamina, which are ſcarce diſcernible ; their ſummits it will rot them while _ are tender. 'Theſe cuttings will 
adbere to the baſe of the ſeale of the empalement. The female | be rooted enough to tranſplant by the next autumn, when . 
flowers are collected in a common almoſt owal cone, two flowers | they may be either planted in beds, or in nurſery-rows to- 
Handling oppoſite on each ſeale ; they have no petals, but have a | be trained up. | 
{mall germen, ſupporting a fender flyle, crowned by a fingie When they are propagated by layers, the young branches 
ſtigma ; theſe are ſucceeded by an oblong oval cone, opening on- only ſhould be laid down in autumn, which:will alſo put 
| Sud 
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qut roots by the next autumn, when may be taken 
up, and — ted in the ne man as thoſe raed 
from cuttings ; but although are very expeditious 
methods of nen than tones, yet thoſe who are de- 
firous to have large trees, ſhould always propagate them 
by ſeeds, for the plants ſo raiſed will be much preferable 


to the other. mc nee "6" 
_ There is a variety of the firſt ſort with-variegated leaves, 
which ſome people keep in their gardens ; but as this pro- 
zeeds from a weakneſs in the plants, ſo whenever the plants 
become ſtrong and vigorous, they always return to their 
plain colour again z to prevent which, they generally plant 
them in very . . This variety can only b 
ſerved by propagaung the p 

yers. 
The C 


lants, either by cuttings or 


managed, will take root very freely; but moſt people have 
over nurſed them. If theſe are planted in September in a 


border of ſoft loam, expoſed. to the eaſt, and if before, the | th 


hard froſt ſets in, the ſurface of the ground is covered with 


old tanners bark about two inches thick, it will prevent the 


froſt from penetrating the ground; and if this remains in the 
ſpring, it will alſo keep the ground moiſt, for if the cuttings 
or layers of this ſort are watered too much in the ſpring, 
when they are beginning to put out young fibres, it will 
certainly rot them, as I have frequently experienced; there- 
fore I adviſe every one not to water theſe cuttings or layers, 
nor ſhould the plants be mueh watered when they are tranſ- 
planted, for the ſame reaſon; but as there are many plants 
now in England which ripen their ſeeds, ſo thoſe who can 
be ſupplied with them, ſhould prefer them to the other ; for, 
after the firſt two years, the ſeedling plants wi!l greatly 
outftrip the other in growth, and the plants will be much 
handſomer. 

Theſe ſeeds ſhould be ſown ſoon - after -they are ripe, 
which is in the ſpring. They ſhould be ſown in pots, 
filled with ſoft loamy earth, and plunged into the ground 
in an eaſt border, where they may have only the morning 
ſun, obſerving always to keep the pots clean from weeds. 
Sometimes theſe ſeeds will come up the ſame year, but 
they often lie in the groand till the next ſpring ; therefore 
the pots ſhould be put in a common hot-bed frame in win- 
ter, and in the ſpring the plants will come up; theſe muſt 
not be too much expoſed to the ſun the firſt year, and if in, 
the next winter they are ſheltered under a frame, it will be 
a good way to preſerve them; and the ſpring following 
they may be tranſplanted into beds, and treated in the ſame 
way as thoſe propagated by cuttings. 

THYMBRA. Lin. Gen: Plant. 627. 

The CHARACTERS are, i 

1t has an empalement of one leaf, wheſe brim is cut into tauo 
dips. The flower is of one petal, of the lip tina. The upper lip 
is concave, cut inta tao obtuſe ſegments. The lower lip ends 

with three alm ua points; it has four flender lamina, the 
two under being — than the — gol, — by twin ſum- 
mile, and a four-pointcd germen, ſupporting a flender half tifid 
Ayle, crowned by acute ftigmas. The germen afierward becomes 
four ſeeds, which rigen in the empalement. 
The SrEcies are, 

1. TyurMBRA (Spicata) floribus ſpicatis. Lin. Sp. Pl. 
569. Thymbra with ſpiked flowers ; or Meuntain Macedonian 
3972 
N 4, "i MBRA (Pertiicillata) floribus verticillatis. Lin. 
Sp. Plant. 569. Thymbra with wherled flowers ; or rough, 

aarrow-leaved, Moantain Hip. 

The firſt ſort grows naturally on Mount Libanus, in Ma- 
.cedonia, and alſo in Spain; it is a low ſhrubby 232388 
Heath, branching out into flender ligneous ſtal 5 
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hina ſort 1s generally propagated by layers in the 
ſame way as the former, but the cuttinþs of this, if rightly 


— . 


nis, floribus verticillato-ſpicatis, Thyme with linear, /p:ar- 


s, which /@ 


F. N V 

are fix or eight inches long, xovered with a brown bar 
L 0 narrow n leaves, fitting cloſe c 
the ſtalks reo 3 they have, an aromatic odour when 
bruiſed. The ſlatks are terminated by thiek cloſe ſpike, 
of, purple flowers, near two inches long. Tbe empale- 
ments are it and hairy, cut half their Jength into acute 
ſegments, out of theſe the flowers peep with their two lips; 
the upper 1s. concave and — 5 the under is cut into three 
equal portions, a little reflexed. 7:27) 1 n | 
he ſecond ſort grows naturally in Spain and Italy; this 
has a ſhrubby ſtalk, which ſeldom, riſes much more than a 
ſoot high, putting, out many f [ 1igneous branches, gar- 
niſhed with, narrow, ſpear-ſhaped leaves; which, have many 
Aures; they fland oppalite, and are cf an .aromati 
vour. The | ek ow in whorled fpikes at the end 
of the branches. The leaves which ſtand under each whorl, 
are broader than. thoſe below, and are covered with fine 
hairs. The flowers are purple, and fit cloſe to the ſtalks; 


the upper lip is cogcave, ending with. two obtuſe, points 


| 


the lower ends with three equal points. 1 
Theſe plants are propagated by ſeeds, , which ſhould be 
own in the ſpring on a bed of light earth, where, if the 
ſceds are goed, the plants will appear in about fix or eight 
weeks. When they come up, they muſt be kept clean from 
weeds, and in July they will be fit to remove; at which 
time part bf them ſhould be planted in ſma!l pots, and the 
other may be planted in a warm border of dry ground, be- 
ing careful to ſhade them from the ſun, and ſupply them 
with water until they have taken new root ; alter which 
thoſe in the full ground will require no other care but to 
keep them clean from weeds, and, if the winter ſhculd 
prove very ſevere, they ſhould be covered with mats, or 
ſome other light covering, to 4 them; for the youn 
plants are in greater danger of being deſtrozed than th 
which are older. Thoſe plants in the pots ſhould be ſhel- 
tered under a common fiame in winter, where they m 
enjoy the free air in mild weather, and be protected from 
hard froſt. . 52 | 
Theſe plants will live in the open air in England, unleſs 
the winters prove very ſevere, eſpecially if they are planted 
in a poor, dry, ſtony ſoil. 
THYMELAA. See Dayrart and PAssERIN A. 
THYMUS. Tourn. Inſt. R. H. 196. tab. 93. Thyme. 
'The CHARACTERS are, 1 
- The flower has a t empalement, divided into two 
lips, whoſe chaps are hairy and fbut. T he upper lip is broad, 
plain, ere, and indented in three parts ; the under lis ends it 
two equal brifiles. T he flower is of the lip kind; it has one 
petal, avith a tube the length of the empalement. T he chaps are 
ſmall ; the upper lip is ſhort, ere, obtuſe, and indented al ihe 
paint; the lower lip is long, broad, and divided into three paris. 
It has four incurved ftamina, two being longer than the other, 
terminated by ſmall ſummits, and a four-pointed germen, /upport- 
ing a ſlender ſtyle, crowned by a bifid acute ſtigma. T he germen 
afterward turns to four ſmall roundiſb ſeeds, ripening in ite 
empalement. 
The SPEC1Es are, 
i. ThyMus (Julgaris) erectus, foliis revolutis ovatis, 
floribus verticillato- ſpicatis. Hort. Cliff. 308. Upright Jhrme 
with oval leaves, which turn baclavard, and flowers growing 
in whorled i pites; or common broad-leaved 7 hyme. 
2. Tyrmus (Tenuifelius) ſoliis lincari-lanceolatis inca- 


ſhaped, heary leaves, and ficwers growing in wherled [pies 3 
or common T hyme with narrecy leaves. : : 
3. Taruus (Cepbalotos) capitulis imbricatis magris, 
bracteis ovatis, foliis lanceolatis. Lin. Sp. Pl. 592. Tyne 
with large imbricated heads, oval braftee, and ſpear-fpaped 
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4 Tayuvs (N) capitilis imbrieatis magnis, brae - If this plant 


teis dentatis, foliis ſetaceis pilofis. Lin. Sp. Plant. 592. 


5. Taymvus (Serpyllum) floribus capitatis, caulibus de- 
eumbenti bus, foliis planis obtuſis bafi ciliatis. Lin. Sp. 
Dyne with. floxvers growing in heads, creeping fals, and oval 
hairy lea ver 3 or read. lea ved, hairy, Mother of Thyme. 

6. Turwmvs (Glaber) floribus capitatis, caulibus de- 
cumbentibus, foliis lJanceolatis glabris. T hyme <vith- flowers 

ing in heads, ſpreading flalls, and ſmooth ſpear-ſhaped 
— or common greater Mother of Thyme, with a purple 


7. Taymus (Owvatus) caulibus decumbentibus, foliis 


ovatis glabris, floribus verticillato-ſpicatis. Thyme with 
frong creeping flalks, oval ſmooth leawes, and flowers growin 
in wwhorled ſpikes ; or common greater Mother of Thyme, wit 
4 ſmaller flower. | 5 e 

8. Turuus (Lanugineſus) caulibus decumbentibus, fo- 


liis ovato lanceolatis rigidis 3 — floribus capitatis. 
Thyme with creeping flalks, oval, ſpear-aped, friff leaves, 
qwbich are 4 i ö 
Rock Mother of T hyme. 

9. Taruvs (Odoratifimus) caulibus decumbentibus, fo- 
is lineari-lanceolatis glabris, floribus alaribus terminali- 
buſque. Thyme with trailing flalks, linear, ſpear-ſhaped, 
8 and flowers greaving at the wings and tops of 
the flalks. | 

The firſt ſort is the common Thyme, which is cultivated 
in the gardens for the kitchen, and alſo for medicine. 
This grows naturally on ſtony rocky places in the ſouth of 
France, in Spain and Italy, and is fo well known here as 
to need no deſcription. 

t is propagated either by ſeeds, or parting the roots; 
the ſeaſon for the latter is in March or October. If it 1s 
propzgated by ſeeds, they ſhould be ſown upon a bed df 
light earth in the ſpring, obſerving not to bury the ſeeds too 
deep, nor to ſow them too thick, for the ſeeds are very 
ſmall. When the plants are come up, they ſhould be care- 
fully cleared from weeds ; and if the ſpring ſhould prove 
dry, if they are watered twice a week, it will greatly pro- 
mote their growth. In June the plants ſhould be thinned, 
lezving them about fix inches aſunder each way, that they 
may have room to ſpread ; and thoſe plants which are drawn 
out, may be tranſplanted into freſh beds at the fame diſtance, 
obſerving to water them until they have taken root; after 
which they will require no farther care but to keep them 
clear from weeds ; and when the plants are big enough, 
they may be drawn up for ue. | 

But if the plants are propagated by parting their roots, 
the o!d plants ſhould be taken up at the times before- 
ment:oned, and ſlipt into as many parts as can be taken off 
with roots; theſe ſhould be tranſplanted into beds of freſh 
light earth at fix or eight inches diſtance, obſerving, if the 
ſeaſon is dry, to water them until they have taken root; 
after which they muſt be duly weeded, which will cauſe 
the:n to thrive, and ſoon be fit for uſe. 


in order to fave the ſeeds of theſe plants, ſome of the | 


old roots ſhould remain unremoved in the place where they 
were ſown the preceding year; theſe will flower in June, 
and in Auguſt the ſeed will ripen, which muſt be taken as 
ſoon as it Is ripe, and beat out, otherwiſe the firit rain will 
waſh it all out of the huſks. ; 

Theſe plants root greatly in the ground, and thereby 
draw out the goodneſs of the ſoil ſooner than moſt other 


plants; ſo that whatever is ſown or planted upon a ſpot of 


nnd, whereon Thyme grew the preceding year, wall 

dom thrive, unleſs the ground be trenched deeper than 

the Thyme rooted, and well dunged. | 
"08 | 


flowers growing in heads ; or hairy | 


4 


; 


| 


— 


THY 
upon walls, or on dry, poor, ſtony 
land, it will endure the greateſt cold df hy, . z but 
in rich d. where the plants grow vigorouſly, they are 
fometimes deftroyed by very ſevere froſt. 
There is a variety of this with variegated leaves, which 


is * ſome preſerved in their gardens. 
2" Ti 


e ſecond ſort has ſhorter talks ; the leaves are longer, 


narrower, and end in ſharper points than the firſt, and the 
whole plant is b 
ſpikes, and are Jarger than thoſe of the common Thyme. 
2 N be propagated and treated in the ſame way as the 
firſt fort. | 


+ The flowers grow in long whorled 


The third ſort grows naturally in Spain and Portugal; 


this has a low woody ſtalk, from which come out many 


ſtiff branches about five or fix inches long, garniſhed with 


ſmall, narrow, ſpear-ſhaped Jeaves, placed oppoſite, ter- 
minated by pretty large heads of flowers, which come out 


from oval ſcaly leaves, lying over each other like the ſcales 


of fiſh ; they are white and ſmall, ſo make no great appear- 
ance. The whole plant is of a hoary colour, and has an. 


aromatic weak ſcent, 
The fourth fort s naturally in Portugal; this has 
ſlender, ligneous, hairy ſtalks, which grow erect about fix 


inches hig „ garniſhed with very narrow, briſtly, hairy 


leaves, which, at the lower part of the ſtalk, come out in 
cluſters, but upward they are placed by pairs. The ſtalks 
are terminated by large ſcaly heads. The leafy ſcales are 
indented in acute points; theſe he over each other in the 


ſame order as the other, and between them the flowers 


out, which are of a purple colour, ſhaped like thoſe of the 
common Thyme. | | : 

Theſe two ſorts may be propagated by ſlips, if they are 
planted in April on an eaſt border, and cloſely covered with 
a bell or hand-glaſs, they will ſoon put out roots, when 
ſome of them may be tranſplanted into pots, to be ſhel- 


tered under a frame in winter; but the others ſhould be 


planted on a warm border of dry ground, obſerving to 
ſhade and water them till they have taken new root. Theſe 
plants will live through the winter in the open air in a warm 
dry ſituation, but in ſevere froſt they are generally deſtroy- 
ed; therefore to preſerve the kinds, a few plants of each 
ſhould be ſheltered under a frame in winter; they may be. 
propagated by ſeeds, when they can be procured. If theſe 
are fown on a bed of light earth, in the ſame way as com- 
mon Marjoram, the plants will come up, and may be treated 
as thoſe raiſed from flips. 

The fifth ſort is the common Mother of Thyme, which 


is frequently titled wild Thyme; it grows naturally upon 


dry commons and paſtures in moſt parts of England, fo is 
very rarely admitted into gardens. This is fo well known 
as to need no deſcription. There is a very common miſ- 
take which has prevailed in regard to this plant, which is, 
that tile ſheep and deer which feed upon it, have much 
finer flavoured fleſh than others, whereas no cattle will 
meddle with it; for in the places where it grows, when the- 
Graſs is as cloſely eaten down as poſſible, the wild Thyme 
will be found in flower with all its ſtalks entire. 


Of this there are the following varieties. The fmall. 
creeping Mother of Thyme without ſcent. Narrow-leaved 


Mother of Thyme, ſmelting like the leaves of the Walnut- 
tree. Shrubby Mother of Thyme with pale red flowers, 
and the Lemon Thyme. The laſt is frequently kept in 
gardens for the agreeable odour of its leaves. But when 


this is propagated by ſeeds, the plants have not the ſame 


ſcent ; ſo it is an accidental variety, which is maintained by 


| propagating it by flips and cuttings. 


The ſixth ſort has broader end {moother leaves than the 
common ſort ; the ſtalks grow much longer; the joints are 


farther diftant ; the heads of flowers are larger, and the 


flowers 


TIA 


lowers. are of a brighter colour. There is a variety 
this with variegated leaves, which i: propagated in gar- 
dens, and was formerly planted for edgings to borders ; but 
It is now frequently brought in pots to the markets to ſup- 
the London gardens.  —» 1 
The ſeventh fort has creeping ſtalks like the common 
Eind, but they grow longer, and their joints are farther 
aſunder ; their leaves are oval, ſmooth, and of a lucid green. 
The flowers grow in cloſe thick whorls, which are diſtant 
from each other, forming a looſe ſpike five or fix inches long. 
'The flowers of this fort are much ſmaller than thoſe of the 
common ſort, appearing but little beyond their empale- 
ments. This is pretty common in the neighbourhood of 
Paris, but is rarely found growing naturally in England. 
The eighth ſort grows naturally in the foreſt f Fontain- 
bleau in France ; this has creeping flender ftalks like the 
firſt, which are garniſhed with ſmall, oval, ſpear-ſhaped, 
hoary leaves; the young ſhoots of the ſame year are alſo 
very white and hoary. The leaves are ſtiffer than thoſe 
of the other ſorts. 
heads at the end of the branches ; they are of a bright pur- 
ple colour, and appear at the ſame time as thoſe of the 
other ſorts. | e 
The ninth ſort grows natu in Tartary; this is a bi- 
ennial plant, The ftalks are long, flender, and trail upon 
the ground, but do not emit roots from their joints as moſt 
of the others do. The ſtalks are ſmooth, of a light brown 
colour, garniſhed with narrow ſpear-ſhaped leaves, which 


are ſmooth. The ſmall whorls of flowers come out at the | 


wings of the leaves, and the ſtalks are terminated by ob- 
long heads of flowers, whoſe empalements are hoary. The 
towers are of a bright purple colour. The whole plant 
has an agreeable aromatic ſcent. 

All theſe ſorts may be eafily propagated by thoſe who 
are deſirous to have them in their gardens, either by lips, 
or parting of their roots, in the ſame manner as Thyme, or 
their ſeeds may be ſown in the ſpring. They delight in 
dry undunged ground, where they will propagate themſelves 
by their trailing ſtalks, and require no other care but 
keep them clean from weeds. | 

THYME, THE MARUM. See Tevcrivn. 

THYME, THE MASTICH. See SaTuREja. 

TIARELLA. Lin. Gen. Plant. 495. Sanicle. 

The CnARACTERSõ are, 8 

T he flower has a permanent empalement, divided into five oval 
ecute parts; it has five oval petals the length of the empale- 
ment, and ten auvl-ſhaped ſtami na, which are much longer than 
the petals, terminated ly roundiſh ſummits, and a bifid germen, 
ending with two flyles, crowned by fingle fiigmas. The germen 
afterward becomes an oblong * ewith ene cell, opening with 
two valves, containing ſeveral ſmall oval ſeeds. 

The SPECIES are, | 

1. Trax BELLA (Cordifolia) foliis cordatis. Lin. Gen. 
Nov. 188. Sp. Pl. 405. Tiarella with heart-ſhaped leaves. 

2. TIaRELLA (T.:foliata) foliis ternatis. Lin. Gen. 
Nov. 188. Sp. Pl. 405. Tiarella with trifeliute leaves. 

The firſt ſort grows naturally in North America; this 
has a perennial fibrous root, which creeps and multiplies, 
from which come out many heart-ſhaped leaves upon ſlen- 
der foot-ftalks. The leaves are unequally indented on 
their edges, and are of a light green colour. The flowers 
ſtand upon ſlender naked foot-ftalks, which ariſe im medi- 
ately from the root between the leaves, which is about four 
Inches long, and is terminated by a looſe ſpike of ſmall 
herbaceous white flowers, but are ſeldom ſucceeded by 
ſeeds in England. ts 

This plant is propagated by its creeping roots which 
ſpread in the ground, and ſhoot up heads; theſe may be 
taken off and tranſplanted in the autumn. It loves a 
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The flowers are produced in round | 


11 


moiſt ſoil and ſhady fituation, and requires no other ca, 
but to aer . clean from weeds, | | * 
\. The ſecond fort grows naturally in the northern parts of 
Aſia; this has a perennial fibrous root, from which ſprin 
up a few trifoliate leaves upon foot-ſtalks, like thoſe o 
e Bilberry, but much ſmaller. - The ſtalk is ſlender, and 
riſes. five or fix inches high; it is rough and hairy, gar- 
niſhed with two leaves at the bottom, and another toward 
the top, a little below the ſpikes of flowers; they are an- 
ular, and ſawed on their edges. The ſtalk is terminated 
by a looſe ſpike of flowers, which are compoſed of five 
white ſmall petals, inſerted in the empalement, and ten 
awl-ſhaped ſtamina which are longer than the petals, ter- 


| minated by roundiſh ſummits. 


ated by -parting of the root, in the 
ſame manner as the former, and delights in a moiſt ſoil 
and a ſhady ſituation. 
| TILIA: Tourn. Inſt. R. H. 611. tab. 381. The Lime, 
or Linden-tree. E "TI 
The CHARACTERS are, | 
| The flower has a concave coloured empalement, which is cut 
into five parts ; it has five oblong blunt petals, which are cre- 
nated at their points, and many aw l-fhaped flamina, terminated 
| by fangle ſummits, æuith a roundiſh germen, ſupporting a flender 
Pyle the length of the lamina, crowned by an obtuſ+ five-cornered 
| Jligma. 75 he yermen afterward becomes a thick globular capſule 
ewith five cells, opening at the baje with five valves, each cin- 
taining one roundifh ſeed. | 
The SPECIEs are, 
1. TII IA (Cordata) foliis cordatis acuminatis, inzqua- 
liter ſerratis, fructibus quinque locularibus tomentoſis. 
Lime- tree with heart ſhaped acute- pointed leaves, which are 
unegually ſaared, and a woolly fruit having five cells ; Lime- 
tree with a ſmaller leaf. 

2. TiL1a (/#xropea) foliis acuminatis, ſerratis, ſubhir- 
ſatis, fructibus quadri-locularibus ſubpiloſis. Lime-tree with 
acute-pointed leaves, which are ſawed, ſomewhat hairy, and 
a hairy fruit having four cells; the red. tuviged Lime: tree. 

3. TiL1a (Americana) foliis cordatis acuminatis ſerra- 
tis, ſubtus piloſis floribus nectario inſtructis. Lime-tree with 
heart-ſhaped, acute-peinted, ſawwed leaves, which are hairy on 
their under fide, and floauers furniſhed with ncctarii. This ts 

called the American black Lime. | ER 5 

4. TIIIA (Careliziana) foliis cordatis obliquis glabris 
ſubſerratis cum acumine, floribus neQario inſtructis. Lime- 
tree with heart-ſhaped ſinocib leaves, which are oblique 10 the 

foot-flalk, ſomewhat ſau ed on their edges, ending in acute points, 
and fiowers having nectarii; or Carolina Lime-iree. 

The firſt ſort grows naturally in the woods in many parts 
of England; of this there are two or three varieties, which 
differ in ſize and ſmoothneſs of their leaves, ſome of them 
having much larger and rougher leaves than the others: I 
raiſed plants of three of theſe varieties from ſeeds, but 
have conſtantly found them vary from one to the other ; 
and I m.uck doubt if the ſecond is more than a ſeminal 
variety, but as I have not lad an opportunity of raiſing 
any of the plants ſrom ſeeds, I cannot poſitively determine 
this. i 

The large-leaved Dutch Lime was generally preferred to 
ogr common ſort for the ſize of its leaves; but of late years 
all theſe trees are little eſteemed, becauſe it is late in ſpring 
before their leaves come out, and they begin to decay the 
firſt in autumn; and when the trees are planted in a dry 
ſoil, their leaves frequently decay in July, ſo are cont!” 
nually falling off, . a litter all the remaining part o 
ſummer. | 

The third ſort was brought from New England, by the 
title of Black Lime. The branches of this fort are covere 


This ſort is pro 


with a dark brown bark. The leaves are large, heart- 
| ſhaped, 
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pale green and a little hairy on their under fide, ſtandin 

— long ſlender foot- ns. The flowers are produced 1 
dunches, in dhe (ſame männer as thoſe of the common 
Lime-tree3* but the petals of the flowers are narrower, and 
dave nectarit growing to their baſe. The flowers of this 
ſort do-not appear till late in July, fo are a full month after 
the com mon fort. - The capſules are ſmaller, rounder, and 
leſs — thoſe of the common ſort. 3 
The of the fourth ſort were brought from Carolina 
dy the Ie Mr. Citefby. This tree ſeems to be of much 


o 
o 


ſpread more horizontally. The leaves are ſmaller, and have 
a ſmoother farfiice than either of the other; they are heart- 
ſhaped, but the midtib runs oblique to the foot-ſtalk, ſo 
that one fide is much! than the other. Their edges 
are lightly ſawed, and their tops run out into long acute 

ender 


ph - The'banckes of flowers ſtand ' upon long 
talks; the petals of the flowers are narrow, and end 
in acute points; theſe have a narrow nectarium faſtened to 
their baſe on che inſide, which ftands ere, cloſe to the 
petals.” The flowers emit a very fragrant odour, and are 
— haunted by bees during their continuance. 

All theſe trees are eaſily propagated 1 which in 
one year will take good root, * may then be taken off, 
and planted in a nurſery, at four feet diſtance row from 
row, and two feet aſunder in the rows. The beſt time to 
lay them down, and to remove them, is when their leaves 


begin to fall, that they may take root before the froſt comes 


on, though they may be tranſplanted any time from Sep- 


tember to March, in open weather; but if the ſoil is dry, 
it is much the better way to remove them in autumn, be- 


cauſe it will ſave a great expence in watering, eſpecially if 
the ſpring ſhould prove dry. In this nurſery they may re- 
main- four -or five years, during which time. the ground 
ſhould be dug every ſpring, and conftantly kept clear from 
weeds, and the large fide ſhoots pruned off, to cauſe them 
to advance in height; but the ſmall twigs muſt not be 
pruned off from the ſtems, becauſe theſe are abſolutely ne- 
ceſſary to detain the ſap, for the augmentation of their 
trunks, which are apt to ſhoot up too ſlender, when they 
are entirely diveſted of all their lateral twigs. If the ſoil, 


in which they are planted, be a fat loam, they will make a 


prodigious progreſs in their growth, ſo that in three years time 
they will be fit to tranſplant cut where they are to remain. 
They may alſo be propagated by cuttings ; but, as this 
method is not ſo certain as by layers, the other is gene- 
rally praiſed. ' In order to obtain proper ſhoots for laying 
down a Lime-tree, it is cut down cloſe to the ground, from 
the roots of which a great number of ſtrong ſhoots are pro- 
cuced the following year; theſe-will be large enough to lay 
down the following autumn, eſpecially if the ſmalleſt cf 
them are cut off cloſe early in the ſummer ; for when tov 
many ſhoots are ſuffered to grow all the ſammer, they will 
be much weaker, than if only a ſufficient quantity is left. 
The manner of laying down theſe ſhoots having been al- 
ready directed under the article of Layers, I need not re- 
prat it here. © - eos, | 
There are ſome perſons who raiſe theſe trees from ſeeds, 
which, although it is a flower way, yet when the trees are 
deſigned to grow large, is the beſt method; and if they 


are only once tranſplanted, and this performed while they 


are young, it will be ſtill the better way; for all trees that 
ae tranſplanted, are ſhorter lived than thoſe which remain 
in the places where they aroſe from the ſeeds, and their 
timber will be ſounder, and grow to a much larger ſize. 

When this method is practiſed, the ſeeds ſhould be ſown 
it autumn, ſoon after they are ripe, upon a ſhady border of 


ſmaller ptowtly than either of the other forts ; the branches 


ring, the plants will not come up till the year after. When 


ö 


weeds till 
fully taken up, and tranſplanted into a nurſery, where they 


may ary two or three years to get ſtrength, and then may 
de planted where they are defined 10 remain; for the. 


TIT 


bed, asd eris in acute points; they are deeply fiwed on | moiſt light foil, where the plants will come up the following 
their edges; of 4 deep green on their upper e bur of -a | ſpring ; but, when the ſeeds are kept out of the ground till 


eplants appeat, they ſhould be conſtantly kept clean from 
the following autumn; then they ſhould be care- 


younger they are planted out to remain, the more they wilt 
rive. Ir halls © nf a $54 . 
The timber of the Lime-tree is uſed by the carvers, it 
being a ſoft light wood, as alſo by architects for framin 
the models of their buildings ; the turners likewiſe uſe it 


for making light bowls, diſhes, &c. but it is too ſoft for 


any ftrong purpoſes. | 

© Theſe trees will continue growing, and remain ſound a 
1 number of years, and, if planted in a good loamy 
dil, will grow to a conſiderable bulk. I have meaſured 


Es 


one of theſe trees, which was near ten yards in girth two 


tion; and Sir Thomas Brown mentions one of theſe trees 
which grew in Norfolk, that was ſixteen yards in circuit, 


wy 


a foot and a half above ground, in heFht thirty yards, and 


in the leaſt part of the trunk it was eight yards and a half. 


- TINUS. See VIU Nun. - 

. TITHYMALUS. Tithymaloides. Tourn. Inft. App. 65 4. 
Spurge. ; . f * ; 
Ihe CHARACTERS are, 5 , 

The flower bas an empalement of ont leaf, indented in three 
parts; it has one petal which is ſhaped like a flipper, of a thick 
fleſhy con filence. Under the upper part of the floaver are ſituated 
the ten tamina, which are inſerted in the receptacle of the flower '; 
they are ſlenden, and terminated by globular ſummits ; in the cen- 
ter is ftuated a roundiſh three-cornered germen, ſupporting three 
Bid flyles, crowned by oblong fligmas. The germen afterword 
becomes a roundiſþ capſule having three cells, each containing one 
oval ſeed. | s , 

The SPEcitEs are, | OY 

1. TirxYMalus (Myrtifelizs) foliis ovatis acuminatis. 
Sparge with oval acute-pointed leaves. be. tba 

2. TiThHYMaLvUs (Lauro-ceraſifolius) foliis oblongo ova- 
tis obtuſis ſucculentibus. Spurge <vith oblong, oval, o51u/e 
leaves, which are very ſucculent. | | 

| The firſt ſort grows naturally near Carthagena in Ame-- 
rica, from whence Mr. Robert Millar, ſurgeon, ſent the 
branches, which were planted here, and ſucceeded ; this 
riſes with ſhrubby ſucculent ſtalks to the height of twelve 
or fourteen feet, which are too weak to ſtand without ſup- 
port, though they are frequently as large as a man's little 
finger ; but their leaves being ſucculent, are ſo heavy as to 
weigh down the branches, if they are not ſupported. The 
leaves are oval, and terminate in acute points; and are 
ranged alternately on two ſides of the branches, to which 
they fit cloſe. The flowers are produced at the end of the 
branches three or four together ; they are of a ſcarlet co- 
lour, of one petal, in ſhape of a flipper; theſe are ſucceed- 
ed by roundiſh capſules with three furrows, dividing them 
into three cells, each containing one cblong ſeed. The 
whole plant abounds with an acrid milky juice. 

The ſecond fort grows naturally in Baibacoes, and mot 
of the other iſlands in the Weſt-Indies, where the * 
inhabitants know it by the title of Poiſon Buſh ; this ath 
thick, ſhrubby, ſucculent ſtalks, which will grow to the 
height of ten or twelve feet, larger than theſe of the fiſt 
fort, and are garniſh:d with ob'ong oval leaves, ending. 
in lunt points, cf a very thick confiitence, and of a dark 
green colour, ranged alternately on two ſides of the ſtalk. 
The flowers grow at the end of the branches; they are 


fraped like thoſe of the firſt fort, and are of a deep red ca- 
5 H lour, 


feet above the ground, and was then in a thriving condi- 
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TOAD FLAX. See. Lis AZ II. 

TOBACCO... See Nicotiana. 

TOLUIFERA. Lin. Gen. Plant. 47e. Balſam of Tolu- 
tree. 

The CnanracTers are, 


Tube flower bas 6 2 
255 Grd indented in five parts at t 
longer than the empalement, and the 


the receptacle of the 
equal, being a litt 
25 is 72 — ger, and almoſt heart-ſpaped, having a tail the 
5 of the A ; it bas ten bort lamina, terminated by 
erect ſummits, and a roundiſb es Jupporiing a very 
"ou Ayle, crowned by an acute ftigma germen afterward 
2 7 a roundiſh fruit with fuur 2 each 2 one 
ee 
we have but one Seis of this genus, via. 
ToLvirsrA (Bal/ſamum.) Lin. Mat. Med. The Rain. 


ment of one leaf, which is 
brim ; it has petals in- 


tree Tolu. 
This tree grows naturally near Carthagena j in POT IR 
from whence the late Dr. Houſtoun ſent the ſeeds to Eng- 


land: in its native place this grows to a tree of a large ſize. 
The bark is very thick, rough, and of a brown colour; the 
branches ſpread out wide on every fide, and are garniſhed | 
.with winged leaves, compoſed of everal oblong oval lobes, 
placed alternately along the foot-ſtalk, poet Lag by an 
.odd one, rounded at both ends, but ryn out to an acute 


point * top ; they are ſmooth, . oo 


egen 1 


aca odd appearance a 


22 


flower, four of which are narrow u 
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Paped is 
1 gd equal ; * baue each froe bair-like 
ftamina, terminated by fingle ſummits, and a roundiſo germer, 
ftuated under the flower, ſupporting tuo /mall ftyles, crowned 
by obtuſe fligmas, The. germen germ turns 10 4 
compreſſed fruit longitudinally indented, di in two parts, each 
canfaining one roundiſh compreſſed ſeed quith an indented border. 

The SPECIES are, 

1. Tonbrriun (Maximum) ambells conferta. radiati, 
foliolis lanceolatis inciſfo-ſerratis. Hort. Cliff. go, Hart- 
dorf with the rays of 1he umbe! cloſed together, the lobes of the 
leaves ſpear-ſhaped, and cut like Jaws. 

| 2. ToxpDyYLium (Officinale) | involucris partialibus lon- 

gitudine petalorum, foliolis ovatis laciniatis. Hort. Cliff. ge- 

| Hartawort with the involucri of the rays as long as the petals of 
| the flower, and oval jagged leaves. 

3. TorDYLIUM Stans involucris ambells longio · 
abe, Hort. Cliff. go. Hartawart with longer involucri to the 
umbe 

4. ToxpYLIUM (Apulum) umbellulis remotis, foliis pin- 
natis, pinnis ſubrotundis laciniatis. Hort. Cliff. 90. Hart” 
wort 1— placed diftant, and winged leaves with 
roundi 

5. on DYLIUM (Secacul) umbellulis remotis, foliis du- 
plicato pinnatis, pinnis inciſis tomentoſis. Hort, Ch. go. 
Hartwort with the umbels growing at a diſtance, winged haves 


baving roundifþ lobes, whe are cut oa their edges- 
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banks, but the ſeeds were ſown there by Mr. Jacob Bobart, 
gardener at Oxford. The leaves of this ſort are compoſed 
of three or four 
one ; they are foft' and hairy, bluntly indented on their 
edges. The ftalks riſe a foot and a half high, and divide 
into three or four branches, having one ſmall leaf at each 
joint, and are terminated by umbels of white flowers, com- 
of ſeveral ſmall umbels or- rays, which ftand upon 


g foot-ſtalks, ing out wide from each other. The 
flowers are! by ſmaller compreſſed ſeeds, which are 
n Hg 4 | SEG 
- The third fort: naturally in Syria; this is a low 


lant, whoſe ſtalks ſeldom riſe a foot high. The lower 
ves are compoſed 'of two pair of oval lobes, terminated 
by one large one; theſe are hairy, and lightly crenated on 
their edges; they branch out into two or three diviſions, 
und are terminated by umbels of white flowers, which have 
large involucrums, for the moſt part trifid: The points are 
ſpear-ſh and at their baſe is fituated a ſmall umbel, 
com of a few flowers, fitting very cloſe to the tails of 
the involueri. The flowers are facceeded by large, oval, 
compreſſed,” bordered ſeeds. 1 ö 
** The fourth fort grows naturally in Italy. The ſtalks of 
this ſort branch out from the bottom; the ſtalk ſeldom riſes 
more than a foot high; it is hairy and rough; the lower 
leaves are compoſed of three pair of roundiſh lobes, termi- 
nated by am odd one; the ral umbel 1s compoſed of 
eight ſmaller, which have long foot-ftalks. The flowers 
are white; and the exterior petal of each is much larger 
than thoſe of the other ſorts; the ſeeds are roundiſn and 
bordered. FOO 
The fifth ſort grows naturally about Aleppo, and in other 
parts of Syria. The bottom leaves are doubly winged, each 
leaf being compoſed of four pair of wings, terminated by an 
odd one. The wings are compoſed of ſeven oval lobes; ſtand · 
ing alternatel y, Which are deeply jagged ; they are of ayel- 
_ bwifh green colour, and u lire hairy. The ſtalks a r; 
ant havchanneHted; they riſe two feet and a half high, and 
have a few dall hair ſeattered over them, und at eh jeint 


are garniſhed with one ſmaller winge@ 


TOR 


enf; they fend out 
t branches toward the top, termmated by 
0 yellow flowers, compoſed of ten ſmall um- 
bez, whoſe 'foot-ſtalks ire alternately longer, fpreading. 
open wide from each other. The flowers are ſucceeded by 
compreſſed oval feeds, ſhaped like thoſe of Parſneps, of a 
The fixth ſort grows naturally in arable land; in ſeverat 
of the maritime counties in England, ſo is rarely admitted 
into gardens ; this has'trailing ſtalks which ff flat on 
the nd. The leaves are hke thoſe of Parfley, but are 
cut into finer fe ts ; the ambels of flowers are ſmall, 
and fit cloſe to the joints of the ſtalks; the flowers ate 
_ white, and are ſucceetled' by ſhort _ a little com- 

eſſed, ſet with ſharp b priekles on their outſide. 
"The ſeventh 1 nks and 
foot-paths in many parts of E: ** ; this riſes with a flen- 
der ſtalk three feet high. The leaves are like thoſe of 


one or two 


| ' The eighthiſort grows 


ir of oval lobes, 'terminated by an odd | 


Parfſey ; their lobes are ſpeir-ſliaped, and have winged 
points ; they are hairy, and Nane claire the ſtalks. Fre 
flowers are produced in ſmall umbels at the top of the ſtalks, 
which are compoſed of ſeveral ſmaller umbels ot rays, which 
cloſe together, of a pale red colour; theſe are fucceeded by 


fmali-pnickly ſeeds. | a | 
naturally among the Corn in Cam- 
bridgeſhire, and in ſome other — of England. This 
riſes with 4 channelled ſtalſt three fe hes garniſhed wi 
one winged leaf at each joint, compoſed of two pair of lobes, 
terminated by a long one; 'they are broad, ſpear-ſhaped, 
and deeply ſawed on their edges. The umbels of flowers 
which terminate the ſtalks are eluſtered together; the ſeedt 
are broad, rough, and have borders round them. 
All theſe plants may be termed annual; becauſe they do 
not live more than one year; but ſome of them are called 
biennial, from the young plants which come up in autumn 


living through the winter, and producing their flowers and 
fruits the ip ſummer; but, as the ſeeds which are 


ſown, or permi d to ſcatter, per ect thert ſeeth in the com- 
puaſs of one year, they ſhould/be termed annual, for this is 
the property of many of che with umbellated' flow- 
ers, whoſe ſeeds ſhoult be ſown in autumn, otherwiſe, if 
they come up (which frequently does not happen the fame 
year when they are ſown in the fpring,) the plants gene- 
rally decay before their ſeeds tipen ; but, as their whole 
growth ĩs performed within the year, they fliould be eſteem- 
ed as annual plants. | Shade 
They are propagated by ſeeds, which ſhould be fown in 
nutumn ſoon after they are rĩipe, when the plants will ſoon 
appear, and are very hardy, fo that they vequire no far- 
ther care but to — them clear from weeds, and wheye 
they come up too cloſe together, they ſhould be thinned fo 
as to leave them fix inches aſunder. In June following the 
plants will flower, and their feeds will ripen in autumn, 
which, if rage to.ſcatter on the ground, will produce 
a ſupply of plants without any trouble. Theſe plants will 
grow on any foil or ſrtuation, ſo may be put into any obſcure 
part of the garden. N 
TORMENTILLA. Tourn. Iaſt. R. H. 298. tab. 153. 
- Formentil. a 3 06 bf. 3: 5d Vas ti - : 
The CHanacTErs are, . — >, 
| - The flower has a plain emyalement of one leaf, divided into 
ight ſegments at the top; it bas'four oval heart-ſhaped petals, 
whoſe tails are inſerted in the en palement, and many awl-fhapet 
| flamina, which my _ _ in = empalement, terminated by 
fongle fummits ; it at eight ' ſmall grrmen collect d A brad 
<obich bawe fender f 25 Trax 1 bene in rin 70 
That Jus, eee eas TH frac eee 
* terns t0 a frait; ontartivig nrany forall feeds mcluded in the ome 
| palement. 74 Ols > 1.(UIUDIN 938 Fall. q JO1 207 Is 70 
cH 2 0 'The 
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: The Seacins are, 


1. ToagmanTiLLA (Sache) caule erefto.. Lin, Sp, Pl. 


500. Tormentil with an ered ftalk 3 common Tormentil. | 
„2, TOR MENTILLA (Reftans) caule repente, Lin. Sp. 
Pl, 500, Tormentil with a creefing tall; or creeping winged 
Gm, «1-5 2071 36 Sant ab odt bw bit yi iatt 
The firſt ſort grows wild on dry paſtures and commons 
in moſt parts of England, ſo is never cultivated in gardens ; 
this is ſo. commonly kyown as to need no deſcription. - The 
roots of this plant have been frequently uſed for tanning 
of leather, in places where Oak-bark is ſcarce. This root 
is alfo much uſed in medicine, and is accounted the beſt 
aſtringent in the whole vegetable kingdom. i 
Ihe ſecond ſort is found in: ſome particular places of 
England growing wild, but particularly in Oxtordſhire; 
The ſtalk of this ſort, ſpreads on, the ground, and emit 
roots from their joints, whereby they propagate very faſt: 
this is rarely preſerved, unlefs in ſame batanic-gardens for 
the ſake of variety. It requires no care to propaggte theſe 

lants, ſince, if their roots are once planted in almoſt any 
Foil or ſituation, the plants will flouriſh without any other 
care but to prevent their being over-run with great weeds. 

_ TOURNEFORTIA. Lin. Gen. Plant. 176. 

The CaaRacTeERSs are, | 3 

- The enipalement of the flewer is permanent, of one leaf, cut 
into _= Small _jegments at the top. T be fleawer is of one petal, 
of the globular bell-ſhape, cut at the brim. into five acute points, 
which ſpread open hortzamially ;, it has five awl-ſhaped ſtumi na 
the length of the tube, terminated ty fingie ſummits, and a globu- 


lar germen, ſupporting a fingle Ale the length of the ftamina, | 


ouuned by. a fingle ſtigma. T be, germen afterward becomes a 
Foberical Jucculent berry, inciofing four oblong eval ſeeds, reſtiag 
upon the empalement. | oa | 
„ esse Att, aa in nh 

1. TouRNnEFORTIA (Fætiaiſima) foliis ovato-lanceola- 
tis, hirtis pedunculis ramoſis ſpicis. T ournefortia with ov 


Hear: ſbaped leaves, and pendulcus Spikes of flowers." _ 


2. TourNeFORTIa,; (High] foliis ovatis petiola- 
tis, caule hir{uto, ſpicis ramoſimis terminalibus. Lin. 
Sp. Pl. 140. Tournefortia with oval lea ves growing upon foot- 
Halls, and à hairy ſtalk, terminated by very branching ſpikes 
of aver. 1 Y 3 x 
. 3. TouxxETORTIA (Peolulilis) foliis ovatis acuminatis, 
glabris petiolis reſlexis, caule volubili. Lin. Sp. Pl. 143. 
Teurnefartia, with eval acute-prinicd haves, having refiexed 
feut-ftalks, and a twining falt. 8 

4. TourNneFORTIA (Scandens) foliis cordatis hirſutis, 
Ir icis racemoſis reflexis, caule volubili. Tournefertia with 


and a twining ſtalk. WY: | 3 
5. ToURNEFORTIA (T7 ozeroa) foliis cordatis ſubtus 
tomentoſis, ſpicis racemoſis brevibus, caule volubili. Taur- 
nefortia with heart-ſhaped leaves, which are woclly on their 
under fide, very. ſort branching ſpikes of flowers, and a (wining 


falk. 


6. Touxx RTO TIA (Carne/a) foliis ovatis rugoſis pe- 
tiolatis, ſpicis racemoſis axillaribus, caule fruticoſo. Tour- 
nefortia auf oval reugh leaves growing upon foot-ftalks, 
branching ſpikes of flowers proceeding from the wings of the 
ftalks, and a forubty flalk. 
7. TovaNETORRIA (Suffrutice/a) ſoliis ſub-lanceolatis 
zncanis ſuffruticoſa. Tournefortia with ſpear-ſpaped hoary 
leaves, and a branching falt. | 

8. Toua xETORTIA (Humilis) foliis lanceolatis ſeflilibus, 


Tournefortia with ſpear-jhaped leaves fitting cloſe to the ſtalk, 
and fingle recurved ſpikes of flowers grewing at the wings. 
The firſt ſort grows naturally in Jamaica, and in ſome 


of the other iſlands in the Weſt-Indies, where it riſes with 


P | 
hairy heart-ſhaped leaves, branching refiexed ſpikes of jiowers, 


| 


' fpicis fimplicibus recurvis lateralibus. Lin. Sp. Pl. 141. 


» 


T O U 
ſhrubby ſtalls ten or twelve feet high, ſendiag ou 
— garniſned with oval + Bw — — 
alternately round the ſtalks, hairy on their under fide, and 
Rand upon ſhort foot talks. The branches are terminated 
by long branching ſpikes of flowers, which are ranged un 
one ſide the foot-ſtalks in the ſame manner as thoſe of the 


1 Heliotrope Or Turnſol. Some of the foot-ſtalks fuſtain two, 


others three, and ſome four ſpikes of flowers, reflexed like 
a ſcorpion's. tail at the top. The flowers are of a dirt 

white colour, ſmall, and. cloſely. ranged on one fide * 
{pike ; theſe are ſucceedeꝭ by ſmall ſucculent fruit, incloſin 

four oblong ſeeds in ecg. 8 
The ſecond ſort is alſo a native of the iſlands in the Wen. 
Indies. The ſtalks of this are. ſnrubby, taper, and rough ; 


many branches, covered with à light, brown, hairy, rough 
bark, garniſhed with oval leaves, placed alternately, havin 
many tranſverſe veins running from the midrib to the ſide: ; 
they are of a deep green on their upper fide. The branches 
are terminated by branching ſpikes of flowers, ſucceeded 
by ſmall, roundiſh, ſucculent fruit, each inclofing four ob- 
ba [en nod ont ot er $4 

The third ſort grows naturally in Jamaica, and fome of 
the iſlands in America; this hath a twining ligneous ſtalk, 
which twiſts about the neighbouring trees for ſupport, and 
riſes to the height of ten or twelve feet, ſending out ſeveral 
flender ligneous branches, garuiſhed with oval acute-pointed 
leaves, whoſe foot-ſtalks are reflexed. The flowers are pro- 
duced in branching ſpikes from the fide and the top of the 
branches; they are ſmall; white, aud are ſucceeded by ſmall, 
white, ſucculent berries, having one or two black ſpots cn 
each. bo. $99 ô i . 

The fourth ſort was diſcovered by the late Dr. Houſtonn, 
growing naturally in Jamaica; this hath ſhrubby branching 
ſtalks, which twine about the neighbouring trees, and rize 
to the height of ten or twelve feet. The branches are gar · 
niſhed with heart-ſhaped hairy leaves, ending in acute points, 
of a thinner contextute than thoſe of the former ſpecies, and 
ſtand upon ſhort ſoot-ſtalks. The flowers come out at the 
end of the branches in very ſlender ſpikes ; they are ſmall, 
and of a dirty brown colour, ranged along the upper fide 
of the foot- ſtalk ; theſe are ſucceeded by ſmall pulpy ber- 
ries, each containing four ſeeds. | | 

The fiſth ſort grows naturally near Carthagena in New 
Spain; this has climbing ſtalks, which rwwine about any 


neighbouring ſupport, and riſe to the height of ten or 


twelve feet. The branches are garniſhed with heart-ſhaped 
leaves, downy on their under fide, and ftand upon very 
ſhort foot-ſtalks. The flowers are produced in ſhort branch- 
ing ſpikes, which come out from the wings of the branches; 
they are of a dirty white colour, ſmall, and are ſucceeded 
by ſmall ſucculent berries, incloſing two, three, and ſome- 
times four ſeeds. | . 6h. 

The ſixch ſort grows naturally near Carthagena in New 
Spain ; this has ſtrong ligneous ſtalks, which riſe near twenty. 
feet high, ſending out ſeveral, ſtrong, ligneous branches, 
covered with a light, brown, rough bark, garniſhed with 
thick oval leaves, rough on their upper ſurface, and of a 
dark green colour, but pale and ſmoother on their under 


| fide, ſtanding upon pretty long foot-ftalks. The flowers 


are produced in ſpikes from the wings of the branches; 
they are ſmall, white, and ſhaped like thoſe of the other 
ſpecies, and are ſucceeded by imall ſucculent berries, each 
including two or three oblong ſeeds. | 
The * ſort grows in the ſame country; this bas 
woody ſtalks which riſe five or fix feet high, from which 
ſpring-out many ſlender ligneous branches, garniſhed with 
oval ſpear-ſhaped leaves, which are rounded at each end, 


but have acute points, of a dark green on their 9 


they riſe to the height. of eight or ten, feet, dividing into | 


OO 4' e > ow” =. wa ww - 


T OX | 
face, but have a white down on their under fide, ſitting | 
- Cloſe to the branches, The flowers are 
wings of the ſtalks, and alſo at the top, formed in lender 
Carcking ſpikes, which are recurved ; they are white, and 
are ſucceeded. by ſmall ſucculent berries, which contain 
two or three ſeeds. Ao | 
The cighth fort grows naturally at Campeachy ; this plant 
bas low fhrubby ſtalks, which ſeldom rife more than three 
feet high, ſending out a few, ſlender, ligneous branches, 
garniſhed with rough ſpear-ſhaped leaves, fitting cloſe. to 
the branches, of a dark green on their upper fide, but pale 
on their under, The — come out in ſingle ſpikes 
from the wings of the ſtalk; they are white, and are ſuc-« 
ceeded by ſmall ſucculent berries like the former ſort. 
' Theſe plants are propagated by ſeeds or cuttings ; if by 
ſeeds, they muſt be procured from the countries where they 
grow naturally; theſe ſhould be ſown in ſmall pots filled 
with light earth, ard plunged into a. hot-bed of tanners 
bark. Theſe feeds ſometimes grow the firſt year, but they 
often remain 1n the ground a whole year; therefore, if the 
lants ſhould not come up the ſame ſeaſon, the pots ſhould 
be plunged in autumn into the tan-bed in the ſtove, where 
they ſhould remain all the winter; and in the ſpring they 
ſhould be removed out, and plunged into a freſh tau-bed, 
which will ſoon bring up the plants if the ſeeds were good. 
When theſe are fit to remove, they ſhould be each planted 
in a ſmall pot, and plunged into a tan-bed, where they 
muſt be ſhaded from the a till they have taken new root; 
aſterward they muſt be treated in' the ſame way as other 
tender plants from the ſame countries, which require to. be 
kept conſtantly in the bark ftove. The plants raiſed from 
cuttings, muſt be treated in the ſame way. 
TOXICODENDRON. Tourn. Inſt. R. H. 610. tab. 3$1. 
Poi ſon- tree. 3 . 
The CnaRacTERs are, P 
. The male flowers are upon different 
they Bade a ſmall emfalement, cut into five points at the brim, 
but hawe no petals ; they have five ſhort. ſtamina, terminated by 
reundiſb ſummils. The female jioxvers bade empalements like the 
male; they have, no ſiamina, but in the center. is ſituated a 
reurdifſh germen, ſupporting three jmali Hyles, crowned avith glo- 
bular fligmas. The germen afierward turns ie @ berry with one 
or two cells, incloſing one ſccd in each. 1 
Ihe SpEcisgs are, 1 

1. Tox1coDENDRON (Fulgare) ſoliis ternatis, foliolis 
obcordatis, glabris, integertimis, caule radicante. Poiſoa- 
tree with trifoliate leaves, having roundiſh, 'heari-ſhaped, 
[meeth, entire leaves, and a flalk puiting out roots ; called 
Pciſon Oak. | | 

2. Tox1coDEnDRON (Pubeſcens) foils ternatis, foliolis 
ovatis inciſo-angulatis pubeſcentibus. Pci/on-tree with tri- 
ſoliate leaves, whoſe Iebes are eval, angulariy cut, and cover- 
ed with ſoft Sort bairs. 

3. ToxicopEnDRCN (Glabrum) foliis ternatis, foliolis 
ovato-lanceolatis glabris, caule erecto fruticoſo. Poiſon- tree 
' with te iſiliate leaves, wheſe labes are eval, ſpear-ſhaped, 
Jmooth, and an erect ſprubty Hall. 8 
4. Tox1copEnDRON (Pinnatifelium) ſoliis pinnatis, fo- 
liolis ovato-lanceolatis integerrimis. Poi/on-tree with winged 
leaves, whoſe lobes are oval, ſpear-ſvated, and entire; called 
Peiſon Aſp. 

5. Tox1copDENDRON (Crenatum) foliis ternatis, foliolis 
ovatis crenato dentatis glabris. Poiſon-tree with trifoliate 
leaves, ewheſe lobes are oval, ſmooth, and bluntly indented. 

6. ToxicopenDRON (Pelulilis) foliis ternatis, foliolis 
Ovatis inciſo-finuatis glabris, caule volubili radicante. 
Poiſon- tree with trifeliate leaves, whoſe 1obes are eval, /meath, 
and cut into ſinuſes, and a i ining rooting ſtalk. 


produced from the | 


planis from the — ; | 


— 


— 


7. OXICODENDRON (Serratum) foliis ſæpiùs ternatis, 


T ON 
foliolis oblongo - ovatis rugoſis ſerratis, caule radicante. 
Poiſon-tree with leaves which are generally trifoliate, oblong, 
oval, rough, ſawed lobes, and a roving fall. | 
8. ToxicoptnprRON (Arboreum) foliis ternatis, foliolis 


 lanceolatis ſupernè inæqualiter ſerratis, ſubtus tomentoſis, 


caule arboreſcente, Pesos tree with trifoliate lea vet, ſpear- 


ſhaped lob es, un gually janved toward their peints, dtarny on 


their under fide, and a tree-like ſtalk. 

9. ToxicoptennrON (Arboreſcens)- foliis ternat's, folio« 
lis ovato-lanceolatis acuminatis glabris, caule fruticoſo ra- 
moſo. Pei/on<tree with trifoliate — baving oval, ſpear- 


1 acute-pointed, ſmooth liebes, and a forubby branching 
alk as 


The - firſt ſort grows naturally in moſt parts of North 
America; it has a low ſhrabby ſtalk, which ſeldom riſes 
more than three or four feet high, ſending out ſhoots near the 
bottom, which trail upon the ground, putting out root: from 
their joints, whereby it multiplies and ſpreads greatly; ſo 
that when it is not confined, or trained up to a ſupport, the 
ſtalks ſeldom rife upward. If the ſtalks happen to be cloſe 
to a wall, they emit roots which faſten to the joints in ile 
wall, and ſupport themſelves when they are Greed frem 
the root; and the ſtalks of ſuch plants will become mcre 
ligneous, and riſe much higher, than thoſe which grow in 
the ground. The foot-ſtalks of the leaves are near a feot: 
long ; the leaves are compoſed of three ſmooth, oval, heart- 
ſhaped lobes, which are entire. The flowers come out 
from the fide of the ſtalk in looſe panicles, of an herbace- 
ous colour, and ſmall, ſo make no great appearance. Some 
plants have only male flowers with five ftamina in each; 
theſe decay without producing fruit ; but upon other plants 
there are only female flowers, which have a germen and 
three very ſhort ſtyles ; theſe are ſucceeded - by roundiſh, 
channelled, ſmooth berries, of a yellowiſh: gray colour, 
which inclofe one'or two ſeeds. | 

'This- plant, when once planted-in. a garden, will propa- 
gate faſt enough by its trailing branches, which put out 
roots at every part. It will thrive in almoſt any foil or 
fituation. ? 

The ſecond ſort grows naturally in moſt parts of North 
America. The ſtalks of this riſe higher than thoſe of the 
former; the branches are ſlender, but ligneovs ; they have 
a brown bark, and are garniſhed with downy:. leaves, ſtand- 
ing upon pretty long foot-ſtalks, compoſed of three oval 
lobes, indented angularly, and hoary on their under ſide. 
The male flowers, which are produced on ſeparate plants 
from the fruit; come out from the fide of the talks in cloſe 
ſhort ſpikes; theſe are of- an herbaceous colour, and have- 
five ſhort ſtamina in each. The female flowers are pro- 
duced in looſe panicles; theſe are in ſhape and colour like 
the male, but larger, and have a roundiſh germen, ſup- 
porting three very ſhort ſtyles, and are ſucceeded by roundiſn 
berries, which ripen in autumn. 

The third ſort grows naturally in North America; this. 
has a ſhrubby, erect, branching ſtalk, which riſes fix or. 
ſeven feet high, covered with a brown bark, garniſhed with 


ſmooth tri foliate leaves, whoſe lobes are oval, ſpear-ſhaped,. 


and have a few ſinuated indentures on their borders. Ihe 
male and female flowers grow upon ſeparate plants; their 
ſhape and colour like thoſe of. the former, and the fruit 1s 
alto like that. | 
The fourth ſort grows naturally in Virginia, Penſylua«- 
nia, New England, and Carolina; from all theſe countries. 
I have received ſeeds: it alſo grows in Japan. This, in 
the countries where it grows naturally, rifes with a ſtrong 
woody ſtal k to the height of twenty feet or upward, but in 
England we ſeldom ſee any of them more than ten or twelve; 
the reaſon of this is from the plants, beibg tender, ſo are 


deſtroyed in ſevere winters; but I. have fecn ſome plants, 


w hich 


UX | | 
and-thaltered 5n_wintt?,) ppwitd | Raiding, de here enn be ho doubt of the plabts beine d. 
of Samuel Reynardlon, Bly; ſame ; therefore If it is thought that 1 N 
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at Hillendon, whieh his death, were ith | lie 'vtiliry, it may be collected in plenty in moſt of the Enpl;n 
all. bis n i! This ſettlements in North America W * 
a ſtrong woody falk, covered with a light bark, 


Kempfer has alſa given à f 1 of a ſon. 
rious Varniſh-tree, which is Sled Fafi-no-Ki by 4 6g 
tives, and is by kim titled Arbor vernicifera ſpuria, ſylveſtrig 
anguſtifolia. Spurious wild Varniſb - tree with a narrow leaf; 
which he fays agrees with the other in every part, except: 
ing the lobes of the leaves, which are narrower. This fed 
me into a miſtake in the former editions of the Gardeners 
Dictionary, by ſuppoſing their difference might ariſe from 
culture only ; bat having ſiuce raiſed from Feeds a ſhrub 
which has all the appearance of his ſpurioas Varniſh-tree, 


aclining 40 gray. The branches are garniſhed with winged 
Leaves compoſed of three or four male of lobes, terminated 
by ah odd one. The-lobes vary greatly in their ſhape, but 
gor dhe moſt part they are oval and ſpear-ſh z they are 
tmetsnes rounded at their baſe, but generally end n acute 
Points; their ſurface is ſmooth, of a lucid green, but 
their under ſide is pale, and a little hairy. The foot-ſtalks 
of the leaves change ta a bright p colour toward the 
latter part of ſummer, and in autumn all the leaves are of 


N _ beautifu e colour before they fall off. The male | and is evidently a ſpecies, if not of à different gen 

; þ are produced upon looſe. _ from the wings of | from the true fort, I am certain Kempfer has been ale: 

? 2 , * i - 7 . - 2 

' the branches; they are ſmall,, af an herbaceous white co- | of à great miſtake in this particular. The ſeeds of this 
Jour, compoſed of five. ſmall rguridifh petals, and have five | were ſent from China, for thoſe of the Varnifi-tree ; but 


ſhort ſtamina within, termipated by roundiſh ſummits. 'The | when I ſowed them, I remarked they were pretty much 
female flowers are upon ſeparate plants from the male, and | ſhaped like thoſe of the Beech- tree, but ſmaller; being 
are diſpoſed on looſe. panigles;- theſe: are ſhaped like the | thick on one fide und ſlender on the other, in ſhape of a 
male, but are ſomewhat larger, and have in their center a | wedge, from whence I ſappoſed there were three of the 
r6undiſh. germen, ſupporting three very ſhort ſtyles, crown- | ſeeds included in one cape. There is a fhrub of this 
ed with globular ſtigmas. 'The\germen afterward. turns to f kind now growing in the Chelſea garden, which is more 
d berry, variable in ſhape, ſometimes almoſt oval, at others | than fifteen feet high ; but, as it has not yet produced flow. 
\ſhaped like. a ſmall ſpear 3 hut the moſt general form is | ers, I was at à loſs where to range it, tifl one plant pro- 
roundiſh, with a protuberance almoſt like the Cicer; theſe | duced flowers in the garden of William Sharp, Eſq; on 
include one ſeed, It flowers im: July and in warm ſeaſons Endfield Chaſe, © + © | | 
the female plants produce fruit, but they feldom ripen here. The fifth fort grows naturally in North America, from 
This is undoubtedly the ſame plant which ia mentioned whence the ſeeds were a few years ſince brought to Eng- 
by Dr. Kempfer in bis Amenitetes Exoticarum, by the | land. This bas a ſhrubby tk; Which ſends out many lig- 
title of Sitz, vel Sitz Adju, or Arbor verniciſera legitima, | neous branches, covered with a ſmooth purple bark, gar- 
-folio pienato jeglandis, . fruftu, racemoſa >Ciceris facie. |'nifted with ſmooth triſoliate leates, ſtanding upop \ an 
cep 


ore $'0&, gre fog 
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Falco. p< 791, 792. The true. Karnibotres;: with a Waina- | ftalks an inch long; the lobes are oval, of a lucid 
ines leaf, and a branching fruitrhite Cicers. ., But the figure | 
he has exbibited of it, is the-moſt inaccurate of any per- 


reen on their upper fide, but of a pale green on their un- 


Hhaps to be found in any of the modern books of botany ; 
it is drawn from a ſide ſhoot; of a branch which has been 
cut off, ſo has neither flower or fruit to it, and being a 
vigorous ſhogt, the leaves are very different in ſize and 
- ſhape from thoſe. on plants which have not been headed; 
andi his deſcription of the leaves ſeems to have been- taken 
tom this branch, otherwiſe he could not have compared 
them to thoſe of the Walnut-tree. He ſeems ta have been 


deeply crenated or indented on their edges, their baſe 
joining cloſe to the foot-ſtalks. The leaves, when bruiſes, 
emit an odour like that of re-peal, from whence the 
gardeners have titled it the ſweet · ſcented Toxicodendron, 
The male flowers are produced in ſhort cloſe panicles ; they 
are ſmall. of an berbaceous white colour; they are upon 
ſeparate plants from the fruit, which grow in ſparſed pa- 


; | nicles, and are of an oval ape. 


The fixth fort grows naturally in North America. The 
ſtalks of this fort emit roots their whole length, where 
they faſten to trees or any neighbouring ſupport, and clim 
to the height of fix or eight feet, iſhed with trifoliate 
oval leaves, which are ſmooth, and cut into finuſes on their 


| | the | edges. The flowers are produced in ſhort panicles from 
astural hiſtory of it was ſo well known, ſhould make choice | the fide of the branches; they are male and — on dif- 


of ſuch an imperfect ſ for, his figure, is amazing; for | ferent plants like the other ſpecies. 
chere can be no doubt of bis meeting with perfect plants] The ſeventh ſort was ſent me by Mr. John Bartram from 
ia flower or fruit, in a place where the ſhrubs are culti- | Philadelphia, by the title of Great Toxicodendron ; this 
vated ſo plentifally as be mentions; and in his deſcription | hath trailing roots, which run near the ſurface of the ground, 
uf it. he ſets. out by comparing the height of the ſhrubs to | ſending up ſtalks in different places; the leaves ſtand upon 
choſe of Willow, than which he could not have choſen any | long foor-ſtalks, compoſed of three or four obtuſe rough 
plant by way of compariſon, which; would have conveyed | lobes, ſawed on their edges. he En: 
© a More.indetesmined idea ; for xi well Known there are | . The firft, ſixth, and ſeventh ſorts propagate in plenty by 
different ſpecies of: Willow, Whaſe groutb is from four to their creeping ſtalks and roots; the others are propagated 
forty feet high ; therefore there can be no other way of re- by laying down their branches, which will put out roots 
. .conciling his.deſcription wiſh what he:afterward mentions, | in one year, and may then be taken off and tranſplanted, 
_ waleſa = Jo he is giving an acconat᷑ of the method uſed by | either in the places where they are to remain, or in a nur- 
- the natives in collecting the warniſh : Where he ſays. the | ſery to grow two or three years, to get ſtrength before they 
. - brubs are, ent down eterxilisdtygar, bet by comparing are planted out for good; they may alfo be propagated by 
i their growth with that of ge Wi vchich are cutdown | ſeeds; which ſhould be ſown on a bed of light earth, and 
: {| for-Fnel, &68. every, four ox! five $Seuriignod bag 1915399) } when!the plants come up. they muſt be kept clean from 
% However, as the :dried: mp af che plant Which he f weeds the following ſummer; and before the froſt comes on 
brought over, agrees with the. Aerichn Toxicndendron, | in autumn, the bed ſhould be hooped over, that the plants 
and the milky juice, af bath hure the dame. quulitirt- of | may be covered with mats, for otherwiſe the early mw 
hh N 
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conſeiqus of this fault, by his adding anather figure of the 
plant in ſmall under his own, taken ſrom a Japan herbal, 
Ain which there is a much better repreſentation of it than 
dn conveys. How a perſon who was employing him- 
 Jelf in making drawings of plants in a country, where the 


% 
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ecay d | 3. for as the young plants are tender, 
and generally tot late the firſt year, they are in much greater 
Hager than when they get more ſtrength. In ſpring the 
| plants may be tranſplanted into nurſery-heds to grow a year 
or two, and may then be tranſplanted for good. 
| Theſe plants arg preſerved by the curious in botapy, far 
the ſake of variety; but as there is little heauty. in them. 
there are not many of the ſorts cultixated in England. The 
vod of theſe trees, when burnt, emits 4 | noxious. fume, 
which will ſuffacate animals when they, are ſhut up in a 
yoom where it is burnt: an inftance of this is mentioned 
in the Philoſophical Tranſactions by Dr. William Sherard, 
Which was communicated to him in a letter from New Eng- 
land by Mr. Moore, is. which, he mentions ple 
who had cut fome of this wood for 


believed they wo 
ke . ; poiſoned by handling this woad, 
When a perſon is poiſoned hy handling this wood, in a 
few hours he feels an itching pain, Bitch provokes a 
ſcratching, which is followed by an inflammation and ſwel- 
ling. Sometimes a perſon has bad his legs poiſoned, which 
| have run with water. Some. of the inhabitants of America 
afirm, they can diſtinguiſh this wood by the touch in the 
dark, from its extreme coldneſs, which is like ice; but 
what is mentioned of this poiſonous quality, is moſt appli- 
cable to the fourth ſort here mentioned, which, by the de- 
ſcription, agrees with this ſpecies. s. 
The juice of the tree is milky, when it. firſt iſſues out of 
the wounded part; but ſoon. after it is expoſed to the air, 
it turns black, and has à very ftrong ſpetid ſcent, and is 
corroding ; for 1 have obſerved, on cutting off a ſmall 
branch from one of theſe ſhrubs, that the blade of the knife 
has been changed black in a moment's time, ſo far as the 
es had 8 it, which I could not. get off without 
grin ing e . Net 13557 52 Þ 20370 — 13 1 
The eighth ſort grows naturally in Jamaica on the red 
hills, and at n great plenty, It has a thick 
woody ſtem, which riſes near thirty feet high, with a ſmooth 
Am- coloured bark, fending out ligneous branches on every 
fide, which have 'a hairy ruſty-coloured. bark, garniſhed 
with trifoliate leaves, which have hairy foot-ſtalks. The 


lobes are ſpear-ſhaped, unequally ſawed 'toward the top, 


and have many tranſverſe veins running from the midrib 
to the borders, and have a brown woolly down on their 
under fide, The flowers are as in à ſingle racemus, 
which ſprings from the wings of the branches; they are 
imall, of a yellowiſh colour, and the female flowers are 
ſucceeded by ſmall oval berries, of an Orange colour when 
ripe. hey | | 
The ninth ſort grows naturally about Carthagena in New 
Spain ; this riſes with a ſhrubby ſtalk twelve or fourteen feet 
high, covered with a gray bark, ſending out a great num- 
ber of branches on every ſide, which are. garniſhed with 
trifoliate ſmooth leaves, whoſe lobes are oval, ſpear-ſhaped, 
and oblique to their foot-ſtalks. The male and female 
flowers are upon different plants; they are formed in looſe 
panicles, are ſmall, and of a dirty white colour. The fe- 
male flowers are ſucceeded by ſmall, oval, ſmooth berries, 
each including one ſeed, | 
The two laft forts are tender plants, fo will not thrive in 
this country, without the aſſiſtance of artificial heat; they 
are propagated by ſeeds, when theſe can be procured from 
the countries where the plants grow naturally. Theſe 
ſhould be ſown as ſoon as they arrive here, in pots filled 


EAN which. frequently cauſes their Aalks to 
to the ground 
h 


e | Gen. Plant. 204. Throatwort. © 
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ght earth, and plunged into 2 $1 | 

ies will come up the ſame ear! but the ſheds often 
long in the ground when they abe. owa in the (ring; 
and. w. thay do not grow tlie firſt year, the ' pots ſhou 

be plunged in the bark-bed in the ſtove in aptamm, where 
they may remain all the winter; and in the ſpring they 
ſhould be plunged into a freſh hot · bed under a frame, which. 
will ſoon dring ap the plants. Wben theſe are fit to ye- 


move, they ſhould be each planted in 3 ſwall por, filled. 


with light earth, and plunged into a new tan-hed, ob- 
ſerving to ſhade them from the ſun till they have tuen 
new root; then they ſhaald be treated in the ſame way es 
other tender exotic plants, which are conſtantly kept in the 


bar k- ſtove. | 


 TRACHELIUM. Torn: Inſt. R. 


The CnARACTE EHS are, 


afrerivard turns fo a vous 

„Saving three cells, which are fllad -oith jmail 
+ We have but one Syzcizs of this genus, Viz. 
Taachzriun (Corulcum.) Hort. Upſal. 41. Blue Mau- 


tain F broatwort. © | 
This plant grows naturally in ſhady woods in many parts 


of Italy. It has a perennial. root, Which is fleſhy 
yous.. The leaves are oval, ſpear-ſbaped, ſawed on their 
edges, ending im acute points. The ſtalks riſe a foot and- 
h, — 


auith three 


-& balf hi iſhed with leaves, ſhaped like thoſe at the 
bottom, but come out — Sometimes there are 
two pretty large leaves, and one or two ſmaller riſing from. 


the ſame joint; at others,, one large and three ſmaller ;: 
theſe come out alternate, and the part of the ſtalk, 
immediately under the umbel, is naked of leaves, te 
two on three narrow ones, which are cloſe to the foot- ſtalks 
oß the flowers; theſe are diſpoſed in form of: an umbel,. 
compoſed of many ſmall umbels. Phe flowers are ſmall, 
funnel - ſnaped, and of an--azure blue colour; theſe are ſue- 
ceeded by roundiſh capſules, with three cells, filled with 
ſmall ſeeds, which ripen in autumn. 1 5 
This plant is propagated by ſeeds, which ſhould be ſown: 
in autumn ſoon after they are ripe; for when they are kept: 
out of the ground till ſpring, ' they frequently fail ;. or if. 
they do grow, it is not hefore the following ſpring. When. 
the plants come up, they ſhould. be kept clean from weeds,. 
and as ſoon as they are big enough to remove, ſhould ' be 
tranſplanted on an eaſt- aſpected border of light undunged 
earth, placing them in rows fix inches apart; and uur 
inches diſtant in the rows, ſhading them from the ſun till“ 
they have taken new root; after which they: require ho 
other care but to keep them clean from weeds till au- 


— 


| tumn, when they may be tranſplanted into the- borders of 


the flower-garden, where they will · flower the following: 
fummer. a MY b ö 
But as theſe plants thrive better on old walls, ven by 
accident they have ariſen there from ſecds, ſo their ſeeds,. 
when ripe, may be ſcattered on ſuch walls as are old, or- 
where there is earth lodged ſufficient: to receive the fſeeds,. 
where * will come up and refiſt the coll much 
better, and continue longer than when ſown in the full! 
ground; and when a few of the plants are eſtabliſhed. du the- 


walls, they will ſhed their ſeeds, ſo that they will maintain 


themſelves without any further care. I have obſerved ſome: 
Plants 
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d wall, where there has not been the leaſt earth to ſup 
them, which have reſiſted the cold, though they 1 
1 oſe in the 


obtuſe, three-cernered germen, 15 


It is eafily propagated by ſeeds, which, if 


ſeveral years. 


T RA 


plants of this kind, which have 


= 


gronty Expand to the winds, when "moſt of 
full gr were killed; ſo that theſe plants are very proper 
to cover the walls of ruins, where they will have a very good 
TRADE SCANIA. Lin. Gen. Plant. 360; Spidet- 


Wort. 


The Ca Acres are, 5 E | 
'The flower has a difformed ſheath. © The prefer empalement is 
permanent, compeſed of three oval concave leaves. The flower 
har three roundiſb equal petals, which ſpread open, and fix B 7 
ſlender flyle:, terminated by kidney«ſhaped ſummits,"and an cal, 
orting a ſlender ſtyle, crowned 


y a triangular blunt ftigma. The germen afterward turns to 
.an oval capſule, ſhut 7 in the empalement, aving three cells, 


containing a few angular feeds. © 
We have but one Syecies of this genus, viz. _ 
"FRADESCANTI1A (Pirgimana.) Hort. Cliff. 127. Spider- 


-avert, —© | F 


The root of this plant is compoſed of ſeveral fleſhy fibres, 


which ff wide, from which ariſe many long, narrow, | 
keried 


aves, Which embrace each other at their baſe; 
they are veined, rcugh on their edges, of a grayiſh colour, 
and ſucculent; between the leaves ariſe a thick jointed 


ſtalk about a foot long, garniſhed at each joint with one 


leaf, whoſe baſe embraces it. At the top of the ſtalk: are 
two leaves, which ſpread aſunder; above theſe come out 
many flowers almoſt in a ſort of umtel; theſe have à three- 
leaved empalement, and three large roundiſh. petals, of a 


deep blue colour, which in the morning ſpread open flat, 


but in the middle of the day they ſhrink up, and do not 
operragain ; but there is a ſuceeſſion of flowers from the ſame 
bunch daily, for a conſiderable time. The germen after- 


ward ſwells to a roundiſh capſule with three angles, having 
three cells, including a few angular ſeeds. | 


Wie have to other varieties of this plant, one with a 


white, the other bas a purple flower; but theſe are ſup- | 


poſed changeable from ſeeds. 
| are per- 
mitted to ſcatter, will produce plenty of young plants the 


following fpring ; or if the ſeeds are ſown ſoon after they 


are ripe, the plants will come up the ſpring after; and 
when they are fit to remove, they ſhould be planted in a 


- nurſery-bed at about nine inches diſtance, and the ground 
kept clean from weeds. - In autumn they ſhould be re- 
moved into the borders of the flower-garden, where they 


will flower and produce ſeeds, and the roots will continue 


 TRAGACANTHA. Tourn. Inſt. R. H. 417. tab. 234. 


, Goats-thorn. 


The CHARACcrEAsS are, 


The 


ent of the fleawer is indented in five parts, the 


| lover ſeg ments being the ſhorteſt. The fowver is of the butter fly 


kind; the ſlandard is long, ere, indented at the peint; the 
borders are reflexed. The wings are ſhorter than the Paundard. 


"The leel is of the ſame length with the wings, and is indented ; 


it has ten flamina, nine are joined and one is ſeparated, termi- 
nated by roundiſh ſummits, and a ſharp taper germen, ſupporting 
an awl-ſhaped ſiyle, crowned by an obtuſe fli-ma. The germen 


afterward becomes a ſhort ſavelling pod, having two lengiluci- 
nal celli, incleſing hidney-fſhaped Res a 
The Species are, 


* 


1. FracacanTra (Meſſilienfs) petiolis longioribus 


 ſpmeſcentibus, foliolis ovatis. obtufis. Coarts-rhorn wvith 


lenper foot-flalks ending in ſpines, having oval ot tu/e lobes to 
the leaves. 


1 RAGACANTHA (Hiſpanica) foliolis lanceolatis, flo- 


from -the joints of | bees at flea Bare bb ah » 
'} thorn with ſpear- et, flowers cedin ly &, 
port * hy 5 fng'y from the 


4 


need 


. 
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ribus ſolitariis axillaribus, ſiliculis ovatis inflatis. bs 
of the branchts, and ov ds, 
ak open Big (Argentea) foliolis 8 acy- 
minatis tomentofis, floribus alaribus terminalibuſque. Coars. 
thorn with ſpear-ſhaped, acute pointed, woolly leaves, fewer: 
growing on the fides and at the ends FA the branches. 
M [RAGACANTHA (Glabra) foliolis ligearibus glabris 
floribus congeſtis axillaribus. Geats-thorn with very narrow 


| Smooth leaves, and flowers growing in cluſters on the fider of 


the branches. * | | 
The firſt fort grows naturally on the ſea-ſhore about 
Marſeilles, and in Italy; this has a thick, ſhort, ligneous 
" ſtalk,” which branches out greatly on every ſide. The 
oung branches are woolly, cloſely garniſhed with winged 
eaves, whoſe foot-ſtalks end in acute thorns. The lobes 
are ſmall, oval, obtuſe, and of a. ſilvery colour. The 
flowers are large, white, and ſhaped like a butterſly ; they 
are produced in clufters at the ead of the branches, and are 
ſucceeded by ſhort pods, having two longitudinal cells, con. 
| taining two or three kidney-ſhaped ſeeds, which ſeldom 
ripen in England ei © i Fae 
The ſecond ſort grows naturally in the iſlands of Majorca 
and Minorca ; this hath a thick woody ſtalk, riſing about 
two feet high, ſending out many ligneous branches, cloſely 
garniſhed with ſmall, ſpear-ſhaped, hoary leaves, ranged by 
| pairs along a very ſtrong foct-ſtalk, ending with a ſharp 
thorn. The flowers are produced ſingly fran the fides of 
the branches ; they are large, white, and are ſucceeded by 
oval bladder pods, containing four kidney-ſhaped ſeeds, 
which do not ripen in England. 


| 


| 
| 
| 
i 
N 
| chipelago; this has a very low 
, 


if 


The third fort grows naturally in the iſlands of the Ar- 
throbby ſtalk, divided into 
many downy branches, garniſhed with winged leaves, com- 
poſed of nine or ten pair of ſpear-ſtiaped woolly lobes, 
ending in acute thotns. The flowers are uced from 
the fide and at the top of the branches; they are white, 
and ſhaped like thoſe of the other ſpecies, but ſmaller. 
The fourth ſort grows naturally in Spain; this is a very 


| low plant. The talks are pretty chick and woody, but 


ſeldom riſe more than five or ſix inches high, dividing into 
ſeveral branches, cloſely garniſhed with ſmall winged leaves, 


þ compoſed of ſeveral pair of ſmall, linear, ſmooth lobes, of 


a bright green colour. The foot-ſtalks of theſe end in 
very ſharp thorns, which ſtand out beyond the lobes : the 
flowers grow in cluſters from the fide of the ſtalks; they 
are ſmaller than thoſe of the other ſpecies, and of a diriy 
white colour. BEE; a we IG 

Theſe {.rts may be propagated by ſeeds, when they can 
be procured from the countries where the plants grow na- 
' turally, which ſhould be ſown on a bed of freſh earth in 
April; and when the plants come up, they ſhould be care- 
fully kept clean from weeds. If the ſeaſon ſhoulg prove 
very dry, it will be of great ſervice to water the plants now 
and then; when they are large enough to tranſplant, they 
ſhould be carefully taken up, and ſome of them planted in 
ſmall pots, filled with freſh earth, placing them in the ſhade 
until they have taken new-root ; then they may be removed 
into an open ſituation, where they may remain till the latter 
end of October, when they ſhould be placed under a com- 
mon frame, where they may be ſheltered from ſevere ſroſt, 
but may have fiee air in mild weather. 

The remainder of the plants may be planted on a warm 
dry bank, where they muſt be ſhaded until they take rcot z 
and if the ſeaſon ſhould continue dry, they muſt be refreſhed 
with water, otherwiſe they will be in danger, becauſe, 
while they are ſo young, their roots will not have eſtabliſhed 
themſelves in the ground ſufficiently to nowiſh them in great 
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cells, each containing one globular ſeed. 
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Thoſe plants which were planted in pots, may be pr 

terved under frames in 2 until Ker have obtained 
frength, wherr chey-may be ſhaken out of | the” Pots, and 
teck in A dean diy. Til and a warm fituation, ey 
will etidure the cold of our ordinary winters very well; but, 
as they are ſometimes deſtroyed by hard froſt, it will be 
to keep a plant vf each kind in pots, which may be 


r the H 12 2 : es 
„ Theſe plants may alſo ted by ſlips, for as 

rarely — in this country, -the later method i 
generally uſed here. The beſt time" for this work is in 
april, juſt as the plants begin to ſhoory at which time the 
tender branches of the plants ſhould be ſlipped off, and 
their lower parts diveſted. of the decayed leaves; then they 


ſhould be planted on a very moderate hot-bed, which ſhould | - 


be covered with mats, to ſcreen them from the great heat 
of the ſun by day and the cold' by night. Thele cattings 


2 =, 
Won. 

lower are produced in ſmall cluſters ff the wings of the 
ſtalk, ſtanding ſeveral together updn the ſame foot-ftalk ; 
the upper fre all male, and the under female; the latter 
are ſucceeded by roundiſh capſules with three cells, each 
e 
As theſe are plants of no great beauty, they are ſeldom 
ßreſerved in this country, except in ſome botanic ' gardens 
for variety; they are propagated by ſeeds, which muſt be 
ſown on a hot-bed early in the ſpriug, and afterward tranſ- 
planted into pots, and plunged into a hot-bed of tanners 
bark, and treated in the ſame manner as othet tender plants, 
which require tö be kept in the bark-Rove. 3 
TRAGOOGON. Tourn. Inſt. R. H. 477. tab. 270, 
1 ACTERS are, A * * 1 

'F he common empalement of the flower is fingle, compeſd oj 
eight acute-poi * en be are e 3 


hou!d be gently watered anti} they have taken root z then | their baſe. T he flewer it compoſed of inany bermapbreaue florets,. 


they may be expoſed to the open air, obſerving always to 
laws themeohece fronp weed? eee 


which are #niform,' of ole petal, firetched pitt like à tongue, in- 
dented at their points in five parts, and lie over each other like 


On rhis bed they may remain until rhe following ſpring; | the /cales of g; theſe hav each for ſhort hair. lil Pamina, 


where, if the winter ſhould be very ſevere; they may be 
covered with mats as before; and in April they may be 
uanſplanted out either into pots, filled with ſandy light 
earth, or into warm borders, where, if the ſoil be dry, 
gravelly, and poor, they will endure the ſevereſt cold of 
our climate ; but if they are planted in à very rich foil, they 
often decay in winter, ' + 0 NG 1 3 298 
From one ſpeciesof this genus, Monfieur Tournefort ſays, 
the Gum Adragant, or Dragon, is produced in Crete. 
TRAGIA. Plum. Gen. Nov, 14. tab. 2 
The CHARNAcrEAs are, 


| It hath male and female flowers in the ſame plant. The em- 


| 


galement of the male flower is cut into three oval acute-pointed | gioribus, foliis linearibus ftrifis. Goats-beard with the em- 


fexments ; it has no petals, but there are three lamina in each 
the length of the empalement, terminated by roundiſh ſummits. 


The empalement of thr female flowers are permanent, cut into five | 


eval concave ſegments. The flowers have no petals or ſtamina, 
but & roundifþ „ having three furrows, ſupporting an 
ere ftyle, crowned by a bifid ſpreading fligma. The germen 
efierwasd turns to a roundiſh three-lobed capſule, having three 


The Species are, 5 1. "Ib 
1. Tal (Volabili:) foliis cordato-oblongis, eaule vo- 
lubili. Lin. Sp. Pl. 980. Tragia with. oblong heart-ſhaped 
kaves, and a twining fall. GC OW TROL of F: 150988. & 
2. Tracta (Invelucrata) involucris fæmineis penta- 
phyllis pinnatifidis. Lin. Sp. Pl. 980. Tragia with five- 
kaved involucri to the female flowers, which are wing-pointed. 
The firſt ſort grows plentifully in the Savannahs in Ja- 
maica, and other warm parts of America, where it twines 


terminated & 
| under the floret, ſupporting a fender Hyle the length of the ta- 


|| beard with an empalement equal't6 the rays of the flower, and 


cylindrical ſummits, and an oblong germen, fituated 


mina, crowned by tuo revolving fligmas. The empalement f 


the flower afterward ſwells to a belly, inclo/ing many oblong, 
angular, rough ſeeds, fiender at both ends, crowned by a frathery 


| The seits are, | 8 
r. Tracorocont(Pratenſe) N corollz radium 
equantibus, folns integris ſtrictis. Lin. Sp. Pl. 789. Goats- 


- 


entire leaves; or common Geats-beard. 
1 


2. Txacorocon (Minus) calycibus corollæ radiis lon · 


palement longer that the rays of the flower, and lintar cloſes 
leaves; or ſmall, yellow, Meadow Goats-beard. 

3. Trxacorocon (Porrifoliam) calvcibas corollæ radig 
longioribus, foliis integris ſtrictis, pedunculis ſupernè in- 
craſſatis. Hort. Upſal. 243. Goats-beard with an empalement 
| longer than the rays of the flower, entire cloſed leaves, and the 
foot-flalk thicker at the upper part; commonly called Salſafy. 
I. TRacopocon (Picroides) calycibus corolla radio 


| brevioribus, foliis linearibus ſtrictis, caule hirſuto. Coats» 


| beard <vith the empalement porter than the rays of the flower, 
| narrow clſed leaves, and a hairy fall; hairy Goats-beard. 


F. Txacorocon (Dalechampii) calycibus corolla bre- 


vioribus aculeatis, foliis pinnato haſtatis. Hort. Cliff. 382, 
| Goats-beard with prickly empalements, which are Horter than 
the petals, and arrow wing-pointed leaves; of rough Souuthiftle 
F Grete. | 

I be firſt ſort grows naturally in the meadows of "Auſtria 


round whatever plants or trees it grows near, and riſes and Germany; this is very different from the ſecond, which 


ſeven or eight feet high, having tough ſtems. The leaves 
are oblong, - heart-ſhaped, ending in acute points, deeply 
lawed on their edges, ſtanding alternately upon pretty long 
tcot-ftalks, The male flowers come out from the wings of 
the ſtalk. in bunches of about two inches in length; the fe- 
male flowers are produced on ſeparate” foot-ftalks, ariſing 
from the ſame point as the male ; theſe are ſucceeded by 
tound:ifhcapfules with three cells, each incloſing one roundiſh 
feed. The whole plant is covered with burning ſpines, 
like thoſe. of the Nettle, which renders it very unpleaſant 
to handie. FR, 

The ſecond ſort grows naturally in India; this riſes with 
an erect l gneous ftalk about three feet high, which rarel) 
ſer ds out any fide branches, garniſhed with oblong. ſpear 
ſhaped lerves, which end in very long acute points, ſharply 
awed on th ir edges, ranged alternately on the ſtalk, anc 


grows naturally in England, for I have ſown the ſceds of 
both ſorts ſeveral years in the ſame bed of earth, and have 
always found the plants have retained their difference. The 
lower leaves of this are three quarters of an inch broad 
at their baſe, where they embrace the ſtalk, and more than 
a foot long, cloſed together, ending in acute points. The 
ſtalk riſes near thret feet bigh, garniſhed at each joint with 
one leaf, of the ſame ſhape with thoſe below, but ſmaller ; 
it 15 terminated by one erg yellow flower, compoſed of 
hermapbrodite florets, Which lie over each other like the 
ſcales of fiſh ; theſe are included in one common ſimple 
empalement, which is equal in length to the rays of the 
iower. Each floret is ſucceeded by an oblong feed, which 
is larger at the baſe than at the point, where it is crowned 
with a large feathery down, The ſeeds of the border or 
ay are crooked and rough, but theſe of the diſk are ftrait 


— 


we cloſely covered with yellowiſh ſtinging hairs. The | 


and ſmooth. 
1 The 
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gland ; it is by che common 
ort ons. 

dy Every . 
_ are 1.11 55 as 


2 Pp 
fame bb 25 
The third fort 1s cultivated in 
ſafy. The roots of this are dreſſed i 1 — ways, and 
ſerved up to the table ; but of late years _= perſons cul- 
— it for the ſtalks, which are cut. in the 2 when 
ey are four or five inches high, e are. like 


T7 In the like manner as \ The 
Wes ſro mach longer, and are — wh thay the 
8 better for the purpoſe than thaſe of the ſecond 
; the — are broad; the —— are large and blue; 


immediately under the flower is much thicker 
an 5 15 the empalement is longet than. the. rays 


of the fl 
x —— k fort naturally in Iſtria; this has aar- 


leaves. * ſtalks riſe. about. a foot and a half 


kig ** * part of their len very hairy, and 
ile one r yellow flo L empalement 

i much ſhorter than the rays of the flower, which is alſo 
dry hairy. 

The fifth ſort naturally 3 in Crete, and alſo i in Italy; 
this is an anhual plant, very like the Sowthiſtle in ſtalk 
* leaf, but the empalement of the flower is prickly. It 
NY edo ere into gardens, and the 1 wafted 

the winds to a great » and thereby fill the garden 
i the gal. * my ft 
'Theſe Plan laoty are propagated from ſeeds, which ſhould be 
Town In ril upon an open ſpot of ground, in rows about 
nine or ten inches diſtance; and when the plants are come 
vPs ſhould be hoed out, leaving them about fix inches 
undef in the rows. The weeds ſhould alſo be carefully 
hoed down as they, are roduced, otherwiſe. they, will ſoon 
overbear the plan F them. This 1s all the cul- 
| Nan n il be light and not tog dry, the 
ants will have large roots before winter; at which time 
The Salfafy, whoſe roots are eaten at that fralon, will be 
kit for uſe, and may be taken up any time after their leaves 
to decay; but, when they begin to ſhoot again, they 
will be fticky, and not fit for uſe; — many perſons culti- 
vate this ſort for the ſhoots, as was before mentioned. 
. The common yellow ors whoſe ſhoots are ſold, in the 
market, will be fit for uſe in April or May, according La 
the forwardneſs of the ſeaſon. The beſt time to cut 
is, when their ſtems are about four inches long, for if t 
ſtand too long, they are never ſo tender as thoſe which are 
cut while young. 
8 people in cultivating theſe plants, ſow their ſeeds 
in beds pretty cloſe; and 3 they come up, they tranſ- 
lant them out in rows at the before mentioned diſtance; - 
ber as they form tap-roots, which abound with a milky 
nice, when the extreme part of their roots is broken by 
1 lanting, they ſeldom thrive well afterward; therefore, 
y far the better way to make ſhallow drills in the 
Auk and ſcatter the ſeeds therein, as before directed, 


Whereby the rows will be at a due diſtance, and there will 


de nothing more to do than to hoe out the when they 
are too thick in the rows, which will be much leſs — 


T RA 
than the other method DC 


de much 
9 AGOTEUNUM. Se dee Priopinnia a, 4 F 
. Foun. Inſt. R. H ii. 5s 6. h. Cal 


2211 8 1110 90 10 
i Quay . eee 
f cnt acute 
blunt mp te the flower, A 


1. TxipwLvs 1 folielis gegen — 


bus. Hort. Cliff. 160, Sr. with lobes 
lef. abich are almyft equel. e 1 


2. TxinuLUs (avis) foliolis quadrijugis exterion- * 


bus majoribus: Lin, Sp. Pl. 386. Caltrops with four 
lobes to each leaf, of LEY / 3 

3. TRIBULUS G foliolis = fubz 
bus. Lin. Sp. Pl. 387. 72 with eight pair 7 
each leaf, which are almoſt equal. 

The firſt ſort is u very common. weed in the ſouth of 
France, in Spain, and Maly. where it grows among Corn, 
and on moſt of the arable land, and 1 we very troubleſome to 
the feet of cattle; for the fruit bein armed with ſtrong 
prickles, run into the feet of the cattle,” which walk over 
the land. This is certainly the plant which is mentioned 
in Virgil's Georgicks, under the name of Tribulus, though 
moſt of his' commentators have ap it to other plants. 

It is called in Engliſh Caltrops, from the form of the fruit, 


which reſembles thoſe inſtruments of pee s N | 


the enemies way to aunnoy their horſes. 
This hath a Lander Ghroms root, from which ſp pring out 
| four or five flender hairy talks, which, ſpread flat on the 
ground, garniſhed at each joint with winged leaves, com- 
of fix of narrow hairy lobes, almoſt of equal 


| Gze ; thoſe on the lower part of the talk ſtand alternately, 
but toward the top they are placed oppoſite. The flowers 
come out from the wings of the ſtalk, ſtanding upon ſhort 
foot-ſtalks ; they ö ſive broad, ES yel- 
low. petala, which ſpread In the center is fi 
an oblong germen, crown y a headed ſtigma, attended 
by zen ſhort ſtamina, aac þ by fingle ſummits, and are 
ſucceeded by roundith, five-cornered, prickly fruit, which, 
when ripe, divides into five res Pa having a tranſverſe 
cell, containing one or two feeds 
This plant is preſerved in botanic for variety. 
It is propagated by ſeeds, which ſhould be ſown in autumn, 
for thoſe which are kept out of the ground till ſpring, com- 


' monly remain in the ground a Whole year before the plants 


come up. Theſe ſeeds ſhould be ſown on an open bed of 
light earth, where they are deſigned to remain; for, as it 
is an annual plant, it doth not — tranſplanting very well, 

unleſs it be done when the plants are very young. In the 
ſpring, when the plants come up, they ſhould be carefully 
— from weeds; and where they come up too cloſe, 


ſome of the plants ſhould be pulled out to give room for 


the remaining plants. 22 after this they will — 


no other — but to keep them clear from weeds. 
the ſeeds are permitted to ſcatter, the plants will come ur 
the following ſpring, and maintain their. place, if they are 


not overborne with weeds. 
The ſecond ſort grows naturally in Jamaica, and ſome 
| of the other iflands- in the Weſt-Indies; this is an annual 
plaut, with pretty thick, compreſſed, channelled _— 
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gin + long. pos 2 
-_ naturally in in che Weſt-I dike; "Wn 
N. the late Dr. Houſtoun at the) Havarnah ; this has 


ke, which 


> root, from which 17 


eq — e leaves 
— ut pair: of lobes. - Phe large leaves ftand 
| ly upon the ſtalls, and the ſmall ones on the oppo- 
e fide 3, at the wing: of the ſtalks come out the foot-ſtalks 
of the flomers, which are hairy, avd near two inches long, 
each ſuſtaining one pale yellow flower, compoted of five 
large petals, which have narrow tails, but are very broad 
and rounded. at their points. The flowers are — 
15 nn but theſe r 
Npen in = 
The two laſt ſorts, being natives of hot countries, are very 
tender, ſo muſt be ſown in pots in autumn, and plunged in- 
to the tan-bed. in the ſtove; when the plants are come up, | 
they mat each be tranſplanted into a ſeparate pot, and then 
plunged into a hot-bed of tanners bark, ae wor» they muſt be 
treated in the ſame manner as other tender exotic plants, 
bei —— by forward as early as poſſible in 


the ſummer, oth wx herd mor ebony feeds in 

this county. 

| The third fort will live through. the inter, if it is 
ſame manner 


d in the bazk-ftove, and treated in 
as other tender plants, and the following ſummer they will 
n 11 „ for the n 


flower earlier, 


Rpen. | 
. RICHOMANES.. Maiden-haie. | 

There are three os four varieties of this plant, which 25 
naturally 3 in Europe; but in America there is à great num- 
ber of ſpecies, . which are remarkably different. from each 
other, as alſo from the European kinds. 

Theſe being of the tribe of 'Ferns, or capillary plants, 
are ſeldam. preſerved in Their roots Would be 
planted in moiſt ſhady places, eſpecially the Euro forts, 
which commonly grow'from between the joints of old walls, 
and in 1 moiſt- ſhady Mvation?; but thoſe forts 
which are bro from — Mh.es ey muſt be planted in 
pots filled with 5 abbiſh, and ſtrong earth mixed, and in 
winter they muſt be ſcreened from hard froſt, to which, if 
they are expoſed, it will d them. 

The common ſort in England is generally ſold in the mar- 
kets for the true Maiden- hair, Which is a very different 
plant, and not to be found in England, it being a native 
of the ſouth of France, and other warm countries, ſo is 
rarely brought to England. 

TRICOSANTHES: Lin. Gen. Plant. 966. 

The CuaracTers are, | 

It has male and female | rs, at ate diſtances, on the 
fame plant. The male flowers have a long ſmoath empalement 4 
ane leaf, cut into five ſmall ſegments. 2 £ eh are reflexetd ; t 
petal is ” lain, ſpreading, and cut into five parts, ending in lon 
branching hairs ; they have three ſhort ſtamina arifing from © | 
Point of the em „ terminated by cylindrical erret 4 
22 in a body, and _ mall flyles fuſtened to the empale- 
| The 1 the germen, and haue em- 


n 


i larg 


ö 


wap 22 


2 ger men, Supporting a ſender Ale, crowned by a ad 
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— — 2 2 4 ar th fr fo | 
T he. germen afterward turns to along ſucculent 


7 as three cells, inclaſ compreſſed /ec 
"" hv but one Sexci2s of this 4c wa 4 , 


T ut ib oblo 
e 


This plant naturalſy in China, i it is an annual, 5 
of the Cucumber tribe, The ſtalks run to a great length, 
and; if they ate not ſupported, trail upon the ground, in 
— ſame manner as Cucumbers and Melons. e leaves 

\anpalar and rough ; the flow ers come out from the fide 
ofthe talks ;' they are white, and cut into many ſmall fla- 
ments or threats. The fruit is near a foot long, 


incurved; and divided into vr ines For A include many 
* 1 ſeeds like thoſe of Cucumber. 


e e which muſt be ſown on à hot- 
bed 25 e ſpring, and afterwards treated. in. the ſame 

ucumbers and Melons, keeping them covered with 
£5 .atherwiſe they will not ripen their fruit here. 
iCHOSTEMMA. Gron. Flor. Ving. 64. Lin. Gen. 


25 75 Cuanxcrens are, 


The flower has a liped empalement ; the upper lip is twice as 


they have a 


{þ * 


e as the under, cut into three equal acute /+ s, the under 
lis in two. The flower is of the lip kind, bas a wery ſhort 


tube ; the upper lip galls Argos hooked, the under is cut into 
three parts, the middle ene being the leaft ; it has four hair-like 
Paming, which-are Jong and incurwed, two. of them. being 6 
litth ſborter than the + 1 terminated 5 fengle ſummits, and 4 


e germen aft afterward 0 , 
CITY ollen empalement 2 — RE 
PECIES are, 


ee (Dicotoma) ſtaminibus longiimis 
— Lin. Sp. Plant. 598. Tricho/temma ⁊vith the longeſt 
Pretched-out Jamina, 

2. TRICHBOSTEMMA (Brachiata) taminibus brevibus in- 
clufis: Lin. Sp. PI. 598. Trichoftemma with ſoorter flaming 
included in the petal. 

The firſt fort grows naturally in many of North 
America; it is an annual plant, which riſes 1 ſix or eight 
inches high, dividing into ſmall branches, garniſhed with 
fmall oubdith leaves, not unlike thoſe of ſweet Marjoram, 

laced oppoſite, covered with fine, ſmall, downy hairs. 
Fr flowers, are produced at the wings of the branches ; 
they are ſmall,. of a purple colour, gaping with two lips; 
the upper lip is arched, and is much larger than the lower; 
it is cut into three acute points ; the lower lip is ſmall, and 
cut into two points. Theſe appear late in Auguſt, ſo that 
unleſs the ſeaſon proves warm, the ſeeds will not ripen in 
England. 

The ſecond fort grows naturally i in Virginia ; this hath 
an herbaceous, angular, branching ſtalk, which riſes from 
nine inches to a foot r N the leaves ſtand by pairs on the 
branches, ſhaped oſe of the wild Matjoram, are a 
little hairy, — fe ol to the branches ; the flowers -are 

288 at the top of the branches; they are ſmall, of a 

le colour. The four ſfamina ftand within the tube 
of bf the flower ; theſe flowers. do not appear till the end of 
| ſumaer, ſo the ſeeds ſeldom ripen here. 

They are propagated by "5 which ſhould be ſown in 
pots in autumn ; and jn winter the pots ſhould be placed 
under a frame to ſhelter them from ſevere froſt, but ſhould 
be expoſed to the open air at all times when the weather 
is mild. In the-ſpring the plants will appear; and when 


Lee, and "gw be the male lo wers, but have no famina ; 


1 


they are fit to * they ſhould be planted on a bed of 
cl 2 light 


| ns 
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light earth, ſhading them from the ſan till they haue, taken 
-freſh root, then they will require no other, AY but. to 
keep them clean from weeds, N 
* TRIDAX. Lis. Gen. Pl. 872. "American Starmorr. 4 
** CHantactars we, 9 

fiecuer bas a commen 2 at. imbricatid yank 
2 are acute- pn: ] 


2155 * 
77 
men en hs 


e with a : Fon down. 


oblen 
= 
g fog 
7752 tat into three ſegn 


7 at the top; theſe have 7 
like the brodite florets, but no lamina, ar 
e by fengle feeds of. the ſame abs. 

We have but one SPEC1Es of this genus, viz. 
Tais (Procumbens.) Hort. Clif. 418. Trailing Star- 


avort with a s whitſp coper-coloured flower, and * Jagged 


"This "plant was diſcovered by the late Dr.  H6uftoun, 
mg naturally by the road-fide leading to old La Vera 
ruz in America. The ftalks are herbaceous, hairy, and 
trail upon the ground, emitting roots at their joĩnts, Wbere- 
by i it it ſpreads and propagates, garniſhed with rough hairy 
laced by pairs, ending in acute points, and are 
Ray aged on their edges. The flowers are produced 
upon long naked foot ſtalks, which terminate their branches. - 
They 7 have one common empalement, compoſed of oval. 
es, ending ii acute points, which lie over each other 
like che ſcales of fiſh ; within which are ranged / many fe- 
male half florets, which" com poſe the border or rays, and a 
number of hermaphrodite florets, which form the diſk 
or middle; theſe are of a pale copper colour, incliving to 
white, and are each ſucceeded by a fivgle oblong ecd, 


crowned with down. 

This plant is propagated by ſeeds, which mould be ſown 
in pots, and plunged into a hot-bed; when the plants come 
up, and are fit to remove, they ſhould be each planted in 
= ſmall. pot, and plunged into a hot-bed of tanners bark, 
obſerving to ſhade them from the ſun till they have taken 
new root ; then they muſt be treated in the ſame Way. as 
other tender plants from the Weſt-Indies, placing them in 
the bark-ſtove in autumn, where they ſhould conſtantly 
remain. 

It may alſo be propagated by its trailing talks, which 
frequently Aug out roots at their joints ; if theſe are cut off 
and planted, they will make new plants. 
not produce flowers in plenty here, and but rarely perfects 
its ſeeds in England. 

TRIFOLIUM. Tourn. Inft. R. H. 404- tab. 228. Tee; 
foil, or Clover. 

The . are, ; 
Ibis flower has a tubulcus permanent empalement of one leaf. 
It is of the butterfly kind, drying in the empalement. The fland- 
ard is reflexed, the <xings are porter than the flandard, and the 
heel is ſhorter than the wings ; it has ten lamina, nine are 

joined, and one is ſeparate, terminated by fingle ſummits, and an 
almoſt oval germen ſupporting an awl-ſhaped ſtyle, crowned by a 
Jongle figma- T he germen afterward becomes a ſhort pod with 

alve, containing a few roundiſh ſeeds. 

There are a great number of ſpecies of this genus, ſeve- 
ral of which grow naturally in England, and others in many 
parts of Europe; but as great part of them are plants of 
ſmall eſtimation, they are rarely cultivated either in the 
keld or garden; therefore it would be ſwelling this work too 
much to enumerate them all here, ſo I ſhall ſele only ſuch 


— 
2 


1 cum ibus. Lin, Sp. Pl. 773. Trefoil with imbricated ſpiler 
of flowers, Der xed ent flandards, empalemerti 
andin dor. and trailing flalks ;' the leaft Y, ellow 


| 


This plant does 


T'RI 
* Neten are, 

. (Pratmſe) Weis ſubvillofis, c cinais 
walls oppoſitis membranaceis; corolli 
di 2 The rale Dutch Clover. 

RIFOLLUM (Repens) capitulis umbellaribus le 
. tetraſpermis, caule ,repente. Lin Sp. Pl. 76 


* — 


IV! * * 


b. 
8 mMonopetalis. Lin. 


tym; 
7. Tre. 


e am heads, gods hewing four Jeeds, and creep 
1 fall 3 White Mead. au 2 Honeyjuchle- graſs e 
al > 4:3 4 F.C * 


3- Tairottun 1 ſpicis owalitind: imbricatis, 
yexillis deflexis perſiſtentibus, calycibusnudis; cauleere&o. 
F lor. Suec. 617. T1 refoil with cual imbricated. /pikes of — 
ers, having defiexed, permanent flandards,' naked 
and an ere flalk ; Yellow Meade Trefoil,) pr Hep Clover. 
4. TRiFOLIUM (Filiforme) ſpicis imbricatis, vexillis de- 
1 perfillentibus, calycibus pedicillatis, cavlibus 


* Treful, called , ab ark or -Black-ſeed. 
„Teirozivs (Ochroleacram) ſpicis ovatis, calyeibus 
fas cal erecto villoſo, foliolis lanceolatis. Trefo;! 
with oval ſpikes of flowers, havin 9 avg 
| Bairy fall, — yy! vv r greater hairy Meadowy 
Tr * e ccloured flower. 
Tz1r0L1UM (Rabens). ſpicis villoſis oblongis obtuſis 
E32 folĩolis ſubrotundis. Flor. Leyd. 380. Trefoil with 
Wig blunt, hairy Jpikes ef Sw without lea ver, e 


erte „ foicis ſubpilofis, calycum 
in mo dente longiſſimo reſle xo, caule  herbace.' Lin. Sp. 
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1082. Narrow-leaved Spaniſh Trefoil.'  .. 
8. TzxiroLium (Anguſtifelium) ſpicis villoſis conĩco- 
oblongis, dentibus calycinis * ſubæqualibus, folio- 


lis inearibus., Hort. Cliff. 475. 7 5 with oblong, conical, 


bairy ſpites, having briftly Fs Fa to the 3 which 
are equal, and linear lobes to the leaves. 


[ff 
RIPOLIUM (Ar venſe) ſpicis villoſis endes, den. 


tatis 3 ſetaceis æqualibus. Hort. Cliff. 355. Trefel 
with oval boary ſpikes, and briflly indentares ta the empalements, 


which are equal ; or Hare , f? I refeil. 
10. TrryoLiuM (Fragiferum) capitulis ſubrotundis, ca- 
lycibus inflatis bidentatis reflexis, cavlibus repentibus, 
Hort. Cliff. 373. Trefoil. woich roundifo heads, reflexed blad- 
der empalements with * teeth, and @ creeping flalk ; Straw- 
berry T refoil. 
11. TxiFoLIUM (of leguminibus racemoſis no- 
Wo diſpermis, caule crecto. Hort. Cliff. 376, Trefeil with 
naked bunches of pods confaining. two feeds, and an ered 
: or common Melilot. 
12. TatrFolium (Cæralaum) ſpicis oblongis, legumint- 
- peu 3 caule erecto. Hort. Cliff. 755 
refoit <vith oblong ſpikes, naked acute-pointed pods, and 
an 255 ht flalk ; Sweet Mel Trefeil. + 8 
The firſt fort, which is well _; in England by the 
title of Red Clover, needs no deſcription ; this bas been 
frequently confounded with the red Meadow Trefoil by the 
botaniſts, who have ſuppoſed they were the ſame ſpecies ; 
but I have often ſown the ſeeds of both 2 the ſame bed, 
which have coaſtantly produced the two ſpecies without va- 
rying. The ſtalks of the Meadow IT 2 are weak and 
hairy; the ſtipulæ, which embrace the ow ſtalks of the 
leaves, are narrow and very hairy; the, heads of flowers 
are rounder, and not ſo _ as thoſe of the Clover, whoſe 
Ralks are ſtrong, almoſt ſmooth, furrowed, and riſe twice 
the height of the other; the heads of flowers are large, 
oval, and hairy ; the petal of the flowers open much wider, 
| and their tubes are ſhorter than thoſe of the other; but the 


of them as are cultivated cither for uſe or beauty. 
- 4 | 


{ Clover has been ſo much cultivated in England ſor near a 
hundred 


TRI TRI 
hundred years paſt, that the ſeeds have been ſcattered over I be not too rank, it wilt make extraordinary rich food for 
many of the Engliſh paſtures, ſo that there are few of them | cattle. The time for cutting it is when it begins to flower; 


which have not Clover mixed with the other Graſſes; and 
this has often deceived the botaniſts, who have ſu poſed 
that the Meadow Trefoil has been improved' to this by 
drefling of the land. 8 

Since the red Clover has been cultivated in England, there 
has been t improvement made of the clay lands, which 
before produced little but Rye-graſs, and other coarſe bents, 
which, by being ſown with red Clover, have produced 
more than fix times the quantity of fodder they formerly 
had on the ſame land ; whereby the farmers have been en- 


abled to feed a much greater ſtock of cattle than they could 


do before, with the ſame extent of ground, which has en- 
riched the ground, and prepared it 


having had two-crops of Corn, whereby there is a conſtant 


yotation' of Wheat, Barley, Clover, or Turneps, on the | 


ſame land. The Clover-ſeed is generally ſown with the 
Barley in the Prag and when the Barley is taken off, the 
Clover ſpreads and covers the ground, and this remains 
two years; after which the land is ploughed again for 
9 5. | | | | 

The Clover is a biennial plant, whoſe roots decay after 
they have produced ſeeds ; but by eating it down, or mow- 
ing it when it begins to flower, it cauſes the roots to ſend 
out new ſhoots, whereby the plant is continued longer than 
it would naturally do. The common allow:nce of ſeed for 
an acre of ground ãs ten pounds. In the choice of the ſeeds, 
that which is of a bright yellow colour, inclining to brown, 
ſhould be preferred, and the pale-coloured-thin, feed ſhould 
be rejected. The Clover-ſeed ſhould be ſown after the 
Barley is harrowed in, otherwiſe it will be buried too deep; 
and after the ſeeds are ſown, the ground ſhould be rolled, 
which will preſs the ſeeds into the ground; but this ſhould 
be done in dry weather, for moiftere will often cauſe the 
ſeeds ro burſt, and when the ground is wet the ſeeds will 


flick to the roll. This is the method which is generally 


raiſed by moſt people in ſou ing of this feed with Corn, 
| it will be much better if ſown alone; for the Corn pre- 
vents the growth of the plants until it is reaped and taken 
off the ground, ſo that one whole ſeaſon is loſt; and many 
tin. es, if there be a great crop of Corn upon the ground, 
it ſpoils the Clover, fo that it is hardly worth ſtanding ; 
whereas, when it is ſown without any other ſeed, the plants 
will come up more equal, and come on much faſter than 
that which was'fown the ſpring before under Corn. 

- Therefore, from many. years trial, I would adviſe the 
ſeeds to be ſown in Auguſt, when there is a profpe of rain 
| ſoon after; for as the ground is at that ſezſcn warm, fo 
the firſt ſhower of rain will bring up the plants, and theſe 
will have time enough to get ſtrength before the winter: 
and if ſome time in October, when the ground is not too 
wet, the Clover is well rolled, it will preſs the ground 
cloſe to the roots, and caufe the plants to ſend out more 
ſhoots ; the ſame ſhould be repeated in March, which will 
be found very ſerviceable to the Clover. The reaſon of my 
preferring this ſcaſon for the ſowing of the ſeeds rathe: than 


the ſpring is, becauſe the ground is cold and wet in ſpring, | 


and if much rain fall after the feeds are ſown, they will rot 
in the ground; and many times when the ſeed is ſown late 
in the brit , 

not grow; ſo that I have always found the other ſeaſon has 
been the ſureſt. 

About the middle of May this Grafs will be fit to cut, 
when there ſhould be great care taken in making it ; for it 
will require a great deal more labour and time to dry than 
commen Graſs, and will ſkrink into leſs compaſs; but if it 


r Corn; ſo where the 
land is kept in tillage, it is ſhe uſual method now amongſt 
the farmers to lay down their ground with Clover, aſter 


if the ſeaſon ſhould prove dry, the ſeeds will 


for if it ſtands much lon 


r, the lower part of the ſtems, 
and the under leaves will 


gin to dry, whereby it will make 
a leſs quantity of Hay, and that not ſo well flavoured. . 
Some people cut three crops in one year of this Graſs ; 
but the beſt way is to cut but one in the pring, and feed it 
the remaining part of the year, whereby the land will be 
enriched, and the plants will grow much ſtronger. 

One acre of this plant will as many cattle as four or 
five acres of common Graſs ; but great care ſhould be taken - 
of the cattle, when they are ffi put into it, left it burſt 
them: to prevent which, ſome turn them in for a few hours 
only at firſt, and ſo Rint them as to quantity ; and this by 
degrees, letting them at firſt be only one hour in the middle 
of the day, when there is no moiſture upon the Graſs, and 
ſo every day ſuffer them to remain a longer time, until they 
are fully ſeaſoned to it; but great care ſhould be had never 
to turn them into this food in wet weather; or if they have 
been for ſome time accuſtomed to this food, it will be pro- 
as to turn them out at night in wet weather, and let them 

ave Hay, which will prevent the ill conſequences. of this. 
food ; but there are ſome who pive ſtraw to their cattle 
while they are feeding upon this Graſs, to prevent the ill 
effects of it; which muſt not be given them in the field, be- 
cauſe they will not eat it where there 1s plenty of better 
food. There are others who ſow Be amongſt their 
Clover, Which they let grow together, in order to prevent 
the ill conſequences of the cattle feeding wholly on Clover; 
but this is not a commendable way, becaufe the Rye-grafs 
wHl greatly injure the Clover in 1ts growth, and ike ſeedy 
will ſcatter and fill the groond with bents. | : 

Where the ſeeds are defigned to be ſaved, the firſt crop 
in the ſpring ſhould be permitted to ſtand until the ſeeds 
are ripe, which may be known by the ſtalks and heads 
changing to a brown colour; then it ſhould be cut in a 
dry time; and when it is well dried, it may be houſed un- 
til winter, when the ſeeds ſhould be threſhed out; but if 
the feeds are wanted for immediate ſowing, it may be 
threſhed before it be houfed or tacked ; but then it muſt be 
well dried, otherwiſe the ſeeds will not quit their hufſks. 

Tt has been a great complaint amongſt che farmers, that 
they cculd not threſh out theſe ſeeds without great labour 
and difficulty; which I take to be chiefly owing to their 
cutting the ſpring crop when it begins io flower, and ſo 
leave the ſecond crop for ſeed, which ripens ſo late in au- 
tumn, that there is not heat enough to dry the huſks ſuffi- 
ciently ; whereby they are tough, and the ſeeds rendered 
difficult to get out; which may be entirely remedied by 
leaving the firſt crop for ſesd, as hath! been directed; and 
then the ground will be ready to plough, and prepare for 
Wheat the {ame year, which is another advantage. 

When cattle are fed v-ith this Hay, the beſt way is to put 
it in racks, otherwiſe they will tread a great quantity of it 
down with their feet. This feed is much better for moſt 
other cattle than milch cows, ſo that theſe ſhould rarely 
have any of it, Jeſt it prove hurtful to them; though when 
it is dry, it is not near fo injurious to any fort of cattle as 
when green. 

The ſecond ſort grows naturally in moft of the paſtures 
in England, and is generally known among the country. 
people, by the title of white Honeyſuckle.. | 

This is an abiding plant, whoſe branches trail upon the 
ground, and ſend out roots from every joint, fo that it 


| thickens and makes the cloſeſt ward of any of the ſown 
Graſſes; and it is the ſweeteſt feed for all forts of cattle yet 


known ; therefore when land 1s defigned to be laid down 
for paſture,. with intent to continue ſo, it ſhould be fown. 
with the ſeeds of this plant. The uſual allowance of this- 


ler d 


T R. 


feed is.cight pounds to one ere af land 1 but this, ſhould 
never be lown with Corn, for if there ig @ crop of We 
the will be ſo weak under it, as we ſcarce worth' 


"ſanding; but ſuch is the ovetouſneſs of moſt farmers, that 
tap! $M a to prevailed on 6 4-4 

Wing down. their grounds with a cro 
they fas twice the valye of thejr © 
the, Graſs, Which will never come to a good ſward, and one 
whole ſeaſon. is alſo loft ; for if this ſeed is ſown. in the 
ſpring without Corn, there will be a 


by ih middle or la : 
aft 5 cattle the following autumn and winter, than 
the Gr 


„ 


* 
* 
- 
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and this autumnal ſowing, if the ſeeds grow kindly, will 
rd a good early crop of Hay the following ſpriog ; 


ter their old cuſtom of 1 a very diſagrerable ap 
of Corn, though r a 7 
orn by the poorneſy, of | parts of England g and in ſome countries the ſeed is fow 


| > a crop of to mow'| a better crop than Clover, The ſtalks of this are hai 

e or latter end of July, d _ better | and grow ereR to A dicbt 0 * 
he Feed of this fre; NN OG been OR] rks of white ; th {.a yellowiſh 

year, The feed of this fort may alla be ſown in autumn, '| marks of white: they. are of a yellowiſh, green, calour, an; 
the manner before wurde for the common red Cleve t = tovered with ſoft hairs, The RB, cloak, and 


and | colour; their 


r RA 


and if jt.is la gardens, where the Graſe is conſtantly may. 
an th flowers of theſe plants.will come ant near the root 
in ſuch cluſters, as to otcaſion large, vnſightly, yellow 
tches ; and as W decay, they turũ brown, and 
renn 

ſort grows naturally on chalky lands in man 


The fi 


n 
after the ſame manner as the common. red Clover, eſpeci 
| ally on chalky ground, where it will thrive, and N 


of two feet ot more, garni 
| 8 ier oy 8 * Pon Jong Fog, wh 
lobes are longer than thoſe of the red lover, and have no 


4 nowers grow in oval 
| ſpikes at the end of the branches ; they are of a pale copper 


petals are long and. tubulous, but the brim is 


if, after the Hay is taken off the land, the ground is well | divided into two lips as the other forts... _ 


ie a thick ſward. _ 
by eds of this white Nyged 
porn tram Flanders, by. 
i receyed, the name of 
a native of that country than of this 
in moiſt paſtures in ev 
were never collected for 
nor are there many perſons at preſent here who ſave this 
ſeed, although it may be done, if the care as 13 prac- 
tiſed for the red Clover is taken of this fort; therefore it 
ſhould be recommended to every farmer, who is deſirous to 
improve his land, carefully to ſow an acre or two of this 
white Clover by itſelf for eds, which will fave him the ex- 
panes of buying for ſome years when the price is great, and 
ere will be no want of ſale for any quantity they may 
have to ſpare. pa #5, 
The farther account of this Graſs may be ſeen under the 


article of Pas ruxx. | n i 
the Graſs in molt 


The third fort grows naturally 
of the upland — in this country; but the ſeeds are fre- 


quently fold in the ſhops by the title of Hop Clover, and 
are by many people mixed with the other ſorts of Clover 
and Graſs- ſeeds, for laying down ground to paſture ; this 
grows with upright branching ftalks about a foot bigh, gar- 
niſhed with trifoliate leaves, whoſe lobes are oblong and 
heart-ſhaped, but reverſed, the narrow point joining the 
foot-ſtalks. The flowers, which are yellow, grow from the 
wings of the ſtalk upon long foot · ſtalks, collected into oval 


— 
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ver is annually im- 


for it is very common 


imbricated heads, having naked empalements, lying over i 


each other like ſcales, ſomewhat like the flowers of Hops, 
from whence this plant had the title of Hop Clover. Bur 
there are two ſorts of this which grow naturally in Eng- 
land. The other, which is the fourth ſort, is a much 
ſmaller plant than this, and has trailing ſtalks. The heads 


of flowers are ſmaller, and the flowers are of a deeper yel- | 


low colour ; theſe are not abiding plants, ſo are by no means 
proper to be ſown, where the ground is deſigned to con- 
tinue in paſture; but in ſuch places where one or two crops 
only are taken, and the land 1s ploughed again for Corn, 
it may do well enough when it is mixed with other. ſeeds, 
though the cattle are not very fond of it green, unleſs when 
it is very young. The large ſort is the moſt profitable, but 
this is rarely to be had without a mixture of the ſmall kind, 
and alſo of the ſmaller Melilot, which is commonly. called 
None-ſuch, or ſometimes Black-ſeeds ; for thoſe who ſave 
the ſeeds for ſale, are ſeldom curious enough to diſtinguiſh 
the forts ; but where the beauty of the verdure is confider- 


ed, there muſt not be any of the ſeeds ſown, becauſe their 
yellow heads of flowers are very unſightly among the Graſs ; 


| 


way of Holland, from.whence ;| Hop Clover, and | k 
uteh Clover; not that it is more || three titles the ſeeds are bought, they often prove the ſame. 


county in England; but the ſeeds which borders on Cambridgeſhire. 
ing in England till of late years; | 


will cauſe the Clover to mat cloſe upon the ground und, | This is knows by the utle of Teri, in the places where 


it is cultivated ;. but, the ſeedſmen ſel] the Hop Clover by 
that name, fo ny wha diſtinQion between, this, the 
None-ſuch ; therefore, by which of theſs 


This ſort of Trefoil is much cultivated in that part of Eſſex 


o 


The fixth ſort grows naturally in. Spain and Italy; this 
has upright ſtalks near two tot Bagh, which are hairy, 
iſhed with trifoliate leaves, having roundiſh lobes, which 
are ſawed at their points. The flowers are produced at the 
top of the ſtalk in long, obtuſe, hairy ſpikes, of a bright 
red colour, ſo make a pretty appearance during their con- 
tinuance, It is an annual plant, fo is not proper for ſow- 
Ing as todd err. | | 
The ſeventh ſort is an annual plant, which grows natu- 
rally in the ſouth of France and Italy; it riſes with a ſtrong 


leaves, whoſe lobes are two inches and a half long, and 
near a quarter broad, ſtanding upon long foot- ſtalks, which 
are embraced by ftipulz or ſheaths their Whole length. The 
flowers are uced at the top of the ſtalks in very long 
ſpikes ; they are of a beautiful red colour, ſo make a fine 
appearance. It flowers in July, and the ſeeds ripen in 
r ; 
The eighth ſort grows naturally in Spain and Italy; this 
riſes with a ſlender Riff ſtalk near two feet high, garniſhed 
with trifoliate leaves, whoſe lobes are very narrow 
bairy. The flowers are produced at the top of the ſtalks 
1 * conical ſpikes; the indentures of their empale- 
ments end in long briſtly hairs, which are almoſt equal in 
length; the ſpikes are hairy, and the flowers of a pale red 
colour. ; THER 
The ninth ſort is the common Haresfoot Trefoil, which 
ows naturally upon dry gravelly land in moſt parts. of 
Fogland, and is a ſure indication of the ſterility of the ſoil, 
for it is rarely ſeen upon good ground. This plant 15 ſel- 
dom eaten by cattle, fo, is unfit for paſture, and 15 only 
mentioned here becauſe it is ſometimes uſed in medicine; 
it is an annual plant, whoſe root decays ſoon after it has 
perfected ſeeds. | 1 
The tenth ſort grows naturally on arable land in many 
parts of England; this has trailing ſtalks, which put out 
roots at their joints. The leaves ftand upon long lender 
foot-ſtalks ; the lobes are roundiſh, and ſawed on their 
edges; the flowers are collected in roundiſh heads, ſtanding 
upon ſlender foot-ſtalks, which riſe from the wings of the 
ſtalks ; theſe have bladdery empalements, Which. terminate 
in two teeth. When theſe lie on the ground, their globu- 
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ſmooth ſtalk near three feet high, garniſhed with trifoliate 


lar heads, having a little bluſh of red on their upper fide 
15 pity 3 toward 


cee ' 


* 


TRI 
toward the ſan, and the diher 
great reſemblance of Strawberri 

tied Strawberry Trefoil. 


and from thence it was 
I «« iy ſy 3» 1281 


Theſe ſorts are preſerved in botanic gardens for variety ; 
they are eakily propagated by feeds, which may be ſown 
en an open of ground, either in autumn or ſpring. 
The plants which come up in autumn, will much 5 
and 2 . than ag fo are ſown 
in the ſpring, rom thoſe ſeeds may be ays ob- 
mined, whereas —.— fomerimes eien When the 
plants come up, "require no r care than to keep 
them clean from weeds, and thin them where they are too 


doſe. | EA % 

- The eleventh ſort is the common Melilot, which is uſed 
in medicine ; it grows naturally among the Corn in many 
parts of England, particularly in Cambridgeſhire in t 


git is ſcarce poſſible to ſeparate it from the Melilot, fo 
that it is carried in with the Corn; and the ſeeds of the 
Melilot being ripe about the fame time with the Corn, they 
ae threſhed out with it, and being heavy are difficult to 
te from it; and when a few of the ſeeds are ground 


part being white, bave = { Hort. CUR. 229. Neale with fabe: 


_ where it is a moſt troubleſome weed; for in reap- | fuſed fallt, and roundifo 
1 


TRI 


acute-pointed 
pods, which are cloſe, ere, and fit cloſe to the falls; or com- 
mon F. 2 „ 7 | 

'2. 'TaicowmtLitta (Sping/a) leguminibus ſubpeduncula- 
tis congeſtis declinatis Seeds ſubfalcatis compreſſis pedun- 
culis communibus ſpinoſis breviſſimis. Lin. Sp. Pl. 1094. 
Tri with linear, ere, parallel pods growing in clufters, - 
baving foot-flalks ; or wild Fenupreek. 

3. Ta:contLLaA (Polycerates) leguminibus ſeſſilibus ar- 
cuatis confertis, caulibus procumbentibus. Trigonella with 
arched pods growing in clufters, fitting cloſe to the falks, which 


trail on the 4 
La (Platycarpos) leguminibus peduncula- 


4. Ti1coxntfL 
tis congeſtis pendulis ovalibus compreſſis, caule diffaſo, 
foliolis ſabrotundis. Hort. Cliff. 229. Trigenella with cluſ* 
tered, oval, compreſſed, ha pods, having foot-flalks, dif- 

5. Trx1contLLa (Rathenica) leguminibus 1 
congeſtis pendulis linearibus rectis, foliolis ſublanceolatis. 
Lin. Sp. Pl. 776. Trigonella with linear ffrait pods, which 
| * en in cluflers upon foot-flalks, and ſpear lobes to 
| the haves. hack. W a 7 


1 


with the Corn, it ſpoils the flour, for the bread, or what- 
ever elſe is made with it, will have a ſtrong taſte like Me- 


hlot plaſter. *' / 8 

The roots of this plant are ſtrong and ligneous, from 

which ſpring out ſeveral ſtalks, which riſe from two to four 

feet high, according to the goodneſs of the land. The 

ſtalks branch out, and are garniſhed with trifoliate leaves, 

having oval ſawed lobes, of a deep green colour. The 
uced in long ſlender ſpikes, which fpring 


flowers are 
from the wings of the ſtalks ; they are of a bright yellow, 
and ſhaped like the other butterfly flowers; theſe are ſuc- 
ceeded by naked ſeeds. | 

The twelfth fort grows naturally in Bohemia and Auſtria, 
but has been long cultivated in-England as a medicinal plant, 
though at preſent it is rarely uſed ; it is annual. The ſtalks 
are large, hollow,” and channelled ; they rife about a foot 
high, garniſhed with trifoliate leaves, whoſe lobes are oval, 
and ſlightly ſawed on their ſtanding upon p long 
foot-ſtalks. The flowers are collected in oblong ſpikes, 
which ſtand upon very long foot-ſtalks, ſpringing from the 
wings of the ſtalk at every joint; they are of a pale blue 
colour, ſhaped like thoſe of the common Melilot ; theſe ap- 
_u in June and July, and are facceeded by ſmall yellow 

eds, of a kidney ſhape, two or three being included in 
each hort pod. The whole plant has a very ſtrong ſcent 
kke that of Fenugreek, and periſhes ſoon after the ſeeds 
are ripe. 

If the ſeeds of theſe two forts are permitted to ſcatter, 
the plants will riſe without care, and require no other cul- 
ture but to keep them clean from weeds, and thin them. 
where they grow too cloſe. 

TRIGONELLA. Lin. Gen. Plant. 804. Fenugreek. 
The CharacTEss are, 

The empalement of the flotuer is bell-ſhaped, of one leaf, cat 
at the top into five alme/t equal ſegments. The flower is of the 
butterfly kind; the flandar d is oval, vbtuſe, and reflexed ; the 
&wo wings are obleng, reflexed, and ſpreading flat like the fan- 


of 


dard, fo as outwardly to appear like a regular flewwer of three | 


fetals ; the heel is very Hort, obtuſe, and occupies the navel of 
the flower. It has ten ſhort rifing lamina, nine of which are 
Joined, and one ſtands ſeparate, terminated by ſingle ſummits, and 
an oval oblong germen, ſupporting a ſingle flyle, crowned by a 
riſing ſti he germen afterward turns to an oblong oval 
fed compreſſed, filled with kidney-ſbaped ſeeds. ; 
The Speis are, | FI l | 
1. Tx1conteLLa (Færum Cream) leguminibus ſeſſili- 


The firſt ſort is the common Fenugreek, whoſe feeds are 


uſed in medicine, Where this plant grows naturally is un- 
certain, but it is cultivated in the fields, in the Such of 


France, and in Germany, from whence great quantities of 
the ſeeds are annually imported here for uſe. It is alſo 
mach cultivated in India. . | 

It is an annual plant, which riſes with a hollow, branch- 
ing, ' herbaceous ſtalk a foot and a half high, garniſhed 
with trifoliate leaves, placed alternately, whoſe lobes are 
oblong, oval, indented on their edges, and have broad 
furrowed foot-ſtalks. The flowers come out fingly at each 
— from the wings of the ſtalk; they are white, of the 

atterfly kind, and fit very cloſe to the ftalk ; theſe are ſuc- 
ceeded by long compreſſed pods, ſhaped ſomewhat like a 
broad ſword, ending in long points, having a broad mem- 
brane on one edge, filled with ſquare yellow feeds, indented + 
on one fide like a kidney. The whole plant has a very 
ſtrong odour. 

This plant has not as yet been cultivated in any quantity 
for uſe in England, as it has generally proved a very uncer- 
tain crop, occaſioned by the inconſtancy of the weather 
here, for in cold wet ſeaſons the plants are frequently killed 
before the ſeeds ripen ; and if any of them live long enough 
to perfect their ſeeds, the pods c_ of a any colour, 
and the ſeeds turn black and unfightly, eſpeci ly when 
much rain falls about the time of their ripening ; therefore 
the ſeeds, which are imported from the continent, are al- 
preferred to thoſe of our own growth. 

But as the conſumption of theſe ſeeds is very in 
England, there are ſome perſons who are inclinable to make 
freſh trials to cultivate the plants here. As I have many 
years cultivated this in ſmall quantities, and have made 
trials by ſowing the ſeeds at different ſeaſons, and after 
various manners, by which I have acquired a knowledge of 
its culture, fo I ſhall here give ſuch directions for the ma- 
nagement of this plant, as from experience has been found 


: 
: 


n 
to ſucceed beft. | 

The ground in which this plant thrives beſt, is a light 
hazel loam, not enriched with dung; this ſnould be cleaned: 
from the roots of weeds, and well ploughed twice, and har- 
rowed fine before the ſeeds are ſown. The beſt time to 
| ſow the ſceds is in the beginning of September, in ſhallow 
' drills like Peaſe. The rows ſhould be two feet aſunder, and 
the ſeeds muſt be ſcattered one inch diſtant from each other 
in the drills ; for if the plants are too cloſe together in the 
| ſpring, they may be eaſily thinned with the hoe, when the 


—c 


dus ſtrictis erectiufeulis ſubfaleatis acuminatis, caule erecto. 


ground is cleaned, When the ſeeds are ſown at the before 
ment:oned 


. T R. 1 


mentioned time, the plants will appear in threerweeks or X 
month aſter; and if the weeds appear at the ſeme time, 
the ground ſhould be hoed over as boon as poſſible in dry. 
| weather, to;deſtroy: the, weeds 3 aud when che plants. ate 
1 an inch bigb, the eam ſhould; be dran àp to their 
Rems, in the ſame manner as is practiſrd fer Peale. This 
will ſecure their ſtems from being injured. by ſharp cuttin 
\vinds ; and if a ridge of earth is drawn up on+the nr, 
ol caſt fide of each row, it will protect the plants frpm che 
pinching winds which blow from both thots quartess f: for 
although this, plagt will not be in any danger from the froſt 
in the ordinary winters, yet in very ſevere, ſroſis they are 


ſometimes killed; but, as this plant will live in any ſitva- 


tion, where. eaſe will ſtand through the winter, there will 
be no eater hazard of the one crop than the other. 
In the ſpring of the year the grofhd Huſt be hoed again 
iq dry ee to kill the weeds, and the plants ſhould be 
again garthed up in the like manner as Peaſe, with; whoſe 
culture this plant will thrive ; but there muſt be great care 
taken to. keep the ground as clean from weeds as poſſible; 
for if they are permitted to grow, they wilt ſoon advance 
above the plants, and greatly weaken them; and when their 
pods beg in to torm, they caunot he : too · much expoſed to 
the ſun and air, whereby they will be leſs liable to ſuffer 
from moi ſtute. e „ 
When. the ſeeds are ſown in autumn, the plants will grow 
much ſtronger, and have many more fide branches than 
thoſe which come up in the ſpring, ſo will produce a wuch 
greater crop of ſeeds 3. ang: theſe will produce their flowers 
2 or fx weeks earlier, fo will have a better ſeaſon to npen ; 
but in order to have them better ripened, the top of 'the 
plants ſhould be cut off with garden-ſhears about the middle 
of June, by which time the pods will be formed on the lower 
part of the ſtalks, which will be greatly. forwarded by top- 
ping of the talks in the ſame way as is commonty practiſed 
for Garden-beans; for where the plants are ſuffered to ex- 
tend in length, the lower pods often miſcarry, or are, leſs 
nouriſhed, and thoſe on the top of the ſtalks are late before 
they ripen ; ſo where the topping of the plants 1s omitted, 
the pods at bottom will open and caſt out their ſeeds, before 
thoſe above will be ripe; therefore to preſerve. the firſt and 
cut off the other, will be found the beſt method, for by ſo 
doing the pods will ripen equally, and, much earlier in the 
"WB "the * ; CA TIS 
If the ſummer proves warm, the ſeeds will ripen in Auguſt, 


and the plants ſhould then be cut off, and laid to dry for | 
five or ſix days, 1h which time they ſhould be turned, two | 


or three times, that the = may dry equally ; thew the 
ſeeds may be either threſhed out in the field, or the haulm 
may be houſed in a barn, to be threſhed in a more conve- 
nient time. - , , | ' Wy. : 
© 'The ſecond fort grows naturally in Spain and Sicily. The 
ſtalks of this are ſlender, and riſe near a foot high, ſending 
out two or three ſlender branches, garniſhed with trifoljate 
Jeaves, whoſe lobes are wedge-ſhaped, ſawed at their ends 
where they are indented ; the ſtand upon long lender 
foot-ſtalks. The flowers are produced in cluſters at the end 
of the branches, upon ſhort foot-ſtalks, which ſtand erect; 
they are ſmall, of a pale colour, and are ſucceeded by nar- 
row pods, ſtanding parallel-and erect. This is an annual 
plant, which flowers in July. The ſeeds ripen the end.of 
Auguſt, and the plants decay foon after... | 
The third fort grows naturally in Spain and Italy; this is 
alſo an annual plant, whoſe root decays ſoon after the ſeeds 
are ripe, The ſtalks trail upon the ground, and extend a 
foot and a half in length, ſending out ſeveral fide branches, 
arniſhed with ſmall trifoliate leaves, whoſe lobes are wedge- 
ſaped, and ſawed at their points. The flowers are pro- 
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of a pale yellu colour, and fit very Cloſe to the ſtalk: 
theſe are ſucceeded by ſhort booked pods, which ft cles! 
to the ſtalks in clufters, It flowers in July, and the feeds 
„ bir onngrech 29 910:39d eib e 21 l Set 
{ The fourth ſort grows naturally in Siberia. Fbe root of 
this is biennial; the ſtalks trail upon the ground, extend a 
foot in length, and ſend out many fide branches, garniſhed 
with trifoliate leaves, having roundiſh lobes, which are 
(awed on their edges. The flowers come out from the wings 
of the ſtalks q foot · ſtalks, growing in cluſters ;. they are 
ſmall, of a yellowiſh , white; colour; and are ſucceeded by 
oyal-comprefſed pods,. containing two feeds in each. 
The fifth fort grows naturally in Ruſſia; this is alſo 3 
biennial plant, waoſe roots decay ſoon aſter the ſeeds are 
ripe. The ſtalks of this are very flender, and trail upon 
the ground ; they extend a foot and a half in length, and 


divide into ſeveral branches. The leaves are trifoliate; the 
| lobes are wedge-ſhaped, indented at the point, ſawed, and 


are narrower than either of the former. The flowers are 
ſmall, yellow, and are produced in cluſters upon ſlendet 
foot talks, which. ſpring from the wings of the ſtalk, and 
are, ſucceeded by narrow eredt pods, which contain three 


155 four ſmall ſeeds * - 


' .. 'Fheſe plants are frequently cultivated in botanic —— 
ſor variety, but I do not know any uſe is made of either 
of the ſorts except the firſt. . The ſeeds of theſe ſhould be 
own ine the places where the plants are deſigned to and, 


n 


for they will not bear tranſplanting, If they are ſown in 
autumn, in the ſame way as is before directed for the firſt 
ſort,” the plants will come earlier to flower, and good ſeeds 
may be obtained with more certainty than from the ſpring 
plants. All the culture theſe require is to thin them where 
they ſtand too cloſe, and keep them clean from weeds. A 
few plants of each fort in a garden will be tufficient, as 
they have no great beauty. 


" TRILLIUM. 'Lin. Gen. Plant. 412. American Herb | 


| r. | | 
The CHARACTERS are, | 
T he flower has a tree e empalement ; it has 
three oval petals, which ere à little larger than the empal:m:nt, 
and fix awl-fhaped famina, which are ere, fhorter than 1he 
1 ö x A 
petals, and terminated by oblong ſummits, with a roundiſo ger- 


 ftigmas. The germen afterward becomes a roundifs berry with 
three cells, filled with roundifþ ſeeds. | 
'The SPECTES are, 

1. TrxiLLiuM (Cerun 
Sp. Pl. 339. Trillium with a nodding flower growing up a 
| foot-fAalk. 554 
2. Tallin (Erefum) flore pedunculato erecto. Lin. 
| Sp. Pl. 340. Trillium with a flower growing erect upon a foot 
F 3. Tairriun (Seffile) flore ſeffili erecto. Lin. Sp. Pl. 
340. Trillium with an ere flower having no foot. fall. 
Theſe plants grow naturally in the woods in many parts 
of North. America; the firſt was ſent me from Philadelphia 
by Dr. Benſel, who found it growing in plenty there. The 
root of this plant is tuberous, ſending out many fibres; the. 
ſtalk is ſingle, naked, and riſes five or fix inches high, with 
three oval ſmooth leaves, placed at the top upon ſhort foot- 
(talks, which ſpread out in a triangle, of a deep green co- 
lour. From the center of the foot ſtalks of the three leaves 
comes out one flower upon a ſhort foot-ſtalk, which nods 
| downward ; this has a three · leaved green empalement ſpread- 
ing open, and within are three petals about the ſize of the 


' ple within, having fix ſtamina in the center, ſurrounding 
the ſtyle, which have oblong ſummits. The flowers of this 


duced in claſters at the wings of the ſtalk ; they are ſmall, appear in April, and are ſucceeded by roundiſh ſucculent 


berries, 


men, having three flender recurved fiyles, crowned by fongle 


um) flore pedunculato cernuo. Lin. 


empalement, of a whitiſh green on their outſide, and pur- 
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berries, having three cells, filled with roundith ſeeds, which | 


ripen in June, | 

The ſecond ſort has a taller ſtalk than the firſt, The 
three leaves are placed at a diſtance from the flower, which 
ſandy upon a long foot-ſtalk, and is erect; the petals of 
the flo 


wer are larger, and end with ſharper points than 


thoſe of the firſt. . 

The third ſort grows in ſhady thickets in Carolina. The 
falk of this is purple ; the three leaves grow at the top 
like the firſt, but they are much longer, and end in acute 
points; the petals of the flowers are long, narrow, and 
tand ereft. # | 
* Theſe plants are propagated by ſeeds, which ſhould be 
ſown upon a ſhady border ſoon after they are ripe; and 
when the young plants come up the following ſpring, they 
muſt be kept clean from weeds; and in autumn, after their 
leaves decay, the roots may be tranſplanted to a moiſt ſhady 
place, where they are to remain; if the ſeeds are ſown in 
the ſpring, they will not vegetate till the next year. 

TRIOSTEUM. Lin. Gen. Plant. 211. Dr. Tinkar's 
Weed, or falſe Ipecacuana. 

The CHARACTERS are, = 

The flower has a permanent empalement of one leaf, cut into 
froe ſegments ; it has à tutulcus flower of one petal, with a ſhort 
brim, cut into five parts which ſtand erect, and froe ſlender fla- 
nina the length of th: tube, terminated by oblong ſummits, with 
a reundiſh germen, ſupperting a cylindrical flyle, crowned by a 
thick ftigma. The germen afterward becomes an oval berry 


ſeed. 
The SPECIES are, 


1. TrioSTEUM (Perfoliatum) floribus verticillatis ſefli- , 
libus. Lin. Sp. Pl. 176. Trieſteum with flowers growing in 


whorls, fitting cleje to the flalks ; commonly called Dr. Tinkar's 
Wecd, or falje Ipecacuana. Be - of | 

2. TriosTEUM (Anguſtifolium) floribus oppoſitis pedun- 
culatis. Lin. Sp. Pl. 175. Trieſteum with flowers growing 
orhofrte upen foot-flalks. MOEN | 

The firſt fort grows naturally in the woods in ſeveral parts 
of North America; the root is compoſed of thick fleſh 
fibres, which are contorted and rough, from which ſpring 
ſeveral ſtrong herbaceous ſtalks a foot and a half high, gar- 
niſhed at each joint by two oblung broad leaves, fitting 
cloſe to the ſtalk. From the boſoms of theſe come out the 
flowers in whorls, fitting very cloſe to the ſtalks ; the em- 
2 are cut into five ſegments. The flowers are 
mall, tubulous, of a dark red colour, and cut ſlightly at 
the brim into five obtuſe ſegments, and are ſucceeded by 
roundiſh berries, which turn yellow when ripe, havin 
three cells, in each of which is contained one hard ſeed. The 
root is perennial, but the ſtaiks decay every autumn. 

The ſecond ſort differs from the firſt in its leaves being 
longer and narrower, The flowers ſtand ſingle upon ſhort 
foot-flalks, having two at each joint, whereas the other has 
many growing in whorls round the ſtalks, but the roots of 
both are ind[ferently uſed in America by the title of Dr. 
Tinkar's Weed. | 

Both theſe plants are natives of Virginia, and ſome other 
northern parts of America, where their roots have been fre- 
quently uſed as an emetic, and are commonly called Ipe- 
cacuana, Ons of the firſt perſons who brought the roots 
into uſe was Dr. Tinkar, from whence many cf the inhabi- 
tants have called them by the name of Dr. Tinkar's Weed. 
The leaves of the firſt fort greatly reſemble thoſe of the 
true Ipecacuana, but the roots are of a different form; but 
ſo far as I can judge by the imperfect fruit of a ſpecimen in 
my collection of the true Ipecacuana, as alſo by the figure 
and deſcription given by Piſo in his Hiſtory of Braſil, it 
ſeems to belong to this genus, 


with three cells, each including one hard, three-cornered, obtuſe 


| by TR IT 
The firſt grows on low marſhy grounds near Boſten in 
New England, very plentifully, where the roots are taken 
up every year, and are continued in uſe amongſt the inha- 
bitants of Boſton, | 

This plant is preſerved in ſeveral curious gardens in Eng- 
land, and is b enough to thrive in the open air; but 
it ſhould be planted on a moiit light ſoil, for if it is on a 
dry ground, there muſt be care taken to water the plants 
conſtantly in dry weather, otherwiſe they will not thrive. 
It may be * by ſeeds, which ſhould be ſown in 
autumn on a border of light earth, expoſed to the morning 
ſun, for if the ſeeds are ſown in the ſpring, they will re- 
main in the ground a whole year before the plants will 
come up, ſo that during this time the border maſt be con- 
ſtantly kept clear from weeds ; the following ſpring, when 
the plants appear, they ſhould be duly watered in dry wea- 
ther, which will greatly promote their growth; bur if the 
! feeds are ſown in autumn, the plants will come up the. fol-- 
lowing ſpring, and mult be conſtantly kept clean from weeds, 
. which, if permitted to grow amongit them, will ſoon over- 
bear the plants while they are young, and either quite de- 
ſtroy them, or ſo much weaken them, that they will not 
recover in a long time. 

The plants may remain in this ſeed- border until the 
Michaelmas following, when they ſhould be carefully taker 
up, and tranſplanted where they are deſigned to remain. 
Some of them ſhould be planted in pots, that they may be 
ſheltered in winter, leſt thoſe which are in the full ground 
ſhould be deſtroyed by ſevere froſt. 


They may be alſo PR Oy parting of the roots. 


The beſt ſeaſon for this work is in the ſpring, juſt before 
the plants begin to ſhoot, which is commonly about the 
middle or latter end of March ; but in doing of this, the 
'roots muſt not be parted too mall for that will prevent 
their flowering ſtrong. - WW? 

Theſe plants perfect their ſeeds in this country every 
year, which, if 5 in autumn as ſoon as they are ripe, 
is the beſt way to propagate them. The ſeedling plants 
will not flower until the third year, and then they are ſel- 
dom ſo ſtrong as the older plants. | 

TRIPOLIUM. See AsSTER. 

TRITICUM. Tourn. Inſt. R. H. 512. tab. 292, 293: 
Wheat. 

The CHaRACTERS are, 

It has an oval chaffy empalement with two valves, which 
inclaſe tas or three ſtoguers. The petal: have a double value 
as large as the empalement ; the euter valve is bellied and acute- 


flamina, terminated by obleng forked ſammits, and a top-fhaped 


obtuſe at beth ena's, convex on one fide, and charnelled on the 
other, wrapped up in the petal of the flower. 
The SPECIEs are, 
1. Tairicun (Hybernum) calycibus quadrifloris ventri- 
coſis lævibus, imbricatis ſubmuticis. Hort. Up al. 21. 
Winter Wheat without awns. 


coſis glabris imbricatis ariſtis. Hort. Uptal. 21. Summer a 
Spring Wheat. : 

3. Triticum (Turgidam) calycibus quad1fforis ventri- 
coſis villoſis imbricatis ſubariſtatis. Hort. Upial. 21. Gray 
Pollard, or Duckbill Wheat. 

4. Triticum (Qzadratum) glum's ventricofis villoſis 


bellied, imbricated huſts, and oblong pyramidal ſpikes z com- 
moniy called Cone Wheat. 


feinted ; the inner is plain. The flowers have three bair- lite 


germen, ſupporting two hairy refiexed ftyles, croxoned by feathered 
ftigmas. The germen afterward becomes an oblong oval ſeed, . 


2. Tairicun (Afivum) calycibus quadrifloris ventri- 
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imbricatis, ſpicis oblongis pyramidatis. I Heat with bairy, 
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. Tairicun (Polonicam) calycibus bifloris nudis, floſ- 
4 longiſſime ariſtatis, racheos dentibus barbatis. Lin. 
Sp. 127. Polonian Wheat. be” | 

There are ſome other varieties of Wheat, which the far- 
mers in different parts of England diſtinguiſh by different 
titles; but they are only ſeminal variations, which have 
riſen from culture. Some of theſe differ in the colour of 
their chaff, and others in the form of their ſpikes; but as 
they are ſubje& to vary, we ſhall not enumerate them as 
different ſpecies. The varieties are, the red Wheat with- 
out awns, the red-eared bearded Wheat, many-eared Wheat, 
and naked Barley. But the five ſorts above enumerated, I 
have ſown ſeveral years, and have always found them con- 
ſtant without variation. 

Where Wheat grows naturally, is very hard to determine 
at preſent ; but it is generally ſuppoſed that Africa is the 
country, becauſe in the earlieſt accounts we have of it, 
there is mention of its being tranſported from thence to 
other countries, and Sicily was the firſt country in Europe 
where this grain was cultivated ; but although the country 
of its natural growth is in a very warm climate, yet it is 
found to bear the inclemency of rough climates very well ; 
and in countries more north than England, where the ſum- 
mers are long enough to ripen the grain, it is foulſll to 
ſucceed. 

The firſt ſort is the common Wheat, which is ſown in 
moſt parts of England, and is ſo well known as to need no 
deſcription. The ſpikes or ears of this are long; the grains 
are ranged in four rows, and lie over each other like the 
ſcales of fiſh; the chaff is ſmooth, bellied, and is not ter- 
minated by awns or beards. 

The ſecond ſort is called Summer or Spring Wheat ; this 
will ripen much earlier than the other, fo has often been 
ſown in the ſpring of the year, at the ſame time with Oats ; 
but if the ſeaſon proves wet, it is very ſubjeR to grow tall, 
and have very thin grains, which has diſcouraged people 
from ſowing it at that ſeaſon ; ſo that unleſs from the ſeve- 
rity of the winter, or ſome other accident, the winter Corn 
1s — the ſowing Wheat in the ſpring is rarely prac- 
tiſed. 

The third ſort is called in ſome places gray Wheat, in 
others Duckbill Wheat and gray Pollard; but in Suſſex it 
is generally known by the title of Fullers Wheat. This 
ſort grows very tall, and if it is ſown too thick, is very 
apt to lodge with rain and wind, for the ears are large and 
heavy; they nod on one fide as the grain increaſes in weight. 
The awns are long; the chaff hairy, which detains the 
moiſture, all which help to lodge it ; for which reaſon, many 
people do not chuſe to cultivate this fort; but where the 
roots are at a proper diſtance from each other, they will 
put out many ſtalks from each; the ſtalks will be ſtronger, 
ſupport themſelves better, and the grain produces more 
flour in proportion than any of the other ſorts. The awns 
of this ſort frequently drop off when the grain is full grown. 

The fourth ſort 1s more cultivated in Oxfordſhire and 
Berkſhire than in any other part of England. 'The ears of 
this ſort are formed like a cone, ending with a flender point, 
from whence it had the title of Cone Wheat. Of this there 
are the white and red, which I believe are only varieties, 
for I have generally ſeen them mixed in the field. The 
awns of this are long and rough, ſo the farmers ſay it 

uards the grain from birds, which has been a recommen- 
8 to ſow it, eſpecially near incloſures, where there is 
ſhelter for birds. Mr. Tull prefers this ſort for ſowing in 
drills, but I have ſeen the third ſort anſwer much better in 
the horſe-hoeing huſbandry. 

The Polonian Wheat grows tall, the ears are long and 
heavy, ſo that where it is ſown too thick, it is very ſub- 
je& to be lodged, therefore the farmers little regard it; 
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but it produces much flour, and therefore worthy of cult. 


The ſeaſon for ſowing of Wheat is autumn, and always 
when the ground is moiſt. In the downs of Hampſhire, 
n they 


Wiltſhire, and Dorſetſhire, the farmers begin ſowing of their 
Wheat in Auguſt, if there happens rain; fo that w 
are in their harveſt, if the weather ſtops them, they employ 
their people in ſowing ; for if the Corn is not forward in 
autumn, ſo as to cover the ground before winter, it ſeldom 
ſucceeds well on thoſe dry lands, eſpecially if the ſpring 
ſhould prove dry; but in the low ſtrong lands, if they get 
their Wheat into the ground by the middle of November 
the farmers think they are in good ſeaſon ; but ſometimes 
it ſo happens, from the badneſs of the ſeaſon, that in man 
places the Wheat is not ſown till Chriſtmas or after; but this 
late-fown Wheat is ſubject to run too much to ſtraw, eſpe - 
cially if the ſpring ſhould prove moiſt. 

The uſual allowance of Seed-wheat to one acre of land, 
is three buſhels ; but from repeated experiments it has been 
found, that half that quantity is ſufficient ; therefore, if the 
farmers have regard to their own intereſt, they ſhould fave 
this expence of ſeed, which amounts to a conſiderable arti- 
cle in large farms, eſpecially when it is to be purchaſed, 
which moſt of the ſkilful farmers do, at leaſt every other 
year, by way of change; for they find that the ſeeds con- 
tinued * the ſame land, will not ſucceed ſo well 
as when they procure a change of ſeeds from a diſtant 
country. And the ſame is practiſed by the huſbandmen of 
the Low-Countries, who commonly procure freſh ſeeds from 
Sicily every ſecond or third year, which they find ſucceed 
better with them than the ſeeds of their own country. In 
the choice of the ſeeds, particular regard ſhould be had to 
the land upon which it grew, for if it is light land, the 
Wheat which grew upon ftrong land is the beſt, and ſo 
vice yerſa. | 

There have been ſome perſons in England curious enough 
to procure their Seed-wheat from Sicily, which has ſucceeded 
very well ; but the grain of this has proved too hard for 
our Engliſh mills to grind, which has occafioned their ne- 
glecting to procure their ſeeds from thence ; nor do l think 
there can be much advantage in procuring the ſeeds from 
abroad, fince the lands of England are ſo various as to afford 
as much change of ſeeds as will be neceſſary. And the 
leſs we purchaſe from abroad, the greater will be the ſaving 
to the public; ſo that it ſhould be the buſineſs of ſkilful 
farmers to want as few ſeeds as poſſible, fince, by exchange 
with each other, they may ſo contrive as not to part with 
ready money for any ſeeds. 

The land which is uſually allotted for Wheat, is laid fal- 
low the ſummer before the Corn is ſown; during which 
time it is ploughed two or three times, to bring it into a 
tilth ; and the oftener and better the ground is ploughed, 
and the more it is laboured with harrows between each 
ploughing to break and divide the clods, the better will be 
the crop, and the fewer weeds will be produced. But in 
this article moſt of the farmers are deficient ; for after they 
have given their lands one ploughing, they frequently leave 
it to produce weeds, which ſometimes are permitted tc 
ſtand until they ſhed their ſeeds, whereby the ground will 
be plentifully ſtocked with weeds ; and as an excuſe for 
this, they ſay that theſe weeds will ſupply their ſheep with 
ſome feed, and the dung of the ſheep will mend their land; 
but this is a very bad piece of huſbandry, for the weeds 
will draw from the land more than the dung of the ſheep 
will ſupply ; ſo that it is undoubtedly the beſt method to 
keep the ground as clean from weeds as poſſible, and to 
ſtir 1t often to ſeparate and break the clods, and render the 
land fine ; and where the land can enjoy a winter's fallow, 


it will be of much greater ſervice to it than the ſummer 3 By 
| thus 
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| always found, that the Wheat which had been ſteeped in 


theſe compoſitions came up ſooner, and much ranker 


in the winter than that which had not been ſteeped ; but in 


the ſpring the unſteeped Wheat had a greater number of 
ſtalks to each plant, and the ears were better fed than thoſe 


which had been ſteeped ; therefore theſe ſorts of compoſts 


have been found of no real uſe to the ug” 
My iments were made in the following manner. 


TRI 
thus labouring of the land, it will be of equal ſervice to it 
as a moderate dreſſing of dung. Therefore if the farmers 
could be prevailed on to alter their method of huſbandry, 
they would find their advantage in it ; for the expence of 
drefling in ſome countries is fo great, as to take away the 
whole profit of the crop. ; 

There is alſo a very abſurd method in common practice 
with the farmers, which is the carrying of their dreſſing, 


and ſpreading it on the land in the ſummer, where it lies | The Wheat was ſown in drills, on the ſame ſpot of ground; 
expoids till the ſun has dried out all the eſs of it, | the ſeeds which had been ſteeped were ſown in alternate 


before it is ploughed into the ground, ſo that the dreflin 
is of little value; therefore the dung ſhould never be lai 
on the land faſter than it can be ploughed in, for one load 
of dung ſo managed, is better than three in their uſual 
method. 

As Wheat remains a longer time upon the ground than 
moſt other ſorts of Corn, it requires a greater ſtock of | 
nouriſhment to lengthen and fill the ears : therefore, if the 
dreſſing is exhauſted in winter, the Corn will have but 
ſhort ears, and thoſe but lean, nor will the grain afford | 


rows, and the intermediate rows were ſown with unſtee 
Corn. The rows were a foot and a half aſunder, and the 
grains were all taken out of one meaſure, and ſown as 
equally as poſſible : the ſteeped Corn appeared above ground 
three days before the other, and continued to grow faſter 
than the unſteeped Corn, during the winter; but in the 
ſpring, the blade of the ſteeped Corn changed its colour, 
and their points became brown; then I gave a light dreſſin 

to one of the rows, which ſoon recovered its verdure, — 
cauſed it to be the ſtrongeſt row of the whole; but the 


much flour ; ſo that it frequently happens, that __— 
drefling of ſoot in the ſpring, at the time the Wheat 1s 
ginning to ſtalk, proves of greater ſervice to the crop than 
a dreſſing of dung laid on the land before it is ploughed, 
_ eſpecially if the _ is not very Deep ploughing 
(where the ſtaple of the ground will admit of it) is alſo of 
t ſervice to the Corn; for the ſmall fibres of the roots, 
which are the mouths that ſupply the nouriſhment, extend 
themſelves very deep into the ground. I have traced _ 
of them upward of three feet, and believe they ſpread muc 
farther where the ground is light; therefore it is of great 
advantage to the crop, to have the ground ftirred and 
looſened to a proper depth ; for by ſo doing the roots will 
find a ſupply of paſture for the nouriſhment and augmen- 
tation of the ears, at the time they are forming, when it is 
moſt required ; for if the ground 1s ploughed ſhallow, the 
roots wAl have extended themſelves to that depth by the 
ſpring ; ſo that when the nouriſhment is wanted to ſupply 
ſtalks, the roots are tinted by the hardneſs of the ſol, 
which they cannot penetrate ; when this is the caſe, the 
colour of the blade is frequently ſeen to change in Apnl, 
and ſeldom recovers its verdure again; and when this hap- 
pens, the ſtalks are always weakened in proportion to tne 
decay of the blade; for it is well known from long experi- 
ence, that the leaves or blade of Corn are neceſſary to draw 
in nouriſhment from the air and dews, for the increaſe of 
the ſtalk and ear; but in order to aſcertain. this, I have 
made trial of it, by cutting off the leaves of ſome roots of 
Wheat alternately, early in the ſpring, and have conſtantly 
found the ſtalks upon thoſe roots much ſmaller, the ears 
ſhorter, and the grain thinner than thoſe of the intermediate 
roots, whoſe blades were not cut. This ſhews the abſur- 
dity of that practice of feeding ſheep upon Corn in the win- 
ter and ſpring. I have frequently ſeen in ſome gardens, 
lants diveſted of their lower leaves, which ignorant perſons 
ave ſuppoſed to draw away the nouriſhment from the head; 
but wherever this has been practiſed, I have always ob- 
ſerved, that in proportion to the number of leaves cut off, 
the plants have been weakened by it ; ſo that until thoſe 
leaves decay naturally, they ſhould never be taken off. 

Of late years, many compoſts have been advertiſed for 
the ſteeping of the ſeeds of Corn, in order to improve their 
growth; ſome of theſe have been ſold at a dear rate; but 
as ſo great ſucceſs was aſſured by the inventors, to thoſe 
who ſhould make uſe of them, there were numbers of per- 
ſons who made the trial; but ſo far as I have been able to 
get information of their experiments, they did not ſucceed 
ſo well as to encourage the uſe of theſe compoſitions ; and 
from ſeveral trials which I made myſelf with great care, 1 


other which had not this drefling, produced weaker ftalks 
and ears than that which was not ſteeped. 

I have before obſerved, that in general the farmers ſow 
more than double the quantity of Corn on their lands than 
is neceſſary ; therefore there is a great waſte of grain, which 
in ſcarce years amounts to a confiderable ſum in large farms, - 
and to a whole country it is an obje worthy the attention - 
of the public; but I fear whatever may be ſaid to prevent 
this, will have but little weight with the praQtitioners of 
agriculture, who are ſo fond of old cuſtoms, as rarely to be - 
prevailed upon to alter them, though they are extremely 
abſurd. But if theſe people could be prevailed on to make 
the trial with care, they muſt be ſoon convinced of their 
error; for if they will but examine a field of Corn ſown in 
the common way, they will find but few roots which have 
more than two or three ftalks, unleſs by chance, where 
there may be ſome few roots which have room to ſpread, 
upon which there may be fix, eight, or ten ſtalks, and fre- 
quently many more; but I have ſeen a field of Wheat which 
had not a greater allowance than one buſhel of Corn to an 
acre, ſo that the roots had room to ſpread, produce from 
fix to twelve or fourteen ſtalks, which were ftrong, and had 
long well-nouriſhed ears; and the produce of flour was 
much greater than in any of thoſe fields in the neighbour- 
hood, which were fown with the common allowance. Where 
the land is good, and the roots ſtand at a proper diſtance 
from each other, there will be few roots which will nor 
produce as many ſtalks as I have here mentioned, and the 
ears will be better nouriſhed. 

But if the land is not covered with the blades of Corn by 
the ſpring, the farmers think they ſhall have no crop ; 
whereas, if they would have patience to wait till the roots 
put out their ſtems, they will ſoon be convinced of the 
contrary, eſpecially if they could be prevailed on to draw 
a weighty roller over the Wheat in March, which will cauſe 
it to ſpread; and by ſettling of the looſe ground to the 
roots, the drying winds in the ſpring would be prevented 
from penetrating to their fibres, ſo will produce the more 
ſtalks ; but before this operation, it will be proper to have 
the Corn cleaned from weeds, for if theſe are permitted to 

w, they will draw away much nouriſhment from it; and 
if, at this ſeaſon, the land is made clean from weeds, the 
Corn will ſoon after ſpread, and cover the ground, whereby 
the growth of weeds will be greatly leſſened. 

'There is not any part of hufbandry which requires the 
farmer's attention more than that of keeping his land clean 
from weeds; and yet there are few who trouble themſelves + 
about it, or who underſtand the proper method of doing it: 
few of them know thoſe weeds which are annual, ſo as to 
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diſtinguiſh them from thoſe which are perennial ; and with- 


out this knowledge, it will be muck more difficult for a 


rſon to clean his land, let his induſtry be ever ſo great, 
For antiual weeds may be ſoon deftroyed, if taken in time; 


whereas, if they are neglected, their ſeeds will ſoon ripen 
and ſcatter ; after wkch it will require three times the la- 
'bour and expence to get rid of them, as would have been 
ſufficient at the beginning ; and then the crop would have 
'had no bad neighbours to rob it of its nouriſhment. The 
common method now practiſed is a very abſurd one, for 
the weeds are left to grow till the Wheat is beginning to 
ear, by which time many cf the weeds are in flower, and 
ſome will have ripened ſ-eds. 
covered by the Corn, all the low weeds are hid, and theſe 
are left to ripen and ſcatter their ſeeds ; the tall weeds only 
are taken cut, and if the people employed are not careful, 
many of theſe will eſcape them, as they will be ſo inter- 
mixed with the ſtalks of Wheat, as not to appear, unleſs 
diligently ſought aſter. By this method the weeds are per- 
mitted to ſtand, and rob the Corn of its nouriſhment, during 
the principal time of its growth, and the humble weeds are 
never deſtroyed; and by going amongſt the ſtalks when 
they are tall, great numbers of them are broken and trod 
-under the 8 peoples ſeet; yet however obvious this is 
to every farmer, rone cf them have thought cf altering this 
practice. I would therefore recommend a method which 
is now in common practice among the kitchen-gardeners, 
which has been found of great benefit to their crops, and 
has alſo been a preat ſaving to them in the expence of weed- 
ing, which is making vie of the ſmall kind of hoes for 
cleaning the Wheat early in the {pring, before the ground 
is covered with the blades of Corn. With this inſtrument, 
all the low as well as the tall weeds will be cut up, and if 
it is performed in dry weather, the weeds being then ſmall 
will ſoon die. Where the ground happens to be very full 
of weed:, it may be neceſſary to go over it a ſecond time, 
at about three weeks after the firſt, to cut up any weeds 
which may have before eſcaped. By laying the ground 
clean at this time, the Corn will not be robbed of its nouriſh- 
ment; and there will not be time for the weeds to grow ſo 
as to prejudice it much after, for the ground will be ſo much 
ſhaded by the Corn, as to keep down the weeds, ſo that they 
cannot have time to ripen their ſeeds before harveſt. 

If, at the time of this operation, the roots of Corn are 
cut up where they are too cloſe, it will be found of great 
ſervice to the other; but this, I fear, few of the old far- 
mers will ever agr.e with me in, though what I mention is 
not from theory but experiments, which have been repeated 
with great care; and where it was practiſed, the produce of 
twenty rods of ground was much greater both in weight 
and meaſure than the ſame quantity of ground in the teſt 
part of the field, where this was not practiſed, and the 
ſtalks ſtood upright, when a great part of the Corn in the 
ſame field was lodged. | 

I have often obſerved in thoſe fields where foct-paths are 
made through the Corn, that by the ſide of thoſe paths 
where the Corn is thin, and has been trodden down in the 
winter and ſpring, the ſtalks have ſtood erect, When moſt 
of the Corn in the ſame field has been laid flat on the grou nd, 
which was owing to the ftalks being ſo much ſtronger from 
their having more room, the other baving been drawn u 
tall and ſlender by being fo cloſe. There is alſo another 
great advantage in keeping Corn clean from weeds, and 
giving it room to ſpread, which is, that the Corn is not ſo 

table to take the ſmut as when it is ſull of weeds, and the 
roots too much crowded, this I have frequently obſerved ; 
ſo that cleanneſs and free air is as eſſential to the growth of 
vegetables as animals, and the changing of the ſeed annu- 
ally is alſo as neceſſary as the change of air is to all forts of 
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animals; for where this has been carefully practiſed, there 


has farely happened any ſmutty Corn in the field, 
Brining of the Seed-wheat is what the farmers generally 


practiſe to prevent the ſmut, which in moſt years anſwers 
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very well g but, there is nothing which contributes more 


to this than keeping the plants in health, which i 
better effected by the ab al, ani wy for by fir. 
ring of the ground with the hoe between the roots of Corn 
in the ſpring, they will be better ſapplied with nouriſhment; 
for in ſtrong lands, where the water may have lain in the 
winter, the ſurface of the ground will bind fo hard on the 
firſt dry weather, as to ſtint the Corn, and frequently cauſe 
it to change colour. When this happens, the roots ſeldom 
pot out many ſtalks, and thoſe which are put out are weak; 

ut where the ſurface of the ground can be ſtirred to looſen 
the parts, the Corn will ſoon recover-its colour and ſtrength, 
and cover the land with ſhoots. 

What has been here directed, muſt be underſtood to te- 
late to Wheat ſown in broad-caſt, which is the uſual me- 
thod practiſed by farmers in every part of England; for the 
horſe-hoeing huſbandry, which was practiſed by Mr. Tull, 
has been almcf univerſally rejected by the farmers in every 
country, it being ſo oppoſite to their accuſtomed practice, 
that few of them can be prevailed upon to make trial of it; 
and indeed, by the abſurdity of the author in a few parti- 
culars, he has diſcouraged many from engaging in it, who 
would otherwiſe have practiſed it; but upon finding Mr. 
Tull poſitively afferting, that the ſame land would nouriſh 
the ſame ſpecies of plants without changing the crops for 
ever, and this without manure, which being contrary to all 
experience, led them to believe his other principles had no 
better foundation. And he practiſed this method of ſow- 
ing the ſame ſpecies upon the ſame ground till his crops 
failed, and were much worſe than thoſe of his neighbours, 
who continued their old method of huſbandry ; and hereby 
his horſe hoeing huſbandry was ridiculed by them, and laid 
aide by gentlemen who were engaging in it. But not- 
withflanding thoſe and ſome other particulars which have 
been advanced by Mr, Tull, yet it is much to be wiſhed 
that this new huſbandry might be univerſally practiſed; for 
ſome few perſons who have made ſufficient trial of it, have 
found their crops anſwer much better than in the common 
or old method of huſbandry ; and the French, who have 
learned it from Mr. Tull's book, are engaging in the prac- 
tice of it with greater ardour than thoſe of our own coun- 
try; and although they had not the proper inſtruments of 
agriculture for the performance, and met with as ſtreng 
oppoſition from the perſons employed to execute the bufi- 
neſs, as in England, yet the gentlemen ſeem determined to 
perſiſt in the practice of it; though, as yet, few of their 
experiments have had the ſucceſs they hoped for, partly 
from the aukwardneſs of their labourers, and partly from 
their averſeneſs to praftiſe this huſbandry, and alſo from 
their being made in lands not well conditioned ; but yet 
their produce has been equal to that of the old huſbandry, 
and they ſay, that if the produce of the land in the new 
method of kuſbandry, does not exceed that in the old way, 
yet by ſaving ſeven parts from eight of the Sced-corn, it 
is a great affair to a whole country, eſpecially in times of 
ſcarcity. 

As Mr. Tull has given full directions for the practice of 
this huſbandry, I ſhall refer the reader to his book for in- 
ſtruction, and ſhall only mention two or three late expert” 
ments which have been made in his method, whereby the 
utility of it will more fully appear. | 

The firſt was in a field of Wheat, which was ſown partly 
in broad-cafſt in the common method, and partly according 
to Tull's method; the ſpots thus ſown were not regular in 
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lands, but interſperſed indifferently in many Thoſe 
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Thoſe parts of the field in Tull's method, were in rows at 
two feet diſtance, and ſtood thin in the rows. 'The roots 


of the Wheat in theſe ſpots had from ten to thirty ſtalks 
upon a root, and continued upright till it was reaped ; 


whereas few of the roots in the common method had more 


than two or three ſtalks, and theſe were moſt of them lodged 

before harveſt : ſo that upon trial of the grain when threſhed, 

there was near a third part more in weight and meaſure, 

than from the ſame extent of ground, taken in the beſt 
art of the field ſown in the common way. 

Another trial was made in ſowing of the Corn in rows 
at different diftances, with ſome ſown in two parts of the 
round broad-caſt. The event was, that all which was 
wn broad-caſt in the uſual way was lodged, as was alſo 
moſt of that where the rows were fix or nine inches aſunder ; 
thoſe which ſtood a foot diſtance efcaped better, but the 
rows two feet aſunder were the beſt, and the produce much 

reater than any of the other ; which plainly ſnews the ab- 
Fardity of that practice, in ſowing a great quantity of ſeeds, 
to have a better produce, which is the opinion of moſt of the 
old farmers ; and it was formerly the prevailing opinion 
among gardeners, who allowed near eight times the quan- 
tity of ſeeds for the ſame ſpace of 2 as is now uſually 
ſown, and theſe crops are greatly ſuperior to any of thoſe. 

The produce of an acre of Wheat 1s various, according 
to the goodneſs of the ſoil. In ſome of the ſhallow, chalky, 
down lands, where there have been near four buſhels of 
Corn ſown, I have known the produce not more than 
double of the ſeed ; but when this is the caſe, the farmer 
had much better let his land he waſte, fince the produce 
will not defray the expence, ſo that more than the rent of 
the land is loſt : and although theſe fort of crops are fre- 
quently ſeen on ſuch land, yet ſuch is the paſſion for plough- 
ing among the huſbandmen at preſent, that if they were 
not reſtrained by their landlords, they would introduce the 
poop into every field, notwithſtanding they are ſure to 
oſe by it. 

But although the produce of theſe poor downs is ſo ſmall, 
as before related, yet upon good land, where the Corn has 
ſtood thin upon the ground, I have known eight and ten 
quarters reaped from an acre over the whole field, and 
ſometimes much more. And I have been informed by 
perſons of great credit, that on land, which was drill- 
ed and managed with the horſe-hoe, they have had twelve 
quarters from an acre of land, which is a great produce; 
and this is with greater certainty, if the 4 proves bad, 
than can be expected by the common huſbandry. 

The price of Corn varies continually, and this variation 
is often very great in the ſpace of one or two years; ſo 
that from being ſo cheap, as that the farmers could not pay 
their rents in the compaſs of a year or two, the price has 
been more than doubled; for one or two plentiful harveſts 
have lowered the price of Wheat ſo much, as to make it 
difficult for the needy farmer to go on with his buſineſs, 
who wants ready money for his crops as ſoon as he can 
prepare them for the market. 'This has eſtabliſhed a ſet 
of people called dealers in Corn, who have taken the ad- 
vantage of the farmer's neceſſity, and engroſſed their Corn 
to keep it for better markets ; and theſe dealers have of 
late years increaſed greatly in their numbers, to the great 
prejudice of the raiſers and alſo the conſumers of Corn, 
which may in time prove fatal to the country, by monopo- 
lizing the greateſt part of the produce, and then ſet their 
own price upon it; fo that between theſe Corn- factors, as 
they are called, and the diſtillers, the price of bread may 
be to) great for the labouring poor, which is an affair that 
requires more public attention than has yet been given to it. 

Th: French have been, and are building public grana- 
res for the conſervation of their Corn, in moſt of their pro- 
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vinces ; for as in ſome years they have great plenty of Corn, 
and at other times as great ſcarcity, they are contriving to 
prevent any great want of it. 

When the Wheat is ſold much under four ſhillings the 
buſhel, the farmer cannot pay his rent, and live; nor can 
the poorer ſort of people afford to purchaſe good bread, 
when the Wheat is ſold at a price much higher than fix 
ſhilfings the buſhel ; therefore when it is at a medium be- 
tween theſe, there can be no great cauſe of complaint on 


either fide. 


TRIUMFET TA. Plum. Gen. Nov. 40. tab. 8. 
The CHaracTERs are, 

T he flower has no lement, but it has five lincar, ere, 
obtuſe petals, which turn inward ; it has ten awl-ſhap:d rifeng 
fengle ſummits, 
and a roundiſh germen, ſupporting a flyle the length of the fta- 


| ina, crowned by ax acute bifd ſtigma. The germen afterward 


becomes a globular capſule, jet with long prickles on every fide, 
having four cells, each containing one ſced, which is convex on 
one fide, and angular on the other. 

We have but one Syecies of this genus, viz. 

Trx1uUMFETTA (Lappala.) Hort. Cliff. 2i0. Triumſetta 
with prickly branching fruit. 

This plant grows naturally in Jamaica and moſt of the 
other iſlands in the Weſt-Indies; it riſes with an upright 
ſtem to the height of ſix or ſeven feet, which becomes lig- 
neous toward the bottom, dividing upward into four or five 
branches, garniſhed with leaves, placed alternately, divided 
almoſt into three lobes toward the top, ending in acute 
points ; they are covered with a ſoft brown down on their 
under fide, but their upper is of a yellowiſh green; their 
borders are acutely but unequally ſawed, ſtanding upon 
foot-ſtalks an inch long. The branches are terminated by 
long ſpikes of flowers, and from the fide of the talk come 
out ſeveral ſmall cluſters. The flowers are ſmall, the pe- 
tals narrow, of a yellow colour ; theſe are ſucceeded by 
burry capſules, ſomething like thoſe of the Agrimony, but 
rounder ; the prickles are longer than thoſe, and are placed 
on every fide. This plant generally flowers here in July 
and Auguſt, and in warm ſeaſons the ſerds do ſometimes 
ripen. 

This ſort is propagated by ſeeds, which muſt be ſown on 
a hot-bed early in the ſpring ; and when the plants come 
up, and have four or five leaves, they ſhould be each tranſ- 
planted into a ſeparate pot, and plunged into a moderate 
hot-bed of tanners bark, ſhading them from the ſun until 
they have taken new root ; then they muſt be treated in the 
ſame manner as hath been directed for other tender exotic 

lants. During the ſummer ſeaſon the plants may remain 
in this hot-bed, but in autumn they muſt be removed into 
the ſtove, and plunged into the bark-bed. If the plants 
live through the winter, they will flower the following 
ſummer, ſo will ripen their ſeeds in autumn ; but they 
may be continued two or three years, provided they are 
carefully managed. 

TROLLIUS. Lin. Gen. Plant. 620. Globe Ranunculus, 
or Locker Gowlans. | 

The CHARACTERS are, 

T he flower has no empalement ; it has abcut fourteen oval 
petals, whoſe points meet together, awiih nine nettariums, which 
are narrow, plain, incurwed, and umbilicated, perforated at their 
baſe, and a great number of briſtly tamina, terminotei by ere 
fummitls, with numerous germina fitting cloje like a column, hav- 
ing no flyles, but are crowned by peinted ftigmas. The geren 
afterward become ſo many capſules, collected into an oval head, 
each containing one ſeed. 

The SPEC1Es are, 
1. Taorrius (Exropeus) corollis conniventibus, necta- 


| ris longitudine ſtaminum. Lin. Sp. Plant. 556. 77 lin 
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with the petals of the meeting, and neAarii the length o 
the 4 ; — ly called Globe Flower, or Locker — 

2. TxoLL1vs (Afaticus) corollis patentibus nectariis lon- 
gitudine petalorum. Lin. Sp. Pl. 557. Trollius with an open 

/preading flower, and nectariums the length of the petals. 
Ihe firſt ſort grows naturally in the northern counties in 
England, and in many parts of Wales. I found it in great 
plenty growing in the park of Burrow-hall in Lancaſhire ; 
it has a perennial, fibrous, black root, from which ſpring 
up many leaves, which reſemble thoſe of Wolfſbane, cut 
into five ſegments almoſt to the bottom ; the ſtalk riſes near 
two feet high; it is ſmooth, hollow, and branches toward 
the top ; each branch 1s terminated by one large yellow 
flower, ſhaped like thoſe of Crow-foot, which has no em- 
palement, compoſed of ſeveral concave petals, whoſe points 
turn inward toward each other, covering the parts of gene- 
ration, ſo are of a globular form; whence it had the title 
of Globe Ranunculus. It flowers the latter end of May 
and the beginning of June, and the ſeeds ripen in Auguſt. 
This plant is frequently kept in gardens about London, and 
is eaſily propagated by parting of the roots; the beſt time 
for doing this 1s the latter end of September, when the leaves 
are beginning to decay. The roots ſhould not be divided 
into ſmall parts, if they are Qed to flower ſtrong the 
following year, and ſhould be planted at a foot diftance 
from each other; they require a ſhady ſituation and a moifl 
ſoil. The roots need not be removed or parted oftener 
than once in three years, unleſs there is a defire of in- 
creaſing them. 

The ſecond ſort grows naturally in Siberia, from whence 
it was brought to the imperial garden at Peterſburgh, and 
has been communicated fince to ſeveral parts of Europe ; 
this differs from the firſt in having larger leaves, which are 
of a lighter green colour; their ſegments are fewer and 
larger, reſembling thoſe of the yellow Monks-hood. The 
petals of the flower ſpread open, and do not converge at 
their points like thoſe of the firſt fort. The flowers, ſta- 
mina, and nectariums are of an elegant Saffron colour. It 
flowers in May. 

This fort may be propagated and treated in the ſame way 
as the firſt, but it requires a moiſter ſoil, and ſhould have a 
ſhady fituation, but not under the drip of trees ; it thrives 
beſt on a north border where the ſoil is loamy, but not too 
ſtiff. In ſuch ſituations the plants will produce ſeeds in 
England, but if they are in a dry foil, or much expoſed to 
the ſun, they frequently die in ſummer. I have ſeen this 
ſort in the moſt flouriſhing ſtate, where the ſurface of the 
ground was covered with Moſs to keep it moiſt. 

As the flowers of both theſe plants make a pretty appear- 
ance during their continuance, they deſerve a place in every 
good garden for the ſake of variety, eſpecially as they will 
thrive in moiſt ſhady places where few better plants will 
live; and by thus ſuiting the plants to the different ſoils 
and ſituations of a garden, every part may be furniſhed with 
beauties, and a great variety may be preſerved. 

TROPAOLUM. Lin. Gen. Plant. 421. Indian Creſs. 

The ChARACTERs are, 

T he empalement of the flower is of one leaf, ending in five 
points; it is ered, ſpreading, and falls off. The two under ſeg- 
ments are narrow ; their tail ends in a nefarious horn, which is 
Junger than the empalement. The flower has five roundiſh petals 

njerted in the ſegments of the empalement ; the two upper fit 
cloſe to the fogt-flalk, but the lower have oblong hairy tails. It 
has eight ſbert awl-ſhaped lamina, which decline, and are un- 
equal, terminated by oblong riſing ſummits, having four cells, 
and a roundiſh germen with three lobes, which are ſtreaked, 
ſupporting a fingle erect flyle, crowned by an acute trifid ſſigma. 


germen afterward becomes a ſolid fruit in three parts, con- 


ver on the outſide, angular within, having mony furrows, each 
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part or cell including one furrowed ſeed, 
| an on the other, 
The SyEcies are, 


1. TzoyzoLUM (Minzs) foliis ſubquinquelobis, petalis 


aves which are 


petals to the flower ; 
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grows naturally in Peru; this was firſt 
brought to Europe in 1684, and was raiſed in the gardens of 
Count Bevening in Holland. 

It has a trailing herbaceous ſtalk, iſhed with leaves 
almoſt circular. The foot-ſtalk is 12 in the center of 
the leaf, like a buckler, as in the Navelwort; they are 
ſmooth, of a grayifh colour; the flowers come out from 
the wings of the ftalks, ſtanding upon very long lender 
foot-ſtalks, of an admirable ſtructure, compoſed of five 
acute-pointed petals ; the two upper are large and rounded, 
the three under are narrow ; their tails join together, and 
are lengthened into a tail two inches long. After the flower 
is paſt, the germen turns to a roundiſh fruit, which is fur- 
rowed, and divided into three lobes, each including one 
ſtreaked ſeed. It flowers from Midfummer till the froſt 
ſtops it in autumn. 

There are two varieties of this, one with a deep Orange- 
coloured flower, inclining to red, and the other with a pale 
yellow flower. 

The ſecond ſort grows naturally about Lima ; this has 
larger ftalks than the former. The leaves are alſo larger, 
and their borders are indented almoſt into lobes ; the flowers 
are larger, and their petals are rounded at their points. 
There are two colours of this ſort as in the former, and one 
with” double flowers, which 1s propagated by cuttings, for 
it does not produce ſeeds. 

The firſt ſort is leſs common at preſent in the Engliſh gar- 
dens than the ſecond, though it was formerly more ſo ; the 
flowers of the latter being larger make a finer appearance, 
for which it is preferred ; they are both eſteemed annual 
plants, though they may be continued through the winter 
if they are kept in pots, and ſheltered in a — green-houſe, 
in like manner as that with double flowers is preſerved, ſo 
may be propagated by cuttings as that is; but, as theſe 
ripen their ſeeds conſtantly every year, the plants are gene- 
rally raiſed from them; theſe may be ſown in April in the 
places where they are to remain, which ſhould be where 
their ſtalks may have ſupport, for they will climb fix or 
eight feet high, when they are trained up, and then their 
flowers will make a good appearance; but when they trail 
upon the ground, they will ſpread over the neighbouring 
plants, and become unſightly. 5 

The flowers of theſe plants are frequently eaten in fal- 
lads ; they have a warm taſte like the Garden Creſs, and 
are eſteemed very wholeſome ; they are likewiſe uſed for 
garniſhing diſhes. The ſeeds are pickled, and by ſome are 
preferred to moſt kinds of pickles for ſauce. 

TUBEROSE. See PoLYanTHES. 

TULIPA. Tourn. Inſt. R. H. 373. tab. 199, 200. 
Lin. Gen, Plant. 376. Tulip. | 

The CHARACTERS are, 

The flower has no empalement ; it is of the bell-ſpape, com- 
poſed of fix oblong, oval, concave, ere petals ; it has fix aal 
ſhaped ſiamina, which are ſhorter than the petals, terminated by 
oblong four-cornered ſummits, and a large, obling, taper, i bree- 
cornered germen, having no ſtyle, crowned by a triangular, 
three-lobed, permanent ſtigma. The germen efterward turns 
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to a three-cornered capſule, having three cello, aubich are 
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convex on ont fide, and 
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half ſo high, as the 
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8 compreſſed ſeeds, lying over each other in a double 
. * 


The SPECIES are, 


1. TuLiya (Sylveftris) flore ſubnutante, foliis lanceo- 

latis. Lin. S . Pl. 305. Tulip dit h a noddin flower, and 

s ; or the ſmaller, yellow, Italian Tulip. 

2. TuLiPA (Gefneriana) flore erecto, foliis ovato-lan- 

ceolatis. Lin. Sp. Pl. 306. Tulip with an ere flower, and 

oval ſpear-ſhaped leaves. This is the common Tulip with all 
its Varietits. 

The firſt ſort was formerly preſerved in the Engliſh gar- 
dens, but fince there has been ſo many varieties of the 
ſecond ſort propagated in England, the firſt has been re- 
jected, and is now only to be found in old neglected gar- 
dens. The petals of this flower end in acute points; the 
flower is yellow, and nods on one ſide, and the leaves are 
narrower than thoſe of the common ſort. 


The common Tulip is ſo well known as to need no de- 


ſcription ; and it would be to little purpoſe to enumerate 
the ſeveral varieties of theſe flowers, which may be ſeen in 
one good garden, fince there is no end of their numbers; 
and what ſome people may value at a conſiderable rate, 
others rejeQ ; beſide there are annually a great variety of 
new flowers obtained from breeders, ſo thoſe which are old, 
if they have not very properties to recommend them, 
are thrown out and d _—_ I ſhall therefore point out the 
properties of a ulip, according to the charaQteriftics 
of the beſt floriſts of the preſent age. 1. It ſhould have a 
tall ſtrong ſtem. 2. The flower ſhould conſiſt of fix leaves, 
three within, and three without; the former ought to be 
larger than the latter. 3. Their bottom ſhould be propor- 
tioned to their top, and their upper part ſhould be rounded 
off, and not terminate in a point. 4. Theſe leaves, when 
opened, ſhould neither turn inward, nor bend outward, but 
rather ſtand ere, and the flower ſhould be of a middling 
ſize, neither over large, nor too ſmall. 5. The ſtripes 
ſhould be ſmall and regular, ariſing from the bottom of the 
flower, for if there are any remains of the former ſelf- 
coloured bottom, the flower is in danger of loſing its ſtripes 
again. The chives ſhould not be yellow, but of a brown 


colour. When a flower has all theſe properties, it is eſteemed. 


a good one. * 

Tulips are generally divided into three claſſes, according 
to their ſeaſons of flowering ; as Præcoces, or early blowers, 
Medias, or middling blowers, and Serotines, or late blow- 
ers; but there is no occaſion for making any more diſtinc- 
tions than two, viz. early and late flowers. 

The ty Waning Tulips are not near ſo fair, nor riſe 

ate ones, but are chiefly valued for 
appearing ſo early in the ſpring ; ſome of which will flower 
the middle of March in mild ſeaſons, if planted in a warm 
border near a wall, pale, hedge, or other ſhelter, and a 
month after the others will ſucceed them ; ſo that they kee 
flowering until the general ſeaſon for the late flowers to blow, 
whach 1s toward the end of April. 

The roots of the early-blowing Tulips ſhould be planted 
the beginning of September in a warm border, near a wall, 
pale, or hedge, becauſe if they are put into an open ſpot of 
ground, their buds are in danger of ſuffering by morning 
froſts in the ſpring. The ſoil for theſe ſhould be renewed 


every year, where people intend to have them fair. The 


beſt ſoil for this purpoſe is that which is taken from a light 
loamy paſture, with the turf rotted amongſt it; and to this 


ſhould be added a fourth part of ſea ſand. This mixture 


may be laid about eightcen inches deep, which will be 
ſufticient, for theſe need not be planted more than four or 
five inches deep at moſt. The offsets ſhould not be planted 
amongſt the blowing roots, but in a border by themſelves, 
where they may be planted pretty cloſe together, eſpecially 
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if they are ſmall ; but theſe ſhould be taken up when their 


leaves decay, .in the ſame manner as the blowing roots, 
otherwiſe they would rot; for theſe are not fo hardy as the 
late blowers, nor do they increaſe half fo Faſt as thoſe, ſo that 
a greater care is required to preſerve the offsets of them. 
When theſe Tulips come up in the ſpring, the earth up- 
on the ſurface of the borders ſhould be gently ſtirred and 
cleared from weeds ; and as the buds appear, if the ſeaſon 
ſhould prove ſevere, it will be of great ſervice to cover them 
with mats, for want of which many times they are blighted, 
and their flower-buds decay before they blow, which is of- 
ten injurious to the roots, as is alſo the cropping of the 
flowers, ſo ſoon as they are blown, becauſe their roots, 
which are formed new every year, are not at that time ar- 


nved to their full magnitude, and are hereby deprived of 
proper nouriſhment. 


If, when theſe flowers are blown, the ſeaſon ſhould prove 


very warm, it will be proper to ſhade them with mats, &c. 
in the heat of the day; as alſo if the nights are froſty, they 
ſnould be in like manner covered, whereby they may be 
preſerved a long time in beauty; but, when their flowers 
are decayed, and their ſeed- veſſels begin to ſwell, they 
ſhould be broken off juſt at the top of the ſtalks, becauſe if 
they are permitted to ſeed, it will injure the roots. 

When the leaves of theſe flowers are decayed (which 
will be before the late blowers are out of flower,) their 
roots ſhould be taken up, and ſpread upon mats in a ſhady 
place to dry; after which they ſhould be cleared from their 
filth, and put up in a dry place, where vermin cannot come 
to them, until the ſeaſon for planting them again, being 
very careful to preſerve every ſort ſeparate, that you may 
know how to diſpoſe of them at the time for planting them 
again, becauſe it is the better way to plant all the roots of 
each ſort together (and not to intermix them, as is com- 
monly practiſed in moſt other kinds of flowers ;) for as there 
are few of them which blow at the ſame time, ſo, when 
the ſeveral roots of one ſort are ſcattered through a whole 
border, they make but an indifferent appearance; whereas, 
when twenty or thirty roots of the ſame fort are placed to- 

ther, they will all flower at the ſame time, and have a 

tter effect. 

There are many curious perſons, who, in order to preſerve 
their ſeveral kinds of Tulips, and other bulbous-rooted 
flowers ſeparate, have large = boxes made, which are di- 
vided into ſeveral ſmall partitions, each of which is num- 
bered in the ſame manner as the diviſions of their beds; ſo 
that when a catalogue of their roots is made, and the num- 
bers fixed to each fort in the beds, there is nothing more 
to do when the roots are taken up, but to put every kind 
into the divifion marked with the ſame number, which was 
placed to each ſort in the bed, which faves a great deal of 
trouble, and effectually anſwers the purpoſe of preſerving 
the kinds ſeparate. 

The late blowing Tulips are ſo numerous, that, as I be- 
fore obſerved, it would be to no purpoſe to attempt to give 
a catalogue of them. Theſe are generally obtained from 
hreeders, which is a term applied to all ſuch flowers as are 
produced from ſeeds, which are of one ſelf- colour, and have 

ood bottoms and chives ; theſe in time break into various 
Beautiful ſtripes, according to the ground of their former 
ſelf- colour; but this muſt 3 thrown off, otherwiſe 
they do not eſteem a flower well broken. 

Of theſe breeders there hath been a great variety brought 
into England from Flanders of late years, which 1s the 
grand nurſery for moſt ſorts of bulbous-rooted flowers; but 
there are ſome curious perſons, who have lately obtained 
many valuable breeders from ſeed in England ; and doubt- 
leſs, were we as induſtrious to ſow the ſeeds of theſe flowers 
as the people of Holland and Flanders, we might in a few 
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rs have as great variety as is do be found In any part of | 


Lurope ; for although it is fix or ſeven years from the ſow- 
ing before theſe flowers blow, yet, if after the firſt ſow- 
ing there is every year a freſh parcel ſown, when the ſeven 
years are expired, there will be conſtantly a ſucceſſion of 
roots to flower every year, which will reward the expefta- 
tion, and keep up the ſpirit of raiſing ; but it is the length 
of time at firſt, which deters moſt people from this work. 

The manner of propagating theſe | Hl from ſeeds is 
as follows: You ſhould be careful in the choice cf the ſeed, 
without which there can be little ſucceſs expected. The 
beſt ſeed is that which is ſaved from breeders which have 
all the good properties before related, for the ſeeds of ſtriped 
Howers ſeldom produce any thing that is valuable. | 

The beſt method to obtain good ſeeds is to make choice 
of a parcel of ſuch breeding Plc as you would ſave 
ſeeds from, and plant them in a ſeparate bed from the other 
breeders, in a part of the garden where they may be fully 
expoſed to the ſun, obſerving to plant them at leaſt eight 
or nine inches deep; for if they are planted too ſhallow, 
their ſtems are apt to decay before their ſeed is perfected. 

Theſe flowers ſhould always be expoſed to the weather, 
for if they are ſhaded with mats, or any other covering, it 
will prevent their perfecting the ſeed. About the middle of 
July (a little ſooner or later, as the ſummer is hotter or 
_ colder) the ſeeds will be fit to gather, which may be known 
by the drineſs of their ſtalks, and the opening of the ſeed- 
veſſels; at which time it may be cut off, and preſerved in 
the pods till the ſeaſon for ſowing it, being careful to pur it 
up in a dry place, otherwiſe it will be ſubject to mould, 
which will render it good for little. 

Having ſaved a parcel of gcod ſeed, about the beginning 
of September 1s the beſt Fa 2 for ſowing it, when there 
ſhould be provided a parcel of ſhallow ſeed-pans cr boxes, 
fix or eight ioches deep, which ſhould have holes in their 
bottom s to let the moiſture paſs off; theſe muſt be filled 
with freſh light earth, laying the ſurface very even, upon 
which the ſeeds ſhould be ſown as regularly as poſſible, 
that they may not lie upon each other; then there ſhould 
be ſome of the ſame light earth fifted over them, about half 
an inch thick. Theſe boxes cr pars ſhould be placed where 
they may have the morning ſun till eleven of the clock, in 
which fituation they may remain until the middle of October, 
at which time they ſhould be removed into a -more open 
fituation, where they may enjoy the benefit of the ſun all 
the day, and be ſheltered from the north winds, where they 
ſhould remain until winter, when they muſt be placed on a 
ſouth border, to ſcreen them from froſt ; but in the ſpring, 
when the plants are up, they ſhould be again removed to 
their firſt ſituation 3; and if the ſeaſon ſhould be dry, they 
muſt be refreſhed with water, while the plants remain green, 
but as ſoon as their tops begin to decay, there muſt be no 
more given them, left it rot their tender bulbs ; therefore 
the boxes ſhould be placed in a ſhady ſituation during the 
ſummer ſeaſon, but not under the drip of trees. 

Theſe plants, at their firft appearance, have very narrow 

raſſy leaves very like thoſe of Onions, and come up with 
5 heads, in the ſame manner as they do; ſo that per- 
ſons, who are unacquainted with them, may pull them u 
inſtead of Graſs, whilft they are very young, before their 
leaves are a little more expanded ; which is not performed 
the firſt year, for they ſeldom appear before the middle of 
March, and they commonly decay about the latter end of 
May, or the beginning of June, according as the ſeaſon is 
hotter or colder. | 

The weeds and Moſs ſhould alſo be cleared off from the 
ſurface of the earth in the boxes, and a little freſh earth 
ſifted over them ſoon after their leaves decay, which will 


be of great ſervice to the roots. Theſe boxes ſhould be 
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conſtantly kept clear from weeds, which, if permitted 
grow therein, when they are pulled up, their I will — 
a 

t 


t to draw the bulbs out of the ground. At Michaelmag 
ey ſhould be freſh earthed agaiv, and as the winter comes 
on, they muſt be again removed into the ſun as before 
and treateg in the ſame manner, until the leaves decay, 
when the bulbs ſhould be carefully taken up, and put in a 
cool ſhady room till the end of Auguſt, when they ſhould be 
planted in beds of freſh ſandy earth, which Raoul have 
tiles laid under them, to prevent the roots from ſhootin 
downward, which they often do when there is nothing 10 
ſtop them, and thereby they are deſtroyed. The earth of 
theſe beds ſhould be about five inches thick upon the tiles, 
which will be ſufficient for nouriſhing theſe roots while they 
are young. | 

The diſtance which theſe young bulbs ſhould be allowed, 
need not be more than two inches, nor ſhould they be plante4 
above two inches deep; but toward the end of October, it 
will be proper to cover the bed over with a little tannen 
bark about two inches deep, which will preſerve the roots 
from the froſt, and prevent Moſs or weeds from growin 
over them ; but, if the winter ſhould be very ſevere, it wi 
be proper to cover the bed either with mats or Peaſe-haulm, 
to prevent the froſt from entering the ground, becauſe theſe 
roots are much tenderer while young, than they are after 
they have acquired ſtrength. 

In the ſpring the ſurface of the ground ſhould be gently 
ſtirred to make it clean, before the plants come up ; andif 
the ſpring ſhould prove dry, they muſt be frequently re- 
freſhed with water, during the time of their growth; but 
this muſt not be given to. them in great quantities, leſt it 
rot their tender bulbs; and when their leaves are decayed, 
the roots ſhould be taken up, and treated in the ſame way 
as before. 

When the bulbs are large enough to blow, they ſhould be 
planted in freſh beds at the diſtance, and in the ſame man- 
ner as old roots, where, when they flower, ſuch of them az: 
are worthy to be preſerved ſhould be marked with flicks; 
and at the ſeaſon for taking up the bulbs, they muſt be ſepa- 
rated ſrom the others, in order to be planted as breeders in 
different beds; but you ſhould by no means throw out the 
reſt until they have flowered two or three years, becauſe it 
is impoſſible to judge exactly of their value in leſs time; 
for many, which at firſt flowering appear beautiful, will 
afterwards degenerate fo as to be of little value; and others, 
which did not pleaſe at firſt, will many times improve, ſo 
that they ſhould be preſerved until their worth can be well 
judged of. | RE 

Having thus given an account of the method of raiſing 
theſe flowers from ſeeds, I ſhall now proceed to the manage- 
ment of the roots which are termed breeders, ſo as to have 
ſome of them every year break out into fine ſtripes. 

T here are ſome who pretend to have a ſecret how to make 
any ſort cf breeders break into ſtripes whenever they pleaſe ; 
but this, I dare ſay, is without foundation; for from many 
experiments which 1 and others have made of this kind, I 
never could find any certainty in this. All that can be 
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done by art is, to ſhift the rocts every year into freſh earth 


of different mixtures and to different ſituations, by which 
method I have had very good ſuccefs. 
The earth of theſe beds ſhould be every year different, 


for although it is generally agreed that lean, hungry, freih 


earth does haſten their breaking, and cauſe their flripes to 
| be the finer and more beautiful, yet, if they are every year 
planted in the like foil, it will not have ſo much effect upon 
them, as if they were one year planted in one ſort of earth, 
and the next year in a very different one, as I have ſeveral 
times experienced; and if ſome fine ſtriped Tulips are 


| planted in the ſame beds with the breeders 1 — 
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them together, it will alſo cauſe the breeders 

er. | 
erde beſt compoſt for theſe roots is a third part of freſh 
earth from a good paſture, which ſhould have the ſward 
rotted with it, a third part of ſea ſand, and the other part 
ſiſted lime rubbiſh ; theſe ſhould be all mixed together ſix 
or eight months at leaſt before it is uſed, and ſhould be fre- 
quently turned to mix the parts well together. With this 
mixture the beds ſhould be made about two feet deep, after 
the following manner: After the old earth is taken from 
out of the bed to the depth intended, then ſome of the freſh 
earth ſhould be put in about eighteen inches thick ; this 
ſhould be levelled exactly, and then lines drawn each way 
of the bed chequerwiſe, at fix inches diſtance ; upon the 
center of each croſs ſhould be placed the Tulip- roots, in 
an upright poſition ; and after having finiſhed the bed in 
this manner, the earth muſt be filled in, ſo as to raiſe the 
bed fix or eight inches higher, obſerving, in doing this, 
not to diſplace any of the roots, and alſo to lay the top of 
the beds a little rounding, to throw off the wet. 

There are many perſons who are ſo careleſs in planting 
their Tulip-roots, as only to dig and level the beds well, 
and then with a blunt dibble to make holes, into which 
| t the roots, and then fill up the holes with a rake ; 

but this is by no means a method; for the dibble, in 
making the holes, preſſes the earth cloſely on each fide, 
and at the bottom, whereby the moiſture is often detained 
ſo long about the roots as to rot them, eſpecially if the ſoil 
is inchnable to bind; beſides, the earth being hard at the 
bottom of the bulbs, they cannot ſo eaſily emit their fibres, 
which muſt certainly prejudice the roots. 

Theſe beds ſhould be ſunk, more or leſs, below the ſur- 
face, according to the moiſture or drineſs of the ground ; 
for the gots ſhould be ſo elevated as never to have the 
water ſtand near the reach of their fibres in winter, for 
moiſture is very apt to rot them; ſo that where the foil is 
very wet, it will be proper to lay ſome lime rubbiſh under 
the earth, in order to drain off the wet, and the beds ſhould 
be entirely raiſed above the level of the ground; but to pre- 
vent their falling down into the walks, after froſt, or hard 
rains, it will be proper to raiſe the paths between them, 
either with ſea-coal aſhes or rubbiſh, eight or ten inches, 
which will ſupport the earth of the beds ; and theſe paths 
may ſlope at each end from the middle, which will make 
aſlage for the water to run off as it falls. But where the 
oil is dry, the beds may be ſunk eighteen or twenty inches 
below the ſurface, for in ſuch places the beds need not be 
more than four or fix inches above the ſurface, which will 
be allowance enough for their ſettling. 

During the winter ſeaſon there will be no farther care 
required. The roots being planted thus deep, will be in 
no danger of ſuffering by ordinary froſts; but if the winter 
ſhould prove very ſevere, ſome rotten tan or Peaſe-haulm 
may be laid over the beds to keep out the froſt during its 
continuance, but this muſt be removed when the froſt is 
over; and in the ſpring, when their leaves begin to appear 
above ground, the earth upon the ſurface of the beds ſhould 
be ſtirred to clear it from weeds, Moſs, &c. and when the 
flower-buds begin to come up, they ſhould be guarded from 
froſt, hue uk they are very ſubject to blight and decay 
ſoon after they appear, if the froſt pinches their tops ; but 
they need only be covered in ſuch nights when there is a 
| Proipe& of froſt, for at all other times they ſhould have as 
much open air as poſſible, without which they will draw 
up weak, and produce very ſmall flowers. 


to break the 


examine them to ſee if any of them have broken into beau- 
tiful ſtripes, which, if you obſerve, there ſhould be a ſtick 
Put into the ground by every ſuch root, to mark them, 


When theſe breeders are in flower, you ſhould carefully | 


5. of 1: 

that they may be * from the breeders, to plant 
amongſt the friped flowers the following year; but you 
ſhould carefully obſerve, whether they have thrown off their 
former colour entirely, as alſo when they decay, to ſee if 
they continue beautiful to the laſt, and not ap ſmeared 
over with the original colour; in both which caſes they are 
very ſubje& to go back to their old colour the next year; 
but if their ftripes are diſtin and clear to the bottom, and 
continue ſo to the laſt (which is what the floriſts call dyeing 


# 


well,) there is no great danger of their returning back again, 


as hath been by ſome confidently reported ; if one of 
theſe flowers is quite broken (as it is termed,) it will never 
loſe its ſtripes, though ſometimes they will blow much fairer 
than at others, and the flowers of the offsets will be often 
more beautiful than thoſe of the old roots. 

This alteration in the colour of theſe flowers may be ſeen 
long before they are blown, for the green leaves will appear 
of a fainter colour, and ſeem to be ftriped with white, or of 
a browniſh colour, which is a plain proof, that the juices 
of the whole plant are altered, or, at leaſt, the veſſels through 
which the juice is ſtrained : ſo that hereby particles of a 
different figure are capable of paſſing through them, which, 
when entered into the petals of the flower, reflect the rays 
of light in a different manner, which occaſions the variety 
we fee in the colours of flowers. This breakirg of the 
colours in flowers eeds from weakneſs, or at leaſt is 
the cauſe of weakneſs in plants; for it is obſervable, that 
after Tulips are broken into fine ſtripes, they never grow 
ſo tall as before, nor are the ſtems, leaves, or flowers ſo 
large; and it is the ſame in all other variegated plants and 
flowers whatever, which are alſo much tenderer than they 
were before they were ſtriped ; ſo that many ſorts of exotic 

lants, which by accident have. become variegated in their 
eaves, are often rendered ſo tender, as not to be preſerved 
without much more care, though indeed the ſtriping of 
Tulips doth never occaſion ſo t weakneſs in them as to 
render them very tender. The teſt effect it hath on 
them, is in leſſening theit growth; the more beautifully 
their ſtripes appear, the ſhorter will be their ſtems, and the 
weaker their flowers. 

There is nothing more to be obſerved in the culture of 
ſtriped flowers than what has been directed for breeders, 
excepting that theſe ſhould be arched over with tall hoops 
and rails, that they may be ſhaded from the ſun in the day 
time, and tected from ſtrong winds, hard rains, and 
froſty mornings, otherwiſe the flowers will continue but a 
ſhort time in beauty; but where theſe inſtructions are duly 
followed, they may be preſerved in flower a full month, 
which is as long as moſt other flowers continue. 

There are ſome perſons who are ſo extremely fond of 
theſe flowers, as to be at a great expence in erecting large 
frames of iron work to cover their beds of Tulips, in ſuck 
a manner, that they may walk between two beds under the 
frames, over which are ſpread tarpawlins, ſo as to keep off 
ſun, rain, and froſt, whereby they can view the flowers 
without being at the trouble of taking off or turning up 
the tarpawlins, or being incommoded by the ſun or rain, 
which cannot be avoided where the covering 1s low ; be- 
ſides, by thus raifing the covers, the flowers have a greater 
ſhare of air, ſo that they are not drawn ſo weak as they are 
when the covering is low and cloſe to them; but theſe 
frames being expenſive, can only te made by perſons of 
fortune ; however, there may be ſome of wood contrived at 
a ſmaller expence, which, being arched over with hoops, 
may anſwer the purpoſe as well as the iron frames, though 
they are not ſo ſigbtly or lafting. 

When the flowers are faded, the heads of all the fine 
ſorts ſhould be broken off, to prevent their ſeeding ; for if 


this is not obſerved, they will not flower near ſo well the 
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following year, nor will their ſtripes- continue fo perſect: 
this will alſo cauſe their ſtems to decay ſooner than other- 
wiſe they would do, ſo that their roots may be taken up in 
une; for they ſhould not remain in the ground after their 
es are decayed. In taking the roots out of the ground, 
you muſt be very careful not to bruiſe or cut them, which 
will endanger their rotting, and, if poſſible, it ſhould be 
done a day or two after rain. When theſe roots are taken 
out of the ground, they muſt be cleared from their old 
covers, and all forts of filth, and ſpread upon mats in a ſhady 
place to dry ; after which they ſhould be put up in a dry 
place, where vermin cannot get to them, obſerving to _ 
every ſort ſeparated ; but they ſhould not be kept too clo 
from the air, nor ſuffered to lie in heaps together, left they 
Mould grow mouldy, for if any of the roots once take the 
mould, 'they commonly rot when they are planted again. 
The offsets of theſe roots, which are not large enough to 
produce flowers the ſucceeding year, ſhould be alſo put by 
themſelves, keeping each ſort diſtin; theſe ſhould be 
planted about a month earlier in autumn than the blowing 
roots, in particular beds by themſelves in the flower-nurſery, 
where they may not be expoſed to public view; but the 
earth of the beds ſhovld be prepared for them in the ſame 
manner as for larger roots; theſe ſhould not be planted 
above five inches deep, becauſe they are not ſtrong enough 
to puſh through ſo great covering of the earth as the old 
roots; they may alio be placed much nearer together than 
thoſe which are to flower, and in one year moſt of them 
will become ſtrong enough to flower, when they may be 
removed into the flower-garden, and placed in the beds 
amongſt thoſe of the ſame kinds. 
TULIPIFERA. Herm. Hort. Leyd. The Tulip-tree. 
22 CHARACTERS are, b . 
proper involucrum of the flower is compoſed cf two angu- 
lar — nike fall 32 the empalement is . of — 
plain leaves like petals, aubich fall away. The floxer is 
ly of be hell. hape, and has fix petals, which are obtuſe and 
at their baje ; the three outer fall off; it has à great 
number of narrow ſtamina, which are inſerted to the receptacle 
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and many germen diſpoſed in a cone, having ns flyle, crowned by 
a /ingle globular fligma. The germen afterward becemes ſcaly 
feed, lying over each other like the jcales of fiſh, and form the 
reſem of a cone. | 

We have but one Syecies of this genus, viz. 

TuL1v1F8RA (Liriodendron.) The Virginian Tulip-tree. 

This is a native of North America, where it grows to 
be a tree of the firſt magnitude, and is generally known 
through all the Engliſh ſettlements by the title of Poplar. 
Of late years there has been great numbers of theſe trees 
raiſed from ſeeds in the Englifh gardens, ſo that now they 
are become common in the nurſeries about London, and 
there are many of the trees in ſeveral parts. of England 
which do annually produce flowers. The firſt tree of this 
kind which flowered here, was in the gardens of the late 
Earl of Peterborough at Parſons-Green near Fulham, which 
was planted in a wilderneſs among other trees; before this 
was planted 1n the open air, the few plants which were then 
in the Engliſh gardens, were kept in pots or tubs, and houſed 
in winter, ſuppoſing they were too tender to live in the 
open air; but this tree, ſoon after it was planted in the full 
ground, convinced the gardeners of their miſtake, by the 
great progreſs it made, while thoſe which were kept in 
pots and tubs increaſed lowly in their growth; ſo that af- 
terward there were many others planted in the full ground, 
which are now arrived to a large ſize, eſpecially thoſe which 
were planted in a moiſt foil. One of the handſomett trees 
of this kind near London, is in the garden of Waltham- 
Abbey; and at Wilton, the ſeat of the Earl of Pembroke, 


of the flower, having long narrow ſummits faſtencd to their fide, | 
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there are ſome trees ws bulk ; bat the old tree at Par. 
ſons-Green 1s quite deſtroyed by the other trees which were 
ſuffered to overhang it, and rob-it of its nouriſhment, from 
a fear of taking down the neighbouring trees, and admit- 
ting the cold air to the Tulip-tree it ſhould injure it. 

The young ſhoots of this tree are covered with a ſmooth 
purpliſh bark, garniſhed with large leaves, whoſe foot - ſtalkz 
are long; they are ranged alternate; the leaves are of x 
ſingular form, being divided into three lobes ; the middle 
lobe is blunt and hollowed at the point, appearing as if it 
had been cut with ſciſſars The two fide lobes are rounded, 
and end in blunt points. The upper ſurface is ſmooth, and 
of a lucid green; the under is of a pale green. The flowers 
are produced at the end of the branches; they are compoſed 
of fix petals, three without and three within, which form a 
ſort of bell-ſhaped ffower, from whence the inhabitants of 
North America gave it the title of Tulip. Theſe petals are 
marked with 2 yellow, and red ſpots, ſo make a fine 
appearance when the trees are well charged with flowers, 
The time of this tree flowering is in July, and when the 
flowers drop, the germen ſwells and forms a kind of cone; 
but theſe do not ripen in England. 

This tree is propagated by ſeeds, which are now annu- 
ally imported in great plenty from America. Theſe ſhould 
be ſown as ſoon as they arrive, in pots or tubs, filled with 
light earth from the kitchen-garden, or in a bed in the fult 
ground. Thoſe which are fown in the firſt way, may be 
placed on a very gentle hot-bed, which will forward their 
growth ; ſo that if they come up the ſame ſeafon, the plants 
will acquire more ſtrength before winter. When the plants 

pear, they mult be ſhaded in the heat of the day from 
the ſun, but freſh air muſt be admitted daily to prevent their 
drawing up weak; and as the ſeafon advances, they muſt 
be gradually hardened to bear the open air. While the 
plants are young, they do not care for much fun, ſo they 
ſhould be either ſhaded, or placed where the morning ſun 
only ſhines upon them; they muſt alſo be conſtantly ſup- 
plied with water, but not have it in too great plenty. As 
the young plants commonly continue growing late in the 
ſummer, ſo when there happens early froſts in autumn, it 
often kills their tender tops, which occaſions their dyin 
down a conſiderable length in winter; therefore they ſhoul 
be carefully guarded againſt theſe firſt froſts, which are al- 
ways more hurtful to them than harder froſts afterward, 
when their ſhoots are better hardened ; however, the firſt 
| winter after the plants come up, it will be the better way to 
ſhelter them in a common hot-bed frame, or to arch them 
over with hoops, and cover them with mats, expoſing them 
always to the open air in mild weather. | 
| The following ſpring, juſt before the plants begin to ſhoot, 
they ſhould be tranſplanted into nurſery-beds, in a ſheltered 
ſituation, where they are not too much expoſed to the ſun. 
The ſoil of thefe beds ſhould be a ſoft gentle loam, not too 
ſtiff, nor over light; this ſhould be well wrought, and the 
clods well broken and made fine. There muſt be great 
care taken not to break the roots of the plants in taking 
them up, for they are very tender ; then they ſhould be 
planted again as ſoon as poſſible, for if their roots are long 
out of the ground, they will be much injured thereby- 
Theſe may be planted in rows at about a foot diſtance, and 
at ſix inches diſtance in the rows; for as they ſhould not 
remain long in theſe nurſery-beds, ſo this will be room 
enough for them to grow; and by having them ſo cloſe, 
they may be ſhaded in the ſummer, or ſheltered in the win- 
ter, with more caſe than when they are farther apart. 
When the plants are thus planted, if the ſurface of the 
| beds is covered with rotten tanners bark, or with Moſs, it 
will prevent the earth from drying too faſt ; ſo that the 
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plants will not require to be ſo often watered, as they 2 * 
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be where they are expoſed to the ſun and air; after this, 
the farther care will be to keep them clean from weeds, and 
jf the latter Part of ſummer ſhould prove moiſt, it will occa- 
 fion the plants growing late in autumn, ſo their tops will 
be tender and liable to be killed by the firſt froſts. In this 
* caſe they ſhodld be covered with mats to protect them, 
If the plants make great progreſs the fit ſummer, they 
may be tranſplanted again the following ſpring ; part of 
them may be planted in the places where they are to re- 
main, and the other ſhould be planted in a nurſery where 
they may grow two' years, to acquire ſtrength before they 
are planted out for good; though the younger they are 
planted in the places where they are to ſtand, the larger 
they will grow, for the roots run out into length ; and when 
they are cut, it greatly retards their growth, ſo that theſe 
trees ſhould never be removed large, for they rarely ſucceed, 
if tranſplanted, when they are grown to a large fize. Some 
trees I have ſeen removed pretty large, which have ſurvived 
their removal ; but young plants of two years old, which 
were planted near them, were much larger in fifteen years 
than the old ones. 
| When the ſeeds are ſown upon a bed in the full ground, 
the bed ſhould be arched over with hoops, and ſhaded in 
the heat of the day from the ſun, and frequently refreſhed with 
water; as ſhould alſo the plants when they appear, for when 
they are expoſed much to the ſun while young, they make 
but ſmall progreſs. The care of theſe in ſummer muſt be 
to keep them clean from weeds, ſupplying them duly with 
water, and ſhading them from the ſun in hot weather; but 
as theſe ſeeds will not come up ſo ſoon as thoſe which were 
placed on a hot-bed, they generally continue growing later 
in autumn, therefore will require ſhelter from the early 
froſts in autumn; for as the ſhoots of theſe will be much 
ſofter than thoſe of the plants which had longer time to 
grow, ſo if the autumnal froſts ſhould prove ſevere, they 
will be in danger of being killed down to the ſurface of the 
ground, by which the whole ſummer's growth will be loſt, 
and ſometimes the plants are entirely killed the firſt winter, 
if they are not protected. 
As theſe plants will not have advanced ſo much in their 
| as the other, they ſhould remain in the ſeed-bed to 
ave another year's growth beſore they are removed ; there- 
fore all that will be neceſſary to obſerve the ſecond year, 
is to keep them clean from weeds ;z and now they will not be 
in fo much danger of ſuffering from the warmth of the ſun 
as before, therefore will not require ſuch conftant care to 
ſhade them, nor ſhould the watering of them be continued 
longer than the ſpring ; for if the autumn ſhould prove dry, 
it will prevent the = AF from ſhooting late, and harden 
thoſe ſhoots which were made early in the year, whereby 
the plants will be in leſs danger from the early froſts. 
Aſter the plants have grown two years in the ſeed- bed, 
they will be ſtrong enough to remove; therefore, in the 
{pring, juſt at the time when their buds begin to ſwell, they 
ſould be carefully taken up, and tranſplanted into nurſery- 
beds, and treated in the fame way as has been before di- 
rcaed for the plants which were raiſed in pots. 

There are ſome people who propagate this tree by layers, 
but the layers are commonly two or three years before they 
take root; and the plants ſo raiſed, ſeldom make ſuch firait 
trees as thoſe raiſed from ſeeds, though indced they will 
2 flowers ſooner, as is always the cafe with ſüinted 
plants. 

This tree ſhould be planted on a light loamy ſoil, not 
too dry, on which it will thrive much better than upon a 
ſtrong clay, or a dry gravelly ground; for in America they 
are Chiefly found upon a moiſt light ſoil, where they will 
grow to a prodigious ſize, though it will not be proper to 
Plant theſe trees in a ſoil which is too moiſt, in England, 
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| becauſe it might endanger the rotting of the fibres of the 


roots, by the moiſture continuing too long about them, 
eſpecially if che bottom be a clay, or a ſtrong loam, which 
will detain the wet. 

TURKS CAP. See Lit1tv: and Cacros. 

TURKY WHEAT. Sce Zea. 

TURNEP. See RAA. 

TURNERA. Plum. Gen. Nov. 15. tab. 12. 

The CyarxcTrars are, 

The empalement of the froxver is furnel-fhaped, of one leaf ; 
having aa eblong, cylindrical, angular tube, cut into fove ſes - 
ments. The flower has five hcart-fhaped plain petals, with 
narrow tails, which are injertcd in the tube of the empalement ; 
it has five awl-fhaped ami na, which are fherter than the petals, 
inſerted in the enpalement, terminated by acute-pointed ere ſum- 
mits, and a conical germen, ſupporting three flender fyles, crewvn. d 
by bairy many poinied figmas. The germen afterward turns to 
an oval capfule with one cell, which opens at the top with three 
valves, and contains ſeveral cblong ons feeds. 

The SPpECits are, 

1. TurntRA (Ulmifelia) floribus ſeſſilibus petiolaribus 
foliis baſi biglanduloſis. Lin. Sp. 337. Turnera <with ſpear- 
ſhaped hairy leaves, which are obtujely indented and acute- 
pointed. 

2. Tux NENA (Anguſtifelia) floribus ſeffilibus petiolari- 
bus foliis lanceolatis rugoſis acuminatis. Turnera with ov 
ſpear-ſpaped leaves, which are ſawwed ard rough. 

Theſe plants are both of them natives of the warm parts 
of America. The ſecond ſpecies was found by Father Plumier 
in Martinico, who gave it the name of Turnera, from Dr. 
Turner, a famous Engliſh phyfician, who lived in, queen 
Elizabeth's reign. 

The firſt ſort was diſcovered by Sir Hans Sloane, wh 
has figured it in his Natural Hiſtory of Jamaica, under the 
following title; Ciſtus urticz folio, flore luteo, vaſculis 
trigonis. Vol. 1. p. 202. but both theſe ſorts were ob- 
ſerved by my late friend Dr. William Houſtoun, in ſeveral 

arts of America. | | 

The firſt ſort riſes with a ſhrubby ftalk to the height of 
eight or ten feet, ſending out branches on every fide the 
whole length, garniſhed with narrow, ſpear-ſhaped, hairy 
leaves, terminating in acute points, ſawed on their edges ; 
theſe, when rubbed, emit a diſagreeable odour. The flow- 
ers grow from the foot-ftalks of the leaves, to which they 


their empalements. The flowers are of a pale yellow co- 
lour, compoſed of five large oval petals, whoſe tails are 
twiſted and join ; theſe are tucceeded by ſhort tubular cap- 
ſules, having one cell, which opens at the top with three 
valves, which turn back, and let out the ſeeds. 

The ſecond fort has a ſhrubby ſtalk like the firſt, and 
riſes to near the ſame height. The branches of this are 
fender, and ſtiffer than thoſe of the former. The leaves 
are oval, ſpear-ſhaped, rough on their upper fide, and of a 
lucid green; their under fide has many ſtrong veins, and 
is of a lighter colour; they are ſawed on their edges, and 
bave longer foot-ftalks than thoſe of the firſt ſpecies. The 
flowers fit cloſe upon the foot-ftalks of the leaves, in like 
manner as the former, but the flowers are larger, and of a 
brighter yellow than thoſe. Theſe differences remain con- 
ſtant, and never alter when raiied from fecds ; fo that from 
near thirty years experience in ſowing the ſeeds, I may 

ronounce them different ſpecies. 

The plants are eaſily propagated, by ſowing their ſeeds 
on a hot-bed carly in the ſpring; and when the plants are 
come up two inches high, they ſhould be tranſplanted into 
ſmall pots, and plunged into a hot-bed of tanners bark, 
obſerving to water and ſhade them until they have taken 
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root; after which they muſt be treated, as hath been di- 
: 5 L 2 rected 


ſit very cloſe, having two pretty large leafy appendages to 
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reed for the Guavas, and other tender plants from the 
ſame countries, to which the reader is defired to turn, to 
avoid repetition, The ſeeds of theſe plants will often fall 
into the pots which are placed near them in the ſtove, which 
will grow, and ſoon furniſh plants enough, after a perſon 1s 
once poſſeſſed of them. As they are too tender to live in 
the open air in England, they muſt be placed in the bark- 
bed in the ſtove, where, during the winter ſeaſon, they muſt 
be kept warm, and frequently watered ; but in the ſummer 
ſeaſon they muſt have a great ſhare of air, otherwiſe they 
will draw up tender, and not produce many flowers. 
When the plants are grown pretty large, they may be 
treated more hardily, by placing them in the dry ftove, 
where, if they are kept in a moderate degree of heat, they 
will thrive and flower very well. Thoſe who would ſave 
the ſeeds of theſe plants, muſt watch them carefully, be- 
cauſe, when they are ripe, they ſoon ſcatter 1f they are not 
gathered.” - 
Theſe plants produce their flowers great part of the year, 
if they are kept in a proper degree of warmth, fo that there 
are ſome of the flowers in beauty for at leaſt nine or ten 
months, which renders the plants more valuable. 
TURNSOLE. See HELioTRoOPiUM and CROrox. 


TURRITIS. Tourn. Inſt. R. H. 223. Tower Muſtard. 
The CHARACTERS are, 


The empalement of the flower is compoſed of four oblong oval 
Raves, which cloſe together. The flower has four oblong, oval, 
entire petals, placed in form of a croſs, and fix erect awl-ſbaped 

ami na the length of the tube, two of which are porter than 
the other, terminated by fingle ſummits, and a taper germen a 
Lite campreſed, having no ftyle, but is crowned by an obtuſe 
fligma. The germen afterward becomes a long four-cornered 
pod with two cells, which are divided by an inter mediate parti- 
tion, opening with two valves, and filled with ſmall, roundiſb, 
indented ſeeds. | 

The SPEC1ES are, 

1. TuxxIT1s (Glabra) foliis radicalibus dentatis hiſpi- 
dis, caulinis integerrimis amplexicaulibus glabris. Hort. 
Cliff. 339. Tower Maſtard with prickly lower leaves, which 
are indented, and the upper ones ſmooth, entire, and embracing 
the ftalk. 

4 Tur kiris (Hirſuta) ſoliis omnibus hiſpidis, cauli- 
nis amplexicaulibus. Hort. Cliff. 339. Tower Myftard wich 
all the lea ues prickly, and the upper ones embracing the talk. , 

The firſt ſort grows naturally in ſeveral parts of England, 
upon walls and dry banks; this hath its lower leaves much 

Jagged on their edges, and rough. The ſtalks riſe two feet 

igh, garniſhed with ſmooth grayiſh leaves, ending in points, 
which embrace the ſtalks with their baſe. The upper part 
of the ſtalk has ſlender branches, proceeding from the wings 
of the leaves, which ſuſtain ſpikes of fmall white flowers, 
having four petals, placed in form of a croſs. 'Theſe are 
ſucceeded by long, ſlender, compreſſed, four-cornered pods, 
which grow erect cloſe to the ſtalk, filled with ſmall ſeeds. 

The ſecond fort grows naturally upon old walls and 


leaves are ſhaped like thoſe of the Daiſy, but rough. The 
ftalks riſe eight or ten inches high, garniſhed with oval 
leaves, whoſe baſe embrace the ſtalks; they are as rough 
as the lower leaves. The upper part of the ſtalks branch 
into ſlender ſhoots, which ſuſtain ſhort ſpikes of white flow- 
ers like thoſe of the former ſort, which are ſucceededed b 


flender pods, having four corners ſhorter than thoſe of the 
farit ſort. 


their upper furface is ſmooth, of a bright 
buildings in the northern counties of England ; the lower | 
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Theſe plants are kept in botanic ens for vari 
but if their ſeeds are ſcattered upon 1 wall or dalla 4 
in autumn, ſoon after they are ripe, the plants will — 
up, and thrive without farther care, and their will 
ſcatter on the walls and ſpread, ſo there will be no dan 
of the 22 maintaining their ſituation, if they are — 
purpoſely deſtroyed. 5 

The other ſpecies inſerted in the former editions of this 
work, are referred to Ax ABIAS, Ba Ass ICA, and Hesperts 
under which articles they will be found. 8 

TUSSILAGO. Tourn. Inſt. R. H. 487. tab. 276, Lin 
Gen. Plant. 856. Colt's- foot. ; 

The CHarRACTERSs are, 
T he flower has one common cylindrical empalement, whoſe ſcales 
are linear, ſpear-ſhaped, and equal. The er is made up of 
te florets which compoſe the diſt, and female balf 
forets which form the rays or border. The hermaphrodite florets 
are funnel-ſhaped, cut at the brim into five ſegments ; theſe have 
ive ſhort hair-like tamina, terminated by cylindrical ſummits, 
and a ſhort crowned germen, ſupporting a ſlender flyle, crowned 
by a thick fligma. The germen afterward becomes an oblon 
compreſſed ſeed, crowned with a hairy down. The female half 
florets are flretched out on one fide with a narrow tongue-ſhaped 
Segment ; theſe have no lamina, but have a ſhort crowned ger- 
| men, which turns to a ſeed like thoſe of the hermaphrodite florets, 
which ripen in the empalement. | 
The Species are, 


1. TussiLaco (Farfara) fcapo imbricato uniflora, fo- 
liis ſubcordatis, angulatis denticulatis. Lin. Hort. Cliff. 
411. Colt's-foot with an imbricated flalk bearing one flower, 
and angular indented leaves, which are nearly heart-ſhaped ;. 
or common Colt” 5-foot. 

2. Tuss1Laco (Anandria) ſcapo unifloro, foliis lyrato 
ovatis. Lin. Sp. Plant. 865. Colt”s-foot with one flower or 
each talk, and oval lyre-ſhaped leaves. 

3- TussiLAGO (Alpina) ſcapo ſubnudo unifloro, foliis 
cordato-orbiculatis crenatis. Hort. Cliff. 411. Calis. foot 
with an almoſt naked ſtall bearing one flower, and orbicular, 
heart-ſhaped, crenated leaves. 

The firſt of theſe ſorts is very common in watery places 
in almoſt every part of England, and is rarely kept in gar- 
dens ; for the roots creep under ground, and ene i 
faſt, that in a ſhort time they will ſpread over a large ſpot 
of ground. This plant is fo well known as to need no 
deſcription. 

The ſecond fort grows naturally in Siberia; this is a very 
low plant, whoſe leaves grow cloſe to the ground, of an 
oval form, indented on the fides like a lute. The flowers 
ſtand upon ſhort foot-ſtalks, which riſe between the leaves, 
each — one flower at the top, of a dirty purpliſh 
colour. Theſe are ſucceeded by downy ſeeds. 

The third fort grows naturally on the Alps ; this is a low 
perennial plant, whoſe leaves are round, indented at the 
foot · ſtalk in form of a heart; their edges are crenated; 
reen colour; 
their under ſides are a little downy and whitiſh. The foot- 
ſtalks of the flowers, which ariſe from the root, ſuſtain one 
purpliſh flower at the top, which is made up of hermaphro- 
dite and female florets like thoſe of the other ſorts. 

The two laſt are frequently kept in gardens for the ſake 
of variety; they are eaſily propagated by parting their roots 
in autumn, and muſt be planted in a moiſt ſhady border, 
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where they will thrive, and require no farther care but 70 
| keep th- clean from weeds, 


VACCARIA, 


VAC 
Veen See SAPONARIA. 


VACCINIUM. Lin. Gen. Plant. 434. The Bill- 
berry, Whortle-berry, or Cran-berty. 

The CHARACTERS are, 

The flower has a ſmall permanent nt fitting upon the 
germen ; it is bell-ſhaped, of one petal, flightly cut into four ſeg- 
ments at the brim, which turn backward; it has eight lamina, 
terminated by horned ſummits, having two awns on their back- 
fide which ſpread aſunder. The germen is fituated below the 
flower, ſupporting a fingle flyle longer than the lamina, crowned 
an obtuſe ftigma ; it afterward turns to an umbilicated glo- 
berry with four cells, containing a few ſmall ſeeds. 
The SPpEcCiEs are, 

1. Vaccinium (Myrtillus) pedunculis unifloris, foliis 
ovatis ſerratis deciduis, caule angulato. Flor. Lapp. 143. 
Whortle-berry with ene flower upon each foct- all. owal ſawed 
leaves, which fall off in winter, and an angular ftalk. 

2. Vaccinium (Vitis Idæa) racemis terminalibus nu- 
tantibus, foliis obovatis revolutis integerrimis ſubtus punc- 
tatis. Lin. Sp. Pl. 351. Whortle-berry with nodding bunches 
of flowers terminating the branches, and oval leaves which are 
entire, turned back, and punctured on their under fide; Red- 
wwhorts, or Whortle-berries. 

3. Vaccinivm (Penſylvanicum) foliis ovatis mucrona- 
tis, floribus alaribus nutantibus. Whortle- berries with oval- 
pointed leaves, and nodding flowers proceeding from the wings 
of the flalks. : 

4. Vaccinivnm (Hiſpidulum) foliis integerrimis revolu- 
tis ovatis, caulibus repentibus, filiformibus, hiſpidis. Lin. 
Sp. Plant. 352. Whortle-berries with owal entire eaves turn- 
ing back, and a ſlender, creeping, briftly flalk. 

5. Vaccinium (Oxyceccos) foliis integerrimis revolutis 
ovatis, caulibus repentibus filiformibus nudis. Lin. Sp. 
Plant. 351. Whortle-berries with oval, entire, reflexed leaves, 
and naked, ſlender, creeping flalks ; Maſi-berries, or Moor- 
berries, by ſome called Cran-berries. 

The firſt ſort grows very common upon large wild heaths 
in many parts of England, but is never cultivated in gar- 
dens, it being with great difficulty tranſplanted, nor will it 
thrive long when moved thither ; for from many trials which 
I have made, by taking up the plants at different ſeaſons 
with balls of earth to their roots, and planting them in gar- 
dens, I could never ſucceed ſo as to preſerve the plants 
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above two years, and thoſe never produced any fruit, ſo 


that it is not worth the trouble of cultivating. 

The fruit of this fort is gathered by the poor inhabitants 
of thoſe villages which are ſituated in the neighbourhood of 
their growth, and carried to the market-towns. Theſe are 
by ſome eaten with cream or milk; they are alſo put into 
tarts, and much eſteemed by the people in the north, but 
they are ſeldom brought to London. The ſhrub on which 
theſe grow, riſes about two feet high, having many ſtems, 
which are garniſhed with oblong leaves, ſhaped like thoſe of 
the Box tree, but ſomewhat longer, and re a little ſawed 
on their edges. The flowers are ſhaped like thoſe of the 
Arbutus, or Strawberry-tree, of a greeniſh white colour, 
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g to a dark red toward the top. The fruit are 
about the ſize of large Juniper-berries, and of a deep purple 
colour, having a flue upon them when they are untouched, 
like the blue Plumbs, which rub off with handling. 

The ſecond ſort is of a much humbler growth, ſeldom - 
riſing above ſix or eight inches high. The leaves of this 
are ſo like that of the dwarf Box, as that, at a diſtance, - 
the plants are often taken for it even by perſons of fill. 
This is an evergreen, which grows upon moory ground 
in ſeveral parts of the north, but it 1s full as difficult to 
tranſplant into gardens as the other ſort, though I have 
been aſſured by perſons of credit, that they have ſeen this 
ſort planted to make edgings to the borders of the gardens 
in Norway and Sweden, where the plants may grow much 
better from the cold of thoſe climates, than they will do in 
England, for this is a native of very cold countries. I have 
ſeveral times received plants of this ſort from Greenland, 
by the whale-ſhips. The berries of this ſort are red, and 
have a more agreeable acid flavour than thoſe of the firſt 
ſort. The fruit is frequently uſed for tarts in ſeveral of 
the northern counties, where the plants grow wild upon 
the moors. 

The third fort grows naturally in Virginia, and other 
parts of North America; this has a low ſhrubby ſtalk like 
the ſecond. The leaves are ſmall, oval, pointed, and not 
unlike ſome ſorts of Myrtle; they continue green all the 
year. The flowers come out from the wings of the leaves 
at every joint ; their foot-ſtalks are pretty long, and nod 
downward ; they ſuſtain but one flower; they are ſmall, 
white, and are ſucceeded by ſmall red berries which ſeldom 
ripen here. 

The fourth ſort naturally in marſhy grounds in 
moſt parts of North America. The ftalks of this are ſlender, 
imbricated, and trail upon the ground; the ſcales are briſtly; 
the leaves are oval, entire, and their edges turn backward ; 
the flowers come out from the wings of the ſtalk, of an her- 
baceous white colour, and in their native ſoil are ſucceeded 
by large red berries, but in England the fruit never comes 
to * 

The plants of this ſort are difficult to preſerve in England, 
for they require a mooriſh, boggy ſoil, which ſhould be 
covered with Moſs, and conſtantly kept wet, otherwiſe they 
will not thnve. 

The fifth ſort produces long ſlender branches, not bigger 
than thread, which trail upon the moſſy bogs, ſo are often 
hid by the Moſs. Theſe branches are thinly garniſhed with 
ſmall leaves, about the fize and ſhape of thoſe of Thyme, 
having their upper ſurface of a ſhining green colour, but 
are white underneath. The flowers are generally produced 
toward the extremity of the ſhoots, which are in ſhape I:ke 
thoſe of the former ſorts, but are ſmaller, and of a red co- 
lour ; theſe grow upon long ſlender foot-ſtalks, and are ſuc- 
ceeced by round, red, ſpotted berries, of a ſharp acid fia- 
vour, which are much eſteemed by the inhabitants cf the 
places near the bogs where they grow. Some uſe them for 
tarts, and others eat them with milk or cream. 
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This ſort is a native df bogs, therefore cannot by any art | 


be propagated upon dry land ; but where there are natural 
bogs, the plants may be-taken up carefully, preſerving ſome 
of the ſoil to their. roots, and tranſplanted into the bogs in 
«the autumn ; and if they are once fixed in the place, they 


will ſpread and propagate themſelves in great plenty, and 


' require no farther care. 
he two ſorts firſt mentioned alſo propagate very faſt by 
their creeping roots, ſo that when they are fixed in a proper 
ſoil, they will ſoon overſpread the ground, for the heaths, 
upon which t naturally grow, are generally covered 
with the plants. The fiſt ſort grows with the Heath, their 
roots intermixing together, and frequently is found upon 


ſandy heaths in divers parts of England; but the ſecond ſort: 


grows only upon mooriſh land, where, by its creeping roots, 
the ground 1s ſoon covered with the plants. 


There are ſeveral other ſpecies of this genus, ſome of 


Which are natives of Spain and Portugal, others of Ger- 


many and Hungary, and ſeveral of the northern parts of 


America, from whence thoſe large fruit are brought to 
England, which are uſed by the paſtrycooks of London, 
during the winter ſeaſon, for tarts; but as all theſe ſorts 
naturally grow upon ſwamps and bogs, they are not eaſy to 
. tranſplant into gardens in their native country, ſo as to 
. thrive, or produce fruit, therefore there can be little hopes 
of cultivating them to advantage in England. 

VALANTIA. 

The CHARACTERS are, 

It hath felitary hermaphrodite flowers in the place of the ger- 
men, <which are divided into four ſegments ; it hath four fta- 
mina the length of the petals, terminated by ſmall ſummits, and 
a large ;ermen with a ſender ſtyle, crowned by headed fligmas ; 
the empalement becemes a thick compreſſed capſule, containing cne 

Iced. 
The SrPEcits are, 

1. VaLanT1a (Hiſida) floribus maſculis trifidis, her- 
maphroditici germini hiſpido inſidentibus. Lin. Sp. 1490. 
Valantia with three male flowers fitting on the hiſpid germen cf 
the hermaphrodite floavers. f 

2. VaLanTia (Maralis) floribus maſculis trifidis her- 
maphroditici germine glabro inſidentibus. Sauv. Monſp. 
162. Valantia with three male flowers fitting on the /mecth ger- 
men of the hermaphrodite flowers. 

53. VALANTIA (Zparina) floribus maſculis trifdis pedi- 
cillatis hermaphroditici pedunculo inſidentibùs. Hort. Up- 
ſal. 302. Valamia with trifid male flowers fitting on the foot- 
Halls 7 the Bermapbrodite fiower-. | | 

4. VALANTIA (Articulata) flonbus maſculis quadrifidis, 
pedunculis dichotomis nudis, foliis cordatis. Hort. Upſal. 
302. Valantia with guadriſid male flowers, the pedicles of the 

fiewers forked, ard heart-ſhaped leaves. 

. VaLanTia (Craciata) floribus maſculis quadrifidis, 
3 diphyllis. Hort. Upſal. 302. Falantia with gua- 
drifid male flewzrs, wheſe foot Halls kave taro leaves; or hairy 
Craſſævort. 

Theſe plants are rarely cultivated in gardens, unleſs 
thoſe of botany for the ſake of variety. The four firſt forts 
are trailing annual plants, and if their ſceds are ſown in 
the autumn, they will ſucceed better than in the ſpring ; 
and if their ſeeds are permitted to ſcatter, the plants will 
come up, and require no other culture than to thin them, 
and keep them clean from weeds. 

The fifth ſort is the common Croſswort, which grows 
plentifuly on the fide of banks in many parts of England, 
ſo is rarely admitted into gardens ; but as it ftands in the 
liſt of medicinal plants, ſo I have thought proper to men- 
tion It. 

VALERIANA. Tourn. Inſt. R. H. 131. tab. 5 2. Vale- 
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VAL 
N CruaRaACTERS are, 
be flower has a ſmall! empalement ; it has one tuba lan 
cut into five obtuſe ſegments at the brim, with a * 8 2 
gland on the inſide; it has three ſmall, ere&, aal. ped 2 
mina the length of the petals, terminated by roundiſh fi £ 
wits. The germen is filuated under the floxwer, fi bt N 


ö Fender fiyle, crowned by a thick fligma ; it afterward turn; 


"to a crowned capſule which falls off, in which is lodoed 4 
Angle ſeed. | 1 

The SPpEcits are, 

1. VALERIaNa (Phu) floribus triandris, foliis caulini 

| pinnatis, radicalibus indivifis. Hort. Upſal. 13. Falrrias 
with flowers having three flamina, winged leaves to the Halls. 

but thoſe at the rect undi ide“; Garden Valerian. Gy 

2. VALERIANA (Officina/is) floribus triandris, foliis om. 
nibus pinnatis. Hort. Cliff. 15. Yalerian wvith three flamixa 
to the flowers, and all the leaves winged ; Greater wild Y a,. 
rian. 

3. VALERIANA (Rubra) floribus monandris caudatis 
— 8 1 Hort. Cliff. 15. Valerian 
with flowers having tails, but one ffamina, and /pear- 
| entire leaves ; Red Valerian. 4 ** 

4. VALERIANA (Arguſtiſolia) floribus monandris cau- 
datis, folus linearibus 1ntegerrimis. Valerian with tailed 
flowers having ene lamina, and linear entire leaves; Narroy. 
leaved red V. 1 | 

5. VAaLERIana (Calcitrapa) floribus monandris, foliis 
pinnatifidis. Hort. Upſal. 14. Valerian with faxers having 
cne flamina, and cuing- pointed leaves. 

6. VALERI ANA (Pyrenaica) floribus triandris, foliis cor- 
datis ſerratis petiolatis, ſummis ternatis. Hort. Cliff. 15, 
Valerian with three ſtamina to the flowers, and heart-ſpaped 
| Javed leaves growing on foot-flalks, placed by threes at the 
top. | | 

7. VALERIAN A (Celtica) floribus triandris, foliis ovato- 
oblongis obtuſis integerrimis. Lin. Mat. Med. 23. Valerian 
with three lamina to the flowers, and oblong, oval, blunt, 
entire leaves; Celtic Nard. 

8. VaLERIana (Siberica) floribus tetandris æqualibus, 
foliis pinnatifidis, ſeminibus palea ovali adnatis. Hort. 
Upſal. 13. Yaterian with four equal lamina to the floxwers, 
wwing-fpcinted leaves, and ſeeds faſlencd to an oval huſk. 

9. VaLERIana (Locufta) floribus triandris, caule di- 
chotomo, foliis linearibus. Flor. Suec. 32. Valerian <uith 
a foried [tult, ard ſpear-/paped entire leaves ; Cora ſallad, er 
Lembs-lettuce. 

10. VALERIANA (Fificaria) caule dichotomo, foliis lan- 
ceolatis ſerratis, calycibus inflatis. Hort. C if. 16. Falericn 
with a forked talk, ſpear-ſhaped ſawed leaves, and ſaucllien 
empalements. | 

11. VaLER1ana (Coronata) caule dichotomo, ſoliis lan- 
ceolatis dentatis, fructu ſexdentato. Hort. Cliff. 16. # ale- 
rian with a ferked ftalt, ſprar-ſhaped ind:nied leaves, and a 
fruit having fix indentures. 

12. VaLERIlaxa (Cornucepia) floribus diandris ringen- 
tibus, foliis ovatis ſeſülibus. Hort. Cliff 15. Falerian with 
a ringen jicwer having two lamina, and oval leave: ſet cliſe 
to the talk. 

There are ſome other ſpecies of this genus which grow 
naturally ia England, and others in different parts of Eu- 
rope; but, as they are ſeldom cultivated in gardens, they 
are mou, left the work ſhould ſwell beyond its iutended 
bulk. 

The firſt of theſe ſorts is propagated in England for me- 
dicinal uſe, and is called in the ſhops by the name of Phu, 
to diſtinguiſh it from the Mountain Valerian, which is alſo 
uſed in medicine, and is preferred to all the other ſorts by 
the modern phyſicians, though the roots of the firſt are ſtill 
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continued in ſome of the capital medicines, and are by 
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ſome eſteemed equal in virtue, if not ſuperior, to the wild 


ſort. 
This hath thick, fleſhy, jointed roots, which ſpread near 


the ſurface of the ground in a very irregular manner, eroſſing 
each other, and matting together by their ſmall fibres; 
they have a very ſt 
lower leaves, which riſe immediately from the root, are 
many of them entire; others are divided into three, five, 
or ſeven obtuſe ſmooth lobes, of a pale n colour. The 
ſtalks riſe three or four feet high ; they are hollow, and fend 
out branches from their ſide by pairs, garniſhed with winged 
leaves, placed oppoſite at each joint, which are compoſed 
of four or five pair of long narrow lobes, terminated by an 
odd one. The branches are terminated by flowers, diſpoſed 
in form of an umbel, which are ſmall, tubulous, white, 
and cut lightly at the brim into five parts; theſe are ſuc- 
ceeded by oblong flat ſeeds, having a downy crown. It 
grows naturally in Alfatia, but has been long cultivated in 
our gardens. 

It is propagated by parting of its roots, either in the 
ſpring or autumn, but the latter is much preferable; theſe 
ſhould be planted in beds of freſh earth about two feet 
aſunder, for they commonly fpread and multiply very faſt. 
If the ſeaſon is dry, you muft water the plants until they 


have taken root ; after which they will require no farther | 


care but to keep them clcan from weeds, and in autumn, 
when their leaves are decayed, the roots ſhould be taken 
up and dried for uſe. | OY 


in ſhady places, in divers parts of England. The roots of 
this, which grow wild upon ſuch foils, are much preferable 
to thoſe of the ſame kind which are cultivated in gardens, 
when gathered from their native places of growth, where 
they are ſmaller, but have a ſtronger flavour. 

The roots of this plant are compoſed of long fleſhy 
fibres, which unite in heads. All the leaves of this fort are 
winged ; thoſe at the bottom are compoſed of broader lobes 
than thoſe on the ſtalks ; they are notched on their edges, 
and are hairy. The ſtalks, in their natural fituation, ſel- 
dom grow more than a foot high, but, when the roots are 
cultivated in a garden, they grow twice that height ; theſe 
are channelled, hollow, hairy, and garniſhed at each joint 
with two winged leaves placed oppoſite, whoſe lobes are 
very narrow and almoſt entire. At the upper part of the 
ſtalk comes out two ſmall fide branches oppoſite; theſe, and 
alſo the principal ſtalk, are terminated by cluſters of flow- 
ers, formed into a kind of umbel, which are ſhaped like 
thoſe of the firſt ſort but ſmaller, and have a tinge of pur- 
pie on their outſide. 

This plant may alſo be propagated by parting the roots 
either in ſpring or autumn, as was directed for the firſt ſort, 
but ſhould always be planted upon a dry, freſh, undunged 
foil, in which, though the roots will not make near fo 
great progreſs as in a rich moiſt ſoil, yet they will be 
much preferable for uſe. Theſe roots ſhould alſo be taken 
up, when the leaves decay in autumn, and preſerved dry 
until uſed. 

The third ſort grows naturally in rough ſtony places in 
the ſouth of France, and in Italy, but has been long culti- 
vated in the Engliſh gardens for ornament. - 

The roots of this fort are ligneous, and as thick as a 
man's finger, ſpreading very wide. The ſtalks riſe three 
izet high; they are ſmooth, of a grayiſh colour, and hol- 
low, garniſhed at each joint with ſmooth ſpear- ſnaped 
leaves. The upper part of the ſtalk ſends out branches by 
pairs, which, with the principal ftalk, are terminated with 
red flowers growing in cluſters, which have long tubes, cut 
into five parts at the top, and from the tube is ſent out a 
ſpur or heel, like the flowers of Larkſpur, It flowers moſt 


ſcent, eſpecially when dry. The | 
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part of ſummer, and the ſeeds ripen accordingly in ſuc- 


ceſſion. 

There is a varie ty of this with white flowers, and one 
with pale fleſh-coloured flowers, but they do not differ in 
any other reſpeR. 

It is eafily propagated by parting of the roots in autumn,: 
or by ſowing of the ſeeds foon after they are ripe, in a 
ſhady border, where the plants will ſometimes come up the 
ſame autumn, eſpecially if the ſeaſon proves moiſt, other- 
wiſe they will not appear till the following ſpring. When 
theſe are fit to remove, they ſhould be tranſplanted into 
beds at about nine inches or a foot aſunder, obſerving to 
water them till they have taken new root ; after which they 
w1ll require no farther care but to keep them clear from 
weeds, and in autumn they muſt be tranſplanted where they 
are to remain. WOES 

Theſe plants grow large, therefore ſhould have room, ſo 
are not proper furniture for (mall gardens. When the 


ſeeds of theſe plants light on joints of old walls or build- 


ings, the plants will come up, and thrive as well as in the 
und, and will continue much longer, ſo the ſeeds may 
ſcattered between the ſtones of grottos and ſuch like 
buildings, where the plants will flower from May till the 
froſt ſtops them, and will make a good appearance. 
The fourth fort grows about Montpelier, and upon mount 
Baldus in Italy. The root of this is ligneous, but not ſo 


large as that of the former fort ; the ſtalks riſe about two 


feet high or better, and branch out on each fide from the 
The ſecond fort is generally found upon dry chalky foils, | 


root to within fix inches of the top, garniſhed with leaves 
which are as narrow as thoſe of Flax, The upper part of 
the ſtalk is naked, and terminated by a compact cluſter of 
bright red flowers, ſhaped like thoſe of the former ſort, but 
ſmaller. 

The fifth ſort grows naturally in Spain and Portugal ; it 
is an annual plant, which periſhes ſoon after the ſeeds are 
ripe. The lower leaves, which ſpread on the ground, are 
cut into many obtuſe ſegments ; the ſtalks, when the plants 
are 1n round, will riſe near a foot and a half high, 
but on dry ftony ſoils not half ſo high, and when they 

row out of the joints of old walls, not more than three 
inches; they are hollow, ſmooth, and ſend out branches by 
pairs from the upper joints, garniſhed with wing-pointed: 
leaves, whoſe lobes or ſegments are very narrow. The 
ſtalk and branches are terminated by tufts of flowers ſhaped 
like thoſe of the Garden Valerian, but ſmaller, and have 
a fleſh-coloured tinge at the top. The ſeeds have a down, 
which helps to ſpread them, ſo 1t propagates without care. 

The fixth fort grows naturally on the Pyrenean moun- 
tains ; this has a fibrous perennial root, from which come 
out many heart-ſhaped leaves, ſtanding upon foot-ſtalks 
more than a foot in length. The leaves are bluntly ſawed 
on their edges, ſmooth, and of a bright green on their up- 
per ſide, but their under fide is pale and a little hairy. 
The ſtalks riſe three feet high; they are hollow, chan- 
nelled, and ſend out branches oppoſite toward the top, 
garniſhed with leaves placed oppoſite, which are ſhaped 
like thoſe below, but pointed, and frequently at the top 
there are three leaves placed round the ſtalk, ſtanding upon 
ſhort foot-ſtalks. The ſtalk and branches are terminated 
by pale fieſh-coloured flowers, diſpoſed in form of umbels, 
which have very ſhort ſpurs or heels. The ſeeds ripen in 
July, which are crowned with down, whereby they are 
tranſported to a diſtance. LE. 

This plant delights in ſhade and a moilt foil; it n ay be 
propagated by ſowing of the ſeeds on a ſhady border ſoon 
after they are ripe, and when the plants come up, they 
ſhould be treated in the ſame way as is before directed for 
the third ſort. 


The 
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The ſeventh ſort grows alls upon the Alps and Sty- 
rian mountains; this was . e 14 Dr. Allione from 
Turin, who gathered it ofthe Alps near that place; it is 
a very humble plant. The ftalks trail upon the ground 
among the Moſs, and put out roots at their joints, which 


and entire; the flower - ſtalks riſe three or four inches high, 

niſhed with two or three pair of ſmall oval leaves; the 

owers are ſmall, of a pale incarnate colour, and are formed 
in a looſe ſpike fitting very cloſe to the ſtalk. 

This plant is difficult to preſerve in gardens, for it natu- 

rally grows upon rocky mountains which are covered with 
Moſs, where the ſnow continues fix or ſeven months, ſo it 
* a very cold ſituation and a ſtony ſoil. 
The eighth ſort grows naturally in Siberia; this is a bi- 
ennial plant, which flowers and produces ſeeds the ſecond 
year, and then decays. The leaves of this are winged 7 
the lobes of the lower leaves are oblong, oval, ending in 
roundiſh points; the ſtalks riſe a foot high, garniſhed with 
leaves, compoſed of four or five pair of lobes, terminated 
by a broad one, which is cut into three or five points. The 
lobes are acute-pointed ; the leaves are ſmooth, placed by 
pairs, and fit cloſe to the ſtalks. The upper part of the 
ftalk has two pair cf branches; the lower pair are near 
three inches long, but the upper are not half that length ; 
theſe, and alſo the principal ſtalk, are terminated by bright 
yellow flowers, collected in a fort of umbel, ſhaped like 
thoſe of the firſt ſort. It is propagated by ſeeds, which 
ſhould be ſown where the plants are to remain ; this may 
be performed either in autumn, ſoon after they are ripe, or 
in the ſpring ; they have ſucceeded with me equally at both 
ſeaſons. When the plants come up, they muſt be thinned 
where they are too cloſe, and kept clean from weeds, which 
1s all the culture they require. 

The ninth ſort is the common Corn-ſallad which is culti- 
vated 1n gardens, but is found growing naturally upon arable 
land amongſt the Corn in many parts of England; this is 
an annual plant, which dies when it has perfected its ſeeds. 
The lower leaves of this are oblang, and broad at their 
points, which are rounded, and narrowed at their baſe, 
where they embrace each other. From between the leaves 
ariſes an angular ſtalk, from three to eight or nine inches 
high, which divides into two branches which ſpread from 
each other, and theſe both divide again into two other in 
like-manner, garniſhed with leaves ſhaped like thoſe at the 
bottom, but ſmaller, placed by pairs at each joint. The 
branches are terminated by cluſters of white flowers, ſhaped 
like thoſe of the other ſpecies, which are ſucceeded by 
pretty large roundiſh ſeeds a little compreſſed on one fide. 
FT ſceds are very apt to drop before they have changed 
colour. | , 

It is cultivated as a ſallad-herb for the ſpring, but, hav- 
ing a ſtrong taſte which is not agreeable to many palates, it 
is not ſo much in uſe as it was formerly; it is propagated 
by ſeeds, which ſhould be ſown the latter end of Auguſt, 
then the firſt rains will bring up the plants, which ſhould be 
hoed to thin them where they are too cloſe, and to deſtro 
the weeds. Early in the ſpring the plants will be fit for 
uſe. The younger the plants are when uſed, the leſs ſtrong 
will be their taſte, ſo they may ſupply the table in a ſcarcity 
of other herbs. When the ſeeds of this ſort are ſown in the 
ſpring, if the ſeaſon proves dry, the plants will not appear 
till autumn or the ſpring following; beſides, in ſummer the 
herb is not ſo fit for uſe. I have 4 the ſeeds of this 
plant lie in the ground many years, when they have hap- 
pened to be buried deep, and upon being turned up to the 
air, the plants have come up as thick as if the ſeeds had 
been newly ſown. 


There are two other ſpecies of this which grow naturally | 
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{well into knobs or tubers. The leaves are oblong, oval, 
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in England, but, as they are ſeldom admitted into par. 
dens, I have not enumerated them ; theſe are by ſome ſup. 

to be only accidental varieties, but I have ſown 
them all ſeveral years, and have never found either of 
them alter. | 

The tenth ſort grows naturally in Candia; this is an an- 
nual plant, whoſe ftalks riſe fix or eight inches high, and 
divide by pairs like the former. The leaves are much nar. 
rower than thoſe of the former, end in acute 12 and 
are ſawed on their edges; the flowers are like thoſe of the 
former ſort, but have a ſwollen bladder empalement, which 
incloſes the ſeeds. 

The eleventh ſort grows naturally in Italy. The leaves 
at bottom are long, round- pointed, and deeply notched on 
their edges ; the ſtalk riſes near a foot high, ſending out 
branches oppoſite ; the upper part divides by pairs in the 
ſame manner as the former. The flowers are collected 
in globular heads, are of an herbaceous white colour, and 
are ſucceeded by ſtarry fruit having fix indentures. "This 
and the former ſort are ſuppoſed to be only varieties arifing 
from the ſame ſeeds, but I have ſown them more than thirty 

ears, and have not obſerved either of them vary. 

The twelfth ſort grows paturally in the arable fields in 
Sicily and Spain; this 1s an annual * The ſtalks are 
channelled, of a purpliſh colour, eight or nine inches high, 

arniſhed with oval ſmooth leaves, placed by pairs at each 
Joint, fitting cloſe to the ſtalks, of a lucid green. From 
each fide of the talk ſprings out ſlender branches, but the 
upper part divides into two ſpreading branches like the 
other ſorts. The joints are ſwelling, and the branches 
divide again by pairs, which are terminated by cluſters of 
red flowers, ſhaped like thoſe of the red Valerian, but 
larger ; they have two leaves cloſe under the bunches, 
embracing the ſtalks with their baſe. When the flowers 
are paſt, the fruit ſtretches out in ſhape of a cornucopia, 
or horn of plenty. : 

Theſe three ſorts are propagated by. ſeeds, which ſhould 
be ſown in autumn where the plants are to remain. When 
theſe come up, they will require no other culture but to 
thin them where they are too cloſe, and keep them clean 
from weeds. The plants, which riſe in autumn, will live 
through the winter, and come early to flower the following 
ſummer, ſo will produce good ſeeds ; whereas thoſe which 
are ſown in the ſpring, do not ripen their ſeeds unleſs the 
ſeaſon proves warm. | 
VALERIANA GRACA. See PoLtEmonNium. 

' VALERIANELLA. See VaLER1aNa. 

VANILLA. Plum. Gen. Nov. 25. tab. 28. 

The CHARACTERS are, 

1: has a frag Hall. The flowers are included in ſheaths fit- 
ting upon the germen, and have no empalement ; they have five 
obleng petals which ſpread open very wide, with turbinated nec- 
tariums, whoſe baſe are tubulous,. fituated on the back fide of the 
petals ; their brims are oblique and bifid ; the upper lip is Hort 
ard irifid; the under one runs out in a long point; they have 
tes very ert lamina ſitting upon the printal, and the ſummits 
are faſtened to the upper lip of the necturium; they have long, 
fender, contorted germen, ſituated under the flower, jupperting 
a ſhort le faſtened to the upper lip of the nectarium, crewwned 
by an obſolete figma. The germen afterward becomes a long, 
taper, fleſhy pod, including many ſmall ſeeds. 

The SPEC1Es are, 

1. VaniLLa (Mexicana) foliis oblongo-ovatis mucro- 
natis, nervoſis, floribus alternis. Vanilla with oblong, oval, 
acute-pointed, weined leaves, and flowers growing alternately. 

2. VANILLA (Axillaris) foliis oblongis obtuſis, com- 
preſſis articulatis, floribus alaribus. Vanilla with oblong, 
blunt, compreſſed, jointed leaves, and flowers procceding from 


the fides of the talks g The 


9 


aud by which the 
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The frſt fort is that which the Spaniards cultivate in the 
Weil · Indies, which we ſhall deſcribe hereafter. 

The fecond fort was ſent me from Carthagena in New 
Spain, where it grows naturally; this bas a climbing ſtalk, 
ſending out roots from the joints, which faſten to the ſtems 


= VAN 
| and as theſe plants require the ſame degree of heat in win- 
ter, they will agree well together. EET | 
When theſe plants are deſigned for propagation in the 


warm parts of America, there is notbing more required than 
to make cuttings of about three or four joints in length. 


of trees dr any neighbouring ſupport, and climb to a great | which ſhould be planted cloſe to the ſtems. of trees, in low 


ight. The leaves, which come out fingly 
— ſmooth, and jointed. The oy 


ers come out 


from the ſide of the branches, ſhaped like thoſe of the | are well rooted, would overbear and de 


at each joint, { marſhy places, and to keep down other troubleſome plants, 


which, if permitted to grow about the cuttings before they 


ſtroy them ; but, 


great Bee Orchis, but longer: the galea or helmet of the | after they are eſtabliſhed, and have faſtened their ſhoots to 


flower is of a: pale Pink colour, and the labia is purple. 
This plant flowered in the Chelſea garden, but wanting its 
proper ſupport, it lived but one year. | 


There are two or three varieties of the firſt fort, which | nooriſhed.. 


differ in the colour of their flowers and the length of their 
s; and there are many other ſpecies which 
turally in both the Indies, which have been brought to 
this genus, but thoſe above-mentioned are all I have ſeen 
growing. | 
The plant, which 


produces the fruit called Vanilla or Ba- 
nilla by the Spaniards, hath a trailing ſtem, ſomewhat like 
common lvy, but not ſo woody, which faſtens itſelf to 

whatever tree graws near it, by ſmall fibres. or roots pro- 

duced at every joint, which faſten to the bark of the tree, 

plants are often nouriſhed, when they are 

cut or broken off from the root a conſiderable height from 

the ground, in like manner as the Ivy is often ſeen in Eng- 
land. The leaves are as large as thoſe of the common 
Laurel, but are not of ſo thick a ſubſtance; they are pro- 
duced alternately at every joint, of a lively green 4 
on the upper ſide, but paler underneath. The ſtems of 
theſe plants ſhoot into many branches, which faſten them- 
ſelves alſo to the branches of the trees, by which means 
they riſe to the height of eighteen or twenty feet, and 
ſpread quite over ſame of the imaller trees, to which they 
are joined. 'The flowers are of a greeniſh yellow colour, 


' 


mixed. with white, which, when fallen, are ſucceeded by 


the fruit, which are fix or ſeven inches long. 
The, fart which is manufaQured, grows not only in the 


Bay of Campeachy, but alſo at Carthagena, at the Carac- 


cas, Honduras, Darien, and Cayen, at all which places 
the fruit 1s gathered and preſerved, but is rarely found in 
any of the Englic ſettiements in America, though it might 
be. eaſily carried. thither and propagated ; for the ſhoots of 
theſe plants are full of juice, ſo may be eafily tranſported, 
becapſe they will continue freſh out of the ground for ſe- 
veral months.' I bad ſome branches of this plant, which 
were gathered by Mr. Robert Millar. at Campeachy, and 
ſent oyer between papers by way of ſample, and had been 
at leaſt ix months gathered when I received them; but 
upon opening the papers found the leaves rotten, with 
the maiſture contained in them, and the paper was alſo 
periſhed with it, but the ſtems appeared freſh ; upon which 


1 planted ſome of them in ſmall pots, and plunged them 


into a hot-bed of tanners bark, where they ſoon put out 
leaves, and ſent forth roots from their joints; but, as theſe 
plants naturally faſten themſelves to the tems of the trees, 
in the woods where they grow naturally, fo it is with great 
difficulty that they are kept alive, when they have not the 


fame ſupport; therefore, whoever would - preſerve any of 


theſe plants in Europe, ſhould plant them in tubs of earth, 
near the ſtem of ſome vigorous American tree, which re-. 
quires a ſtove, and can bear a great deal of water, becauſe 
the Venillas muſt be plentifully watered in the ſummer ſea- 
ion, otherwiſe they will not thrive. They require alſo to 
be ſhaded from the ſun by tgees, ſo that if theſe are planted 
at the foot of the Hernandia, or Jack-in-a-Box, whoſe leaves 
are very large, and afford a good ſhade, they will ſucceed 


the ſtems of the trees, they are not in much danger of bein 
injured by neighbouring plants, though, when the grou 
is kept clear from weeds, the plants will be much better 


| 1. 
Theſe plants do not produce flowers until they are grown 


na- | ſtrong ; ſo that the inhabitants affirm, that it is fix or ſeven 


_ from the planting to the time of their ing fruit; 
ut when they begin to flower and fruit, they continue for 
ſeveral years bearing, and this without any culture; and as 
it is a commodity which bears x good y_ it is well worth 
cultivating in ſeveral of the Engliſh ſettlements, eſpecially 
as they will grow on moiſt woody places, where. the land 
1s not cleared from timber. 13 3 11 1275 
The method uſed to preſerve the fruit is, when it turns 
of a yellow colour, and begins to open, to gather it, and 
lay it in ſmall heaps to ferment two or three days, in the 
ſame manner as is practiſed for the Cocoa or Chocolate 
pods; then they ſpread them in the ſun to dry, and when 
they are about halt dried, they flat them with their hands,“ 
and afterwards rub them over with the oil of Palma 
Chriſti, or of the Cocoa; then they expoſe them to the ſun 
again to dry, and afterward they rub them over with oil a 
ſecond time; then they put them in ſmall bundles, cover- 
ing them with the leaves of the Indian Reed to ſcreen them 
from air. 7. Bi 
Theſe plants uce but one crop of fruit in a year, 
which is commonly ripe in May, fit for gathering, for-they 
do not let them remain on the plants to be perfectly mature, 
becauſe then they are not fit for uſe; but when they are 
about half changed yellow, they eſteem them better far 
keeping than when they are changed to a dark brown cq- 
lour ; at which time the fruit ſplits, and ſhews a great 
quantity of ſmall ſeeds, which are incloſed within it. While 
the fruit is green, it affords no remarkable ſcent, but as it 
ripens, it emits a moſt grateful aromatic ſcent. When the 
frait begins to open, the birds attack them and devour aſl 
the ſeeds very greedily, but do not eat any other part of 
the fruit, 
The fruit which are brought to Europe, are of a dark 
brown colour, about fix inches long, and ſcarce an inch 
broad; they are wrinkled on the outſide, and full of a vaſt 
number of black ſeeds, like grains of ſand, of a pleaſant 
ſmell, like Balſam of Peru. ? A g 
The fruit is only uſed in England as an ingredient, in 
Chocolate, to which it gives a pleaſant flavour to ſome pa- 
lates, but to others it is very diſagreeable; but the Spanzth 
phyſicians in America uſe it in medicine, and eſteem jt. 
grateful to the ſtomach and brain, for expelling of wind, 
to provoke urine, to reſiſt poiſon, and cure the bite of ve- 
nomous animals. 155 | 1 
As this plant is fo eafily e e by cuttings, it is 
very ſtrange that the inhabitants of America ſhould .* 
to cultivate it, eſpecially as it is an ingredient in their Che- 
colate, which is ſo much drank all over America; but, as 
the Engliſh have in a manner quite neglected the culture of 
the Cocoa, it is no wonder they ſhould neglect this, finge 
the former was cultivated in great plenty by the Spaniards 
in Jamaica, while that iſland remained in their poſſeſſion ; 


better thay when they are. expoſed in ſingle pots alone; 


. ſo that the Engliſh had an example before them, if they 
5. M | „ o 
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would have followed it; whereas the Vanilla was not found 
growing there ; and therefore it is not to be ſuppoſed, that 
the perſons, who were ſo indolent as to quit the culture of 
many valuable plants then growing on the ſpot, ſhould be 
at the trouble of introducing any new ones. ; 
- VEGETABLE, a term applied to all plants, conſidered 
as capable of growth, i. e. to all natural bodies, which have 


not for ſenſation. | 

VEGETATION is the act whereby plants receive nou- 
riſhment and grow, and fignifies the way of growth, or in- 
creaſe of bulk, parts, and dimenſions proper to all trees, 
ſhrubs, plants, and herbs, &c. 

In ſome trees it is chiefly the roots which vegetate ; ſo 
that if they are cut into as many pieces as reaſonably may 
be, if theſe pieces are but planted in the ground, they quickly 

grow, as is ſcen in the Elm, and many other trees. 
In ſome it is ſeated both in the roots, and all over the 
trunk and branches, as in the Willow and other kinds, 
which, if cut into a thouſand pieces, it is ſcarce 
deſtroy or kill them, unleſs they are ſtripped of both their 
'barks; for if they are in the earth but the length of three 
or four inches, they will put out roots and branches, fo will 
certainly again. | | 

The uſe of this principle of life is accounted to be for the 
— — of the indigeſted ſalts, which aſcend through the 


- the tree they are helping to form, . though perhaps the root 
nr likewiie aſſiſt in the work. 

Theſt things being preſuppoſed in the ſpring of the year, 

as ſoon hs the ſun begins to warm the earth, and the rains 

melt the latent ſalts, the whole work of Vegetation is ſet on 

foot; then the — fibres ſeek for food, which has been 

prepared as aforeſaid. 

"There are ſome who ſuppoſe that ſubterraneous fires are 
concerned in the work of Ve 
plants; yet as, upon the beſt obſervation that can be made, 
none can pretend to have diſcovered any heat or fumigation 
to ĩſſue from the bowels of the earth, adequate to the meaneſt 
artificial fire, it is plain that the ſun is the principle, and 
ſo may be called the Father of Vegetation, and the earth 
the Mother, the rain and air being neceſſary co-efficients 
in this ſarprifi N 

The curious Malpighius has very accurately delivered 
the proceſs of nature in the Vegetation of plants to the effect 
following: | 

The ovum or ſeed of the plant being excluded out of 
the ovary (which is called the pod or huſk,) and requiring 
farther foſtering and brooding, is committed to the earth. 
The earth, like a kind mother, having received it into her 
boſom, does not only perform the office of incubation, by 
her own warm vapours and exhalations, in conjunftion with 
the heat of the ſun, but gradually ſupplies what the ſeed 
requires to its farther growth, as abounding every-where 
with canals and finuſes, in which the dew and rain water, 
impregnated with fertile ſalts, glide like the chyle and 
blood 1n the arteries, &c. of animals. | 

This moiſture, meeting with the new- depoſited ſeed, is 
percolated or ſtrained through the pores or pipes of the 
outer rind or huſk, anſwering to the ſecundines of fetuſes, 
on the infide whereof he one or more, commonly two, 
thick ſeminal leaves, correſponding to the placenta in wo- 


ically formed for generation and accretion, but 


poſſible to 


roots, here they are ſuppoſed to aſſimulate the nature of 


tion, or the growth of 


to the trunk of the 


— —— 
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This fermented Ii nor is conveyed by the umbilical veſſel 
the trunk of — and to the germ or be. 
which is contiguous to it, upon which/a Vegetation and in- 
creaſe of the plant ſuecee lt. 
As to the v ble matter, or the food where the plants 
grow, there is ſome doubt. It hath been a general Opinion 
amongſt almoſt all the modern naturaliſts, f the Vegeta- 
tion of plants, and even of minerals too, is principally owin 
to water, Which not only ſerves as a vehicle to convey to 
them the fine rich earth, &c. 2 for their nouriſhment 
but being tranſmuted into the body of the plant, affords the 
greateſt part, if not all the matter with which they are 
nouriſhed, and by which they and increaſe in bigneſs, 
This opinion is countenanced by very great names, parti. 
cularly by the ingenious Dr. Woodward, who, in order to 
aſcertain this point, made many curious experiments; an 
account of which may be ſeen in the Tranſactions of the 
Royal Society. | 

The vegetable matter being very fine and light, is ſur. 
prifingly apt and diſpoſed to attend water in all its motions, 
and follow it into each of its receſſes, as ars from many 
inſtances, percolate it with all the care imaginable, filter 
it with ever ſo many filtrations, yet ſome terreſtrial matter 
will remain. 


Dr. Woodward filtred water through ſeveral ſheets of : 


thick paper, and after that through very cloſe fine cloth, 


twelve times double, and this over and over; and yet a 


conſiderable quantity of this matter diſcovered itſelf in the 
water after all. | , 

Now if it thus paſſes interſtices that are ſo very ſmall and 
fine along with the water, it is leſs ftrange it ſhould attend 
it in its paſſage through the duQts and paſſages of plants. 
It is true, filtring and diſtilling of water interrupts, and 
makes it quit ſome of the earthy matter it was before im- 
pregnated withal ; but then that which continues with the 
water after this, is fine and light, and ſuch conſequently as 
is in a peculiar manner fit for the growth and nouriſhment: 
of vegetables. | 

And this is the caſe of rain water. The quantity of ter- 
reſtrial matter it bears up into the atmoſphere is not great; 
but what it doth bear up is chiefly of that light kind, or 
vegetable matter, and « th too perfectly dĩſſolved, and re- 
duced to ſingle corpuſcles, all fit to enter the tubes and 
veſſels of plants ; 'on which account it is that this water is 
ſo very fertile and prolific. 

Hence it is, that in agriculture, be the earth never fo 
rich, , and fit for production of Corn; or other 
vegetables, little will come of it, unleſs the particles be 
ſeparated and looſe ; and it is on this account ſuch pains 
are beſtowed in the digging, tilling, ploughing, fallowing, 
harrowing, and breaking the clodded lumps of earth ; and 
it is the ſame way that ſea ſalt, nitre, and other ſalts pro- 
mote Vegetation. 

It is evident to obſervation, how apt all ſorts of ſalts are 
to be wrought upon by moiſture, how eaſily they run with 
it; and when theſe are drawn off, and have deſerted the 
lumps with which they are incorporated, they muſt moulder 


immediately, and fall aſunder in courſe. 


Lime likewiſe is in the ſame way ſerviceable in this 
affair. The huſbandmen ſay, it does not fatten, but only 


| mellows the ground; by which they mean, it doth not con- 


tain any thing in itſelf, that is of the ſame nature with the 


vegetable mould, or afford any matter fit for the formation 
| of plants, but merely ſoftens and relaxes the earth ; by that 
ior bladders, with a tube correſponding to the navel-ſtrings | means rendering it more capable of entering the ſeeds and 
in animals. : | | vegetables ſet in it, in order to their nouriſhment, than 
The moiſture of the earth, ſtrained through the rind of | otherwiſe it would have been. | 
the ſeed, is received into theſe veſiculæ, which cauſes a If therefore the ſoil, wherein any vegetable or ſeed is 
flight fermentation with the proper juice before contained | planted, contains all or moſt of the ingredients, and thoſe 
- wherein In 


| men, and the cotyledons in brutes. 
| The ſeed-leaves conſiſt of a great number of little veſiculæ 
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in due quantity, it will grow and thrive, otherwiſe it will 
not. If there be not as many ſorts of corpuſcles as are re- 
quiſite for the conftitution of the main and more eſſential 
parts of 'the plant, it will not proſper at all. If there are 
theſe, and not in ſufficient plenty, it will never arrive to its 
natural ſtature; or if any of the leſs neceſſary and eſſential 
corpuſcles are wanting, there will be ſome failure in the 
lant. It will be defeQtive in ſmell, taſte, colour, and 
other way. | 
Indeed it is inconceivable, how one uniform homogene- 
ous matter, having its principles, or original parts, of the 
ſame ſubſtance, conſtitution, magnitude, figure, and gra- 
vity, ſhould conſtitute bodies ſo unlike in all thoſe reſpects, 
as vegetables of different kinds are, nay even as the dif- 
ferent parts of the ſame vegetable ; that one ſhould a 
refinous, another a milky, a third a yellow, and a fourth a 
red juice in its veins ; that one affords a fr t, another 
an offenſive ſmell; one ſweet to the taſte, another acid, 
bitter, acerb, anſtere, &c. that one ſhould be nouriſhing, 
| another poiſonous ; one purging, another aſtringent; and 
theſe all receive their nouriſhment from the ſame ſoil. 
But a proof of this matter is, that the foil once proper 
for the protection of ſome ſort of vegetables, does not ever 
continue ſo, but in tract of time loſes its property; ſooner 
in ſome lands, and later in others. | 
As for example: If Wheat be ſown upon land proper for 
that grain, the firſt crop will ſucceed very well, and per- 
haps the ſecond and third, as long as the ground is in heart, 
as the farmers call it; but in a few years it will produce no 
more, if ſowed with that Corn; ſome other grain it may, 
as Barley ; and after this has been ſown ſo oft, that the 
land can bring no more of it, it may afterward yield ſome 
good Oats, and perhaps Peaſe after them. 
At length it becomes barren ; the vegetative matter that 
at firſt it abounded with, being reduced by the ſucceſſive 
crops, and moſt of it borne off, each ſort of grain takes 
out that peculiar matter that is proper for its own nouriſh- 
ment. : 
It may be brought to bear another ſeries of the ſame ve- 
getables, but not till it is ſupplied with another fund of 


by the ground's lying fallow for ſome time, till the rain hath 
poured a freſh ſtock upon it, or by the manuring it. 

That this ſupply is of the like fort, is evident by the 
ſeveral manures found beſt to promote the Vegetation, 
which are chiefly either of parts of vegetables, or of ani- 
mals; of animals, which either derive their own nouriſh- 
ment immediately from vegetable bodies, or from other 
animals that do ſo; in particular, the blood, excrements, 
and urine of animals that do ſo; ſhaving of horns and 
hoofs, hair, feathers, calcined ſhells, lees of wine and beer, 
aſhes of all ſorts of vegetable bodies, leaves, ſtraw, roots, 
and ſtubble, turned into the earth by ploughing, or other- 
wiſe, to rot and diſſolve there. . 
Theſe are our beſt manures, and, being vegetable ſub- 
ſtances, when refunded back again into the earth, ſerve for 
the formation of other bodies. | 

But to apply this to gardens, where the trees, ſhrubs, 
and herbs, after their having continued in one ſtation till 
they have derived thence the greateſt part of the matter fit 
for their increaſe, will decay and degenerate, unleſs either 
freſh earth, or ſome fit manure, be applied to them. 

It is true they may maintain themſelves there for ſome 
time, by ſending forth roots farther and farther, to an ex- 
tent all round, to fetch in more proviſion ; but at laſt they 
2 have a freſh ſupply oma to them, or they wall 

ay. 

All theſe inſtances_argue a particular terreſtrial matter, 
and not water, for the ſubject to which plants owe their in- 


matter of the like fort with what it firſt contained, either 


—— 
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creaſe; were it water only, there would be no need of ma: 
nures, or changing the ſpecies ; the rain falls in all-places, 


in this field and in that, indifferently, on one fide of an 
orchard or garden, as well as the other; nor could there 
be any reaſon, why a tract of land ſhould yield Wheat one 
year and not the next, fince the rain ſhowers down all alike. 
upon the earth. | 

That the concourſe of heat is really neceſſary in Vegeta- 
tion, appears from all the experiments, and alſo from na- 
ture, from the fields and foreſts, gardens and orchards. 
We ſee in autumn, as the ſun's power is gradually leſs and 
leſs, ſo its effect on plants is emitted, and Vegetation ſlackens 
by little and little, 

Its failure is firſt diſcernible in trees, which, being raiſed 
higheſt above the earth, require a more intenſe heat to ele- 
vate the water charged with nouriſhment to their tops ; ſo 
that, for want of freſh ſupport and nutriment, they ſhed 
their leaves, unleſs ſupported by a very firm and hard con- 
ſtitution, as our evergreens are, Next, the ſhrubs part 
with theirs; then the herbs and lower tribes, the heat at 
length not being ſufficient to ſupply even to theſe, though 
ſo near the earth, the fund of their nouriſhment. | 

As the heat returns the ſucceeding (| ring, they all recruit 
again, and are furniſhed with freſh r tine and verdure ; 
but firſt, thoſe which are loweſt and neareſt the earth, and 
that require a leſs degree of heat to raiſe the water with its 
earthy charge into them, then the ſhrubs and higher vege- 
tables in their turn, and laſtly the trees. | 

As the heat increaſes, it grows too powerful, and hurries 
the matter with too great rapidity through the finer and 
more tender plants; theſe therefore go off and decay, and 
others, that are more hardy and vigorous, and require a 
greater degree of heat, ſucceed in their order. By which 
mechaniſm, provident nature furniſhes us with a very vari- 
ous and different entertainment, and what is beſt ſuited to 
each ſeaſon all the year round. 
As the heat of the ſeveral ſeaſons affords us a different 
face of things, the ſeveral diſtant climates ſhew the different 
ſcenes of nature, and productions of the earth. 

The hotter countries ordinarily yield the largeſt and talleſt 
trees, and thoſe too in a much greater variety than the 
colder ; even thoſe plants common to both, attain to a 
much greater bulk in the ſouthern than in the northern 
climates. ; 

Nay, there are ſome regions ſo cold, that they raiſe no 
vegetables at all to a conſiderable ſize; this we learn from 
Greenland, Iceland, and other parts of like cold fituation 
and condition : in theſe there are no trees, and the ſhrubs 
are poor, little, and low. 

Again, in the warmer climates, and ſuch as furniſh trees 
and the large vegetables, if there happen a remiſſion or 
diminution of the uſual heat, their produttions are impeded 
in proportion. Our own ſummers give us proof enough of 
this, for though at ſuch times there 1s heat ſufficient to raiſe 


the vegetative matter into the lower plants, as Wheat, 


Barley, Peaſe, and the like, and we have plenty of Straw- 
| berries, Raſpberries, Gooſberries, Currants, and the fruits 
| of ſuch vegetables as are low, and near the earth, and a 
moderate ftore of Cherries, Plumbs, &c. and ſome others, 
that grow at ſomething of a greater height, yet our Apples, 
Pears, Peaches, Nectarines, and Grapes, and the production 
of warmer countries, have been fewer, and thoſe not ſo 
thoroughly ripened and brought to perfection, as they are 
in more benign ſeaſons. 

Nor is it that heat only which promotes Vegetation, but 
any other indifferently, according to its power and degree, 
as we find from our ſtoves, hot-beds, &c, 

And by the rightly adapting of theſe artificial heats, the 


| Engliſh gardeners have of late years ſo much improved their. 
5M 2 a art, * 
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I. VeLLa (Anna) foliis pinnatifidis, filiculis pendulis. 


than thoſe which are ſown in the ſpring ; for when the ſea- 


VER 
art, ds in a great nieaſure to ſupply the want of natural | germen fitting upon the 


beat, and to vie with the le who inhabit countries 
ſeveral degrees ſouth of England, in the early produQts of 
eſculent plants, and the accelerating and ripening the fruits 
of the warmeſt climates. And as the knowledge of Vege- 
tation is improved, and the practitiogers of the art are better 
acquainted with the theory, it mae hoped the art may 
be farther extended and improved; therefore it is highly 
neceffary, that the theory of Vegetation fheuld be ftudied 
by every perſon who propoſes to make any proficiency in 
gardening and agriculture, 
VELLA. Lin. Gen. Plant. p14. Spaniſh Creſs. 
The CruanacrTers are, | 
Tie empalement of the flower is cylindrical, and compoſed of 
four linear chte lea vet, which drop off. The flower has four 
petals, placed in form of a creſi, wwhoje tails are the length of 
abe empalement, and fix flamina of the ſame length, two of which 
ere a little ſhorter, terminated by ſingle ſummits, and an oval 
germen, ſupporting à conical ftyle, crowned by a fingle fligma. 
T he germen afterward turns to a globular capſule with tavo cells, 
divided by an intermediate partition twice as large as the pod, 
oval, ere, firetching beyond the capſule, each cell containing 
The Srrciks are, 


Lin. Sp. Plant. 641. Vella with wing-pointed leaves, and 
hanging peds. 

2. VELLa (P/euds Cyti/us) foliis integris filiculis erectis. 
Lin. Sp. Plant. 641. Vella with entire leaves, and ere pods. 
The firſt fort grows naturally in Valencia; it is an annual 
plant, which ſeldom riſes more than half a foot high. The 
alk divides toward the top into ſeveral branches, each 
ending in looſe ſpikes of flowers, which are followed by 
round ſwelling pods, having a leafy border or creſt on the 
top, which is hollowed like- a helmet. The pod opens 
with two valves, and has two cells, which contain roundiſh 
feeds like thoſe of Muſtard, The leaves are jagged, and 
end in many points. 

This plant is preſerved in botanic gardens for variety, 
but as it is not very beautiful, nor of uſe, it is ſeldom cul - 
tivated in other gardens. If the ſeeds are permitted to 
ſcatter, the plants will come up and thrive very well; or if 
they are ſown in autumn, they will ſucceed much better 


fon proves dry, thoſe ſeeds which are ſou n in the ſpring 
frequently lie in the ground till the following autumn be- 
fore the. plants appear; whereas thoſe which are ſown in 


autumn, always come up ſoon after, or early in the ſpring, | 


ſo will more certainly produce ripe ſeeds. The ſeeds ſhould 
be ſown where the plants are to remain, and if they are 
kept clean from weeds, and thinned where they are too 
clofe, they will require no other culture. | 
The ſecond fort grows naturally in Spain. The leaves 


| a greeniſh flower. 


| tentifimis. Lin. Sp. 


VER 


Ayle, which are ftarce wifible, crowned 
by a fingle ſpreading fligma. The 4 — afterward be 
three oblong, erect, compreſſed capſules with one cell, opening on 
the infide, including many oblong, compreſſtd, membranaceons /eed,, 
T he male flower: the ſame charatters of the hermaphrodite 
but are barren. : 
The Srrcrzs are, 
1. VeRarauM (Album) racemo ſapradecompoſito, co. 
rollis erectis. Lin. Sp. Plant. 1044. White Hellebore w0#h a 
decompounded ſpike, and ere petals ; or White Hellebore dur 


2. VERaTRUM (Nigrum) racemo compoſito, corotlis pa- 
. Plant. 1044. White Hellebore with a 
compound ſpike, and wery ſpreading petals ; or White Hellebors 
| with a dark red flower. 

. VERATRUM (Luteum) racemo fimplicifimo, foliis ſeſ. 
filibus. Lin. Sp. Plant. 1044. White Hellebore weith a ſingle 
pike, and leaves fitting clofe to the flalk. ; 

4. VERATRUM (Americanum) racemo fimplicifiimo, co- 
rollis patentibus, ſtaminibus Tongioribus. White Hellebore 
with a fingle ſpike of flowers, ſpreading petals, and longer 

amina. | 

Ihe firſtfort s naturally on the mountains in Auftria, 
Helvetia, and Greece. The root is perennial, compoſed of 
many thick fibres gathered into a head; the leaves are ten 
inches long, and five broad in the middle, rounded at the 
points, having many longitudinal plaits like thoſe of Gen- 
tian; the ſtalks riſe three or four feet high, and branch out 
on every fide almoſt their whole length; under each of theſe 
| branches is placed a narrow plaited leaf, which diminiſhes 
in its ſize as it is nearer the top of the ſtalk. ' The branches 
and principal ſtalk are terminated by ſpikes of flowers ſet 
very cloſe together, which are compoſed of fix n erect 
petals; in their center is fituated three obtuſe germen. 
From the point of theſe ariſe ſix ſtamina, which ſpread 
aſunder, terminated by four-cornered ſummits. Theſe are 
fucceeded by oblong compreſſed capſules with one cell, 
filled with membranaceous ſeeds. | 
| - The ſecond fort grows naturally in Hungary and Siberia; 
it has a perennial root hke the former; The leaves are 
longer and thinner than 'thoſe of the firſt ſort; they are 
plaited in the like manner, but are of a yellowiſh green 
colour, and appear ſooner in the _”_ 3 the ſtalks rite 
| higher than thoſe of the former. It has fewer leaves upon 
it, and does not branch into ſo many ſpikes. The flowers 
of this are of a dark red colour, and the petals ſpread open 
flat, in which it differs from the former. 

The third fort grows naturally in Virginia, and other 
parts of North America, where it is ſometimes called Rat- 
tle-ſnake- root. The root of this is tuberous ; the leaves 
are oblong, and ſhaped like thoſe of Plantain, having ſeve- 
ral longitudinal furrows or plaits, ſpreading themſelves on 
| the ground. Between theſe come out a fingle talk which 


of this are entire, hairy, and fit cloſe to the ftalk ; they 
are of a prayiſh colour. The ſtalks become ligneous, and 
riſe about two feet high, terminated by roundiſh bunches 
ef pale yellow flowers, which ftretch out in length ; the 
flowers have four croſs-ſhaped petals, and are ſucceeded by 
pods hke the former. This plant will continue two or 
three years; it is propagated by ſeeds in the ſame manner 
as the former. 
VERATRUM. Tourn. Inſt. R. H. 272. tab. 145. White 
Hellebore. | 
The CHARACTERS are, 
1t bas hermaphrodite and male flowers intermixed in the ſame 
Hie. The flowers have no empalement ; they have fix obling 
Jprar-ſhaped petals, which are permanent, and fix awl-ſhaped 
famina fitting on the point of the germen, ſpreading aſunder, 
terminated 2 gquadrangular, ummits ; they have three oblong ere 


riſes near a foot high, having a few very ſmall leaves or 
' ſheaths, placed alternately ; and at the top the flowers are 
' produced in a fingle, thick, cloſe ſpike ; they are ſmall, 
and of a yellowiſh white colour, but are rarely ſucceeded 
by ſeeds here. | : 
The fourth fort was ſent me from Philadelphia by Mr. 
John Bartram, who found it growing naturally in that coun- 
try. The root of this is compoſed of thick fleſhy fibres; 
the leaves are oblong, oval, of a light green colour, having 
ſix longitudinal veins or plaits, ſpreading on the ground, 
rounded at their points, and continue all the year. In the 
center of the leaves ſprings up a ſingle erect ſtalk a foot 
high, having a few veſtiges, or ſmall leaves, ſtanding alter- 
nately cloſe to the ſtalk, which end in acute points. The 
| ſtalk is terminated by a thick obtuſe ſpike of dark red flow- 


ers, whoſe-petals ſpread open flat. In the center of => 
petals 


VER 
petals is ſituated three obtuſe germen joined t 
whoſe point ariſes fix ſtamina, which ſpread 
are longer than the petals ; theſe are terminated by four- 


cornered ſummits, of a purple colour. This plant flowers 


the latter end of June, and in warm ſeaſons the ſeeds will 
11 en here. ; 


The firſt of theſe plants is that which is ordered for me- 
dicinal uſe, and is by much the ſtronger and more acrid 
lant of the two; for when both forts are placed near each 


ogether, from 


other, the ſnails wiil entirely devour the leaves of the ſecond 


ſort, when at the ſame time they ſcarcely touch thoſe of the 
frit. y % | 
The plants are alſo very pretty ornaments, when planted 


if they are placed near hedges or walls, where fnails 1 
rally harbour, they will greatly deface the leaves, e 
ally of the ſecond fort, by cating them full of holes before 
they are unfolded; and 2s a great part of the beauty of 
theſe plants is in their broad-folded leaves, ſo, when they 
are thus defaced, the plants make but an indifferent ap- 
pearanctde. s So. | 
Both theſe forts may be propagated by parting their roots 
in autumn, when their leaves decay; but they ſhould not 
be parted too ſmall, for that will prevent their flowering 
the following ſummer ; theſe heads ſhould be planted in a 
light freſh ſoil, in which they will thrive exceedingly, and 
produce ſtrong ſpikes of flowers. The roots ſhould not be 
removed oftener than once in four or five years, by which 
time (if they like the ſoi]) they will be very ſtrong, and 
produce many heads to be taken off; bat if they are fre- 
guently tranſplanted, it will prevent their increaſing, and 
cauſe them to flower very weak. F 
They may alfo be propagated by ſeeds, which ſhould be 
ſown as ſoon as ripe, either in a bed or box, filled with 
freſh light earth. In the ſpring the plants will appear, at 
which time, if the ſeaſon proves dry, you ſhould now and 
then refreſh them with: water, which will greatly promote 
their growth ; you muſt care fully clear them from weeds, 
which, if permitted to grow, will ſoon overſpread and de- 
roy theſe plants while young. The autumn following, 
when their leaves decay, you ſhould prepare a bed of freſh 
light earth; then carefully take up the young plants (ob- 
ſerving not to break their roots,) and plant them therein 
about fix inches ſquare, where they may remain until they 
are ſtrong enough to flower, when they ſhould be tranſ- 
planted, into the borders of the pleaſure-garden ;' but, as 
theſe plants ſeldom flower in leſs than four years from ſeeds, 
this method of propapating them is not much practiſed. 
The two American ſorts are at preſent ſcarce in the Englifh 
gardens, but, as they are hardy enough to thrive in the open 
air, in a few years they may be more plenty; theſe may 
be propagated by offsets or ſeeds, in the ſame manner as 
the former. g 15 RI I 
VERBASCUM. Tourn. Inſt. R. H. 146. tab. 161. 
Mullein. . NN neee e 
The CHaRACTERS are, | bows WA 
' | The flower has a ſmall permanent empalement of one leaf, cut 
into five parts; it hath one wheel-ſhaped petal, with a wery 
Hort cylindrical tube, the brim cut into five oval obtuſe ſogments, 
and five awl-ſhaped tamina, which are ſhorter than the petal, 
terminated by roundifh, compreſſed, ere ſummits, with a rourdiſh 
germen, ſupporting a ſlender ſtyle inelining to the lamina, crowned 
by @ thick obtuje fig mia. ' The germen' afterward becomes a 
roundiſh capſule with tauo cells, opening at the top, having an 
2 oval receptacle fed to the partition, filled with angular 
ds. | us 2 
The SyxciEs are, be e e 
1. VERBASCUM (Thapſus) foliis decurrentibus utrinque 
tomentoſis.. Vir. Cliff. 13. Mallas with running haves, 


aſunder, and 


| and fitting cloſe.” 
in the middle of open borders in the pleaſure - garden; for 


VER 3 
which are woolly on both fas; or white Mullein, Hig-taper, 
or Cows-lungwort.. , | 
2. VErBascum (Lychnitis) ſoliis cunciformi-oblongis. 
Hort. Upſal. 45. Muailein with oblong wedge-ſpaped leaves. 
3. VERBAscum (A4lbum) foliis cordato-oblongis, ſubtus 
incanis, wich race moſis. Mullcin with cblong heart-ſhaped 


aver, which are hoary on their under fide, and branching 
Spikes 7 ers; or Female Mullein. ä 

| ERBASCUM (Lyuteum) foliis radicalibus ovatis peti- 
olatis, caulinis obldngis ſeſſilibus ſubtus tomentofis ſerratis. 


| Mallein with eval lower leaves grewing on foot flalks, but 


theſe on the flalks oblong, Jaxwed, woolly on their under /ide, 
5. VerBascun(Grandiforum) foliis ovato-acutis utrin- 
que tomentoſis, floribus in ſpica denfiſima ſeſſilibus. Hal- 


peci- | ler. Helvet. 50%. Mullein with oval acute-pointed leaves, 


which are woolly en. both fades, and fiewers diſpoſed iu thick 
Spikes fitting cloſe to the flalk; or Female Mullein with a large 
yellow flower. EM 7 he 

6. VerBAscum (Nigrum) foliis ſerratis ſuperne rugoſis, 
infernè ſubhirfutis, petiolis ramoſis, ſtaminum barba pur- 
| puraſcente. Haller. Helvet. 5 11. Mullein with /awed leaves, 
whoſe upper fid*'s are rough, theſe on the under fide bairy, 
branching foot falt, and purpliſh beards to the lamina ;, cm- 
monly called Sage-leaved black Mulleia. | 

7. VerBA*cuUM (Sinuatum) foliis radicalibus pinnatifi- 
do-repandis tomentoſis, caulinis amplexicaulibus nudiuſ- 
cults ramis primus, oppoſitis. Lin, Sp. Plant 25. Mullein 
*with the Ibæuer leaves oblang, finuated, woolly, waved, and 
thoſe on the fallt heart-ſhaped, embracing the flalks with their 
_ and almoſt nated; or black Mullein with a horned Poppy 

af. 1 

; % VzzRzascum (Glabrum) foliis amplexicaulibus ob- 
longis glabris, pedunculis ſolitariis. Hort. Upſal. 46. Mul- 
tein with cbleng /mooth leawes embracing the talks, and frogle 
Foor-flalks to the flowers ; or white Moth Mallein. 
9. VEerRpagcum (Blattaria) foliis radicalibus pinnato 
ſinuatis, caulinis dentatis acuminatis ſemi-amplexicaulibus, 
pedunculis ſolitariis. Mullein. with the lower leaves jagged 


embracing the ftalks, and fingle feot-flalks to the flowers ; yellow 
Moth Mullein. 

10. VERBASCUM (Ferrugineum) foliis ovato-oblongis ob- 
ſoletè crenatis, utrinque virentthus petiolatis, caule ramoſo. 
Mullein with ablong oval leaves having obſclete crenatures, and 
both fides green, with a branching flalk.; er Moth Mullein with 
an tron · coloured flower. 3 

11. VeErRBASCUM (Annuum) ſoliis radicalibus oblongis 
integerrimis, utrinque viridibus, caulinis acutis ſeſſilibus, 
1 aggtegatis. Mullein with oblong, entire, lower 
caves, which are green on both fides, thoſe on the flalks acute- 
pointed, fitting che, and cluſtered foil-fialks. 

12. VErBascuM (Pheniciun) falls ovatis erenatis ra- 
dicalibus, caule ſubnudo racemoſo. Lin. Sp. Plant. 178. 
Mullein with naked, oval, crenated, lauer kawes, and un al- 
moſt naked branching Hall; or purple Meth Mullc;n. 

13. VIER BAScUH (Myconi) foliis Tanatis radicalibus, 
feapo nudo. Lin. Sp. Plant. 179. Mull:in auitb woolly leave- 
leaves, and a naked ftalk.; commonly called Hor age leaued Au- 
ricula. a 

The firſt is the common Mullein or Hig-taper which is 
uſed in medicine, which grows naturally by the fide ot 
highways and on banks in many parts of oa ps it. is a 
biennial plant, which periſhes ſoon after it has perſected 
feeds. The lower leaves, which ſpread on the ground, are 
long and broad, very woolly, and of a yellowiſh white co- 


five feet high; the lower part is garniſned with leaves, 
maped like thoſe below, bat ſmaller, whoſe baſe _ em 
Accs 


like wings, thoſe on the flalks acute pointed, indented, and half 
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lour, baving ſcarce any foot-ſtalks. The ſtalk riſes four or 
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braces the ſtalk, and bave wings running along the ſtalk. 
The upper part is cloſely garniſhed with yellow flowers, fat- 
ting very cloſe, formed into a long thick ſpike, compoſed | 
of — roundiſh petals, having five ſtamina in the 
center, El X N e e 
The ſecond ſort grows naturally me parts of Eng- 
land; I have obſerved it in plenty in ſome parts of -4 
tinghamfhire: this is alſo a biennial plant. The lower 
leaves are oblong, indented on their edges, ending in acute 
points. The ſtalk” riſes three or four feet high, ſending 
out from every joint ſhort ſpikes of ſmall yellow flowers, 
which are paler than thoſe of the firſt, and have a pleaſanter 
odour. At the baſe of each ſpike is fituated a ſmall, ob- 


| —_— 


ceeded by oval capſules, filled with ſmall ſeeds, which ripen 
in autumn. e pracht a ned: * 

The third ſort naturally in Italy and Spain. The 
lower leaves of this are broad, rough on their upper ſide, 
and a little h ; their under fide is pale and woolly. 
The ftalk riſes fix or ſeven feet high, ſending out ſome 

_ ere fide branches; the flowers are diſpoſed in long branch- 
ing ſpikes ; they are white, having the moſt agreeable ſcent 
of all the ſpecies. ER ek THT | 

The fourth ſort has oval leaves, ſtanding upon thick foot- 
ſtalks; they are of a ſoft texture, of a pale green on their 

upper fide, but hoary on their under. talk riſes three 
our four feet high; the upper part is garniſhed with ſmaller 
| leaves, of the ſame ſhape with thoſe below; the upper paxt 
of the ftalk is' garniſhed with pale yellow flowers, diſpoſed 
in a looſe ſpike, having ſmall leaves intermixed. with the 

The fifth fort has oval leaves which terminate in a point ; 
they are of a yellowiſh green colour, and woolly on both 
fides. The ftalks riſe about four feet high; they are of a 
purpliſh colour, covered with a hoary down. 'The flowers 

| fit very cloſe to the ſtalk, forming a very thick ſpike, hav- 
ing no leaves between them; they are much larger than 
thoſe of the firſt fort, and are of a deeper yellow colour. 
| The fixth ſort grows naturally in ſeveral parts of England. 
The lower leaves of this are ſpear-ſhaped, and rounded at 
the foot-ſtalk, where they are indented like a heart ; they 
are of a pale green on their upper ſide, and hoary on their 
under, indented on their edges; thoſe upon the ſtalk are 
oblong, acaute-pointed, and ſawed. The ftalks riſe three or 
four feet high, the upper pare coding in a long ſpike of 
ellow flowers, which ſtand in ſhort ſpikes or uk Bega theſe 
— purpliſh ſtamina which are bearded ; they have an 
agreeable odour at a ſmall diſtance, but, when ſmelt too 
near, become leſs agreeable. 

The ſeventh fort grows naturally in Italy, Greece, and 
alſo vpon the rocks at Gibraltar. The lower leaves are 
oblong, ſinuated on their borders, waved and hoary. The 
ſtalk riſes four or five feet high, ſending out many ſlender 
branches, garniſhed with heart-ſhaped leaves, whoſe baſe 
embrace the ſtalk; the upper part of the ſtalk and branches 

| have no leaves, but the flowers are diſpoſed in ſmall cluſ- 
= at diſtances; they are ſmall, yellow, and have little 

our. X 

The eighth ſort grows naturally in the ſouth of France 
and Italy. The leaves of this are oblong, ſmooth, and of 
a dark green colour ; the ftalk riſes three or four feet high, 
— out two or three fide branches, garniſhed with ob- 
long, ſmooth, green leaves, whoſe baſe embrace the ſtalk. 
The flowers come out ſingly from the fide of the ſtalk, up- 
on foot-ſtalks an inch long; they have one petal, cut into 
five obtuſe ents almoſt to the bottom; they are white 
within, and have a little bluſh of red on the outſide : the 


ſeed-veſlels of this ſort are round, and filled with ſmall ſeeds. 


| forts, though there are ſome who ſuppoſe it to be only a 


long, acute-pointed leaf, covered with a white powder 
which waſhes off. When the flowers decay, they are ſuc- 


| under, ſtanding upon pretty long foot-ftalks. The ſtalk 
riſes. three or four feet high, branching out on each fide, 


| muſt not be playted nearer than two feet from other plants. 


VER 

The ninth ſort grows naturally in ſome parts of England 
this differs from the former, 1n the lower leaves bein — 
longer, and deeply finuated on their edges in a regular man. 
ner, in imitation'of the ran t of the lobes of winged 
leaves ; they are of a brighter green colour than thoſe of the 
former. The ftalks riſe much taller ; the flowers are of 3 
bright yellow colour, and the ſtamina, which are hairy, are 
of a purple colour. 16 8 

The tenth fort is commonly cultivated in gardens, and iz 
known by the title of iron-coloured Moth Mullein ; this 
has a perennial root, in which it differs from all the former 


variety of the lait mentioned, but it differs greatly from 
that in other reſpects. The bottom leaves are oblong, 
oval, crenated on their edges, but entire; they are of a 
dark green on their upper fide, of a pale green on their 


and has a few ſharp-pointed ſmall leaves on the lower part, 
ſitting cloſe to the ſtalk. The flowers are diſpoſed in a 
long looſe ſpike on the upper part of the ſtalk, having ſhort 
lender foot · ſtalks; they are of one cut almoſt to the 
bottom into five obtuſe ſegments, of a ruſty iron colour, 
and are larger than.thoſe of the common ſort. This plant 
does not produce ſeeds here. en p 17 5 

The eleventh ſort grows naturally in Sicily; this is a bi · 
ennial plant, which periſhes ſoon after the ſeeds are ripe; 
The lower leaves are long, rounded at their points, are en« 
tire, and of à deep green on both fides; The ftalk is 
ſtrong, and riſes ſive or ee garniſhed with ſmall 
acute - pointed green leaves, whoſe baſe fits cloſe to it. The 
flowers form a very long looſe ſpike at the top, coming out 


| in cluſters from the fide of the ſtalk ; they are large, of a 


deep yellow colour, and are ſucceeded by large round cap- 
ſules, which are brown, opening in two parts, filled with 
ſmall dark-coloured ſeeds.  _ | 
The twelfth ſort grows naturally in: Spain and Portugal. 
The root of this is perennial ; the leaves are oval, entire, 


of a * green colour, and a little hairy; the ſtalk riſes 


three feet high, and is almoſt naked of leaves, but the 
flowers, which come out ſingly, are ranged along it almoſt 
the whole length, ſtanding upon ſhort foot - ſtalks. They 
are of a dark blue, inclining to purple; theſe appear in 
June and July, but are ſeldom ſucceeded by ſeeds here. 

The thirteenth ſort grows naturally upon the Alps and 
Pyrenean mountains ; it is a very humble plant, whoſe 
leaves ſpread on the ground. The roots are compoſed of 
ſlender fibres; the leaves are oval, thick, fleſhy, and hairy, 
crenated on their edges, and have compreſſed hairy foot- 
ſtalks. Between them ariſe ſlender naked foot - ſtalks about 
four inches long, which divide into three or four ſmall. ones 
at the top, each ſuſtaining one large blue lower, compoſed 
of five oval petals, which ſpread open flat, and five thick 
erect ſtamina which ſtand erect. After the flowers are paſt, 
the-germen turns to an oblong-pointed capſule which opens 
in two parts, and is filled with ſmall ſeeds. 

The root of this is perennial, and the plant is uſually 
propagated by offsets which come out from the fide of the 


old plant ; theſe ſhould be taken off in autumn, and planted 


in ſmall pots, filled with light ſandy earth ; they muſt al- 
ways have a ſhady fituation, for they will not thrive when 
they are expoſed to the ſun. | 


" 


The firſt nine and the eleventh ſorts are biennial plants . 


theſe may be all cultivated by ſowing their ſeeds in Auguſt, 
on a bed of light earth, in an open ſituation, where the 


plants will come up the ſucceeding ſpring. In ſpring the 


plants ſhould be tranſplanted where they are to remain, al- 
lowing them a great diſtance, for as they grow large, they 
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| following year they will flower, and their ſeeds will be | vain with four famine to the flowers, /ailes growing in cont- 

4 11 in Auputt or . Notwithſtanding ſome of | cal beads, ſawed leaves, and a creei 72 „ en, 

4 theſe plants grow wild in England, yet two or three ff A (Indica) diandra, ipicis longiſſimis ca- 
p ach kind may be admitted into large gordes „ for the va- | nofis fubnudis: Lin. Sp. Plant. 19. Yerwain with two Ha- 

g nety of their hoary leaves, together with the extreme ſweet- | mina to the flowers, and vem long fleſty ſpikes, which are al- 

4 neſs of their flowers, which have a ſcent ſomething like | mof naked. | | 

2 Violets ; and, as they require little care, they may be al- | 10. VasrBENA (Americana) diandra, ſpicis carnofis ſub- 


lowed a place in the borders of large ens, where, during | nudis, foliis ovatis obtuſis, obſolete crenatis petiolatis. 
their continuance in flower, they will add to the variety; | Ferwain with two flamina to the flowers, fleſhy ſpikes which 
and, if their ſeeds are permitted to ſcatter, will come up | are almo/t naked, and oval obtuſe leaves growing upon foot- 
without care, but the ſeventh fort ſeldom produces good | falks, having flight indentures. © 
ſeeds in Eagland.  _ | ry? ag rr I. 14. VesBEna (Orabice) diandra, ſpicis longiflimis fo- 
+ The tenth and twelfth ſorts have perennial roots, and as | liolis. Lin. Sp. Plant. 18, Yerwain with two ftamina to the 
'they di not produce good ſeeds here, they are propagated | flowers, and the Jongeft leafy ſpikes. | | 
by offsets, which ſhould be taken off in autumn, time 12. VErBENA (Famaicenfts) diandra, ſpicis brevioribus, 
enough to get root before winter, otherwiſe they will | foliis ovatis ſerratis, ſubtus incanis. Vervais with two Ha- 
not flower the following ſummer; Theſe plants thrive beſt | nina to the flowers, Porter ſpikes, and oval ſawed leaves, 
in a ſandy loam, and ſhould be planted on an eaſt border, | which are hoary on their under fide. 
where they may have only the morning ſun, for they do not | 1 3. VerBENA (Stechadifolia) diandra, ſpicis ovatis, 
thrive well when' they are too much expoſed to the ſun. foliis lanceolatis ſerrato-plicatis, caule fruticoſo. Prod. 
VERBENA. Tourn. Inft. R. H. 200. tab. 94. Vervain. | Leyd. 327. Vervain with two flamina to-the flowers, oval 
The flower hat an angular permanent empalement, indented in all. | 
foe 2 at the brim; it has one petal, with a cylindrical tube] 14. VErBExA (Frutico/a) diandra, ſpicis rotundis, ſo- 
the length of the empalement, cut into five points at the brim, | Iits ovatis ſerratis, caule fruticoſo ramoſo. Fervain with 
hich ſpread open, and are nearly equal ; it has Sometimes two, | two flamina to the flowers, round ſpikes, oval ſawed leaves, 
at others four very ſhort briftly lamina within the tube, two | and a forubby branching fall. 
which are Porter than the other, with as many incurved | 15. VI ABENA (Anguſtifolia) diandra, ſpicis'carnofis ſub-- 
13 as flamina, with a four-cornered germen, ſupporting a | nudis, foliis lineari-lanceolatis obſolete ſerratis. Vervain 
ſlender flyle the length of the tube, crowned with an obtuſe | with two lamina to the flowers, naked fleſhy /pikes, and nar- 
igma. The germen afterward becomes two or four oblong ſeeds, | row ſpear-ſbaped leaves, tightly Jawed on their edges. 
cloſely ſhut up in the empalement. | 16. VerBENaA (Mexicana). diandra, ſpicis laxis, caly- 
The Sexzcits are, I . cibus frudũs reflexo-pendulis ſubgloboſis hiſpidis. Lin. Sp. 
1. VerBENnA (Officinalss) tetrandra, ſpicis filiformibus | Plant. 19. Yervain with two flamina 10 Ks flowers, looſe 
paniculatis foliis "multifido-laciniatis, caule ſolitario. Lin. | /aikes, the empalement of the fruit almoſt globular, prickly, and 
Sp. Plant. 20. Vervain with four lamina, ſlender ſpikes diſ- | reflexed downward. po 
poſed in panicles, leaves having many-pointed jags, and a fingle | 17. VerBena (Caraſſavica) diandra, ſpicis laxis, ca- 
fall; this is the common Yervain. | | lycibus ariſtatis, foliis ovatis arguteſerratis. Lin. Sp. Pl. 19. 
2. VIII INA (Haftata) tetranda, ſpicis longis acumina- | Vervais with two flamina to the flowers;z looſe Spikes, bearded 
tis, foliis haſtatis. Hort. Upſal. 8. Ferwain with four fta- | empalements, and oval leaves which are ſharply ſawed. 
nina te the flowers, long acute-pointed ſpikes, and halbert- ſhaped 18. VERBENA (Ruge/a) diandra, ſpicis ovatis, foliis 
kaves, © Ws ſubrotundis ſerratis & rugoſis, caule fruticoſo ramoſo. Ver- 
3. VerBEnA (Spina) tetrandra, ſpicis fili formibus ſo- vais with two ftamina to the flowers, oval ſpikes, -roundiſh, 
litariis, foliis bipinnatifidis. Lin. Sp. Plant. 2 1. Yerwain | ſawed, rough leaves, and a ſhrubby branching fall. 
with four lamina to the flowers, ſingle Tender ſpikes, and double The firſt is very common on the ſide of roads, foot-paths, 
wing-pointed lea ves; or narrow-leaved Ver mn. and farm- yards near habitations; for although there is 
4. VerBENA (Uriicefolia) tetrandra, ſpicis filiformibus | ſcarce any part of England, in which this is not found in 
paniculatis, foliis indiviſis ſerratis petiolatis. Hort. Up. 9. plenty, yet it is never found above a quarter of a mile from 
Verwain with four lamina to the flowers, ſlender ſpikes grow- | a houſe ; which occaſioned its — called Simpler's Joy, 
ing in panicles, and undivided ſawed leaves having foot-ftalks ; | becauſe wherever this plant is found growing, it is a ſure 
Canada Fervain. | token of a houſe being near; this is a certain fact, but not 
5. VerBENA (Spurie) tetrandra, ſpicis filiformibus, fo- | eaſy. to be accounted for. It is rarely cultivated in gar- 
his multifido laciniatis, caulibus numeroſis. Hort. Upſ. 8. | dens, but is the fort directed by the College of Phyſicians 
Vrrvain with four ami na to the flowers, ſlender ſpikes, leaves | for medicinal uſe, and is brought to the markets by thoſe 
with many-jagged points, and numerous ftalks ; Nettle-leaved | who gather it in the fields. 
Vervain of Canada. There is another ſpecies which approaches near to this, 
6. VerBENA (Bonarienfis) tetrandra, ſpicis faſciculatis, þ but is taller; the leaves are broader, and the flowers larger. 
foliis lanceolatis amplexicaulibus. Hort. Upſal. 8. Yerwain | It came from Portugal, and is by Tournefort titled Verbena 
with four flamina 10 the flower, ſpikes diſpoſed in bunches, and | Lufitanica, latifolia procerior. Inſt. R. H. 200. Taller, . 
ſpear-ſhaped leaves embracing the flalks ; talleſt Vervain of | broad-leaved, Portugal Verwain. But I am in ſome doubt 
Buenos Ayres. of its being ſpecifically different from the common ſort, 
7. VerBENA (Carolina) tetrandra, ſpicis filiformibus | though the plants in the garden grow much taller, branch 
_ Paniculatis, foliis infernè cordato-oblongis caulinis lanceo- | more, and the flowers are larger than the firſt, vet as there 
Lais ſerratis petiolatis. Yervain with four tamina to the flow- is ſo near an affinity, I cannot be ſure it is a different ſpecies. 
ers, flender ſpikes growing in panicles, the under leaves oblon The ſecond fort grows naturally in moſt parts of North 
and heart-ſhaped, anil thoſe on the ftalks /pear-ſhaped, ſaw America; this ſends up many four-cornered furrowed ſtalks 
bavi foot-ſlalks. | ; | from the root, which riſe five or fix feet high, garniſhed . 
8. \ ERBENA (Nodiflora) tetrandra, ſpicis capitato-co- | with oblong leaves, ending in acute points, deeply ſawed 
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nicis, ſoliis ſerratis, caule repente. Flor. Zeyl. 399. Fer- on their edges, and fland upon flender foot-ftalks ; from the 
| Joints - 


5 


this is a biennial plant, whoſe Tower 
ly jagged, and ſawed on their edges, of à deep green co- 
lor. The ftalks rife two feet high, garmſhed with (mall | 
er part of che ſtalk 
branches out into numerous foot- talks, which ſuſtain pa- 
nicles of ſpiked blue flowers, and if the ſeaſon proves fa- 
vourable, the ſeeds will rĩpen in autumn. par er 


VER 
joints come out ſhort branches, ſet with ſmalle of the 
me form. The Raik are terminated by 1 ikes .of blue 
flowers in cluſters, ich appear in 90895 4 1 * 
. * favourable, "the ſpeds will Apen, wifdle 

— Jour * 8 STAB Ys VA R 
5 third ſort grows hacbrally in Spain and Perth al.; 
this is a bienvial plant, which periſhes ſoon after the [op 
are ripe. "The ftalks branch much, and rife near two feet 
high. * The leaves are double wing pointed, and ſit cloſe 
to the ſtalks. The flowers are diſpoſed in looſe ſpikes, 


of > light blue colour, and larger than thaſe of the com- with them on I 
„rr ann "HIV "IVELET | rfe 


mor fag. , =. 1 Hat. By 
The fourth fort 'natucatly in moſt parts of North 
America; this is — oh K. 4 
cornered, about three feet gh. 


aves are Jong, end- 


Jog in acate points, and fawed on their edges. The ſtalks 


are terminated by panicles of ſpikes, which are long, flen- 
der, and ſuſtain ſmaſſ white flowers, which are ranged looſely, 
and are ſucceeded by ſeeds which ripen in autumn, 

- The 'bfth ſort allo grows njtoraſly jn North Amigrica; 


Whoſe Tower leaves are long, dee p- 


b —_ ww 


leaves of the ſame ſhape... The .up 


The ſixth ſort grows naturally at Buenos Ayres; this has 
four-cornered ftalks, which riſe fix or ſeven feet high, 


"branching from the fide, garniſhed with long ſpear-ſhaped' 


leaves, 


which are cluftered together. Theſe appear late in ſym- 


mer, ſo do not always produce good ſeeds in England in 
the apen air. 3g TD 
T)he ſeventh ſo 


's naturally at Philadelphia. The 
ſeeds were ſent me by Dr. Benſel; this is a perennjal plant. 
The lower leaves are heart-ſhaped, rough, of a-dark green 


colour, are ſawed on their edges, ending in acute points. 


The ſtalks riſe fix feet high, branch toward the top, and are 
termmated by flender ſpikes of white flowers, formed into 
panicles ; theſe appear late in autumn, ſo that unleſs the 
aſon proves favourable, the ſeeds do not ripen here. 
The eighth fort grows naturally in Virginia, and alſo in 
Jamaica. The talks of this trail upon the gtonpd, a 


nd 
_ emit roots from their joints, whereby they fpread, agd ro- 


pagate greatly ; and from theſe ariſe other branches about 


eight or nine inches high, garniſhed with oval ſpear-ſhaped 


leaves, ſawed on their edges, and fit cloſe to the ſtalks. 
The flowers are collected in conical heads, ſtanding upon 


naked foot-ſtalks, which ſpring from the wings of the 
branches; they are of a yellowiſh white colour, and come 


late in autumn, fo are rarely ſucceeded by good ſeeds here. 
The ninth ſort grows naturally in moſt of the iſlands iq 


the Weſt-Indies ; it is an annual plant,” The ſtalk riſes 


foot and a half high, garniſhed with chlong oval leaves, 
placed oppoſite, of a light green, and ſawed on their edges. 

he ſtalk is terminated by a long fleſhy ſpike of blue flow- 
ers, which are ſucceeded by two oblong ſeeds ripening late 


in autumn. The ſpikes of flowers are from a foot to a 
foot and a half in length. . 


The ſeeds of the tenth ſort were ſent me from Panama, 
where it grows naturally in moiſt places; this is an annual 
. whoſe ſtalks rife a foot high, garniſhed with oval 

lunt-pointed, fleſhy leaves, ee upon long ſoot · ſtalks 


they are notched ſlightly on their edges, and are of a light 


reen. The ſtalks are terminated by thick ſpikes of blu 
owers, which appear late in autumn; ſo that unleſs th 
ſeaſon proves warm, the ſeeds do not ripen in En gland, | 
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Fanning 
N thick 
Cl . They 
A. good ap- 


| pearance, and have ſmall acute-pointed leaves intermixed 


hen the ſeaſon 
warm, will pe Ba 1 3 1 F 
f Nb. ſeeds of the twelfth ſort,were ſept me ſrom Pati, 
and were ſaid to come from Senegal in Africa ; this is a 
perenmal. lant, tha branching Ra two Feet bj b, gal. 
Tiſhed with oval, ſawed leaves placed oppoſite, of a deep 
122 on their upper ſide, but hoary on. „ The 
flowers ate diſpoſed ia fleſhy ſpikes at the end of the 
branches, which are ſhorter, and not ſo thick as thoſe of 
the former ſorts. . The flowers are ſmall, white, ſo make 
but little ap egrance; che ſeeds ripen in autumn, but the 
plants may be preſerved two years in a warm ſtove. 
The thirteenth fort grows naturally in Jamaica, and i 
ſeveral other places in the Weſt-Indies. This riſes with 2 
ſhrubby branching ſtalk five or fix feet high, adorned with 
ſpear-ſhaped leaves, ſawed on their edges, ſtanding uron 
hore ſoot-ſtalks. The flowers have long naked foot-jtalks, 
which ariſe from the wings of the ſtalk; they are blue, and 
collected in oval heads; theſe appear late in autumn, ſo 
unleſs the ſeaſon proves warm, the ſeeds do rarely ripen in 


oſe baſe embrace the talks, of a pale green co-'| England, but the plants may be kept two or three years in 
Jour. The ſlalks are terminated by ſpikes of blue flowers, ARE ILL N 


a warm ſtove. | | 
The fourteenth ſort grows naturally at Campeachy ; thi 
has a ſhrubby branching ſtalk four feet high, garniſhed with 
oval ſawed leaves, of a light green colour. de Bowers 
are of a pale blue, collected into oval heads, which ſtand 
upon long naked foot-ſtalks, ſpringing from the wings of 
the branches; this flowers late in autumn, fo is not ſue- 
ceeded by ſeeds in England. ; "FRE Ir 
 . The fifteenth ſort grows naturally at La Vera Cruz; tbis 
is an annual plant, with a branching ſtalk a foot and a half 
high, garniſhed with pale green leaves, ending in acute 
points, ſlightly ſawed on their edges. The branches are 
terminated by fle ikes of blue Rowers which are naked, 
and in warm ſeaſons are ſucceeded by ſeeds which ripen iu 
„„ e 1 e e * 
| . The.fixteenth fort grows naturally ib Mexico; this has a 
ſhrubby ſtalk whigh riſes five or fix feet high, dividing into 
ſeveral branches, garniſhed with oblong ſawed leaves which 
end in acute points, fitting cloſe to the branches, of a light 
green on both ſides. The branches are terminated by ſlen- 
ger looſe ſpikes of pale flowers which are very ſmall, whoſe 
ewpale ments afterward become ſwelled, and almoſt globu- 
lar; they are reflexed downward,” and ſet with ſtinging 


ſeeds ripen in England. SHEN 
The ſeventeenth ſort grows naturally at La Vera Cruz; 
this has a lender ligneous ſtalk, which branches and riſcs 
near three feet high, adorr.ed with ſmall oval leaves, of a 
light green, which are ſharply indented on their _ 
The flowers ſtand ſparſedly upon flender foot-ftalks, arif 


| bairs.. ft flowers late in the ſummer, and in good years the 


| from the wings of the branches; toward the top. the flow- 


ers are ranged at'a diſtance from each other in a looſe 


, 


L | ſpike ; they are ſmall, and of a bright blue colour, fittipg 


very cloſe; theſe are ſucceeded by two ſeeds incloſed in 
| the empalement, which is terminated by ſhort awns er 


te | beards. 


The eighteenth ſort rows naturally at Campeachy ; this 


| 


has a ſtrong woody fal ten or twelve feet high, 2 
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light ereen colour; ftandidg 
ed Senill; of a 


move, the 
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Inh à ght brown bite, ſesdigg but many . 
branches; garniſhed with rouhdiſh. 2 * , of a 
upon Mort foor-Ralks. The flow- 


pale blae colour, coſlected into oval Wade, 
Aundiog* upon Haked foot-ftalks ;* theſe feldem appear in 


this eoumtry, and are not fuceceded by ſeeds Here; Hiit the | 


plants are eaſily propagated by cuttings, if planten during 


— e {0 may be Preſerved many years in; 4 
was before obſerved, being a common 


The firft ſort, as 
weed in England, * not kept in 
The third ſort may be eaſily propagated 


chey are too eloſe. 
The Warth aud fifth forts may alſo be prop in the 
mme manner; ant are equally hardy. If the ſeeds are 


permitted k featter, the lants will come up the following 


11 7 | 2. b 
Pong, ſecond and feveinth ſorts have nial roots, * 
are hardy to in the open air; theſe ' may be 


propdgated by ſeeds, which ſhou}d 1 fown in Lites and for 
they. ae ſown in the ſpring, nar tw the | 
ſame year; che plants require no Ser culture but to keep | #? 
foead; rhe clean from weeds, and allow them p. m to 


may 416 be p prope ated by parting their roots 
we Thi other forts being natives of warmer climates require 


— ove # ſoft amy fort ut 160 Y 


more — 2 ſeeds of theſe ſhould be foirn upon a bot- 


— * , and when the plants are ft to re- 
move, J e e tran lAated int a ſeputate 
ed into a freffl hot-bed to bring them 
forward ; they — be ſhade = the day time with mats 
until they have taken ner tobt, then chey muſt be treated 
in the 
countries. 
Thoſe forts 


„or x good gfaſs-caſe, 

Wo de e e frames; Fo if they are 
abroad in the open 1 not ripen their ſeeds 
unleſs the Ea is Keie ther 

conveniency of having 2 ark-bed in a glafs- caſe, for plung- 
ing ſome of theſe tender annual s, they will thrive 
much better, and come to greater perfection, than thoſe 
which are placed on ſhelves. 

991 ſort is by much the tendereſt plant of 
all the f! and is very cole to.preſerve when young. 
The i of this Hcuſd be fown' in a ſmall pot, and 
gobd Hot bed of tanners bark. den the 
you appear, they ſhould be ſhaded from the ſan in the 

eat of the day. The) 5 alſo be frequently refreſhed 
with water, but it mu given to them ſparingly, for 
much wet wilt kill be] When they are tranſplanted 
into ſmall pots, they muſt be carefully ſhaded till they have 
taken new root, and they. muſt be conſtantly kept in the 
bark- bed. 

VERBESINA. Lin. Gen. Plant. 873. Indian Hewp 
Aprimony. 

The Cnaracrees are, 

The common en palement of the flower is cempeſed of a double 
order of leaves, which are channelled. The flewer is made up 
of hermaphrodite florets in the diſt, and female half florets in 
the border. The hermaphrodite florets are futmnel-ſpaped ; they 
ade five very ſhirt hair-like ffamina, terminated by cylindrical 
Hamit, aud a germen the ſame figure as the ſeed, ſupporting a 
Sender flyle, crowned by two reflexed fiigmas. The germen af- 
terward becomes a thick angular feed, crowned ” a few three- 
pointed chaff. 


here 


ame way as other ae plants from the ſame 


wich are annual muſt be removed into the 
when they are bechme too tall 
aced | 


re where there is a 


by ſeeds which | 
ſhould be ſown in autumn, and requires no other culture int 
than to keep it clean Nom weeds, and thin the Platz Unere | 

f 


| viis ſubdentatis, 


with an upright 


1 ER 
The srreits tre, 

1. Via * bolt alternis icant un- 
gulatis obtuſis. Hott WE. 4tt. Perbefina with allernale 
9 lea des, abbich are obtuſe and wiel. 
eber (Moana foliis lanceolatis ſerratis ſeRMi- 


Ubäs, Hort, Clltr. Se 1 * with Jptir igel fawtd 


yore. ephich'are 
3 MY ESINA , te foliis * trinetvits 1abris 
petiola kemibides 


— us. Flor. Zeyl. 310. Yerbeſing 
with oval leaves having three weins, plated FAY on Foot- 
falle, and fetds with three horns. 


4. VerBesina (Profirata) foliis 1 lanceolatis 

*frimis, caulibus procumbentibus, ori bus ſeſſilibus. 
befina .avirh Penr-ſpaped entite lenvet, which are placed 
fite, trailing flalks, und flowers 1 of cloſe to the branches. 
etBeSINa (P/chdo-acmella) foliis oppoſitis lanceo- 
Tatis argutè detitatis,' canle amo piloſo. Verbeſna with 
oo ape, aattely indented heave Plated oppofite, and an 
erect, branching, haity flalk. 

6. Vennboma (Acmella) foliis oblongo-ovatis triner- 
pedunculis unifloris dichotomiz caulis. 
Flor. Zeyl. YVerBefina with d, ſpear-ſpaped, haue leaves, 
placed » —* and 2 7 upon each foot alt, produced 


From the rg 
The fipſt n Adee in moſt of the iſlands vf the 
Weft-Indies ; it 55 an annual plant, with an upright win ged 
ſtalk about two feet hi pl, from the ſides of w ich ſpting 


out toward the top a rt branches. The leaves are 
oval, blunt, and 4 on their edges; ; they are placed 
alternate, and from the baſe cf each leaf is extended a leafy 
border, running along two ſides of the ftatk. The flowers 
ſtand op pon long Fake foor-ſtalks, ariſing from the top an 
the bibs of 0 ſtalk; they are of a deep Orange colour, 
and are compoſed of hermephrod ite and female florets, in- 
cluded in one common Perc empalement, which are 
both fruitful : theſe are ſucceeded by broad, compreſſed, 

bordered ſeeds with two teeth, which ripen in the empale- 

ment. 

The ſecond ſort grows naturally in the Weſt. Indies; this 
has an upright branching ſtalk a foot and a half high. "The 
leaves are f Sear-ſhaþe d, a little ſawed on their edges, fitting 
cloſe to the ftatk op probe The flowers ariſe from the wings 
of the ſtalk upon flender foot-ſtalks, three, four, or more 
ſpringing from the ſame joint; each of theſe ſuſtain one 
white radiated flower, compoſed of many florets, which are 
ſucceeded by oblong black ſeeds. 

The third ſort grows naturally in both Indies; this riſes 

beawebidg falk two or three feet high. 
The leaves are oval, acute- pointed, and ſmooth, having 
three longitudinal veins; they ſtand 1 apon pretty 
loag foot-ftalks. The flowers ſpring from the wings and 
ends of the branches; they are yellow, and ſtand pda ſhore 
foot-ſtalks. 

The fourth ſort grows naturally in India; this has trait- 
ing ſtalks, which ſpread on the ground; they extend two 
feet or more in length, and put out roots from their joints, 
ſending out many fide branches. The leaves are long, 
broad, ſmooth, and entire. The flowers are very ſmall 
and white; theſe fit cloſe to the ſtalks at the baſe of the 
leaves. 

The fifth ſort grows naturally in the Weſt-Indies; this 
has a purpliſh, hairy, branching flalk, which rifes a foot 
and 4 half high. The leaves are long and broad, endin 
in acute points; they have a few ſharp indentures on th 
edges, and ſtand oppolkig----Fhe flowers are w hite, ſtandin ng 
upon ſlender foot- ſtalks, which ſpring from the wings of t 
ſtalk, ſometimes ſingle, and at others two or three at the 


ſame joint. 
5 N The 


VER 


The fixth ſort grows — 
of this branch out their whole: length, and decline down- 
ward. The leaves are ſmooth, heart-ſhaped, and have 
three veins; they are indented on their edges, and ftand 
op . The ſtand upon long naked foot-ftalks, 
which ſpring from the wings of the branches; they are of 
a yellow colour, and have oblong prominent diſks, with a 


bs Tbeg plants are propegated by ſeeds, which ſhould be 
ſown upon a moderate hot-bed in the ſpring ; and when the 
plants are fit to remove, they ſhould be tranſplanted on a 
freſh hot-bed to bring them forward, and muſt be afterward 
treated in the ſame way as other tender annual plants, be- 


ing careful not to draw them up too weak. In june they 


may be taken up with balls of earth, and planted in a warm 


border, where they muſt be ſhaded and watered till they 
have taken new. root; after which they will require but 
little Gare, and will produce ſeeds in autumn. 


Speedwell, or Fluellin. 
The CyaracTExs are, | 
T he flower has a permanent empalement, cut into 

Segments ; it has one tubulous petal the length of . 


acute 
empale- 


ment ; the brim is cut into four oval plain ſegments, which 


7 open, and two lamina, which are terminated by oblong 
wmmits, with a compreſſed germen, Japporting a ſlender declining 

Hiyle, crowned by a fingle fig. The germen afterward be- 

comes a compreſſed heart-ſhaped capſule with two cells, filled with 

roundiſh ſeeds. 

The SPEC18s are, 


1. Vzromica (Officizalis) ſpici 


tis, _ 1 caule procumbente. Lin. Mat. ow. 
11. with ſpikes of flowers in br X 
A from the 2 of LA. ane ——— 


4 trailing fall; or common Male Speratwell, or Flue 


2. VsRrRONica (Spuria) ſpicis terminalibus, foliis ternis 


zqualiter ſerratis. Speedwwell with ſpikes of floxwers terminating 


I and narrow, ſpear-ſhaped, ſawed leaves, 
te; or narrow-leaved ſpiked Speedrwell. 
"a 


well with ſpikes of flowers terminating the flalks, and acute- 
pointed ſacued leaves, which are lance-ſhaped, placed oppoſite ; 
or greater broad-leaved upright Speedawell. Chl? td 
4+ VEroNiICa (Spicata) ipica terminali, foliis oppoſitis 
crenatis obtuſis, caule adſcendente ſimpliciſſimo. Lin. 


fall; or ſmaller ſpiked Speedwwell. 
5. VERONICA (Pannonica) ſpicis lateralibus paniculatis, 
foliis ovatis inzqualiter crenatis ſeſſilibus. Speedauell auith 
hes of flowers in panicles from the wings of the flalk, and oval 
leaves, which are unequally notched, and fit cloſe ; or Hunga- 
rian Speedavell. | 
5. Veronica (Hybrida) ſpicis terminalibus, foliis oppo- 
Kitis obtusè ſerratis ſcabris, caule erecto. Lin. Sp. Pl. 11. 
2 with ſpikes of floawers terminating the ftalk, rough, 
tuſe, ſawed leaves, which are placed oppoſite, and an ered? 
fall; or Welſh ſpiked Speedauell. 
7. Veronica (Arginica) ſpicis terminalibus, foliis qua- 


ternis quiniſve, Lin. Sp. Plant. 9. Spcedwell with ſpikes. 


of flowers terminating the flalks, and four or five leaves at 
each joint ; or tall Virginian Speed well with many ſpikes of 
white _ 3 
8. Veronica (Maritima) ſpicis terminalibus, foliis ter- 
nis zqualiter ſerratis. Hort. UpſaPF. 7. Sperd well with ſpikes 
of flowers terminating the flalks, and leaves growing by threes, 
which are equally ſawwed ; or long-leaved ſpiked Speedauell. 
9. Vsronica (Auffriaca) ſpicis lateralibus pedunculatis 
3 6 : 


in both Indies; the ſtalks 


lateralibus peduncula- 


placed f. 


ERONICA (Longifolia) ſpicis terminalibus, foliis op- 
poſitis lanceolatis ſerratis acuminatis, Hort. Upſal. 7. Speed 
| 


Sp. 
Pl. 10. Speedtvell with a ſpike of flowers terminating the all. 
obtuſe crenated leaves placed oppoſte, and a fingle aſcending 


] 


admitted into 
placed 27 and | 
A. 8 


| 
| 
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laxis argute dentatia, foliis oppoſitis ſerratis. Lin. Sp. Pl. 
Speedwell with ikes ** grew i K | 
—— growing on — ch — 1 
10. VzroONiIca (Orientalis) ſpicis terminalibus, foliig 
pinnato incifis acuminatis. Speedrwell with ſpikes of flowers 


terminating the falls, leaves and 
vg fall, Sigh er mee 


11. VEroxica (Maxima) racemis lateralibus, foliis cor» 


13. 


bus 
VERONICA. Tourn. Inſt. R. H. 143. tab. 60. Male 


ng from the wi 
Speedavell. _—Y 


2 


or beary, woolly, ſpiked Speed u l.. x 


) racemis lateralibus, foliis 


which grow naturally in Eng | y are rarel 
gardens, it is hefe the intention of this work 
e , Of {fn 
The firſt fort grows wild in woods, and. other ſhady 
ee in divers of England, and is a plant of little 
uty ; but, as it is the ſort which is uſed in medicine, 
under the title of Paul's Betony, I thought it. neceſſary to 
inſert it here. This is a low plant, whoſe ſtalks trail upon 
the ground, and put out roots from their joints, whereby it 
ſpreads and propagates. The leaves are oval, about an 
inch long, ſawed on their edges, and placed oppoſite. The 
flowers are diſpoſed in ſpikes, which ariſe from the wings 
of the ſtalk ; they are ſmall, of a pale blue colour, and 
have one peta], which is cut at the brim into four ſegments ; 
when they decay, the germen turns to a capſule, not un- 


like that of Shepherd's Pouch in ſhape, filled with ſmall 


ſeeds. e Bo 5 
This is generally brought to market by ſuch perſons as 
make it their buſineſs to gather herbs in the fields, ſo that 
it is not often cultivated in gardens ; but thoſe who have a 
mind to propagate it, may do it with much eaſe, for as 
the branches trail upon the ground, they puſh out roots 
from their joints, which branghes being cut off and planted, 
will take root, and grow in almoſt any ſoil or fituation. 
The whole herb is uſed in medicine, and is one of the 
Wound-herbs which are brought from Switzerland. A tea 
of this herb is much recommended for the gout and rheu- 
mariſm. UV | . 
The ſecond ſort grows naturally in Italy and Spain ; this 
has a perennial root, which ſends out many offsets, by which 
it is eaſily propagated. The lower leaves are long is 
hairy ; the ſtalks riſe a foot high, and are garniſhed wat 
very narrow ſpear-ſhaped leaves, placed oppoſite, which 
have a ſew flight ſerratures on their edges. The ſtalks are 
terminated by long ſpikes of blue flowers, which are ſuc- 


ceeded by ſeeds in capſules like the former. It has been 


doubted if this was ſpecifically different from the common 


upright Speedwell ; but I have many times ropagated this 


by ſeeds, and have always ſound the plants fo raiſed, _ 


8 v E R 
tain their difference. There is a variety of this with a fleth- 


The third fort naturally in Auſtria and Hunpary. 
The lower Teaves of this are long, broad in the middle, 
drawing to a, point at. each end; they are ſawed on their 
edges, and are of a lucid green colour. The ftalks riſe a 
foot and à Half high, and are garniſhed with leaves of the 
fame ſhape with the lower, but ſmaller, placed oppoſite ; 
they are terminated by long ſpikes of blue flowers, which 


appear in June, and are ſucceeded by flat ſeed-veſſels, filled 


with compreſſed ſeeds, which ripen in autumn. 
The fourth fort naturally in the northern parts of 


— — alſo in ſeveral cloſes near Newmarket- heath. 
The lower leaves of this are about an inch and a half long, 
and three quarters of an inch broad, of a pale green colour, 
and notched on their ed The ſtalks riſe a foot and a 
half high; they do not branch ; the leaves on the lower 
part ſtand oppoſite, but on the upper they are alternate; 
the ſtalks are terminated by ſhort ſpikes of blue flowers, 
which appear about the ſame time as the former. 

The ſort grows naturally in Hungary. The lower 
leaves of this are unequally notched ; the ſtalks riſe a foot 
high, garniſhed with leaves, placed oppoſite, of a lucid 
green, which fit cloſe to the ſtalks. The flowers are diſ- 
poſed in panicled ſpikes, which ſtand upon long naked foot- 
ſtalks that ſpring from the upper wings of the ſtalk ; they 
— than thoſe of the other 

iful blue colour, ſo make a ſine appearance, but are 
— fort prown turally on the Alp — 

The | na on the Alps an 
mountains, and alfa upon the — in Wales. The 
lower leaves of this are rough and hairy, blunt - poĩnted, 
and obtuſely ſawed on their edges, ſtanding upon pretty 
long foot-ſtalks; the ſtalks ere& about fix or eight 
i high, garniſhed with oval notched leaves, placed 
oppoſite. From the fide of the ſtalk ſpring out two or three 
branches, which toward the bottom are garniſhed with ſmall 
leaves, placed oppoſite, but terminate in long ſpikes of 
pale blue flowers. The ſpikes on the fide branches are 
four or five inches long, but thoſe of the principal ſtalk are 
eight or nine. 

The ſeventh ſort grows naturally in Virginia. The talks 
of this are ere, and riſe four or five feet high, garniſhed 
at each joint by four or five ſpear-ſhaped ſawed leaves, 
which ſtand round the ſtalk in whorls, ending in acute 
points: The ſtalks are terminated by long ſlender ſpikes 
of white flowers, which appear late in July; theſe are ſuc- 
ceeded by compreſſed capſules, filled with ſeeds, which 
ripen in autumn. | | | 
The eighth ſort s naturally in Italy and the ſouth of 

France. The ſtalks of this riſe three feet high, garniſhed 

with leaves, placed by fours toward the-bottom, but at the 
top by threes at each joint ; they are deeply ſawed on their 
edges, ending in _ —— of a bright green colour ; 
the ſtalks are terminated -by ſpikes of blue flowers. 

The ninth ſort grows near the ſea in ſeveral parts of Eu- 
rope. The ſtalks of this do not riſe ſo high as thoſe of the 
former ; the leaves are placed by fours and threes round the 
ſtalk, and have longer foot-ſtalks ; they are broader at the 
baſe, and run out into long acute points ; they are unequally 
ſawed on their ed 


- 
— 


8, and are of a bright n colour. 
The flowers are diſpoſed in ſpikes, which terminate the 


ſtalks, of a bright blue colour. | 

The tenth ſort grows naturally in many parts of France 
and Germany. The ftalks of this are fingle, and do not 
branch; they are round, hairy, and riſe a foot and a half 
high, garniſhed with ſpear-ſhaped hairy leaves. The ſtalk 
is terminated by a long ſpike of blue flowers. 

The eleventh ſort grows naturally in Auſtria, The lower 


* 


The thirteenth ſort grows n 


pecies, and are of a | 


VIB 
leaves of this are narrow, and cut into fine” ſegments; che 
ſtalks are flender, and incline downward, garniſhed with 
linear leaves, which are acately notched on their edges; 
the flowers are diſpoſed in long looſe ſpikes, which ſpring 
from the wings of the ſtalk, of a bright blue colour, 
ſtand upon foot-ſtal ks. | 

The twelfth ſort 3 naturally in the Levant; this has 
ſlender branching ſtalks which decline, and are iſhed 
with narrow leaves, which are acutely cut on their edges, 


'of a colour, and ſmooth. The flowers are diſ- 
esel in fooſe ikes on the top and from the fide of the 


ſtalk, of a pale blue eblour. 2 EDO 

rally upon Mount us 
in Italy. The ſtalks of this are dender, fig, and upright, 
garniſhed by rough heart-ſhaped leaves, which are indented, 
and placed oppoſite; thoſe on the lower part of the ſtalk 


are ſmall; in the middle they are mach larger, and dimi- 


niſh again in their fize toward the top. The flowers come 
out in ſpikes from the wings of the ſtalk toward the top, 


of a _ blue colour. 
The fourteenth ſort grows naturally in the Ukrain Tar- 
tary, The ſtalks of this are very white and woolly ; they 
riſe about a foot and a balf high, garniſhed with obl 
b leaves, placed oppoſite, notched on their edges, — 
fit cloſe to the ſtalks, which are terminated by ſpikes df 
deep blue flowers, which ſtand ereQ. . K 
The fifteenth ſort is the common Brooklime, which. grows 
naturally in brooks and ſtreams of water in moſt of 
England, ſo is not cultivated in gardens, but as it 1s much 
uſed in medicine, I have given it a place here. The ftalks 
22 are thick, — and ſmooth, emitting _ 
eir joints, whereby they ſpread and propagate. The 
leaves are oval, flat, readers beg and ra. they ſtand 
oppolite ; the flowers come out in long bunches from the 
wings of the ſtalk ; they are of a fine blue colour, and ſtand 
upon ſhort foot-ſtalks ; theſe appear great part of ſummer, 
and are ſucceeded by heart-ſhaped ſeed-veſſels, filled with 
| roundiſh ſeeds. 'The whole herb is uſed, and is efteemed 
an excellent antiſcorbutic. 

Theſe- plants may all be propagated by parting their 
roots, which may be done every other year, for if they are 
not often ＋ or divided, they will many of them grow 
too large for the borders of ſmall gardens; but yet they 
ſhould not be parted into — heads, becauſe when 
they have not a number of ſtems, ſo as to form a 
bunch, they are ſoon paſt their beauty, and have but a 
mean appearance. The beſt time to part theſe roots is at 
Michael mas, that they may be well rooted again before 
winter; for when they are removed in the ſpring, they ſel- 
dom flower ſtrong the ſame year, eſpecially if the ſeaſon 
ſhould prove dry. Thoſe ſorts which grow pretty tall, are 
very proper to plant on the ſides of open wilderneſs quar- 

ters, but thoſe with trailing branches are fit for the ſides of 
banks or irregular ſhady flopes, where they will make an 
agreeable variety; they are all of them very hardy, fo are 
in no danger of ſuffering by cold, and require no other care 
but to keep them clean from weeds, and to be tranſplanted 
every ſecond or third year. a 

They may alſo be propagated by ſeeds, which ſhould be 
ſown in autumn, for when they are ſown in the ſpring, the 
plants rarely come up the ſame year; but, as moſt of the 
ſorts propagate very faſt by their offsets, their ſeeds are ſel- 
dem fown. - | 

If theſe plants are placed in a ſhady border, they will 
thrive much better than when they are more expoſed to the 
ſun, and their flowers will continue much longer in beauty. 
- VIBURNUM. Lin. Gen. Plant. 332. The Wayfaring, 
or pliant Meally-tree. Ha 


* 


5 N 2 The 


flower has a < is. — 
2225 55 5 it has one 19 2 ape, cut anal, wo 
7 egments, which arg refiaxed ; it has fine al: 
petal, 1 5. 


2 f 


9 5 _ 91 a in one hard, ſeed. 


be re are, 
LBURNUM. 
fobtas LE th Ir. l 


2 Jang ined Pan which are <yoolly on thei 
2. Viguanu — foliis ſubrotundis crenato· 


germen; fit ua: 


* 
ee Thegwn S Ss N 
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T he ger men afterward turns to d cam 


J foliis gordatis ſerrajis, yenofis 
2255 5 Wanſering tre 4 — 


I lara glabris. Flor. Virg- 33- Paying tee with roupdifþ, 


crenated, Saved. lea ves, aubich are /mooth 3 componly called 


f He: | 
Viapazun (getan falijg, varo-oxbiculatis pro- 


PER ſerratis venoſis. Wayfaring-tree with To round lepvers 


which are deeply ſawued and vei ned. 
4. Visug nun (Tg) foliis ovatis in tegerrimis, rami- 


' fcationibys ſubtus villoſo-glandulofs. Li r 32 267. 
Vafaring-tree with oval entire leaves, whoſe 


aches are 


bairy, ee the under dt; or hairy-laved Lan- 


ruſtinus. 


ho ViBU&NUM (Lacidum) foliis ovato-lapcealatis. inte- 


aflinus. 


| 4 utrinque virentibus lucidis. The Jrining-haved | 


6. ViBurnuM (Nadum) foliis onato-lanceolegia integer- 


ximis, ſubtus venoſis. Americas T inns with oval leaves, 


we are enlire. 


Þ Loa T ee ) foliis oy oi glandu- | 
Lin 261. Commorr ofe. 
4 Vis Ld (Americanum) N 
minatis ſerratis, 2 longiſſimis lævibus. American Guel- 
der Roſe with acute. pointed ſaved leaves, and white flowers. 
The firſt ſort grows naturally in many parts of Earo 
and is the common Viburnum or Lantana of the old bota- 
niſts. The leaves are beart-ſhaped, much veined, irregu- 
larly ſawed on their edges, and are very woolly on their | 


em ewas acu- 


under fide. The ſtalks are woof: and riſe twelve or 4 
teen feet high, ſending out — . branches, which 
are CS with a light colon 


are ſuccee 


doing one 


theſe are terminated 


by umbels of - flowers, * leben are red, aud 
ded by roundiſh com 2 Hr which, turn 
fxſt to a bright * colour, an 

Fed of the ſame + 
There is a variety of this with variegated leaves, which 


When ripe, in- 


is preſerved in ſome of the gardens near Londoy ; but when 
the plants are removed into good ground, and are VIgOrOus, 
their leaves become plain. 

The fecond ſort grows naturally in moſt parts of North | 
1 where it 13 commonty called Black Haw. This 
riſes with a woody. ſtalk ten or twelve feet hi gh, covered 


with a brown bark, and ſends out branches — the fide ; 


theſe, when young, are covered with a purple ſmooth bark, | 
and are garniſhed with oval ſmooth leaves, which are. ightly. | 


ſawed on their edges, and ſtand; upon ſhort lender foot- 


talks, ſometimes oppoſite, and at others without order. The 
flowess are diſpoſed in ſmall umbels, which come out from 


the fide and at the end of the branches; they are white, | 
and ſmaller than thoſe of the common Viburnum ; theſe are 
ſucceeded by berries, which ripen in autumn. | 
The third ſort grows naturally in North America. The 
ſtalks of this are ſoft and pithy, and branch out greatly from 
he bottom upward. The bark is of a gray colour; the 
1 are roundiſh, oval, firongly veined, and ſawed an 
cou edges, of a light grown . and placed oppoſite 


* 
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fl 
| on a Db at long foot end of of the brakes, wah A worm 
5 Fe Clans ren af Jute, but ur ella fc s * 


in E 
he f e the Lauryſtin with ſmgll leaves, hick 
* ey _— their 7 9 is ſq = . — 


as to need na deſcripti , but as itis 122 und 
with the 12 it or © epoſ oy * . Ne 
ence. 1455 3 of than tu inches 
and a hal long, and 5 — dien ary 
e ad there baſe, ba 1 ed in 3691s Peintz; they are 
veined and, bairy on ar ue a lide, 18 arg e ſo lucid 
u colour on their upper ſidg. bejs 1 


8 fmaller, and pf SPS: in 2 
ter, and FE s are much hardier. 

he fifth ſort is 2 known ip the nurſe: 
by the. title af * -leayed Layruginus,, The 


the win · 


thicker: confiſt- 


purpliſh colour; the leaves are larger. 
are much 


ence, and of a lucid green colour; the pwhels. 
larger, and fo are the flowers ; thels ſeldgm Idom appear till the 
ſpring, and when the winters are — the flowers are 
killed, ſo never open unleſs they are ſheltered. The plants 
of this ſort were, formerly, kept in tubs, and houſed in win- 
ter, pow when they were ſo treated, made a fine appear- 
ance early in the ſpring, and ig, very. mild ſeaſons the Plants 


in the open air do the ſame. 


| There is a. variety. of this with variegated leaves, which 


k f the fix] ts which 
„ the ſtriped plants which are 


The arch fert! is a native of North America, where it riſes 


every fide their whole gn theſe have a ſmooth purpliſh 
bark, garniſhed with oval entire leaves, of a thick conſiſt · 


ence, and of a lucid green; they ſtand oppoſite. The 


pe, | flowers are produced in umbels at the end of the branches; 


they are white, and not unlike the flowers of Lauruſtinus; 
theſe appear in July, and are ſucceeded by berries, which 
ſeldom ripen in England. 

There ſeems to be two forts of this in the gardens, one 
of which comes from the more northern parts of America, 
and ſheds its leaves in winter; the other, which grows in 
Carolina and Virginia, is an evergreen, but both are {0 
much alike in ſummer, as ſcarce to be diſtinguiſned. 

The ſeventh fort is the common Marſh Elder, whach grows 
naturally in marſhy grounds, and on the ſides of rivers in 
many parts of England, ſo is not often kept in gardens; it 
is called by ſome of the nurſery-gardeners Guekder Roſe 
with flat flowers, to diſtinguiſh it from the other, whoſe 
| floweys are globular. "The Marſh Elder is the original ſpe- 
cies, and = Guelder Roſe is a variety which accidentally 


„ 


which are large, and the middle of the umbel is eompoks 
of hermaphrodite flowers, which are ſucceeded by oval red 
berries; the latter has all male flowers, of the ſame ſize and 
ſhape with thoſe of the border of the firſt, ſo that they ſwell 
out into a round figure, which, has occaſioned ſome country 
people giving it the title of, Snow ball. tree. This ſort, is 
cultivated in gardens, far the beauty of its flowers, which 
make a fine. appearayce darin g. their continuance. 

It will riſe to the height of eighteeg or twenty feet, if it 
is permitted to ſtand. The fie m becomes large, woody. and 
grows irregular ; they. have a, gray bark. The leaves ar? 
placed oppoſite; they are divided into three or four lobes 3 
the branches come out oppoſite, and are; apt to be. divided 
ſomewhat like thoſe of the Maple, jagged on theix, Aube 


| aud of a bebt green coloys.. Tbs. Jaw ers: come oui at the 


thoſe 


"0A 
$s of 

this riſe higher; the branches are ſtranger than th 

of the former fart. The hark is. (meg, 3 turns * 


to the height of ten or twelve feet, ſending out branches on 


aroſe from it. The former has a border of male flowers, 
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end of the branches; thoſe of the firſt in large umbels, and 
thoſe of the ſecond in .a-corymbus; they are very white; 
and appaar the en thoſe: of the firſ have 
oval benries ſucceeding: the herm its flowers, which 
turn of g ſearlet colour when: ripe, but the other, having 
| The ei heh ſort grows naturally in Carolina and ſome other 
parts of North America; this riſes with a ſhrubby ſtalk eight 
or tan ſeet high, ſending out. many branches, which are 
covered with a {mooth purple bark, garniſhed with heart- 
ſhaped oval leaves, ending in acute points; they are deeply 
ſawed on their edges, have many ſtrong veins, and ſtand 
upon very leng ſlender foat-ftalks oppoſite. The flowers 
are colletted dato large.umbels at the end of the branches; | 
thaſe ranged-on the border are male and barren, but the 
middle 18 compoſed of hermaphrodite flowers, which are 
ſucceeded by oval berries. The flowers are white, and the 
. berries ate red when ripe. | Ha 
Tha firſt ſart may be propa either from ſeeds, or 
by laying dawn the tender branches; but the former me- 
thad being tadious, ia ſeldom practiſed, becauſe the ſeeds 
ſeldom b. the ſinſt year, unleſs they are ſown in autumn, 0 
and as the branches eaſily put out roots, that is the more | Tare. 
expeditious method. | | | The CrnaracTrrs are, | 
The beſt time far laying theſe branches is in autumn, T he floxwer is of the butterfly kind; the flandard is oval, broad 
juſt as the leaves begin to fall (the manner of laymg them | at the tail, indented at the point, and the borders are reflexed ; © 
ing the ſame as for other hardy trees, need not be here the two wings are ſhorter than the ſtandard; the keel is barter 
zepeated.) By the ſucceeding-autumn the layers will be | than the wings ; the tail is oblong. It has ten flaming, nine 
rooted, when you may take them offi from the old plants, joined and one ſeparated, terminated by erect ſummits, and a linear 
and tranſplant them into a nurfery for two or three years, | compreſſed germen, ſupporting a ſlender ſtyle, crowned by an obtuſe 
in which they may be trained up to regular ſtems and heads, | figma, which is bearded on the under fide. The germen after- 
ward turns io a long pod with one cell, opening with two valves, 


and may afterward be planted where they are to remain. 
The ſecond fort is generally propagated by layers here, | ending <vith an acute point, containing ſeveral roundiſh ſeeds. 
The Streiks are, v9. 


becauſe the ſeeds do not often ripen in England. The you | 
1. Vici (Cracca) pedunculis multifloris, floribus im- 


ſhoots of this take root very freely ; the cuttings will alſo 
take root, if they are planted in autumn ; the Feeds, when | bricatis, foliolis lanceolatis pubeſcentibus, ſtipulis integris. 
Lin. Sp. Plant. 735. Fetch with many imbricated floxwers on a ' 


they are brought to England, always remain in the ground 
a year like thoſe of the other ſorts, ſo that the propagating | foor-falk, /pear-fraped hairy lobes to the leaves, and entire 
ftipula ; or many-fleavered Veich. 


the plants by ſeeds is a tedious method. ; 3 
The Lauruſtinuſes are propagated by laying down their 2. Vicia (Sylvatica) pedunculis multifloris, foliolis ova- 
libus, ſtipulis denticulatis. Lin. Sp. PI. 734. Peach with 


young branches, which put out roots very freely; fo that 

when they are layed in autumn, they will be well rooted by | foot-falts ſupporting many floxvers, oval lobes to the leaves, and 
that time twelve months, when they ſhould be taken off | indented ſti 
from the old plants, and may be either planted where they 
are to remain, or into a nurſery to grow two years to get 
frength. The beſt ſeaſon to tranſplant theſe is at Michael- 
mas, that they may get new root before winter; for as theſe 
Plants begin to flower early in winter, it is a plain indica- 
tion of their growing at that ſeaſon, ſo they will more ſurely 
ſucceed than at any other time of the year, though they 
may be removed in the ſpring with balls of earth to their 
roots, provided it is done before' they begin to ſhoot ; they 
may alſo be removed the latter end of July or the begin- 


ning of Auguſt, if rain happens at that time, for after they 
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than thoſe whoſe branches grow rade from the bottom; for 
if the froſt kills the outer part of the ſhoots, the ſtems will 
be protected, fo will ſoon put out new branches: but where 
the ſtems are naked, the froſt frequently kills them to the 
The ſixth fort be-propagated in the ſame way as the 
Lauruſtinus, . "ths e treatment; it 1 a 
ſoft loamy foil, and ſhould have a ſheltered fituation. 
- "The ſeventh and eighth ſorts are eafily propagated by 
layers or cuttings. The common Guelder Roſe nds out 
plenty of ſutkers from the roots, by which it is frequently 
propagated ; but as the plants fo raiſed are very ſubject to 
t out ſuckers, they are not ſo good as thoſe which come 
m layers or cuttings. Both theſe forts love a moiſt ſoil, 
in which they will make much greater progreſs, and pro- 
duce their flowers in greater plenty than on a dry ſoil. 
They are both very hardy, ſo will thrive in the coldeſt 
ſituations, but not within the ſpray of the ſea, The com- 
mon Guelder Roſe is ſeldom ſuffered to ſtand very long in 
gardens, but I bave ſeen one in an old garden, whoſe ſtem 
was more than two feet and a half rolbh. 
VICIA. Tourn. Inſt. R. H. 396. tab. 221. Vetch, or 


flipule ; or the largeſt many: ffoauered Wood Fetch. 

3. Vicia (Caſubica) pedunculis ſubſexitoris, foliolis 
denis ovatis acutis, ſtipulis integris. Lin. Sp. Plant. 735. 
Petch with foot-flalis, having about fix flowers, leaves with - 
ten oval acute lobes, and entire fipure, 8 

4. Vicia (Bienris) pedunculis multifloris, petiolis ſul- 
catis, ſubòꝭodecaphyllis, foliolis lanceolatis glabris. Lin. Sp. 
Pl. 736. Mary-flowered Vetch with furrowwed feot- alte, and 
for the moſt part twelve ſpear-ſhaped ſmocth lobes to each leaf. 

d. Vicia (Sativa) leguminibus ſeſſilibus ſubbinatis e- 
rectis, foliis retuſis, ſtipulis notatis. Lin. Sp. Plant. 736. 
Vetch with ere& pcds growing by pairs, and filting cloje to the 


have done ſhooting, which is ſoon after Midſummer, they 
will be in no danger, provided they are not kept out of the 
ground any time. | 

Theſe plants may alſo be propagated by ſeeds, which 
ſhould be mixed with earth in autumn, ſoon after they are 
ripe; theſe ſhould be expoſed to the open air, and receive 
the rain in winter, and in the ſpring they may be ſown up- 
on a gentle hot bed, which will bring up the plants; 
theſe ſhould remain in the bed till autumn, and then may 
be. tranſplanted and treated in the ſame way as the layers. 
J have raiſed many of theſe plants from ſeeds, which I find 
hardier than thoſe raiſed. by layers. 

Some people train up the Lauruftinus with naked ftems 
to. have round heads, but if theſe are planted in the open 


| 


/ P 
ar, they will be in more danger of ſuffering by ſevere froſt, | 
* R 6 N | 


Halle, Blunt lebes to the leaves, and ſpotted flifule ; or common 
cultivated Fetch, avith a black feed, frequemly cal ed Tares. 

There are many more ſpecies of this genus, ſome of which 
grow naturally in England ; but as they are rarely cultivated 
except in botanic gardens for the ſake of variety, they are 
omitted, as they are plants of little uſe or beauty. 

The firſt fort here mentioned grows naturally amon 
buſhes, and by the ſides of woods in moſt parts of England. 
The root is perennial, but the ſtalks are annual; theſe ale 
weak, requiring ſupport ; they riſe five or fix feet high, 
faſtening their tendrils, which grow at the end of their 
leaves, to the buſhes or hedges, whereby they climb; they 
are hairy, as are alſo the leaves, which are compoſed of 


about ten pair of ſpear-ſhaped lobes, terminated by a ten- 
dril. The flowers ſtand upon long foot-Ralks, which ſpring 


from 
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from the wings of the ſtalk ; the ſpikes are long z the flow- | 
ers lie cne over the other,; they are of a fine: blue colour, 
ſo make a pretty appearance, when they come out from 


between the buſhes or ſhrubs which ſupport them; they ap- 


pear in July, and are ſucceeded by compreſſed pods, filled 
with round ſeeds, which ripen in autumn. 

The ſecond fort grows naturally in the woods near Bath 
and Briſtol; this has a perennial root. The ſtalks are weak, 


and. climb by the help of their tendrils over the neighbour- 


ing buſhes and hedges, riſing to the height of ſeven or eight | 


feet. The leaves are compoſed of ſeven or eight pair of 
oval ſmooth lobes, terminated by tendrils. 'The flowers are 
produced in long ſpikes from the wings of the ftalks ; they 
are of a pale blue colour, and are larger than - thoſe of the 
former =P they . in July, and are ſucceeded by 
ſhort ſmooth pods, d with round ſeeds, which ripen in 
autumn, 1 : | 

The third fort grows naturally in Caſſubia; this has a 
ligneous creeping root ; the ſtalks trail upon the ground ; 
they grow three feet long, and their lower part become lig- 
neous toward autumn, but they die to the root in winter. 
The leaves are compoſed of ten pair of oval acute-pointed 
lobes. The flowers come out from the wings of the ſtalk ; 
they are diſpoſed in ſhort ſpikes, each containing, for the 
moſt part, fix pale blue flowers, which appear in July, and 
are ſucceeded by ſhort ſmooth pods like thoſe of Lentils, in- 
cluding three or four round ſeeds, which ripen in autumn. 

Theſe forts have been recommended to be ſown in the 
fields for fodder for cattle; but as their ſtalks are flender 
and leſs ſucculent than thoſe of the common Vetch, ſo it is 
doubtful if theſe will anſwer the purpoſe of farmers to cul- 
tivate them; for as their ſtalks trail to a great length, ſo if 
they have not ſupport, they will be ſubject to rot by lying 
upon the ground ; and although their roots are nnial, 
yet as it is late in the ſpring before they ſhoot to a height 
ſufficient to cut for uſe, ſo there is little want of green feed 
for cattle at that time. 

However, a few of theſe plants may be allowed a place 
in large gardens for the ſake of variety, where, if they are 
properly placed, they may be ornamental, particularly on 
the borders of wood-wa!ks, or in thickets of ſhrubs. If 
ſome of the firſt ſort are allowed to climb up upon: their 
branches, they will have a good effect during their conti- 
nuance in flower. 

Theſe ſorts are propagated by ſeeds, which ſhould be 
ſown in autumn ſoon after they are ripe, for if they are 
kept out of the ground till ſpring, the ſeeds often fail, or 
at leaſt remain in the ground a year before they vegetate ; 
they ſhould be ſown in the places where the plants are de- 
figned to remain, for they do not bear — lanting well. 
Theſe plants grow naturally in woods and 2 of buſhes, 
where their roots are ſcreened from the ſun, and their ſtalks 
furniſhed with ſupport by the buſhes, point out the places 


where the ſeeds ſhould be ſown, which ſhould be where 


they are ſheltered by ſhrubs. If three or four ſeeds are 
fown in each patch, it will be ſufficient, for if dne or two 
plants come up in each place, it will be enough. When 
the plants come up, they will require no other culture but 
to keep them clean from weeds, and their ſtalks muſt be 
permitted to climb upon the neighbouring ſhrubs ; for if 
my trail upon the ground, they will uce few flowers, 
and in wet ſeaſons the ſtalks will rot, 2 the plants will be 
rather unſightly. 

The fourth fort grows naturally io Siberia; this is a bi- 
ennial plant, which promiſes fairly to become a uſeful one 
for fodder ; for the ſtalks of this grow to a great length, 
and are well furniſhed with leaves: theſe do not decay in 
autumn, but continue green through the winter in defiance 
of the moſt ſevere froſt; ſo that in February and March, 


have here adviſed, is founded u | 
have for ſeveral years made, on {mall patches ſown in gar- 


| be earthed up in the ſame manner as Peaſe and Beans, whic 
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when there is often, a ſcarcity of green feed for ewes 3 
lambs, this be bf great ſervice. e. _ 
The ftalks of this riſe five or fix feet high, if ſupported. 
The leaves are compoſed. of five or fix:pair of ſmooth ſpear- 
ſhaped lobes, terminated. by. tendrils. The foot-ftalks are 
deeply furrowed. The flowers are produced in ſpikes 
long foot-ſtalks, which ſpring from the wings of the 
they are of a light blue colour, and ap 
are ſucceeded: by ſhort - compreſſed - 
or four round ſeeds, which-ripen i ; $44 2 
This fort is propagated by ſeeds, which may be ſown in 
the ſpring or autumn; and when the plants come up, they 
will require no other culture but to keep them clean from 
weeds ; and if they are ſupported from trailing upon the 
288 they will continue in verdure all the winter, and 
363 ſummer they will flower and produce ripe 
If this plant is defi 


$$ 


ſown in rows at four feet diſtance, and ſhould be 
thin in the rows; for as the ſtalks ſend out many branches, 
and extend to a great length, ſo when the plants are too 
cloſe, the branches will intermix, £ 


ther, as to rot each other by " When the 
plants come up, they muſt be kept clean from weeds, which, 
whale they are young, ſhould be with Dutch hoes, 


but afterward it may be done by the hoeing-plough, which 
will ſave expence; and with this inſtrument the plants ay 
will greatly ftren their ſtalks, and make them and the 
leaves r and more ſucculent, ſo increaſe the quantity 
of feed. If this is practiſed as often as may be found ne- 
ceflary to deſtroy the weeds in ſummer, it will the 
round for any crop which may afterward be put upon the 
d; and as this will be in no danger of ſuffering from 
froſt, ſo it ſhould be preſerved till the ſpring, when there 
is a want of green feed for ewes, at which time it may be 
cut as it is wanted; but a part of the plants ſhould be per- 
mitted to ſtand for ſeeds, for thoſe which are cut, if ny 
do ſhoot again, will flower ſo late in ſummer, that unleſs 
the autumn proves very warm, the ſeeds will not ripen; 
therefore it will be a better way to ſow a ſufficient quantity 
of ſeeds for this purpoſe, in a ſeparate ſpot of ground, be- 
cauſe, when the other is cut, the ground may be ploughed 
for other crops; and if in mild ſeaſons there may be ſo great 
plenty of other green feed as not to want this, if the plants 
are ploughed into the ground, it will be a good drefling for 
other crops. 
This is what I am now beginning to try in the field, where 
I have not as yet had experience of its culture; but what I 
experiments which 1 


dens in different ſituations. In all theſe patches I have 
found the plants continue in great verdure, when moit of 
the perennial plants in the ſame fituation have ſuffered 
greatly by the froſt ; and from eight of theſe plants, I could 
have cut as much feed as would have been equivalent to 
half a truſs of green Clover. | 

The fifth ſort is the common Vetch or Tare, which is 
much cultivated in the fields for fodder; of this there are 
two varieties, if not diſtin& ſpecies. The firſt, which is 
the moſt common, has a black ſeed ; - the other has ſeeds 
as white, if not whiter than the whiteſt Peaſe ; and this 
difference 1s permanent, for I have ſown both ſorts many 
years, and have never found either of them vary. Theſe 
plants are annual, and periſh ſoon after they have perfected 
their ſeeds. - The ftalks are angular, fireaked, and hairy; 
they are weak and want ſupport, ſo generally decline where 
they have nothing near to faſten themſelves to. The leaves 
are compoſed of ſeveral pair of blunt lobes, and are _ 

9 , | na 


gned for feed, the ſeeds ſhould be 


they are " | 
ſeeds ia each. 
There is another 
the fields, with a ſmaller black ſeed ; this is called in ſome 
counties Rath-ripe Vetch, and in others Pebble, or Summer 
Vetch ; but this being mach tenderer than the common 
Vetch, is not much cultivated, as it muſt always be ſown 
in the ſpring, and will ripen its ſeeds the ſame ſummer, but 
it will not afford near ſo much fodder as the other. | 

Vetches are ly ſown at two ſeaſons, one is in au- 
tumn, and the other early in the ſpring; but the beſt time 


ſoon, and the plants will have time to get ſtrength before 
—— ſo will be in leſs danger of faltering by froſt than 
thoſe which are ſown later, and will be fit to cut for feed 
much earlier in the ſpring, for that is the time when green 
feed is moſt wanted ; if they are deſigned for ſeed, and 
not to be cut for fodder; thoſe early- ſown Vetches will come 
ſoon into flower, and the ſeeds will be ripe early, ſo they may 
be cut and ſtacked in good weather, which is a ad- 
vantage, for thoſe which ripen late are often ſtacked or 
houſed wet, and then the ſeeds frequently ſprout in the mow 
and'areſſpoiled. | 
The uſual method of ſowing Vetches is in broad-caſt, 
ploughing them lightly in; in this way, the common allow- 
ance of feeds for one acre of land is two buſhels, but there 
are fomewho ſow two buſhels and a half; this practice may 
do well enough for thoſe Vetches which are deſigned to be 
cut for fodder in the ſpring, but thoſe which are ſown with 
an intent to ſtand — will do much better if they are 
ſowyn in drills, in the ſame way as is practiſed for Peaſe, 
and then leſs than half the quantity of feeds will be ſufficient, 
For the drills ſhould not be nearer to each other than three 
feet, that the hoe-plongh may have room to go between 
them, to deſtroy 'the-weeds, and earth up the plants, for by 
this management they will produce a 'much preater crop, 
and ripen earlier in the ſeaſon. Theſe drills ſhould be 
about the ſame depth as thoſe uſually made for Peaſe, and 
the ſeeds ſhould be ſcattered about the ſame diſtance in the 
drills. Theſe ſeeds ſhould be carefully covered as ſoon as 
they are ſown; for if they are left open, the rooks will dif- 
cover them; and when they once find the rows, if they are 


not carefully watched, they will entirely devour them. In- 


deed theſe being ſown early in autumn, will be in leſs dan 
ger than thoſe which are ſown late, or in the ſpring, be- 


cauſe there is more food for rooks and pigeons in the open 


fields at this ſeaſon, and the plants will appear much ſooner 
above ground. The beſt time to ſow them is about the 
beginning of Auguſt, for the rains which uſually fall about 


that ſeaſon, will bring them up in a ſhort time. Toward 


the latter end of October the plants will have obtained con- 
ſiderable ſtrength, therefore they ſhould be earthed up. with 
the hoeing-plough. This work ſhould be performed in dry 
weather, and in doing it care muſt be had to lay the earth 
up as high to the ſtems of the plants as poſſible, ſo as not 
to cover their ſtalks, becauſe this will ſecure them againſt 
froſt. The whole ſpace of ground between. the rows ſhould 


alſo be ſtirred, in order to deſtroy the weeds, which, if care- 


fully performed in dry weather, will lay the land clean till 
March ; at which time the crop ſhould be earthed a ſecond 
time, and the ground cleaned again between the rows, 
which will cauſe the plants to grow vigorous, and in a little 
time they will ſpread ſo as to meet, and cover the ſpaces ; 


is in Auguſt, for the ſeeds which are ſown then will come | 


| 
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me people ſow theſe Vetches, and when they are fully 
, plough them into the ground to manure it. Where 
this is deſigned, there will be no occafion to fow them in 
drills at this diſtance, nor to huſband them in the manner 
before directed; but in this caſe it will be the beſt method 
to ſow them in autumn, becauſe they will be fit to plough 
in mach ſooner the following year, ſo that the land may 
be better to receive the for which it is in- 
tended. In ſome parts of France, and in Italy, theſe Vetches 
are ſown for feeding of cattle while green, and are accounted 
very profitable, and in many parts of England they are cul- 
tivated to feed cart-horſes, c. though upon ſuch land 
where Lucern will thrive, it will be much better huſbandry 
to cultivate that for this purpoſe. o 

Where theſe plants are cultivated for their ſeeds, they 
ſhould be cut ſoon after the pods change brown ; and when 
they are dry, they muſt be immediately ſtacked, for if they 
are ſuffered to lie oat in the field to receive wet, and there 
come one hot day after it, the pods will moſt of them burſt, 
and caſt out the ſeeds. When the ſeeds are threſhed out, 
the haulm is efteemed very for cattle; and ſome have 
recommended the ſeeds for horſes, and affirm they are as 
proper for thoſe animals as Beans ; which, if true, will ren- 
der them more valuable, becauſe theſe will on the 
lighteſt ſandy land, where Beans will not thrive, ſo may be 
a good improvement to ſome counties in England, where 
they do not attempt to cultivate Beans. 

VINCA. Lin. Gen. Plant. 261. Periwincle. 


Bent apy are, 8 
alement of the flower is anent.. 1 
one — LM wwhoſe 1 longer than the empale- 
ment. The brim is broad, ſpreading open, and ſlightly cut into 
five obtuſe ſegments ; it has five very ſhort inflexed lamina, 
terminated by ere obtuſe ſummits, and two roundiſh germen, 
aubich have two roundiſb corpuſcles on their fide, ſupporting one 
common ſtyle the length of the lamina, crowned by two ftigmas. 
The germen 1 turns to a fruit, compoſed of two taper 
acute-pointed buſts, opening lengthways with one valve, ana 
filled with oblong cylindrical ſeeds. | 

he Species are, | 

1. Vinca (Minor) caulibus procumbentibus, foliis lan · 
ceolato-ovatis. Lin. Sp. Pl. 20g. Periwincle with trailing 
fall, and oval bear- Map leaves; or common narrow-leavea 
Periwincle. 2 

2. Vinca (Major) caulibus erectis, foliis ovatis floribus 
2edunculatis. Lin. Sp. Pl. 209. Periwincle with ere flalks, 
and oval leaves; or broad-leaved Periwincle. | 

3. Vinca (Ry/ea) foliis oblongo-ovatis integerrimis, 
tubo floris longiſſimo, caule ramoſo fruticoſo. Tab. 86. 


| Periwincle with oblong, oval, entire leaves, a very long tube 


to the flower, and a ſhrubby branching falt. 
The firſt ſort grows naturally under hedges and buſhes in 


many parts of England. The ſtalks are flender, and trail 
apon the ground, emitting fibres from their joints, which 
cake root, whereby the plant multiplies and ſpreads greatly. 


{ The leaves are placed oppoſite on their ſtalks ; they are 


oval, ſpear-ſhaped, of a thick conſiſtence, very ſmooth, and 
entire; their upper fide is of a lucid green, and their under 
of a paler colour. The flowers ſtand ſingly upon foot-ftalks, 
which ſpring from the wings of the ftalks ; they are nearly 
of a funnel-ſhape, but ſpread more at the brim, which is 
almoſt flat like a ſalver; their brim is divided into five 
broad obtufe ſegments. The moſt common colour of the 
flower is blue; but it is often found with a White flower, 
and ſometimes the flowers are variegated with both colours. 


| 


Theſe flowers begin to appear in April, and there is often a 
| ſucceſuon 


— ——“. — x Ie — — — — 
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| Rot/enammphated-it here. 


*uppet farface is of & lacid 
geen color ; they ure of a thick eonſiſtenee, and etwire. 


flowers are N rarely tete fot Nys, 
Sat Abeſe- fer the ff t MD pn AU. 3 
it intbas Blentenk of ; which be ' ob 


to cottfine their | 


ing fom:'plaa in-fovwl 


2 Ey ond 


he 
ed 
— 7 
Tbere are two L. this plant with . we 
ce and the other yellow 
tre by ſome preſenved an their pro ub for the ſake uF-06- 
1. That is alſo one with double purple flowers; which 
believe to be only an SD, therefots have 


SPA K 1 b 

Nabe England. The ſlallas of this are 
former, and do vt trail iſo: cloſe to the gtuund; 

. riſe, twe feet high, bet; their tops decline atz ain to the 
ud, and oſten put out raets when they are ſuffered to 
on the ground. The leaves of this ſort are dval, heart · 
taped, ad Gand oppoßte upon thick foot-ſtalks ;; their 
„their under is of 4 l 


de flowers come out from the wings of the ſtalk in Fke 
mender a» the former, and are of the ſame ſhape, 
larger. The uſual colour i is blue, but they 


ſeen with white owers, "This fort kee auer #n-che | pots - be plunged 


{| they are cl 


ſpring than the former, and there 'ts 
great of ſummerrr.. 1 bs 4. Ya 08 
As theſe plants: delight | * atdet te cover 

and buſhes, 1. they may be eme in 141 char | 
dans, if they are e ws: the verges of 
where they will ſpread-and cover-the ground; ane 
leaves continue 3 —.— the year, they will have a geod | 
effect in winter, r er Par: of 
ſummer, will addits Power p A 
. 

ut out roots ve el eh y, eſpeci 
and if the ſtalks of the 5 —＋ are laid in the: 
they Will root vety ſoon, and may be aut 'off* 
Planted where they are to- remain; when they are once 
rooted, they will ſpread and multiply very fuſt without far - 
ther care. The ern ſort i is uſed i in madicihe, and a 


a:goed vulnerary plant.. 
be chi rd fort. grows naturally: ine the- ifland «6; "Made 
gaſcar, from whence: the ſeeds were brought to the Royal | 
Garden at Paris, where: the plants were firſt raiſed, and 
produced their flowers the following ſummer ; from theſe 
— good ſeeds were obtained, which were ſent me by 
Mr. Richard, gardener to the king at Verſailles and Tri- 
anon. It riſes with an t branching ſtalk to the 
beigba of three or ſour feet, w 


culent,, jointed, and of a poeple colour; but as the 


Wund, 


come out from the: wings 


their brim 
broad obtuſe — which are reflexed at their 
The upper ſurface: of the petal is of a bright crimſon or 


Peach colour, and their under fide is of a pale fleſn colour. 


There is a ſucceſſion of theſe flowers upon the ſame plant, 


fram February to che end of October. Thoſe flowers which 


. fe | 


letyer thenthede 


| 


{ 


| 


'1 
| 
| 
| 
. 


chit eriting dr, 1 b 
ally thoſe A 


tranſ- | 


ich, when. young, wad 


advance, their lower paris become ligveous. „ 
which come out from the ſide, have their joints very cloſe; | 
they have a ſmooth: purple bark, and are garniſhed with 
oblong, oval, entire leaves, which are ſmooth and: ſuceu- 
lent, ſittiog pretty cloſe. to the branches. The. flowers 
of the branches fingly, ſtanding 
upon very ſhort- Sot-ſtalke ; their tube is long and lender ; |. 
apen. flat, which 1s divided. mto. five! 


| 


, 


autumn * 1 4 SF 'F ELIT. 138 13275 
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This fort. js propagated by foods or cuttings ;3 chaſe; plan, 
which apiſe oa fray + grow moreupright; Wade nothranth 
© much; az ey ox are propagited ty | ings, 
The ſeeds of 0 — de ſown upon: N bel 
in 9 * 1nd * 
they ſhould: be tra qt —_— hot i bed k 
— inches — —ẽ 
they —— new root then ut be treatetl in 
ſame way as other tender plants which are natives of wur 
countries ; : ut chars: wary te 
drawing up weak, nor they Have water 
plenty. When the plants have obtained — ther 
1 be. carefully le pen asi balls of earth 0 che 
goodearth, and plunged 
into a hoc to ſaallitate their taking new vt, 
obſerving 4d ſcreet them from the ſun; and'whert they are 
well — 1 pots, they muſt be gradually * to 
bear the open air? bat unleſt the ſümmer proves * 
theſe plants ſhout not be diabroadd,” for they wil 
thrive if they are expaſed/40 coich or wbt; — —.— 
the ſummer they ſhould be placed in e 
in winter they muſt be removed into the Hove, 
air is kept to a temperate heat, 'vitbowe wdich they ll — 
live through the winter in Englaad. 
If theſe plants are propagated by cattin /they ſhould be 
months." The 


in duriag auy of the fum 
into ; 4 modetate bos. bad, and KH 

covered with belFor hand-phaſfes, it will 
ſs them te“ put out toots ſobner thaw they::otherwiſe 
d do when theſt/have put dot roots, ghey n be 
dually bardened, and nſterward ' planted! in pote, and 
| treated in the ume way av the ſotd 

This plant deferves a place in the ſtove, as .mbchias ay 
of the"exodic plants-wahaverin England; becauſe the flowers 
are very n is a dan ſucceſion of them 
All the ſummer. 1 ar“ . * * 1 232 

' VINCETOXICUM. | See Acer ari i. "ot ES nts 
of VINE: Sec VII I 31 


o 


1 Tour. Toft. 1 H. 41g. n gb 636 Vial, 
''The!1Ctanacrers are, 1 | 
| Bat 4 portant s, 
— . the different 22 flower 
is of tha gent hind, 8 the 
1 upper iniivodyebrefe, ani indvied indented a1 the vi. , Haroing a horned 
26/7 axiund un the: baſe; tao fetttle arts oppoſite; the two lover 


are larger and rege rd j iti\basifobe mail Rating, which are 
annexed ar appendages r the emrience of the nettarium, termi- 


,a by obtuſe t, <which ar? ſometimes connefed, and a 


 roundifr germen,  fupjcriing a flenner flyle, aubich flands out 

Som the funumits,; and is crowned by an oblique ftigma. The 

germet turn to am oval three-cornered capſule with 

ane cell, opening with three vnlves, including many oval feeds, 
The Spes are, 


1. Viota (Odorata) acaulis, foliis cottatis, olonibus 


reptantibus. Lin. Sp. Pl. 934. Violet having 


falle, heart- 
ſpaped leaves, and creeping 


Joorts ; or Purge Watch Violet. 
2. Viora (Hirt) acaujis, fokis tis piloſo-hiſpidis. 
Far. Suec. 718. Violet <aithout flalk, havins heart-ſhaped 
. finging hairs ; or 'bairy, ſcentle/s, March Violets 

3. VioLa(Palufi9is) acaulis, foliis reniformibus. Haller. 
[Eebvet.. 5501. Viet without fall, 9 Hape lea ves; 
lier Hula üb rm f ber. 

4. Vrora (Miradils) caule tri „ folits' remiformis 
-cordatis: floribus cauline petalis. Sp. Pl. 934. Violet 


Vals. alli, and eur geh 1 lea bit; or Acadian 
Violet 


5. Viola 


— — | 


3 
5. Viet (te) Segal, folile 
titis. 


Lin. Sp. Plant. 933. Fialt without Ralle, and leaves 


6. Viota 

— lobi dentatis iodivifiſque. Lin. Sp. Platt. 933. 

iolet wir falks, and hand-ſhaped leaves, with froc in- 

dented wniliwided lobes ; or Virginia Violet, with leaves like 
of the Plane tree. | 

7. Viola (Pianats) acaulis, foliis pinnatifidis. Lin. Sp. 


Pl. 734- Fiolet without flalks, and l. bai nts ; 
nnen 


unĩſormibus integerrimis. Allion. Viele without a flalk, 
having a large flewer, and oval entire leaves, which are 
unt form 


9. VioLa (Meat ana) caulibus erec̃tis, foliis cordatis ob- 
longis. Lin. Sp. Pl. 935. Violet with ere flalks, and oblong 
heart-ſhaped leaves ; or tree-like Violet. | 


10. VioLa (Tricolor) caule triquetro diffuſo, foliis ob- 


longis dentatis, ſtipulis multifidis. Violet with a four - cor- 


ered diffuſed fall, oblong indented leaves, and many: pointed 
ipal; tommonly called Hearts-eaſe or Panſees. 

11. Vioz a (Calcarata) caule diffaſo decumbente, foliis 
oblongis inciſis, ſtolonibus tatricibus. Violet with a dif- 
fuſed trailing fall, oblong cut leaves, and creeping ſhoots ; or 
yellow Monntain Violet with a large . ; 

The firſt fort, which is the common ſweet Violet, grows 
naturally under hedges in the neighbourhood of London ; 
but in ſeveral of the diſtant counties, the Violet without 
ſcent ĩs the ſort moſt frequent. Of the common Violet there 
are the following varieties. The fingle blue and white ; 
the double blue and white ; and the pale purple. Theſe 
are all of them commonly preſerved in gardens for the 
odour of their flowers, and are fo well known as to need no 
deſcription. . 

The ſecond ſort is found ing naturally in many parts 

of England. The leaves of this are larger, and are covered 
with rough ſtinging hairs. The flowers are larger, and 
have no ſcent, which are the only differences. 
The third fort grows naturally in marſhes and on bogs 
in ſeveral parts of England. The leaves of this are ſmall, 
kidney-ſhaped, and ſmooth. The flowers are ſmall, and of 
a pale blue colour; they & go in June, and are ſucceeded 
by ſmall oblong capſules, filled with roundiſh ſeed. 

The fourth fort grows naturally in North America. The 
leaves of this are ſpear-ſhaped, and deeply notched on their 
edges, ſtanding upon ſhort foot-ſtalks. The flowers are 
larger than thoſe of the common ſort, but have no ſcent. 

The fifth ſort is alſo a native of North America. The 
leaves of this are divided into ſeven parts or lobes, . which 
are united at the foot-ſtalk. The flowers ftand upon 
naked foot · ſtalks; they are of the Panſy kind, and have 
no ſcent; they appear in June, but are not ſucceeded by 
ſeeds here. | 

The fixth ſort owe naturally in Virginia. The leaves of 
this are moſt of them divided into five lobes like the fingers 
ef a hand, but ſome of the lower leaves are entire. The 
flowers are ſmall, white, and have no ſcent. 

The ſeventh fort grows naturally on the Alps ; this was 
ſent me by Dr. Allione from Turin; it is a very low plant, 
ſeldom rifing two inches high. The leaves are ſmall, and 


cut into winged points. The flowers are of a pale blue 
colour, and appear in June. 


The eighth ſort was ſent me by the ſame gentleman, who 


found it ing on the Alps; this is alſo an bumble plant, 
with oval, entire, uniform leaves, not more than half an 


Inch long, and a quarter broad, ſtanding upon ſhort foot- 


— N divided into ſeven parts ; or t- calbured 
4a Fi . a > : 
(Pinnata) acaulis, foliis pinnatifidis palmatis 


8. Viol A (Cenifia) acaulis, prandiflora, foliis ovalibus 
r ifia gran 


* 


— 


— 


* 


| v10 
det. The nr of a light blue colour, and 
in June. Theſe have no ſcent. | | 
be sinth fort grows naturally on the Alps, and the 
tains in Aufiria, 'The root of this is perennial, but 
ſtalks and leaves decay in autumn ; it has erect ſtalks, 
which riſe more than a foot high, iſhed with oblong 
heart-ſhaped leaves. The flowers Rand | foot- 
ſtalks, which ſpring from the wings of the ſtalks; they are 
ſhaped like thoſe of the Dog Violet, and are of a pale blue 
colour; theſe appear the end of May, and are ſuccteded 
by N capſules, filled with f: ſeeds, which ripen 
in A . 3 | 
The tenth ſort is the Hearts-eaſe or Panſies, which grows 
naturally in ſome of the northern counties of England, but 
is generally cultivated in gardens near London. Of this 
there are many varieties, which differ greatly in the fize 
and colour of their lowers. Some of theſe varieties have 
very large beautiful flowers, which have an agreeable odour ; 
others have ſmall flowers without ſcent ; whether theſe are 
diſtin ſpecies or accidental varieties, I have not been able 
to determine; for 1 have ſaved the ſeeds of moſt of the 
varieties as carefully as poſſible, and have ſown them ſepa- 


rate, but have always had a mixture ariſe, which may have 


come from ſeeds lying in the ground ; for in gardens, where 
theſe plants have been permitted to ſcatter their ſeeds, it 13 
impoſſible to know how long the ſeeds may lie in the ground, 
and when they are turned up to the ſurface, they will grow, 
which renders it difficult to determine the ſpecific differences 
of theſe plants in ſuch places. 

This is an annual plant, whoſe roots decay after they 
have flowered and their ſeeds. The lower leaves 
are roundiſh or , and are indented on their edges; 
the ſtalks riſe ſeven of hgh inches high, ſending out many 
diffufed branches, gerniſhed with leaves which are longer 
and narrower than thoſe below, notched on their edges, 
and fit cloſe to the branches. The flowers ſtand upon long 
5 foot · ſtalks, which ſpring from the wings of the ſtalk, 

aped like thoſe of the common Violet. Some of the va- 
rieties have flowers much larger, and others are of the ſize 


of March Violets ; ſome of them have the two upper petals 


of a deep yellow colour, with a purple ſpot in each, the two 
middle of a paler yellow with a deep yellow ſpot, and the 
lower petal of a velvet colour ; in others the s are white, 
with yellow and purple ſpots; in ſome the yellow is the 
moſt prevailing colour, and in others the purple. | 
The eleventh ſort grows naturally upon mountains in the 
north of England 9 in Wales; this has a perennial root, 
ſending out ſhoots from the fide, which ſpread and propa- 
ate, in which it differs from all the Panfies. The lower 
eaves are oblong and jagged ; the ftalks ſeldom rife more 
than four or five inches high ; they decline, and are. gar- 
niſhed with narrower leaves than thoſe below, which are 
deeper cut on their ſides. The flowers ſtand upon naked 
foot-ſtalks two inches long ; they are much Jarger than 
thoſe of the common ſort, and are of a deep yellow colour,. 
with a ſew purple ſtreaks in the center. This plant con- 
tinues flowering great part of ſummer, but the flowers have 
no ſcent. | 2 
The common Violets are eaſily propagated by oy + of 
their roots; this may be done at two ſeaſons. The fiff or 
moſt common ſeaſon ſor removing and pertieg of theſe roots 
is at Michaelmas, that the young plants may be well rooted 
before winter; this is generally practiſed where the plants 
are put on the borders of wood-walks in large plantations ; 
but in the gardens where they are cultivated for their flow- 
ers, the gardeners tranſplant and part their plants, ſoon after 


their flowering ſeaſon is over. Theſe will have all the re- 
| maining ſummer to grow 


and get ſtrength, ſo will produce 
38 s 


855 


Rave taken fle root 


e 


r 


"and purple Violets are peticta 


4 


in botanic gardens for the ſake of variety; theſe may be 
propagated in the fame way as the common ſort, but require 


Ihe ſeveral varieties of Panfies will ſcatter their feeds in 


'not' found either of them vary. © 


od. 


quantity, of. flower: the follou ip 


tiſed where, they cannpr be fußplied With. water till che 
root, 1 n 2 Kass * wa 


"” Violets thay*aWo'be'profigited by Yeeds, which Mola 

de own foon After the are r. e, ö 

"Aug. THe plants wilt eve bp the following f 

© when. they Are ſht to remove, ja 

ſhady borders to grow till autumn, and then they may be 

1 where they are to remain; but the double- flowering! 
1 


. 


which is aboyt the end © 
ring, and 


ey ſhould be tran planted i 


Gets do not produce ſeeds. Although: the white, blue, 


Hy fuppoſed to be varieties 


which have n pron from ſeeds, yet I have ſe- 
eeds 


veral years ſowed the of a the three ſorts, and have 


: 


The other ſorts of Spring Violets are ſometimes preſerved 


moiſt ſoil and a ſhady fituation. 


mon Violet, ſo increaſes but'flowly by offsets ; this may be 


propagated by ſeeds in plenty, and is as hardy as the com- 


mon fort. | 


a ſhert time after the flowers are paſt; and from theſe ſelf- 


ſown ſeeds the plants, which come up in autumn, will flower 


and their ſeeds are permitted to ſcatter, 


very early in the {privg, and thefe will be ſucceeded by the 
th 


ſpring plants; ſo that where they are mene in a gazden, 
t 


| ere, will be a 
conſtant ſueceſſion of their flowers the greateſt part of the 
year, for they will flower all' che winter in mild ſeaſons, 
and moſt part of the ſummer in ſhady ſituations, which ren- 


ders them worthy of a place in every good garden; but then 


. - 


great plenty, if it has a m 


10 ftyle, but is crowned by an obiuſe fligma. 


they muſt not be allowed to ſpread too far, left they become 
tro ubleſome weeds, for their ſeeds, when ripe, are caſt out 
of their covers with great elaſticity to a conſigerable diſtayce, 
and the plants will foon fpread over a large fpace of ground, 
if rhey tre pert ng Range MTN 
The common Papfy ftands in the College Diſpenſatory 
as 2 medicinal xlant, bat is rarely uſed in England. 
| The great yellow Violet Ave by offsets in pretty 
ſt foil and a ſhady ſituation; 

this may be tranſplanted in autumn, and the offsets may 


then be taken off; but the roots ſhould not be divided into 


fmall heads, nor ſhould they be too often tranſplanted, be- 
cauſe they will not produce many flowers unleſs the plants 
are ſtrong, and have good root A the ground. This fort 


will not live in a dry foil, nor in a ſituation much expoſed 
to the ſun. | | 


VIORNA. See Cremaris. 
VIRGA AUREA. See Solipaco. 
VISCUM. Tovrn. Inſt. R. H. 609. tab. 380. Miſleto. 


The CHARACTERs are, 


% 


I has male and female flowers upon ſeparate plants. The male | 


flowers have no petals, but have four ſummits, which are oblong 
and acute: pointed, faſtened to the leaves of the empalement. The 
female floxvers have an empalement of four ſmall oval leave, 
fitting upon the germen, but have no petals or lamina, with an 
oblong three-cernered germen, filuated under the flower, having 


ward turns to a glcbular ſmooth berry with one cell, inc 


a Helby heart-ſhaped ſeed. 


We have but one Syzctts of this genus, viz. 


uding 


chotomo, ſpicis axillaribus. Lin. Sp. Pl. 1033. Miftero wvith 


blunt. ſpear ſhaped leaves, talks dividing by pairs, and ſpikes 


ef Headers riſing freu the wings of the flalk. 


This plant, inſtead of rooting and growing in the earth | 
Uke other plants, fixes itſelf, and takes root on the branches 


he germen 2 | 


us 


2 h I 7 , it Js out. with , 
e removed Jn autumn ; but this 1s not to by oP | r Van. ads out, with many rn cher, and forms a 


| e branches are ligneons 3. they have a yel. 
. low. tech bar z the largeſt is 8 the thickneſs yel 2 
mand finger ; the other are gradually ſmaller, full of joint 
which cal; Apart aſunder; at each of which gro! two thic 
fleſhy leayes, which are broad. and rounded ax their points, 
and narrow at their, baſe, The flowers come gat from the 
wings of the "talk in ſhort ſpikes; they ba four yellow 
leaves, which are by ſome called petals, and b others the 
empalement. The female flowers are . by round 
white berries, which are almqſt pellucid, about, the. ze of 
large white Currants, full of a tongh viſcid juice, in the 
middle of which lies one heart-ſhaped. flat ſead. 

It grows upon the white Thorn, the Apple, the Crab, the 
Hazel, the Aſh, and Maple, but is rarely ound upon the 
Oak, though the Miſleto of the laſt has been always ac- 
counted the, beſt of all; which opinion, as Mr. Ray well 

obſerves, may be owing to the ſuperſtitious honour the an- 
cient Druids of this iſland gave to this Miſleto, to whom 
nothing was ore ſacred, | | | 


This plant is he ln mo from ſeed, and js not to 


| 


de cultivated in the earth ay moſt ober plants, but will al- 
ways grow upon trees, from whence the ancients accounted 
it a ſuper-plant, moſt of whom. thought it was an excreſ- 
cence on the tree, withqut the ſeed being previouſly lodged 

there; which opinion is now generally confuted from a re- 
peated number of experiments. PRE | 


The manner of its being pre 2s ated is this, vi the 
Miſleto thruſh, which Feds on Go berries 7 Zay 
when they are ripe, often carry the ſeeds from tree to tree ; 
for the viſcous part of the berry, which immediately ſar- 
| rounds the ſecd, doth ſometimes faſten id to the outward 
part of che bird's beak, which, in, ok ulcngaged of, he 
ſtrikes his beak againſt the branches of a neighbouring tree, 
| and thereby leaves the ſeed ſticking by this viſcous, matter 
to the bark, which, if it lights upon a ſmooth, part of the 
|. tree, will faſten itſelf thereto, and the follawing winter will 
put Out and grow 3 and in the ſame manner it may be pro- 
Pagated by art, for if the berries, when full ripe, are rubbed 
upon the ſmooth part, of the bark of a tree, wall adhere 
cloſely thereto, and, if not deſtroyed, will produce plants 
the following winter. 1 ** 
| The trees which this plant doth maſt readily take upon, 
| are the Apple, the Aſh, and other {mooth-ringed trees be- 
fore- mentioned; but I have ſeveral times tried it apon the 
Oak without ſucceſs, for, the bark of that tree is of tco 
| cloſe a texture to admit the feeds ſticking therein, which is 
alſo the reaſon it is ſo rarely found upon that tree; and not- 
| withſtanding the great encomiums which have been given 
| to the Miſleto of the Oak for its medicinal virtues, yet I 
| cannot help thinking that it is equally rom whatever 
tree it be taken; nor is it poſſible to find this plant growing 
in any quantity upon the Oak ; ſo that thoſe perſons, who 
pretend to furniſh the town with it for phyſical uſe, do but 
impoſe upon the world, for it is ſo rarely met with, that 
whenever a branch of an Oak- tree hath any of theſe plauts 
growing upon it, it is cut off, and preſerved by the curious 
in their collections of natural curioſities, and cf theſe there 
are but few to be ſeen in England. Ma rb 
As to what ſome perſons have aſſerted of the manner how 
it is propagated from tree to tree, by the Mifleto thruſhes, 
which eat the berries and void the ſeed in their dung upon 
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— 


4 ; | | | 
wikews (des) $6kis labctolurks obinfe” coats 43- the branches of trees, whereby the ſeeds are ſtuck thereon, 


and take root into the bark and produce Hefh plants, I can 
by no means agree to, ſince, if it were only this way pro- 
pagated, it would always be found on the upper part of the 
ſides of ſuch branches, upon which the dung can only be 
er to lodge, whereas it is generally found upon the 


under fide of branches, where it is almoſt impo * 4 
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theſe birds to caft- their dung; beſides, I believe the ſto- 
machs of theſe birds are too powerful digeſters, to fuffer 
any ſeeds to paſs ſo entire th the inteſtines as to after. 
wards grow; bur I ſhalt leave this to foch as have Teffure to 
make tions in thoſe places where this plant abounts:. 
Of the berries of this plant birdlime was formerly made 
in England. This'was done by botling' the berries in water 
till they burſt, when they were well en in a mortar, 
and afterward waſhed till all the branny huſks were cleared 
away. * r 
VISNAGA. See Davevs. | LO 
 VITEX. Tourn. Inſt; R. H. 603. tab. 373. Agnus Caſ- 
tus, or the Chaſte- tree. l : W 

The CHARACTERS are, | 
The empalement of the flower is cylindrital, and indented in 
parts. The flower has one ringent petal; the brim is plain, 
and divided into two lips, which are trifid ; the middle ſegment 
is the broadeſt in both. It has four hair-like lamina, two being 
than the other, terminated by moveable ſummits, and a 
foundiſh germen, ſupporting a ſlender flyle, crowned by twwo awl- 

ng fligmas. The germen afterward turns to a glo- 
bular berry with foar cells, each containing one oval ſeed. 
The SyEC1Es are, 
1. Vir EX (Agen, Caftus) foliis digitatis, ſpicis verti- 
cillatis. Lin. Sp. f. 938. Chaſte-tree with fingered lea ves, and 
euborled ſpikes of s 3 or common Ch:fte-tree. 
2. Vrrex (Latifolia) foliis digitatis ſerratis, ſpicis pani- 
culatis. 'Chaſte-tree with fingered ſawed leaves, and ſpikes in 
panicles; Chaſte-tree with a broader ſawed leaf. 55 
3. Virrex (Indica) foliis ternatis quinatiſve, paniculis 
dichotomis. Lin. Sp. Pl. 938. Chaſte tree with triſoliate and 
gui nate lea wer, and panicles of floxwers riſing from the diviſion 
of the branches; ſmaller Indian Chaſte tree. | 
4. ViTex (Chinenfis) foliis ternatis quinatiſque pinnato- 
inciſis, fpicis verticillatis terminalibus. Chafte-tafte with 
ternate an quinate leaves which are cut like wings, and 
evhorled ſpikes of s terminating the branche-. 
The firſt ſort grows naturally in Sicily near Naples, by 
the fides of rivers, and in the Archipelago in moiſt places; 
it has a ſhrubby ſtalk ten or twelve feet high, ſending out 
branches oppoſite the whole length, which are angular, 
pliable, and have a pgrayiſh bark, garniſhed with leaves for 
the moſt part placed oppoſite, compoſed of five, ſix, or 
ſeven lobes, which unite at the ſoot ſtalk, and ſpread out 
like the fingers of a hand, ending in blunt points, of a dark 
| on their upper ſide, but hoary on their under. The 
rs are produced in ſpikes at the extremity of the 
branches, from ſeven to fifteen inches long, ' diſpoſed in 
whorls round the ſtalks, with intervals between each whorl; 
they are of the lip kind ; the two lips are each cut into 
three fegments, the middle being larger than the two ſides; 
in ſome plants white, and in others blue; theſe are gene- 
rally late before they appear, fo that in bad ſeaſons they do 
not open fair. The flowers have an agreeable odour, and 
make a good appearance in autumn, when the flowers of 
moſt other ſhrubs are gone, for in warm mild ſeaſons I have 
ſeen theſe ſhrubs in full flower the middle of October. 

The ſecond ſort grows naturally in the ſouth of France, 
and in Italy; this is a lower ſhrub than the firſt; it ſeldom 
riſes: more than four or five feet high, coming up with ſeve- 
ral ſtalks from the root, which do not branch fo much as the 
former; their bark is alſo whiter. The leaves are fingered, 
and compoſed of five or ſeven lobes which unite at the foot- 
ſtalk ; theſe are not ſo diſproportionate in their length, are 
ſawed on their edges, and are not ſo ſtiff as thoſe of the 
former. The flowers come out in panicled ſpikes toward 
the end of the branches; the ſpikes are ſhorter, and the 
flowers fmaller than thoſe of the firſt ſort, and appear ſooner ; 
they are all of them blue which J have feen. | 
dat 6 
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The fourth ſort grows naturally in the northern parte of 
China, whete it 12 with woody Yalks eight or, — cet 
high, having a gray bark. The branches come out oppo- 
fite, garniſhed with leaves Wr oppoſite upon long toot- 
ſtalks; theſe are compoſed of three or five ſpear-ſhaped 
lobes, which are deeply ſawed on their edges, and end in 
very acute points, of a dark green on their upper fide, but 
gray on their under. The flowers are diſpoſed in whorled 

ikes, which come out oppoſite from the wings of the 
falk ; theſe are blue, and about the ſize of thoſe of the 
firſt. | 

The firſt ſort ſort is pretty common in many Engliſh gar- 
dens, where it has been long an inhabitant, but was not 
much propagated tiN of late years. The ſecond ſort is leſs 
common, and only in ſome curious gardens at preſent. 
Theſe plants are very hardy, and may be propagated by 
planting their cuttings early in the ſpring, before they ſhoot ; 
they require a freſh light ſail, and muſt be frequently re- 
freſhed with water until they have taken root; after which 
they muſt be carefully cleared from weeds during the ſum- 
mer ſeaſon, and if the following winter prove | Aral you 
muſt lay a little mulch upon the ſurface of the ground be- 
tween the plants, to prevent the froſt from penetrating to 
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{ their roots, which would injure them while they are young; 


and as theſe cuttings are apt to ſhoot late in the year, their 
tops will be very tender, and the early froſts in autumn 
often kill them ? Foal a conſiderable length, if they are not 
protected, therefore they ſhould then be covered with mats, 
which will be of great ſervice to them. Toward the middle 
of March, if the ſeaſon is favourable, you ſhould tranſplant 
them either into the places where they are defigned to re- 
main, or into a nurſery to grow two or three years to get 
ſtrength, where they muſt be pruned up, in order to form 
them into regular ſtalks, otherwiſe they are very ſubjeQ to 
ſhoot out their branches in a ſtraggiing manner. oy 

They may alſo be propagated by laying down their 
branches in the ſpring of the year; in doing of which, you 
muſt be very careful not to break them, for their ſhoots are 
very apt to ſplit if they are much forced; theſe will take 
root in one year, provided they are watered in very dry 
weather, and may then be tranſplanted out, and managed; 
as was directed for thoſe plants raiſed from cuttings. 

The third ſort is too tender to live in the open air in 
England, ſo mult be planted in pots, and in winter kept in 
the ſtove; it is propagated both by cuttings and layers, but 
the cuttings of this muſt be planted in pots, and plunged 
into a moderate hot-bed, covering them cloſe with a bell 
or hand-glaſs, to exclude the air; they ſhould be refreſhed 
with water now and then, but it muſt not be given them 
too freely. The beſt time to plant the cuttings is about the 
middle or latter end of April, for if they ſucceed they will 
put out roots in. fix or ſeven weeks, and will then begin to 
ſhoot, ſo they ſhould have the free air gradually admitted to 
them, to prevent their ſhooting weak; then they may be 
carefully taken up, and each planted 1n a ſeparate ſmall pot 
filled with light earth, and plunged into the hot-bed again, 
ſhading them from the ſun till they have taken new root, 
after which they ſhould have plenty of free air at all times 


when the weather 1s ae treating them in the ſame man- 
ner as other tender plants. In winter they muſt be kept in 
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moderate ture of beat, but in he mmer Wey 
fhoeld be removed into the sed d. naq ae 
| The fowth-fort has been lateſy introduced into the Englith 
gardens from Paris, where the planm ere raiſed from feeds, 
which were ſent from Cina by the 'miſfionarics. I-was 
favoured: with 'fome vg, em by Monficur Richard, 
| mr gantry ner Arab enfuilles. The two ſorts with 
de und blue flowers have facceeded in the Chelſea gar- 
den, but that'with red flowers wad injured in che way and 
miſcarried,.s ot (0 raj 2 * 8 

This is propagated by cuttings, which m planted in 
the ſpring in DN — into a moderate hot- bed, 
and; when the cuttings are wel rooted, they ſhould be 
carefully taken up, and each planted in a ſeparate ſmall 
pot, filled with light earth, and placed in the ſhade until 
they have taken new root; then they may be removed to a 
ſheltered ſituation, placing them with other green-houſe 
plants; where they may remain all the-fummer ; but in au- 
thma they muſt be put into ſhelter, for they will not live in 
the open air in this country; but as they caft their leaves 
early in autumn, ſo they muſt not have much wet in winter. 
The plants are late in putting out new leaves in the ſpring, 
and, before theſe appear, they have ſo much the a nce 
ef dead plants, that they have been turned out of the pots 


„ VITIS. Tourn. Inſt. R. H. 613. tabi-3840Ther Vine. 
Tbe CyaracrTErs are, 5% Hoh Lide . 
be flewer bas a ſmall empalmem indntud in five parts; 
it has fe ſmall petals wwhich 'arop of; and: five awd-ſbaped 
famina, which ſpread open andfalluwwny, terminated by fingle 
Summits, with an e germin Stying+ no Hyle, crotned 'by 
a headed obtuſe. figma. The gironin" 4 vard turns 10 ay 
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a. little maſkcy favour. It ripens at the ſame time with the 
former; nv 2613. e ia fig 8 NI num . , 
Tbe black Chufter, or Manier Grape, as it zs called 
the French, from the hoary down'ofithe-Jeaves in farm? 
is: a good fruit, and ripevs .well.bere... The bunches are 
ſhort, the berries are oval, and ate very cloſe to each other 
ſo that many of thoſe. which grow. on the infide continue 
green when the outer are ripe... It ripens in 
tember, and is by ſome called the Burgundy Grape. 
The Auverna, or true y Grape, ſometimes called 
black Morillon, is an indifferent fruit for the table, but is 
eſteemed one of the beſt ſorts for making wine. The ber- 
ries of this are oval, and hang looſer on the bunches: than 
thoſe of the Cluſter Grape, ſo ripen equally, which gives 
it the preference. —— 3411 © * Mahn $115 
The Corinth, or as it is vulgarly called the Currant Grape, 
is a ſmall roundiſh berry, generally without one, of a deep 
black colour, and much cluttered on the — — 
are ſhort; it bas, a ſugary juice, and ripens in September, 
but will not laſt long ne (bb 
The red Chaſſelas is very like the white in ſae and ſha 
but is of a dark red colour; it. is a very good grape, — 
ripens later than the white, and is pretty rare in England. 
The white Muſcadine is ſomewhat like the Chaſlelas, but 
the berries are ſmaller, and hang looſer on the bunches, 
which are longer, but not ſo thick as thoſe of the Chaſſelas. 
The juice is {weet, but not ſo rich as the Chaſſelas. 
: The-black Frontinac, or Muſcat noir, is a round berry 
of good fizez they grow looſe on the bunches, yet do not 
npen equally. . The bunches are ſhort, the berries, when 
fully ripe, are very black, and are covered with a meal or 
flue, hike the black Plumbs. The juice of this is very rich 


oval er rouudifþ\ berry with one cl, int five hard feed; 
or /#0MesS. 4 30110 

4 ſhall no: arowble tbe reader with an enu Won off all 
the ſorts of. Grapes uchich abe at preſont Known in England, 
which vculd ſwell::this work much heyund its intended 
bolk. and be: of little uſe, ſince münysof them are not 
worth the trouble of cultivating; fo Iaſkall only ſelett thoſe 


ſiſtance to bring them to perfection by: attificial; heat. 


air hatif. lisa. mall, round, black berry, growing looſe | 
dn the bunches. The juice is ſugary, but has little flavour, 
has na merit but that of ripening early. It ripens the 
inding of Auguſt. 18 
The chlack Sweet Water is a ſmall roundiſh berry, | 
ing cloſe in the bunches, which are ſhort. The fkin is thin, 
be juice very ſweet, and the birds and flies are very apt to 
deyour:them if they are not guarded. It ripens ſoon after 
= OUT 2 1 HET WI WA ISR 

i» The'/white Sweet Water is a large round berry when in 
perfpRion;- hut theſe are very different in ſize on the ſame 
+bugch ; ſome of them will be of a large ſize, and others 
extremely ſmall, for which reafon it is not much eſteemed. 
iT be.juice is ſugary, but not vinous. This ripens about the 
Jane dime with. the former. | 

Au The Chaſſelas Blanc, or Royal Muſcadine, as it is called 
by fame, is an excellent Grape; the bunches are generally 
large, and at the upper part divide with two ſmaller fide 
-buaches; or ſhoulders. The berries are round, and, when 
Perſestly ripet turn of an amber colour. The juice is rich 
. and; vinousz it ripens in September, but, if carefully pre- 
er ved, they will barg very late and become excellent. 

12; (The: Chafſelas Muſque, or Le Cour Grape, as it is here 
-Ralleds by -fome: called the Frankindal, is an excellent 
. G5ape5navnd; generally: pipens well in England, if it has a 
good aſpecte wall. The tervies are very like thoſe of the 
_ former. in hape, ſiae, and colour; but are fleſhy, and have 
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| mag of October. 4 


which. ripen, well inithis country, or that merit a little aſ- | ripe,. they are of a brick colour, but before they are gray 
| ken for a 
ches jaily: Grape ; this is eallediby the French, Morillon 


and vinous. It ripens the end of September, or the begin- 


The red Frontinac, or Muſcat rouge, is an excellent 
Grape when fully ripe, but unleſs the ſeaſon. es v 

warm, they rarely ripen without artificial heat in England. 
The bunches of this fort are longer-than-thoſe of the for- 
mer; the berries are large and round ; when they are fully 


with a few dark ftripes, and this is frequently ta 

different kind, and. is commonly called griſley Frontinac-; 
but I am convinced it. is the ſame: Grape. The juice af 
this has the moſt vinous flavour of all the ſorts, and is great - 
ly efteemed in France. _. 2 00+ 170 1 


| ” The white Fromtinac bas larger buackes than: either of 


grow- | the former; the berries are round, and are ſo cloſely cluf- 


tered on the bunches, as that unleſs they are carefully 
thinned early in the ſeaſon, when the berries are very 
| ſmall, the ſun and air will be excluded from many of them, 
ſo that they will not ripen, and the moiſture will be de- 
tained in the autumn, which will cauſe them to rot. The 
juice of this is excellent, and if the fruit is perfectly ripe is 
inferior to none. This the French. call Muſcat blanc. 
The Alexandrian Frontinac, or Muſcat d' Alexandrie, is 
by ſome called Muſcat of Jeruſalem: The berries of this 
are oval, and hang looſe on the bunches; theſe: are long, 
and are not ſhouldered. There are two ſorts, one with white 
and the other has red berries; their juice is very rich and 
vinous, but they ſeldom ripen in England without artificial 
heat | 


| The red and black Hamburgh, by ſome called the Warner 
Grape, from the perſon who brought it to England. Theſe 


| | have middle-fized berries inclining to an oval ſhape. The 


bunches are large, and their. juice, when ripe, 1s ſugary, 
with a vinous flavour. This ripens in October. 

The St. Peter's. Grape has a large oval berry, of a deep 
black colour when ripe The bunches are very large, and 


make a fine appearance at the table, but the juice is not 
| rich, 
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zh, Auch it ni pen late in -the year. The eanes af. this 
7 are much more divided mo thoſe of the other: farts} 
approaching to thoſe. the Parey dave, Grape, if it mia 
be diftinguiſhed before te fruit is rapes: 7 4255 543 
Tbe Claret Gtape, Boutdelais, or Vexjuice. Grape, the 
Raiſin Grape, the ſtriped: and many other, ſorts 
which never come to perfection here, are nat worthy. of 2 
place in gardens, unleſs for the ſake of variety ; +for whon 
they have the aſſiſtance of heat to bring them to maturity; 
their juice is harſh, and without flavour, ſo they ſhould not 
occupy the roam of better ſruiit. 50 n 
All che forts of Grapes. are propagated either from layers 
or cuttings, the former of which is greatly practiſed in 
England, but the latter is what I would recommend, as 
being much preferable to the other; for the roots of Vines 
do not grow and woody, as in moſt ſorts of trees, 
but are long, ſlender, and pliable; therefore when they are 
taken out of the ground they ſeldom ſtrike out any fibres 
from the weak roots, which generally ſhrivel and dry; ſo 
that they rather retard than help the plants in their growth, 


by ing the new. fibres from puſhing out; for which 
2 — a good cutting than a rooted plant, 
provided it be well choſen, for there is little danger of its 
growing. II F 
But as there are few perſons who make choice of proper 
„ leaſt that form their cuttings rightly in Eng- 
land, fo-it will be proper to give directions for this in the 
firſt place, before I —. d. Von ſhould always make 
choice of ſuch ſhoots as are ſtrong and well ripened of the 
laſt year's growth ; theſe ſhould. be cut from the old Vane, 
juſt below the place where they were produced, taking. a 
knot, or piece of the two-years wood to each, which ſhoul; 
be pruned ſmooth ; then you ſhould cut off the upper part 


of the ſhoots, ſo as to leave the cutting about ſixteen inches 


long. When the piece or knot of old wood is cut at both 
ends, near the young ſhoot, the cuttings will reſemble a 
little mallet; from whence Columella gives the tide of 
Malleolus to the Vine-cuttings. In making the cuttings 


after this manner, there can be but one taken from each 


ſhoot; whereas moſt perſons cut them into lengths of about 
a ſoot, and plant them all, which is very wrong, for the 


lower, which was produced early in the ſpring, and has 


bad the whole ſummer. to harden; fo that if they take root, 


they never make fo good plants; for the wood of thoſe 
cuttings being ſpongy. and ſoft, admits. the moiſture too 
freely, whereby the plants will be luxuriant in growth, bur 
never ſo fruitful as ſuch whoſe wood is cloſer aud more 
com pact. . 
When the cuttings are thus prepared, if they are not then 
planted, they ſhould be placed with their lower part in the 
ground in a dry foil, laying ſome litter upon their upper 
parts to prevent them from drying: in this ſituation they 
may remain till the beginning of April, (which is the beſt 
time for planting them) when you ſhould take them out, 
and waſh them from the filth they have contracted; and if 
you find them very dry, you ſhould. let them ſtand with 
their lower parts in water fix or eight hours, which will diſ- 
tend their veſſels, and diſpoſe them for taking root. Then 
the / ground being before prepared where the plants are de- 
ſigned to remain (whether againſt walls or for ſtandards, 
for they ſhould not be removed again) the cuttings ſhould 
be planted ; but in preparing the ground you ſhould con- 
ſider the nature of cke Bit, which, if ſtrong, and incliuable 
to wet, is by no means proper for Grapes ; therefore where 
it ſo happens, you ſhould open a trench where the cuttings. 
are to be planted, which ſhould be filled with lime rubbiſh, 
the better to drain off the moiſture-;, then .raiſe the border 
with freſh light earth about two feet thick, fo that it may 


part of the ſhoots are never ſo well ripened as the | ject to decay in winter, for they are apt to grow late in the 
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other, putting one gobd long camtingii ata cagh hole} whtith- 
| mould be laid 2. little lopipgy chas ahhar copy may} incline, 


by the wall z. butt it, muſi beiput in ſordoep, i as:thavechd ap 
permoſt eye may the leyel with the ſufarer uf the: ground 5} 
for When any part of the <uiting/inleigabbue! graunda:da 
the go method uſedb by, the nꝑ li garden eir 
the byds attemꝑt. to ſheok,, ſorthemthο e of the cath 
_ is my to nouriſh * Ong ſhoots, which:1muſt 
conſequently; be weakes, 15:0nJg 
| whereas, on 4 . | 


the ground, the ſap is all emplay 
which conſequently will be much ftronger ; beſides, the ſug 
and air are apt to dry that part of the cutting which re- 
n_ above ground, and ſo often prevents their buds from 
hooting. | "01 Id 
Then having placed the cutting into the ground; your 
ſhould fill up the hole gently, preſſing down the earth with 
| yaur foot cloſe about it, and raiſe a little hill juſt upon the 
top of the cutting, to cover the upper eye quite over, which 
will prevent it from drying; this being done, there is no- 
thing more neceſſary but to keep the ground clear from 
weeds until the cuttings begin to ſhoot ; at which time you 
ſhould look over them carefully, to rub off any ſmall-ſhoots, - 


if ſuch are produced, fallening the firſt main ſhoot to the 
wall, which ſhould be conſtantly trained up, as it is ex- 


tended in length, to prevent its breaking or hanging down: 
you-muſt continue ta look over theſe — * %.X three 
weeks during the ſummer ſeaſon, conſtantly rubbing off all 
lateral ſhoots Which are produced; aud be fare: to keep the 
ground conſtantly clear from weeds, which, if ſuffered to 

grow, wall exhauſt the. goodneſs of the foil and ſtarve the 
cuttings. 8 Th i: hs 
|, Fhe:Michaalmas following, if your cuttings have pro 

eyes, which, though by ſome m thought too 
ſhort, yet I am ſa 2 ſeveral —— — to be 
the beſt method. Theueaſon for adviſing the pruning vines 
at this ſeaſon. rather than deferring it till ſpring, is, becauſe 
the tender parts of thoſe young ſhoots, if left on, are ſub- 


year, ſo the tops of their ſhoots are tender, and the early 
froſts will: pinch them, and then they are frequently killed 
down a conſiderable length, which weakens: their roots; 
but if they are cut off early in autumn, the wounds will 
heal-over before the bad weather, and thereby the roots 
will be greatly ſtrengthened. dr ne es 
In the ſpring, after the cold weather is paſt, yow- muſt 
gently dig up the borders to looſen the eartł᷑; but yo muſt 
be very careful in doing this, not to injure the roots of your 
Vines ; you ſhould allo raiſe the earth up to the ſtems of 
the plants, ſo as to cover the old wood, but not fo deep 'ﬆ3 
to cover either of the eyes of the laſt year's wood. Aſter 
this they will require no farther care until they begin to 
ſhoot, when you ſhould look over them carefully, to rub off 
all weak dangling ſhoots, leaving no more than the two 
ſhoots, which are produced from the two eyes of the laft 
year's wood, which ſhould be faſtened to the wall; and fs 
from this, until the Vines have done ſhooting, you fliould 
look them over once in three weeks or a month, to tub off. 
all lateral ſhoots as they are prouuced, and to faſten the 
main ſhoots to the wall as they are extended in length; 
which muſt not be ſhortened before the middle or latter end 
of July, when it will be proper to nip off their tops; Which 
will ſtrengthen the lower eyes, and during the former fe- 
ſon you muſt conſtantly keep the ground clear from weed; 
nor ſhould you permit any fort of plants to near the 


Vines, which would not only rob. them off nouriſhment, 


2 


their ripeni 


As ſoon as che leaves begin 


VIT 
but ſhade'ths lower parts of the ſhoots, and thereby pr 


ng; which will not only eauſe their wood to by 
— hr but render it Jeſs froiefat. t. 

to drop in autumn, you 
theſe young Vines-2gain, leaving three buds 
to euch of the ſhoots, provided they ate ftrong ; otherwiſe 


good, for it is a very wrong practice to leave much wood 
upon young Vines, or to leave their ſhoots too Tong, which 


ly weakens the roots; then you ſhould faften them to | 


ne wall; 


ading them ont -horizottally exch way, that 
there 


& #oorn to train the new ſkeots the following 


The third ſeaſon you muſt go over the Vines again, as 
oon as they begin to ſhoot, to rub off all danglers as be- 
fore, and train the ſtrong ſhoots in their proper places, 
which this year may be ſuppoſed to be two from each 
ſhoot of laſt year's wood; but if they attempt to produce 
two [ſhoots from one eye, the weakeſt of them myſt be 
rubbed. off, for chere ſhould never be mere than one al- 
lowed to come out of each eye If any of them produce 
Fruit, as many times chey will the third year, you ſhould 
not ſtop them ſo ſoon as is — practiſed upon the 
bearing ſhoots of old Vines; but permit them to ſhoot for- 
ward till a month after Midſummer, at which time you may 
pinch. off the tops of the ſhoots ; for if this were done too 


foon, it would ſpait” the buds ferothe next year's wood, 


which imyoung Vines muſt be mote earefullytpfeſerred than 
on older plants, becauſe there arè Ho other to be laid in 
2 ſupply of wood; as is commonly practiſed on old 
ines. TY: ie 22099 _ | OM 
During the ſummer you "muſt conftantly go over your 
Vines, and diſplace all weak lateral ſhoots as they are pro- 
duced, and carefully keep the ground clear from weeds, as 
was before direQed; that che HODOts may tipen well, which 
is a material thing to be obſerved in moft ſorts of fruit- 
trees, but eſpecially in Vines, Which ſeldom' produce any 
fruit from immature branches. Theſe'things being duly ob- 
ſerved, are all that is neceſſary in the management of young 
Vines ; I ſhall therefore proceed to lay down rules for the 


government of grown Vines, which I ſhall do as briefly as 


poſſible. And,, 6B. 64 | 

Firſt, Vines rarely produce any bearing ſhoots from wood 
that is more than one year old, therefore great care ſhould 
be taken to have ſuch wood in every part of the trees; for 
the fruit are always produced upon the ſhoots of the ſame 
year, which come out from buds of the laſt year's wood. 
The method commonly practiſed by the gardeners in Eng- 
land is, to ſhorten the branches of the'former year's growth 
down to three or four eyes, at the time of pruning ; though 
there are ſome perfons who leave theſe ſhoots much longer, 
and affirm, that by this practice they obtain a greater quan- 
tity. of fruit ; but however this may be, it is a very wrong 
practice, ſince it is impoſſible that one ſhoot can nouriſh 
forty or fifty bunches of Grapes, ſo well as it can ten or 
twelve, ſo that what is gotten in number is loſt in their 
magnitude ; beſides, the greater quantity of fruit there is 
left on Vines, the later they are ripened, and their juice is 
not ſo rich; aud this is well known in the wine countries, 
where there are laws enacted to direct the number and length 
of ſhoots that are to be left upon each Vine, left by over- 
bearing them, they not only exhauſt and weaken the roots; 
but thereby render the juice weak, and fo deſtroy the repu- 
tation of their wine. | 

Wherefore the beſt method is to ſhorten the bearin 

ſnoots to about four eyes in length, becauſe the ben 
ſeldom is good, and three buds are ſufficient, for each of 
theſe will produce -a ſhoot, which generally has two or 


Ir is better to orten them den tö two eyes if they are | 


prevent 


' 
: 


' 


| 


| 


; obſerve to make t : 
may , ward from it, that if it ſhould bleed the fap might not flow 

ſummer, and in the ſpring the borders'muſt-be digged as | 

before. —_ e + #0 3 580 £7 Od ” VIS GSIZ7 12: 
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three bunches of G 3 i that from each of thoſe: ſhoves. 
there may be expected fix or eight bunches, ' which is a ſof- 
ficdent quantity. "Theſe ſhoots muſt be laid abont eighteen 
inches aſunder, for if they are elofer, when the fide-hoors 
are produced, there will not be room enough te train them 
agmnſt the wall, which ſhould always be provided for; and 
a8 their leaves are very large, the branches ſhould be left 


at a proportionable diſtance from each other, that they may 
nat eroud or ſhade the framt!''  * Jour 


At the winter-pruning of your Vines, you ſhould 
* cut juſt above the eye, floping it back - 


down ſome young ſhoots to two eyes, in order to prod 
vigorous ſhoots for the next year's bearing, it ſhould always 
be done; becaufe in ſtopping thoſe ſhoots which have fruit 
upon them as ſoon as the Grapes are formed, which is fre- 
quently practiſed, it often ſpoils- the eyes for producing 
bearing branches the following year, and this reſerving of 
new wood is what the Vignerons abread always practiſe in 
their vineyards. The beſt ſeaſon for Ee of Vines is 
about the middle or end of October, for the reaſons before 
rer,, ee, ei ieee 30 LED 
The latter end of April, or the beginning of May, when 
the Vines begin to ſhoot, you muſt e Hy loek them 
over, rubbing off all ſmall buds which may come from the 
old wood, which only protuge weak dangling branches; 
as alſo when two ſhoots are produced from- the fame. bud, 
the weakeſt of them ſhould be diſplaced,” which will 'cauſe 
the others to be ſtronger; and the ſooner this is done, ths 
better it is for the Vines. s. 
In the middle of May you muſt go over them again, rub- 
bing off all the dangling ſhoots as before ; and at-the ſame 
time you muſt faſten up-all the ſtrong branches, ſo that they 
may not hang from the wall; for if their ſhoots hang 
down, their leaves will be turned with their upper ſurfaces 
the wrong way, and when the ſhoots are afterwards trained 
apright, they will have their under ſurface ven and un- 
til the leaves are turned again, and have taken their right 
poſition, the fruit will not thrive; ſo that the not obſerving 
this management, will cauſe the Grapes to be a RN 
or three weeks later before they ripen; heſides, by ſof- 
fering the fruit to hang from the wall, and be ſhaded with 
the cfofeneſs of the branches, it is greatly retarded in its 
growth ; therefore, during the growing ſeaſon, yon ſhould 
conſtantly look over the Vines, difplacing' all dangling 
branches and wild wood which come from the fide of the 
buds, and faſten up the other ſhoots regularly to- the wall, 
as they are extended in length, and towards the middle of 
June you ſhould ſtop the bearing | branches, which will 
ſtrengthen the fruit, N= you always leave three eyes 
above the bunches ; for if you top them too ſoon it will 
injure the fruit, by taking away that part of the branch 
which is neceſſary to attract the nouriſhment to the fruit, 
as alſo to perſpire off the crudities of the ſap, which is not 
proper for the fruit to receive. 
But although I recommend the flopping thoſe ſhoots which 
have fruit at this ſeaſon, yet this is not te be practiſed upon 
thoſe ſhoots which are intended for bearing the next year, 
for theſe muſt not be ſtopt before the middle of July, leſt, 
by ſtopping them too ſoon, you cauſe the eyes to ſhoot 
out ſtrong laterat branches, whereby they will be greatly 
infured. - Sb | | 
During the ſummer ſeaſon you ſhould be very 


upon the bud; and where there is an opportunity of cutting 
uce 


© XJ # 
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rub off all dangling branches, and train up the fhoots regu- 
larly to the wall as before, which will greatly accelerate 
the growth of the fruit, and alſo admit the ſun and air to 
them, which is abſolutely neceſſary to ripen, and give the 


fruit a rich flavour; but you muſt never diveſt the — 
0 
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of their leaves, at is che prifiice of ſonte perfons ; for Al- 
. the admitting of the fun is neceſſary to ripen tbem, 
yet if they are too much expoſed thereto, their ſkins will be 
rough, and they will rarely ripen ; beſides, the leaves bein 

abſolutely neceflary'to nouriſh the fruit, by taking them of 


be had to che ſammer management of the Vines, where 
perſons are defirous to have their fruit excellent, and duly 


Npened. 

When the fruit are all gathered you ſhould prune the 
Vines, whereby the litter of their leaves will be entirely re- 
moved at once, and their fruit will be the forwarder the 
fucceeding year,” as has been before obferved. 
As many of the richeſt and beſt ſorts of Grapes will not 
. Nipen if England, unleſs the ſeaſon proves very warm, or t 
fol and ſituation are very favourable, there have been many 
hot-walls built to accelerate the ripening of chis fruit, and 
bring i to full perſection by artificial In and as theſe 
ſucceed very well, when they are properly contrived, ard 
the Vines rightly managed, I ſhall here give proper di- 


rections, which; if duly attended to, will be ſufficient to in- 


ſtruct perſons in both. | | 
The method of building hot-walls will be treated under 
the article Warr, fo I ſhall paſs it over in this place, and 
pong to the preparing of the ground for planting. The 
rders againſt theſe hot-walls ſhould have the earth taken 
out two feet deep (provided the ground is dry.) otvervile 


one foot will be ſufficient, becauſe in wet land the borders 


mould be raifed at leaſt two fret above the level of the 
ground, thæt the roots of the Vines may not be injured by 
the wet. When the earth is taken out, the bottom of the 
trench ſhould be filled with ſtones, lime-rubbiſh, &c. a 
foot and à half or two feet thick, which ſhould be levelled 
and 'beaten down pretty hard, to prevent the roots of the 
Vines from running downward. The trenches ſhould be 
made five feet wide at leaft, otherwiſe the roots of the Vines 
will in a few years extend themſelves beyond the rubbiſh, 
and, finding an eaſy paſſage downwards, will run into the 
moiſt ground, and thereby imbibe ſo much wet, as to leſſen 
the vinous flavour of the Grapes ; but before the rubbiſh is 
filled into the trench, it is a better method to raiſe a nine 
inch wall, at five feet diſtance from the back wall, which 
will keep the rubbiſh from intermixing with the neigh- 
bouring' earth, and allo confine the roots of the Vines to the 
border in Which they are platited, fo that they cannot reach 
to the moiſtgroand. This nine inch wall ſhould be raiſed to 
the Height of this intended border, ſo will be of great uſe to 
lay the plate of timber of the frames upon, which will be 
neceffary to cover the Vines when they are forced, whereby 
the timbers will be better preſerved from rotting ; and 
where the borders are raiſed to any conſiderable height: 
above the level of the ground, they ſhould be a brick and a 
half thitk ; theſe walls will preferve the borders from fall - 
ing down into the walks ; but in carrying up theſe walls it 
will be proper to leare little openings, about eight or ten 
feet diſtance, to let the water paſs of, becauſe when the 
rabbiſk at the bottom of the trench unites and binds very 
hard; the water cannot eaſily find a paflage through it; 
therefore it will be the better method to leave theſe ſmall 
199 fe the wall, leſt the moiſture being confined at the 
bottom, -fhould be pent up as in a ditch, which will be of 
ill conſequence to the Vines. rea 
When' the walls are finiſhed and thoroughly dry, the 
rubbiſh ſhould be filled in, as before directed; then there 
ſhonld'be freſh earth laid upon it two feet thick, which 
will be a ſufficient depth of ſoil for the Vines to root in. 
Theſe borders ſhould be thus prepared at leaſt a month or 


fix weeks before the Vines are planted, that they may have 


; 


| [| great y weaken them, The diſtance theſe Vines ſhould be 
the fruit is ſtarved,” and ſeldom comes to any fize, as I; 
have ſeveral times obſerved; therefore a great regard ſhould. 


| 


— 


[ 


=. 
Umé to {etile. The beſt time to plant ther is about the 


end of September, or the beginning of October, if planted 
with rooted plants, for when theſe are removed in the 
ring, their roots are very ſubje& to bleed, which will 


allowed to remain is the ſame as for common walls, i. e. 
about ſix feet; afterward lay a little mulch on the ſurface of 
the ground about their roots, to prevent the ſun and air from 
drying the earth, and if the following ſpring ſhould prove 


| very dry, they ſhould have ſome water once a week, which 


will be as often as they require it, for nothing will deſtroy 
them ſooner than too much water. wi ad) | 

de management of theſe Vines, for the three firſt years 
after planting, being the ſame as is practiſed for thoſe 
againſt | Ih 

having fully treated of that already, only will obſerve that, 


during theſe three years, the Vines ſhould be encouraged as 
much as poſſible, and the ſhoots not left too long, nor too 


many in number on each root, that they may be duly 
ripened and prepared for bearing the fourth year, which is 


the ſooneſt they ſhould be forced; for when any fort of 


fruit-trees"are forced by fire too young, they ſeldom con- 
tinue long in health, ſo that what fruit they produce Is 


ſmall, and not well flavoured ; therefore, in being over 


haſty to fave a year or two, very often the whole deſign 
miſcarries ; for unleſs the trees are in a proper condition to 


bear much fruit, it is not worth while to make fires for a 


ſmall quantity of ſtarved ill · taſted fruit, the expence and 
trouble being the ſame for ten or twelve bunches of Grapes, 


* 


as it Will be for a hundred or more. 


Theſe Vines ſhould not be forced every year, but with 


ood management they may be forced every other year. 
ed it would be better, if it were done only every third 
year ; therefore, in order to have a ſopply of fruit annu- 


ally, chere ſhopld be a ſufficient quantity of walling built, 


to contain as many Vines as will be neceſſary for two or 
three years, and by making the frames in front moveable, 
they may be ſhiited from one part of the wall to another, 
as the Vines ate alternately forced; therefore I would ob- 


viſe about forty feet length of walling to be each year 
forced, which is as much as one fire will heat, and when 


the Vines are in full bearing, will ſupply a reaſonable 2 
tity of Grapes for a middling family, but for great ami- 
lies twice this length will not be too much. Cl 

In moſt places where theſe hot-walls have been built, 


they are commonly planted with early kinds of Grapes, in 


order to have them early it the ſeaſon ; but this, I think, 
is hardly worth the trouble, for it is but of little conſe- 
quence to have a few Grapes earlier by a month or fix 
weeks than thoſe againſt common walls; therefore I ſhould 


adviſe, whenever a perſon is willing to be at the expence of 


theſe walls, that they may be planted with ſo:5c of the belt 
kinds of Grapes, which rarely come to any perfection in 


this country without the afliftance of ſome artificial heat, of 


which the following forts are the moſt valuable. 

The red Muſcat of Alexandria. 

The white Muſcat of Alexandria. 

The red Frontinac. 

The white Frontinac- 

The black Frontinac. | 

When the Vines which are planted againſt the hot-walls 

are grown to full bearing, they muſt be pruned and ma- 
naged after the fame manner as hath been directed for thoſe 


* 


againſt common walls, with this difference only, viz. that 


thoſe ſeaſons when they are not forced, the Vines ſhould 
be carefully managed in the ſummer, for a ſupply of 
wood againſt the time of their being forced; fo that it will 
he the better method to diveſt the Piven of their fruit, in 
order to encotirage the wood, for às theſe forts will not 
ripen 


common walls, I ſhall not repeat it in this place, 


—_— _ 
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hent,. it is not worth while 
ex 


; 2 the ſeaſon of reſting, excep 
aommon Frontinacs, which in a good ſeaſon v 
Without artificial heat; but, even theſe, I would 
viſe many Grapes bo Ar ee reg ths youu, of 
reſting, becauſe as f this ts to encoprags 
Fee chem. there ſore all eG ble care ſhould be had, | 
2 the young wood is not robbed. by overbearing z for 
thuſe 


: 
. 


ble in theſe forced Vines, 


upon whi 
uſeleſs mould be left, which will > gs 


ſhade the frui 
exclude the ait from it „ 


years when the Vines are forced, the joints of. the 
_ young wood are ly drawn farther aſunder than they 
ordinarily in the air; ſo that when they are 


£,rced two or three years ſucceffively, the Vines are ſo much 


.cxhauſted, as not to be recovered into a good bearing Kate 
fop ſome years, eſpecially if they are forced early in the 
1 7 8 38. ere great 2 is "x 2 in the . 
let them have 4 r ſhare © air, to prevent their 
being drawn 4 . and alſo to ripen their ſhoots. 
Thale years when the Vines are forced, the only care ſhould 
de to encoura 
the wood, fo that every ſhoot ſhould be pruned for fruit, 
and none of them ſhortened for a ſupply of young wood, 
becauſe they may be ſo managed by pruning in the years 
of their reſting, as to repleniſh the Vines with new wood. 
"Thoſe Vines which are deſigned for forcing in the ſpring, 
ſhould be pruned early the autumn before, that the buds 
which are 2 on the ſhoots, may receive all poſlible nou- 
riſhment from the root, and at the ſame time the ſhoots 
ſhould be faſtened to the trellis in the order they are to lie, 


to 


the fruit, without having much regard to 


but the glaſſes ſhould not be placed before the Vines till 


about the middle or end of January, at which time alſo the 
fires muſt be lighted ; for if they are forced too early in the 
year, they wil pays to ſhoot before the weather will be 
warm enough to admit air to the Vines, which will cauſe 
the young ſhoots to draw out weak, and thereby their joints 
will be too far aſunder, ſo conſequently there will be fewer 
Grapes on them; and thoſe bunches which are produced 
will be ſmaller, than when they have a ſufficient quantity 
of air admitted to them every day. 25 

8 e before directed, the 


If the fires are made at the tim 
Vines will begin to ſhoot the latter end of February, which 
will be fix weeks earlier than they uſually come out againſt 
the common walls, ſo that by the time that other Vines are 
ſhooting theſe will be in flower, which will be early enough 
to ripen any of theſe ſorts of Grapes perfectly well. The 


the air is heated to about ten degrees above the temperate 
point, on the botanical thermometers, it will be ſufficiently 
warm to force out the ſhoots leiſurely, which is much better 
.than to force them violently. Theſe fires ſhould not be 


continued all the day time, unleſs the weather ſhould prove 


very cold, and the ſun does not ſhine to warm the air, at 
which times it will be proper to have ſmall fires continued 
all the day; for where the walls are rightly contrived, a 
moderate fire made every evening, and continued till ten or 
eleven of the clock at night, will heat the wall, and warm 
the incloſed air to a proper temperature; and as theſe fires 
need not be continued longer than about the end of April 


＋ the ſpring ſhould prove very cold, ) ſo the expence of 


nel will not be very great, becauſe they may be contrived 


to burn either coal, wood, turf, or almoſt any other ſort of 


fuel; though where coal is to be had reaſonable, it makes 
the eveneſt and beſt fires, and will not require much at- 
tendance. 1 | 
When the Vines begin to ſhoot they muſt be frequently 
looked bver to faſten the new ſhoots to the trellis, and to 
rub off all dangling ſhoots ; in doing of which great care 
muſt be taken, ſor the ſhoots of theſe forced Vines are ve 
render, and very ſubjef to break when any violence is of- 


 fered. They ſhould al be trained very regular, fo as o 
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The bunches of the white Frontinac ſhould alſo be 


hanard in thinnin 


appear more ſightly. 
fires ſhould not be made very ſtrong in theſe walls, for if | 


As the ſeaſon advances and the weather becomes warm 

there ſhould be a ble ſhare of ſree air admitted 
to the Vines every day, which is abſolutely neceflary to pro- 
mote the growth of the fruit, but the glaſſes ſhould be ſtat 
cloſe every night, unleſs in very hot weather, otherwiſe the 
cold dews in the night will retard the growth of the fruit. 

nc care 

looked over, and the ſmall Grapes cut out with ve _ 
row-pointed ſeiſſars, in order to thin them, for ber. 
ries grow ſo cloſe together on the bunches, that the moiſture 
is detained between them, which often octafions their rot- 
ting, and the air being excluded from the middle of the 
bunches, the Grapes never ri equally, which by this 
method may be remedied, if done in time; and as theſe 
Grapes are protected by the glaſſes from the blights which 
frequently take thaſe which are expoſed, there will be no 
ard in thi þ oth Vroyed hey after thay ave for; = 
which time it will be much eaſier d than when the 
Grapes are grown larger, and conſequently will be cloſer 
together 3 but in doing of this the bunches muſt not be 
roughly handled, for if the Grapes are the leaſt bruiſed, or 
the farina, which there naturally is upon them, be rubbed 
off, their ſkins will harden and turn of a brown colour, fo 


the fruit will never thrive after; therefore the ſciſſars which 


are uſed for this purpoſe, ſhould have very narrow points, 
that they may be more eaſily put between the Grapes, with- 
out injuring the remaining ones. The other ſorts of Grapes, 
which I have recommended for theſe hot-walls, do not pro- 
duce their fruit ſo cloſe together on the bunches, ſo they 
will not require this operation, unleſs by any accident they 
ſhould receive a blight, which often occaſions a great in- 
equality in the fize of the Grapes, which, whenever it thus 
happens, will require to be remedied by cutting off the 
ſmall Grapes, that the bunches may ripen equally, and 


zy the middle of June theſe Grapes will be almoſt full- 
grown, therefore the glaſſes may be kept off continually in 
the day time, unleſs the ſeaſon ſhould prove very cold and 
wet; in which caſe they muſt be kept on, and only opened 
when the weather is favourable; as the racy vinous 
flavour of theſe fruits is increaſed by a free air, ſo, during 
the time of their ripening, they ſhould have as large a ſhare 
as the ſeaſon will admit to be given them. 


| Before the Grapes begin to ripen, they muſt be carefull 
guarded en IT » Foy mos otherwiſe 
they will be deſtroyed in a ſhort time; to prevent which, 
the Vines ſhould be carefully covered with nets, ſo as to 
exclude the birds, who make great havock with the Grapes, 
by breaking their ſkins ; and if there are a few- twigs co- 
vered with birdlime, placed here and there on the outſide 
of the nets, it will be of ſervice, becauſe the birds are often 
ſo bold as to attempt to break the nets to get to the Grapes, 
which, if they attempt, they may be ſo entangled on theſe 
twigs as not to get Iooſe; and whenever that happens, they 
ſhould not be diſengaged, but ſuffered to remain to keep off 
their companions ; and if they get off themſelves, it will 
have the defired effect, for there will few other birds come 
to the ſame place that ſeaſon, as I have more than once 


experienccd, 


As 


tries where there is 


vir 
e fences, it ſhould he performed in the ſame 
For. wall: che-cortings. ſhould be planted fax. 
25 der ; and as theſe are only debgned for the table, a 
angle row of Vines of a moderate length will be ſufficient 
to ern, a family. wyhere there are ot againſt walls to 
come before hem. But where a perſon is inclinable to 
have more rows than one, they ſhould be placed at leaſt 
2 fect aſunder, that they may equally enjoy the fun 
an Ar. . | _ 1e 25 
As to the pruning and other management of theſe Vines, 
that being the fame as for thoſe againſt walls, I ſhall not 
repeat it in this place, it being fully treated of before; and 
to which I have nothing here to ade. 
In the folio edition of the Gardeners Dictionary, we in- 
ſerted the ſeveral methods of planting and managing vine- 
yards in the principal parts. of Eurape, where/the wines 
are produced; but as this volume is an abridgment of that 
work, we have omitted ſuch articles as we ſuppoſed might 
be, of leaſt utility to the pablie ; and have frequently ſhort: 
ened others, ſo as not to reader this imperſeſt: therefore 
as there may be ſome pure e incl 
make trials of vineyards in England, fo we have here given 
the, beſt directions we can, for planting and managing them 
in this country ta the beſt advantage; which we have ex- 
tracted from the practice of thoſe per ſons wha reſide in coun- 
good wine made, and where the cli - 
mate approaches veareſt to that of England; and alſo from 
many repeated trials which have been made with ſucceſs 


In: 
the 


ner 


t 


and north winds being the moſt injurious to viney 
England (as indeed they are to moſt other ſruit) ſe chat, if 
poſſible, they ſhould be ſheltered therefrom. * | 


Having made choice of a foil and fituation proper far 
this purpoſe, the next thing to be done is to prepare it for 
planting. In doing of which the follow ing ſhould 
be obſerved : in the ſpring, if the ground is green ſward, 
it ſhould be: ploughed as deep as the ſurface; wilt admit, 


hafers who may be inclined to | turning the fward into the bottom of each farrow ; then it 


hould be well harrowed to break the clods, and cleanſe it 
from the roots of noxious weeds ; and after this, it muſt be 
kept conſtantly ploughed and harrowed for at leaſt one year, 
to render the furface light; and hereby it will be rendered 
fertile, by imbibing the nitrous particles of the air (eſpe- 
cially if it be long « thereto hefore it is planted ;) in 
the next March the ground ſhould be well ploughed again, 


in different parts of this country, from which any diligent and after having made the furface pretty even, the rows 


perſon_may readily engage in the practice. 

The firft and great thing to be conſidered in planting vine- 
yards 45 the choice of ſoils and fituations, without which there 
will be little hopes of ſucceſs, for upon this the whole affair 
greatly depends. The beſt foil for a vineyard in England 


| 
N 


| 
4 
; 


1s fach, whoſe ſurface is a light ſandy loam, and not above | ſix feet aſunder in the rows, 


2 foot and a half, or two feet, witch a gravelly or chalky 
bottom, either of which are equally good for Vines ; but 
if the foil is deep, upon either clay or a ftrong loam, it is 
by no means proper for this purpoſe ; for although the 
Vines may ſhoot we qty 6 and produce a great quantity | 
of Grapes, yet theſe will be later ripe, fuller of moiſture, 
ſo.conſequently:theirjuicenot mature nor well digeſted, 
but will abound with cradity, which-in fermenting wall ren- 
der the wine ſour and ill-taſted, which is the common com- 
plaint of thoſę who made wine in England. 
Nor 15 a very rich, light, deep foil, ſuch as is commonly 
found near London, proper far this purpoſe, becaufe the roots 
of theſe Vines will be cnticed down too deep to receive the 
influences of ſun and air, and hereby will take in much 
crude nouriſhment, whereby the fruit will be later ripe, | 
and replete with moiſture, which muſt neceſſarily contribute 
greatly to render the juices leſs-perfe&, therefore great at- | 
tention ſhould be had to the nature of the ſoil upon which 
they are planted. 1 5 
The next thing neceſſary to be confidered is the ſituation 
of. the place, which, if poſſible, ſhould be on the north - ſide 


. of a river, upou an elevation inclining to the ſouth, with a 


ſmall gradual deſcent, that the moiſture may the better drain 
off; but if the ground flopes too much, it is by no. means, 
proper fox this pyrpoſe ; but if at a diſtance from this place, 


there are larger hills which defend it from the north. aud 
- Rorth- weſt wind, it will be of you ſervice, becauſe hereby! 


the ſun's rays will be ref with a greater force, and 
the cold winds being kept off, will render the ſituation very 
warm. Add to this a chalky ſurface, which, if thoſe hills 
do abound with (as there are many ſach ſituations in Eng- 


land,) it will ſtill add to the heat of the place, by retlecting 


ſhould be marked out from fouth-caſt to north-weſt, at the 
diſtance of ten feet from each other; and theſe rows ſhould 
be croſſed again at five or fix feet diſtance, which will mark 
out the exact places where each plant ſhould be placed; fo 
that the Vines will be ten feat row from row, and five or 
than which they ought 
never to be planted. For herein moſt people, Who have 
planted vineyards, have greatly erred, ſome having allowed 
no more than five feet. row from row, and the plants but 
three feet aſunder in the rows, and others, who think they 
have been full liberal in this article, have only planted their 
Vines at fix feet diſtance every way; but neither- of theſe 
have allowed a proper diſtance to them, as I ſhall ſhew; 
for, in the firſt place, where the rows are placed teo cloſe, 
there will not be room for the fun and air to paſs in between 
them, when the Vines are fully:grown, to dry up the moif- 
ture, which, being detained amongſt the Vines, muſt pro- 
duce very ill effects: and, ſecondly, where the Vines are 
placed in exact ſquares fo near together as fix feet, the effect 
will be much the ſame ; for the autumas in England are 
often: attended with rains, cold dews, or ſogs, fo preper 
care ſhould be taken to remove every thing —.— may 4 
ſtruct the drying up the damps which ariſe from the ground. 
The ſkilful 97 abroad are alſo ſenfible how much 
't contributes to the goodneſs of their' Vines, to allow a 
large ſpace between the rows; and therefore where the 
quality of the wine is more regarded than the quantity, they 
never plant their Vines at leſs than ten feet raw from row, 
and fome allow twelve. It was an obſervation of Bellonins, 
almoſt two hundred years fince, that in thoſe iſlands of the 
Archipelago, where the rows of Vines were placed at a great 
i diſtance, the wine was much preferable to thoſe which were 
"cloſe planted; and this he 'pofirively affirms to be the caſe 
in moſt, countries where he had travelled. Indeed we need 


not have recourſe to antiquity fer the certainty of ſuch facts, 
when we are daily convinced of this truth in all eloſe plan- 
tations of any kind of fruit, where it is eonftantly obferved, 
that the fruits in ſuch places are never fo well coloured, fo 


a greater quantity of the ſun's rays. 
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al ripe, nor near ſo well flavoured, as thoſe produced 
g on 
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Abere dhe ir can freely citeulats abut them, | prefer theſe to layers, or rooted plants, for the resin: 


— rays of the ſun have free acceſs to the bramihes, at the beginning of this article) about” the ning of 
w the juices are better — Atr_eY April is the deft ſeaſon for p , when it will be proper 
A fruit dab be to put the lower ends of the eattings' in water about three 
le anddoced the AGnocwhich ee to Inches, ſetting them apright. for ſ br eight hours before 
$04þeſs plants, we come next to the plantidg ; | they are uſed ; then at the center of every crofs ' mark M- 

de chis, the proper forts of Grapes ſhould be | ready made by a line, tothe diſtance the Vines are deſtgned. 
hut i vets choſen, and in this partipalar we have egregi - | ſhould be a hole made with a ſpade, or other inftrument, 
ouſly erred. in England. Met of the vineyards at preſent | about a foot deep; into each of which hovld- be put oe 
planted here, are of the ſweeteſt and beſt ſort of Grapes for | ſtrong cating, placing it à Nttle Noping ; then the b 
calls which is contrary to the general practice of the Vig- | ſhould be elles up wick earth, preſſing it tly with 


. that ſuch Grapes never' | feet to the cutting. and raifing 4 little kill to each about 
wane z and therefore from 


experience, make, | three inches, ſo as juſt to — the uppef moſt 2 6A — dia, 
thoſe ſorts o Grapes, whoſe jaiee, after ferment- | which will prevent he wind und fun from drying a 
ing, afford à noble rich — m.caker age of the euttisge, and this uppet eye only will 05 the 
2 re, and gat fb. palatable. This is alſo ble to 8 under ones, moſt of them, will puſſt out roots, fo chat this 

— land, who t | 


5 


.c 
ſerve, * the beſt eating Apples ſeldom 


practice of our cyder : makers in England, - ſhoot will generally be very firotig and vi 


good cyder; | After they ute thus planted, they will Zequire no other 
——_— e more has and auſtere ſorts, after being — care until they foot, except to keep the ground clear frotn 
anf a fir ong vinous liquor. And I be- | weeds, which ſhould be conſtantly obſerved ; but as the diſ- 

hieve ãt will Perrys found true — frtits, that where the na- | tance between the rows of Vines is very great, ſo the ground 
tural heat of tho ſau: and prepares their juices, fo as || between them may be ſown or plarited with any kind of 
to, gender them palatable, whatever degree of hent theſe | eſculent plants, which 46 got grow tafl, provided there is 
Juices mere, either by Gimentatied, or from any other | proper diſtance left from che Vines, and care taken that 
cauſe, Will render them weaker and leſs ſpirĩtuous. Of this | the Vines ate not injared by the crops, or in the gathering, 
we have, many infanecs in fruits; for if we tranſplant any | and carrying them off the ground ; and this huſbandry may 
— = no ot; autumn fruits, which ripen perfealy im | be continued two or three years, till the Vines come to 

ngland without the aſſiſtance of art, into a climate a few bearing; after which time there ſhould be no fort of cro 

— theſd fruits will be meally and inſipid; ſo or between them in ſummer, becauſe the cleaner the ground 


22 5 we bake or few any of theſe-fruits, they will be | is kept between the Vines from weeds or other plants, the 


for; little, laſing all their ſpirit and flavoar by the ad- more heat will be reflected to the Grapes ; but after the 
nab beat of the, fire; and fuch- fruits as are by no means | Grapes are gathered, there may be a of Coleworts for 
eatable raw, are heteby rendered exquiſite; which, if tranſ- ug uſe planted between the rows of Vines, and the cul- 
anted; into a warmer climate, have, by the additional tivating of theſe will be of ufe to the Vines, by Rtirring of 
heat of che ſun, deen allo altered ſo as to exceed the moſt the ground; but as to watering, or an other trouble, Ne 
delicious of our, fruits in this country:. W be ao octafionfor it, notwithſtandiug what ſome people 
From whence it is plain, chat tlofe Grapes which are | have dire@aed, for in Englad there is o danger of t 
le, to the palate: fot eating, are not proper for wine; | thiſcariying by ke. When the cuttings begin © hoot, 
in making of which, their;jaives:muſt undergo a ſtrong fer- there ſhoukd be a of about three or four feet long ſtack 
mentation x therefore fibee-we haue in —— ders — down by each, to hich muon frould be faſteted, to 
propagating the | moſt palatable Grapes prevent their break * * on the ground ; fo that as 
neglected the ether EG before we vineyar , = the ſhoots advarrce, ting ſhould be tene wed, and 
chould take care to he provided with the proper ſorts from | all ſmall lateral fhoots of herd ate any ſuch produced) 
abroad, which ſhould be choſen. ing to the fort of (x6uld be conffantly difplaced, and the ground between the 
wines intended to be imitated ; though | believe the moſt . Vines always kept clean. This is the whole management 
. probable fort to facceed: m England is the Auvernat, of true teh is required the firſt fum iner. 
ndy Grape, (which. is rarely found' in the Euglim] But at Michaelmas, When the Vines have done ſhooting, 
vineyards, h it ie x common Grape in the gerdens they mould be pruned ; for if they ate left unpruned ti 
walls.) This ſort of Grape is moſt preferred in | fpriny, theit' ſhoots being tender - eſpecially toward their 
Barguady, Champaign, Orleans, and moſt of the other | apper parts) will be in danger of ſuffering if the winter 
wine countries in France; and 1 am informed, that it ſuc- | ſhould prove ſevere. 
ceeds very well in ſeveral places to the north of Paris, where] This pruning is only to cut down 'the ſhoots to two or 
proper care is taken of their management ſo that I ſhould | three eyes; ahd if, after this is done, the earth be drawn 
adviſe ſuch perſons as would try the ſucceſs of vineyards in | up im a hill about each plant, it will All be a greater defence 
England, to procure cuttings of: this Grape ; but herein | zgainft froft. 
ſome perſon of integrity and judgment ſhould be employed At 'the beghtinitigof March the ground between the Vines 
to get them from fuch vineyards where no other ſorts of | ſhould be well dug to looſen it, and render it clean; but 
Grapes are cultivated, which is very rare to find, unleſs in | you fhonld be careful not to dig deep cloſe to the Vines, 
ſome particular vineyards of thoſe perſons who are very exat | leſt thereby their roots ſhould be cut or bruiſed ; and at the 
to keep up the reputation of their wines, nothing being | ſame time the earth ffould be again laid up in a hill about 
more common khan for the Vignervns to plant three or four | each plant; but there moſt be care taken not to bury the 
ſorts of Grapes in the ſame vineyard, and at the time of | young eyes of the former year's ſhobr,' which were left to 
vintage to mix them all together; which renders their | produce new wood. 
wines leſs;delicate, than in ſuch. places where they have | At the beginning of May, when the Vines are ſhooting, 
only this one true fort of Grape. And here I would cau- | there ſhould be two ſtakes fixed down to the fide of eac 
tion every one againſt mixing the juice of ſeveral Grapes | plant, which muſt be fomewhat taller and ſtronger than 
together, which will cauſe the wine to ferment at different | thofe of the former year; to theſe the two ſhoots (if fo 
times, and in different manners. many are produced) ſhould be faſtened, and all the ſmall 
The cuttings being thus — (for I would always trailing or lateral ſhoots ſhoutd be conſtantly difplaced, to 


Fs. ſtrengthen 


— 


VIT VIT. 
rengthen the ſhoots ; the ground ſhould alſo be kept very | eyes for bearing z the other muſt be ſhortened down to ted. 
be autumn following theſe Vines ſhould 1 the following ſummer; for there is nothing more injurious 
* ve pro- 


in the following manner; thoſe of them 

duced two ſtrong ſhqots of equal vigour, muſt be cut down 
tp Whos eqn 90h; but bs uch as have one ſtrong ſhoot 
and a one, the ſtrong one muſt be ſhortened to three 
eyes, and the weak one to two; and ſuch Vines as have 
1 — but one ſtrong ſhoot, ſhould be ſhortened down 
to two eyes alſo, in order to obtain more wood againſt the 


; ng year. "I RE 
. RET about the middle of March, the ground be- 
tween the Vines ſhould be agajn dug, 8s before, and two 
' Rakes ſhould be placed down by the fide of all ſuch Vines 
as have two ſhoots, at ſuch diſtance on each fide of the 
2 as the ſhoots will admit to be faſtened thereto, and 
e ſhoots ſhould be drawn out on each fide to the ſtakes, 
ſo as to make an angle of about forty-five degrees with the 
ſtem: but by no means ſhould they be bent down horizon- 
tally, as is by ſome practiſed, for the branches lying too 


— 


near the earth, are ge y injured by the damps which 
ariſe from thence, buteſpecially when they have fruit, which 


is never ſo well taſted, nor fo early ripe upon thoſe branches, 
as when they are a little more elevated. 

In May, when the Vines begin to ſhoot, they muſt be 
carefully looked over, and all the weak dangling ſhoots 
ſhould be rubbed off as they are produced ; and thoſe ſhoots - 
which are produced from ſtrong eyes, ſhould be faſtened 
to the ſtakes to prevent their being broken off by the wind. 

This management ſhould be repeated at leaſt every three 
weeks or a month, from the beginning of May to the end of 
July ; by which means the ſhoots which are trained up for 
the ſucceeding year, will not only be ſtronger, but alſo 
better ripened and prepared for bearing, becauſe they will 
have the advantage of ſun and air, which is abſolutely ne- 


ceſlary to proper their juices ; whereas, if they are crouded 
by a number of ſmall dangling weak branches, they. will 


made and exclude the rays of the ſun from the other , 
and ſo by detaining the moiſture a longer time amongſt the 
branches, occaſion the veſſels of the young wood to be of a 
Jarger dimenfion ; and hereby the crude juice finds an eaſy 
age through them, ſo that the ſhoots in autumn ſeem to 
e moſtly pith, and are of a greeniſh immature nature ; 
and wherever this is obſerved, it is a ſure fign of a bad 


quality in the Vines, Ne 
dantly kept clean, becauſe, if 


The ſoil alſo ſhould be con 
there are any vegetables (either weeds or plants of other 
kinds) growing between the Vines, it will detain the dews 
Jonger, and by their perſpiration occafion a greater moiſture 
than would be, if the ground were entirely clear; fo that 
thofe who plant other things between their rows of Vines, 
are guilty of a great error. | 

In autumn the Vines ſhould be pruned, which ſeaſon 1 
approve of rather than the ſpring (fcr reaſons before given) 
and this being the third year from planting, the Vines will 
now be ſlrong enough to produce fruit, therefore they muſt 
be pruned accordingly. Now ſuppoſe the two ſhoots of the 
former year, which were ſhortened to three eyes, have each 
of them produced two ſtrong branches the ſummer , 
then the uppermoſt of theſe ſhoots upon each branch ſhould 

be ſhortened down to three good eyes (never including the 
lower eye, which is ſituate juſt above the former year's 
wood, which feldom produces any thing, except a weak 
dangling ſhoot ;) and the lower ſhoots ſhould be ſhortened 
down to two good eyes each, theſe being defigned to pro- 
duce vigorous ſhoots for the ſucceeding year, and the for- 
mer are defigned to bear fruit; but where the Vines are 
weak, and have not produced more than two or three ſhoots 


— 


which will weaken them ſo much, as not to be 


-be — 
In March the ground between the Vines ſhould 


to Vines than the leaving too much wood u 


n them, | 


recovered 
ſtate in ſeveral years, though they ſhouty 
poſſible fill. * : | 


dug as before, obſerving not to injure their roots by dippin 
— near them; but where there are — Ae. 
1 — 2 — on or near the ſurface of the ground, they 
ſhould be pruned off cloſe to the places where they were 
produced; theſe being what the 'Vignerons call day-roots, 
2232 Wrhotus 

ug the es p own in the 
following manner: On each fide of the Vine ſhould be 3 
ſtake put in at about fixteen inches from the root, to which 
the two branches, which were pruned to three eyes, each 
for bearing, ſhould be faſtened, (obſerving, as was before 
directed, not to draw them down too honzontally ;) then 
another taller ſtake ſhould be placed dowu near the foot of 
the Vine, to which the two ſhoots which were pruned down 
to two eyes ſhould be faſtened, provided they are long enough 
for that ; but if not, when their eyes begin to ſhoot, 
theſe muſt be trained upright to the ſtakes, to prevent their 
trailing on the ground, hanging over the fruit-branches, 
or being broke by the wind. HOLES 
In May the Vines ſhould be carefully looked over a 
at which time all weak lateral branches ſhould be ru 
off as they are produced; and thoſe ſhoots which ſhow froit 
muſt be faſtened with baſs to the ſtakes, to prevent their 
being broken, until they 


again tO a 


. . gs re 
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are extended to three joints be- 
yond the fruit, when they ſhould be ſtopped ; but the ſhoots 
which are deſigned for — the following ſeaſon ſhould 
be trained upright to the middle ſtake, by which method 
the fruit- branches will not ſhade theſe middle ſhoots, nor 
will the middle ſhoots ſhade the fruit, ſo that each will en- 
joy the benefit of the ſun and air. LC AAR e 
This method: ſhould be repeated every three weeks or a 
month, from the beginning of May to the middle of July, 
which will always keep the ſhoots in their right poſition, 
whereby the leaves will not be inverted, which greatly retards 
the growth of the fruit; and by keeping the Vines conſtantly 
clear from horizontal ſhoots, the fruit will not be crouded 
with leaves and ſhaded, but will have conftantly the advan- 
tage of the ſun and air equally, which is of great conſe- 
uence; for where the fruit is covered with theſe dangling 
oots in the ſpring, and are afterwards expoſed to the air, 
either by diveſting them of their leaves, or elſe difplacing 
their branches entirely, as is often practiſed, the fruit will 
become bard, and remain at a perfect ſtand for three weeks, 
and ſometimes will never advance afterward, as I have ſe- 
veral times obſerved; therefore there cannot be too much 
care taken to keep them conſtantly in a kindly ſtate of 
owth, as the Vignerons abroad well know ; though in Eng- 
fand it is little regarded by the generality of eners, 
who, when their Grapes ſuffer by this neglect, immediately 
complain of the climate, or the untowardneſs of the ſea- 
ſon, which is too often a cover for neglects of this nature. 
And here I cannot help taking notice of the abſurd prac- 
tice of thoſe, who pull off their leaves from their Vines, 
which are placed near the fruit, in order to let in the rays 
of the ſun to ripen them, not conſidering how much they 
expoſe their fruit to the cold dews, which fall plentifully in 
autumn, which, being imbibed by the fruit, greatly retard 
them; beſides, no fruit will ripen fo well when entirely ex- 


. 


the laſt ſeaſon, there ſhould be but one of them left with three 


pou to the ſun, as when they are gently ſcreened with 
leaves, which. are abſolutely neceſſary to prepare the 4 — 
ore 


VIT 


ſpired away by the leaves; the fruit muſt either be deprived | 
of nouriſhment, or elſe ſome of the groſs particles will enter 
with the more refined parts of the juice, and render 
the fruit worſe than it would otherwiſe: be, were the leaves 
permitted to remain upon the branches; for if the weak 
dangling ſhoots are conſtantly diſplaced as they are pro- 
duced, the fruit will not be too much ſhaded by the leaves 
that are upon the bearing branches. 1) 6 

When the fruit is ripe, if the ſtalks of the bunches are 
cut half through a fortnight before they are gathered, it 
will cauſe the juice to be much better, there will 
not be near ſo great a quantity of nouriſhment enter the 
fruit, whereby the watery — will have time to evapo- 
rate, and the juice will be better digeſted. This is practiſed 
by ſome of the moſt curious Vignerons in the ſouth of 
France, where they make excellent wine. But if after the 
fruit be cut, it is hung up in a dry room upon ftrings, ſo 
as not to touch each other, for a month before they are 
reſſed, it will alſo add greatly to the ſtrength of the wine, 
ſe in that time a great quantity of the watery parts of 
the juices will evaporate. This is a conſtant practice with 
ſame perſons who inhabit the Tiroleſe, on the borders of 
Italy, where is made a moſt delicious rich wine, as hath 
been atteſted by Dr. Burnet in his travels; and I have heard 
the fame from ſeveral gentlemen who have travelled that 
road ſince. oH YH 

But with all the care that can poſſibly be taken, either 
in the culture of the Vines, or in making the wine, it will 
not be near ſo good while the vineyard is young, as it will 
be after it has been planted ten or twelve years ; and it will 
be conflantly mending until it is fifty years old, as is at- 
teſted by ſeveral curious perſons abroad, as alſo by the moſt 
ſcilful wine-coopers at home, who can tell the produce of a 
young vineyard from that of an old one, after it is brought 
to England, by the colour of the wine. This difference is 
very eaſily accounted for, from the different ſtructure of the 
veſſels of the plants; thoſe of the young Vines being larger, 


groſs nouriſhment to paſs through them; whereas thoſe of 
old Vines, which are more woody, are more clofely con- 
ſtricted, and thereby the juice is better ſtrained in paſſing 
through them, which muſt conſequently render it much ber- 
ter, though the Grapes from a young vineyard will be larger, 
and afford a greater quantity of juice, ſo that people ſhould 
not be diſcouraged if their Wines at firſt are not fo 
they would wiſh; ſince afterward, when the vineyard is a 
few years older, the wine may anſwer their expeQation. 
As to the fermenting and managing the wine, that is treated 
of particularly under the article Wixes, to which the reader 
is deſired to turn. 


be treated after the following manner: Firſt, in the prun- 


juice of theſe will never be ſo good as when there is a mo- 
derate quantity, which will be better nouriſhed, and the roots 


abroad let out vineyards to Vignerons, there 1s always a 


ſhall be left upon each Vine, and the number of eyes to 
which the branches muſt be ſhortened ; becauſe were not the 
Vignerons thus tied down,. wo would overbear the Vines, 
ſo that in a few years they would exhauſt: their: roots, and 
ral years; and their wine would be ſo bad, as to bring a 


prietor. 


before they enter the fruit, the groſs parts of which are per- 


carefully dug every ſpring, and 


and of a looſer texture, eaſily admit a larger quantity of 


The vineyard being now arrived to a bearing ftate, ſhould - 
ing there ſhould never be too many branches left upon a 


root, nor thoſe too long, for although by doing of this 
there may be a greater quantity of fruit produced, yet the 


of the plants not ſo much weakened ; which is found to be 
of ſo bad conſequence to vineyards, that when gentlemen. 


clauſe inſerted in their leaſes, to direct how many ſhoots 


render them ſo weak as not to be recovered again in ſeve- 


VIT | 
agree to leave upon a ſtrong Vine are four; two of the 
ſtrongeſt have four eyes, and the two weaker are ſhortened 
down to two each; which 'is very different from the 
common practice in England, where it is uſual to ſee ſix or 
eight branches left upon each root, and thoſe perhaps left 
with fix or eight eyes to each; ſo that if theſe are froitful, 
one root muſt produce near four times the number of bunches 
which the Italians do ever permit, and ſo conſequently the 
fruit will not be ſo well nouriſhed, and the roots will alſo 
be greatly weakened; as is the caſe of all forts of frait- 
trees, when a greater number of fruit is left on than the trees 
enen 
The next thing is, conſtantly to e - 
fectly clean — the Vines, never ec Ar, any fort of 
plants or weeds to grow there. The ground ſhould alſo be 
third year have ſome: 
manure, which ſhould be of different forts, according wo 
the nature of the ground, or which can be mot conveni-- 
ently ured. | 
If the land is ſtiff, and inclinable to bind on the ſarface;, 
then ſea-ſand, or ſea- coal aſhes, are either of them very 
good manure for it; but if the ground be looſe and 174 
then a little lime mixed with dung is the beſt manure for 
it. This muſt be ſpread thin upon the ſurface of the ground. 
before it 1s dug, and in digging ſhould be buried equally in 
every part of the vineyard. Theſe are much preferable to 
that of all dung for Vines, fo that it will be worth the ex- 
pence to procure either of them; and as they require ma- 
nuring but every third year, where the vineyard is large it 
may be divided into three equal parts, each of which may- 
be manured in its turn, whereby the expence will be but 
little every year; when the whole is manured together it 
will add to the expence, and in many places: there cannot 
be a ſufficient quantity procured to manure a large vineyard 


in one year. 


This digging and manuring ſhould always be performed 


ficial or day-roots, as they are called, muſt be cut off, but 
the larger roots muſt not be injured by the ſpade, &c. there- 
fore the ground cloſe to the ſtem of the Vines muſt not be 

dug very deep. After this is done, the ftakes- ſhould be 
placed down, one on each ſide the Vines, at about ſixteen 

inches from their ſtems, to which the longeſt beariag branches 
ſhould be faſtened, and one ſtake cloſe to the ſtem, to which 

the two ſhorter branches ſhould be trained upright, to fur- 
niſh wood for the ſucceeding year. 

In the ſummer they muſt be carefully looked over as be- 
fore, rubbing of all weak-dangling ſhoots, and training the 
good ones to the ſtakes regularly as they are produced; and 
thoſe of them-which have fruit ſhould be ſtopped in June, 
about three joints beyond the bunches, but the upright. 
ſhoots, which are defigned for bearing the following year, 
muſt not be ſtopped till the middle of July, when they may 
be left about ſive feet long; for if they are ſtopped ſfooner- 
in the year, it will cauſe them to ſhoot-out many dangling 
branches from the ſides of the eyes, which will not only 
occaſion more trouble to diſplace them, but alfo will be in- 
jurious to the eyes or buds. 

N. B. All this ſummer dreſſing ſhould be performed 
% with. the thumb and finger, and not with knives, be- 
cauſe the wounds made by inſtruments in ſummer do not 
heal ſo ſoom as when ſtopped by gently nipping the lead- 
ing bud, which, if done before the ſhoot: is become 
„ woody, may be effected with great caſe, being very ten- 
* der while. young.“ | 
When a vineyard is thus carefully. dreſſed, it will afford 

as much pleaſure in. viewing it as any plantation of trees 


diſreputation on the vineyard, to the great loſs of the pro- 


| and ſhrubs whatever, che rows being regular; and if the 
| ſakes. 


about the middle of March, at which time all the ſuper-- 
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laced, and the-upright ſhoots. Fappert to 4 theſe of the other forty. | The fruit is in bunchet 
de dreck The berries ate black, and their juice a flavour re. 
r ſembling the ſoent of a fox, from whence the inhabitants 
bee er e. are in » ove hey omit ama ful ſcent, ef- | have given it the title of Fox-grape, 


cially in the morning and evening the Grapes | The fourth ſort ds to grow grow naturally in Canada 
to th be eb. fare ari * the but it has been long cularated in the European gardens 
E —— — n els ple ws its fruit; but aa it has little flavour; and ripens lace ow 


Buf 23 the beauty. if vineyards ue Ham: the regular | | 4ume, fo it has beth almoſt buniſbed the 
. ilpoliion of the es: of the Vines, great care ſhould — Dear — 


be talen in their — 1b to train them regularly. and 
to ae] aw Ha every year for new wood to bear the ſucceeding 
year; becauſe. the wood which has produced ſruit is com- many flender 
monly cut 13 away after the fruit 15 gathered, or at leaſt | and are Apes. 
is ſhortened, down. ta two eyes, to force out ſhoots: for the The &fth ſort is dy Dr. Limes ranged under this gen 
next year, where there is not a ſuſkcient pumber ak branches | of Vitis, but the charatters of this plant are not ſufficient] 
the Vine of thoſe trained upright ; ſo that in ſummer, | known in Europe, to detetmime the proper gemm to clic 
83 the Vines are in perfection, there ſhould be fix up- | it belongs, for the plant ſeldom produces flowers here, and 
ht ſhoots trained for the next year's wood, aud three or | has never produced any fruit in England, for which reaſon 
2 bearing branches with fruit on them; more than theſe | I bave ranged it 2 ſame genus, upon Dr. Linmæus t 
ought never to be left * one Vine, for the reaſons be- | authority. _ 
12 The La er this-ptant is 5gnoons, ad: foms out many 


flender branches furniſhed with tendrils, which faften them. 
England though in general thoſe ſorts are moſt eſteemed 


us that have always cloſe bunches, which is certainly 
Wrong 3 for it may be obſerved, that the: Grapes on ſuch 
| bunches commonly ripe on one fide and green on the 


other, which is a is» bad quality for ſuch as are preſied't to ebe 
wine. 


I ſhall now ſubjoin a few ſorts of Vines, whick. are pre- 


ſerved i in ſome curious gardens, moze for the ſake of variety 
than the value of their fruit: theſe are, 


1. Vitas foliis cordatis dentatis fubtus villo6s; cirrhis 
ee Flor. Zeyl. 99. Wild Indian Vine, with round 
THT, 
2. Varis foliis condatis ſubtrilobis dentatis fabtas th 
mentoſis. Lin. Sp. Pl. 203. Wild Virginia Grape. 


24,0.» ». $90.22 $35 


B. 1 Aupermatyor true Beogundy.Grape, 5 is valued 
any gther ſort, becauſe the fruit never grows 


ſelves to any neighbouring plants ſor ſupport, and are gar- 
4-4 - honed the bunches, therefore. are more equally | niſhed with leaves compoſed of many ſmullor in d leaves, f 
» for which reaſon it ſhould alſo be preferred in | fo that they are divided ſomewhat like thoſe of co 


Parſley ; they are of a lucid-green on their upper fide; but 
are much paler on their ander. The flowers ns ſpring from 
the wings of the ſtalks in lodſe bunches ; they: are ve 
ſmall, white, and are compoſed of five final} perals, whi ich 
expand and foon fall off; theſe are not ſavortded: by an 
fruit in England, but the berries which I kave received 
America bad generally three feeds in cn. 
Tbe firſt ſort being a native of warm countries, will not 
live i 10 232 without artificial heat; it is cafity propa- 
when they are 2 from the countries 
— I lants grow na for they do not produce 
any here ; obeſe mel be ſown in fmall pots, which ſhould 
be plunged into a hot-bed of tanners bark. When the 
5. bs plants come up and are fit to remove, they Mould: be each 
3. ViT1s fohis cordatis dentato · ſerratis utrinque nudis | tranſplanted into a ſeparate ſmall pot filled with light earth, 
Lia. Sp. Pl. 203. The Virginia Fer- and plunged into a freſh hot - bed of tanners bark, ſhading 
4. * fohis quinatis, foliolis multifdis. Hort. Clis. them from the fun till they have taken new root; then 
{+ Vine with jagged leaves; commenty called the . they mutt be treated in the ſame way as other tender exotic 
aved Grape. plants from the ſame countries, always continuing them in 
5 ViT4s ſoliis ſupradecompoſitis, foliis lateralibus pin- the flove, otherwiſe they will not os; Theſe plants caſt 
natis. Lin. Sp. Pl. 203. Climbing Virginia ſorub with Purſley | off their leaves every winter. 
leaves, ſending out tendrils ; this is the 8 Rand. | The fecond and third forts grow in | great plenty in the 
Ind. Hart. Chelſ. Falfly called ihe Pepper Inn. | woods of America, where, I have beer in formed, are many 
. The fift — ws naturally in both Indies. The ſeabkes other ſorts, which produce fruit very little inferior to ſome 
of this are y, and ſead out many ſlender branches, | of the fine forts. which are cultivated in Europe; notwith- 
which are fornilhed with tendrils, by which they faſten || ſtanding which, it is generally thought impoſſible to make 
themſelves to the neighbouring trees, and are thereby ſup- | wine in America; but this, I dare lay, muſt proceed from 
— hy The leaves are heart-ſhaped, indented on their a want of kill, rather than any bad quality in the foil or 
es, and hairy on their under fide. The flowers are climate; fo that inſtead of planting vineyards on their looſe 
diſpoſed in bunches like thoſe of the other ſpecies, and rich lands (as bath! been generally practiſed by the inhabi- 
are ſucceeded by round berries ar Grapes, of an auſtere rants of thoſe countries,) if they would plant them upon 
taſte. | rifmg ground, where täe bottom was rocky or hard near 
The ſecond ſort hath Eb Ralks which ſend out many the ſueface, I dare fay they would have very good ſucceſs; 
branches, that faſten themſelves by tendrils to any neigh- || for the t fault com of in thoſe countries is, that 
22 a ie The leaves of chis are large, and for the | the Grapes generally'burſt before they are fully ripe, which 
ivided into three lobes, which are indented on | mult certainly 4 by their having too much nou- 
delt — 4 The uader fide of the leaves is covered with || riſhment; therefore, when they are planted on a poorer 
A white down. The fruit is diſpoſed in bunches like the | mil, this will be in part remedied. Agnorher cuuſe of this 
other Grapes. The berries are round and black 3'the juite may proceed from the moiſture of the air (eccafioned by 
has a rough flavour. the perſpiration of trees, c.) which being imbibed by the 
The third fort has beart- ſha eaves, which are in- | fruit, may break their ſxcins. This cannot indeed be pre- 
dented on their edges, and are ſmooth on boch fides. The | vented, until the coun . is better cleared of the timber; 
Plants climb on trees Þy tle ag of their rear of like Fe but, however, this ſho caution people not to plant Vines 
: ! EY » -, 3 1 In 


UL E 
in ſoch places where there are great quantities of woods, 
to de 7 17 ae 4 3041, 0a dee .ut3t 1 
Theſe, two Vines ate preſerved: in the gardens of thoſe 
who are curious in botany, 
them prodnee fruit in this country. They may be propa- 
gated by layers in the ſame manner as the common Grapes, 
which will take roat in one year, and may be taken off, 
and tranſplanted where they are to remain, which ſhoyld be 
againſt a warm wall; becauſe if they are expoſed to much 
cold in winter, they are often deſtroyed, eſpecially while 
_The pruning and management is the ſame with any other 
forts of (Grapes, but only they ſhould have fewer ſhoots, 
and thoſe ſhortened down very low, otherwiſe they will 
make very weak ſhoots the following year, and never arrive 
to any confiderable ſtrength, ſo will not be capable of pro- 


but I have not ſeen either of | 


ULM 

queptly met with on the commons and heaths in moſt parts 
of England; but as they are not ſpecifically different they 
are not worth enumerating here, eſpecially as they are plants 
which are ſeldom cultiv aten. 8 
Theſe plants propagate themſelves very plentifully l A 
| ſeeds, fo that when they are eſtabliſhed in a ſpot of ground 
they ſoon ſpread over the place ; for as the ſeeds ripen, the 
pods. open with the warmth of the ſun, and the ſeeds are 
' caſt out with an elaſticity to a great diſtance all round, and 
theſe ſoon vegetate ; whereby the ground is filled with young 
plants, which are not eaſily deſtroyed when they are well 

rooted in the ground. & TIT | | 
[ Some years ago the ſeeds of this plant were ſown to form - 
| hedges about fields, where, if the ſoil was light, the plants 
ſaon became ftrang enough for a fence againſt cattle ; but 
as theſe hedges in a few years became naked at the bottom. 
and ſome of the plants frequently failed, there became gaps 


ducing any fruiir. WES | 
T be ark ſore is planted againſt walls, and treated in 
the ſame way as the common Vines, and may be propagated 
by ca 8 or layers in like manner. | 
The.ftth fart is preſerved in ſome gardens for the ſake 
of variety, but as 1t rarely produces flowers in England, 
ſo it has not much beauty; it is a native ip Virginia and 
Carolina. From both of theſe countries I have received 
the ſeeds. As this ſort does not produce ſeeds here, it is 
generally propagated by laying down the young branches, 
which will put out roots in one year fit to remove, when 
they may be taken off, and — tray where they are to 
remain. Theſe require ſupport ; and as their young branches 
are tender and liable to be killed by froſt, ſo if they are 
planted againſt a wall or pale expoſed to the ſouth, they 
will ſucceed much better than when they are fully expoſed 
to the open air, and ſupported by props. The young ſhoots 
of theſe plants. ſhould be ſhortencd down to two or three 
buds in the ſpring, which. will cauſe the ſhoots of the fol- 
lowing ſummer ta be much ſtronger ; and when they are 
regularly trained againſt the wall or pale, they will pro- 
duce flowers in warm ſeaſons. 
This plant is very apt to pufh out ſuckers from the root, 
by which it is often propagated, but the plants ſo raiſed are 
. to ſend out ſuckers again, whereby they are 
robbed af, their nouriſhment, and do not thrive ſo well as 
thoſe whjch come from layers. 8 


has been 


| 


other * 
is dear; 


in the bedges, therefore the raiſing of them for that 22 i 
late years little practiſed. But there are ſome 
perſons who have ſown the ſeeds of this plant upon .very - 
poor, hungry, gravel or ſandy land, which has produced 
more profit than they could make of the ground by any 
eſpecially in ſuch places where fuel of all ſorts 
ar this Furze is frequently uſed for heating ovens, 
burning lime and bricks, and alſo for drying malt. And in 
ſome places where there has been a 14 of fuel, I have 
known poor land, which would have let for two ſhillings, - 
per acre, which has been fown with Furze, produce one 
pound per acre per ann. ſo that there has been a conſider- 
able improvement made by this plant. But this is not, 
worth practiſing in ſuch countries where fuel of any kind 
is cheap, or upon ſuch land as will produce Graſs or 
Corn; therefore it is only mentioned here to ſhew, that 
poor lands may be ſo managed, as to bring an annual profit 
to their proprietors. | 
The Tecond ſort is a native of the country near the Cape 
of Good Hope, where it uſually grows to the height of five 
or fix feet; but in Europe, where it is preſerved as a curio- 
 fity in ſome gardens, it ſeldom riſes ſo high. The ſtalk 
is ligneous and hard, covered with a greeniſh bark When 
young, but it afterward becomes grayiſh. The branches 
are flender and ligneous; the leaves are fingle, obtuſe, and 
the ſhoots terminate with ſpines. This bas been ſeveral 


VITIS DA. See Vaccixivu. Q 
VITIS SYLVESTRIS. See CiemarTis. 


ULEX. Lin. Gen. Plant. 786. Furze, Gorſe, or Whins. 
The CHARACTERS are, + 


The flower bas atworleaved empalement ; it bas fue petals, 


Beart- Hahed, and indented at the point. The wings are ſbarter 
aud ebyuſe. The feel: is compeſed. of twwy abtuſe petals, whoſe 
borders. art joineg at battom ; 77 gas ten ſtamina, nine jainad, aud 
que Jegarete, terminated by ings: umi with an eblong cylin- 
diical germen,, , fupperting a mug fiyles crowned by A fouall 
abraſe fligma. The gamen afterward. tures to an along turgid 
had with,one call, opening with two wakves, inalefing a rew of 
kidney: ſhaped. feed's. Noi i d 294, 
„ bs,Sezelss re.. I 10 7 
„ MILES: (Furopeys) foliis villoſis atutis ſpinis: | wr 
Lin. Sp. Plant. 741. Ulex, with acutr-pointed hairy la uss, 
end, parſed Hin,; the commen Fre, Mbit, ar Gar/e, | 
2. ULex (Capenfs) foliis obtuſis ſolitariis, ſpinis ſim- 
2 terminalibus. Flex. Leyd. Prod. 372. African 
urze, or M bins, with fangle blunt. leawas ending with ſpines. © 
The common Furze, Gorſe, or Whins, as it is called in 
the different counties in England, is ſa well known as to 
v&ed;ng-defcription> © a 4 on | 
There are two or three varieties of th 


. 


and is of the butterfly hind. The ſtandard is large, erect, wal, 


is, which are fre- 


years in the Engliſh gardens, but bas not produced any 
flowers. | No 
This plant is tao tender to live in the apes air through 
the winter in England, therefore it is preſerved in green- 
houſes, with the hardier ſorts of exotic plants, whach do 
not require any artificial heat to preſerve them. 3 
It is very difficult to propagate either by layers or cut- 
tings, for che layers are generally two or three years before 
they have ſufficient root to tranſplant, and the cuttings do 
very rarely take root; ang as the plant does not pracuce 
feeds in Europe, it is very rare in the European gardens. - 
It is a plant of no great beauty, but, as it is an ever- 
green, it is admitted into the gardens of thoſe who are cu- 
rious in botany for the ſake of variety. 
|  ULMARIA. See SIE. 
ULMUS. Touzn. Inf. R. H. 601. tab. 372. The Elm- 
WER 7; i: 31:5: 7 + | 350 it ef af 
The CHARACTERS arc, | &4 
'' The flower hes a "_ fer mament empalcment 6f one leafs cut 
into fre point, and colpured within ; it Fas no petals, has 
froe awl- ſhaped ſtamina twice the length of the empalement, 
terminated by ſport eredt ſummits, — faur furrows, and ax 
orbicular erect germen ſupporting two flyles which are reflexed, 


ard crowned by hairy IH Lie germen afterward turns 10 


| « raundyfb, opel, berdeved, caflule, including one roundifh 
compreſſed ſeed. Th 
8 


ULM 


I Scene e i at 157 | et 2414s 1 
A1 Urüns ( fris) foliis oblopgis acyminatis, dg: 
Picazo ſerratis, baſi 3naqualibus, Tl with 2222 
Pointed leaves, which are doubly, ſawed e ther. edges, anc 
cor. at their baſe ; the common rough, or broad-leaved Witch 
2. Ur uus (Scaber) folins e tea inzqualiter ſer- 
ratis, calycibus foliateis. Eli woith oblong oval leaves which 


art unequally ſaved, and haus leafy empalements to the flowers ; 
the Witch Hazel, or very broad lea ved Elm; by m unſtilful 
per ſons callid the Britiſh Elm. 


- 4% Viuvs (Sativa) foliis ovatis acuminatis duplicato- 
ſerratis, baſi inzqualibus. Elm with oval acute-pornted lea ve: 
evhich are doubly ſaved, and unequal at their ba; the all- 
dea ved or Engliſh Elm. A $ ON) RT: 
4. Ur uus (Glaber) foliis ovatis glabris, acute ſerratis. 
Elm with oval /mooth leaves, which are ſharply ſawed on their 
edges; the ſmoot h-lea ved Mich Elm. c 
5. Uruus (Hollandica] foliis ovatis acuminatis rugoſis, 
4nzqualiter ſerratis, cortice fungoſo. En with oval, acute- 


pointed, rough leaves, which are unequally /awved, and a fun- 


gat bark; the Dutch Elm. os | 
6. Uruus (Miner) foliis cblongo-ovatis glabris acumi- 
natis duplicato- ſerratis. Elm with oblong, ſmooth, acute- 
pointed leaves, which are doubly ſawed ; the ſmooth narrow- 
leu ved Elm, by ſeme called the upright Ein. 
The firſt fort 15 common in the north-weſt counties 
of England, where it is generally believed to grow naturally 
in the woods ; this grows to a very large fize, The bark 
of the young branches is ſmooth and very tough, but that 
of the old trees cracks and is * The brauches ſpread, 
and do not grow ſo erect as thoſe of the third ſort. The 
leaves are rough, and are doubly ſawed on their * 
Their baſe is unequal, ſtanding on. ſhort foot · ſtalks. The 
flowers come out in March upon the ſlender twigs in eloſ- 
ters, of a deep red colour, and are ſucceeded. by oval bor- 
dered capſules, containing one roundiſh compreſſed ſeed, 
which ripens in May. wood of this tree is very good 
for all the purpoſes of any kind of Elm, and the trees grow 
to a very large ſize, but the leaves do not come out till late 
in the ſpring, ſo there are few perſons who plant theſe trees 
for ornament. | 238 
The ſecond ſort s naturally in ſome of the northern 
counties in England, where it is frequently called Witch 
Hazel, from the reſemblance of the young ſhoots and 
leaves to thoſe of Hazel. This grows to a tree of great 
magnitude. The bark of the young ſhoots 1s very fmooth 
— tough; it is of a yellowiſh brown colour, with ſpots 
of white. The leaves are ova}, unequally ſawed on their 
edges. The flowers grow in cluſters toward the end of the 
twigs ; they have long leafy empalements, of a green co- 
lour, appearing in the ſpring before their leaves, and the 
' ſeeds ripen the latter end of May. The wood of this tree 
1s not fo for uſe as that of the firſt fort. Formerly, 
when long bows were in uſe, many of them were made of 
the boughs of this tree. | i 
The third fort is commonly known in the nurſery-gar- 
dens by the title of Engliſh Elm, which is far from being 
a right appellation ; for it is not a native of England, and is 
only found in plantations where the young trees were pro- 
cured from the neighbourhood of London. Where this tree 
raws naturally is not eaſy to determine ; ſome perſons have 
foppoſed it was brought from Germany. As this tree is well 
known it requires no deſcription. 'The flowers of this are 
of a purpliſh red colour, and generally appear the begin- 
ning — March, but 1 could never obſerve any ſeeds upon 
this fort. | o wn, - 
The fourth ſort is very common in ſevera 


* 


| 


of Hert - 


on 


UL, M 


this grows to a, large tree, and is much eſteemad. 
branches ſpread out like thoſe of the firit fort.” The 12 
are, ſharply ſamed on the edges they ate ſmoorher: than 
Ie and do not appear till the middle 
or latter end © ſo the trees are ſeldom pl 
N 1 05 0 I Fi 74 : 7 | _ FR * 
Ibe fifth ſort is well known by the title of Dutch Rl 
this was brought from. Holland the wet angie al 
William's-reign, and-was for ſome time a faſhionable ces 
and has been recommended for its* quick: growth; it . 
ſome years ago iu requeſt for forming hedges in. gardens, 
for which, purpoſe it was one of the moſt improper trees 
that could be choſen ; for they made very ſtron irregular 
ſhoots, which are diſtant from each other. The leaves 
were very large and rough, and the branches covered with 
a fangous rough bark, which was diſagreeable, fo that 
when the hedges were ſheared, they appeared naked and 
diſagreeable the whole ſummer after. The wood of this 
tree is good for nothing, fo it is almoſt baniſhed this 
„ BEG ES MC 7, 
The fixth fort is found growing in hedge-rows in ſeveral 
parts of England. The-branches of this fort have a {ſmooth 
grayiſh bark, and ere. The leaves are narrower, 
and more pointed than thoſe of the Engliſh Elm, and are 


| thoſe, but continue Jon 


but as theſe are often cut up wi 


| \moother ; they are later in coming out in the ſpring than 
in autumn; this 

ſome called the Iriſh Elm. Koning 1 eng 7 

I There are ſome other varieties of this tree which are pre- 
| ſerved in the nurſery-gardens, but their difference is not re- 
| markable enough to deſerve notice; therefore they are omit- 
ted, as are alſo thoſe with variegated leaves, of which 
there, are ſeveral varieties propagated in the nurſeries about 
| . ow kj * ſome perſons eſteemed. - | 

the forts of Elm may be either propagated by la 

or ſuckers taken from the 5 of the eld trees, 2 —— 
of which is generally practiſed by the nurſery-gardeners ; 

indifferent roots, they 
often miſcarry, and render the ſucceſs doubtful ; whereas 


| thoſe which. are propagated by layers are in no hazard, and 


, always make better roots, and come on faſter than the 
other, and do not ſend out ſuckers from their roots in ſuch 
plenty, for which reaſon this method ſhould be more uni- 
verſally practiſed. And ſince a ſmall compaſs of ground 
filled with ſtools of theſe plants will be ſufficient to furniſh 
| a nurſery of a conſiderable extent annually, with layers to 
be tranſplanted, it is richly worth every perſon's while, who 
would cultivate theſe trees, to allot a- ſpot of ground for 
this purpoſe. . 35 "Wnt 

The beſt ſoil for ſuch a nurſery is a freſh Hazel loam, 
neither too light and dry, nor over moiſt and heavy ; this 
ground ſhould be well trenched, and if a little rotten dung 
is buried therein it will be of ſervice; in doing of this, 
great care ſhould be taken to pick out all roots of perni- 
eious weeds, which, if left in the ground, would be very 
injurious to the layers, and cannot afterwards be fo eabily 
rooted out; then having laid the ground level, the plants 
muſt be planted at about three feet aſundereach way. The 


leaves begin to decay, that they may take root before the 


pence of watering them will be ſaved ; for if they are well 
ſettled in the ground before the dry weather, they will re- 
quire little more than to mulch their roots to keep the earth 
from drying. F 
Theſe plants ſhould be permitted to grow rude two years, 
during which time the ground between ſhould be carefully 
| cleaned and dug every ſpring, by which time they will be 
well rooted, and have made pretty ſtrong ſhoots, ſo that 


fordſhire,” Eſſex, and other north · eaſt counties of Evgland; | they may be laid in the ground. The manner of perform- 


ing 


beſt ſeaſon for this work is in autumn, as ſoon as the 


dry weather in the ſpring comes on, 2 a great ex- 
t 


$44 


ail. urs. .c - AÞ ©, xe £iM-  { ito mmm 3#//Jo . aﬀa.>, 72% u x 


this being already deſcribed i in-the article Laren, I 


all r 3 place. 

- When theſe. lay well rogted,. which will be i in ove 
7 4 Nick Bold be tal en off, - 2 * 
1 a well 9 * 

| the Jools 2 The plants ſhoul 
ed In. 1 a 41 
from Ee in rows. This ould be done in autumn, 
as ſoon as in to decay and ; if there is ſome 
mulch laid upon the ſurface of the 4 about their roots, 


br froſt in winter, 
wind in ſpring, n 


56 3 is 1 
.der way remain Morn bs 

We the ground between, — —4 * 
ſpring, A up to ſtems, which will promote 
2 growth, and render them ſtrong enough to tranſ- 
— Ip: #9190 00 in the time before- 


1 Ade plant i in hedge-row 

the borg ms” 7 wh 2 will thrive much aig 
than wh n.plapted. in a wopd or cloſe plantation, and their 
ſhade will not be very 3 to whatever ; grows under 
them ; but When theſe t 
banks after this manner, the Id be well —— 
„ otherwiſe the 
3 

in theſe p t. Mi mas will be a 

— 4s this . ons before aſſigned ; bat when 
they are planted there ſho d be ſome Rakes fixed in by 


to which they hovd be. faſtened to prevent their 
bing Spe by the winds, and part of their heads ſhould 
ab en off before they are planted, which wilt alſo be of 

in preventing their being eaſily overturned by winds ; 

but by no means ſhould their leading ſhoot be CEOS nor 
the K too cloſely cut off; for if there are not ſome 
ſhoogs left on to dr and attract the ſap, they will be in 
danger of ing. 
heſe trees are alſo proper to plant at a diſtance from a 
garden or building, to break the violence. of winds ;. for 
which purpoſe there is not any tree more, uſeful, for they 
— be trained u up in form of a hedge, keeping them cut 

year, which will cauſe them to grow very cloſe and 
han ſome, to the height of forty or fifty feet, and be a 
great proteion againſt the fury of winds ; but they ſhould 
not be planted too near a garden, where. frunt-trees, or other 
22 are placed, becauſe the roots of the Elms run ſuper- 

ially near the ſurface of the ground to a great diſtance, 

and will intermix with the roots of the other trees, and de- 
prive them of nouriſhment; nor ſhould they be planted 
near gravel or Graſs-walks, "which are deſigned to be well 
kept, becauſe the roots will run into them, and ſend forth 
ſuckers in great plenty, which will deface the walks, and 
render them unſightly. 

But for large ardens, where fhade is required, there is 
ſcarce any tree 7 o proper for that purpoſe, being eaſy to re- 
move when grown to a conſiderable ſize ; ſo that a perſon 
who is willing to have his 1 for ſhade in a ſhort 
time, may procure trees of near one foot circumference in 
their trunk, which will be in little danger of ſucceeding, 
provided they are removed with care. And theſe will take 
root and grow very well, though not ſo well as young 
plants, which is what few other ſorts of trees will do; but 


ir will preſerve them from being 
ns from dry! 

rom, all hazar, 
"om this nu 


ſerving con 


Tu 


lants, 
pro: 


trained up in a nurſery, and have 
as are taken out of hedge-rows (as is by ſome practiſed,) 
which ſeldom riſe with any tolerable roots, and conſe quently 
often mifcarry ; and this has been the occaſion of ſo many 


| 


n ont upon 


then they ſhould be ſuch trees as have been thus regularly | 
good roots, and not ſuch 


VOL 

live a fog gf. them gop of long duration, 
— 25 «few years ot fo their ems, but 
— 4 9 2 in 


e 3; their bark or SEEDS 
cog Fe 
N 


were winger, an 1 
arſery, way. 


than moſt other trees, ye 
that by this I would rec d the planting 0 them when 
large; for if people would have a little patience when they 
plant, and never plant avy of theſe trees which are more 
4 fize or fix inches in girt of their tems, they will in a 
Hae become better trees than any of thoſe which are 

lanted of a much | wth, and will grow to a 
—_— larger fize ;. befides, they are much more eaſily re- 
moved, and do not require, to be ſo ſtrongly ſupported, 
nor is there much danger of the young trees miſcarrying ; 
therefore it is much more eligible to make choice of young 
thriving trees (but not out ofa better ſoil than that where 
they are to be planted,) and never to plant any large trees, 
unleſs where a ſmall number may be wanted for an imme- 
diate ſhade ; and in ſuch caſes it is always prop to plant 
ſome 42 gh amongſt the large ones, to 
when th 

In 3 of theſe trees, great care ſhould be taken not 
to bury their roots too deep, which is injurious to Lys 
eſpecially if they are planted on a moiſt loam or clay; 
which caſe, if the clay is near the * . it will be = 
beſt way to raiſe the ground in a hill, where each tree is to 
be planted, which will advance their roots above the ſurface 
| of the ground, ſo that they will not be in danger of rotting 
in winter with moiſture. 

When theſe trees are propagated by ſuckers taken from 
old trees, they are commonly laid into the ground in rows 


aug By a together in beds, where, in dry weather, they 
may be frequently watered to encourage their putting out 
roots. In theſe beds are left commonly two years, by 


which time thoſe that live willbe rooted (though a great 
many of them generally die;) then they are tranſplanted 
into the nurſery, and managed as hath been di for 
the layers. 

There are _ who raiſe the Witch Elm from ſeeds, 
which it general] uces in t plenty, and are ripe 
in May; theſe Log be ſown 5 4 bed of freſh loamy 
earth, and gently covered. In dry weather they ſhould 
be watered, and if the bed is ſhaded from the violent heat 
of the ſun, it will be of great ſervice to the ſeeds (for I 
always obſerve the plants to come. up better in the ſhade 
than when expoſed to the ſun.) When the plants come up 
they ſhould be carefully cleared from weeds, and after they 
have ſtood two years in the ſeed-bed, they will be fit to 
plant out into the nurſery, where they muſt be managed as 
the former. 

' VOLKAMERIA. Lin, Gen. Plant. 706. 

The CraracTEss are, 
_— bath a ringent flower of one petal, «vboſ I is oy 
longer than the empalement ; the brim is cut into five parts. It 
has four longer ſlender lamina, two bring ſhorter than the ether, 
with a four-corhered germen, having a long Hyle, crowned by a 
bifid Hi gn. The germen turns to a Foun diſb berry with 1c 
„ including a nut with ba 

| The Srecixs are, 

1. Volxamekia (4: FEW LEA periolorum rudimen- 
tis. Lin. Sp. Plant. 637. Prickly Volkameria. 

2. VoLKawERIa ([nrrmis) ramis inermibus. Lin. Sp. 
Plant. 637. Smbvth Volkameria. 

The firſt ſort grows naturally in the Weſt-India ifland;, 


% 


— 


Plantations of theſe trees failing ; for though ſome of them 


| where it riſes zo the height 2 fecg baving many 


5 rAable 


A 
Hort crooked ſpines ihimediacely 3 ct Malk of 5 
leaves. The leaves frequently e ronùd the bianches in 
cluſters or whorls. The cr are ſet upon long fodlt- 
ſtalks ariſing from the wings of the falk, each e 
ſeveral towers, which generally ſtand ereRt. 
like thoſe-of the — bare no ſcent, nor are here 


by ſeeds here. 


*. theſe do not produce ſeeds i Evigland, fo plant 
re propaguen by cuttings, which [readily put qut; roots, 
ey are planted in pots and planged into 3 


ed, covering them cloſe with band glaſſes to ſcreen 
them from the external air. The — may be planted 
any time from the middle of May tb the end of July ; if 
they are planted later in the . there will not be fum- 
mer enough for them to get ſtrong roots before the cold of 
autumn; hör fooner than May, becauſe their ſhoots will not 
be Laaer for plinting;  - 
When they have put out roots, 'the plante ſhould be care- 
r r . and each plauted into à ſeparate ſmall pot, 
and plunged into a gentle hot- bed, to get fteſh rpors in the 
ts; then they may be inured to the open air, provided the 
ther is warm, nd may remain abroad in a ſheltered 
fituation until the nights begin to be cold, when; they 
rinks be removed into the houſe, for cold will ſoon deftroy 


- winter theſe plants will require ſome warmth, f ſhould 
laced in a ftove where the air is never greatly warmed, 
2 in hear they are very ſubject to ſhoot and grow 
ane but in a common green-houſe => will not live 
zu the winter. 
Ws NA. Hort. Eleh. 319. Lin. Gn. Pl. 754. Indian 


" The Cnaracrirs are, 


with a double i 


er 25 : 
15 . cut at be brim into five 
- 1 Ea. , and cut to e par 


The flower is dend, of of foe leaves which are oblong, and 
blunt at their extremity, but narrow at their baſe, rr they 
coaleſce. In the center there ave many lamina which are joined, 
and form @ column at their baſe, but ſpread open abbue. It has 
a roundifh froe-cornered germen with a fingle flyle, and ten hairy 
reflexed fligmes. The germen change to a pentagonhl. fruit 
wobich is burry, and divides into five cells, each 1 Ding ene 


Need. . 
The Syreigs are, 
1. Ua (Lobata) foliis angulatis. Hort. Cut 348. | 
Tadian Mhllow. with an haves. 7 

2. Uzzna (AHeuleata) foliis inferioribus angulatis, ſupe- 
e trilobis quinquetobiſque acute ferritis Urent with 

ular lower leaves, the.upper ones divided into three br five | 

lobes, which ot n or Indian ruby Verdais great 
— from Be 

3. Uzzena ( 2 foliis finuato-multifidis viltoſis. 
Flor. Zeyl. 257. Urena with finuated hairy leaves, having 


ents. 


The firſt ſort grows naturally in China; this riſes Mth an [ 


| ent ſorms; 84884 dhe Tb 


— 


V KF 
Ipright flaſk. two feet high, which: deconies 


the autumn. 4 ſends but a few ſide 
bark; 


* NN 8 
wig oat green sn their] 410 
— rue ders come ont fngle from the 


mak, firing doſe bv it; they are tape 
Mallow, bar ate ſmall, f ph deep bl 
are ſucceeded dy, roundiſh 


ITT 


bluſh ® bog 5 
ea, eee N em with 


_ torr groms bk hs be de cad br 1 TR 
— whence Eid he feeds, ; this rj riſes with a | gricous 
— ps 744 big Hye" branches, 
which Dr 4 Fru 1 Wai With: Teaves of differ. 


tate ajly alar, thoſe above 
thers have? hve angular ob- 


fome into three, and 


are cut 


| tuſe lobes; —_— ka tide, but pale on 
their under, ſharp ed on their es, and — 
was Por Rats.” 1 Jar. Ba 
wings of the — hp ya eſe like ah like che oF the otter 
but ate larger. The p. bars wer at their pale, and 
have red bottoms. Ae 9 * 20 3:11 9 5 
The ſeeds of the ing: 2 Ladle Rem Malabar; ww 
Ratks of this are Wn and divide into many branches: it 


riſes about „ and is garnr̃ſtied with oblong 
leaves, divided into three eb nde wh51 vo the midrib. The 


lobes are indented in $ > of a1 ht' 
. 
ſtalks fragly che winks $3/ they are Lie ene thoſe of 
the formet, vat re of » pate bluſh bur, bitt a deep red 
bottom. 

a by feds, bich foul be 


Theſe Plants are propap 
ſown on a a bot-bed early in the ſpring ; and when the plants 
are fit to remove, they ſhould tranſplanted into pots, 
and plunged into a freſh hot-bed to. bring them forward; 
and àfterward they muſt be treated in the ſane manner 
as hath been directed for the tender ſorts of Hinizevs, 
to which the reader is 'delited; to turn. If che plants are 
— forwärd in the ſpring, and afterward placed in 
the ſtove, or under 'a deep frame; * will ripen ſeeds 
the firſt ſeaſon bat if they ſhould not, they may be $ 
| ſerved h the winter in the ſtove, and will ill Apen it 
ſeeds the fe lowing ſeaſon, after which the plants 6 ſeldom 
continue. 3 

UR rTICA. Tourn. Tok: *. H. .. tab; 308. The 
Netile, | FAY 

Nene are, „ 

„ e Mrs e ee, de: "fie 
times on the ſame, and at others on e s. The make 
flowers have empalements compoſed of four round concave 
leaves, and have a pitcher-ſhaped nefarium in the center of 
"the, fiower, and four — Soni ffamina, 'termi- 
nated by ſummits with two cells. flowers have 
an vv + tc 0 9 valves they have 
neither petals nor flamina, but an oval j auithout any 
Hl, crowned by a hairy fligma. The germ afterwarlt 
turns to an oval N ſeed, which ripens in the empale- 
ment, ' 

The Srrcixs are, 

x. UrTica (Dieica) foliis pes e racemis 

geminis. Lin. Sp. Plant. 984. Nettle with heart leaves 


ſhaped 
which are Pot oppoſite, and double ſpikes of flowers ; the 


z 
Berber U (Urens) foliis oppotats ovalibus. Lin. Sp. 


5 984. Nettle with oval leaves avbich are placed oppoſite 3 


ſmaller flinging Nettle. 
3. UzxTica (Pilulifera) foliis oppoſitis cordatis, amen- 


', - 
: ov L. 


tis fruQiferzs — » Nettle ⁊vith ö — leaves placed 
oppefite, 


URT 

A globular. Aathins 4 — called 

. Un 19% (Drdartia) fohis oppofitis ovnto-langeolatis, 

ſubintegerrimis, amentis fructiſeris s. Nettle with 

eval /pear+ſhdped leaner, in of entire, and placed 
era! ebe; (Canmabina) 


and global. r eg aprons > call 
„ 1211 , Foy 6 
fitis wi tis in 
cites Hort. Upfal, 282... Nettle == partic 
nobteh art cut into three parts. 


ig on | 


. 1G U ) foki | 
tis KTICA —— g ww] 
2 oa ed oe. Re, ir 


; pb Versen (Mariana) ſokis 


acuminatis crenatis, amentis . indiviſis. Neetle'| 6 


URT 


"ET which art ſhaped like the former, the whole 4 
— rpg — nr — (ir 
Ty plants be e pagated, fouing:the5t 
foads ih Mare, upon u bed: or tis and when, the 
oo — come etz a ſhould tranſp lanted — 
or t ers of the plea enz —— m 
amongſt other — be eaſily diſtovered 
by perſons atm there is a deceive, by gathering 
a ſprig for them to ſmell to. — | ep dem 


awith oval, pear. ſhaped, . crexated leaves, which, 

ara placed 'oppfite, und endiwided' hatkins. | © | thelredges; theſe ſtand —. long foot - talks. Lo .n 

8. Uarica (C 1 foliis alternis cordato-ovatis, flowers are»; 1 wings of leaves in long 

— — erectis. Hort. Cliff. A. Netele cy :katkins ;*the male are prpdyeed on the low 

ub ownl e babes, ulbich 3 —_ and part of the ſtalk, and the female on the upper; the litter 

rely branching, hadkinn. 551 nin hs 31s: || are ſucceeded by ſeeds ny + er reameth in de 
9¹² Uses (Nues) — * orbitulato | three-cornered em 1 of the flower. . 


. fubris tomentoſs. Hort. ChE. 447. 
«cular e, 1 ends, . e, and woolly 
ow 1hiir under; fide. - 

tier UnTica (Bakarica) foliis oppolitis cordatis ſerra-! 
tis, amentis fructiferis globoſis. Ila. Sp. 1395. Balearici. 
Nettle with heart-ſhaped ſawed leaves, placed oppoſite, and 
; The firſt of theſe ſorts is a very common weed upon 
the fides of banks, ditches, and other uncultivated places, 
where its roots will ſpread, and over-run the grounds, ſo 
that it ſhould always be carefully ted from gardens ; 
it is ſometimes uſed in — but may eaſily be pro- 
cured from the fields at almoſt any ſeaſon. 

The ſecond fort is alſo a common weed in gardens 
and cultivated fields; bat it being an annual plant, is na 
ſo difficult to eradicate as the former. 

Theſe plants are ſo well known as to need no deſcrip- 


The third fort s nat in Romney Marſh, and 

_ Yarmouth ; this is an annual plant, which riſes three 
hoy fo tyre The ſtalk is herbaceous, thick, of a 

colqu ed in every part with ſtinging hairs.” Ehe 
branches ad out 4 4 The leaves arg heart-ſhaped, 
cody in acute poipts, Jeeply fawed on "their edges, and 
218 opp poſite upon lon fave! ſtalks; theſe arc al armed | 

th ſang ging bats on” 'fides. The male and female 
flowers come out from the wings of jhe leaves, at the ſame 
joint on each fide the ffalk ; the male ſtanding above the 


Ty 


E upon long ſender foot- falks or katkins, placed 
1ooke y. The female flowers have ſhorter foot-ftalks, 
* are in globular heads; theſe "ſucceeded dy ſmooth 


mining ſeeds like thoſe of the Flax. 
There is a variety of this growing ated in the Bales- 
rick iſlagds, which was diſcovered by Mr. Salvadore, an 
apothecary i 3 Barcelona, who ſent the ſeeds to England, 
which were ſown in the Chelſea garden; but the plants, 
when cultivated, approached ſo near to the laſt mentioned 


ſort, in every REY except the colour of the alk, as to 
make it doubtful of ite being. a diftine ſpecies. This is the 
tenth _—_ mentioned. 
The fourth fort grows naturally in Spain and nely; ; this 
is alſo an annual plant, whoſe Pi are much flenderer 
E. thoſe of the former, and ſeldom branch. 'The leaves 
are placed by pairs, upon very flender foot-ſtalks ; they are 
oval. ſpear-ſhaped, and for the moſt part entire, and haye 


r. Nutle with orbi- | 


This plant ĩs 5 either by ſeeds or parting 
of the roots, 'and in moiſt foils or ſituations. 
- The fixth fort — — in Canada and other parts 
of North America; it ib an annual plant, with a lucid ber- 
-baceous ſtalk, which divides into ſeveral branches, gar- 
niſhed with oblong ſawed leaves, having three longitudinal 
veins ; they are placed oppoſite upon pretty long foot-ſtalks. 
The flowers are prod from the wings of the ſtalks in 
ſingle katkins, which are not divided; they appear late in 
the year, and unleſs the autumn is very favourable, the ſeeds 
will not ripen in England. 

The ſeventh ſort grows naturally in North America; this 


12 a perennial root, from which ſpring out m_ alks 
m 


two to three feet high, garniſhed with - ſpear- 
leaves, placed te, _— upon long foot- 
tals; they 1 2 yes, and end in acute 
* flowers come out 22 Bo wings of the leaves 
in — cylindrical, undivided katkins; the ſeeds do ndt 
ripen in England. 

The eighth fort naturally in Canada and 9 
The root 1s perennial; the ſtalks ziſe two feet I; 
leaves are oval, "Keart-ſhaped, and ſtand alterna 
the ſtalks ; the flowers come out in branching Eatkits Hom 
the wings of 3 but are not t facceeded by ſeeds in 
this country. 

The two laſt ſorts are common in many Engliſh gardens, 
where they are preſerved _ for the ſake of variety than 
for any beauty. " Th may be propagated by parting their 
roots in the ſprin; planted in almoſt any ſil or ſituation, 
ny will endure he  ſeveref cold of this climate in the open 


"The ninth ſort grows naturally in China, where it is titled 
Peama; this is a perennial plant, ſending up many ftalks 
from the root, which riſe three or four feet high, garniſhed 
with oval leaves, drawing to points at both ends, ſawed on 
their edges, of a deep green on their upper fide, but very 
white on their under, And have five longitudinal * 3 
they are placed alternately, and ſtand upon 1 long ſlender 
Mol- Kall. The flowers ſpring from the wings of the 
ſtalk in looſe katkins ; theſe are not ſucceeded by ſeeds in 


England. 

This mh may alſo be propagated by E rting of the roots, 
which ſhould be done in the ſpring, for at that ſeaſon this 
lant is in its leaſt vigour, the winter being the time when 

it 1s ol fog Bing: 


male and female flowers ſpringing fro 


the wings of hel 
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. famina, — 
ro phone ag : eblany, obtuſe, 
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be ene R 


1. Uvea arms foliis Anden ien 


en 3 
| bats. Amen. 
with 
The roor is pertakial, but the ſtalk. is annual; it 


vg; > #4859 #3 
2 Uvotani (Per ata) fokis perſo 
cad. 2 perſoliate leaves. 
The ärk tit yrous naturally in Bohemia and Saxony. 
about two feet high, gh, ſending out one or two branches from 
the lower part. gaeniGeS with — end- 


| Fatt ars ground; but as 


vw _ M1 
fowerr come out fin 1 boſom of the leaves upon 
ng flender foot-it ey are compoled of fix 


mall beig he hom dhe 
| longs ſmooth, leaves, which. are 
[_ ſarrounding the talk in ſuch a manner, 
h them. The flowers are ' fax c 
ts ; theſe ſtand upon 


fron low petals, ending in acute poin I upo: 
fer fer foot- ſtalks, which ariſe from the boſom of the "or 


| n in 


They are . irate and will live in che 
flowers have not much beauty, fo 

they are only cultivated for the ſake. of variety; they: are 
propagated by parting of their roots. The beſt ſeaſon for 
removing them is abont Michaelmas, when their roots may 
de — and planted in the boxders of the 'flowes- 
1 os but this mould only be done every third year, for 
I they are often removed, the plants will not thrive. fo well 
ar flower ſo ſtrong, as when they ſtand two or, three years 
unremoved ; they delight i in a 

Hazel loam. 


W. 
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ACHENDORFIA. Burman.. 
The CuaraCcTERS are, 
The 
fide of the 2 each clufler baving acute · pointed ſpathe ; each 
Armor hay Lag raw Jaw petals, the three upper are ere, ſpread 
open, and bottom ; two on the fide ſpread open like 
wings, i forms a kind of keel; it has a protuberant 
neftarium on each fide the e petal, with three awwl-ſhaped 
fHamina, which decline, terminated by horizoatal ſummits, and, 
an oval three-cornered germen, + ſupporting one awl-ſhaped flyle, 

- crowned by a fingle figme: ermen afterward turns to an 


oval, three-cornered, hairy l. with three cells, containing 
three oval feeds. 


The Syecies are, (hy 
r. WacatnporrFia (Thyrffora) ſcapo fimplici. Lin. 
Sp. Plant. Wachendora with a fimple fol. , 
2. WaCHENDORF1A (Panicalata) capo polyſiackio. Lin. 
2 Plant. *. W out many flower- 


"Theſe plants grow naturally at the Cape of Good Hope ; A 
the roots * both have many ſtrong fibres ſpringing from a 
fleſhy head; out of theſe heads ariſe ſeveral plaited leaves ; 
thoſe of the firſt are much ſmaller than the ſecond fort ; 
from' the center ariſes the flower · ſtalk, which. in the firſt 


| > 0 
„ - 
7 


W AC | 
 niſhed with white flowers, .diſpaſed in looſe foikes ; but the 
ſtalk of the ſecond ſort riſes more than three feet. Li 


flowers are ranged 83 is FOR on the ſending out altervately cluſters of flower, each cluſter 


ing covered with a ſpatha, which withers and remains = 
the flalk till it decays. The flowers of this are 9 than 

thoſe of the firſt fort, and are of an herbaceous te, in- 
clining to yellow. The petals are divided into fix parts 
almoſt to the bottom; they have each three ſtamina and 
one ſtyle, which fits on the germen, crowned by horizontal 
ſummits. The germen afterward, becomes an oval. three. 
— capſule, having three 

* | 


X * three oval 


| Thefe plants are uſuall by offsets, which 
come out from the fide « 4 Propaga roots, OO their ſeeds 
do not often come to perfection i in England ; but when they 
do, if they are ſown in pots ſoon after they are ripe, and 
the placed in a garden-frame in the autumn to ſcreen 
the Feds from NN e plants will come up the following 
peng g; and when they are ſtrong enough to remove, they 
ſhould be each — i in a ſeparate ſmall pot, and may be 
expoſed abroad al the autumn; then they ſhould be placed 
under a frame to ſcreen them from froſt, for they will not 
live in the open air through the winter in England. The 
| ſecond year the plants will flower, and if 


fort is trait, fimple, and about a foot and a half high, gar- | 


warm, the ſeeds will ripen in autumn. 
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N rr 1* roots, muſt be 
anted in ſeparate pots, and after they have taken root, 

C de rnd in the fnnrmny, 22 424 K 

WALKERIA. A.. | 

. a CHalacTers are, "Hal | 
20 empalement of the flower is of one piece, cut Way into 
foe ſegments, nr 4 are reflexed 1 corolla LY 
one petul, deeply divided into Pn evhich are concave; 
it has five incurved lamina, which are ſhorter than the petal, 
crowned by oval ſummits, and a conical germen without any flyle, 
a ſmall blunt fligma. The germen afterward turns 


crowned 
to a conical capfule, divided" into five cells, each comaining one. 


angular ſeed. 4 - i . 
The title of this genus is given in honour of Doctor 
Richard Walker, Vice-Maſter of 'Trinity-College in Cam- 
bridge, who was a great lover of botany, and has eftabliſhed 
Rd — garden'in Cambridge, for the public ufe of the 
_ 'univerſity. 0 7 E Mes 
We have but one ſpecies of this genus, the ſeeds of which 
were brought from the Eaſt - Indies, but from what parti - 
'eular part we are not acquainted. 
It is an annual plant, whoſe branches are diffuſed and 
trail upon the nd, iſhed with roundiſh leaves about 
the ſiæe of t of Chickweed, but of a thicker conſiſtence, 
and of a bluiſh colour, ſtanding upon ſhort foot-ſtalks: 
the flowers come out from the wings of the ſtalk at each 
joint, having very ſhort foot - ſtalks; the flower is of one 
petal, ſhaped like thoſe of the Winter Cherry, but of a 
nine blue colour; theſe are each ſucceeded by conical cap- 
ſules, divided into ſive cells, each containing one angular 


by ſeeds, which muſt be ſown upon a 


It is p 
bot-bed early in the ſpring; but as the ſeeds do frequently 
lie long in the ground, fo it is the ſureſt way to ſow them 
in ſmall pots, and plunge them into a hot-bed, becauſe if 

- the plants do not riſe in due time, the pots may be remoy 
to another hot-bed, which will cauſe the ſeeds to — 
When the plants come up, and are ſtrong enough to remove, 
they would be planted into ſeparate ſmall pots, and plunged 
into a hot-bed of tanners bark, ſhading them until they 
have taken root again ; after which time they ſhould have 


e ſhare of freſh air admitted to them in warm weather, | 


al 

and duly watered. The beginning of July they will flower, 
and the ſeeds will ripen in autumn; but if the plants ſhould 
come up late in ſummer, and not perfect their ſeeds, if the 
| are removed in autumn, and plunged into the tan-bed 


in the ſtove, the plants may be preſerved through the win- - 


ter, ſo will flower early the next ſummer, and thereby good 
ſeeds may be obtained ; but when the plants come up early, 
and produce good ſeeds the ſame year, they ſeldom continue 
longer. | " 
| WALKS are made either of gravel, ſand, or Grafs; 
theſe three forts of Walks are the moſt common in Eng- 
land; but where gravel or ſandycannot be procured, they 
are ſometimes laid with powdered coal, ſea · coal aſhes, and 
fometimes of powdered brick ; but theſe are rarely uſed, 
when either gravel or ſand can be procured ; however, where 
ſea-coal aſhes can be had, it is preferable to the powdered 
coal or bricks, becauſe they bind very hard, and never ſtick 
to the feet in froſty weather, which is a good quality, but 
the darkneſs of its colour has been an objection to the uſe 
of it in gardens ; however, for Wilderneſs-walks I think it 
is preferable to moſt other materials; but I ſhall proceed to 
give directions for the making of the ſeveral forts of Walks, 
and firſt of the Gravel-walks. 
In order to the laying of Walks in gardens, when they 
are marked out, the earth ſhould be taken away. to a cer- 
- tain depth, that the bottom of them may be filled with ſome 
ren ©: or coarſe grave}, flint ſtones, or other rocky 


| —— beferhiceable able, to prevent weeds. from- 
ea. This benen ould, be, hid, aw $4, 


I Thick, over which the. coat of grayel 


= 
- 


the flower is of || rounding, that the larger,rough fones ma i 


WAI. 


| inches ; which gravel ſhould be fine, but 05 nqt 
becauſe that ſpoils it. This, euld, be laid; on 


the fides, which being every nom und then 
gravel by that abun in E ſofficiently, f 
a rr 

mentioned, chen the Walks muſt be_exaQ 
raked true from all t drips, as, wel 
this means maſt of the ſtones of the 
under your feet, which /h a\ber 
back again, over the laſt length 
(as ĩs the pract 


a. burjed? 
this means 
nes wall: 


I 


much contribute to its firmneſs. hi had 
here is alſo a great fault committed frequently, in lay- 
ing Walks too round, and ſomę to that degree, that th 
_ be walked on with that eaſe and pleaſure that ought 
to - | | &*$--b L.A + 3 Vai | 
' The common allowance for a Gravel-walk of five feet 
breadth, is an inch riſe. in the crown ; fo that if a Walk be 
twenty feet wide, according to this proportion, it will be 
four inches higher in the middle than on each fide,. and a 
Walk of twenty-five feet. will be five inches, one of thirty 
feet fix inches, and ſo. on. od: wail Mi DIG Bd 
When a Walk has been thus carefully laid, trodden- 
down, and raked, or rather, after every length or part of. 
it {which commonly is about fifteen feet each,) then it 
ſhould be rolled well, both in length and alſo croſs-ways. 
The perſon who rolls it, ſhould wear ſhots with flat heels,. 
that he may not make holes in the Walks, for when theſe 
are once made in a new Walk, it will not be eaſy to roll. 
them out again. 
In order to lay Gravel-walks firm, it will be neceſſary to- 
give them three or four water-rollings, that is, they muſt te 
rolled when it rains ſo very faſt, that the Walks ſwim with 
water ; this will cauſe the gravel to bind, fo that when the: 
Walks come to be dry, they will be as hard as terrace. 
Iron-mould gravel is accounted the beſt for binding, or- 
gravel with a little binding loam amongſt it ; which latter. 
though it be apt to ſtick to the heels of ſhoes. in wet wen- 
| ther, yet nothing binds better in dry weather. _ ” 
When the gravel is over 8 ſome ſharp Toamy is fre-- 
quently mixed with it, which, if they be caſt together in 
* and well mixed, will bind like a rock; whereas 
ole gravel is as uncomfortable and uneaſy. to walk on, as 
any other fault in a Walk can render.it. 
The beſt gravel for Walks is ſuch as abounds with ſmooth- 
| pebbles (as is that dug at Blackheath,) which, being mixed: 
with a due proportion of bam, will bind like a roch, and+ 
is never injured by wet or dry weather, and* the pebbles- 
| being ſmooth, are not fo liable to be turned up, and looſened? 
by the feet in walking, as are thoſe which are angular and? 
rough; for where Walks are laid with fuch gravel as is full 
of irregular ſtones, they. appear. unſightly in a. day's time 
" after rolling, becauſe the ſtones will riſe upon the fusſace- 
whenever they are walked upon, but the ſmooth pebbles will 
| remain handſome two or. three days without rolling. 
; Gravel-walks are not only very neceſſiry near the houſe, 
but there ſhould always be one carried quite round the gar- 
den, becauſe,. being ſoon dry after rain, they are- proper” 
for walking on in all ſeaſons; but then theſe fiould. be 
narrow, —— thoſe adjoining to the boufe ought to be large 
and magnificent, . proportionable to the- grandrur of the 
17 and garden. The principal of cheſe Walls ſliould de 
elevated, and carricd parallel. with he hbuſe, fo. as to ferm 
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a terrace; this ſhould extend itſelf each way, in preportion 
to the width of the garden; ſo that from this there may be 
a communication with the Side-walks, without going on the 

Graſs, that there may be a dry Walk contipved quite through 
the gardens; but there is not a more ridiculous fight, than 
that of 2 ſtrait Gravel-walk leadivg to the front of the bouſe, 
ming Ge: Graſs; fo M make it a 25 57 

rmal Graſs-plats frequently made ĩn little court - yards 
erſbns TI le. obama 4 

Graſs-walks in gardens were formerly in great eſteem, 
and looked upon as neceſſary ornaments to a garden; but 

of late years they have juſtly been baniſhed by every per- 
Wa of true taſte, for thoſe narrow ſlips of Graſs were very 
4 uofghtly, and far from being ornamental, and for the moſt 


* 


e perſons of. ten- 
der conſtitutions td walk. upon; and whenever they were 


"conſtantly uſed, they became bare in the places frequently | 


trodden, ſo were rendered more unſightly; and as the in- 
tention of Walks in gardens 1s to have at all ſeaſons a dry 
n * the garden, for ons > and 
recreation, Graſs- walks were very im proper, every 
"ſhower of raih made them ſo wet, as not to be be For ule, a 
- canſiderable-time, and the dews render them too dam for 
uſe either in the morning or evening; and if the Graſs of 
"Walks is not very fine and ſhort, like that of the downs, 
it will be very troubleſome to walk upon; beſides, when- 
ever the ground is ſo dry, as that perſons may with ſafety 
walk upon Graſs, the Iawns and other parts of verdure in 
xdens are better adapted for uſe than any of thoſe formal 
12 Walks, which were ſo much eſteemed in the laſt age. 
HFlaving given directions for the making of Gravel-walks, 
I ſhall 2 treat of R 25 are now 
vei uently in gardens, as being leſs expenſive 
by depot and alſo 125 keeping, than the N and 
in very large irregular gardens, which are ſuch as moſt per- 
' ſons efteem, this is a very great article; for as the greateſt 
part of the Walks which are made in N= are carried 
about in an irregular manrer, it would be very difficult to 


keep them ha e, if they were laid with gravel, eſpe- 
cially, where they are ſhaded by trees; for the dripping of 
the water from thei i | 


branches, in hard rains, is apt to waſh 
the gravel in holes, and render the walks very unfightly ;. 
and _ Wood-walks are of es, he 5 do not ap” 
htly, nor are very proper for walking on; for 
Tier Nan they 4 48 2. lee to b them 
unkit for uſe, and the Graſs generally grows ſpiry and weak 
for want of air, and by the continual dropping of the trees, 
will by degrees be deſtroyed ; therefore it 1s much better to 
lay theſe Walks with ſand, which will be dry and whole- 
ſome; and whenever they appear moſly, or any weeds be- 
gin to grow on them, if they are ſcufficd over with a Dutch 
de in dry weather, and then raked ſmooth, it will deſtroy 
the weeds and Moſs, and make the Walks. appear as freſh 
and handſome as if they had been new laid. 

In the modern way of laying out gardens, the Walks are 
carried through woods and plantations, ſo that theſe are 
ſhady and convenient for walking in the middle of the day. 
'Theſe are uſually carried about, winding as much as the 
ground will admit of, fo as to leave a ſufficient thickneſs 
of wood to make the Walks private; and that the perſons 
who are walking in one part of them; may not be ſeen b 
thoſe who are in any of the other parts. Where theſe 
Walks. are contrived with judgment, a ſmall extent of 
ground will admit of a great many turns, ſo that a perſon 
may walk ſome miles in a ſmall roy But theſe turns 
ſhould be made as natural as poſſible, ſo. as not to ap 


a 
too much like a work of art, which will never pleats ſo 
the former. | | 


as | 
5 Te breadih of theſe Walks muſt be proportioned to the 


1 becauſe the wider they are, the greater 
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| Walks are 
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ze of the ground, which. in a large extant may be eigbt 
© ten feet wide; but in ſmall 
be faffcient. As the Wal | „ ve or fix feet will 


Ata wind as moch 
Will de ſuffcient 


muſt be the tu 
otherwiſe the Walks will not be prixate — — — 


Beſides, as it will be proper ta ling the ſides of theſe Walks 
with Honeyſuckles, Sweet. briar, Roſes, aud many other 
ſweet-fowering ſhrubs, fo the tall trees ſhould be placed at 
leaſt five or 6x feet from the Walk, ta allow room theſe, 
But as I ſhall particularly treat of the method of laying out 
wilderneſſes, and planting of them, in ſuch a manner as to 
render them as nearly reſembling a natural wood as poſſible, 
under its proper head, I ſhall add nothing more in; this 
place, except a few common directions for making of theſe 


| d-walks. "0" * {7 Y is { 1 2&6 VF £4 9 
round is traced out in the manner as the 


as the ground will allow, this wid 


e grand on 


dt. ad 


When the | | | 
Walks are deſigned, the earth ſhould be taken ont of. the 
Walks, and laid in the quarters. The. depth oſ this. muſt 
be proportioned to the nature of the ſoil; for where. the 
ground is dry, the Walks need not be elevated, much above 
the quarters, . fo) the earth ſho | be taken out four or five 
inches deep in ſuck places; but where the ground is wet, 
the bottom of the Walks need not be more than two inches 
below the ſurface, that the Walks may be aiſed. fo. high, 
as to throw off the wet into the quarters, which will ren- 
der them more dry and, healthy to walk n. 
Aſter the earth is taken out to the intended. depth, the 
bottom of the Walks ſhould be laid with rubbiſh, coarſe 
gravel, i whatever of the like nature can be, wot readily 
procured. This ſhould be four, five, or fix inches thick, 
and beaten down as cloſe as poſſible, to prevent the warms 
from working through it; then the ſand ſhovld be laid upon 
this about three inches thick, and after treading it dawn 
as cloſe as poſſible, it ſhould be raked over to level and 
ſmooth the ſurface. In doing of this, the- whole ſhowid be 
laid a little a 1 throw off: the wer, but. there will 
be no neceſſity of obſerving any ęxadtneſs therein ; for as 
the whole ground is to have as little n art as 
poſſible, the rounding of theſe Walks ſhauld be as natural, 
and only fo contrived as that the water may have free paſ- 


W. 1 tis iel . ed 5 
which theſe Walks are laid ſhould be ſuch 


he ſand with 
as will bind, otherwiſe it will be very troubleſome to walk 
land be of; a looſe: na- 


on them in dry weather ; for if the 
ture, it will be moved with ſtrong gales of wind, and in 
dry weather will ſlide from under the feet. If, after theſe 
| laid, they are well. rolled two or three times, 
it well ſettle them, and cauſe them to be firm.' If the ſand 
is too much inclinable to loam, it will alſo be attended 
with as ill conſequence as that which is too looſe, for this 
will gick to the feet after every rain; ſo that where ſand 
can be obtained of a middle pature, it ſhould always be 


ferred. | „n WY, ts 1 
755 ſome countries where ſand cannot be eaſily procured, 
theſe Walks may be laid with ſea: ſhells well pounded, ſo 83 
to. reduce them to a powder, which will bind extremely 
well, provided they are rolled now and then; bat where 
none of theſe can be eafily 8 ſea coal aſhes, or 
Whatever elſe can be gotten, which will bind and be dry to 
the feet, may be uſed for this purpoſe; and where any of 
theſe can only be had in ſmall quantities, the Walks ſhould 
have a greater ſhare of rubbiſh. laid in their bottom, and 
theſe ſpread thinly over them; and in moſt places rubbiſh, 
rough ſtones, or coarſe gravel, may be eaſily procured.. . | 

WALLS are abſolutely neceſſary in gardens, for the ripen- 
ing of all ſuch fruits as are too delicate to be perſected in 
this country without ſuch aſſiſtance. Theſe are built with 
different materials 3 in ſome countries they 


ate built of 
ſtone, 


4 


ſtone, in others with brick, according as the materials can 
be procured beſt and cheapeſt. 4 | 
f all materials proper for buildi 
brick ls rhe beſt, in that it is not 
the warmeſt and Kindeft for 
that, It affords the beſt conveniency of nailing, for ſmaller 
nalls will ſerve in them than in ſtone Walls, eſpecially if 
the joints are not too large; and brick Walls, with copings 
of free-ſtone, and ſtone pilaſters or columns, at proper dil- 
tances, to ſeparate the trees, and break off the — of the 
winds, make not only the moſt beautiful, but the moſt du- 
table Walls. 4 10 ! | 
In ſome | ang of England there are Walls built both of 
brick and ftohe, which have been very commodious. The 
bricks of ſome places are not of themſelves ſubſtantial 
enough for Walls, nor are they any where ſo durable as 
ſtone ; and therefore. ſome perſons, that they might have 
; Walls both ſubſtantial and wholeſome, have built double 
ones, the outſide being of ſtone, and the inſide brick, or a 
ſtone Wall lined with brick; but when theſe are built, there 
muſt be great 8 taken to bind the bricks well into the 
Rohe, otferwiſe they are very apt to ſeparate one from the 
other, eſpecially when hard froſt comes after much wet; 
which ſwells the mortar, and frequently throws down the 
bricks, when the Walls are only faced with them, and not 
well tied into the ſtone. ys Zak col 
© Where the Walls are built entirely of ſtone, there ſhould 
be trellſſſes fixed up againſt them, for the more convenient 
faſtening the branches of the trees; the timbers of theſe 
Eſpaliers need not be more than an inch and a half thick, 
and about two inches .and-a half broad ; theſe ſhould be 
fited. croſs each other, at about four inches diſtance ; for 
If they are at a much greater diſtance, it will be difficult to 
faſten the ſhoots of the trees properly. As this trellis will 
be laid cloſe to the Wall, the branches of the trees will lic 


about two inches from the. Wall, in which poſition the fruit 
Will ripen better than when it lies cloſe to the Wall; ſo that 
there ſhould always be. theſe eſpaliers framed againſt them, 


which will render theſe Walls very good for fruit-trees, 
which, without the eſpaliers, ſeldom are found to anfwer 
the purpoſe of ripening the fruits well, beſides the incon- 
venience of having no good faſtening for the branches of the 
trees. ; 
There have been ſeveral trials made of Walls built in 
different forms ; ſome of them having been built ſemicir- 
cular, others in angles of * and projecting 
more towards the north, to ſcreen off the cold winds; but 
there has not been any method as yet, which has ſucceeded 
near ſo well, as that of making the Walls ſtrait and build- 
n ft. - N 

he faire ſt trial which I have ſeen made of circular Walls 
was at Goodwood in Suſſex, the ſeat of the Duke of Rich- 
mond, where, in the middle of two ſouth Walls, there 
were two large ſegments of circles, in which there were the 
ſame ſorts of fruit-trees planted, as againſt the ſtrait parts 
of the Walls ; but there never was any fruit upon the trees 
in the circular part of the Walls which came to maturity, 
nor were the trees of long continuance, being blighted every 


ſpring, and in a few years were totally deſtroyed ; and when 


the branches of thoſe trees, which grew upon the ſtrait part 


of the Walls, had extended themſelves ſo far as to admit of | 


their beipg led into the circular parts of the Walls, they 
were conftantly blighted and killed. 


When the trees which had been planted in the circular | 


parts were deſtroyed, the Walls were filled with Vines ; but 


the Grapes of the ſame ſort were a full month later, than | 


thoſe.growing againſt the ſtrait part of the Walls; fo that 


Walls Jay fruit · trees, 
wi the handſomeſt, but | 
the ripening of fruit; beſides | 


| 


* 


in practice; for although it muſt be allowed, that a black 


_ 


—— 


fair 


ſucteeded_ little better; nor can it be ſuppoſed, that any 
trees or plants will thrive.ſo well in theſe circles, where 
there is a conſtant draught of air round them, which ren- 
ders the fituation much colder. than the qpen free air. 

T have alſo ſeen, at Mr. Le Cour's garden in Holland, 
ſome Walls built in angles of different forms, but theſe 
ſucceeded no better than the circles before-mentioned ; for. 
I did. not find one tree in health againſt the Walls, nor did 
they produce fruit. | | 

There are ſeveral other - ſchemes which have been pro- 
poſed by different perſons, for the building of Walls to 
accelerate the ripening of fruits ; among which there was 
a very ingenious. book written ſome years ago, intitled, 
„ Fruit-walls improved, by inclining them to the horizon ;”. 
in which the author has ſhewn, by calculation, that there 
will be a much greater number. of the rays of the fun fall 
upon ſuch Walls, than upon thoſe which are built perpen- 
dicular; and from thence has drawn calculations, that 
Walls ſo built will be of t ſervice in the 
of fruit; and he has taken the trouble of calculating the 
different inclinations, which ſuch Walls ſhould have in the 
different climates, in order to receive the greateſt number 
of the ſun's rays, This theory ſeems to. have all the de- 
monſtration n for its ſup but upon trial has 
not ſucceeded in the leaſt; for as theſe Walls muſt be built 
againſt banks of earth, the damps which ariſe from the 

und overbalance the advantage of the ſun's rays ; be- 
des, theſe floping Walls being much more expoſed to the 
cold dews in the night, the fruit will be more chilled there- 
by; and in the ſpring the morniag froſts will prove much 
more deſtructive to the tender bloſſoms of the fruit-trees, as 
they will be more expoſed to them than againſt an upright 
Wall ; add to this, their being much more expoſed to the 
winds and the rain ; and it will be found, by comparing the 
advantages propofed from theſe Walls, with the diſadvau- 
tages to which the fruit-trees will be expoſed, that upright 
Walls will have the preference; for it is not the ſtrongeſt 
rays of the ſun, in the heat of ſummer, which are ſo much 
mpg for ripening of fruit, as the continuance of a mo- 
derate ſhare of warmth ; and, above all, the having of the 
ſun in a morning, to dry off the cold dews of the night 
early, is of the greateſt uſe ; and in this reſpect the upright 
Walls are much preferable to the ſloping, as they will have 
the direct rays of the ſun in the morning, which will be 
oblique on the other. | 1. 1: 


There are ſome perſons who recommend the pai ting of 
Walls black, or of a dark colour, as they fu the dark 
colour will imbibe more of the ſun's rays, will retain 


the warmth longer; this alſo anſwers better in theory than 
Wall is warmer to the touch than a common brick Wall, 
yet, as the fruit generally is ſituated at a ſmall diſtance from 
the Wall, it receives no benefit from the warmth. of the 
Wall, but it is the reflected heat which accelerates | the 
ripening of fruit ; therefore ] would adviſe every one to make 
ur trials of theſe things before they put them in practice, 
and not take upon truſt what they may be told by perſons, 
who are too ſanguine iu recommending to others ſchemes, 
which they have adopted upan very flight principles, or 
perhaps upon : ſingle trial; this painting of the Walls is 
recommended by the iame perſon who wrote upon inclining 
Walls, and he has propoſed this upon the ſame-principles; 
but the introducing of theſe ſchemes ſhould be avoided, 
until there have been ſufficient trials made to warrant their 


. uſe. | 


. 


Where perſons are willing to be at the expence in the 
building of their Walls ſubſtantial, they will find it anſwer 


they rarely ripei:ed, which occaſioned their being rooted | much better than thoſe which are ſlightly built, not only in 


out, and Figs were afterwards planted, but the fruit of theſe 


their duration, but alſo in their warmth ; therefore a Wall 
5 two 


the blights which they ſay come from that 


Jy 
—— 
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WAL. 


two bricks thick, will be found to anſwer better, than one 
brick and a half; and if in the building of garden Wall 


joints, the Walls will be much ftronger, and the air will not 
ſo eaſily penetrate through them, as it does through thoſe 
which are built in the common way. bay th. 
According to the modern taſte in L there are 
very few Walls built round gardens, which is certainly very 
right; not only with regard to the pleaſure of viewing the 
neighbouring country from the garden, but alſo in re 
to the expence, therefore the quantity of walling ſhould be 
portioned to the fruit conſumed in the family; but as it 
will be neceſſary to incloſe the kitchen-garden, for the ſe- 
curity of the garden ſtuff, ſo, if that be walled round, it 
will contain as much fruit as will be uſually wanted in the 
fimily, becauſe the kitchen-garden is always proportioned 
to the number of perſons maintained ; bat if the quantity 
of walling which ſurrounds the kitchen- 


en, ſhould be 
of rar phi may be a 
or, where the fize of the garden will admit, there may be 
two croſs Walls built; but this muſt not be done, where 
there is not room to place the Walls at leaſt eighty or one 
hundred feet aſunder, and if they are allowed a much 
greater diſtance it will be better; and as the kitchen gar- 
den ſhculd always be placed out of fight from the houſe, 
2 Walls may be hid by plantations of ſhrubs at ſome little 
iſtance. | 
The beſt aſpect for Walls in England is, to have one 
int to the eaſtward of the ſouth; for theſe will enjoy the 
enefir of the morning ſun, and will be leſs expoſed to the 
weſt and ſouth-weſt winds (which are injurious to 
fruits in England) than thoſe Walls which are built due 
ſouth. I know there are many perſons who object to the 
turning of Walls the leaſt point to the eaſt, on account of 
varter in the 
ſpring ; but from many years experience and obſervation I 
can affirm, that blights as often attack thoſe Walls which are 
open to the ſouth-weſt, as thoſe which are built to any other 
aſpect; and I believe, whoever will be at the trouble to ob- 
ſerve for ſeven years, which aſpected Walls ſuffer moſt from 
blights, will find thoſe which are built with a point to the 
e of the ſouth, as ſeldom blighted as thoſe which 
are turned to any other aſpea; therefore, in the contri- 
rance of a kitchen- en, there ſhould be as great length 
of theſe Walls built as the ſituation of the ground will 
admit. | | | 
The next beſt afpeR is due ſouth, and the next to that 
ſouth-eaſt, which is preferable to the ſouth-weſt for the rea- 
ſons before aſſigned; but as there will, for the moſt part, 
be ſouth-weſt and weſt walls in every garden, theſe may be 
planted with ſome ſorts of fruit, which do not require fo 


Jud too little for the ſu 
— all built through the middle of the kitchen- garden; 


Walls; but wherever there are north Walls, thoſe will only 
be proper for baking Pears, Plumbs, and Morello Cherries 
for preſerving ; or ſome Duke Cherries may be planted 
againſt theſe Walls, to continue them longer in the ſeaſon, 
which will be found uſeful in ſupplying the table till Peaches, 
Nectarines, and Plumbs are ripe. 

Whete perſons are very curious to have good fruit they 
erect a trellis againſt their Walls, which projects out about 
two inches from them, to which they faſten their trees; 
which is an excellent method, becauſe the fruit will be at 
a proper diſtance from the Walls, ſo as not to be injured 
by them, and will have all the advantage of their heat; and 
by this method the Walls will not be injured by driving 
nails into their joints, which, by every year being. drawn 
out, draws out the mortar from between the bricks, and 


—_— 


— 


| harboar-and deſtroy the fruit, and alſo impa 
they are ed with ſoft mortar, to fill and clofe all the | 


| Walls, it will be proper to faſten ſome ſtron 
much heat to ripen them as thoſe — for the beſt 


WAL 
thereby makes holes, in which ſnails and other vermin will 
ir the Wall. 


Theſe trellifles may be.contrived according to the forts of 


fruit which are plante againſt them. Thoſe which are de- 


figned for Peaches, Neckarines, 'and Apticots (which, fai 
FA moſt part, produce their fruit ons the youn ? 9204 
ſhould have their rails three, or, at moſt, four inches aſun- 


der every way; but for the other forts of fruit, which con- 


tinge bearing on the old wood, they may be five or fix 
inches apart; and thoſe for Vines may be eight or nine 
inches diftance. For as the ſhoots of Vines are always 
trained at a much greater diſtance than thoſe of ay other 
ſort of fruit, the trelliſſes for theſe need not be near fo cloſe, 
efpecially as thoſe for Peaches and Nectatines, whoſe ſhoots 
are generally ſhortened to about five or fix inches or leſs; 
ſo that if the rails are not pretty cloſe, many of the ſhort 


branches cannot be faſtened to them. 


Theſe trelliſſes may be made of any fort of timber, ac- 
cording to the expence which the owner is willing to be- 
tow ; but Fir is moſt commonly uſed for this purpoſe, 
Which, if made of yellow deal, well dried and painted, 
will laſt many years; but if any perſon will go to the er: 
pence of Oak, it will laſt ſound much longer; but thoſe 
who are unwilling to be at the expence of either, a trellis 
may be made of Aſh-poler, in the ſame manner as is prac- 
tiſed in making eſpaliers for counter borders, with this dif- 
ference only, that every fourth upright rail or poſt ſhould 


be ſtronger, and faſtened with '1ron hooks to the Wall, 
- which will ſupport the whole; and as theſe rails muſt be 


laid much cloſer together than is rally praiſed for 
eſpaliers, theſe ſtrong upright rails be pods I not be far- 
ther diſtant than four or hve feet from each other. To 
theſe the croſs rails which are laid horizontally ſhould be 
well nailed, which will ſecure them from being diſplaced, 
and alſo ſtrengthen the trelliſſes; but to the other ſmaller 
upright poles they need only be faſtened with wire. To 
theſe trelliſſes the ſhoots of the trees ſhould he faſtened with 
Oker-twigs, rope-yarn, or any other ſoft bandage, for they 
_ not be nailed to it, becauſe that will decay the wood 

Theſe, trelliſſes need not be erected until the trees are 
well ſpfead, and begin to bear fruit- plentifully ; before 
which time the young trees may be trained up againſt any 
ordinary low eſpaliers, made of a few flender Ath-poles, 
or any other ſlender fticks ; by which contrivance the trel- 
liſſes will be new when the trees come to bearing, and will 
laſt many years after the trees have overſpread them ; 
whereas, when they are made before the trees are planted, 
they will be half rotten before the trees attain half their 

rowth. 

When theſe trelliſſes are intended to be made againſt new 
iron hooks 
into the Wall as it is built, at the diſtance which the up- 
right poſts are intended to be placed ; becauſe when theſe 
are afterwards driven into the Wall, they diſplace the mor- 
tar in the joints, and injure the Wall. $ 

In the building of the Walls round a kitchen-garden, the 
inſides, which are defigned to be planted with fruit-trees, 
ſhould be made as plain as poffible, fo that the piers ſhould 
not project on thoſe ſides above four inches at moſt, and 
theſe ſhould be placed about fourteen feet afunder, in ſuch 
Walls as are deſigned for Peach and NeQarine-trees ; ſo that 
each tree may be planted exactly in the middle between the 
piers, which will render them more fightly, and be better for 
the trees; but where Apricots, Plumbs, or Cherries, are 
to be planted, the piers may be only ten feet aſunder ; and 
againſt every other pier the trees ſhould be planted, which 
will allow them ſufficient room to ſpread ; as the trellis will 

project 


An 
project as forward as the piers, the branches of the trees 
may be ſpread as on a plain ; but when the piers project 
- no more bn the infide of the garden, they ſhould be built 
— 20 on the outſide, for The Peer fopporting of the 
Walls, if of ir nh 2008 po oe e 


The uſual thickneſs which Garden -walls are allowed, if 
built with bricks, is thirteen inches, which is one brick and 
a half, but this ſhould be proportionable to the height; for 
if they are built t \elve or fourteen feet high or more, as 
is ſometimes practiſed, then the foundations of the Walls 
| ſhould be carried up at leaft two bricks and a half thick, 
a foot or more above the level of the ſurface of the ground; 


then may be diminiſhed on each fide, to reduce them to | 


the thickneſs of two bricks, which muſt be continued to 
the - of the Walls; and the piers in theſe high Walls, 
ſhould alſo be proportionably ſtronger than is commonly 
allowed to lower Walls; for as theſe will be much more 
expoſed to ſtrong gales of wind, if they are not well built 
they will be in danger of being blown down ; therefore 
the piers of theſe Walls ſhould be projected the length of a 
brick on their backſide, and the thickneſs of a brick on 
their front; and if theſe are built about ten or twelve feet 
aſunder, they will greatly ſtrengthen the Walls. | 

Bot there is no neceſſity for building Walls higher than 
nine or ten feet, unleſs it be for Pears, which, if properly 
managed, will ſpread over a t compaſs of walling ; 
but as only ſome of the lateſt winter Pears require the aſſiſt- 


ance of-a Wall, there need no more but that part of the 


Wall, where theſe are defigned, to be built higher ; for 
Peaches and Nectarines never require a Wall higher than 
nine or ten feet, provided they are rightly managed; be- 
_ : cauſe whenever they are cafried to a greater height, the 

Jower part of the Wall is unfurniſhed with bearing branches ; 
due Apricots, Plumbs, and Cherries, will fre- 


k 


quently grow higher, yet; if they are planted at a proper 


diſtance, and the branches trained horizontally from the 


bottom, they will not ſoon cover a Wall of this height; 
and Vines may be kept as low as any fort of fruit, for when 
| they are planted againſt low Walls, they muſt be treated 
ſomewhat after 'the ſame manner as thoſe in vineyards, 


which is, to cut off the greateſt part of the wood which pro- 


duced fruit the preceding year, and train in new ſhoots for 
the next year's bearing, which are rarely left a yard in 
length; therefore will not require very high Walls. 

If the Pears which are deſigned to be planted, are allow- 
ed a ſouth-· weſt aſpect, on which they will ripen very well, 
then the Wall to this aſpect 
high or more; for as theſe trees ſpread very far, when on 
free ſtocks, they ſhould not be ſhortened and ſtopped in 
their growth, which will prevent their bearing. But | ſhall 
now proceed to give ſome directions for the building of Hot- 
walls, to accelerate the ripening of fruits, which is now 
pretty much practiſed in England. of 
Ils ſome places theſe Walls are built at a very great ex- 


pence, and fo contrived as to conſume a great quantity of 
fuel; but where they are judiciouſly built, the firſt expence 


will not be near ſo great, nor will the charge of fuel be very 
conſiderable, : becauſe there will be no _neeeflity of making 
fires more than three months, beginning about the middle 
or latter end of January, and ending by the middle of May, 
when there will be no want of fires, if the glaſſes are cloſe 
mut every night, or in bad weather; for Palf an hqur's 
ſun-ſhine on the glaſſes at that ſeaſon, will ſufficiently warm 
the air incloſed in the glaſſes, for the growth of any of our 
European fruits. q £ 5 | . 

There are fome perſons who plant Vines, and other fruit- 


trees, by the ſides of ſtoves, and draw ſome of their branches 


into the ſtove, in order to obtain early fruit, and very often 
train the Vines over the whole tan-bed; which is very 


ſhould be built fourteen feet 
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; 


they are commonly weakened in their 


one hundred feet in length-; therefore where a 


tained, and the fruit will be fairer an 


| eſcape 


people make theſe ſheds 


1 
wrong, where the ſtove is deſigned for the Ananas, becauſe 
the aw muſt be kept much warmer for them, than js re- 


quired for Grapes or other fruits, ſo they can never ſucceed 


well together ; for when there is only a ſuffigient quantity 


of air admitted for the growth of Grapes, the Ananas ſuffer 
for want of proper heat; and fo, on the contrary, when 
the Rove is kept up to the proper heat for the Ananas, it 
will be too hot for Grapes; therefore it will be proper to 
have the Vines on a particular Wall by themſelves, becauſe 
theſe require to have a greater ſhare of air admitted to 
them, when they begin to ſhoot, than moſt other ſorts of 
= ſo that it is by much the better method to have them 
rate. | Mr? | 

The ordinary height of theſe Hot-walls is eight or nine 
feet, which will be ſufficient for any of thoſe ſorts of fruits 
which are generally forced ; for by foreing of the trees, 
wth, ſo that they 
will not grow ſo vigorouſly as thoſe which are always ex- 
poſed to the open air; and where there is not a quantity of 
walling planted ſufficient to let one part reſt every other 
ear, the trees will never be very healthy, and will laſt 
t a few yeats, The quantity of walling to produce early 
fruit for a middling family, cannot be leſs than eighty * 

rion 
defirous to have the fruit in perfection, and the 4 to con · 
tinue in a good condition many years, there ſhould be three 
times this quantity of walling built; ſo that by dividing it 
into three parts, there will be two years for the trees to re- 


cover their vigor between the times of their being forced; 


2 wood .may be ob- 
in larger quantities 
than when they are forced every year, br every other year 
and as the glaſſes may be contrived fo as to more from one 
to the other, the expence of building the Walls ſo much 
longer will not be very great, becauſe the frames and glaſſes 
need not be more than for one year's fruit. 

The foundations of theſe Walls ſhould be made four bricks 
and a half thick, in order to ſupport the flues ; otherwiſe, 
if part of them reſt on brick-work, and the other part on 
the ground, they will ſettle unequally, and ſoon be out of 
order; for wherever there happen any cracks in the flues, 
through which the ſmoke can make its eſcape, it will pre- 
vent their drawing; and if the ſmoke gets within the glaſſes, 
it will greatly injure the fruit. This thickneſs of Wall 
need not be continued more than fix inches above the 
ground, where ſhould be the foundation or bottom of the 
firſt flue, which will raiſe it above the damps of the earth; 
then the Walls may be ſer off four inches on each fide, 
which will reduce it to the thickneſs of three bricks and a 
balf, ſo that the back wall may be two bricks thick, which 
is abſolutely neceſſary to throw: the heat out mere in front; 
for when the back Walls are built too thin, the heat will 
through them. The Wall in front next to the ſ: uit 
will be only four inches thick, whereby there will be al- 
lowance of nine inches for the flues, which may be covered 
with twelve inch tiles; for if they have an inch and a half 
bearing on each fide, it will be ſufficient. x 
- The ovens in which the fires are made, muſt be contrived 
on the backſide of the Walls, which ſhould be in number 
proportionable to the length of the Walls. The length 
uſually allowed for each fire to warm 1s forty feet, though 
they will do very well for fifty; but I would not adviſe the 
flues to be longer than this to each fire, becauſe when the 
ovens arc made at a great diſtance, there is a neceſſiiy of 
making the fires ſo much ſtronger to warm the Walls, 
which will occaſion the heat to be too violent near the fires. 
Theſe ovens ſhould be ſhedded over, to keep out the ind 
and rain, otherwiſe the fires will not burn equally. Some 
of timber, but it is much better 
s R to 


whereby a greater quantity of bearig 
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| #0 build them of brick, and tile them over; becauſe. the 


wooden ſheds will in a few years decay, and afterwards will 
de a conſtant charge to keep in repair; and beides they 
may be in danger of firing, if great care is not conſtantly 
taken of the fires. As it is abſolutely. neceſſary to have 


ovens below the foundation of the firſt flues, there muſt be 


ſteps down into the ſhods, to come ta the mouth. of the 
ovens to ſupply the fucl ; therefore the ſheds ſhould not be 


" NATCTOWET than eight feet ĩa the clear, for as the Keps. will , 


require four feet ſpace, there ſhould be at leaſt four ſeet 
more for the perſon who attends. the fire, to have room to 


turn himſelf to clear out the aſhes and to put in the fuel. 


Where the length of walling requires two ovens, it will be 
proper to have them in the middle included an, ang, med, 
which will ſave expence, and allow more room to attend 
the fires; for in this caſe the ſheds muſt be at leaſt ten feet 


* 


WA 


when chey are ſo thin as theſe muſt be built; and this co. 


vering will alſo ftrengthen the Wall of the flues, and join t 
2 together. If at each end of theſe — 
are ſmall arches. turned in the back Walls, in ſuch a manner 
that there may be holes opened to clean the flues of ſoot 
whenever there is.a neceſſity for it, the trouble will be much 
leſs than to open the flues in front; and there will be no 
damage done to the trees, nor will the flues be in the leaſt 
injured by this, which they muſt be when they are opened 
in front. Pp | | 
The borders in front of theſe Hot-walls ſhould be about 
| four feet wide, which will make a fufficient declivity for the 
, Coping glaſſes; and in theſe borders there may be a row of 
dwarf Peaſe planted to come early, or a row of dwarf 
| Kidney-beans, either of which will ſucceed very well; and 
if they are not planted too near the trees, will not do them 


long, and then they need not be more than fix in breadth: | much injury. On the outſide of theſe borders ſhould be 


The ſteps down into theſe ſhould be at one end, ſo that 
the door opening into the ſheds will not be oppoſite to the 
mouths of the ovens, therefore the fires will burn more re- 
gular : for whenever the doors are contrived to front the 
mouth of the ovens, if the winds ſet directly againſt; them 
it will cauſe the fire to burn too fiercely, and fnel will 
be ſoon conſymed, | 

Theſe ovens may be contrived in the ſame manger as thoſe 
which are already deſcribed for ftoves, wherefore I ſhall not 
repeat it again in this place; but muſt obſerve, that when 
the two ovens are joined together, there ſhould be a parti- 
tion Wall at leaſt three bricks thick between them, other- 
wiſe the fires will ſoon deſtroy it; and if there. ſhould be 
the leaſt hole in the Wall, through which the ſmoke. of the 
two fires can communicate, it will prevent their drawing, 

The lower flue, through which the ſmoak firſt paſſes 


low Walls ereRed, which ſhould rife three or four inches. 
above the level of the borders, upon which the plate of 
timber ſhould be laid on which the floping 27 are to 
reſt; and this Wall will keep up the earth of the border, 
and alſo preſerve the wood from rotting. Wop 
The glaſſes which are e to cover theſe Walls muſt 
| be divided into two ranges; for as they mult reach from the 
round-plate (juſt above the level of the border) to almoſt 
. ws top of the Wall, they will be more than twelve feet long, 
which will be too great a length for . ich, 
when they . more than fix feet long, are too heavy 
to move, eſpecially if the frames are made of a proper 
ſtrength to ſuſtain the glaſs. Theſe frames ſhould. be con- 
trived in ſuch a manner, as that the upper row may ſlide 
down; and by making on one fide three ſmall holes in the 
| wood work which ſapports the frames, at about a foot diſ- 


« 


from the fre, may be two feet and a half deep; therefore: | tance, and having a ſmall iron pin to fix into them, the 


the back Wall ſhould be at leaſt two and a half or three 


top glaſſes may be let down one, two, or three feet, accord- 


bricks thick, as high as to the top of this flue ; then it may. | ing as there may be occaſion to admit air. The lower row 
be ſet off to two bricks or two and a half thickneſs, which. | of glaſſes: may be contrived ſo as to eaſily take out, but as 


' wult he continued to the tap of the Wall. The ſecond flue, 


which ſhould return over the firſt, may be made two feet, 
the third a foot and a half, and the fourth one foot deep; 

which four flues, with their coverings, will riſe near eight 
feet in height, ſo that there will be juſt room left for the 


fixing of the frames at the top to ſupport the glaſſes under | 


the-coping of the Wall : and theſe four returns will be ſuf- 


ficient to warm the air in the frames, for the ſmoke will 


have loſt its heat by the time it has paſſed thus far. 

In the carrying up of theſe Walls there ſhould be fome 
firong iron hooks fa ſteged at convenient diſtances, which 
mould project one inch from the Wall to which the trellis 
muft be faſtened, which is to ſupport the trees. Theſe 
hooks ſhould be long enough to faſten into the back Wall, 
for the Wall in front, being but four inches thick, will not 


they muſt lie ſloping, and the upper row muſt bear on them, 
they cannot be contrived to ſlide upwards ; nor indeed will 
there be any occaſion for their moving, becauſe it is much 
better to let the air in at the top than in the front of the 
. trees. 3 acinoiad 

The floping 'timbers, which are to ſupport, the. glaſs- 
frames, muft be faſtened at bottom into the ground-plate in 
the front of the border, and at the top into ſtrong iron 
cramps fixed in the upper part of the Wall for that purpoſe. 
Theſe timbers ſhould be made of Fir, which will not twiſt 
as Oak and ſome other wood will, here it is laid in ſuch 
poſition. They muſt be made ſubſtantial, otherwiſe they 
will not laſt many years, eſpecially as they are deſigned to 
be moveable. On the top of theſe ſhould be fixed a ftrong 


board, under which the upper row of glaſſes ſhould. ſlide. 


be ſtrong enough to ſupport the trellis ; but in placing of | The uſe of this board is, to ſecyre the upper part of the 


them, care ſhould be taken not to lay them croſs the middle 
of the flues, beeauſe they would obſtruct the clearipg them 

of ſoot whenever there ſhould be occaſion; fo that the beſt 
way is to lay them juſt under the tiles which cover each flue 
at about three feet aſunder, which will be near enough, pro- 
vided the bars of the hooks are made ſufficiently ſtrong; 
hut theſe ſhould be flat, left they obſtruct the ſmoke. As 
the ſlues muſt be well plaſtered with loam on their inſide, 
fo likewiſe ſhould the loam be fpread under the tiles which 
cover them, to the thickneſs of the hooks, that the flues 
may be very ſmooth. It will alſo be very proper to cover 
theſe flues on the fide next the trellis with hop-bags, or 
fome ſuch coarſe cloth, in the manner as hath been directed 
for the ſtores, which witl make them fo tight, that no 

oke will find its way, which, without this covering, it is 


y apt do through the joints of the Walls, eſpecially 


glafſes from being raiſed by the winds, and alſo to keep the 
wet from getting to the trees; therefore. it ſhould be joined 
as cloſe as poſſible to the Wall, and ſhould projet about 
two inches over the glaſs-frames, which will be enough to 
throw the wet on the glaſſes, and likewiſe to ſecure them 
faſt down. 
| - The breadth of theſe frames for the glaſſes may be about 
| three feet or a little more, according as the diviſions of the 
length of the Wall will admit; for a ſmall matter in their 
width is of no conſequence, 82 they are not too 
wide to be eafily moved; for when they are wider than a 
man can eaſily reach with his arms to manage, they will be 
very tronbleſome to carry ſrom one place to another. The 
bars of theſe frames, which are to ſupport the glaſs, ſhould 
be placed lengthwiſe of the frames; for when they are 
| placed actoſs, they ftop the mojſture which is lodged on = 
in 
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inkde of the glaſſes, and cauſe it to fall in drops on the 


borders at every. bar, which will be very injurious to an 
thing undes them; and if it falls on the trees, will 4 


damage them, eſpecially when they are in bloſſom. The 
lead into which gl of-theſe frames are fixed, ſhould 
be very broad, and the joints well cemented ; otherwiſe the 


wet will find an eaſy paſſage through, and do great damage 
ta the fruit. = 1 
there will be an an- 


e 
be cle 


might 


getting in, which 
$ 


ales may 
Incloſed, which 
to admit a ſmall quantity of air to the fruit. 

The ſorts of fruit which are uſually plantet for forcing, 
are Cherries, Plambs, Peaches, Apricots, and Nectarines; 
but the laſt- mentioned ſeldom: ſueceed well, nor will the 
trees continue ſo is ſcarte worth iplauting againſt:Hot- 
walls. — for the Vines, I would 

eee a particular Wall; for as 

will require more air to be admitted to them. when — 
gin to ſhoot, chan any of the above · mentioned fruits, they 
will not ſucceed if they · are included in the. ſame frame ; 
but the others will do very well in the ſame border, and re- 


— the ſame temperature of warmth. The beſt of theſe 


rts.to plant againſt Hot-walls, are thoſe: here mentioned: 


Cherries. : 
The Early May, _ May Duke. 
um 
The Early Black Damaſk, or Morocco. 
The Great Damaſk Violet of Tours. 
The Drap d'Or. 
The Red. Ne 5 
Nu * 
'The Red Magdelain. 
The Montauban. 
— ; Ne&arines. 
airchild's Early Nutmeg. 
The Elruge. 
Apricot. 


The Maſculine. 


Theſe being the ſorts which ripen early, are the moſt 
proper to plant againſt theſe Walls, although they are not 
ſo valuable as ſome other ſorts of theſe fruits; yet, as they 
naturally ripen three weeks or a month earlier in the ſeaſon, 
they will be very early ripe when they are brought forward 
by artificial warmth. 

In the preparing of the borders for planting theſe fruit- 
trees, there ſhould be the ſame care taken as for thoſe 
againſt open borders ; which, being fully treated of in ano- 
ther part of this work, I ſhall not repeat here. There muſt 
alſo be the ſame care in training up the trees when the 
ſhoot ; but the trellifles need not be made againſt theſe 
Walls, until the trees are grown large enough to: ſpread, 
and produce a great quantity of fruit; till which time they 
may be ſupported by any low ordinary trellis, which will 
do very well till the time that the trees will have ſtrength 
enough to force, which will not be until the fourth or fifth 


year after planting, according to the progreſs they have 


made; for if they are forced too young, it will weaken them 
ſo. much, as that they ſeldom make vigoraus trees after- 


wards; beſides, the quantity of. fruit. which: ſuch young 


between the glaſſes and the Wall, which muſt 


perfection. 


propoſe they ſhould be 


{ which often ſucceed 


— 


directed for thoſe trees in the 
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produce, is not worth the ex 


trees ce and trouble of 
forcing.; for the quantity of fuel uſed; and the trouble, will 
be the ſame for ſmall trees, which are not ble of 

ducing more than fix or eight fruit each, as for thoſe-trees 
which may produce three or four dozen; ſo that the greater 


time the trees have'to before they are forced, bet- 
ter they will pay for the trouble and expence. r 
When the trees have 


united ſtreugth enough to 
duce a quantity of out, that part — is deſi +00 ds 
forced the following ſpring, ſhould be y pruned 
early in autumn; when the very weak ſhoots muſt be either 
entĩrelꝝ cut out, or pruned very ſhort, becauſe theſe; by 


mi 


| being forced, will for the moſt part decay; and though 


ſome of them may be full of flower-buds, yet theſe ſlioots 


being weak, cannot nouriſh them; ſo that the flowersthav- 


ing exhauſted all the ſap; the ſhoots die ſoon after, and 
rarely produce. any fruit, or at leaſt do not bring them to 
The other more vigorous ſhoots ſhould:alſo be 
ſhortened to-a proper length, the ſame manner as is: 
open air ; with this difference” 
only, viz. that.theſe which are deſigned for forcing; ſhould 
not have their ſhoots left ſo long, becauſe the forcing of 
them will weaken them ; and conſequently, ſhould there. 
be as great a length of- branches, there will probably be a 

number of fruit. on them; becauſe, as theſe will be 
from the open air, they will not be liable to blaſts, 
or the injuries: of froſt; and the having too many fruit on 
the trees, will render them ſmall, and alſo too much weaken 
the trees; then the: ſhoots ſhould be all regularly faſtened to 
the trellis, at a proper diftance from each other; ſo that 
when the branches ſhoot the following ſpring, they may 
not overrhang each other. The n for my adviſing 
theſe trees to be pruned ſo early in the ſeaſon is, that thoſe 
branches which are left on, may enjoy the whole nooriſh- 
ment: of the ſap; ſo that the buds will become: very turgid 


| during the. winter ſcaſon, and will be prepared to open when 


the fires are ſet to work. | | 

The time for beginning to make the «fires is about the- 
middle or latter end of January, according as the ſeaſon is 
more or leſs favourable; for if the trees are foreed too ear] 
into flower, they will be in ſome danger of miſcarrying, if 
the weather ſhould prove ſevere; ſo that it is by much the 
ſureſt method to begin about the time here directed, becauſe 
there will be a neceffity of admitting freſh air to the trees 
when they are in flower, which cannot be done with ſafety 
when they flower in very bad weather. And thoſe trees 
which are forced into flower by the middle of February, 
will ripen their fruit as early as moſt people will deſire to 
eat them; for the Cherries will ripen early in April, and 
the Apricots by the beginning of May; and ſoon after the 
Plumbs, Peaches, and Nectarines will be ripe. 

There are ſome perſons who plant Strawberries in their 
borders before the r in order to have early fruit, 
well; but wherever this is prac- 
tiſed, great care ſhould he taken to keep them from ſpread- 
ing over the border, becauſe theſe plants will exhauſt the 
principal neſs of the earth, and thereby injure the 
trees; ſo that when it is deſigned to have Strawberrics in 
theſe borders, I would adviſe, that the roots ſhould be either 

lanted in pots, or ſingly at a good diſtance on a ſhady 

rder of loamy earth, one year before they are defigned 
to be forced; during which time the runners ſhould be di- 
ligently pulled off, to encourage the main roots for fruiting 
and at Michaelmas theſe: plants may be tranſplanted with 
large balls of earth to their roots, into the borders, before 
the fi uit · trees which are to be forced the following ſpring, 
ſo that they may have time to get new root before that ſea- 
ſon; and if theſe plants are carefully watered when they 
begin to ſhew their flower · buds, they will produce a good 
5 R 2 quanuty 
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quantity of fruit, which will ripen the latter end of April, 


or the beginning of May; but then I would alfo adviſe, 
that theſe be raken as ſoon as they have done 
bearing, they may not rob the trees of their nounſh- 


Since; I have mentioned this method gf having early 
Strawberries, I ſhall take the liberty to inſert another me- 
thod, which is often practiſed to obtain this fruit early in 
the ſpring, though it doth not ſo properly come under this 
article; which is, to train up the plants either in pots or. 
borders, after the manner before directed, for at leaſt one 
year or more; then, about the —_— February, there 
ſhould: be a moderate hot-bed prepared, in length r 
tionable to the number of plants deſigned to be forced, 
and the breadth ſhould be ionable to the width of 
the frames which are deſigned to cover them. Theſe frames 
— be ſuch as are. uſed for common hot · beds, to raiſe 
early Cucumbers, c. This hot-bed muſt be covered with 
freſh loamy earth about eight inches thick, into which the 
Strawberry plants ſhoold be placed, with large balls of earth 
to the roots, as cloſe as they can conveniently be planted 
(no as they muſt be kept 222 runners, they will not 
pread much during the time they remain in the bed, which 
will be no longer than until their fruit is gone.) Then they 
ſhould be gently watered to ſettle the earth to their roots, 
which muſt be frequently repeated as the earth becomes dry, 


otherwiſe they will produce but few fruit. While the nights 
continue cold, the glaſſes of the hot-bed ſhould be covered 


with mats, to preſerve a kindly warmth in the beds; but | 


in the day-time, when the weather is favourable, the glaſſes | 
ſhould be raiſed to admit freſh air to the plants; for if they 
are too much drawn (eſpecially when they begin to flower,) 
they will not produce much fruit. If the ſeaſon ſhould 
continue long cold, and the heat of the beds ſhould decline, 
it will be proper to lay ſome freſh hot dung round the ſides 
of the beds to renew their heat, being always careful not 
to make them too hot, for that will ſcorch their roots, and 
prevent their fruiting. If the plants which are planted in 
theſe beds are ſtrong, and in a good condition for bearing, ' 
and care is taken in tranſplanting of them to preſerve good 
balls of earth to their roots, as 400 to keep a due tempe- 
ratupe of warmth in the beds, they will produce ripe fruit 
by the end of April, or the beginning of May, in plenty, 
and will continue bearing until ſome of thoſe in the open 
air come in to ſucceed them. (tt 
The beſt kind of Strawberries to plant for forcing, is 
the — for the Hautboys grow too rampant for this 
urpoſe. „ mu enen 
K But to return to the ſubject of Hot-walls; what J have 
here inſerted concerning the forcing of fruits, has been only 
to obtain theſe fruits earlier in tie ſeaſon, than they would 
naturally ripen againſt common Walls. But in ſome parts 
of England, where moſt of our good kinds of fruit ſeldom 
ripen, it might be very wel! worth while to build ſome of 
theſe Walls, to obtain good fruit from the beſt kinds of 
Peaches, Plambs, &c. eſpecially in ſuch places where fuel 
1s plenty, becauſe there the expence will not be great after 
the firſt building of the Walls. For I would not propoſe to 
have coverings of glaſs, excepting for a ſmall proportion of 
the Walls; the reſt may have frames of canvas, to ſhut over 
them, in the ſame manner as the glaſſes are contrived, 
which will ſucceed very well, where proper care is taken ; 
for as there will not be occaſion to cover theſe trees until 
the beginning of March, at which time alſo the fires muſt 
be made, fo, before the trees are in flower, the weather 
may be frequently warm enough to open the covers to ad- 
mit ſun and air to the trees in the middle of the day ; for 


| 


very large fires, or keeping the covers too 


if theſe covers are kept too cloſely ſhut, the ſhoots of the 
recs will draw very weak, and their leaves will turn pale, 


4 
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for want of light and air. And as the'defign of theſe con- 
trivances is only to bring the trees into flower, three, or at 
moſt, four w earlier than they would naturally come 
againſt common Walls, there will be no neceffity of making 
cloſely over ths | 
Inftead of canvas for theſe tbvers, Giled papers may be 


uſed, which ſhould be _ manner directed for 
raiſing of Melons, by ing as many ſheets of r to- 
gether, as will fit the — on which they are to be fixed 3 


and when the paſte is dry, the paper ſhould be faſtened 


into the frames, and then the oil ni over on the outſide 
with a bruſh, which will ſoak through the paper, and when 
the paper is dry, the cover muy be uſed. This 


| = =p | 
be of Dutch wrapper, which will laſt very well one ſeaſon, 
and the expence of repairing it will not be very great; 
wherefore theſe are to be ed to the canvas, becauſe ' 
all ſorts of plants will thrive much better under them than 
hey will under canvas, or any other cloſe covering, which 
= not admit the rays of light ſo well through to the 
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# The frames defigned for either canvas or paper may be 
made much ſlighter than thoſe for glaſs, becauſe theſe be- 
ing very light, will not — — ſo much ſtrength to ſupport 
them; and if theſe are well painted, and every year, when 
their uſe is over, carried into ſhelter, they will laſt a long 
time, for they will not be wanted abroad longer than three 
or four months, viz. from the beginning of March to the 
middle of June; for after this time the fruit will not require 
any covering, the trees being then full of leaves, and the 
young ſhoots will by that time have made ſuch progreſs, - 
as to become a defence for the fruit ; but theſe covers 
ſhould not be too ſuddenly taken away, but by degrees the 
trees ſhould be inured to the open air, otherwiſe the change 
will be too = and may occaſion moſt of the fruit to fall 
off, eſpecially if cold nights ſhould follo . 

By this method gentlemen may be ſupplied with moſt of 
the beſt kinds of fruit, in the northern parts of England, 
where, without ſome ſuch care, they cannot expect much 

fruit in their gardens. And as coal is in great plenty 
in thoſe places, the expence will be very little; therefore 
Jam ſurpriſed that moſt of the gentlemen, who live in the 
north, do not put this method in practice. That there are 
ſome of theſe Walls built in the north is well known, but- 
then they are chiefly deſigned to produce a little early fruit, 
more for curiofity than any real uſe; and theſe Walls are, 
for the moſt part, ſo ill contrived, that four times the fue]- 
1s expended, as will be * var"g when the Walls are built 
after the manner here directed; and where the heat is not 
pretty equally diſtributed through every part of the Wall, 
ſome of the trees will have too much heat, while others 
will have little benefit from the fires. 

Where the Walls are planted with the beſt kinds of fruit, 
which are defigned to ripen in perfection, if the autumns 
ſhould prove cold, or very wet, before the frait he ripe, it 
will be proper to put the covers over the trees; and if 
there are ſome flow fires made to dry off the damps, it will 
be of great uſe to prevent the fruit from growing mouldy, 
and to haſten their ripening ; but when this is practiſed, 
the covers ſhould be taken off whenever the weather will 
admit of it, that the fruit may enjoy the benefit of the free 
air, without which they will be inſipid or ill-taſted. | 

Although in the former directions for forcing trees, in 
order to have early fruit, I have adviſed, that ſuch trees 
ſhould have one or two years reſt, in order to recover vi- 
gour ; yet that is not to be underſtood of thoſe trees, which 
are only defigned to be brought forward enough to produce 
{heir fruit in perfection; for as the fires are not deſigned to 
be made till the beginning of March, the trees will not be 
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weakened thereby, becauſe they will! be inured to the open 
air * before their fruit is ripe, and will have time to 
ripen t 0 
— therefore theſe trees may be thus forced every 
year, without doing them much injury, provided they are 
carefully managed. ft þ | od 
There are ſome perſons near | 
 bufineſs to raiſe early fruit to ſupply the markets, which 
they perform by the heat of dang only, having no Fire-walls 


to have a good quantity of new. wr Tos in a heap to warm 
(after the ſame manner as is practiſed for making of hot- 
beds.) When this dung is in a _ temperature of heat, 
they lay it cloſe on the backſide of their Fruit-wall, about 
four fect thick at the bottom, and floping to about ten 
inches or a foot thick at the top. This dung ſhould be 
gently beat down with a fork to prebeqt the heat going off 
too ſoon; but it ſhould not be trodden down too hard, left 
that ſhould prevent its heating. The outſide of the dung 
ſhould be laid as ſmooth as poſſible, that the wet may run 
off more eaſily; and if there is a covering of thatch, as is 
ſometimes practiſed, it preſerves the dung from rotting too 
ſoon, whereby the heat is continued the longer. The time 
for laying this dung to the back of the Wall, is the fame 
as for making the fires, 1. e. about the middle or'end of 
February. The firſt parcel of dung will continue warm 
about a month or five weeks, when there ſhould be a ſupply 
of new dung prepared, and the old taken quite away, or 
mixed up with this new dung, to renew the heat, which, if 
it works kindly, will be ſufficient to laſt the ſeaſon. Theſe 
Walls are covered with glaſſes or oiled paper, in the ſame 
manner as the Fire-walls, avd the trees muſt be treated the 
ſame way; but there muſt be more care taken to open the 
glaſſes againſt theſe Walls, whenever the weather will per- 
mit, otherwiſe the ſteam of the dung will occafion a great 
dampneſs through the Wall, which, if pent. in about the 
trees, will be'very pernictous to them, eſpecially at the time 
they are in flower. | | 
By this method fome gardeners have forced long Walls, 
filled with old well-grown fruit-trees, which have produced 
great quantities of fruit annually, which has well anſwered 
their expence; but, as in many parts of England it will be 
very difficult to procure a ſufficient quantity of new dun 
for this purpoſe, the Fire-walls are moſt uſeful, and 1 
expenſive, | | | 
WALL-FLOWER.- See CurinanTaus. 
- WAENUT: See JueLans. 
WALTHERIA. Lin. Gen. Plant. 741. 

The CyaracTeERs are, Y 
The flower has a cup-ſhaped permanent empalement of one leaf, 
cut into five points at the brim; it has five heart-ſhaped petals 
and five lamina, joined in a cylinder, terminated by looſe ſum- 
mits, and an Few. germen, ſupporting a fingle fyle, crowned by 
a. bifid ftigma. The germen turns to an oval capſule with one 
cell, inclofing one obtuſe ſeed. 

The Species are, 5 
1. WaTTRHERIA (Americana) foliis ovalibus ſerratis pli- 
catis dentatis floribus pedunculatis capitulis. Lin. Sp. 941. 


ing in cluſters upon very long fool. ſtalls, at the wwings of the 
branches. by | 
2. WALTHER1a (Indica) foliis ovatis ſerratis nervoſis, 
floribus confertis alaribus ſeſſilibus. Waltheria with owal, 
awed, weined leaves, and cluſtered flowers fitting cloſe at the 
wings of the talk. 9 

The firſt fort grows naturally in both Indies; this riſes 
with a ſhrubby branching ſtalk to.the height of eight or ten 
feet, covered with ſoft hairs. The leaves are placed alter- 
nately upon long foot-ltalks; they are hairy and ſoft, hav- 


eir ſhoots, and form their buds, for the next year's 
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in their-gardens. The method which theſe people follow is 


Waltheria wvith oblong, oval, ſawed leaves, and flowers grow: | 
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ing ſeveral longitudinal veins. From the wings of the 
branches ariſe the foot · ſtalks, terminated by cluſters of ve 
ſmall yellow flowers, which juſt peep out of their hairy ſoft 
empalements; under each cluſter is placed 4 ſmall leaf of 
the ſame ſhape with thoſe below. The flowers are ſucceeded 
by a ſingle ſeed, wrapped in the empalement of the flower. 
The ſecond fort grows naturally at Campeachy, from 
whence the ſeeds were ſent me. The ſtalks of this are lig- 
[neous ; they riſe fix or ſeven feet high, dividing into ſeveral: 
branches, which are leſs hairy than thoſe of the former ſort. 
The leaves are oval, of a yellowiſh green colour, ſawed on 
their edges, and hairy, but are not ſo ſoft as thoſe of the 
former, having many veins running from the midrib, ſtand- 


ing upon long foot-ſtalks. The flowers are very ſmall, 
ions, and are collected into round cluſters, having very 
ſhort foot ſtalks cloſe to the wings of the leaves. 

Theſe plants are propagated by ſeeds, which muſt be 
ſown on a hot-bed; and when the plants are fit to tranſ- 
plant, they muſt be each planted into a ſeparate ſmall pot, 
and plunged into a freſh hot-bed, and afterward treated in 
the ſame manner as other tender plants from the ſame coun- 
try, ſo muſt be kept in the bark-ſtove, otherwiſe they will 
not thrive in England. The ſecond year the plants will. 
flower, and produce good ſeeds ; but they may be continued. 
three or four years, if the plants are often ſhifted, and their 
roots pared, to keep them within compaſs; for if they are. 
permitted to remain long undiſturbed in the tan-bed, their 
roots will run out through the holes in the bottom of the 
pots, and extend to a great diſtance in the tan-bed; and 
when this happens, if their roots are torn, or cut off, the 
plants ſeldom furvive it. When the plants root into the 
tan, they grow very luxuriant, and cannot be kept within, 
reaſonable compaſs ; but on their roots being diſturbed, their 
branches will hang, and their. leaves ſhrivel up, and drop 
off; therefore, to keep theſe plants within bounds, they 
ſhould be drawn up, out of the tan, at leaſt once in fix- 
weeks, during the fummer ſeaſon, and the plants ſhifted - 
out of the pots once in three months; with this management 
the laſt ſort may be continued ſeveral years, but the firſt: 
ſeldom lives longer than two years. inns 

WARNERIA, Yellow-root. 

The CHARACTERS are, 

The flower has no ement ; it has three roundiſh petals, 
which fall off wery ſoon, and a great number of awl-ſhaped © 


| famina, terminated by oval ſummits, with ſeveral roundiſh ger- 


men, ſupporting a ſhort flyle, crowned by a permanent bifid iigma. 
he germen afterward turns to a roundiſb fruit, compoſed cf many 
acini like the Strawberry, each having one cell, including a ſings - 
feed. 
We have but one Sports of this genus, viz. 

WaRNBERIA (Canaden/is.) Warneria of Canada; Telloau- 
root, or Hydraſtis. Lin. 

I have given the title of Warneria to this genus in honour - 
of Richard Warner, Eſq; of Woodford in Eſſex, who is a 
very curious botaniſt, and is poſſeſſed of a large collection 
of curious plants, of which he is very commuyicative to all 
lovers of plants. This title of the plant was given by me 
to it long before Dr. Linnzus's ſecond volume of his Syſtema 
Natura was publiſhed, in which he has given to this plant 
the title of Hydraſtis ; the characters of which were ſent - 
him from England, but he had not ſeen the plant. 

It grows naturally in Penſylvania, from whence the roots 
were ſent me by Dr. Benſel. The root is fleſhy, of an irre- 
gular form, 'and a deep yellow colour, ſending out one or 
two ſtalks about ten inches high; toward the bottom of 
theſe is one large, roundiſh, indented leaf, ſtanding upon 
a foot-ſtalk ; the upper part of each ſtalk is garniſhed by a 
ſmaller leaf, of the ſame form as the lower, which embraces . 


the talk, which is terminated by fingle white flowers, _ | 
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poſed of three peu, which drop off in a few han ater | an this ſuppoſition it could, not 


they expand, leaving a great number of faming. with the 
Mes naked. The germen: | 

a very like that of the Dew » having 
A Ch acini 


{dwg in a Pot of-1 4 . earth. ſoon after they are ripe. 
. Pacing the pot in ſhade Gill agtymn, when it may be put 
under a. frame for the winter ; the plants will apear in the: 
ſpring, chen ſhould be. placed in ſhade till their leaves de- 
cay, when the roots may be tranſplanted in a ſhady border, 
+where they may remain to flower. 1 | 

"WATER is one of the moſt conſiderable requiſites be- 


many acini 


longing to a garden; if a er be withont it, it brings | 


certain mortality upon whatſoever is planted, My aber 
the great ya. in ſummer are allayed, which would in- 
Faun burn up moſt plants, had we not the help of Water 
to qualify the exceſſive heats; belides, as to noble ſeats, 
the deanty that Water will add, in making jet d' eau, and 
caſcades, which are ſome of the nobleſt ornaments of a 


The qualities of Water. 


Sir Iſaac Newton defines Water (when pure) to be a very 
fluid. falt, volatile, and void of all ſavour and taſte, and it 
ſeems to conſiſt of ſmall, hard, porous, ſpherical particles 
of equal diameters, and equal ſpecific. gravities; and alſo 
that there are between them ſpaces ſo large, and ranged in. 
{ich a manner, as to be pervious on all ſides. 

Their ſmoothneſs accounts for their ſliding eaſily over the 
ſurfaces of one another. io var al 

Their ſphericity keeps them from touching one another 
in more points than one, and by both. theſe their frictions, 
in ſliding over one another, are rendered the leaſt poſſible. 

The hardneſs of them accounts for the incompreſſibility 
of Water, when it is free from the intermixture of air. 

The poroſity of Water is ſo very great, that there is at 
leaft forty times as much ſpace as matter in it, for Water is 
nineteen times ſpecifically lighter than. gold, and of conſe- 

gence rarer in the ſame proportion; but gold will, by preſ- 
2 let Water. paſs through its pores, and therefore may be 
ſuppoſed to have (at leaft) more pores than ſolid parts. 
r. Boerhaave is of opinion, that if Water could be had 
alone and pure, it would have all the requiſites of an ele- 


ment, and be as ſimple as fire; but there has been no ex- 


pedient hitherto found out for making it ſuch, 

Rain- water, which ſeems to be the pureſt of all thoſe we 
know of, is replete with infinite exhalations: of all kinds, 
which it imbibes from the air; ſo that though it be filtred 
and diſtilled ever ſo often, yet there ſtill remain fæces. 

The pureſt of all Waters we can any way arrive at, is that 
diſtilled from ſnow, gathered in a clear, ſtill, pinching night, 
in, ſome very high place, taking none but the outer, or ſu- 
perficial part thereof. By a number of repeated diſtillations 
thereof, the greateſt part of the earth, and other fæces, 
may be ſeparated from it; and this is what we muſt be con- 
tent to call pure Water. 


Of the flaidity of Water. 


Water, ſays Dr. Boerhaave, is fluid, but the fluidity is 
not ny thereto; for naturally it is of the chryſtalline 
kind, and accordingly, wherever-a,certain. degree of fire 
is. wanting, there we ſee Water become ice. That this. ice 
is the proper effect of the want of heat, and not of any ad- 
ditional ſpicula introduced into the Water, as Mariotte and 
Others l is evident enough, were it only hence, that 


including one 


on after ſwell, and compoſe | 


| 


ings | veſſel with Water, and narrowly watched wi 


| ſhews what 


| 


WAT 


the ſubſtance 
bodies, as we find it does, even that of metals. ng 
This, Water, in its. ſtate of ſolution, never remains at reſt; 


the French with the help of microſcopes; and is farthe 

' firmed by this, chat if a lictle ſaffron be ſ +. 
middle of a veſſch full of Wates, the ſaffron colour will in a 
| lixtle time form, as it were, a kind of atm around, 
and at length be diffuſed through the whole Water. Now 
this could no way be effected without a motion of the wa- 
tery particles among each other. Add, that if you caſt a 
quantity of the drieſt ſalt, in the coldeſt weather into Water 
it will ſoon, de difſolyed, which argues Wa continual motion 
of the particles of that element. Ls | 


He adds, that he had more than once 61 1 A 


large wide 


a good mi- 
eroſcope, but could. never perceive it without ſome ſort. of 
undulatory motion. | Wer | 


Water learce ever continues two moments exaQly of the 
ſame weight, but is always varying more or leſs, by reaſon 


of the air and fire. contained in it. Thus, if you lay a 
| piece of pure limpid ice. in a nice balance, yon will find-ic 
continue in eq ilibrio. The expanſion of Water in boiling, 
'vity of Water. | SE r 

This uncertainty makes it difficult to fix the ſpecific gra · 
'vity of Water, in order to ſettle its degree of purity ; but 


procure is, that which weighs 880 times as much as air. 
However, neither have we any tolerable ſtandard for air, 
'for Water being ſo much heavier than air, the more Water 
1 in 2 * courſe muſt it be; as in 
effect, rinci weight of the atmoſphere 
ſeems to - — de W ater. | 

Of all Waters, the pureſt is that which falls in rain in a. 
cold ſeaſon, and a fill day; and this we muſt be content 
to take for elementary Water. The Rain-water in ſummer, 
or when the atmoſphere is in commotion, it is certain, muſt 
contain infinite kinds of heterogeneous matter. Thus, if 
vou gather the Water that falls after a thunder-clap in a 
ſultry ſummer's day, and let it ſtand and ſettle, you will 
find a real ſalt ſticking at the bottom; but in winter, e 
cially when it freezes, the exhalations are but few, ſo that 
the rain falls without much adulteration ;- and hence, what 
is thus gathered in the morning, is found of pood uſe for 
— away ſpots in the face, and that gat from ſnow, 
againſt inflammations in the eye. Yet this Rain-water, 
with all its purity, may be filtred and diſtilied a thouſand 
times, and it will ſtill leave ſome faces behind it; ſa that 
to procure the pureſt Water poſſible, a man muſt look for 


| it in a ſpacious plain in the winter time, when the earth is 


covered with ſnow, and its pores locked up with froſt. 
The next in point of purity is Spring-water. This, ac- 
cording to Dr. Halley, is collected from the air itſelf, which, 
being ſaturated with Water, and coming to be condenſed by 
the evening's cold, is driven againſt the cold tops of moun- 
tains, where, being farther condenſed and collected, it gleets 


| down or diſtils, as much as in an alembic. 


Spring-water becomes the better by running, for during 


| all its courſe, it is depoſiting what heterogeneous matters it 
contained; but while the river drives on its Waters in an 


uninterrupted ſtream, all its ſalts, with all the vegetable and 


from the ground it waſhes gradually, either ſink to the bot- 


tom, or are driven to the ſhore. 


bodies. 


Having 


its parts are in pexpetual motion, as was firſt diſcovered by 


this we may ſay in the general, that the pureſt Water we can 
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animal matters drained into it, either from exhalations, or 


But what Water deſcends. from ſprings. on the tops of | 
mountains, is generally pretty free from heterogeneous 


war 
Having treated of the p 


I ſhall next conſider it as eſſentially neceſſary in gardens for 
aſe, as alſo of the beauty which Water adds to gardens, 
where it can be obtained in plenty, if it is properly diſ- 
poſed ; and frſt of its uſe... 
In.the kitchea-garden Water is abſolately neceſſary, for 

without it there can be little expected ; therefore in ſuch 

laces where there cannot be a ſupply of Water obtained for 
— or ponds, wells muſt be dug; and where the depth 
to the Water is too great to be raiſed by pumps, there muſt 
be either machines for raiſing it contrived, or it maſt be 
drawn by hand; but in fach places which are ſo — 
ſituated. as to require machines for the raifing of Water 

a great depth, there is but ſmall enc ment to make 
kitchen-gardens, becauſe the conſtant ſupplying of Water in 
thoſe dry ſituations, will be attended with great expence ; 
and generally the produce of ſuch land is of little worth, 
eſpecially in dry ſeaſons. 

Where kitchen-gardens are ſupplied with Water from 
wells, there ſhould be a contrivance of ciſterns, into 
which the Water ſhould be raiſed, to be expoſed to the ſan 
and aur ſome time before it is uſed ; for the rawneſs of this 
Water, when freſh drawn from wells, is not agreeable to the 
growth of vegetables; ſo that where large ponds are in the 
neighbourhood of theſe gardens, from whence the Water 
can be led into them, that is by much the beſt for the 
growth of tables; next to this, River-water is to be 
preferred, eſpecially from thoſe rivers which run through or 
near large towns, where the Water is fattened by the ſoil 
thrown into the rivers; but the Water of ſome very clear 


rivers. is as hard as that from the deepeſt ſprings, 2 | 


through gravel: or ſand ; but the ſprings iſſuing throu 
chalk, = generally much ſofter. 198 18 P 
If good Water can be obtained in plenty from the neigh- 
bourhood of the kitchen-garden, then there ſhould be two 
or three baſons made in different = of the garden; fo 
that no part of the garden ſhould too far diſtant from 
the Water, for where the Water is to be carried to a con- 
fiderable diſtance, the.expence of labour will be great, and 
there will be great danger of the plants ſuffering from their 
being but ſparingly watered, labourers being very apt to 
flight their work, when attended with 4 if they are 
not well looked after. The fize of theſe baſons ſhould be 
in proportion to the quantity of Water which will be re- 
* or that they can be ſupplied with; but their depth 


uld not be mare than four feet, for when they are deeper, 


there is danger of perſons being drowned, if by accident 
they ſhould fall into them; beſides Water, when ve 
1s not ſo well warmed and tempered by the ſun and air as 
when it is ſhallow ; therefore the Water of ſhallow baſons 
is beſt for the uſe of gardens. | 

In making of theſe baſons, there muſt be cular re- 
2 had to the natural foil of the garden, for in looſe ſandy 

nd there will require much care in making of the clay- 
walls ſo as to hold Water; but where the ground is loamy, 


or inclining to clay, there will be little difficulty in making | 


baſons, and the clay-walls need not be ſo thick. Where 
the ground 1s looſe, the clay-walls at the bottom ſhould not 
be leſs than two feet thick, and thoſe on the ſides one foot 
and a half. The clay ſhould be well wrought over and trod 
after it is taken from the pit, before it is uſed in buildin 
the Wall. The true fign of good clay is, that it be cl 
and firm, without any mixture of aal and that it be tena- 
cious and fat in handling ; as for the colour, it is no mat- 
ter whether it be green, yellow, blue, or red ; but before 
the clay is brought to the place, the baſon ſhould be dug 


out formed, for if the clay is too long expoſed to the | 


fun and air, it will not be ſo fit for uſe, eſpecially if it be 
laid in {mall parcels. 
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deep, 


roperties of Water phileſophically,, 


* * 
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The beſt time of the year for making baſons js in autumn. 
when the ſun is declining, and the weather temperate ; far 
in the ſpring of the year the eaſt and north-eaſt winds 
nerally blow, which are drying; fo that, the 8 
which are not very carefully covered as faſt as they 
made, very often crack in many places, and theſe ſma 
cracks often grow wider, and the Water will find a paſſage 
through them. The ſame inconveniency happens from 
the violent heat of the ſun in ſummer; for when the clay 
dries faſt, it will be very difficult (not to ſay impoſſible) to 
revent its cracking, and theſe will let off the Water; and 
if the clay-wall mould not be well made at firſt, it will be 
very difficult to mend it after; beſides the uncertainty there 
is in finding out the places through which the Water finds 
a paſſage, which is ſeldom done without ſtrictly examining - 
every part of the clay. | 
When the ground is dug out level, where the baſon is 
deſigned, the clay muſt be brought in, and laid very care- 
fully in the bottom, being very careful that no dirt, or 
ſmall ſtones, be mixed with the clay; and there muſt be 
ſome Water thrown from time to time upon it, as it is cloſely 
trod by mens naked feet, and then it muſt be rammed very 
cloſe: in the performance of this, there muſt be great care 
taken that every part of the clay is equally kneaded and” 
rammed, withcut which there will be great danger. of the- 
Water making its way through thoſe parts of the clay which 
are not well · wrought. After the bottom is finiſhed with 
clay, there ſhould be a ſtratum of coarſe gravel laid over 
it about four or five inches thick, which will greatly ſecure 
the clay-wall, and render the Water clear ; but where the 
baſons are large, ſo that the clay-walls are long in making. 
the clay ſhould be covered with moiſt litter, to prevent its 
drying, which may be taken off when the whole is fniſhed, 
to lay on the gravel ; but if part of the fide-walls are finiſhed 
before this is done, it will be the better, becauſe there may 
be ſome Water let into the baſon as ſoon as the gravel is 
laid, which will prevent the clay from cracking ; then the - 
walls round the fide of the baſon muſt be carried up with 
| the fame care as hath been directed for the bottom, ob- 
ſerving alſo to cover the clay firſt with litter while the work 
is carrying on, and afterward lay it with coarſe gravel ;. 
and as the walls are finiſhed round, the Water may. be let 
in, to ſecure the clay from drying or cracking. 
When the whole is finiſhed, the upper part of the walls 
| muſt be laid with turf, which will ſecure them from being 
broken, and prevent the ſun from penetrating the clay ; but 
| before this is done, there muſt be a ſtratum of fand laid 
upon the clay four or five inches thick, and upon this a- 
thin ſtratum of good earth laid, for the Graſs to take root 
in. The bed of ſand will prevent the Graſs: from aun 
into the clay; and this will alſo keep out the froſt, whic 
wiil penetrate the clay, where there is not a 8 of 
ſand to ſecure it, and by being frozen and ſwelled, and af- 
terward drying, the clay is very apt to crack in many places. 
| The turf on the fide of the bafon ſhould be laid as far down 
as the Water is apt to fhrink, that no part of the clay may 
be wholly expoſed to the weather, for the reaſcus before - 
ven. 
Where theſe bafons are made, there ſhould be no trees 
ing near, for the roots of trees or ubs will extend 
— * to the clay-walls, and by penetrating them, will 
occaſion fiſſures, through which the Water will find an eaſy 
; paſſage ; and where tall trees are growing near baſons or 
nds, the ſhaking of the trees with violent winds is apt o 
ke the clay-walls, and occafion cracks in them, there- 
fore theſe cautions are neceſſary to be obſerved. 
ln ſome countries, where clay cannot be eafily procured, 
the walls of thefe baſons are frequently made of chalk, 


which is beaten into fine powder, and made into a fort of 
Molt; 
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mortar ; and with this the walls are made, by ramming and 
working it very hard and em- Theſe baſongs hold Water 
very well where they can be well ſapplicd with Water, ſo as 
not to be too long dry, for when it 2 the ſun and 
wind dry the chalk, and cauſe it to crack, and theſe cracks 
"commonly extend through the thickneſs of the walls, ſo. as 
to let off the Water. . 
There are others who build their walls with brick laid in 
terrace, which is a good method for ſuch places where the 
ground is very looſe and ſandy, becauſe the walls, when 
well built, will ſapport the looſe earth from falling or ſettling 
away from the ſides j but Where terrace is uſed, the walls 


ſhould not be long dry and expoſed, for the heat is apt to 


crack. the terrace. e 

Some perſons make a cement of powdered tile and lime, 
two- thirds of the former to one-third. of the latter, being 
very careful in the mixing of it not to add too much Water, 
but to labour it well in the beating, which is a principal 
thing to be obſerved. With this cement they cover the 


by buttrefles of the. fame.materials, 
tances ; or if the walls ate made of 4 
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on the ſurfac 


ly.af 
Water, and the ground is well adapted tg hold. it. There 
can be no greater beauty than that which, Water affords to 
a ſeat, provided it is properly diſpoſed ; thereture 1 ſhall * | 


ſome general hints, by which perſons may be dir in 
2 8 large pieces of Water, ſo as to render them 
utiful. | | 


In thoſe places where there is a command of running 
Water, it will be a great additional beauty, becauſe the 
Water will always be much clearer, ſo more beautiful than - 
ſtill Water; befides, if it moves with any degree of velo- 
city, there may be one or more falls of Water contrised, 
which will ſtill add to the beauty, In the conducting of 
this Water, the level of the ground muſt be carefully taken, 
for the great fkill in the contriving of rivers, or other pieces 
of Water, is in the ſaving of expence in the digging ; there- 
fore where the ground is naturally low, the Water . ſhould 
be conducted through theſe low parts, and never epdeavour 
to carry it through higher ground; for in ſuch, places the 
banks will be ſo high as to ſhut out the Gght of the Water, 
Rr who ſtand at a little diſtance from it, on either 
e, unleſs the Water 1s very broad; and where it is ſo, the 
eye is thrown t) a con ſiderable diſtance over the ſurſace of 


where the upper 


| ſider able. „ n 11 a 


bete there is the expener ii 
lange heads, the whole will appeur leſs beautiful than where 


1 
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the Watery by the ſteepneſs of the denke, therefore the flopes 
om the ſidde of Water ſhould alway@be made us eaſy 25 poſ- 
ſible t nor ſhould they be made flat, with ſharp edges on 
che top (as is too! generally'prattiſed 2) for theſe tiff regu- 
lar ſlopes are not near ſo pleaſing as thoſe Which are made 
benen convex, for the eye will flide over theſe to the Water, 
waving no ridge to cut the ſight, aud at a" ſmall diſtance 
there will be no nce of a cut, as will always be ſeen 
part of the flope is finiſhed in a ſharp angle; 
and the great ſkill is to contrive, that as much of the ſur- 
face of the Water may appear to the fight as poſſible, 

In moſt of the old gardens; where there are pieces of 
Water, there is nothing more common than to ſee them 
brought into regular figures, ſuch as long ftrait canals, or 
baſons, either round or polygoual, ſo that all the bounda- 


ries of the Water are ſeen at one view; but the ſe, however 


large may be their extent ure not nvar fo pleaſing as where 
the Water is ſo conducted, as that the termin ition may be 


ſeen as little g&@ poſſible ; or hen the Water is loft fromthe 


ſight by ſome gentle eaſy turns, the imagination may be 
led to ſuppoſe the ſurface of the Water extended to a conſl- 
derable diſtance; ſo that ſometimes ſmal pieces of Water 
are ſo artfully contrived, as to make them appear ve | 


As in the old file of laying out gardens the Water was 
generally wrought into regular ſtrait canals, which corre- 
ſponded with the trait fe, helpes,* and regular lines of 
trees, which were then ceſly ſtudied, fo; as the taſte al- 
tered. from this ſtiff method of diſpoling gardens, to that 
which approached nearer to nature in the forming of rivers, 
og other large pieces of Water, thoſe who have ſucceeded 
beſt have al ways had great regard to the natural fireation 
of the ground, ſo as to lead the Water h the natural 
bellows whereby the) gtcat,expence of digging” is ſaved 
ani by coattiving to makerche bead in lomE'narrow part of 
the ground, it may betdonet ata much leſsrexpence, and 
wilt he betten ſrcured · than where the head is of great ex- 


test therefore, ĩt is better either to ſhortem the extent of 


the Water, or to carry it further, aceordimg to the natural 


fi tuation of the ground than to terminate it where it ma 


oceafion; great expence ; and it is always obſerved, that 
in the making of theſe 


nature is chiefly conſulted s for nothing can be more un- 


ſightly than thoſe extenfive heads which are fomerimes made 
to pieces of Water which, riſe 6x or eight feet, and ſome- 


times much more, above the ſurface of the ground, wheteby 
the Water is hid from the fight, to thoſe perſons who are 
ſituated on that fe of the head, and = large bank of earth 
ſhuts'up the view; and ſometimes theſe heads are fo fituated, 
as to appear in fight of the houſe, or from a principal part 
of the gardens, which is a yery:greatabſurdity. '* © 
Since the-taſte has been altered in the di ſpoſition of gar- 
dens, and a more natural methad has been purſued by per- 
ſons of judgment, there have been great improvements made 
in the diſtribution of Water, ſo as to render it truly orna- 
mental to the ſeats where they are placed; but there are 
ſome, who, by pretending to imitate. or copy from theſe 
works, have erred.as-much in making ſo many ſhort un- 
natural turns in their Water, as thoſe before - mentioned have 
done by their regular Rrait ſides; for in what is uſualiy 
termed ſerpentine rivers, nothing is more common than to 
ſee a {mall ſurface of Water twiſted in ſo many ſhort turns, 
as that many of them appear at one view; and theſe wind- 
ings are often made like parts of circles, with ſuch an air 
of ſtiffneſs, as to render them equally diſagreeable with any 
the moſt ſtudied figures, to perſons of good taſte. Another 
thing is alſo common to theſe unnatural pieces of Water, 
which is, their being made of the ſame width in every part, 
N which 


ry con- 
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which ould always be avoided, for nothing 
tiful than to ſte the Water extend to a | 


places, and to have it in others more contrafted; and this 


may be generally done at a much lefs expence than the other, 
where 


18 more bean- | 
arge ſurface in ſome | 


WAT 
The CrHanacTers are, | 
The flower has a permanent ſpatha (or forath) <vbich divides 
into tauo parts almoſt to the bottom; it is of one petal. The tube 


is long, a little curved, and ſwells at the upper ; the rim 


e natural fite of the ground is well conſidered, 
which ſhould be done with the utmoſt care, before any work 
of this ſort is begun, for want of which many perſons have 
repented after having been at great expence. 

There is alſo material thing to be obſerved, in 
the fituatian of large pieces of Water, which is, never to 


| is cut inte fix obtuſe ſegments, which ſpread open. It has three 
long flamina, which are terminated by profirate oblong 
Summits, and a roundiſh three-cornercd germen, ſupporting a 
Slender flyle a little lenger than the lamina, crowned by three 
bifid fligmas. The germen afterward turns to a roundifþ three- 
cornered capſule, ha vi 


extend them ſo near to the houſe, as that they may annoy 
it, by the damp, which the vapours exhaling from the 
Water may occaſion, eſpecially when expoſed to the wind, 


which will at times drive the vapours toward the houſe, and 


thereby render the habitation unhealthy, and deftroy the 
furniture ; therefore it is mach better to walk out to ſee the 


ng three cells, opening with three valves, 
each containing three or four roundiſh ſeeds. 

This has been titled by Dr. Trew, Mariana flore rubello, 
before he had been acquainted with the name which I had 
applied to it; but he has ſince informed me by a letter, 
that as I had raiſed the plants from ſeeds, he would ſup- 


preſs his title, and adopt mine, who he thought had the 

moſt right to give it ; and that he rather chuſes to do fo, 

| becauſe the figure he has publiſhed of it was drawn from 
the plant in the Chelſea garden. 


The Streiks are, 

1. WarsoN iA (Meriana) floribus infondibuliformibus 
ſubzqualibus. Vaſſenia with funnel ſbaped leaves, and equal 
flowers. | 

2. WaTsORNIA (Humili:) foliis gladiolatis majoribus, 
Dwarf Watſenia with feoord-ſbaped leaves, and larger leaves. 

Theſe plants grow naturally at the Cape of Good Hope, 
and were raiſed from feeds, which were brought from thence 
in the Chelſea garden. The deſcription of the firſt ſort : 


Water, than to ſacrifice the habitation for the pleaſure of 
ſeeing it from the houſe ; nor ſhould the Water be ſo ſituated, 
as that the ſurface may be level with the floor of the houſe, 
for there is generally ſome moiſture, which will percolate 
through the veins of the earth, enough to occaſion ſo much 
damp, as to render the lower part of the houſe unwhole- 
ſome ; and where there is a conſiderable damp in the foun-- 
dation of a houſe, part of it will aſcend upward, and ren- 
e therefore great care ſhould be had 
as to This, 

Where perſons are not ſo happily ſituated, as to have the 
command of a conſtant running Water, but yet from ſome 


neighbouring reſervoirs or ponds can be ſupplied with it, The root is bulbous, compreſſed, and ſhaped like a 
there may be ſome agreeable pieces of Water contrived, | kidney, covered with a fibrous brown ſkin. The leaves are 
both for uſe and beauty, eſpecially where there is a large | ſword-ſhaped, about a foot — Toup an inch broad, ending 
ſupply, for otherwiſe it will be better to contract the defign ; | in points ; the two fides have ſharp edges, but the middle 
for nothing can be more ridiculous than that of having | is thicker, and has a prominent midrib z they are of a dark 
either — or rivers defigned, where they cannot be ſup- | green colour, and riſe immediately from the root. The 


plied with Water in the dry ſeaſons, when there is the greateſt 
want of it, both for uſe and pleaſure. | 

In thoſe places where there is'a great ſcarcity of Water, 
there ſhould be reſervoirs contrived, into which the 
Water which deſcends from the hills and rifing 22 may 
be led ; fo that a large body of Water may be collected 
during the rainy ſeaſon, for a ſupply in time of drought ; 
theſe reſervoirs, when large, may contain as much Water as 
may be neceſſary for the uſe of the houſe and gardens ; but 
thele can rarely ſupply Water enough for beauty, therefore 
in ſuch ſituations it ſhould not be attempted. 

As Water never appears ſo well, as when it 1s ſituated 
near woods, ſo in the contrivance of rivers, or pieces of 
Water, they ſhould be fo placed as to have planting near, 
that the contraſt between the wood and Water ma —_ 
as perfect as ble; and in ſome places, where the Water 
can be ſeen through the open groves, between the ſtems of 
large trees, it will add greatly to the beauty of the place ; 
but where the Water is 1 to terminate, the head ſhould 
be 2s much concealed as poſſible, by cloſe plantations of 
evergreen trees, which may be faced with Alders and 
weeping Willows, planted cloſe on the ſides of the Water, 
ſo as that their brauches may hang over; and if the Water | the ſeeds ripen in July. 
is contraſted, and led through theſe trees with a gentle The ſecond fort is much leſs than the firſt ; the leaves 
winding, it may ſeem to run much farther, and to commu- | are fhorter, and not quite ſo broad; the flower-ſtalk ſeldom 
nicate with a larger body of Water at a diſtance ; in the | riſes above a foot high, and the flowers are ranged cloler 
contriving of which, the greateſt art is to make it appear as | upon the ſtalk; they are alſo of a deeper red colour. : 
natural as poflible ; for the leſs art there appears in theſe | Theſe plants are 4 by offsets from the root, in 
things, the longer they will pleaſe, and the more they will | the ſame manner as the Crocus or Gladiolus. The time 
be eſteemed by perſons of good judgment. for tranſplanting of the roots is in Auguſt, ſoon after the 

WATSONI Fl s decay ; the larger roots muſt be each put into a ſepa- 
The title of this genus is given to it in honour of my | rate pot filled with light freſh earth, and _ be pla in 
Jearncd friend Dr. William Watſon, F. R. S. whoſe know- | the open air till toward the end of October, when the leaves 
ledge in the ſcience of botany juſtly demands this tribute. | will begin to appear above — at which time it will be 


$ proper 


Ik comes out from the root between the leaves, and riſes 
a foot and a half high. The flowers are produced from 
the fide, ſtanding alternately at about an inch and a half 
diftance from joy. other; they have each a ſpatha or ſheath, 
com of two leaves, which are joined at their baſe, 
where they are broad, but gradually fegen to their points. 
Before the flowers appear, they are of the ſame green co- 
lour with the ſtalk, and are divided, a ſmall part of their 
length incloſing the flower, but afterward they are ſplit al- 
moſt to the bottom, and wither before the flowers decay, 
becoming dry, and wrap round the ſeed · veſſel. The tube 
of the flower is an inch and a half long, narrow at the baſe, 
a little curved, ſwelling much larger above. The rim is 
divided into fix obtuſe ſegments, which ſpread open; the 
flower is of a red copper colour on the outfide, but of a 
deeper red within; it has three ſtamina, which are incurved, 
terminated by oblong ſummits, of a dark brown colour, 
faſtened in the middle to the apex of the ſtamina, lying 
proſtrate. At the bottom of the tube of the petal 1s fitua 
an oval three-cornered germen, ſupporting a ſlender ſtyle a 
little longer than the ſtamina, crowned by three bifid re- 
flexed ſtigmas. The flowers generally appear in May, and 


— 
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proper to remove them into. ſhelter ; for as this plant is a 
native — vRon country, it will require to be ſcreened 
from froſt. g 


The beſt way of treating theſe roots is to plunge the pots 


into an old bed of tanners bark, which has loſt its heat, in 
October; this bed ſhould be covered with a frame, the 
glaſſes of which ſhould be drawn off every day in mild wea- 
ther, that they may enjoy as much free air as poſſible, to 
prevent their drawing up weak; but they muſt be covered 
in bad weather, and ſcreened from froſt. The latter end 
of April, when they begin to put out their flower-italks, 
the pots ſhould be removed to an airy glaſs-cafe, where they 
may ftand to flower; and when the flowers are decayed, 
they ſhould be plated in the open air to perfe their ſeeds. 

The offsets and ſmall roots may be planted three or four 
in a pot, according to their ſize, and ſhould have the ſame 
treatment as the larger roots the firſt year, and by that time 
twelvemonth they will be. ſtrong enough to flower, ſo ſhould 
have ſeparate pots. | 

WILDERNESSES, if rightly fituated, artfully contrived, 
and judiciouſly planted, are my * ornaments to a fine 
garden, but it is rare to fee theſe ſo well executed in gar- 
dens as could be wiſhed, nor are they often judiciouſly fitu- 
ated ; ſor they are frequently ſo ſituated as to hinder a diſ- 
tant proſpect, or elſe are not judiciouſly planted ; the latter 
of which is ſcarce ever to be found in any of our moſt 
magnificent gardens, very few of their deſigners ever ſtudy- 


ing the natural grew th of trees, ſo as to place them in ſuch 


manner as not to c bſtruct the fight to the view; I ſhall there- 
fore briefly ſet down what has occurred to me from time to 
time, when I have confidered theſe parts of gardens ; where- 
by a perſon will be capable to form an idea of the true 
beauties, which ought always to be ſtudicd in the contri- 


xance of Wildernefles. 


1. Wilderneſſes ſhould always be proportioned to the ex- 
tent of the gardens in which they are made, that they may 


correſpond in magnitude with the other parts of the gar- 


den, for it is very ridiculous to ſee a large Wilderneſs plant- 
ed with tall trees in a ſmall ſpot of ground; and, on the 
other hand, nothing can be more abſurd than to ſee little 
paltry ſquares, or quarters of Wilderneſs work, in a mag- 
nificent large garden, | | 

Wilderneſſes ſhould never be placed too near the habita- 
tion, , becauſe the great quantity of moifture, which is per- 
ſpired from the trees, will cauſe a damp unwholefome air 
about the houſe, which is often of ill conſequence. Nor 
ſhould they be fituated fo as to obſtruct any aiſtant proſpect 
of the country, which ſhould always be preſerved where- 
ever it can, be obtained, there being nothing ſo agreeable to 
the mind as an unconfined proſpect of the adjacent country 
but where the fight is confined within the limits of the gar- 
den from its ſituation, then there is nothing ſo agreeable to 
terminate the proſpect, as a beautiful ſcene of the various 
kinds of trees judiciouſly planted ; and if it is ſo contrived, 
that the termination 1s planted circularly with the concave 
toward the fight, it will have a much better effect than if 


it end in ftrait lines or angles, which are never ſo agreeable - 


to the mind, therefore thoſe lines ſhould be broken. 
The trees ſhould alſo be adapted to the ſize of the plan- 
tation, for it is very abſurd to ſee tall trees plarſted in ſmall 


ſquares of a little garden; and ſo likewiſe, if in large de- 


figns the plantation has only ſmall ſhrubs, it will have a 
mean appearance. 

The walks muſt alſo be propertioned to the fize of the 
ground, and not make large walks in a ſmall Wilderneſs, 
nor too many walks, though ſmaller, whereby the greateſt 
part of the ground 1s employed' in walks; nor ſhould the 
grand walks of a large, Wilderneſs be too ſmall, both of 
which are equally faulty. Theſe walks ſhould not be en- 


tered immediately from thoſs of the pleaſure-garden, but 


to divide the whole compaſs of ground, either into ſquares, 


and openings Roſes, Honeyſackles, Spirza frutex, and other 


evergreens, ſo deſigned as to make the ground appear much 
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rather be led into by a ſmall private walk, which will ren. 
der it more entertaining. CSE] 
The old formal method of contriving Wildernefſes was 


angles, circles, or other figures, making the walks corre- 
ſpondent to them, planting the fides .of the walks with 
hedges of Lime, Elm, Hornbeam, &c. and the quarters 
within were planted with various kinds of trees promiſcu- 
ouſly without order ; but this can by no means be efteemed 
a judicious method, becauſe firſt hereby there will he a 
t expence in keeping the hedges of a large Wilderneſs 
in good order by ſhearing them, which, inſtead of being 
beautiful are rather the reverſe; for as theſe parts of a gar- 
den ſhould, in a great meaſure, be defigned from nature, 
whatever has the {tiff appearance of art, does by no means 
correſpond therewith ; befides, theſe hedges are generally 
trained up ſo high, as to obſtruQ the ſight from the ſtems 
__ tall trees in the quarters, which ought never to be 
ne. 7 | 
In the next place the walks are commonly made to inter- 
ſect each other in angles, which alſo ſhew too formal and 
trite for ſuch plantations, and are by no means comparable 
to ſuch walks as have the appearance of meanders or laby- 


rinths, where the eye cannot diſcover more than twenty oer 


thirty yards in length. Theſe ſhould 'now and then lead 
into an open piece of Graſs; and if in the middle part of 
the Wilderneſs there is contrived a large opening, in the 
center of which may be erected a dome or banquetting- 
houſe, ſurrounded with a green plat of Graſs, it will be a 
confiderable addition to the beauty of the place. 

From the ſides of the walks and openings the trees ſhould 
riſe gradually above each other, to the middle of the quar- 
ters, where ſhonld always be planted the largeſt-growin 
trees which ſhould appear to view, it will have a very 15 
ferent effect from the common method, where the trees are 
planted large and ſmall without order.. | 

In theſe plantations there may be planted next the walks 


kinds of low flowering ſhrubs, which may be always kept 
within compaſs ; and at the foot of them, near the ſides of 
the walks, may be planted Primroſes, Violets, Daffodils, and 
many other ſorts of wood flowers, to appear as in a natural 
wood. Behind theſe ſhould be planted Syringas, Cytiſuſes, 
Althza frutex, Mezereons, and other flowering ſhrubs of a 
middle growth, which may be backed with other flowering 
ſhrubs of a large growth. | 

In ſmall gardens, where there is not room for theſe mag- 
nificent Wilderneſſes, there may be ſome riſing clumps of 


larger than it is in reality; and if in theſe there are ſome 
ſerpentine walks well contrived, it will greatly improve 
the places, and deceive thoſe who are unacquainted with 
the ground as to its ſize, | 

In Wilderneſſes there is but little trouble or expence after 
their firſt planting, which is an addition to their value; the 
only labour required is to keep the walks free from weeds. 
And in the quarters, if the weeds are hoed down three or 
four times in a ſummer, it will ftill add to their neatneſs. 
The trees ſhould alſo be pruned to cut out all dead wood, 
or 3 branches, where they croſs each other, and juſt 
to preſerve them within due bounds; and, as was before 
obſerved, if the ground be ſlightly dug between the trees, 
it will greatly promote their vigour. This being the whole 
labour of a Wilderneſs, it is no wonder they are ſo gene- 


rally eſteemed, eſpecially when we conſider the pleaſure they 
afford. 


SWEET WILLIAMS. See DianTrvs. 
WILLOW. See Salix. 
WILLOW. 
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WILLOW, the French. See Exitonum. 
WIND is defined to be the ſtream or current of the air, 
gether with ſuch vapours as the air carries along with it, 


or it 1s a ſenſible agitation of the air, whereby a large quan- 
tity thereof flows out of one place or region to another. 
The ancients made but four Winds, according to the four 


cardinal points, but this was quickly looked upon ay too 

oſs a diyifion. The following age added eight more to 
Wi number, which was thought too nice a ſubdividing, 
and therefore they reduced the laſt number to four, ering 


every other or middle Wind, and adding them to the ol 


account; but our ſailors; who are far beyond the ancients 
for their ſkill in navigation, have divided the horizon into 
thirty-two equal parts, adding twenty-eight to the four car- 
dinal Winds; at ing, plctyl an navigation, but of no great 
concern in natural phi olophy, unleſs it be to give a hint, 
that the Wind blows from all p 


x2 Of the qualities of Winds. 
1. . A Wind that blows from the ſea is always moiſt ; 


« in ſummer it is cold, in winter warm, unleſs the ſea be 
« frozen up.” This is well demonſtrated thus: There is 


arts of the heavens. 


vapour continually riſing out of all water (as appears even 


hence, that a quantity of water, being left a little while 


in an open veſſel, is found ſenſibly diminiſhed,) but eſpe- 
cially if it be expoſed to the ſun's rays, in which caſe the 
evaporation is beyond all expeQation. By this means the 
air incumbent on the ſea becomes impregnated with a deal 


of vapour, but the Winds blowing from off the ſea, ſweep 
theſe v 


apours along with them, and conſequently are always 
moiſt, , 
Again, water in ſummer, &c. conceives leſs heat than 


terreſtrial bodies, expoſed to the ſame rays of the ſun ; but 
in winter ſea-water is warmer than the earth, covered with 


froſt, ſnow, xc. Wherefore, as the air, contiguous to any 


body, is found to partake of its heat and cold, the air; 


contiguous to ſea-water, will be warmer in winter and colder 


in ſummer, than that contiguous to the earth: or thus; 


vapours raiſed from water by the ſun's warmth in winter, 


are warmer than the air they riſe in, as ap 


from the 
vapours condenſing, and becoming viſible, almoſt as ſoon 


as they are got out into the air. Freſh quantities of va- 


pours, therefore, continually warming the atmoſphere over 
the ſea, will raiſe its heat beyond that over the land. 

Again, the ſun's rays reflected from the earth into the air 
in ſummer are much more than thoſe from the water into 
the air. The air therefore over the earth, warmed by the 
reflection of more rays than that over water, is warmer. 
Hence ſea Winds make cloudy hazy weather. 

2. Winds which blow from the Continent are always 
« dry, in ſummer warm, and cold in winter ;” for there 
is much leſs vapour ariſing from the earth than from water, 
and therefore the air over the Continent will be impreg- 
nated with much fewer vapours : add, that the vapours or 
exhalations raiſed by a greatdegree of heat out of the earth, 


are much finer and leis ſenſible than thoſe from water, 


The Wind therefore, blowing over the Continent, carries 


but little vapour with it, and is therefore dry. 


Our northern and ſoutherly Winds, however, which are 
commonly eſteemed the cauſes of cold and warm weather, 
Dr. Derham obſerves, are really the effects of the cold or 
warmth of the atmoſphere : hence it is, that we frequently 
ſee a warm ſoutherly Wind on a ſudden changed to the 


north, by the fall of ſnow or hail ; and that in a cold froſty 


morning we ſee the Wind north, which afterward wheels 
about toward the ſoutherly quarters, when the ſun has well 
warmed the air, and again 1a the cold evening tarns north- 


erly or eaſterly, 


— 


| 


thoſe that bring little vapour along 


| 
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Some Winds are drying, others are moiſt ; ſome pather 
clouds, others diſperſe them; ſome are warm, others cold; 
but their influence is nat one and the ſame in all places; for 
ſuch Winds as are warm in one country are cold in another; 
thoſe that are wet with us are dry with other nations, and 
on the contrary | | 


The dry Winds are ſuch as carry but a few vapours along 


with them, and therefore lick off the moiſt particles from 


the bodies over which they paſs; and thus in Holland the 
north and eaſt Winds, with the intermediate points, are dry- 
ing, becauſethe cold northern ſea yields but few vapours 
in compariſon of thoſe that come from warmer parts of the 
ocean; but the weſterly Winds and others are moiſt, becauſe 
oy Hue from warm and vaporous parts, the weſtern Wind 
ſeldom failing to ſend rain. Jah, 92 

Such Winds gather clouds which blow from the quarters 
where the vapours ariſe, which; in conjunction with the va- 
pours of our own region, fill the air; and, on the contrary, 
with them, and bear 
away that which hangs over us, bring fair weather. 

Winds are either warm or cold, as the countries are from 
whence they blow; and therefore when a briſk Wind blows 
from a cold quarter, it allays the heat of fommer, which is 
very troubleſome in ſtill weather. Thus a quick blaſt of a 
pair of bellows will put out a flame, which a gentle blow- 
ing increaſes ; for the quick blaſt drives all the flame to one 


ſide, where it is ſtifled by the force of the incumbent air for 


want of aliment, but a gentle Wind augments the motion 
— the flame every way, and makes it ſeize on more parts 
fuel. 18 N 
Now, becauſe all the heat or cold of Wind proceeds from 
the heat or cold of the country where it blows, therefore 
the ſame Winds are eold or hot every where. Beyond the 
line they are juſt the reverſe of what they are with us; their 
cold Winds are from the ſouth, ours from the north ; and 
as our ſouth Winds are warm, from no other reaſon but Be- 
cauſe they bring us an air heated by the ſun; for the very 
ſame reaſon the north Winds are warm to our antipodes. 
From what has been ſaid, it is evident that the ſun is the 
cauſe of the Wind, and motion the cauſe of the vapours. 


Of WINES, and vinous liquors. 


Wine is a briſk, agreeable, and ſpirituous juice, drawn 
from vegetable bodies, and fermented. 

Dr. Boerhaave characterizes Wine, that the firſt thing that 
it affords by diſtillation be a thin, fatty, inflammable, &c. 
fluid, called a ſpirit ; and in this it is diſtinguiſhed from 
another claſs of fermented vegetable juices, viz. vinegars ; 
which, inſtead of ſuch ſpirit, yield for the firſt thing an 
acid, uninflammeble matter. | 

In order to the making Wines, it will he of great advan- 
tage to be well acquainted with the bufineſs of fermentation, 
This Dr. Boerhave defines and explains a: follows : 

Fermentation is a change produced in vegetable bodies, 
by means of an inteſtine motion excited therein ; the effect 
whereof-is this, that the part which firſt riſes from them in 
diſtillation is either a thin, fat, acrid, hot, traniparent, vo- 
latile, and inflammable fluid, that will mix with water ; or 
elſe a thin, acid, pellucid, leſs volatile, uninflammable li- 
quor, capable of extinguiſhing fire. 

The liquor, obtained by means of fermentation, is called 
thin, becauſe none appears to be thinner than the {pirit of 
fermented vegetables; acid, becauſe it acts almoſt like fire, 
when applied to the tongue or other parts of the bady ; 
volatile, becauſe there appears to be no liquor that is raiſed 
with greater eaſe; but it is this liquor being totally inflam- 
mable, and at the fame time capable of mixing with water, 


| that ultimately diftioguiſhes fermentation ſrom all other ope- 
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 Patrefation, indeed, as 


"as _ fermentation, is per- 


will never produce either of the liquors above deſcribed, as 
the effe& of fermeptation ; that is, neither a vinous nor ace 
tous liquor. 5 n 

We fee then, that there ate two different effects of fer- 
mentation, the production of an inflammable ſpirit, and an 
aninflammable acid; and whatever 


which therefore can only take place in the v le king- 
dom; for all the art in the world, fo far as hitherto ap- 
pears, will never gain ſuch ſpirits from animals or foffils, 
and conſequently never excite an actual and real fermenta- 
tion in them; for fermentation is the fingle operation in 
nature, hy which ſuch ſpirits can be obtained. 

2. Any vegetable liquor ſo fermented, as to afford the 
inflammable ſpirit above-mentioned for the firſt thing in diſ- 
tillation, we call Wine; but if the liquor be ſo fermented, 
as firſt to afford the acid uninflammable one, it is called vi- 


negar ; by which we mean every thin, acid, volatile, ve- 


getable liquor, capable of extinguiſhing fire. So likewiſe, 
under the name of Wine, we include bees or ale, mead and 
metheghn, cyder, perry, all ſorts, of artificial Wines, and 
whatever liquors afford ſpirits poſſeſſed of the properties be- 
tore ſet dowh. 4 | ** 0 + ; f 

- The like is to be underſtood of vinegar, which is ob- 
tainable from all the ſame bodies that afford Wine; ſo that 
we have either the Wine or vinegar of all forts of fruits, as 
of Grapes, Currants, Mulberries, Cherries, &c. all forts 
of grain, as Barley, Wheat, Oats, &c., all forts of pulſe, 
as Beans, » Tares, &c. all forts of roots, as Turneps, 
Catrots, Radiſhes, &c. and in ſhort, of all ſorts. of vege- 
table ſubſtances, even Graſs itſe f. 

3. All the bodies capable of being changed by fermenta- 
tion, either into Wine or vinegar, are ſaid to be fermentable 
bodies ; and becauſe ſuch a change can only be wrought, 
ſo far as we know at preſent, upon vegetables, theſe alone 
r nn 

4- Any matter, which, being mixed with'a fermentable 
body, increaſes its inteſtine motion, or excites or forwards 
the fermentation, is called the ferment ; and, according to 
the doQtrine before delivered, nothing can properly be call- 
ed ſo, but what will produce either Wine or vinegar. 

Thefe fermentable bodies may be reduced to the follow- 
ing claſſes. | 

he firſt claſs will confiſt of the meally ſeeds, i. e. all 
the grain, which, being fully ripe and well dried, may be 
reduced, by grinding, to a light meal or flour, that is 
neither clammy nor unctuous. 

The ſecond claſs confiſts of all the pulpy ſummer-fruits, 
which, when ripe,” affect the tongue with the ſenſe of aci- 
dity and ſharpneſs, as Apples, Pears, Grapes, Gooſberries, 
&c. Under this claſs may be ranged all manner of bul- 
bous pulpy roots growing in the ground, if they are firſt 


4 


deprived of their volatile, alkaline ſalt, which is apt to de- 


termine them to putrefaction. 

The third claſs takes in all the juicy parts of plants, as 
the leaves, flowers, ſtalks and roots, provided they are not 
too oily, or too alkaline ; in which caſes vegetables will 
rather putrify than ferment. | | 

The fourth claſs contains the freſh, expreſſed, and native 
juĩces of all kinds of vegetables; to which may be added 
all the native, ſaline liquors that diſtil from wounded 
= the tears of the Vine, the Walnut, the. Birch- 
tree, &c. | 


Under the fifth claſs come the moſt perfect of all the ve- 
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| getable juices, viz. thoſe that are-on&upus; condenſed, ang 


elaborated by nature herſeli, fuck. as honey: munna, ſagar, 


formed by means of an inteſtine motion ; but the former | 
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and all other kinds of concocted jnuices capable of diſſolving 
in water. A ee, oat 951 4 555 
In order to fit any of the fermentable bodies of fermey. 
tation, there are ſeveral particulars requiſite"; f 
1. Maturity ; the juice of unrĩpe berries, as of Currants or 


Goolberries, for inſtance, will ſcarce be brought to ferment 


at all; while it is very difficult to hinder their juice, when 
fully ripe, from falling ane ary 

hus the juice of unrĩpe Grapes, being incapable of fer. 
menting, is a rough, acid liquor, called verjuice; that will 
for ſeveral years remain in the ſame unactive ftate ; but af- 


ter they come to maturity, it can no ſooner be preſſed into 
the veſſel than it becomes a fermentable ſpirituous fluid. 


2. Another requiſite to prepare a body for fermentation 
is, that it ſhould contain only a moderate proportion of oil; 


| for if it either exceeds in the quantity, or be entirely deſti. 


tute of oil, it will never be brought to ferment at all. Thus 
Almonds, Fennel-ſeeds, &c. are always deprived of- their 
oil before they are attempted to be fermented. 

3- The bodies intended for fermentation muſt not be tos 
acid or auſtere; as is plain from the acid juices: of unripe 
fruit, which are greatly ws gy to ſerment. 

4. The laſt thing requi n a body to 
X. fermentation, is the property of diſſolving in water; 
for want of which all acid bodies, and ſuch woods, roots, 
and herbs as are dry and hard, become unfit for this ope. 
ration; for unleſs the of theſe bodies are diffolved, the 
requiſite inteſtine motion thereof will not enſue ; but with- 
out ſuch motion fermentation cannot ſubſiſt. | 
Hence honey itſelf can never be made to ferment, whilſt 

it retaĩns its native, thick conſiſtence; but, being diſſolved 
by beat, or let down with water, it immediately enters the 
ſtate of fermentation. On the other hand, ſo violently as 
the juice of Grapes affects this ſtate, yet if, immediately 
after it is exp , it be reduced, boiling, to the con- 
fiſtence of a jelly, it will 2 and never ferment at all, 
unleſs it be again diluted let down with water. 

Ferments are of two kinds; the natural or ſpontaneous, 
and thoſe produced by fermentation. 

The ſpontaneous or natural ferments are, 

1. All the freſh expreſſed juices of fully ripened fruits, 
which eafily run into fermentation, 

2. Honey, manna, ſugar, and the like thick and inſpiſ- 
ſated vegetable juices, which cauſe a ſtrong fermentation. 

3- The ferments produced by fermentation are, the freſh 
flowers or yeaſt of any fermenting vegetable juice or liquor, 
as of Wine, beer, &c. By flowers or yeaſt is to be under- 
ſtood that light frothy matter, which covers the ſurface of 
the fermenting liquor in the nature of a tender cruſt ; and 


which, being added to any other fermentable juices, wall 


excite a fermentation in them. 

4. The freſh fæces or lees of any fermenting liquor, as 
of Wine, ale, beer, &c. For all fermentation divides the 
liquor, which is the ſubject of it, into three parts, viz. the 
flowers or yeaſt, which poſſefs the uppermoſt place; the 
operating or fermenting fluid, which lies in the middle; 
and the groſs and ſeemingly exhauſted matter, which, fall- 
ing to the bottom of the veſſel, is known by the name of 
lees, ſediments, feculence, or mother, that will, if raiſed 
again out of the liquor into which it was precipitated, cauſe 
it to work afreſh. 

Thus, when a hogſhead of Wine has done fermenting, 
and is fined down, if the veſſel be any way ſhaken or diſ- 
turbed, it will grow turbid again, and ferment anew, as 
vintners very well know, For as ſuch as were the flowers 
in the act of fermention, ſuch is the mother after the action 
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5. Acid paſte, or bakerseaven, which is no more than | ment kindly, unleſs time aulfere or aſtridgent ingredizy! 
any kind of meal brought inte a cloſe lump by means of 28 red Roſe leaves; or the Ike, be added to it, to thicken 
water; after the ſame manner as common is made; | and improve its conſi ſtence, and at the ſame time prevent 
for this being ſet in a warm place, during the ſpace of four | the air it contains from making too eaſy an eſcape. 
or five days it wih firſt ſwell, then turn very acid, and at | But when a liquor is too atiſtere, gr its roughneſs proves 
length become 'a ferment,  * 1 2 N that it cannot ferment, the addition of a fixed al- 
6 Thoſe ferments which refide in, or ſtick to the fides | kali, in a proper quantity, will remove the obſtruction, and 
of the caſks that have contained fermenting liquors ; for | leave it at liberty to work. e 
ſuch caſks will of themſelves raiſe a fermentation in the | So likewiſe when the operation is. prevented by too large 
liquors committed to them ; and Helmont was of opinion, |-2 proportion of acid in the liquor, the method is to throy 
they might be capable of doing this for ever. chalk,  crabs-eyes, bole armoniack, or the like, into it; 

Upon account of this inherent ferment ir is, that old- | but if it be too unctuous of oily, as is the caſe of. ſome 
ſoaſoned veſſels, or ſuch as have been long employed by | Spaniſh Wines, ſalt of tartar is made choice of; and thus, 
vintners or brewers, bear ſo great a price among them. as circumſtances alter, different bodies are employed to ſtop 

It is remarkable, though a thing well known to | or fermentation in liquors. 2 5 
brewers and vintners, that a new caſk checks the fermenta- | In order for fitting the ſubjects of the ſecond. claſe for 
tion of vinous liquors, and renders them weak and fpirit- | fermentation, and making vinous liquors, viz. pulpy ſum- | 
leſs; for which reaſon they never chuſe to make uſe of ſach | mer fruits, and the roots of bulbous plants, in caſe they 
a caſk before it is ſeaſoned, as they call it, by having firft | prove crude or hard, they are to be Ei boiled in water, 
contained ſome ſpirituous-or fermented liquor or other; | and afterwards bruiſed, which will diſpoſe them for fermen- 
which being plentifully drank in by the wood; the original | tation ; but if ſuch ſubjects are juicy, they may be directly 
liquor comes to be deprived of a large ion of its ground to a pulp, or have their juice preſſed from them; or 


ſpirit, and more fermentable part, whence the remainder | f they are very ſucculent, there may be no occaſion, to 
muſt needs taſte flat and vapid. | bruiſe them, onl enlily 6s commit thats dd the prats, rad 

This is certain, that even muſt itſelf will not eafily fer- | ſqueeze out all their juice. TRIES 
ment in a new pure veſſel, but with the facility, if | But if the fleſh or ſubſtance be ſtrong and tough, it may 


into one that has beſore contained fermenting juices ; be proper to raſp, ſhave, or cut them into ſmall pieces, 
for the parts of the fermenting liquors, with which ſuch a | which will be of ſervice. in ſome bulbous roots, and make 
veſſel muſt have been impregnated, preſently rouze and de- them yield their Juice with the greater eaſe, and in greater 


termine it to action. plenty. f ene . 
7. There are ſome ferments that appear to be * wa fruits ſeldom ſtand in need of any thing to make 
neous, or which are improperly called ferments; as the | them ferment, for they generally begin to work of their 
white of an egg beat into a froſt, which is uſed when the | own accord; but if Re weather ſhould prove . exceeding 
liquor to be fermented proves too dilute or thin to fuſtain | cold, or the operation proceed but languidly, it may not 
the operation. For in this caſe the fermentable parts of the | be amiſs to quicken it by adding a. ſmall proportion of a 
fluid eafily extricate themſelves, and fo fly off for want of | ferment, as a . the lees or mother of Wine, or 
ſomething to detain and keep them in the body of the li- | even a little new Wine may ſerve the turn. 
quor ; which therefore requires ſome viſcid ſubſtance to be The ſubjects of the third claſs, viz. the ſucculent parts 
mixed with it, in order to prevent this avolation of its ſub- of plants, need only, in order to their fermentation, be 
tile parts. And this cannot be more commodiouſly effected, beat to a thick kind of pulp, while they are freſh, and 
than by the white of an egg. | I mixed with a Proper. POrporrion of rain-water, that is juſt 
8. Of the like heterogeneous kind of ferments are all | enough to dilute them, for if much water be employed, the 
Gxed and acid ſalts. Thus, if the liquor defigned for fer- | ſpirit will be the weaker for it. | | 
mentation be too acid to work kindly, the addition of an] Theſe require but very little ferment, or none at all, ta 
alkaline ſalt, as that of Vine branches, or any ſaponaceous | make them work in the ſummer ſeaſon, and no large propor- 
ſubſtance, will, by taking off from the acidity, fit it for | tion in the winter; but in caſe any at all be required, nothing 
and ſo promote the operation; bur if the liquor be of itſelf 4 will rows more ſerviceable than honey or ſugar. 
tod alkaline, then tartar, or the like, ought to be added to The ſubjects of the fourth and fifth claſſes, viz. the freſh - 
1t, to promote the fermentation. | | native juices, and weeping liquors of vegetables, with the 
But this does not happen, becauſe either the acid or al- | condenſed and unQuous juices of the ſame, are to be dilated - 
kaline ſalt is an actual ferment, as ſome chymiſts have ve- | and let down with rain-water, to a due conſiſtence, which 
hemently contended for the alkaline, becauſe the ſalts em- | is then thought to be obtained, when the compound liquor 


ployed reſpectively temper and take down the predominant | will juſt keep a new laid egg afloat; but ſome vegetable 
acid or alkali, which before hindered the fermentation of | juices may naturally be of this very denſity or conſiſtence, 


the liquor. | and in that caſe they will require no water at all. If any 
And if ſuch ſalts ſhould in due quantities be mixed with | be thicker or denſer, they ferment not fo kindly, and if 
any proper ſubje& of fermentation, poſſeſſed of all the qua- thinner or rarer, they afford but a weak ſpirit. Thus, in 
lines before ſet down, as requiſite to it, the operation would | order to ferment ſugar, treacle, or any common ſyrup, we 
be entirely checked and prevented; ſo that alkaline bodies | firſt let down the matter with water, to the conſiſtence 
may as well be ſaid to hinder as promote fermentation. | above-mentioned ; and then, if there be occaſion, pat yealt 
9. And laſtly: Of the ſame fort are certain auſtere or | to it, to quicken the fermentation, and make it proceed 
rough taſted ſubſtances, as all harſh and green fruit, Pome- | kindly. 
granate bark and flowers, the Tamariſk bark, Crab Apples, | The ſubjeRs of the fourth claſs, viz. the prepared recent 
vnripe Medlars, &c. which, when the liquor deſigned for the | juices, and ſpontaneous tears of vegetables, are ſo far from 
fermentation is too much broken in its parts, or diſſolved in | requiring any ferment, that it often proves very difficult to 
its texture, bind it together again by its aftringent quality ; | reſtrain or check the fermentation they naturally fall into, 
ſo that though it was before too thin and aqueous, it is now | eſpecially if the ſeaſon be warm and the juices rich ; at 
reduced to a proper conſiſtence for fermentation. moſt, if the weather ſhould prove cold, they necd only be 
Thus, when muſt proves thin and watery, it will not fer- | ſet in a warm place to make them work. 
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of the fifth claſs, viz. the prepared or in- 


The ſubjects 
ſpĩſſated juices of vegetables, require no ferment at all in 


ſummer, and but a ſmall proportion in winter, to ſet 
them on working; leſs than an ounce of to twenty 
pants of prepare liquor, will uſually do for that purpoſe in 
the coldeſt ſeaſon. ;- but in hot countries, or ſultry ' ſeaſons, 
theſe prepared juices, and eſpecially, ſegar, are of them- 
ſelves apt to · fall into a too violent fermentation 3 which 
. therefore ought to be abated by the contrary means. 
All the vegetable bodies of the ſeveral claſſes deſigned for 
fermentation, and prepared for jt in the ing manner, 
ought, together with their ferments, to be committed to 
p- + of Oak already ſeaſoned with the fame kind' of fer- 
mented liquor, or ſome other conſiſting of ſubtil and pene- 
trating parts Then thoſe caſks or veſſels having their bung- 
holes Fiphely covered with a thin or ſingle cloth, and being 
. ſet in a warm place the liquor will ferment. . N 7h? 
The mouths of the veſſels are thus ſlightly covered over 
. that the air may have a free paſſage 
for they are here deſigned to ſerve as ventsholes ; and theſe 
veſſels are ordered of wood, becauſe fermentation is never 
obſerved to be ſo well carried on in thoſe of glazed earth 
or glaſs, though, on account of therr tranſparency, it is 
ſometimes be rmed in the latter, that the phznomena may 
be better obſerved. 534-31 3 
The preparatory bufineſs of fermentation hitherto de- 
ſcribed, bas been carried on by art, but nature muſt now 
pe: ſorm the reſt of the work; ſo that we are here only 


| concerned to obſerve the phenomena which ariſe in the 


operation. a 5 | 
- When therefore any fermentable body is prepared after; 
the manner above delivered, and with its due proportion 
of a ferment committed to a large ſtrong glaſs veſſel ſtand- 
ing in a warm place ; | f 
1. The whole body of the liquor ſoon begins to ſwell, 
heave, rarefy, and ſend up little bubbles to the top of the 
veſſel, where they burſt with an audible noife, and form 
into froth. Now the liquor which was before tranſparent 
grows opaque, and a A uninterrupted inteſtine motion 
manifeſts urſelf therein. | 3 
2. The parts of the fermenting fluid appear incredibly 
elaſtic, and the motion of them exceeding violent. In- 
deed, by means of this property of fermentation, very ter- 
rifying and ſurprifing A may be performed. Thus, if 
a hundred pints of muſt were, on ſome warm day in au- 
tumn, to be confined cloſe in a veſſel of Oak above an inch 
thick in the ſides, and made ever ſo tight and ſtrong with 
iron hoops, yet could not this prevent the working of the 
liquor; but in ſpite of ſo great a refiſtance, it would burſt 
the veſſel with a report as loud as that of a cannon. 
And therefore the way to preſerve new Wine in the ſtate 


of muſt, is to put it up in very ſtrong but ſmall caſks, firm- 


ly cloſed on all fides, by which means it will be kept from 
menting, and then it goes by the name of ſtum; but if 
it ſhould happen to fall into fermentation, the readieſt and 
only way to ſtop. it is by the fume of ſulphur, or ſomething 
of the hike nature. P 
Were it not for the knowledge of this property of burn- 
ing ſulphur, the Wine-merchants and vintners might fre- 
2 ſuſtain great damages from the burſting of the veſ- 
ſels when the liquor is upon the fret, or, by ſome alteration 
in the air, or other accident, begins to ferment again; but 
the ſmoke of a little common brimſtone, or a lighted match 
dipped in it, and held under a caſk of Wine that is juſt ready 
to burſt its hoops, will calm its fury, and make it ſubſide 
as ſuddenly as a ſpoonful of oil thrown into a large foaming 


copper of boiling ſugar, takes down its heat, and prevents 


the miſchief it might otherwiſe occaſion. 
3. A thick ſkin or cruſty ſcurf forms itſelf on the ſur- 


— 


— 
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| face, through which the elaſtic or fermentirig matter is con- 


tinually breaking. This cruſt appears to be the princi 
cauſe of — for it keeps in, or prevents the Pr 
rituous part of the liquor from flying off; and if. it be fre- 
quently braken, it puts a check to the fermentation, and 
will often entirely ſtop it if wholly taken away. 

4. This ſkin or eruſt, which we now call flowers or yeaſt, 
ually conſumes and ipitates to the bottom of the 
liquor, in which caſe it is called by the name of fæces or 


mother; and after this, the fluid above it immediately be. 


comes tranſparent again, ceaſes to hiſs and bubble, has a 
very penetrating,” pungent, ?ſpirituous, or vinous taſte and 
ſcent, with a mixture of acidity and ſweetneſs, And now 


the liquor, having un 
tion, is become Wine Re. —— 
be vapour arifing from the liquor during its fermenta- 
tion, t not to be approached. too near, or breathed in 
too great a. quantity, becauſe it is highly poiſonous ; and if 
it prove not mortal, may at leaſt render the perſon: apo- 
plectic and paralytic. We have accounts in the French and 
German Tranſactions, of people whowere immediately ſtruck 
dead, by receiving at the noſe the fumes that iſſued from 
large veſſels of Wine in the ſtate of fermentation. 
And now if the liquor thus fermented be ſtopped down 
cloſe, it will begin to feed upon and digeſt its own lees and 
mother, and at length conſume them; in which caſe we 
commonly ſay the Wine begins to ripen, and afterwards 
this mother ſhoots to the ſides of the containing veſſel, and 
there appears in the form of an eſſential ſalt, which is then 
called tartar. | BUTT: 5s of 36286-5117 2: 
The ſpace of time required for finiſhing the fermentation 
differs with the ſubje& matter, the ſeaſon of the year, the 
nature of the place, and other circumſtances; but it is known 
to be perfectly performed by the ſeveral phznomena juſt now 
mentioned. | . 
As ſoon as the flowers fall to the bottom, the veſſel ſhould 
be bunged down, otherwife the volatile part would fly off, 
and the fermented liquor- become vapid and flat. 

In this ftate it ought to ſtand for ſome weeks in a cool 
place, by which means it will grow ſtronger and more li- 

vid ; for during this time it imbibes and conſames its own 

ces, which abound in ſubtile ſpirituous parts, and grows 
ſoft and loſes of its acidity by throwing off its tartar. 

And the longer it is thus fuffered to ſtand, the more 
ſtrength it gains, or the more ſpirit it will yield in diſtil- 
lation. | „ $2172 

Thus, for inſtance, malt liquors newly brewed afford but 
a ſmall quantity of ! flammable ſpirit ; but if ſuffered to 
remain for ſome weeks in the veſſel, till they become fine 


| and clean, they will yield much greater proportion; though, 


to avoid ſo great an apparatus of veſſels as would then be 
required, malt liquors brewed, in order to make ſpirits, are 
ſeldom kept, but immediately after fermentation committed 
to the ſtill. And hence we are'furniſhed with a reaſon why 
all flale, vinous liquors are ſtronger, and inebriate ſooner, 
than fuch as are new. 1 

; 


Some ſhort general directions as to the making of Wines. 


Wine is made of Grapes, by ſtamping them in a vat, or 
cruſhing and expreſſing the juice out of them in a preſs, 
and then fermenting, &c. 4 | 

In the ſouthern parts of France their method is, for red 
Wines, to tread the Grapes, or ſqueeze them between' their 
hands, and let the whole ſtand, juice and huſks, till the 
tincture be in colour as they would have it,” and then they 
preſs it ; but for white Wines they preſs the Grapes imme- 
diately. 


When 
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When they have been preſſed they tun the muſt and. ſtop 
up the veſſel, leaving the caſk empty about the depth of 
half a foot, or better, to give room for its working. | 

At the end of ten days they fill this ſpace with ſome other 
proper Wine, that will not provoke it to work again, re- 

ating this every ten days for ſome time; new Wine ſpend- 
ing itſelf a little before it is perfect. 

About Paris, and in the northern parts of France, they 
let the marc and muſt ſtand two days and nights for white 
Wines, and at leaſt a week for claret Wines, before they tun 
it, 288. while it continues working they keep it as warm as 

e. ' 4 * 
N. upon ſtopping it up for good and all, roll the caſk 
about the cellar to mix it with the lees, and after it has been 
ſettled a few days rack it off with great improvement. 

To fine it down they put ſhavings of green Beech into 
the caſk ; but they firſt take off all the rind, and boil them 
an hour in water to extract their rankneſs, and afterward 
dry them in the ſun or an oven. A peck of theſe will ſerve 
for a hogſhead of Wine; they put it in a gentle working, 
and purify it in twenty-four hours; they alſo give it an 
agreeable flavour. | | | 

Some ſweeteen their Wines with Raifins of the ſun, trod 
in the vat with the Grapes, they having been firſt plumped 
by boiling; others by boiling half the muſfl, {cumming it, 
and tunning it up hot with the other. i 


Wine is diſtinguiſhed, from the ſeveral degrees and ſteps 


of its preparation, into 


1. Mere-goute, mother-drop, which is the virgin Wine, 


or that which runs of itſelf out of the tap of the vat, before 
the Grapes are trodden. 3 
2. The muſt, ſurmouſt, or ſcum, which is the Wine or 
liquor in the vat, after the Grapes have been trodden in 
the vat. | ; 
3. The preſſed Wine, or Vin de Prefſurage, which is that 
ſqueezed with a preſs out of the Grapes half-bruiſed by 
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4. Boiſſon, or draught Wine. This is made of the huſks 
left of the Grapes, which are called rape or marc, which, 
by throwing water upon, and preſſing afreſh, they make a 
liquor for ſervants. 5 


Wines are alſo diſtinguiſhed into 


Vin doux, or ſweet Wine, which is that which has not 
yet worked nor boiled. | | 
Bourou; that which has been prevented working by caſt- 
ing in cold water. 4 | 

Wine of the cuve, or worked Wine, i. e. that which has 
been let to work in the vat to give it a colour. 

Vin cuit, 1. e. boiled Wine; that which has had a boil- 
ing before it worked, and which, by that means, ſtill re- 
tains its native ſweetneſs, 

Vin paſie, i. e. ſtrained Wine; that which is made by 
hong dry Grapes in water, and letting it ferment of 
itſelf, 

The goodneſs of Wine conſiſts in its being neat, dry, 
clear, fine, bnſk, without any taſte of the ſoil, of a clean 
ſteady colour; in its having a ſtrength, without being 
heady ; a body, without being ſour ; and its keeping, with- 
out growing hard. | CH | 

After Wines have been made, they require to be managed 
according to their different ſtate and circumſtances. We 
ſhall therefore conſider them under theſe four general heads 
following: | 

1. The natural purification or clarification of Wines, 
whereby, of Waben they paſs from the ſtate of crudity 
and turbulency to that of maturity, by degrees growing 
clear, fine, and potable, 


3 
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2. The unſeaſonable workings, frettings, and other fick- 
neſſes, to which, from. either internal or external accidents, 
they are afterward ſubjeR. | rape” 

3. Their ſtate of declination or decay, wherein they de- 
generate from their goodneſs and pleaſantneſs, becoming 
palled, or — into vinegar. | 

4. The ſeveral artifices uſed to them in each of theſe 
ſtates and conditions. As to the firſt, viz. the natural cla- 
rification of new Wines, two things occur which deſerve 
conſideration ; the manner how, and the cauſe by which, 
the ſame is effected. | IT | 

As for the manner, it is to be obſerved that Wine, while 
yet in the muſt, is uſually put into open veſſels, the abun- 
dance and force of the ſpirits, 1. e. the more ſabtile and 
active parts therein contained being then ſo great, as not to 
endure being impriſoned in cloſe ones; at which time it ap- 
pears troubled, thick, and feculent, all parts of it being vio- 
lently moved and agitated, ſo that the whole maſs of the li- 
quor ſeems to boil ike water in a caldron over the fire. 

This tutnult being in ſome degree compoſed, and the 

| calls it,) or wilder ſpint, 
ufficiently evaporated, they then pour the muſt into cloſe 
veſſels, there to be farther defecated by continuance of the 
ſame motion of fermentation, referving the froth or flower 
of it, and putting the ſame into ſmall caſks hooped with 
iron, leſt otherwiſe the force of it might break them. 

This flower, thus ſeparated, is what they call ſtum, either 
'by tranſpoſition of the letters in the word muſt, or from the 
word ſtum, which in High Dutch fignifies mute; becauſe 
this liquor (as one may ſay) is hindered from that matu- 
rity, by which it ſhould ſpeak its goodneſs and whole- 
ſomenels. : 1 

This being done, they leave the reſt of the Wine to finiſh 
its own fermentation ; during which it is probable, that 
the ſpirituous parts impel and diffuſe the groſſer and fecu- 
lent parts up and down in a confuſed and tumultuous man- 
ner, until, all being diſpoſed in their proper regions, the 
liquor becomes more pure in ſubſtance, more tranſparent to 


the eye, more piquant and guſtful to the palate, more agree- 
able to the ſtomach, and more nutritive to the body. 


The impurities, being thus ſeparated from the liquor, are, 


1 chemical examinations, found to conſiſt of ſalt, ſul- 


ur (each of which is impregnated with ſome ſpirits,) and 


much earth, which, being now diffociated from the pureſt 


ſpirits, either mutually cohere, coagulate, and afhx them- 
ſelves to the ſides of the veſſels, in form of a ſtony cruſt, 
which is called tartar and argol, or fink to the bottom 
in a muddy ſubſtance, like the grounds of ale or beer, 
which is called the lees of Wine. And this 1s the pro- 


ceſs of nature in the clarification of all Wines, by an orderly 
| fermentation. 


As for the principal agent or efficient cauſe of this ope- 
ration, it ſeems to be no other but the ſpirit of the Wine 


itſelf ; which, moving every way in the maſs of the liquor, 


thereby diſſolves that common tie of mixture, whereby all 


the heterogeneous parts thereof were combined and blended 
together; and having gotten itſelf free, at length abandons 
them to the tendency of their gravity and other properties, 


which, they ſoon obeying, each kind conſorts with its like, 
and betaking themſelves to their ſeveral places or regions, 
leave the liquor to the poſſeſſion and 182 of its 
nobleſt principle, the ſpirit. For this ſpirit, as it is the 
life of the Wine, doubtleſs is alſo the cauſe of its purity 
and vigour, in which the perfection of that liſe ſeems to- 
conſiſt. 

From the natural fermentation of Wines we paſs to the 


accidental; from their ſtate of ſoundneſs to that of their 


 fickneſs, which is the ſecond general head. 
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1 motion, thick of , in taſte, unw 
{| ſome in uſe, el 
| The cauſes of this may be either internal or external. 
Among the internal, the chief place may be affigned to | 
the — 95 — of tartar or of lees, which contain 
much ſalt and ſulphur, and continually ſend forth into the 
liquor abundance of quick and active particles, that, like 
ſtum, or other adventitious ferment, put it into a freſh tu- 
mult or — ern bd not * allayed, he bad oeg 
either grows or pricking, or elſe turns ſour, by rea 
that the ſulphur, being too much exalted above the reſt of 
the elements or ingredients, predominates over the pure 
ſpirits, and infeAs the whole maſs of liquor with ſharpneſs 
or acidity z or elſe it comes to paſs, that the ſpirits being 
ſpent and flown away in the commotion, the ſalt, diſſolved 
and ſet afloat, obtains the maſtery over the other fimilar 
| parts, and introduceth rankneſs or ropineſs. 


Nay, if thoſe commotions chance to be ſuppreſſed before, 
the Wine 1s thereby much depraved, yet do they always 


leave ſuch ill impreſſions, as, more or leſs, alienate Wine 
from the goodneſs of its former ſtate, in colour, confifteyce, 


and taſte. | TI ien A. 3 
For hereby all Wines acquire a deeper tincture, i. e. a! 
thicker body or conſiſtence, ſacks and white Wines changing 


from a clear white to a cloudy yellow; and claret loſing its | 
bright red for. a duſkiſh Orange colour, and ſometimes for 
a tawney. In like manner degenerate - alſo in taſte, 
and affect the palate with foulneſs, roughneſs, and ranci- 
dity, very unpleaſant. 5 ae t 
Among the external are commonly reckoned. the too. fre- 
vent or violent motion of Wines after their ſettlement in ' 
eir veſſels, immoderate heat, thunder, or- the report of 
cannon, and the admixture of any exotic body, which will 
not ſymbolize, or agree and incorporate with. them; eſpe- 
cially the fleſh of vipers, which has been frequently ob- 
ſerved to induce a very great acidity upon even the ſweeteſt 
and fulleſt-bodied Malaga and Canary Wines; or by put- 
ting new Wines in a ſtate of fermentation into vaults, with 
old Wines, in them more or lefs according to their different 
ages, but in all enough to make it turbid. 

This brings os in the next place to the third previous 
thing confiderable, viz. the palling or flatting * Wines, 
and their declining towards vinegar, before they have at- 
tained to their ſtate of maturity and perfection. 

Of this the greateſt and neareſt cauſe ſeems to be their 
jejuneneſs and poverty of ſpirits, either native or adventi- 


tious: 1 
Native, when the G themſelves are of a and 
hungry kind, or gathered unripe, or nipt by early froſts, 


or half ſtarved in their growth by a dry and unkindly ſea- 
fon, or too full of watery parts: 

Adventitious, when the liquor, rich perhaps and gene- 
rous enough at firſt, comes afterwards to be impoveriſhed 
by loſs of ſpirits, either by oppreſſion, or by exhauſtion. 

The ſpirits of Wine may be oppreſſed, when the quantity 
of impurities or dregs, with which they are combined, is 
ſo great, and their crudity, viſcoſity, and tenacity ſo ſtub- 
born, that they can neither overcome them, nor deliver 
them from their adheſion ; but are forced to yield to the 
obſtinacy of the matter on which they ſhould operate, and 
ſo to remain unactive and clogged, as may be exemplified 
in the coarſe Wines of Maravia, which, by reaſon of their 
great auſterity and roughneſs, ſeldom attain to a due exal- 
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The.ſpirits.of Wine may, be exhauſted. or conſumed, either 
ſuddenly or gradually ; ſuddenly, by ighEning, which ſpoils 
Wine, not by congelation or fixation of its ſpirits ; ſor then 
ſuch Wines might be capable of being reſtored by ſuch 
means as are apt to reinforce and volatilize the ſpirits again, 
contrary to what has been found by experience ; but per- 
haps by diſgregation, and putting them to flight, ſo as to 


leave the liquor dead, palled, and never to be revived by 


any ſupply. | 
Gradually, two ways, viz. 
of the ill e 


by unnatural fermentation, 
of which ſomething has already been ſaid ; 


or by heat from without, of., which we have an inſtance in 


the making of vinegar z which commonly is done by ſetting 
the veſſels of Wine againft the hot ſun, which, beating up- 
on the maſs of liquor, and rarifying the finer parts thereof, 
gives wings to the fugitive ſpirits to fly away together with 
the purer and more volatile ſulphur, leaving the remainder 
to the dominion of the ſalt, which ſoon debaſeth and in · 
fecteth it with ſourneſs. | Favs 
This being the common manner of turning Wine into 
vitegar, in all ages and all countries, it may be doubted 
*. — ſpirit of Wine may be drawn out of vinegar, not- 
withſtanding it hath been delivered as praQticable by Senu- 


ertus himſelf. 5 155 | EY 
year when Wines are obſerved to be 


The times of the 
moſt prone to ferment and fret, and then to grow qually (as 
it is called,) that is, turbulent and foul, are Midſummer and 
Allhallowtide, when our vintners are wont to rack them 
from their groſs lees, eſpecially Rheniſh, which commonly 
s fick. in June if not racked ; and they chuſe to do it 


in the wave of the moon, and fair weather, the wind being 


| northerly. . 
Having thus ſuccinctly recounted the moſt remarkable 


diſtempers of Wines, gueſſed at their reſpective cauſes, and 
touched upon the times, it is proper to proceed to their 
uſual .remedies, ſuch, at leaſt, as may be collected from 


Wine coopers and vintners ; which is the fourth and laſt 


part propoſed to be. treated of. ; 
To begin, therefore, with ſome of the artifices uſed to 


Wines when yet in muſt; it is obſervable, that though to 
raiſing a fermentation in them at that time, there is not ſo 
much need of any additional ferment, as there is in the 
wort of ale, beer, hydromel, metheglin, and other forts of 
drinks, familiar to us in England; becauſe the juice of the 
Grape is repleniſhed with generous ſpirits, ſufficient of 
themſelves to begin that work; yet it is uſual in ſome coun- 
tries to put quick lime either upon the Grapes, when they 
are preſſing, or into the muſt ; to the end that, by the force 
and quickneſs of its ſaline and fiery particles, the liquor 
may be both accelerated and aſſiſted in working. 

For the ſame reaſon, perhaps, it is that the Spaniards mix 
with their Wines, while they are yet flowing from the preſs, 
a certain thing they call gieſſo, which probably is a kind 
of gypſum or plaſter, whereby the Wines are made more 
ler colour, and pleaſanter taſte ; others put 
avings of Fir, Oak, or Beech, for the ſame 


into the caſk 

purpoſe. 
Again ; though the firſt ſermentation ſucceeds generally 

well, ſo that the whole maſs of liquor is thereby Jellvered 


from the groſs lee; yet ſometimes it happens either through 


ſcarcity 4 7 at firſt, or through immoderate cold, that 
* thoſe impurities remain confuſed and floating 
therein. | 


Now, 
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Now, in this caſe, Wi put into the Wine cer- 
tain things to haſten and help its clarification ; ſuch as, 
being of groſs and viſcous parts, may adhere to the floating 
lee, and, finking, carry it wich them to the bottom; of 
which ſort are ifinglaſs and the whites of or ſuch as, 
meeting with the and earthly partictes of the lee, 
diſſociate and fink them by their gravity 
are the ers of alabaſter, calcined flints, white marble, 
xoach allum, &c. | 


The Grecians, at this day, have a peculiar way of ſpurring 


nature, in fining and ripening their ſtrongeſt and moſt gene- 
rous Wines; and this is done by adding to them, when they 
begin to work, a proportionate quantity of ſulphur and 
allum ; not (as is very probable) to prevent their foming up 
to the head, and inebriating, a ing to the conjecture of 
that great man the Lord of St. Alban's, for notwithſtanding 
this mixture, they cauſe drunkenneſs as ſoon, if not ſooner, 
than other Wines; nor are men intoxicated by the vapours 
of Wine flying up immediately from the ſtomach into the 
brain, but onſy to excite and promote fermentation, and 
haſten their clarification that enſaes thereupon ; the ſulphur 
perhaps, helping to attenuate and divide thoſe groſs and 
viſcid parts, wherewith Greek Wine abounds, and the allum 
conducing to the ſpeedier precipitation of them afterwards. 
And a learned traveller relates, that ſome merchants put 


of the chemical oil of ſulphur, in order to preſerve it the 
longer clear and ſound ; which, though it is very 
becauſe the ſulphur is known to reſiſt putrefaQion in liquors, 


yet one would decline the uſe of Wines ſo preſerved, unleſs. 


in time of peſtilential infection. 
But of all ways of the haſtening the clarification and 
ripening of Wine, none feems to be more eafy, or leſs 


noxions, than that borrowed from one of the ancients by 


the Lord Chancellor Bacon; which is, by putting the Wine 
into veſſels well ſtopped, and letting it down into the ſea. 
That this praQtice was very ancient is manifeſt from that 
diſcourſe of Plutarch. Queſt. Natur. 27. about the efficacy 
of cold upon muſt ; whereof he gives this reaſon, that cold, 
not ſuffering the muſt to ferment, by ſuppreſſin 


the aQtivity | 
of the ſpirits therein 'contained, conſerveth the — penn 


of new Wine. 
- of which kind 


— 


probable, ' 


WIN 
not in a long time after recover ſtrength enough to work ; 
in the latter, by keeping in the pure and genuine fpirit, 


otherwiſe apt to exhale, rendering the flying lee more 
prone to fubfide, and fo making the Wine much ſooner 
clear, fine, and potable. Thus much concerning the helps 


The general and principal remedy for the preternatural or 
fickly tommotions — to Wines after their firſt clarifica- 
tion, and tending to their impoveriſhment or decay, is rack- 
WTO drawing them from their lees into freſh veſſels. 

| ich yet being ſometimes inſufficient to preſerve them, 
vintners find it neceſſary to 


pour into them a large quantity 


of new milk, as well to blunt the ſharpneſs of the ſulphu- 


reous parts now ſet affoat and exalted, as to precipitate 
them and other impurities to the bottom by adheſion. 

But, taught by experience, that by this means the genu- 
ine ſpirits of the Wine alfo are much flatted and impaired 
(for the lee, though it makes the liquor turbid, doth yet 
keep the Wine in and conduce to its duration ;) there- 


fore leſt ſuch Wines ſhould pall and die upon their hands, 


as of neceſſity they maſt, they draw them for ſale as faſt as 
they can vend them. 


or 'the ſame diſeaſe they have divers other remedies, 


. particularly accommodated to the nature of the Wine that 
t | needs them: to inſtance a few; 
into every pipe of their Greek Wine a pill, or thereahggfs, | 


For Spaniſh Wines diſturbed by a flying lee they have this 
receipt: Make a parell (as they call it) of the whites of 
eggs, bay ſalt, milk, and conduit water; beat them well 
together in a convenient veſſel, then pour them into a pi 

of Wine, (having firſt drawn out a gallon or two to Lo vs 
room,) and blow off the froth very clean ; kereby the tu- 
mult will in two or three days be compoſed, the liquor re- 
fined and drink pleaſantly, bat will not continue to do fo 
long ; and therefore they adviſe to rack it from the milky 
bottom after a Week's Zitlernent, leſt otherwiſe it ſhould 


| drink foul and change colour. 


If facks vr Canary Wines chance to boil over, draw of 
four or five gallons; then putting into the Wine two gallons 
of milk, from which the cream hath been ſkimmed, beat 
them tiil they are thoroughly mixed together, and add a 


orth of roach allam, dried in a fire-ſhovel and pow- 


d and as much of white ſtarch; after this take the 
whites of eight or ten eggs, a handful of bay ſalt, and 
haviny beaten them together in a tray put them alſo into 
the Wine, filling up the pipe again, and letting the Wire 
ſtand two or three days, in which time the Wine will re- 
cover to be fine and bright to the eye, and quick to the 
taſte 3 but you muſt be ure to draw it off that bottom very 
ſoon, and ſpend it as faſt as you can. 


thereof a long time; which is not improbable, becauſe ex- 

rience — that ſuch as make their vintage in a rainy 
ſeaſon cannot get their muſt to ferment well in a vault, un- 
leſs they cauſe great fires to be made near the caſks ; the 
rain mixed with the muſt, together with the ambient cold, 
hindering the motion of fermentation, which ariſes chiefly | 
from . ads | 
That the ſame is frequent at this day alſo, may be col- | 


lefed from what Mr. Boyle has obſerved in his Hiftory of 
Cold, on the relation of a Frenchman, viz. that the way to 
keep Wine long in the muſt (in which the ſweetneſs makes 
many to defire 1t) is to tun it up immediately from the preſs, 
and, before it begins to work, to let down the veſſels, cloſely 
and firmly ſtopped, into a well or deep river, there to re- 
main for fix or eight weeks; during which time the hquor 
will be ſo confirmed · in its ftate of crudity as to retam the 
ſame, together with its ſweetneſs, for many months after, 
without any ſenfible fermentation. | | 

But it may be objected, how can theſe two fo different 
effects, the clarrfication of new Wine, and the conſervation 
of Wine in the muſt, be derived from one and the ſame 
cauſe, the cold of the water ? 

But this may be conceived without much difficulty ; for 
it ſeems not unreaſonable, that the ſame cold which hin- 
ders muſt from fermentirg, ſhould yet accelerate and pro- 
mote the clarification of Wine after fermentation ; in the 
firſt, by giving a check to the ſpirit, before it begins to 
move — 


act upon the crude maſs of liquor, fo that it can · | 


For<laret, in like manner diftempered with a flying lee, 
they make uſe of this arrtifice : 

They take two pounds of the powder of pebble-ſtones 
baked in an oven, the whites of ten or twelve eggs, a 
handful of bay ſalt, and having beaten them well together, 
in-two gallons of the Wine, they mix them with that in the 
caſk, and after two or three days draw off the Wine from 
r : 

The fame parell ſerves alſo for white Wines upon the 
fret, by the turbulency and nifing of their lee. 

To cure Rheniſh of its fretting (to which it is moſt prone 
a little after Midſummer, as was before obſerved,) they ſel- 
dom uſe any other art but giving it vent, and covering the 
oaken bung with a tile or ' wh from which they carefully 
wipe off the filth purged from the Wine by exhalations; and 
after the commotion is by this means compoſed, and much 
of the fretting matter caft forth, they let it remain quiet for 
a fortnight, or thereabouts, and then rack it into a freſh 
caſk, newly fumed with a fulphurated match. g l 
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withſtanding their ſupprefſian, before they were incurable 3) 
you, may — 42 Ke 115 ene to ſuch as 
alter and deprave Wines, either in colour or conſiſtence, or 


taſte or [mel]. Now for each of theſe maladies our vint- 
ners are provided of a cure., x 

| To reſtore Spaniſh and Auſtrian Wines grown yellow or 
browniſh, they add to them ſometimes milk alone, and 
ſometimes milk, and ifinglaſs well diffolved therein; ſome- 
times milk and white ſtarch ; by which they force the ex- 
Alted ſulphur to ſeparate from the liquor, and fink to the 
bottom, ſo reducing the Wine to its former clearneſs and 
whiteneſs. | - 3 

The ſame effect they produce with a compoſition of Iris - 
roots and ſalt-petre, of each four or five ounces, the whites 
of eight or ten eggs, and a competent quantity of common 
- falt, mixed and beaten in the Wine. . 

To amend claret decayed in colour, firſt rack it up- 
on a freſh lee, either of Alicant or red eaux Wine; 
then they take three pounds of Turaſole, and ſieep it all 
night in two or three gallons of the ſame Wine, and having 
ſtraĩned the infuſion through a bag, they pour the tincture 
into a hogſhead (ſometimes they fager it firſt to fine itſelf 
in a rundlet) and then cover the bung-hole with a tile, and 
ſo let it ſtand for two or three days, in which time the Wine 
. uſually becomes well-coloured and bright. 

Some fuſe only the tincture of Turnſole, * 
Others take half a buſhel of full · ripe Elder-berries, pick 
them from their ſtalks, bruiſe them, and put the ſtrained 
juice into a hog ſhead of diſcoloured claret, and ſo make it 
drink briſk, and appear bright. gt r 

Others, if the claret be otherwiſe ſound, and the lee 

„ overdraw three or four gallons; then repleniſh the 
veſſel with as much good red Wine, and roll it upon its bed, 
leaving it reverſed all night; and then next morning they 
turn it again, ſo as the bung: hole may be uppermoſt; 
which ſtopped, they leave the Wine to fine. 

But in all theſe caſes they obſerve to ſet ſuch newly re- 
covered Wines abroach the very next day after they are 
fined, and to draw them for ſale ſpeedily. 

To correct Wines faulty in conbſtence, i. e. ſuch as are 
Jumpiſh, foul, or ropy; | 3 

They generally make uſe of the powders of burnt allum, 
lime-clatk plaſter, Spaniſh white, calcined marble, bay ſalt, 
and other the like bodies, which cauſe a precipitation of the 
groſs and viſcid parts of the Wine then afloat : as for example; 

For attenuation of Spaniſh Wines that are foul and lJumpifh, 
having firſt racked them into a newly-ſcented- caſk, they 
make a parell of burnt allum, bay ſalt, and conduit water; 
then they add to theſe a quart of Bean-flower, or powder of 
Rice; and if the Wine be brown and duſky, milk, other- 
wiſe not; and beating all theſe well together with the Wine, 
blow off the froth, and cover the bung with a clean tile or 


and put it into a caſ well ſcented. 
The manner of ſcenting caſks is as follows: 

„They take four ounces of brimſtone, one cunce of burnt 
allum, and two ounces of aqua vitz; theſe may be put to- 
g<ther in an earthen pan or pipkin, and hold them over a 
chafing-ciſh of glowing coals, till the brimſtone is melted 
and runs; then they dip therein a little piece of new can- 
vas, and inflantly ſprinkle thereon the powders of Nutmegs, 
Cloves, Cortanders, and Anife-feeds. This canvas they 


ſtone. Laſtly, they rack the Wine again after a few days, | 


fire, and let it burn out in the bung-hole, fo as the fume 


may be received into the veſſel; and this is ſazd to be the 
beft ſcent for all Wines. | | 
_ To prevent the foulnefs and ropineſs of Wines, the old 
Romans uſed to mix ſea-water with their mult. 
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| the Wine drink briſk and rough. | 
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To eure the rppineſi of clatet, the vintners 

U Evglith, wo many remedies N 
follow ate ee oP 8 | 
Firſt hey. give the Wine the parell, then draw, it from the 
lee, after the clarikcation, by that parell ; this done, they 
infuſe two pounds of Turnſole in good ack all night; and 
the next day, putting the, ſtrained wnfuſion into a hogſhead 


3 


of Wine with a ſpring fungeſ, Jeave it to fine, and after draw 


it for excellent Wine. 

Another is this: they make a lee of the aſhes of Vine 
branches, or of Oaken leaves, and pour it into the Wine hot 
and after ſticring leave it to ſettle; the quantity of a quart 
of lee to a pipe of Wine. 

A third 1s only a ſpirĩt of Wine, which, put into a muddy 
claret, ſerves to the refining it effectually and ſpeedily ; the 
proportion being a pant of ſpirit to a hogſhead; but this is 
not to be uſed in ſharp and eager Wines. 7 

When white Wines grow foul and tawny, they only rack 


them on a freſh lee, an give them time to fine. 


For the mending of Wines that offend in tafte, vintners 
have few other correctives, but what conduce to clarifica- 
tion; nor do they indeed much need variety in the caſe, 
ſeeing all unſavourineſs of Wines whatever proceeds from 
their 1mpurities ſet afloat, and the dominion of others, their 
ſulphureous or ſaline parts, over the finer and ſweeter ; 
whach cauſes are removed chiefly by precipitation. 

For all clarification of liquors may be referred to one of 
theſe three cauſes : | | 
gots Separation from the groſſer parts of the liquor from 

ner. | 

2. The equal diſtribution of the ſpirits of the liquor, 
which always render. bodies clear and untroubled. 

3. The refining of the ſpirit itſelf. 

And the two latter are conſequents of the firft, which is 


effected chiefly by precipitation, the inftruments whereof 


are weight and viſcoſity of the body mixed with it ; the one 
cauſing it to cleave to the groſs parts of the liquor flying up 
and down ju it, the other finking them to the bottom. 

But this being more than vintners commonly underſtand, 
they reft not 1n clarification alone, having found out certain 
ſpecifcs, as it were, to palliate the ſeveral vices of Wines 
of all ſorts, which make them diſguſtful. Of theſe 1 ſhall 


| recite two or three of the greateſt uſe and eſteem among 


them, 

To correct ran kneſs, eagerneſs, and pricking of facks, 
and other fweet Wines, they take twenty or thirty of the 
whiteſt lime-ſtones, and flack them in a gallon of the Wine; 
then they add ſome more Wine, and flir them together in 2 
half tub, with a 2 ſtaff; next they pour this mix - 

ead, and having again uſed the parelling 
inſtrument, leave the Wine to fettle and then rack it. 

This Wine may probably be no ill drink for groſs bodies 
and rheumatic pains, but injurious to good fellows of a hot 
and dry conſtitution and meagre habits. 

Againft the pricking of French Wines they preſcribe this 
eaſy and cheap compoſition : Take of the powder of Flanders 
tile one pound, of roach allum half a pornd, mix them and 
beat them well, with a convenient quantity of Wine; then 
put them * the hogſhead, as the former. 

When ther Rbeniſh Wines prick, they firſt rack them off 
into a clean and'ſtrongly- ſcented eaſk or vat, then they add 
to the Wine eight or ten gallons of clarified heney, with a 
gallon or two of ſk1m-milk, and, beating all together, leave 
them to ſettle. 

Sometimes it happens, that claret loſes much of its briſk- 


neſs and piquantneſs; and in ſuch caſe they rack it upon a 


ood lee of red Wine, and put into it a gallon of Sloes or 
lace, which, after a little fermentation and reſt, makes 


To 


of which theſe tha 


— | 
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To meliorate the taſte of hungry and too eager white 
Wines, they draw off three or four # "wy of it, and in- 
fiſing therein as many pounds of a Raiſius ſtoned, 
and bruiſed in a ſtone-mortar, till the Wine has ſufficiently 
imbibed their ſweetneſs * tincture (which it * do in a 
day's time,) they run it through an Hippocras ; then 
— it into a fret caſk well — ether with the whole 
remainder of the Wine in the hop » and fo leave it to 
fine. 

FTo help ſtinking Wines, the remedy is racking 
them from their old and c t leez befides which, ſome 
give them a fr t ſmell] or flavour, by hanging in them 

ittle bags of ſpices, ſuch as Ginger, Zedoary, Cloves, 
Cinnamon, Orris-roots, Cubebs, Grains of Paradiſe, Spike- 
nard, and other aromatics. "OIL 
Others boil ſome of thele ſpices in a pottle of good ſound 

Wine of the ſame ſort, and tun up the decoction hot. 
Others correct the ill favour of rank - leed French Wine 
with only a few Cinnamon canes hung in them. 

Others again, for the ſame purpoſe, uſe Elder- flowers 
and tops of Lavender. | 

Having thas run over the Vintners Diſpenfatory, and 
deſcribed many of their principal receipts or ſecrets, for 
the cure of the acute diſeaſes of Wine, we ſhall come to 
the fbürth head, which contains medicaments proper for 
ju — diſtempers, viz. loſs of ſpirits, and decay of 

rength. | 

Concerning theſe, therefore, it is obſervable, that as when, 
Wines are in atural commotions, from an exceſs and 
predomination of their ſulphureous Jars. the grand medi- 
cine is to rack them from the lees ; ſo on the contrary, when 
they decline and tend towards palling, by reaſon of the 
ſcarcity of their ſpirits and ſulphur, the moſt effectual pre- 
ſervative is to rack them upon other lees, richer and ftronger 
than their own ; that being from thence ſupplied with the 
new ſpirits, they may acquire ſomewhat more of vigour 
and quickneſs. | | 

I ſay preſervative ; becauſe there is, in truth, no reſtoring 
of Wines after they are perfectly palled and dead, for nothing 
that is paſt perfection, and hath run its natural race once, 
can receive much amendment. | 

But beſides reinforcing of impoveriſhed Wines, by new 
and more generous lees, there are ſundry confections, by 
which alſo, as by cordials, the languiſhing ſpirits of man 
of them may be ſuſtained, and, to ſome degree, recruited, 
of which the following are examples : 

When ſacks begin to languifh (which doth not often hap- | 
pen, eſpecially in this city, where it is drank in plenty,) 
they refreſh them with a cordialſyrup, made of moſt gene- 
rous Wine, ſugar, and ſpices. 

For Rheniſh and white Wines, a fimple decoction of Rai- 
fins of the ſun, and a firong-ſcented caſk, uſually ſerve the 
turn. | | 

For claret inclining to a conſumption, they preſcribe a 
new and richer lee, and the ſhavings of Fir-wood, that the 
ſpirit, being recruited by the additional lee, may be kept 
from the exhaling by the unctuous ſpirit of the turpentine. 
This artifice is uſed in Paris in the moſt delicate and thin- 

bodied-Wines of France, and is very probably the cauſe of 
that exceeding dulneſs and pain of the head, which always 
attends debauches with ſuch Wines. 

Nor is it a modern invention, but well known to, and 
frequently uſed by the Romans, in the time of their greateſt 
wealth and luxury; for Pliny (Hiſt. Nat. lib. 14. cap. 2.) 
takes ſingular notice of the cuſtom of the Italian viatners, in 
mixing with their Wines turpentine of ſeyeral ſorts. 1 
' The Grecians Jong before had their vina picata and refi- 
nata, as is evident by the commendation of ſuch Wines by 
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caſts; by Hippdbeites3 ind they were bo much detighte 
with Ar Art pifflires, dak conſecrated the Pitch-wee 
to Bacchus; but I ſhall next take ſome notice of the more 
diüngenuous practices of vintners in the tranſmutation or 
ſophiſtication, which th call trickings or 3 1 
They transform poor Rochelle and Coniac white Wines 
into Rheniſh ; Rheniſh into ſack ; the lags of ſack and 
malmſeys into muſcadels. | | | 


— 


They counterfeit Raſpie 


Wine with Fleur- de- lys rodts3 

Verdea with decoctions of Raifins3z they ſell decayed Xeres, 
vulgarly ſherry, for Luſenna Wine; in all theſe im poſtures 

deluding the palate fo nearly, that few are able to diſcern 

the fraud, and keeping theſe arcana ſo cloſe, that few can 
come to the knowledge of them. 

As for their metamorphoſis of white into claret, by daſh- 
ing it with red, nothing is more commonly either done er 

nown. ILY 

For their converfion of white into Rheniſh, they have 
++ tra to effect it, among which this is the moſt 

ual : | 

They take a hogſhead of Rochelle or Coniac, or Nants 
white Wine; rack it into a freſh caſk ſtrongly ſcented; then 
give the white parell; put into it eight or ten gallons of 
clarified honey, or forty poands of coarſe ſugar, and, beat- 
ing it well, leave it to clarify. | 

o give this mixture the delicate flavour, they ſometimes 
add the decoction of the yellow Clary-Rowers, or Galitricum, 
of which drugs there is an incredible quantity uſed yearly 
at Dort, where the ſtaple of Rheniſh Wines was; and this is 
that drink with which the Engliſh ladies were wont co be ſe 
delighted, under the ſpecious name of Rhenifh in the muſt. 

The manner of making adulterate baſtard is thus: 

Take four gallons of white Wine, three gallons of old 

Canary, five pounds of baſtard ſyrup ; beat them well toge- 

ther, put them into a clean rundlet well ſcented, and give 

them time to fine. | | 

Sack is made of Nheniſfi, either by a ſtrong decoction of 
Malaga Raiſins, or by a ſyrup of fack, ſugar, and ſpices. 

k Muſcadel is ſophiſticated with the lags of fack or Malm- 
thus: | | 
They diſſolve it in a convenient quantity of Roſe - water, 

of muſk two ounces, of Calamus Aromaticus powdered one 
oance, of Coriander beaten half an ounce, and while this 
infufion is yet warm, they put it into a rundlet of old ſack 
or Malmſey, and this they call a flavour for Muſcadel. 

There are many other ways of adulterating Wines in this 
city; but becauſe they all tend to the above-mentioned al- 
terations, and are not ſo general, I ſhall paſs them over, 
and mention the obſervations of a certain curious author on 
this ſubject. S — 

The myſtery of Wines conſifts in the making and melio- 
rating of natural Wines. 5 

Melioration is either of found or vicious Wines. Sound 
Wines are bettered, | b 

1. By preſerving. 

2. By timely fining. 

3. By mending colour, fmell, and taſte. 

1. To preſerve Wines, care muſt be taken that after the 
prefling they may ferment well, for without fermen- 
tation they become qually, i. e. cloudy, thick, and duſky, 
and will never fine themſelves, as other Wines do; an 
when they are fined by art, they muſt be ſpeedily ſpent, or 
elſe they will become qually again, and then will not be 
recoverable by any art. ; 

To preſerve Spaniſh Wines, and chiefly Canary, and there- 


| fore principally that which is razie, which will not k 


long, they make a layer of Grapes and Gieſſe, whereby it 
acquires a better durante and taſte, and a white colour, 


Plutarch, and the preſcription of them to women, in ſome 


| moſt pleaſing to the Bnglith. * ON 
5 T 2 Razie 
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 '  Ranie Wine is fo called, becnoſe jt comes, From Rbeuiſh 


Wie cuttin 


ſometimes renewed. The Grapes of this 
Vine are fle 7. yielding but a little juice. Lay | 

The French and Rheniſh Wines are chiefly and commonly 
preſerved by the match, thus uſed at Dort in Holland: 

They take twenty or thirty pounds of . brimſtone, rack 
into it melted, as Cloves, Cinnamon, Mace, Ginger, and 
Coriander-ſeeds ; and ſome, to ſave charges, uſe the reliques 
of the Hippocras and, having mixed theſe well with 


the brimftone, they —_— this mixture, long, ſquare, 
whic 


narrow pieces of canvas pieces they light, and put 
inte the veſſel at the bung-hole, and preſently Gop. it cloſe : 
eme is to be had in proportioning the brimſtone to 


the quantity and quality of the Wine, for too much makes 
it yough. This ſmoking keeps the Wine long white and 
good, and gives it a pleaſant taſte. | 

There is another way for French and Rheniſh Wines, viz. 
Fring it. It is done in a ſtove, or elſe a good. fire. made 
round about the veſſel, which will gape wide, yet the Wine 
never runs out. It will boil, and afterwards may ſoon be 


racked. | 
* * * 


Secondly, For timely fining of Wines. All Wines in the 
muſt. are more opacous and cloudy. Good Wine ſoon fines, 
and the groſs lees ſettle quickly, and alſo the flying lee in 
time. When the groſſer lees are ſettled, they draw off the 
Wine; this is called racking. The uſual times for racking 
are Midſummer and Allballowtide. | 01:4 24 

The practice of the Dutch and Engliſh. to rid the Wine of 
the flying lees ſpeedily, and which ſerves moſt for French 
and Spaniſh. Wine, is thus performed: Wu Big - 1 

Take of iſinglaſs half a pound; ſteep. it ia half a piat of 
the hardeſt-French Wine that can be got, ſo. that the Wine 
may fully cover it; let them ſtand twenty-four hours; then 
pull and beat the i1finglaſs to pieces, and add mare. Wine; 
four times a day ſqueeae it to jelly. and as it thickens add 
more Wine. When it is full and perfectly jellied, take a 
pint or quart to a hogſhead,. and ſo proportionabiy; then 
overdraw three on four gallons of that Wine you intend to 
fine, which mix well with the faid. quantity of jelly; then 
Put this mixture to the piece of Wine, and beat it with a 
Kaff, and fill it top full. y JEN} 

Note, That French Wines muſt he bunged up very cloſe, 
but not the Spaniſh ; and that ifinglaſs raiſes. the lees to the 


top of ſtrong Wines, but in weaker precipitates them to the | 


They mend the colour of found clarets by adding thereto 
red Wine, tent, or Alicant; or by an infuſion of Turnſole, 
made in. two or three gallons. of Wine, and then putting it 
into the veſſel, io be then (being well topped) rolled for 
a quarter of an hour. 18 
his infuſion is ſometimes twice or three times repeated 
according as more colour is to be added to the Wine; about 
three infuſions of the Turnſole are ſufficient ; but then it 
muſt be rubbed and wringed. PETR 

Claret over-red is amended with the addition of white 
Wines. | 


White Wines.eoming over-found, bot brown, are thus 


remedied: | 7 | 
Take of alabaſter 


ſtir and beat it with a ſtaff, and fill it top full. The more 
the Wine is ſtirred, the finer it will come upon the lee, that 
is, the finer it will be. 


To colour fack-white : Take of white ſlarch two pounds, 


of milk two gallons, boil them ther two hours; when 
cold, beat them well, with a handful of white ſalt, and then 
put them into a clean but ſweet butt, beating them with a 


üaff, and the Wine will be pure and white. 


One pound of the before-mentioned jelly of ifinglaſs takes 


' 
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| quantity of the Wine to be cured, to the conſumption. of 
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away the-brownneſs. of French and Spaniſh Wines, mixed 

with two or three gallans of Wine: according as it is brown 

and ftrong, more or leſs to be uſed. Then overdraw the 

piece of Wine about-eight gallons, and uſe the rod; then 

fill the veſſel full, and in a day or two it will be fine, and 
be white, and mend if qually. 

The firſt buds of Ribes nigra, i. e. black Currants, infufed 
in Wines, eſpecially Rheniſh, make it diuretic, and more 
fragrant in ſmell and taſte, and fo doth Clary. | 

be inconvenience.is, that the Wine becomes more heady : 

a remedy for which is Elder-flowers added to the Clary, 

which. alſo betters the fragrancy thereof, as it is manifeſt 

in Elder-vinegar ; but theſe flowers are apt to. make the 
Wine ropy. _ 

To help brown Malagas and Spaniſh Wine: Take pow- 
der of -Oris-roots and falt-petre, of each four ounces, the 
whites of eight eggs, to which add as much ſalt as wil 
make a brine ; put this mixture into Wine, and mix them, 
with a ſtaff. Y | 

To meliorate muddy and tawny clarets :. Take of rain- 


| water two pirits, the yolks of eight eggs, ſalt a handful; 


beat them well, let them ſtand fix hours before you put 
them into the caſk, then uſe the rod, and in three days it 
will come to itſelf. | 
Io amend the taſte and ſmell of Malaga Wines: Take of 
the beit Almonds four pounds, make an emulfion of them 
with a ſufficient quantity of the Wine to be cured ; then 
take the whites and yolks of twelve eggs, beat them toge- 
ther with a handful of ſalt, put them into the pipe, uſing 
To amend the ſmell and taſte of French and Rheniſh 
Wines, which are foul : Take one pound of honey, a handful 
of Elder-flowers, an aunce of Orris-powder,. one Nutmeg, a 
few Cloves to an auln of the Wine, boil them in a ſufficient 


| 


half, and when it is cold ftrain it, and. uſe it, with the rod.; 
| ſome add a little ſalt. If the Wine be ſweet enough, add 
one pound of the ſpirits of Wine to a hogſhead, and give 
the cafk. a ſtroug ſcent. Spirit of Wine makes any Wine 

briſk, and fines it, without the former mixture. 
A lee of the aſhes of Vine branches, viz. à quart to 2 
| pipe, being beaten into Wine, cures the ropineſs of it, and 
| fo infatlibly doth a lee of Oaken aſhes. . 
| For Spaniſh ropy Wine: Rack it from the lees into 2 
| new-ſcented caſk, then take of allum one pound, of Orris- 

roots powdered half a pound, beat them well into the Wine 
with a aff; ſome add fine and well-dried ſand, put warm 
to the Wine. If the Wine beſides prove brown, add three 
pottles of milk to a pipe: this cures ropy Wine, before it 
begins to fret. | 

To amend and preſerve the colous of clarets: Take red 

Beet-roots, q. ſ. ſcrape them clean, and cut them into ſmall 
pieces; then boi] them in q. ſ. of the ſame Wine, to the 
| conſumption of the third part; ſcum it well, and when cook 

decant off what 1s clear, and uſe the rod. | 
Firing of Wines in Germany 1s thus performed : They 
have in ſome vaults three or four ſtoves, which they heat 


powder, overdraw the bogſhead three 
or four gallans ;. then put this powder into the bung, and 


very hot; others make fires almoſt before every vat; by 
this means the muſt fermenteth with that vehemency, that 
the Wine appears between the ſtaves; when this ebullition, 
fermentation, and working ceaſe, they let the Wine ſtand 
ſome days, and then rack it. This firing is only. uſed in 
cold years, when the Wine falls out green. 

To ſet old Wine a fretting, being deadiſt: and dull of 


| taſte : Take of ſtum two gallons to a hogſhead, put it hot 


upon the Wine, then ſet a pan of fire before the hogſhead, 
Which will then ferment till all the ſweetneſs of the ſtum is 


| | communicated to the Wine, which thereby becomes briſk. 


and pleaſant. 
Some 
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Some uſe this ſtumming at any time ſome in Auguſt only, 
when the Wine hath a diſpoſition to fret of itſelf, more or 
leſs ſtum to be added, as the Wine requires ' 

The beſt time to rack Wine is in the deereaſe of the 
moon, and when the Wine is free from fretting, the wind 
being at north-eaſt or north-weſt, and not at ſouth, the tky 
ſerene, free from thunder and lightning. 

Having thus given an account of the different practices 
of the vignerons, vintners, and Wine-coopers, in the ma- 
nagement of their ſeveral Wines, I ſhall next offer a few 
things which have occurred to me from ſome obſervations 
and experiments, relating to the making of Wines in 
England. | 
| The Grapes being ripe, ſhould be cut when they are 
perfectly dry, and carried into a large dry room, where they 
mult be ſpread upon Wheat-ſtraw, in ſuch a manner as not 
to lie upon each other; in this place they may remain a 
fortnight, three weeks, or a month, according as there is 
conveniency, obſerving to let them have air every day, that 
the moiſture perſpired from the Grapes may be carried off. 
Then, having the preſſes and other things in order, you 
ſhould proceed in the following manner : Firſt, all the 
Grapes ſhould be pulled off the bunches, and put into tabs, 
being careful to throw away ſuch as are — 10 „ rotten, or 
not ripe, which, if mixed with the others, will render the 
Wine leſs delicate; and if the ſtalks of the bunches are preſſed 
with the Grapes, there will be an auſtere juice come from 


them, which will render the Wine acid and ſharp; this, I fear, | 


has ſpoiled a great quantity of Wine which was made in 
England, which, if otherwiſe managed, might have proved 
very good ; for we find in France, and other Wine countries, 
where perſons are deſirous of having good Wine, they al- 
ways pick the Grapes from off the ſtalks before they are 
preſſed, though indeed the common vignerons, who have 
more regard to the quantity than the quality of their Wines, 
do not practiſe this. But as in Eugland we labour under 
the inclemency of climate, we ſhould omit nothing of art 
which may be neceſſary to help the want of fun,  -—- 
The Grapes being thus carefully picked of, ſhould be 
well „and if it is defigned for red Wine, the huſks 
and ſtones ſhould be put into the liquor; and if the ſeeds 
or ſtones of the Grapes are broken in the preſs, 'the Wine 
will have more ſtrength, which muſt be put into a large vat, 
where the whole ſhould ferment together ſive or fix days; 
after which the Wine ſhould be drawn off, and pat into 
large caſks, leaving the bung-hole open to give vent to the 
air which is generated by the fermentation. But it muſt be 


remarked, that after the Wine is preſſed out, and put into 


the vat with the huſks, if it does not ferment in a day or 
two at moſt, it will be proper to add a little warmth to the 
room by fires, which will ſoon put it into motion; and for 
want of this it often happens, where people preſs their Wine, 
and leave it to ferment mn open cold places, that the nights 
being cold, check the fermentation, and ſo cauſe the Wine 
to be foul, and almoſt ever after upon the fret. This huf- 
bandry is much practiſed upon the Rhine, where they always 
have ſtoves placed in the houſes where the Wine is ferment- 
ed, wherein they keep fires every night, as the ſeaſon is 
cold, while the Wines are fermenting. a 

If white Wine is defired, then the hufts of the Grapes 
ſhould not remain in the liquor above twelve hours, which 
will be long enough to ſet it a fermenting ; and when it is 
drawn off, and put into other veſſels, it ſhould not remain 


there above two days before it is drawn off again; and this 


muſt be repeated three or four times, which will prevent 

its taking any tincture from the huſks in fermenting. 
When the greateſt fermentation is over, the Wine ſhould 

be drawn off into freſh caſks, which muſt be killed to the 
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| 2 month, 10 give vent to the genertted air, and thats che 


ſeum may run over; and as the Wine ſobſſdes ty the exiksY 
they ſhould be carefully refilled with Wine of Aefſame forty 
from a ſtore- caſæ, Which ſbould be provided for- that pur- 
poſe; but this muſt be done with much care, left, by haſtiſya 
refilling the caſks, the ſcum, which is naturally produced 
upon all new Wines, ſhould be broken thereby, which will. 
mix with the Wine, and foul it, cauſing it to take an ill 
taſte; therefore it would be proper to have a Yunnekiwhich. 
ſhould have a plate at the ſmall end, bored full vf little: 
holes, that the Wine may paſs through in ſmall drops, 
which will prevent its breaking the ſcum. ' © *< 
After the Wine has remained in this ſtate a month o, 
weeks, it will be necefſary to ſtop up the bung-hole, left,. 
by expoſing it too much to the air, the Wine ſhould grow- 
flat, and loſe much of its fpirit and ſtrength; hut it muſt 
not be quite Topped up, but rather ſhould have a pewter or 
glaſs tube, of «bout half an inch bore, and two feet long, 
placed in the middle of the bang-hoke. T he uſeuef this 
tube is to let the air, which is generated by the fermenta-- 
tion of the Wine, paſs off, becauſe this being of a rancid 
nature, would ſpoil the Wine, if it were pent up in the caſk.; 
and in this tube there may always remain ſome Wine, to- 
keep the caſk full, as the Wine ſubſides; and, as it ſhall be- 
neceſſary, the Wine in the tube may be eafily repleniſhed. 
For want of rightly underſtanding this affair, a great quan- 
tity of the choiceſt Wines of Italy, and other countries, have 
been loſt. A great complaint of this misfortune I received 
from a very curious gentleman in Italy, wito fays, © Such 
is the nature of this country Wines in general (nor are 


© the choiceſt Chianti's excepted,) that at two ſeafons of 


« the year, via the beginning of June and September, the 
©+4. rſt when the Grapes are in flower, and in the other 
«© when they begin to ripen; ſome of the befi: Wines are 
„ apt toichange, eſpecially at the latter ſeaſon; not that 
„% they turn eager, but: take a moſt unpleaſant taſte, hke- 
© that of a rotten Vine leaf, which renders them not only 
© unfit for-drinking, but alſo to make vinegar of, and is 
* called the Settembrine. And what is moſt ſtrange is, 
that one caſk, drawn out of the fame vat, ſhall be in- 
< feed, and another remain perſectly good, and yet both. 
«© have been kept in the ſame cellar. 

As this change happens not to Wines in flafts (though 
«© that will turn eager,) F am apt to attribute it to ſome - 
« fault in refilling the caſt, which muſt always be kept 
„ fall, which, either by letting alone too long, till the 
«© decreaſe be too great, and the ſcum there naturally rs on: 
„all Wines, thereby being ws much dilated, is ſubject to · 
„break, or elſe, being 8 by refilling the caſk gives ic 
«* that vile taſte. But againſt this there is a very ftrong 
« objection, i. e. that this defe& ſeizes the Wine only at a 
particular ſeaſon, viz. September; over which if it gets, 
« jt will keep a' good many years, ſo the cafe is worthy- 
the enquiry of n iſts, fince it is evident that moſt 


Wines are more or lefs affected with this diſtemper, 


*« during the firit year after making. 

Upon receiving this information from Italy, I conſulted 
the Rev. Dr. Hales of Feddiagton, whe was then making 
many experiments on fermenting liquor, and received from 
him the following curious ſolution of the cauſe of thischange 
in Wine, which I ſent over to my friend in Italy, who bas 
tried the experiment, and it has accordingly anfwered his 


expectation, in preſerving the Wine, which was: thus ma- 


naged, perfeſtly good. He bas alſo communicated. the ex- 

periment to ſeveral vignerons in ſeveral parts of Italy, who 

are repeating the ſame, which take in Dr. Hales's words: 
From many experiments which I made the laſt fummer, 


2 F find that al} ſermented liguors generate air in large 
top, but the bung-hole ſhould be left open three weeks: or |. 


% quantities, durivy the time of their fermentation ; for, 
tam 
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1 from an-experiment made on twelve cubic inches of Ma- 
<* Jaga Raiſins, put into eighteen cubic inches of water the 
beginning of March, there were 411 cubic inches of air 
5. gen by the middle of April; but afterwards, when 
<<. the fermentation was over, it reſorbed a great quantity of 
* this air ; and from forty-two cubic inches of ale from the 
+. tan (which had fermented thirty-four hours before it was 
put into the bolt-head) had generated 639 cubic inches 
* of from the beginning 
<< June; after which it reſorbed thirty 
air; from whence it is plain, that fermented liquors - 
% nerate air, during the time of their fermentation, but 
<*- afterwards 

* perhaps account for the alteration of the nice Italian 
Wines; for Wine, during the firſt year after making, 
*< continues fermenting more or leſs, during which time a 
great quantity of air is generated, until the cold in Sep- 
tember put a ſtop to it, after which it is in an imbibing 
% ſtate. Now the air thus ted is of a rancid nature 


iment: _ 


| «« Sup the veſſel A filled with Wine, 

in the bung-hole of this veſſel b, I would 
«© have a glaſs tube of two feet long. and 
about two inches bore, fixed wich a pew- 
ter ſocketcloſely cemented, ſo as that there 
1% may be no vacuities on the ſides ; and in- 
4 tothis tube ſhould be another, of about half an inch bore, 
<< cloſely fixed; the lower tube ſhould always be kept about 
„half full of Wine, up to X, which will fupply the veſſel, 
<< 25 the Wine therein ſhall ſubſide; fo that there will be 
% no room left in the upper part of the veſſe] to contain 
any generated air, which will paſs off through the upper 
ſmall tube, which muſt be always left open for this pur- 
« roſe; and the tube being ſmall, there will be 
of letting in too much air to the Wine. | 


As the Wine in the lower tube ſhall ſubſide, it may be 


<< refilled by introducing a ſlender funnel through the ſmall 
<4 tube, down to the ſcum upon 
«4 in the larger tube, ſo as to prevent its being broken, by 
„ the Wine falling too violently upon it. This experiment 
«« being tried with glaſs tubes, will give an opportunity to 
'<. obſerve what impreſſion the different ſtates of the air have 
„ upon the Wine, by its riſing or falling in the tubes; and 
jf it ſucceeds, it may be afterwards done by wooden or 
% metal tubes, which will not be in danger of breaking.” 
This curious experiment, having ſucceeded wherever it 
has yet been tried, will be of great ſervice in the manage- 
ment of the Wines, there being many uſeful hints to be 
taken from it, particularly with regard to fermenting Wines; 
For, ſince we find that Wines too long fermented (eſpec 
thoſe which are produced in cool countries) ſeldom keep well, 
ſo, by letting them ſtand in a cool place, the fermentation 
will be checked, which is agreeable to the practice of the 
Chempagnois, who keep the Wines in winter in cellars 
: bore ground; but when the weather s warmer in 
ring, they then carry them down into their vaults, where 
they are cooler than in the cellars ;. and this method of re- 
-moving their Wines from the cellars to the vaults, and 
back again into the cellars, as the ſeaſons of the year ſhall 
require, ĩs found of great ſerviee in preſerving the Wines 
in perfection; for theſe Wines being weak (when compared 
with thoſe produced in more ſouthern countries,) have not 
LO 
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body b to maintain them, if they are permitted . 
ferment all the | ing ſammer, which che hear of che 


ſeaſon will promote where the Wine is expoſed to its in- 
flaence ; and this ſurely muſt be worth the trial by thoſe. 
who make Wine in this country, ſince it is the practice of 
the northern countries, which is the moſt proper for our 
imitation, and not that of the moſt ſouthern. - 

Bat after the Wine has paſſed its fermentation in the vat, 
and is drawn off in the cafks, it will require ſomething to 
feed upon; fo that you ſhould always preſerve a fewbunches 


of the beſt Grapes, which may be hung up in a room for 
that ſe, until there be occaſion for them; when the 
ſhould be picked off the ſtalks, and two or three good hand. 


fuls put into each caſk, according to their ſeveral ſiaes; for 
want of this, many times make uſe of other things, 
which are by no means ſo proper for this purpoſe. 

The vignerons of different countries do alſo put various 
ſorts of herbs into the vat, when the Wine is ſermenting, to 

ive it different flavours. Thoſe of Provence make ute of 
t-mar) » Balm, and other ſorts of aromatic herbs; 
and upon the Rhine they always put ſome handfuls of a 
peculiar kind of Clary into the vats, from whence ariſe the 
different flavours we obſerve in Wines, which, it is poſſible, 
were made in the ſame manner, and from the ſame ſorts of 
Grapes. How far this might be thought worth practiſing 
in England, a few experiments would inform us; t h it 
is to be queſtioned, whether theſe herbs mend the Wine, 
becauſe it ſeems to obtain amongſt the vignerons, purely 
to alter the flavour of their Wines, in order to render them 
agreeable to the palate of their particular cuſtomers ; but, 
however this be, it is yet certain, that there is ſome art uſed 
to alter the flavour of the Wine, in moſt of the different 
Wine countries in France, for it is the ſame ſort of Gra 
which the curious always plant in Orleans, Champagne, and 
Burgundy ; and how different theſe Wines are in their flavour 
and quality, every one who is acquainted with them well 
knows; and this difference can never be eſſected by the 
ſituation of the places, fince there is no very great difference 
in the heat of thoſe countries; nor do I be their dif- 
ferent ways of making the Wine can alter their flavour fo 
much, —— thoſe of Orleans and Burgundy, where there 
is little difference in their management ; but in Champagne 
there is this difference from the reſt, that they always cut 
their Grapes in a morning, before the dew is gone off, or 
in cloudy weather ; whereas the vignerons of all the other 
places never cut any till they are perfectly dry, which may 
occaſion a great alteration in the Wine. 

The method commonly practiſed to give the red colour to 
Wine, is to let it ferment a few days upon the ſkins, which 
they always obſerve to preſs two or three times, in order to 
make them diſcharge their contents; but where a deep- 
coloured rough Wine is defired, there they put a quantity 
of a certain ſort of Grape, whoſe juice 1s red, into 
vat; this is well known in England by the name of Claret 
Grape ; the leaves of this Vine always change to a deep 
purple colour as the fruit ripens, and the Grapes are of a 
fine blue colour, with a hue over them like fine Plambs ; 
but the juice of them is very auſtere, eſpecially if they are 
not very ripe. N 

This red, Wine will not require to be drawn off into caſks 
more than at firſt from the vat, for it may remain in the 
ſame veſſel until it is fit to bottle off, which, I think, ſhould 
not be done till the Wine is two years old; the greater 
quantity of Wine there is in each veſſel, the more force it 
will have, and ſo confequently be in lefs danger of ſuffer- 
ing from the injuries of weather, eſpecially if the before- 
mentioned method be practiſed; but where there are large 
quantities of Wine preſervet in cloſe vaults, people ſhould 
be very cautious how. they at firſt enter them, after _=_ 

ave 
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have been ſhut up for ſome time; becauſe the air of this 
vault will become rancid from the mixture of the generated 
air proceeding from the Wines, which has often killed peo- 
ple who have incautiouſly entered them. 
WINTER. 2 of a hard Winter.] The Lord 
Bacon gives theſe as ſigns or forerunners of a hard Winter. 
If ftone or wainſcot, that has been uſed to ſweat (as it 
is called,) be more dry in the beginning of Winter, or the 
drops of eaves of houſes come down more ſlowly than they 
uſed to do, · ĩt portends a hard and froſty Winter. The 
reaſon 1s, that it ſhews an inclination in the air to dry, 
2 which, in the winter time, is always joined with 
roſt. | 
Generally a moiſt and cool ſummer betokens a hard Win- 
ter likely to enſue. The reaſon is, that the vapours of the 
earth, not being diſſipated by the ſun in the ſummer, do 
rebound upon the Winter. | 
A hot and dry ſummer, eſpecially if the heat and drought 
extend far in September, betokens an open beginning of 
Winter, and cold to ſucceed towards the latter part of the 
Winter, and in the beginning of the ſpring ; all that 
time the former heat and drought bear the ſway, and the 
vapours are not ſufficiently multiplied, * 
3 124 and warm Winter portends a hot and dry ſum- 
mer; for the vapqurs diſperſe into the Winter ſhowers, 
whereas cold and froſt keep them in, and tranſport them 
into the late ſpring and ſummer following. | 
When birds lay up Haws and Sloes, and other ſtores, in 
old neſts and hollaw trees, it is a fign of a hard Winter ap- 
proaching. | 
If fowls or birds, which uſed at certain ſeaſons to ch 
countries, come earlier than the uſual time, they ſhew the 
temperature of the weather, according to that country from 
whence they came; as the Winter birds, fieldfares, ſnipes, 
woodcocks, &c. 192 0 
If they come earlier, and out of the northern countries, 
they intimate cold Winters likely to enſue with us. And if 
it be in the ſame country, they ſhew a temperature of ſeaſon, 
like that of the ſeaſon in which they come; as bats, cuckoos, 
nightingales, and ſwallows, which come towards ſummer 
if they come early, it is a fign of a hot ſummer to follow. 
Cold dews and morning rains, about Bartholomew-tide, and 
.hoar froſt in the morning about Michaelmas, fortel a hard 
Winter. | 
WOODS and groves are the greateſt ornaments to a 
country-ſeat, therefore every ſeat is greatiy defective without 


them; wood and water being abſolutely neceſſary to render | 


a place agreeable and pleaſant. Where there are Woods 
already grown to a large ſize, ſo fituated as to be taken 


into the garden or park, or ſo nearly adjoining, as that an | 


eaſy communication may be made from the garden to the 
Wood; they may be io contrived by cutting of winding 
walks through them, as to rer der them the moſt delightful 
and pleaſant parts of a feat (eſpecially in the heat of ſummer) 


when thoſe walks afford a goodly ſhade from the ſcorching 
heat of the ſun. | 


As I have already treated of the uſe and beauty of wil- 


derneſſes, and have given direQions for the making and 


planting of them, I ſhall not enlarge much upon that head 
in this place; therefore I ſhall only give ſome ſhort inſtruc- 
tions for the cutting and making of theſe Wood-walks, in 
thoſe places where perſons are ſa happy as to have any grown 
Woods fo ſituated as to be near the habitation, and are either 
taken into the garden, or walks made from the houſe cr 
garden leading to them; as alſo how to plant or decorate 
the ſides of theie s with. ſhrubs and flowers, fo as to 
render them agreeai;}=: and pleaſant; and then I ſhall more 


fully treat of the thod to raiſe and improve Woods, ſo as 
to be of the grezicit advantage to che poſſeſſor, and a public 


benefit to the nation. 
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Where perſons have the convenience of grown. Woods 
near their habitation, ſo as that there may be an eaſy com- 
| munication from one to the other, there will be little occa- 
fon for wilderneſſes in the garden; fince the natural Woods 
may be ſo contrived, as to render them much ter than 
any new plantation can poſſibly arrive to within. the compaſs 
of twenty years, where the trees make the greateſt progreſs. 
in their growth; and in ſuch places where their growth is 
flow, there cannot be expected ſhade equal to the grown 
Woods in double that number of years; but-there 1s not 
only the pleaſure of enjoying a preſent ſhade from theſe 
| Woods, but alſo a great expence ſaved in the planting of 
wilderneſſes, which, if they are large, and the trees to be 
purchaſed, will amount to no ſmall ſum. be 
If the Wood is fo fituated, as that the garden may be con- 
trived between the houſe and that, then the walk into the 
Wood ſhould be made as near to the houſe as poſſible, that 
there may not be too much open ſpace to walk through in 
order to get into the ſhade; if the Wood 1s of ſmall extent, 
then there will be a neceſſity for twiſting the walks pretty 
much, ſo as to make as much walking as the compaſs of 
ground will admit; but there ſhould be care taken not to 
bring the turns ſo near each other as that any two walks- 
may be expoſed to each other, for want of a ſufficient 
thickneſs of Wood between; but where the Wood is large, 
the twiſts of the walks ſhould not approach nearer to each. 
other than fifty or ſixty feet ; or in very large Woods they 
| ſhould be at a greater diſtance ; becauſe, when the under 
Wood is cut down, which will be abſolutely neceſſary every 
tenth or twelfth year, according to its growth, then the- 
walks will be quite open until the under Wood grows up: 
again, unlefs a border of ſhrubs, intermixed with ſome ever- 
| greens, is planted by the fides of the walks; which is what 
I would, recommend, as this will greatly add to the pleaſure- 
| of thaten-walks.:: vw. «Rs 
Theſe Woed-wilks ſhould not be lefs than eight or nine 
feet broad in ſmall Woods; but in large ones fifteen feet 
will not be too much, and on each fide of the walks. The- 
| border of ſhrubs and.evergreens may be nine or ten feet 
broad; which may be ſo managed, as to ſhut out the view 
from one part of the walk to the other at theſe times when 
the under Wood is cut down; at which times there will be 
an abſolute occaſion for ſuch plantations,. and at all times 
they will afford great pleaſure by adding to their variety, as 
alſo by their fragrant odour. : : 
The former method, which was practiſed in cutting theſe: 
walks through Woods, was to have them as ftrait as poſ- 
ſible; fo that there was much trouble to make ſights thraugh- 
the Woods, for direction how to cut them; but where this 
was practiſed, every tree which ſtood in the line, * and 
bad, was cut down, and many times boggy or bad ground 
| was taken into the walks, ſo that an expence of draining 
and levelling; was neceſſary to render them proper for walk - 
ing on z. befides this, there were many other 1nconvenien- 
cies attending theſe ſtrait cuts through Woods, as, firſt, by 
letting in a great draught of air, which in windy weather 
renders the walks unpleaſant; and theſe cuts will alſo ap- 
pear at a great diſtance from the Woods, which will have a 
very. bad effet ct; therefore the modern practice of twiſting 
the walks through Woods is to be preferred. In the cut- 
ting of theſe walks there ſhould be particular care taken 
| to lead them over the ſmootheſt and ſoundeſt part of the 
ground, as alſo to avoid cutting down the trees; fo that 
whenever theſe ſtand in the way, it will be better to lead the 
walk on one fide than to have the tree ſtand in the middle; 
for although ſome perſons may coptend for. the beauty of 
| ſuch trees which are left ſtanding in walks, yet it muſt be 
allowed, that unleſs the walk is made much broader in 
} thoſe places than in the other, the trees will occafion ob- 
, ſtructic ns 


the poſſeſſor, and 
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rv Sons to the walkers or riders, eſpecially when ſeveral | 


pesſons are walking together, ſo that it will be much better 
do have the walks entirely clear from trees; and where any 
large (ſpreading tree ſtands near the walk, to cut away the 
ball wood, ſo as to make an opening round the trees, where 
dete may be ſome ſeats placed for perſons to reſt under the 
Made. The urns made in theſe walks ſhould be as eaſy 
and natural as 
them,. for that will render the walking through them diſ- 
agrees ble; therefore the great ſkill in making of theſe 
walks is, to make the turns ſo eaſy as not to appear like a 
Work of art, nor to extend them trait to fo great length, as 
that s who may be walking at a great diſtance may 
be expoſed to the fight of each other ; both-theſe extremes 
ſhould be avoided as much as poſſible, fince they are equally 
diſagreeable to perſons of true taſte. When a Wood is pro- 
rly managed in this way, and a few places properly left 
ike ap open grove, where there are ſome large trees ſo 


Htuated as to form them, there can be no greater ornament. 


to a fine ſeat than ſuch a Wood. 
We ſhall now treat of the culture of Woods for profit to 
public benefit of the nation. 

e great deſtruction of the Woods and foreſts which has 
been * 5 years made in this country, ſhould alarm every 
perſon who wiſhes well to it; fince there is nothing which 

eems more fatally to threaten a weakening, if not a diſſo- 
lation, of the ſtrength of this once famous and flouriſhin 
nation, than the notorious decay of its timber: and as this 
devaſtation has ſpread through every part of the country, 
{> unlefs ſome expedient be ſeriouſly and ſpeedily reſolved 
on, to put a ſtop to this deſtruction of the timber, and alſo 
for the future increaſe of it, one of the moſt glorious bul- 
warks of this nation will, in a few years, be wanting to it. 


And as there are ſmall hopes of this being remedied by | 


thoſe entruſted with the care of public Woods, ſince their 


private intereſt is ſo much advanced by the deſtroying the 
timber, which they were appointed to preſerve ; therefore, 
unleſs private perſons can be prevailed on to improve their 
eſtates, by encouraging the growth of timber, it is greatly 
10 be feared, that in an age there will be a want of it for 
the ſupply of the navy; which, whenever it happens, muſt 


put a period to the trade of this country. 


It bas been often urged, by perſons whoſe judgment in 
other affairs might be depended on, that the great planta- 
tions, which for ſeveral years paſt have been carried on in 
ſeveral parts of chis kingdom, will be of publie benefit by 
the propagation of timber; but in this they are greatly 
miſtaken, for in moſt of the plantations which have been 
made for years paſt, there has been little regard had to the 
propagation of timber, preſent ſhade and ſheiter have been 


principally confidered ; and in order to obtain theſe ſoon, 
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great numbers of trees have been taken out of. Woods, 
| 0 rows, &c. which, if they had remained in their firſt 
fituation, might have afforded good timber, but by hows 
tranſplanted large, are abſolutely rendered unfit for any uſe 
but fuel; ſo that the great quantity of plautations which 
have been made, I fear, will rather prejudice than be of uſe 
to the improvement of timber; nor is there any other me- 
thod of increafing the uſeful timber of this country, than 
by ſowing the ſeeds in the places where they are to remain, 


or in ſuch ſituations where there are plenty of Oaks in the 


neighbourhood ; if the 2 is properly fenced, to 2 
out cattle and vermin, che Acorns which drop from thoſe 


trees will ſoon produce plenty of young trees, which, if 


properly taken care of, will ſoon 


grow to be large. 


The two moſt ſubſtantial timbers of this country are the 


Oak and Cheſtnut; though the latter has been of late years 
almoſt entirely deſtroyed in England, fo that there are ſcarce 


any remains of trees of ſize in the Woods at preſent ; but 


poſlible ; nor ſhould there be too many of 


| 
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there can be no doubt of this tree having been one of che 


moſt common trees of this country, as may be proved by the 
old buildings in many parts ot England, in which the greateſt 
part of the timber is Cheſtnui. But as I have alread 

treated largely of the method of propagating both theſe 
trees for profit, under their reſpective titles, | ſhall not re- 
peat it here. Next to theſe, the Elm is eſteemed as a pro- 
fitable timber; but of theſe there are few ealtivaced in 
Woods, eſpecially in the ſouth part of England, where they 
chiefly grow in hedge rows, or plantations near houſes 
but in the north-weſt part of England, there are numbers of 
very large trees of the Witch Elm growing in parks, and 
ſome in Woods, as if that tree was a native of this country, 
which has been much doubted; though as this tree pro- 


pagates itſelf by ſeeds, it may be deemed an indigenous 
piant in England. a 

The Beech is another tree common in the Woods, eſpe- 
cially upon the chalky hills of Buckinghamſhire, Kent, 
Suſſex, and Hampſhire, where there are ſome very large 
Woods entirely of this fort ; ſome of which have been of 
long ſtanding, as appears by the age of the trees; but 
whether this tree 1s a native of this country, has 
point often diſputed. 

The Aſh is a very profitable tree, and of quick growth; 
ſo that in leſs than an age, the trees will arrive to a large 
ſize from the ſeeds, therefore a perſon may hope to reap 
the profits of his labour, who ſow the ſeeds 3 but this is not 
a beautiful tree to ſtand near a habitation, being late in 
the ſpring in putting out its leaves, and the firſt that ſheds 
them in autumn; nor is a friendly tree to whatever grows 
near It, the roots drawing away all the nouriſhment of the 
2 fa whereby the trees or plants which grow near are 

prived of it; ſo that where the Aſh-tree grows in hedge 
rows, the hedges in a few years are entirely deſtroyed; and 
if they are in paſture-grounds, and the cows browze on 
them, the butter made with their milk will be bad; for 
which reaſon the Aſh ſhould be ſown ſeparate in lands 
which are incloſed, where cattle are not permitted to come, 
and at a diſtance from the habitation. |, 

Upon ſandy or rocky foils, the Scotch Pine will thrive ex- 
ceedingly, and turn to great advantage to the planter, pro- 
vided the plants are planted young, and treated in the man- 
ner directed in the article Pinus, to which the reader is 
deſired to turn to avoid repetition. 

There are alſo ſeveral aquatic trees, which are very pro- 
ftable to thoſe who have low marſhy lands, where the harder 
kinds of timber will not thrive; theſe are the Poplars of 
ſeveral forts, the Willow, Alder, &c. but as theſe, and all 
the other kinds of trees, have been fully treated of, both 
as to their propagation and uſes, and alſo an account of the 
different ſoils in which each will th;ive beſt, under their re- 
ſpective titles, the reader is referred to them for farther in- 
formation ; and I ſhall next treat of the general management 
of Woods, of whatever kinds of trees they are compoſed. 

Where there are young Woods, great care muſt be taken 
of the fences ; fur if cattle ſhould get in among the trees, 
they will, in a ſhort time, do infinite damage to them, by 
browzing on the branches, or barking the trees; and durin 
the firſt ten years of their growth, they ſhould be ſecured 
from hares and rabbets, otherwiſe, in ſevere froſt, when the 
ground is covered with ſnow, whereby they are deprived 
of other food, they will get into the Woods, and eat off the 
bark from the young trees, and gnaw all the branches 
within their reach; ſo that in a few days, where there are 
plenty of theſe animals, there may be ſuch deſtruction made 
among the young trees as cannot be retrieved, but by cut- 
ting them down to the ground, which will be a loſs of 
ſeveral years; therefore thoſe perſons who have the care 
of young Woods, ſhould be very diligent in frofty weather 
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is looking over the trees, and ſtopping the holes in the 
fences,. to keep out all vermin. 15 an. | 
Another care to be taken of young Woods, is the 
the trees ſrom time to time, as they increaſe in their growth ; 
but in doing of this, there muſt be great caution uſed, for it 
ſhould be gradually performed, ſo as not to lay 
too much, to let the cold air amo 
retard their 


as to draw each other up like may- poles, but rather obſerve 
a medium in this work, dutting down a few each year, ac- 


&S * 


them, which will greatly 


cording as there may be neceſſity for it, being careful not 


to permit thoſe to ſtand, whigh may ſpoil the growth of the 
neighbouring trees, always via s to leave thoſe trees 
which are the moſt N F 
The young trees in theſe Woods ſhould not be lopped or 
runed, for the more they are cut the leſs they will zncreaſe 
an bulk ; every branch which is cut off will rob the tree of its 
noutiſhment, in proportion to the ſize of the branch; there- 
. Fare the hatchet ſhould not be ſuffered to come into young 
| E unleſa in the bands of ſkilful perſos. 
if 
of their timber than their immediate profit, the under Wood 
mould be grubbed up as the trees advance, that the roots 
may have the whole benefit of the ſoil, and their ſtems en- 
joy the free air, without which their ſtems are generally 
covered with Moſs, and their growth greatly ſtinted; as 
may be obſerved in all ſuch Woods where there is any quan- 
_ tity of under Wood remaining, in which places it is rarely 
found that the trees do ever grow to a large fize ; 
where large timber is defired, the trees muſt have room to 
r branches, without which it "_> 
. OX ed; but a Covetaus temper, ma people | 
their under Wood remain as long as uin live z for as the 
- timber 8 under Wood will be gradually decay - 
ing by the ſhade and drip of the large trees, ſo that by this 
method the timber ſuffers more in a few years than the va- 
lue of the under Wood; therefore by endeavouring to have 
| both, neither of them can be ſo good as where they are 
ſeparately preſerved. ; 
If perſons who have eftates would be careful to nurſe up 
in their hedge rows, it would in time become a for- 
tune to their ſucceſſors; as hereby the timber growing in 
. the- hedges may be worth more than the freehold of the 
_ . eftate, which has often been the caſe with eſtates from 
which their poſſeſſors have cut down timber for fortunes for 
their younger children ; the frequency of this ſhould en- 
courage perſons to be a little more attentive to the growth 
and preſervation of young Woods, fince the expence and 
trouble is not great, and the future profit very certain; be- 
ſides, the pleaſure of ſeeing trees of a man's own ſowing 
make yearly advances, moſt be very great to thoſe who have 
any reliſh for country amuſements. 


thinning 


open the tree 
growth; nor ſhould the trees be left ſo cl8ſe,\ 


perſons have more regard to the future welfare | 


woo - | 

There aro ſtvetal perſcns who plant copſes for cutti 
every ten or Twelve years, accordingto their growth. 
are uſually planted in autumn, either with ftools or young 
plants, which are drawn out of the Woods; the latter ſhould 
always be to the former. "Theſe copſes are com- 
"monly planted with ſeveral forts of trees, as Oak, Beech, 
Cheſtnut, Aſh, Birch, Willow, &c. but the Ath and Cheft- 
nut are the moſt profitable, 'where they grow kindly, be- 
cauſe the of Aſh are very valuable ; theſe alle 
for hoops, ſb that there is no danger of having ſale 
r theſe Copſe-wooes when they are fit for cutting; but 
where the copſes are intended to remain, there ſhould be no 
ſtandard - trees left for timber, becauſe as the heads of the 
trees ſpread, and over-top the under Wood, it will. cauſe 
that to decay; and where the ſtandards ate left upon, the 
ſtumps of the C ood they will never grow to a large 


« % 


opſe-w 
ſize, nor will the timber be ſo valuable as that produced 
immediately from a young root ; therefore whoever will 
make the experiment, will be convinced that it is more for 
the advantage of both to keep them in diſtin Woods, 
But where perſons plant copſes upon land free from trees, 
it will be the better method to ſow the ſeeds, eſpecially if 
| Cheſtnut, Oak, or Beech are the trees intended; for although 
It is a prevailing opinton with the generality of perſons, that 
by planting they fave time, yet I am ſure of the contrary ; 
for if the ſeedling plants are kept clear from weeds, they 
will, in eight or ten years, outgrow thoſe which are plant- 
ed, and thefe unremoved eopſes will continue much lon 
in vigour than the other; ſo that for either timber or Copſe- 
wood, che beſt method is to prepare the ground well, to 
ſecure the fences and ſow the ſeeds, which is fo far from 
lofing, that in twenty years it will be found to gain time, 
which is what every planter wiſhes to do. baer 
The uſual time of felling timber is from November to 
February, at which time the ſap in the trees is hardened ; 
for when the ſap is flowing-in the trees, if they are cut 
| down the worm will take the timber, and cauſe it to decay 
very ſoon ; therefore if the durablenefs of the timber 1s 
conſidered, the trees ſhould always be cut in the winter 
months; but as the bark of the Oak is fo valuable for tanning 
leather, there has been a law'paſſed to oblige perſons to 
cut theſe trees * News ſpring ſeaſon, when the bark 
will readily peel off; by which the timber is rendered unfit 
for building either ſhips or houſes, as it will be very ſubje& 
to caſt, rift, or twine, and the worm will foon take it; 
therefore it would be more for the public benefir, if a law 
was enacted to oblige every perſon to ſtrip off the bark of 
ſuch trees as are figned to be cut down in the ſpring, 


| when the bark will run, leaving the trees with their branches 
—_ 


ill the following winter, which will be found to 
anſwer both purpoſes well. * 
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Fan rr 4 
ſeveral tubulous funnel-haped florets, which are — 
peſed in a Bemiſybere, ent into ſᷣ;ᷣue Jegments at the top, and have 
.cach fur very. ſmall faniina, terminated by ert parallel 
mi. The female flowers are fu nate under the male by pairs ; 
. they Baue no petals or lamina, but they are fiitcteded by oblowg, 
_ eval, prickly fruit, having two cell;, each inclading 8 One ab; 


eee, convex on one fide, and plain on the other. 
-Y "The Sreizs are, | yy pes | 
. Xanrmun (Sirumarizm) caule Inepini, aculths froc- 
 tibus ereftis, Lafer Burdeck with an unarmed falt, and the 
ines of the fruit ere; or heſer Burdeck. E 
2. Kanfru⁰²/Zœ (Caradenſe) caule inermi, foliis cunti- 
formi ovatis ſublobis. Leſer Burdoch with 
and incurved ſpines to the fruit ; or Canada 4 TY 
„ 3. XaxTErIUM (Spine/um) ſpinis ternatis. . Upſfal, ' 
283. Lafer Burdoct, having triple Jpines.- 
4A. .XanT#ivn (Chinenſe) cau 


| le inermi, aculeĩs fraQti- 
bus, longiſſimĩs erectis ſimplicĩibus. Leſſer Burdock with an 
1 7 = wal Hall, and very long ered? ſpines io the fruit which are 
Karbe firſt ſort grows naturally in Europe, and alſo in In- 
dia, from whence I have received the ſeeds; it has been found 
growing wild in a few places in England, bat of late years 
it has not been ſeen in thoſe places. | 
paſt in the road near Dulwich college. The ſtalk of this 
plant is round, ſpotted with black; it riſes in good ground 
tuo feet high, ſending out a few fide branches. The leaves 
ſtand upon long ſlender foot-ſtalks, From the wings of the 
talks ariſe the foot-ſtalks of the flowers, which are pro- 
| duced in looſe ſpikes, the male flowers. growing at the top, 
and the female flowers under them; they are of an herba- 
ceous colour, collected into roundiſh heads. The female 
flowers are ſucceeded by oblong oval fruit, cloſely armed 
with ſhort erect ſpines. 

This plant has been much eſteemed by ſome phyſicians 
for the cure of ſcrophulous tumours, and alſo in leproſies, 
but is rarely now uſed. 

The ſecond ſort grows narurally in North America. The 
talks of this are much thicker, and riſe higher than thoſe 
of the firlt ; the leaves are not hollowed at their baſe, nor 
are they divided fo deeply on their fides as thoſe of the firſt; 
they are unequally indented on their edges, and have three 
longitudinal veins. The flowers are produced in ſhorter 
and looſer ſpikes. The fruit are much larger, and are 
armed with fironger ſpines, which are incurved. 

The third fort grows naturally in Portegal and Spain. 
Thg ſtalks of this riſe three feet high, ſending out many 
brznches; theſe are garniſhed with oblong leaves which are 
indented on their edges, ending in acute prickles, of a dark 
green on their upper ſide, but hoary on their under, havin 


| of the 
| fs female, ind is ſucceeded by oblon oral ral, 


1 


It grey ſome years | 


{ ach-tree. 


* 
* 


branches, two or three at each plate, onb bf Aich 


with 


Nender ſharp fpines, which are rect ad 
branches are armed with Tong, Hiff, triple thorns on every 
fide, which renders it rous to handle them. 
— "The fourth ſort was difcovered by the late Dr. Houſtoun 
in the year 1730, growing naturally at La Vera Crus; this 
ant | more than fix or ſeven inches Hgh. The 
are fall, and Maped like thoſe' of the 'fecond fort ; 
the flowets are produced in loofe ſpikes at the top of the 
Falks ; the fruit is as large as thoſe of the ſecond fort, but 
the ſpites are fetider, Single, and fait, | 
| Altheſe plants ate annual. The firſt will come up from 
theTeeds which fall in autumn, and requires no other care - 
but to thin the plants where are too cloſe, and keep 
them clear from weeds. 


- 
* 


he cond fort formerly was 'as- 
eahily culfivated, and came up from the ſelf-fown ſeeds as 
readily, and rarely failed to ripen its ſeeds; but of late 
years the autumns ave proved ſo bad, that the feeds have. 


not.come to 8 wa | 
The third fort will perfect its Tetds ſome years on felf- 
ſown 2 3 but as they ſometimes fil, the ſure way is 
to raiſe the plants on a gentle hot-bed, and, after they have 
obtained ſtrength, plant them on a warm border on a lean 
foil, which will ſtint the plants in their growth, and cauſe 
them to be more fruitful; for when they.are planted in rich 
ground the plants will grow to a large fize,. and will not 
- produce flowers till late in autumn, fo the ſeeds will not 


The fourth ſort muſt be raiſed on a hot; bed in the ſpring, 
and the plants ſhould be tranſplanted each into a ſmall. pot, 
and plunged into a freſh hot-bed to bring them forward. 
After they have obtained ſtrength they ſhould be inured to 
the free air gradually, and in one ſome of the plants may 
be turned out of the pots, preſerving the ball of earth to 
their roots, and planted in a ſouth border, where, if the 
ſeaſon proves favourable, they will perfect their ſeeds. 
XANTHOXYLUM. Lin. Gen. Plant. 335. The Tooth- 


* 


* 


The CruaracTers are, 
The flower has no empalement, but has five oval petals, and 
five ſlender lamina, which are longer than the petals, terminated 
ty furrcwed ſummits ; it has three germen, which are united at 
their baſe, having each a lateral Arle crowned by cbtuſe ligmas, 
The germen afterward become ſo many capſules, each containing 
ene reundiſb, hard, ſhining ſeed. | 
The SrEcixs are, | | 
1. XaxTROXYLUM (Clava Herculus) foliis pinnatis. 
Tooth-ach-tree with winged leaves, having ſpear-ſpaped ſawed 
lobes growing upon foct-ſtalks. | 
2. XANTHOXYLUM (Americanum) foliis pinnatis, folio- 
lis oblongo-ovatis, integerrimis ſeſſilibus. Tocth-ach-rree 
with winged leaves, hating oblong, cal, entire lobes without 
feot-fralks, commonly called broad- E Teeth-ach-iree. 
The firſt ſort grows naturally in South Carolina, where it 


very ſhort foot-talks. The flowers come out from the ſides 


riſes to the beight of fifteen or fixteen feet. The ſtem is 
| wocdy, 


1 


IA 


75 
a y 
d and upon ort foot - ſtalks. At the 


come forth the foot - ſtalks, which ſoftain 
ry and form a looſe panicle. | 


five pair 
an 


z theſe 
; are 


compo wad, of five white petals, which are 
and havin ho. „they are by ſome called the 
but D Ar 


] ein agi. them petals. Within theſe 
are ſituated five ſtamina, which are terminated by reddiſh | 
Foes Ca and in the herma flowers there are three 
faliened to the fide the germen, After the flower | 
the germen turns to a ropndiſh four-cornered cap- 
2 one roundiſh, hard, ſhining ſeed. It 
is ſometimes called Pellitory-tree, 
This has been generally confounded with the Yel- 
low Wood, or Yellow Hercyles of Sir Hans Sloane, 
yery different from that ; for jn the Wed-ladiee & & goo of 
their 1 timber trees, and the ſp: which I have 
received from Jamaica, are very from thoſe of 
Carolina. Tho jearcs of the Symone 250 aw ice as large as 
IT the labes of the leaves are almoſt three 
19th oo and an inch and & half broad ' they fit cl 
y- 
have 


__ and the leaves are equally inged, 
le lobe at the end. 'The flowers of this I 


„ —_ OED 
nene hard ſeed. 


high, Adden out many Branche 
ave a ea parpit * 8 2 


agua bt | or ron or — 


ang By: 

Leer 5 

ving no ſoot - talks. The midrib is armed | 

e | 

a Feen, A un a green; 

93833 taſts, The berk of 2 pls gens they 

— the * from whence it has the name. 

in looſe gy gh oper 

ones aro ſucceeded b b 
cluding 


ing one dar ne 
ts are gener 
they never ripen in this ns. they —— be þ 
from thoſe places where they n 3 the 
ſeeds arrive in England, they ſhould be 221 in pots as 
1 pole, for yd vo ow he el e and wn 
are kept out o ring, the 
lie two years in the ground before the plant: ; there+ 
fore the pots ſhould be plunged into the ground up to theiy 
rims, in an eaſt· aſpected border, where —4 way remain 
the ſummer z this will 
from ing too * which it is very apt 
pots are ſet upon the ground in the ſon; 
to be taken of the ſeeds, is to boner Ws hor 
from weeds, and in very dry weather zefrefh them now and 
| then with water, In aut 2utomn the pots ſhould be placed un- 
der a commoy hot · bed frame, Where they may be ſcreened: 
from froſt, or elſe plunged into the in a warm bor- 
der, and covered with tan to keep out the froſt, and tho fol- 
lowing ſpring they ſhould be plunged in into a hot-bed, which 


pointy; the — 7 
| pry ompoſe 


ad a. The german 


| 


vent the earth in tho pots | leaves. 


X E R 


dually inufed to open zir, into which they ſhould 
be removed in ror — them in a ſheltered fitdation, 
where they may remain till autumn, when they muſt be 
laced in a bot bed frame to ſhelter them in winter. The 
85 following, before the plants begin to ſhoot, the 
be care ally taken up, and each plonged into a 
| gentle hot-bed, which will forward them greatly in putting 
out new roots. The after care muſt be to ſhelter them for 
a year or two in winter, until the plants have gotten ſtrength z 
then in the ſpring, after the danger of froſt is over, fome 
of them may be turned · out of the pots, and planted in the 
full ground in a ſheltered ſituation, where the ſecond ſort 
will 2 ** on reſiſt the cold; but the firſt is 
not quite y, fo theſe ma planted a nft a ſouth 
wall, where they will thrive wx 4 well. 2 the plants 
of this ſort had been planted in the open ait in the Chelſea 
garden ſome years, where they bad thriven and endured the 
cold without any covering: but the ſevere winter in 1740, 
der of them all. Theſe plants may be increaſed by cut- 
off ſome of their ſtrong roots, preſerving their fibres 
em, and planted in pots filled with light carth, plangiog 
r into a moderate hot-bed, which will canſe them to 
puſh out, and become plants ; but theſe will not thrive © 
well, nor grow. near ſo as thoſe which are raifed from 
ſeeds * the roots tow alſo parent ſuckers, whereby the Elan ts 


ER ANTHEMUM, * Tours. Toft. R. HI. ead. 
Eternal-flower. | Yo 130 


The ORAAZAerzes * 


The 


Lene is.compoſed bermapbrodite e 
hich hawe com wy err « The bermaphrodite 


„and cut into fue 
the berde or rays, are 
equal points 3 the bermapbradite 
„ ferminated by cylindrical 3 
uffporting a fender fyle, ning? 4 
erward becomes an oblong fed, reins 
doit hatrs, which ripens in the empalement. 
| The ab are, - | 
1. — — ih — (Annan) foliis lanceolatis "OY 
tibus, cate herbaceo. Lin, Sp. Plant. 1201. Eternal-flewer 
2 fptar-ſhaped leaves ; commenty called Ptarmica. 
FRANTHEMUM 1 foliis lineari - lanceola - 
tis utrinque tomentoſis. Eternal flo uer with liucer /pear- 
en — evbich ars downy on their under fide. 
J XERaA8THEMUM (Orientale) foliis lineari lanceolatis, 
| capitulis eylindraceis, ſerine maximo. Eternal. flonuer with 


lincer ſprar-foaped leurs, cylindrical brads, and a very large 


ekef 


— feed. 


4. XERANTHEMUM (Seele mu) fruticoſum erectum, 
fohis lanceolatis, ramis unifforts ſubnudis. Lin. Sp. Plant. 
1303. Shrubby ered? Eternal. flower with ſpra?-faped. leaves, 
and almoſt naked branches,. bearing one flower. 

5+. XERANTHEMUM G caulibus fruteſcentibus 
provolutis, foliis tom recurratis. Lin. Sp. Pl. 1202. 
Eternal: flower with ſorrubby trailing Halte, cad dowry recureed 


6. XInaNTnzuun (Se/amoIdes) ramis oniftoris imbri- 
 catis, foliis obſoletis. Lin. Sp. Pl. 859. Eternal. fover qutth 
branrbes terminate by one imbricated flower, and cbſelele ltaves. 

The firſt fort grows naturally in Auftria, and ſome parts 
of lealy, but has been long eultivated in the Engliſh gardens 


| for ornament, Of this there are the following varieties; 


one wirh a large fingle white lower ; the purple and white 
with double flowers ; though theſe only differ in the cAvir 
and multiplicity of petals in their flowers, ſo are not mon- 
tioned as diſtin& ſpecies, yet where their ſeeds e 


will bring up * plants. en theſe uſt | 
be frequently, but Toaringly watered, and re 42 | 4. 


ſaved { te are generally conſtant. 
— whey 14 Y Theſe 


weeds ; and, as the ſawmer advances, they nend be gra-. 


two feet hi 


— 


e of the former, and the ſcales of their em- 


about the ſame height as the fiiſt ſort. The leaves are nar- 
rower, and are placed cloſer on the ſtalks to the top. In 
other reſpeQs the plants are very like, but the flowers are 
much leſs, of a paler purple colour, and have a cylindrical 
empalement. The ſceds are very large, and ſeldom more 
than three or four in each head. * 2 
Theſe flowers were formerly much more cultivated in the 
Engliſh gardens than at preſent, eſpecially the two ſorts 
wit «7 le * wy" wy 1 ardeners near London pro- 
agated in t plenty for their flowers, which they brought 
* market * winter ſeaſon, to adorn n fopply | 
| the place of other flowers, which are not eaſy to be pro- 
cured at that ſeaſon; for theſe being Ab when, they 
are fully blown, and carefully dried, wi contin eth and 
beautiful many months; but as there are no other colours 
in theſe flowers but white and purple, the gardeners had a 
method of dipping them into various tinQures, ſo as to 
have ſome of a fine blue, others ſcarlet, and ſome red, 
which made a pretty variety; and, if they were rightly 
Rained, and afterwards hung up till they were thorough dry, 
they would continue their e as long as the flowers 
Jaſted. The ſtalks of the flowers were not ſet in water, but 
the pots or glaſſes were half filled with dry ſand, into which 
the ſtalks were placed, and in theſe they would continue in 
beauty the whole winter. 22 | | 


— 


Theſe plants are propagated by ſeeds, which may be 
ſown either in the ſpring or autumn on a border of light 
earth ; but the latter ſeaſon is preſerable, for thoſe plants 
which come up in autumn will flower ſooner. The flowers 
will be doubler and much larger than thoſe which are ſown 
in the ſpring, and from theſe good ſeeds may be always 
obtained ; whereas De ſpring pork many times fail in cold 
2 and in hot dry ſeaſons the plants do not grow to any 
1 8 


q 


When the plants come v „and are about two inches | 


high, they ſhould be pricked out into another border un- 
der a warm wall, pale, or hedge, at about four or five 
inches diftance from each other, where the plants will en- 
dure the cold of our ordinary winters very well, and in the 
ſpring will require no farther care but to keep them clear 
rom weeds, for they may remain in the ſame place for 
good: In June they will begin to flower, and the middle or 
atter end of July they will be fit to gather for drying ; but a 
few of the beſt and moſt double flowers of each kind ſhould be 
ſuffered to remain for ſeed, which, in about fix weeks or 
two months time, will be ripe, and the plants will peri 
Joon after; ſo that the ſeeds muſt be annually ſown, in or- 
der to preſerve the kinds. 3 | | 


grows — the Levant; this riſes | 


* 


| SAM - * 


high, dividing into four or five branches, whoſe lower party 
are garniſhed with thick-pointed leaves on their under fide, 
and are ranged without order. The upper part of the 
branches are naked, and are terminated by one large yellow 
flower, compoſed of many oblong acute-pointed rays in the 
border, and the middle or diſk, which is prominent, is made 
up of hermaphrodite florets, which are of a ſplendid yellow 
colour. f i | : 

The fifth fort grows naturally at the Cape of Good Hope. 
The ftalks of this fort are very flender, . and cal 
upon the ground, garniſhed with ſmall filvery leaves placed 
without order, which fit cloſe to the ſtalks, and are reflexed. 
The flowers are produced from the wings of the branches, 
ſonietimes one, and at others two or three flowers ariſe at 
the ſame. point ; theſe have ſcaly em palements; their bor- 


e Nee: very hoary. The flowers are not half | der or rays are compoſed of many female florets, of a white 


colour, and their middle of hermaphrodite florets ; theſe 
are ſucceeded by oblong ſeeds, crowned with hairs. . | 
The fixth ſort is a native of the country near the Cape of 
Good Hope; this has a ſhrubby branching ſtalk, which riſes 
three or four feet high. The branches are flender, and 
like thoſe of the * Broom, but hoary ; theſe have 
very ſmall leaves reſembling ſcales, which fit cloſe to the 
branches; they are hoary, ending in acute points. The 
ſtalks are each terminated by one large filvery flower, hav- 
ing a Riff, dry, ſcaly empalement- 'The rays of the flower 
are com of many dry female florets, and the difk or 
middle is made up of hermaphrodite florets. pres 
As the plants of this ſort do not ripen their ſeeds in England, 
they are propagated by cuttings, which, if planted on a bed 
of light earth, during any of the ſummer months, and ſhaded 
from the ſun, will put out roots. When theſe have gotten 
ſuſicient roots, they ſhould be carefully taken up, and 
lanted into ſeparate pots, and placed in the ſhade till they 
Res taken freſh root; then they may be removed to a 
ſheltered ſituation, where they may have more ſun; and 
here they may remain till autumn, when they muſt be re- 
moved into ſhelter, for they are too tender to live abroad 
through the winter in England, though they do not require 


any artificial warmth. I have kept theſe plants in a com- 


mon hot- bed frame all winter, expoſing them always to the 
open-air in mild weather, but covering them in froſt; and 
theſe plants have been ſtronger, and have flowered better 
than thoſe which were placed in- the 1-bouſe ; fo that 
I would recommend this method of treatment as the beſt, 
far the plants are apt-to draw up weak in à green-houſe, 
and that prevents their flowering ; nor are the plants near 
ſa handſome as thoſe which are more expoſed to the open 
Ar. 3 f Fa” es $76 | p®.1 . 

In the ſummer time they ſhould be placed abroad in a 
ſheltered fituation with other hardy exotic plants, and in 


— * 


dry weather they will require to be often watered, for they 


are pretty thirſty plants, but in winter it ſhould be ſparingly 
given to them. As theſe plants are not of long duration, 
there ſhould be young plants propagated to ſucceed them, 
for if they live four or five years, it is full long enough, 
becauſe after that age they become unſightly. | 

XIMENIA.. Plum. Gen. Nov. 6. tab. 21. 

_ 'The-CHARACTERS are, AS | 2 
be flower has a ſmall empalement of three leaves, which 
| falls off it has one bell-ſhaped petal, cut imo three ſegments at 
the top, aubiob turn backward; it has three ſport au. ſhaped 


fituated under the flower, ſupperting a very ſhort flyle, crowned 
ya headed ſtigma. - The. zermen afterward” turns to an oval 
fleſpy berry, including an oval nut with one cell. containing one 


The fourth ſort grows naturally at the Cape of Good 


ſr — —— 


aa 


"ſeed of the ſame form. eee Pry Fs 
YI „ ee ee 4 The 


Hope. This riſes with -a ſhrubby Kalk three or four feet 
8 


 flamina, terminated by fingle ſummits, and a ſmell oval germen, | 


> 7 
. 


N 17 


A The Sens are, 


1. Xigum4a N fon folii oblon n 
tifocns. Lin, a 1193. Aimenia eker 


1 Kauni (Adecbalid) foliis geminis lanceolatis. Lin. 
Sp. Plant. 1194. Armenia with twin leaves. 

The -firſt ſort grows naturally in the iſlands of the Weſt- 
Indies; it riſes with a woody ſtalk twenty feet high, ſend- 
ing out ſeveral —— which are armed with | thorns, 
arniſhed with ſpear leaves, ſtanding round the 
ranches without 2 The flowers are produced at the 
end of the branches; they have one 1 petal, cut 
almoſt to the bottom into three ſegments, which are rolled 
backward, and are hairy; within they are of a yellow colour, 
and are ſucceeded by oblong, oval, fleſhy fruit, ſhaped like 
a Plumb, including a hard nut of the ſame form. 

. The ſecond fort grows naturally in Egypt, where it be- 
comes a tree of middling fize. The ſtem is 1A and 
woody; the branches are ſlender and ſtiff; they have 
green Hark, and are armed with ſtrong ſpines; the 2 
come out by pairs; they are larger than thoſe of the Box- 
tree, and end in points, but are of the like conſiſtence and 
colour. The flowers come out on the fide of the branches; 
they are ſhaped like thoſe of Hyacinth, but are ſmall; and 
of a white colour; theſe are ſucceeded by oblong black 
berries, including an oval nut, having one kernel or ſeed. 

Both theſe ſorts are . by wen, which — . be | 


Lats "LY 
leaves and many 


procured from the countries here fie er 
theſe ſhould be ſown in pots filled bars ie th, wet 


paged into. a hot-bed of tanners bark. the. ſeeds are 


like the keel of a boat; ending ints. 


X k p | 
4. Niger P. um) folits planis caule 
bus. ag (tbe WL2 Pan are ay = the 
falt ; . r er. 1 
The firſt ſort grows naturally in Perfia, b bas hat 
many years cultivated in the Eu liſh $ for the braut 


of its flowers; it has an oval bulbous root, from whic 
come out five or fix pale green 2 which are hollowed 
Between theſe 
the flower · ſtalk ariſes, which 2 ſel om above three inches 
high, ſupporting one or two flowers, which are included in 


ſpathz (or ſheaths ;) theſe have three ere& petals called 


ſtandards, which are of a pale ſky-blue colour, and three 
reflexed petals called falls, which on their outſide are of 
the ſame colour, but the lip has a yellow ſtreak running 


through the middle, and on each fide are many dark ſpote, 


with one large deep purple ſpot at the bottom. Theſe 


flowers have a very fragrant ſcent, and generally appear in 


February, which renders them more valuable. 
The ſecond fort 
Europe. There are j 


veral varieties of this ſpecies ; the moſt 


common fort is blue, but. there is one with a yellow, and. 
another with a white flower; one with a-blue flower, hav- 

ing white falls; another with yellow falls, one with a Violet- 
: coloured flower, having blue falls, with ſome others ; but 


theſe are all fy een to be ne * have Deen ro- 
duced by eule. 


The root of chis i is bulb6ns 3; ike leaves are Hollow or 


| channelled, ending In points where their two ſides meet; 
theſe atę not ſo long az the fidwer-ftalk; which riſes between 
idem, and de embraced by yhe/baſe' of the- feaves. This 


the plants, will appear in fix weeks or two monthi. - ſupports t two-or three flowers, which * are each incloſed in 2 


When theſe are about three inches high, they:muſt be each 
carefully tranſplanted into a ſeparate ſmall pot filled with 
light earth, and plunged into a good ;hot-bed of tanters 
bark, where they muſt be ſhaded. from: the ſun ll they 
have taken new root; then, they muſt be treated in the 
ſame manner as other tender plants from the warm coun- 
tries. During the firſt ſummer they may de kept 1 in the 
tan- bed under frames, where they will thri ve better than 


they ſhould be removed into the ſtove, and planged 
the tan-bed ; and in this they ſhould always. be kept, 08 
ſerving to ſhift them into largex pots when they require it; 
and in Cn when the ſeaſon is warm, they ſhould have. 
a large ſhare of free air admitted to them. With this ma- 
nagement the plants will thrive: well, but chey Tanne be 
expected to flower very ſoon in this country 

XIPHION, or XIPHIUM... Tourn, lat. . H. 364-1 
tab. 189. Bulbous Iris, or Flower-de-lues. - 

The CHARACTERS are, 

The flowers have each . or 


Fr 
have fix petals, the No _ 


three outer bread, obtuſe, and reflex 


they have three awl-ſnaped flamina, which lie upon the reflexed' 

petal, and are terminated oblong depreſſed ſummits, and an 

oblong germen under the flower, ſupporting a ſhort flyle, crowned 

by a tripartite ſtigma. T he germen 

angular capſule with three cells, filled with roundiſp ſeeds. 
The SPECIES are, 

1. XIr HIN (Perficum) foliis carinatis caule longiori- 
bus. Bulbous Iris, with keel-ſbaped leaves which are longer 
than the flalk ; Perſian Iris. 

2. X1yH1UM (/ulgare) foliis ſubulato-canaliculatis, caule 
brevioribus. Bulbous Iris, ⁊vith channelled awl-haped leaves 
which are ſhorter than the fall; Bulbous Iris with a blue 
Violet flower. 

3. Xirmun (Latifelium) foliis ſubulato-canaliculatis, 
floribus majoribus. Bulbous Iris wwith channelled awl-ſpaped 
lea ves, a: larger flowers ; or broad-leaved Bulbous Iris. 


afterward becomes an oblong 


a 


Fas 


1 


ed, an 
rhe inner ere, pointed, and Joined to the other at their Be; 


Þ 


of the former. « 
"ſecond ſort, but are much larger 3 the flower - ſtalk is near 
twice the hei 


orders with 
17 during —— continuance,” which is not long, un- 
e 


dom, 


The fourth ſort 1 rows daturally i in- Spain * Tonegel. ? 
The tobt of this 
within; and of a ſweet taſte. 
inches long, and more than an inch broad at their baſe; 
they are almoſt plain, but toward their baſe are hollowed 


— 


ſeparate” ſheath at the top of dhe atk.” The flowets: are 


Balbous roots than either 
like thoſe of the 


0 chird. ſort 


muck karger 
he leaves are ma 


1 ed like thoſe of the firfl ſort, but differ in their colour: 


ight of me ſecond ſort and the flowers are 
more than double their ſize. This-is'by ſome ſuppoſed to 


de anly a variety of the ſecond,” bat” 1 "bak it a diſtinct 
in the ftove z. but in autumn, when che nights gro.) cool, | fpecies, Tor L have many years 


raiſed ia great number of the 


into [. plants from 8 and have never found a ſingle one dege- 


'nerated to the. ſecond fort, and have 'raiſe& many of the 


{ ſecorid ſort from ſeeds without 086 inffance of i a Plank! im- 


ving to the thirds 2 $608 
There i is. a 
che colours as 


'others of a 125 


reat variety of this ſpecies, which - differ in 
their flowers. Some affe -of aà deep 
be or Ey blue, ſome of a deep purple, and 
e variegated flowers, which make à fine ap- 


ſs the ſeaſon. n cold, or che n are ſhade 
the ſun. 


as a dark coloured coat, but is -white 
The leaves are eight or nine 


like the keel of a boat, and end in points, being of a pale 


= on their upper fide, and a little hoary on their un- 
e 


- The flowers ſtand upon naked foot-ſtalks, which ariſe 
from the root, and grow five or fix inches high, ſuſtaining 


two or three flowers at the top, which are each wrapped up 


in a ſeparate ſheath ; theſe are ſhaped like thoſe of the 
other ſorts, and have a very agreeable odour. 

There are four or - five varieties of this ſpecies, which 
differ in the colour of their flowers; bug the moſt common 
colour is blue. 


They are all propagated by offsets from their roots, but 
to obtain new varieties, they muſt * propagated by ſceds 


in the following manner ; 
Having 


rows naturally in the warm parts of 


blae, - 


F 


| -moiſture paſs off; down a nc 
ſhould have pieces of tile or oyſter- elle laid over each hole 
they muſt be filled with 
of September 
» Obſerving to 
as poſſible hm cover. them over 
light freſu earth, and 
pans where they may have tho mdrning —_ 
m till eleven o'clock z and if the ſeaſon ſhould prove very | 
dry they muſt be now and then refreſhed with water, 2 
this ſituation they may remain until the middle of 
+ When they ſhould be removed into a warmer ſitua 
„ where they may have the full ſun- moſt part 
day,” and ſcreened from ſevere froſta ] in which place they 
2 all the winter, obſerving to keep them clear froni 
— and Moſs; which, at this ſea 


Er of the earth, in tube, pans, or pots, when || 


pen x 

"pls the ring ring the plants will. above ground, when, 
| "ep vl they myſt _—_ and then refreſhed. | 
ws water, and conſtantly Kept. clear from weeds; and av 
eajon advances, and the-weather becomes warm, they | 

be again 1 into their former . feugtibn; | 
they may enjoy the mornin the 
(Which will 
6-and dead 8 | 
fified over them about half an inch — Rint (of — th 
to abide in the ſame fituation all the ſummer ſeaſbtdz dy 
time they will require no farther. care but to 
clear from ends; until the beginning of 
hen. they muſt be aguin tem 
, and the furface of the exrth By 


— being ſtopped 

ts ſandy catth,. and tbe beginnin 
ore wes be ſown thereon pretty 
them as equally 


about balf an 3 
the boxes or 


roots may be talcen 
* choice ſorts, 
beds ſhould ſtill remain, obſervin g to keep 
clear from words; m alſo 10-6; frefis earth oves them. 
3 —— and the following feaſon tie re- 
t of the roots, which did not * the fore 
„ will now ſhew their bloſſoms 3 W that 
which of them are worth 
„ which ſhould now be marked ; 
they muſt be taken 
rts; in an caſt border 
but the ordinary forts may be iutermixed with other bude s- 
; rooted flowers in the — borders of the pleaſi 
where, during their continuance in flower, 


But after theſe choice flowervare obtained from ſebdl, they 
offsers, as — * bulbous flowery are. 

in-a' ie 
Fe ren 


2 with the ſame 


are decayed, 
the other fine 


e apt to ſpread 


may be increaſed 
The offsets ſhould 
roots, for ont year, 


on is dry, they 


ind a r f 
yang of; 2 


years, | | 
Wben the leaves > are decayed 0 che bu buths mould d | 
05 wh up (which fiſting the earth 


fine ſeve, 


Ar 


ou}d be prepared; into which the bulbs mm 
2 7 three inches aſunder cach way, and three 
. Theſe beds muſt be conffantly kept clean from 
Mos ; and if the winter ſhould 
bed Gould be cored with ron tanners 
to keep out the froſt ; and in the ſpring, juſt before 
tho plante como vp, the ſurface of the beds ſhould bo ftirred, 
8 abbut half an inch be 
eatly ſtrengthen the roots, 


ſummer, th muſt be conſtanti 
ach ould be x Ae, 


e ſevere, the | 
or Peaſe« | Thee pl plants are ip 
| manner as che other ſorts, 
| 3 1 
ever kept out of the 
{wil brink and entirely 
ground, fo as not to be 3 Th fert d was for 
the gardens near London than at pre+ 
ppoſo, hay been ——_—_ b 


and ſome freſh 
4 WIN BY 


2 5 


2 


merly more common ia 
| | Gat, which, Iſu 


the eder und wo lo ' 
XYLON, IF * 


y all thoſs whoſe — ard beantifyl, to. ; 
mark them; as ſoon as their leaves are decayed; Gela 


up do plant in tho flowet- garden amongſt 


@ by. the ſams manner as 
they are fown, 
frame in winrer, to elter 


X * 


orte er which 


des Bowpar, 


of hi 


have 


pron ng 


that you 
preſervi wg) 
and when their 


; and planted-with 
rhe freſh earth x 


Es 


its 


ar 


whe defiroyed them, 


Phy will «Fort 


y the ping 


ſtrengt ation 

wers, when may be placed in the flower 
eh with 2 | 
— bulbs need not be taken upoſtener than 
„Arhich ſhould 


every other 
be done ſoon after their leaves 
Nee fibres, when iy 


ind 
2 


ene 


by ofiets, In the ſame 
"_ mend not be 
year j nor ſhould they 
; beesuſe their rooty 
they ard long above 


TE W. 


YUCCA. Dillen. Gen. Nov. 5. The Indian Tueea, 
or Adam's Needle. 
The CHARACTERS are, 


wired Fern = which ir 


yr — 2 2 ap/ule, i 
three coll; - filled with compreſſed feeds, ing over each her in a 

The Spxctps are, 
1. Yucca: (Glorioſa) faliis 3 integerrimis. Vir. Clif. 29. 
*Yucca-with entire leawes ; commonly called am, Needle. 

2. Yucca. (Aloifdlia) foliis crenulatis ſtrictis. Lin. Sp. 
. Yuccawwith narrow leaves, which are flighth crenated. 
3. 'UCCA N foliis crenatis nutantibus. Lin. Sp. 
Plant. 319. Ticta with nodding crenated haves. 

4. Yucca (Filamento/a) foliis W e Lin. 
Sp: Plant. 319. Tacca wvith Jawyd thre en Aw r | 
Prbe firſt of theſe plants 4 a native o Virginia and other 
Parts of North America. 

This ſort ſeldom riſes with a ſtem above two feet high, 
Which is garnifhed with leaves almoſt to the ground. 'The 
leaves are broad. ſtiff, and have the a T of thoſe of 

che Aloe, but are narrower, of a dar rn. colour, end - 
_ Ing in a ſharp black ſpine. The plants requently produee |' 
ſpikes of flowers, which tiſe from the center gf the leaves. 
The ſtalks. grow three feet high, branch but to a confider- 
able diſtance, but the flowers are placed very ſparſedly on 
the branches, which renders it leſs beautiful than the flow- 
ers of the other kinds; they are white givin, but each 
' Petal is marked with a purple ſtripe on outfide, bell- 
' ſhaped, and hang downward. 
The ſecond fort riſes with a thick, tough, fleſhy ſtalk to 
the height of ten or twelve feet, having a head or tuſt of 
leaves at the top; theſe are narrower and ſtiffer than thoſe. 
of the former ſort, and are of a lighter green colour; their 
edges are ſlightly ſawed, and their points end with ſharp 
' thorns. The flower-ſalk riſes in the center of the leaves, 
2nd is from two to three feet long, aye, 3 into a pyra- 
midal form. The flowers grow cloſe on the branches, and 
| form a regular ſpike; they are of a bright purple colour 
on the outſide, and white within, making a fine appear- 
ance. The plants of this do not flower ſo often as the other 
- ſort; and when they flower, the head decays, but one or 
two young heads come out from the ſide of the ſtalk, below 
the old one. 
The third fort grows naturally in South Carolina. The 
falks of this ſort riſe about three or four feet high ; the 


4 


Y. 


| 


YUC 


] leaves are narrow, of a dark green colour, and hang dgwn- 
„ and end in acyte 
is ſort, bat have een 


ward ; they are ſawed on their ed 
ſpines. I never ſaw the flowers of 


| informed: they are white. 


The threaded fort is not ſo common as the others in the 
"Engliſh gardens; but as it is a native of Virginia, it 
be precured in plenty from thence. 
leaves are like thoſe of the firſt ſort, but the leaves are oh- 


down. 
All theſe plants are either propagated 

tained from abroad, or elſe from offsets or heads taken from 

the old plants, after the manner of Aloes in colder countries. 


plants will come up in five or fix weeks after; and when 
ey ap ty or three inches . they ſhould be tranſ- 
15 anted each into a ſeparate ſm and plunged i 

t bed, where the — ſhould d- have air and water in 
Fo rg to the warmth of the ſeaſon, and the bed wherein 


„en by „40 bear the 
| open air; into which they muſt be Ars 21} to karden them 
before winter, placing them in a well-ſheltered fituation, * 
. where they may remain until the begin ning of October, when 
they muſt be removed into the green - houſe, where they may 
be arranged amongſt the hardier ſorts of Aloes, and ſhould 
be treated in the b manner as hath been already directed 
for ORE ; to which the reader is deſired to torn further 
 InfiraQions. 

When theſe plants have acquired ſtrength, thoſe of the 
common fort, and alſo the threaded, may be afterwards 
turned out into a warm border, where they will endure the 
cold of our ordinary winters very well; but the other ſorts 


2 


tuſe, and have no ſpine at their ends. From the ſide of 
the leaves come out long: threads, which curl and. hang 


by feed, when ob- 


they are raiſed from ſeeds, they ſhould de ſomn 
in Pots, and plunged i into a moderate hot-bed, where the 


into the - 


' muſt be kept in pots, that they may be ſheltered in winter; 


and if they are treated in the ſame way as the large American 
Aloe, they will thrire very well. 
The. off. 
a dry place, for a week or ten days before they are planted, 
that their weunds may heal, otherwiſe they will be ſubject © 
to rot with moiſture. 
As the ſecond and third ſorts do not put out offiets ſo 


plentifully as the firſt, in order to propagate them, therefore 
the heads of the plants may be cut off in June; and after 


the wounded part is dry, the heads may be planted, which 


will ſoon take root, provided the pots are-plunged into a - 


moderate hot-bed; and this cutting off the heads will oc- 
cafion the ſtems to put out ſuckers, which they ſeldom do 
without, until they flower; ſo that by this method the plants 


may be obtained in plenty. 


Z A N- 


ets taken from the old plants ſhould be laid in 


* F a 
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uo — ene 
ZEA 

"Jy ANTHOXYLUM. See XanTHOXTLUM-, | | 
= ZEA. Lin. Gen. Plant. 926. Torrey: C. 


a T's CHARAGTERS are, 
cen rats TT BEG, 
the ſame plant. 3 poſed in 8 
having oval. . e opening with . two 


rats Hanira, terminated 

. 22 ſummits, which open in 3 the top. The 

Heal flewers, which 'ars fituated beloay ibo male, are diſpoſed 
in a thick ſpike, inclaſad with lea ves; theſe have thick cba 


r T he flowers axe, compaſed of two 


| 


ZEA 


and not more than fix or ſevey-inches long. The graigs of 
this ſort do not come to maturity in En unleſs the 
ſeaſon proves very warm, and) ha NOS are plamed early 
and in a warm ſoil and ſituatiaoan. 

'Thathird.fars iv enliiontodinate teuberwpers . | 
rica, and alſo in Germany. . 'The ales of this are flender, 
and ſeldom. riſe mare than. four feet high. The deabes are 
ſhorter and narrower than thoſe of the wo former; they 


are hollowed like the keel af a boat, and their tops hang 


down. The ſpikes of male flowers are ſhort, and the ears 
or beef grain are ſeldom more than four or five inches 
long. This fort ripens its grain perfectly well in England, 


——— ee, in as liitie time as qr ed fo _ #0 nnen para 3 
N i + ee advantage. 

ph is hairy — 5 77 . 7 be germen a +, \Fhere are 4 varieties of the 8 lat f | which 

to a roundifþ compreſſed ſeed, angular a the 9 = a] in the.colour of their grain. The moſt common co- 


in its proper receptacle. 
SPECIES are, 
1. ZEA (Americans) 705 5 fl 


Aulis, ſpica 83 dan . 


'M L * 0 


- 2. Z8a ( W 
2 .ſpici longã . 


hanging law and 75 
2 3. 224 (Fulgare EE 
be 


— Hp regs yellowiſh white ; but there are fome with 
þ yellow, ——_ with purple, and ſome with blue grains ; 
and when the different colours are planted near each other; 
the farina will mix, and the ears will have grains of ſeve- 
ral colours. intermixed ; but when the grains of the dif- 
varieties are planted at a iſtance from each 
* ee wich the grains which 


"Theſe _ are ſeldom cultivated i in England for aſe; but 


s ſpica — Ay Indian Corn ail love} in Italy and Germany it is the food of the poor inhabitants; 
legere lere, and a Porter. ſpite. * s it is alſo in many of North America, where it is 

| eſe three ſpecies have been Fer er r bat ane, | treated in the following manner: 
and only accidental een u 40 from lang experience I | They firſt dig the ground well in the ſpring, and after 
can affirm they are different, and fo got alee > per - culture. I having made it — they * a line the whole 
The firſt {fort grows naturally in of the Weſt- piece intended to be planted ; then they raiſe little hills at 


2 fadies ; this hath a very large ſtrong ſtalk, which riſes to the 
beight of ten or twelve feet. The leaves are long. broad, 


hang downward ; they have a broad white midrib. - 


The male flowers come out In branching ſpikes at the upper 
part of the ſtalks; theſe are eight or ten inches long. The 

Foale flowers come out from the bottom of the leaves, on 
the fide of the ftalk ; they are diſpoſed in a cloſe, long, 
thick ſpike, and are covered cloſel Lich thin leaves; out of 
the end of the covers hang a ſmall long bunch of filaments 
or threads, which are ſuppoſed to receive and convey the 
farina of the male flowers to the germen of the female, 


When the ſeeds of this ſort are ripe, the ſpikes or ears are | 


nine orten inches long, and ſometimes a foot; but theſe | 
rarely ripen in England, 

| have not ſeen apy variety of colours in this ſpecies, 
though i it is very probable there are the ſame varieties in the 
colour of the grain, as in the other ſpecies ; but as this is leſs 
common in Europe, we are not ſo well acquainted with it. 

The ſecond fort is cultivated in Italy, Spain, and Por- 
tugal. The ftalks of this ſort are ſlenderer than thoſe of 
the former, and ſeldom riſe more than fix or ſeven feet high. 
The leaves are narrower than thoſe of the firſt fort, and are 
hollowed like the keel of a boat, and their tops hang down- 
wards, The ſpikes of male flowers are ſhorter than thoſe 
. the firſt, 4 the ears or ſpikes of grain are ſlenderer, 


| 
| 


will interc 


about three or four feet diſtance, into each of which they 
put two or three good ſeeds, covering them about an inch 
thick with earth ; then they move the line four feet farther, 
continuing to do the ſame throu gh the whole ſpot of ground, 
ſo that the rows may be four ſoars aſunder, and the hills three 
or four feet diſtance, Six quarts of this feed is generally 
allowed to an acre of land, which, if the ſoil be good, will 
commonly produce fifty buſhels of Corn. 

In the planting of this Corn, where they obſerve to plant 
the grain of any one colour in a field by itſelf, and no other 
coloured grain ſtand near it, it will produce all of the ſame 
colour again, as hath been affirmed by many curious per- 
ſons who have tried the experiment; but, if the rows are 
| alternately planted with the grain of different colours, they 
hange, and produce a mixture of all the forts in 
the ſame row, and frequently on one aud the ſame ſpike ; 
and ſome. do affirm they will mix with each other, at the 
diſtance of four or five rods, provided there is no tall fence 
or building.between to intercept them. 

There is nothing more obſerved in the culture of this 
ain, but only to keep it clear from weeds, by. frequent 
ing of the ground; and when the ſtems are advanced, 
to draw the earth up in 4 hill about each plant, which, if 
done, will greatly ſtrengthen them, and preſerve the ground 


about their roots moiſt for a conſiderable time. 


When 


net. th. ds as ah tam Ate an Aa . AS a amo 0 i. a. A a a> _ 


a i» ww an i ding 


Sw © = co ww au>—_— ww 4 a 


| EIN 
' When the Corn is rips, they cut off the ſtalks cloſe to the 
- rod CC thered- off the es of 

— — r — 


uſe in the ſame manner as Reeds in England 


for making fences, covering ſheds, &c. for which purpoſe 
I warm e: 
and when there is a ſcarcity of forage, they feed their cattle | 
with them green, as faſt as the Corn is gathered off. 

The Corn is to flour, and the pooreſt ſort of 
people in America, and alſo in Italy and Germany, make 
their bread of this flour; and in many of the warmer coun-| | 
tries, the inhabitants roaſt the whole ſpikes, and dreſs them 
many different ways, making ſeveral diſhes of it; but this 
grain ſeldom agrees with thoſe who have not been accuſtomed 
to eat it 3 however, in times of ſcarcity of other grain, this 
would be a better ſubſtitute for the poor than Bean flour, 
* which have been uſed in England, and at 

mes will be found & hearty food for ca and 

8 light ſandy lands, where Beans and Peas 

cceed not well, this grain . 3 easter 
both purpoſes to aduantage. 
If this graia . 
it may be done at lefs expence than in any other method; 
for this ie ane of abe plagts which is mare pardeverty: 
to 


the 


he time for ſowing this Corn, is about the ſame as for 
Barley, in light warm land it may be fown the latter end 
of March or the beginning of April, but in cold ground the 
middle or end of April will be dy enough, for the grain 
is ſubject to rot in cold land, eſpecially if the ſeaſon runs | 
wet. When the large ſorts are planted in a garden for cut | 
givſity, their ſeeds ſhould be ſown upon a moderate hot- bed 
the beginning of March; and when the plants are fit to 
remove, they ſhould be tranſplanted on another — 
hot-bed to bring them forward; but they muſt not be kept 
too cloſely covered, for that will draw them up weak; 
therefore, when the weather is mild, they ſhould be inured 
20 bear the open air; and the middle of May, they ſhould 
be taken up with balls of earth to their roots, and 'tranſ- 
planted into a warm border at three or four feet diftance; | 


carefully watering them if the weather proves dry, until 
they have taken new: root; after which they will require no 
other care but to keep them clean from weeds. If the fen+ 
2 ſnould prove warm, theſe plants will ripen WeCcrd love 

autumn. * 4 

- ZINNIA. Lin. Gen. Plant. 1168, 

The CHARACTERS are, : 

The common t of the flower is imbricated with ſealer 
ard permanent, à cylindrical oval form. The #5 com- 
poſed of ſeveral funnel. Maped hermaphrodite florets, having each 
93 Ce he des 4 
as 2. e, ſpreading, male florets, are perma-. 

—— florets have an oblong bearded germen 
— a fender fyle, crowned by two ſhort reflexed Rigmias ; theſe 
florets are ſucceeded by oblong Hegi: e with two horns, hicd | 
ripen in the empalement. 
The Species are, 

1. Zinni (Paxciftora) floribus ſeffitibus verbeſina 4 | 
his, oppoſitis ovatis acutis imis ſcabris. Act. Pe- 
trop. 9 nnen without foor fait, 
and oval entire lea. 

2. Zinn (Mubriflord) floribus pedunevlatis. Jacg. | 
Obſer. tab. 40. Zinnia with flowers having foor-flalts. 

The firſt fort s naturally in Peru; it is an annual 


plant, which riſes from two to four feet high; the lower 


part of the ſtalk becomes li in autumn. The branches 
come out oppoſme, and are ed with obl leaves, 
which vary both in form and fize:' ſome are b at their 


212 


lob dval; they are ſmooth without foot-ftalks, and placed 
The flowers are produted fingly upon pretty 
long foot-ftaiks, moſt of them terminating the branches; 
but ſometimes they rife ſrom the diviſſon of the branches. 
The empalemene of the flower is of a cylindrical form, 
compoſed of ſcales, lying over each other imbricatim, cloſely 
incloſing ſeveral — florets, which form the diſk, 
ſurrounded by half florets or rays, which are large, ſpread 
open, and unequal number : in ſome flowers there are 
but five, in others ten or more, of a yellow colour, but 
— . to a brown, 8 coll the fſcetls are 
of — 8 
"The Gecond fort grows naturally in Lovidenss this is alfo 
an annual plant. The ſtalk is more erect than that of the 
former; as are alſo the branches; they are covered with 
ſoft hairs, and are channelled ; the — are placed o po- 
ite; they are oval, ſpear-ſhaped, having three longitudinat 
veins, and ure hairy. The flowers terminate the branches; 
ray or border, which is:compoſed of female half florets, 


— open, and are of à deep colour on the upper 
ſide when firſt nd re of eee. 


to a dark co 

but on the back fide. of x pale Ams, — The 
which compoſe the diſk are — and have ſive hacking 
ſtretched out beyond the corolla, whoſe ſummits, which are 
yellow, are connected; the half florets which compoſe the 
border or ray are permanent, remaining till the ſeeds are 
rr ſtradture eee, 

mer rar mi} 31497 31177 

Bath theſe plants are popagetad bytesdsg which mud be 
ſown upon a moderate hot- ed. in March. When the plants 
come up, they muſt have air admitted to them by tilting of 
the lights of the bed every day when the weather is not too 
cold, otherwife the plants will draw up weak: when the 
ants are about an inch high, they ſhould be plauted on 
another hot - bed to bring forward ʒ but ſhould 
not be treared too tenderly, for they are very ſubject to 
grow too luxuriant in branches; and the ſrſt ſort will not 
produce mary flowers, if the plants are not ſtinted in their 
while young, which may be effected by planting 
them in ſmall pots to confine their roots, . the ſeeds 


will net ripen. in England. 
The ſecond fort is much more prolific of * than 
may be-treated wih leſs care: theſe, hen they 


the firſt, fo 
have been — forward on the hot-bed, may be inured 
gradually to bear the open ait in May, and in June mould 
be tranſplanted into the borders of the flower- garden, where 
they will continue flowering all the ſummer, and will 
fect their ſeeds very well; but the plants of the firſt ſort 
ſhould be placed either in the ſtove or a glaſs-caſe to obtain 
ſeeds. : 
SO IZIPHORA. | Lin. Gen. Plant. 33. Field \ ora 

The Cuaracrtas are, f 
The flower hath a long, 5 are, e. 


a ewhich 
is ſlightly cut into five parts at the brim. The flower is of the 
labiated kind, having along eplindrical tube. The upper lip is 
| owal, reſexed, and entire; the under lip (or beard) is divided inte 
| three equal 15; it has two ſpreading ſtamina, terminatid 
by. —— Jummits, and a quadrifid ger men, ſupporting &.brij.'y 
Ayle, crowned ty a ſharp. pointed inflexed ftigma. The germes 
Tarif am to four oblong xn 1 8 ripen in the em- 
| palement. -. 
The Shrink are, 4 a3 

1. Z1z1erHoRa (Capitata) ca itulis terminalibes, foliis 
ovatis. Lin. Sp. Plant. 2 1. Field Bajil With heads terminating 
the e flalks, and oval leaves. 

2. Z1ztrHORA (Tenuior) flotibus lnaeralibus, foliis lan- 
ceolatis: Lin. Sp. Plant. 21. Field Rajil <pith flowoers grows 


desc. terminate in acute points ; others are of an ob- 


% T 


ing on the wa f _ A and ö leaves. 
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5 of the kind, and have but two ſtamina. 


ſomewhat reſembling - 


; till the 
of — 2 win when, if the ſeeds are permitted to ſcatter, 


| doxwny on their under fide. 1 


2 12 
Aminen A foliis lauceplatis. 
terminklibus. Hort. o - 395+ Fd al 


Lern, ard flowers termivating the fads. Ded 
The rk ſort grams naturally iin Virginia: this ham en- 
nual plant, which; has a- four-cornered ftalk, ſending out 

ide — which Hand oppoſite; theſe are terminated: 

a Cluſter'of Imall flowers. ſurrounded. by oval leaves, 

— in acute points. The flowers have a flender eylindrical 


t, out of which they juſt peep; they are purple, 


+. The cond fort grows naturally in the Levant ; this dende 
op many lender lig neous branches, which riſe near a foot 
+ garniſhed with {pear-ſhaped leaves, about the fize of 
thoſe of — Savory, and have a ſcent like them. The 
flowers are f which are 
like thoſe of the former ſort. 
* The third ſort grows naturally on the Alps and Apen- 
nine mountains. he ſtalks of chis riſe about fix inches 
High, pa raiflied with ſmall ſpear-ſhaped leaves placed oppo- | 
The flowers are produced in a cluſter at the top oHthe | 
= which are of the fame ſhape —— thoſe hoſe! of | 
the firft fort, and are urraunded wi 
- 'Theſe plants are all of them — rey Ine ops are — 
only by ſeeds. 


in ſpring or autumn. Thoſe plants which come up in au- 
tumn, will abide the winter, and will grow 

larger than thoſe whi in the ſpring, 
neither of them rife very high The ſeeds be ſown 
eK for they do not thrĩive well 
unleſs the earth remains to 
ſtrong aromatic ſcent, 
3 but as they are 
are ſoldom cultirated but in | 
tanic gardens for ſake o 41 H 10 


when they are tranſ 
their roots. Theſe have a 


Summer Savory 
as cf little beauty, th 


& 


— 


ooo. 


| place, which fit cloſe; NY el 3 
lour; theſe are ſucceeded by en oyal fruit, about the fize 
of a — — of a ſecetiſn taſte, 


5 ＋ 2 ofed in medicine; it 
5 pectoral, good cOug * and 
humqurs, but ie how ſeldom do be found: in the 
5 Italy and Spain, this fruit is ſerved up at the table 
ſerts 
The ſecond fort 


during the winter ſeaſon, as a dry ſweetmeat. 
_—_— naturally abont Tunis in Africa ; 


— Pup Ie yeins, 2 - jt 
yellowiſh down on their under fide... The flowers come 
out in cluſters from the wings of the branches; they art 
ſmall, and of a yellowiſh colour; theſe are ſucceeded: by 


The Lede of thoſe plants which come up in autumn, will 
— norte lm ; but thoſe of the . 
ter end of Auguſt, or the beginning 


ric plants will come up, and require no farther care but to 
yr + * Oy and thin. them e are too 
7 BISIPHUS. Toarn. Inf: R. H. 627. tad. 433-- Rham- 
Dus. Lin Gen. Plant: eee 1 12 571 

The Custer are, k 

The Arne has eee it bas one fam hoped perl, 
Mr e we. nt brane habe or fue \fep- | 
ments; it bas five awh-fbaped famina, who . 
i the petal, and are terminated by /mall fummits, aud an oval. 


oval ſruit about the fine of ſmall Q ingleiage lobe of 
- the ſame ſhape. 


park an 21 22 

The fourth. fort grows naturally in Syria, from, whence x 
have received the ſeede; this ſends up ſeveral farubby flalks 
from the root, which divide into dender — theſe 
are armed with ſtrait ſpines, which are ſet by pairs at each 
joint. The leaves are ſmall, oval, and veined, and are 
placed alternate, Landing upon very ſhort foot-flalks. 'Fhe 
flowers are ſmall, .of a yellow —— at the wings 
— The i i round, and about the five 

Sloes 

Theſe plants are preſerved io the gardens of me nba. 
perſons only for the ſake of variety, for they do not 
duce fruit in England. The fir and fourth ſorts, wi ich 
are the moſt hardy, will ſcarce live through the winters in 


ii Supporting _— = feng, a ys | Eng 


fengle nut of the ſame form, Norten Nee 
eee * Nn 8 12 

The Se2crus ane: 
. Zrareynus Gale) aculeis: + geminati ede, folk 


* ſerratis. Jjule with flrait thorns growi 
pairs, and oblong, oval, rnd leaves ; or the common 45| 


2. ALZIPBUS. (Sybweftris) aculeis geminatis, altero re- 


OY 


which is recurped, and oval wein leaves ; or the wild Fujube. 
3- Zizirnus (Oencplia) aculeis ſolitariis recurvis, pes | 
dunculis, aggregatis, foliis cordatorrotunciis nervoſis, ſub- | 
tus tomentoſis. TJajube with /ingle — = Foot-falks | 
in cluſters, and round, heart- aped, voi hich are 


4. Zizirnus (Africana). aculeis geminatis. refs, folkis 
ovatis nervoſis. Fujube . thorns, and owal | 


veined leaues. 


| 18 their ſlones into pots of freſh light 


eurvo, foliis ovatis hervoſis. Jujube with twin ſpines, one of ward the 


land, even when. they arg planted againſt fouth walls ; 
in which ſituation I have plants zwo ar three years, 
When the winters _ _— bat they were after- 
wards killed by a ſharp They may be propagated by 
nk — after 
' their fruits are ripe : and in winter they ſhould be placed 
under a common hot-bed frame, where they may be ſhel- 
| tered from ſevere froſt. | In the ſpring theſe pots ſhould be 
plunged into a moderate hot-bed, which will greatly for- 
growth of the ſeeds ; and when the plants are 
come up, they ſhould be inured to the open air by degrees, 


into which they muſt be removed in june, placing them 


near the ſhelter bed und in very dry weather they 
muſt be * refreſhed with water. 
N In this 
October, when they muſt be removed either into the green- 
| houſe, or placed under a hot-bed. frame, where they may 
be defended from froſt, but * as Fas free air 
| as r in * weather. | | 


The vor ſort grows naturally 3 in the warm e parts of Eu- 1 * 4 . 8 


During 


10 , r * 5 - 


* 
r T oa. 


tuation they may remain till the beginning of 


aa. ae o re t 


S ot. tot am 


Sn is, wy WW Wo MM*. W1 


26 
N 
erna With Wker ; För after their leaves are fallen (4 


they always Med them in Winter,) they maſt not be over- 
he rs 15 would rot the” = _ of their roots, 


ant cad the plauts to decay. f 
f Nane. uft befbre . 6 or 
oh. kmtet bach into 15 85 n 


earth ; NTT ged into a 1 
Toth 8 ns upd 80 ta 
but in May they un d to rhe open air by A8 
into Which Ache, Loud bs on after removed. | 
"Thak theſ Pritts fo * he eren white” young, "I 
5 ins Hey ane e | Var 8 bree . . 
old, e of th in t 

, wpathit T warm Walt or Pale, Backe. i they Have; | 
2 205 will endutt che cvld of our Kay! win- 


would be now ind ies || prot 14. 6p. Fi. 355. en- 11. 


bat in hard frofts'they will require to be 
fo it will be he ar” plaor or two in 
Pos; e may be lod 
Theſe" ants may be a0 f. 


8205 oM 'oned” nidgy Hihies fend for 1 2 their 
1 5 ſeldoſtt Yr rooted as thoſe prodaced from feeds, 
—— they make fo Hurs, for reaſon theg are 
19525 ted that Way. RR INE * 
bs Teo is not. 16 ha nent, (3 cheſe plants 


malt de ein pots, ahd Ta re winter into the 
7 — "and treated in the fame. way as other hardy 
ral, careful not to CO chem at that 

ſeaſon, pan ef when they __b ; $4155 Y 
This ſort is 2 Zabedk by ſee Rx be procured 
from the country whats it Auer oe 28 ; theſe Rould be 


{own in pots filled with light earth, and plunged into a hot- ] 


bed of tanners bark, which will 'bring up the plants in 
about fix weeks, if the ſeeds are When the plants 
begin to advance in height, they ſhould be gradually har- 
dened, and in June they may be placed in the open air in 
a ſheltered ſituation; but in autumn they muſt be removed 
into ſhelter, where they muſt remain all the winter; and in 
the ſpring, before the plants begin to puſh ont their leaves, 
they "ould be carefully tranſplanted each into a ſeparate 
{mall pot, and plunged 3 into a gentle hot-bed to forward 
their putting out new roots. In ſummer they muſt be ex- 
poſed abroad, but in winter they muſt be houſed. 

The third and fourth ſorts are tenderer than the former, 
ſo will not thrive in this country unleſs the plants are kept 
in a warm ſtove. Theſe are propagated in the ſame way 
as the former, but the plants muſt be more tenderly treated, 
for they ſhould not be wholly expoſed abroad at any time 
of the year ; in ſummer they muſt have a large ſhare of air 
in warm weather, and in winter they muſt be kept in a 
warm ſtove. 

ZYGOPHYLLUM. Lin. Gen. Plant. 474. Fabago. 
Tourn. Inſt. R. H. 258. tab. 135. Bean Caper. 

The CHARACTERS are, 

The empalement of the flower is compoſed of five oval obtuſe 
leaves. The flower has five obtuſe petals, which are longer than 
the empalement, and are indented at their points ; it has a clojed 
nectarium, which includes the germen, compoſed of ſeveral ſcales 
or little leaves, to which the baſes of the lamina are fuſtened; 
it has ten acul. ſbaped famina, terminated by oblong ſummits, 
and an oblong germen, ſupporting an awl- ſhaped tle crowned 
by a fingle fligma. germen afterward becomes an oval 
froe-cornered capſule with frue cells, containing ſeveral roundiſh 


feeds. 

The SPpEC1Es are, 

. ZycorayLLuM (Fabago) capſulis priſmatico-pen- 
sd. Hort. Upſal. 103. Bean Caper with a priſinatical 


_— and five flamina. 


2% 4x eexaritun (Silifolium) capſulis globoſo-de- 


dy fackers, which , three arif Xt the ſame join 
„ bur are com 


Py 


by a OE (Ag, org ſana) ca pfularum . angulis 
| compeco-nembramacele Lin. 8 Sp. Plant 3. Bean Caper 
* compreſſed membrandcedis an 's 'to the e \ 

4: Zrcopmet.ioM (Falpum) capitis ovath EY Lin. 

1 5p PI. 388. Bean Caper with oval 85 vinted capſules. 
"The firſt ſort grows taturally in Syria; this has been long 
an iuhabitant of ſore chrious ens in England. The” 
root is thick, fleſhy, aud ſtrikes deep into the ground, and 
| will grow "thick as a man's ig when. old. The. ſtalks 
decay every autumm to the root, from which ſpring new 
| ſhoots oh ear, in Humber es Th tional to the fize of the 
Got; ey e tes er ee 1 ſending out a few 
fide branches, which ate ſmooth, and jointed ; they 
are Farniſhe> with fmooth 0 8 like thoſe of Pur- 
' flane, two ſtanding together upon the {ame foot-ſtalk, which 


is an inch long; they are of a Bluifh green colour. The 


flowers are produced From i the widgs of the ſtalk, a or 
t. upon en. foot · ſtalks; 

d of five roundiſh concave petals, of a 40 
colour their outfide,_ and ten ina, Which are twice 
the length of the petals. "The fowers,are ſucceeded by ob- 
1 g prifujatical capſuſes with five fides, 'which have -cells 
fled with roundiſh | feeds; "This ſort flowers in June and 
Jaly. and the ſeeds ripen in Autumn. 

e ſecond ſort naturally T6 e Cape | of Good 
Hope. This riſes with a thick, ve alk, ans or fouf 
7 high, ſending. out many bran ich,a niſhed 

trulent Ladet, plated by 15 tting 0 W them. 
— wb the wings of the "Ralls the flowers are — wo upon 
pretty long ſlender foot-ſtalks ; they are compoſed of five 
ſulphur-coloured petals, which have a brown ſpot on each 
of their tails ; theſe are ſucceeded by roundiſh depre ſſed 
fruit, having five cells, each containing two roundiſh feeds. 
This plant continues flowering all ſummer and autumn, 
and the ſeeds ripen in winter. 

The third fort grows naturally at the Cape of Good Hope: 

this has a ſhrubby ſtalk, which divides into many irregular 
jointed branches, which riſe four or five feet high, and are 
garniſhed with thick ſucculent leaves, which are larger and 
more obtuſe than thoſe of the ſecond ſort ; they are placed 
by fours at each joint, two on each fide the ſtalk o — 
The flowers come out from the wings of the ſtal 
lender foot- ſtalks; theſe have but four petals, which are 
broader than thoſe of the ſecond ſort, but of the ſame co- 
lour, each having __ wn ſpot at their tails. The fruit 
has four broad membranaceous wings to it, reſembling the 
ſails of a mill. This plant flowers od part of ſummer, 
but the fruic ſeldom ripens well in England. 
The fourth ſort is a native of the Cape of Good Hope. 
The ftalks of this branth out greatly from the bottom ; they 
are ſhrubby, jointed, and irregular. The leaves are of the 
conſiſtence of thoſe of Purſlane ; they are narrow at their 
tails, but oval toward their points, and are placed by fours 
at each joint like the former. The flowers come out from 
the wings of the ſtalk upon ſlender foot- ſtalks; they are of 
a pale yellow colour, each petal having a pretty large red 
ſpot at their tails. The fruit is oval, about three quarters 
of an inch long, having five deep furrows, and is divided 
into five cells, which are filled with roundiſh ſceds. This 
plant flowers great part of the year, and the fruit ripens in 
autumn and winter. 


The firſt ſort is propagated only by ſeeds, which ripen 


ſown upon a moderate hot-bed in the ſpring, Gr un a warm 
border of light ground; thoſe which are ſown upon the 
hot-bed will come up in three weeks or a month; and about 


a month after, the plants will be fit to remove, when they 
5. X 2 fuld 


very well in England in warm ſeaſons; theſe may be either 


| 
| 
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Y 


ume z afterw 


2 


cold without coverin 


ſeyereſt cold withou 
enty of flowers and fruit ann 


room to grow 


In autumn, the ſurface of the 
with tan to prevent e e penetrating to the roots ; | an 
may be cavered with firaw or 
fame purpoſe; .and in 
by the 19900 ge be care full taken up, 

them cloſe to a warm wall, n 
The other three ſorts are too tender to live thi 
winter in the open air in Mis country, 
in pots, and houſed in autumn. 
ee either by Junk or cuttin 


or in froſty weather, W. 


Peaſe- haulm, Which W 
the ſprin 


Ep 


5 ſoil, 


in a ſepazate ſmall pot, 
{he ned glen oh 


the firſt year; and 


anſwer the 


% 
o — oO ww. 


„ 


N 51 


filled with 

pac ii hot-bed to pro- 

> eb ng x19. and] ded from: Sims the day 
muſt be gradually harde 

N ar, to which they ſhould be expoſed all the . pew 

in. W. e when their ſtalks | 

be placed in a hot-bed frame to. 


1 EE (3 


where they will endure the 
a There a a planes this kind in the | 
Chelſea garden, which 12 near fifty years ps 


any 


to New | 


and has refiſted | 
apd produces great, 1 


Thoſe plays which come up a the fll ground, will re- 
Ne ow ea pep. em. cow the 
n them where. come up too vio m 
FR ter RAE decoy | i 
ground ſhould be. covered 


them clean from weeds, * 


e 


dhe 
ſo they aun 4 kept 
Pn 


Nn wk SAG n wall 


, no 28: 


| ZYE 
ih „ fo ropagated by ſowing | 
tone fl. ſpring 3 and * 


about an inch be each tranſplanted into 
a ſmall pot aue with Ea en earth, and plunged into a mo- 
derate Wer bed. ſhading them from: the ſun till they have 
taken new ; ahas 6 as the ſeaſon advances, they ſhould 
2 open air, into which 


mz +1 ages — 
y 


uire 1 24 
A 


5 TE 
R earth * jg > femme + 
if theſe are covered Ccloſe down with bell or hand- 

and ſhaded from the fun, 2 wall (FA. ont roots in 1 
fix weeks, und then they m carefully 4 


potted, placing them in che 2 all th LI new 
root; after which they may be removed nc warm ſheltered 
ſituation, and treated in the ſame way A * 


from ſeeds. 
| 2YLOSTRUM. leid.. * 
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Abrotanum Feemins, vide 
Santolina _- 
Abrus, vide Glycine 
Abſinthium, vi 


Anemiß 


Acetoſella, vide Oxalis 

Achillæa 

Achyranthes 

— vide Thymus 

Aconitum 

Aconitum Hyemale, vide 
Helleborus 

Acorus 


Acriviola, vide Tropealum 
Actæa 


Adanſonia 

Adenanthera 

Adiantum 

Adonis - 

Adoxa 

EÆſchynomene 

Eſculus 

Agave 

Ageratum, vide Achillza 
Ageratum Purpureum, vide 


nus 
A gnus Caſtus, vide Vitex 
Agrifolium, vide Ilex 
Agrimonia 
Agroſtemma 
A1zoon 
Alaternoides, vide Phylica, 
- Chutia, & Ceanothus 
Alaternus 
Alcea 
Alchemilla 
Aletris 
Alkegengi, vide Phyſalis 
Allium 
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Aloides, vide Stratiotes 


Alpinia 
Alfine 
N Althæa * . 


1. oþ Althæa Frutex, = HibiC: 


cus & Lavatera 


ay vide Alyſlum & 
3 Alpiaum Lateum, 
vide Draba 


192 Alyſon Segetum, vide My- 


rum 

Alyſon Serpilli Folio, vide 

. Clypeola 

Alyffan Veronicz Folio, vide 
Draba | 


Alyſſum 


— — thoides, vide Gom- 
phrena 

Amaranthus 

Amaranthus Criſtatus, vide 
Celoſia 

Amaryllis 

Ambrofia 

Amellus 

Amethyſtea 

Ammannia 

Ammi 

Ammi Perenne, vide Sium 

Amomum 

Amomum Plinii, vide Sola- 

num 

Amoris Pomum, vide Lyco- 
perſicon 

Amorpha 

Amygdalus 

Anacampſeros, vide Sedum 

Anacardium 

Anacyclus 

Anagallis 

Anagyris 

Ananas 

Anapodophyllon, vide Po- 
dophyllum 

Anaſtatica 

| Anchuſa | 

Anchuſa Radice Rubra, vide 
Lithoſpermum 

. Andrachne 
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Anguria 
Anil, vide Indigophens: AE 


| Aniſum, vide Punpinela 


Annona 

Anthemis 

Anthericum 

Antholyza 

Anthoſpermum 

Anthyllis 

Antirrhinum 

Aparine 

Aphaca 

Apios, vide Glycine 

Apium 

Apium Macedonicum, vide 
Bubon 

Apium Aniſum dictum, vide 
Pimpinella 

Apium Pyrenaicum, vide 

rithmum 

Apocynum 

Aquifolium, vide Ilex 

Aquilegia 

Arabis 

Arachis 

Aralia 

Arbor Camphorifera, vide 
Laurus 

Arbor Coral, vide Erythrina 

Arbor Judz, vide Cercis 

Arbutus 

Arctium 

Arctotis 

Argemone 

Aria Theophraſti, vide Cra- 
tægus 

Ariſarum, vide Arum 

Ariſtolochia 

Armeniaca 

| Armerius, vide Dianthus 


"I 


Arnica 


Aſcyrum Mag- 


Andromeda 144.9 PArtedia' 
Androſace Artemifia SY, 
— vide Rang *Atum-- 

cum Arum Rchiopicum vide- 
| Andryala + Calla 

Anemone Arum- Seandens, vide _ 
rr - contium 

Anemoſpermus, args Arundo 

— 4A P Aſarina 

An Aſarum 


— vide Triceſanthes. | Aſclepias- 
— ver 


4 Aſcyram Balea-- : 


ricum 
vide Hy- 
pericum- 


no Flore 
Aſcyrum Vul- 


are 


| Aſpalathus 


Aſparagus 


Aſparagus Scandens, * 
— 


* 4 


Aſphodelus 

Aſplenium 

After 

Aſteriſcus, vide Buphthal-- 
mum. 

Aſteroides, vide Inula 

Aſtragaloides, vide Phaca. 

Aſtragalus. 

Aſtrantia 

Athamanta 

Athanaſia 

Atractylis 

Atraphaxis 

Atriplex 

Atropa 

Avena 

Aurantium 

Auricula Muris 

Auricula Urſi 

Auricula Urſi Myconi, vide 
Verbaſcum 

Azalea 

Azederach, vide Melia 


Meſpilus 


ö 
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Azerolle, or L*Azarolle, vide 


i 


Ke N. 5 E X * 3 * 8 
1 Bransfelfia 


"TY . 


JACCHARIS - 
> ma 


vide Impatiens 


1 vide Muſa 
Bannifteria 
Baobob, vide Adanſonia 

Barba Capræ, vide Spirza 


Barba Jovis, vide Anthyllis ; 
vide 


Barbarea, mum 
Bardana, vide Ar ng 
Barleria 
— — 

aſilicum, vide © Ocymum 
N 


Bellis Major, vi 
themum 
Bellonia 


B Lau 
S 1 


Bermudi 


chium 


Berhardia, vide Croton - 
Beſleria 


Beta 
Betonica 


BeconicaAquaticunide Ser 
pbularia 


Betovica Pauli, Tr Vero- 


nica 
B-tula 
Bidens 
Bifolium, vide o 
Bignonia 
Biſcutella 
Bi ſerrula f 
Bages, vide Ruſcus 
Biſtorta 
Bixa 


Blitum 

Bocconiĩa 

Boerhaavia 

Bom bax 

Bond uc, vide Gaihandins 


Bontia 


Bonus Henricus, vide Che- 


Co vide Prunclla 


Fx) maria vide-T anacetum 
my Moſchata, vile as 


7 Butomus 
| Buxus 


ana, vide Se. 


"#1554 — re 
| Campanula 


- | Cannabina, vide Datiſca 


| 


| Cardamine | 
-| Cardiaca, vide Leonurus 


};Carpefium 


| Capnoides, 


Blattaria, vide Verbaſcum | 


* 


Bruſcus, vide Roſcus 
 Bryonia 
Bryonia Nigra, vide Tamnus 
Bubon 
Buddleja 

Ae v vide Anchuſa & 


Bug 8 | 

| >= v PREY \ vide Banbem 
Bulbocodium 

Bunias 

} Bunium 

| Buphthalmum 
Buplenroides, vide Phyllis 
Bupleurum 

Burſa Paſtoris 


C. 


ITY 


vide Chrylophyl- 


Io. vide Bunias 
4 Calamintha, vide Meliſſa 1A 


Oalceolus, vide Cypripedi-i| 


Calendula N mn do of 
Calla ln 


Callacarpa, vide — 
Caltha 


Cameraria 


1 


Canna 


Cannabis 
Cannacofus, vide Canna 


Capnorchis, c vide F umaria 


Capparis 


| Capraria 
Caprifolium, vide Pericly 


menum 

Capſicum 

Caracalla, vide Phaſtotes | 
Caragona, vide Robinia 

| Cardamindum, vide Tropæ- 
' olum - 


*% 


Cardioſpermum 
12 


Carduus POINT EN 


Cnicus 


| | Carduus © Fullorum, ride 
Dipſacus 
| Carica 


| 


[| Cartina © 


1 


ö 


Carpinus 
Carthamus 
Carum E 


% 


Caryophyllata, vide Geum 
Caryophyllus - 

Caſia, _ Ofiris 

Caſſi 


Caſtorea, vide Dorantia 
— 


Cataputia en Rici- 


3 Oh Ceanothus 


| Ceſtrum 


4 


| 


| | 


| Cerbera 

| Cercis 

* Cerefoliam, 
5 


| Ceiba, vide Bomba 
Celaſtrus 
Ce loſia 
Oelde 
Celtis 
'Centauren - 
Ferre ene 
tiana 
Cepa 
| Cephalanthus 


Ceraſtium 
| Ceraſus 


Ceraſus Racemoſ, vide Pa- 


dus 


| Ceratonia 
+1 


vide Chro- 
phyllum 4 
Cereus 

, Cerinthe 


Chærophyllum * 
Chamæceraſus, vide Ceraſus 
' & Lonicera 

| Chamzciftus, vide Helian- 
themum 

Chamæelema, vide Glecho- 


Chamecypariflus, vide San- 


tolina 


Chamædaphne, vide Refeus 
Chamedrys, vide Teucrium 
Chamelea, vide Cneorum 

Chamæmelum, vide Avthe- 


mis * 


| Chamæmeſpilus, vide Meſ- 


pilus . 
Chamæmorus, vide Rubus 
Chamenerien, vide Epalo- 
dium . 
* vide Teneri⸗ 


FS. SI POET 


vide 
Rhododendren, Azalea, & 


1 


1 0m Equina, v vide Eſcu- | 


| Cicura 
Cieutaria, vide La bi - 


| 1 Clethra 


| 


| Clypeola 


Chameriphes, vide Chime. 


Cha 
— 


vide Rabos 


| 


| Chondrilla 
Cbriſanthemoides Oſteoſper- 
mon, vide Oſteoſ 

é IChriſtophoriana, ride Aae 
Chryſanthemum _ 
Chryſobalanus # \ 

| Chryſocoma 2 4 
5 See 664 


Cinara, vide Cyan | 
4. Cimeraria, vide Ochonna 
iCircea - l 
Cirſtum, vide Carduus 
Ciſſampelos 

Cittus 

Citharexylon 

Citrus 

Clay tonĩa 

Clematis 

Cleome 


|| Chffortia. 

; Clinopodi 

| Clitona 
Cluſia 
Ctutia 


Cneorum 

Cnicus Fr 

Coa, vide — * 

Coccigria, vide Rhus | 

Cochlearia | 

Coffea 

Coix 

Colchicum. 

Coldenia 

Collinſonia ' 

Colocaſia, vide FR] 

Colocynthis, vide FEI 

Columnea | 

Colutea | 

Colutea Scorpioides, vide E- 
merus 

Coma Aurea, vide Chryſo- 

coma 

Comarum 

Commelina 

Conium 


Conocar n 
* 
. 


wide 


Conſolida 


1 * 2 Ea x 


Curcuma 


— vide Sym: 


Crotolaria Draco Arbor, vide Palma 
Croton Draco Herba, vide Abrota- 
Crucianella num | 
Cruciata, vide Valantia Dracocephalum 
Crupina Bulgarum, vide | Dracontium 
Centaurea | | Dracunculus Pratenſis, vide 
Cucubalus 2  Achillea 
Cucumis Dulcamara, vide Solanum 
Cucumis Agreſtis, vide Mo- Durancia 
mordica | 
Cucurbata 1 E. 


Cuiete, vide Creſcentia BY 
Cuminoides, vide Lageecia 
Cuminum 


BENUS 
Ebulus, vide Sambu- 


Cunila, vide . eus 
Cunonia . vide Cac- | 
tus 


Cupreſſus 4 


; 


e Cururu, vide Paulinia Echino%s 1 
Conſolida Media, vide Bu. Cyanus, vide Centaurea | Echium 
gula_ > _—_ * videVi- 
| Cooſolids Minima, vide Bel. | | : 
| Cynanchum Ebretia 
Confolida Regalis, videDel- Cynara El 
— +... | Cynogloſſum Elaterium, vide e 
Convallaria Ne. Cypripedium Elatine, vide Linaria 
9 „ | Cyſticapnos, vide Famaria | Elephantopus - 
Conyaa n Cytiſo-genifta,, vide Spar- Elichryſum, vide 7 
Copaifera | | lium 
— vide „ | Ellifia 
| | Emerus - 
A... 4 D. Empetrum 
Cordia I Enula Campana, vide Inula | 
 Coreopſis ALECHAMPTIA {| Ephectra 
Coriandrum Damaſonium Ephemerem, vide Eradeſ- 
Corindum, vide Cardioſper- | Daphne , cantia 
mum Datiſca Epiges 
:Caris. | Datura Epilobium 
Coriſpermum - Daucus | Epimedium 
Cornus 8 Daucus Creticus, vide Atha- | Equiſetum 
Cornutia manta Eranthemum, vide Adonis 
Corona Imperialis, vide Fri- D'ayena Erica 
tillaria Delphinium Erica Baccifera, vide Empe- 
| Dens Canis, vide Erythro; | trum 
nium Erigeron 
i Dens Leonis, vide Leonto- | Erinus 
ceo. 1 6 vide Page don Eriocephalus 
Cortuſa Dentaria | Eruca 
Corylus 1 Dianthera Erucago, vide Bunias 
Coſtus | Dianthus Ervum 
Cotinus, vide Rhus . | Diapenfia, vide Sanicula Ervum Orientale, vide On 
Cotonea Malus, vide Cydo- | | Diftamnus | pbora 
nia Dictamnus Creticus, vide | Eryngium 
Cotoneaſter, vide Meſpitus Origanum Eryſimum 
Cotulaa Diervilla Erytbrina 
Coty ledon Digitalis Erythronium 
Courbaril, vide Hynes {. Dioſcorea Eugenia 
Crambe Dioſma Euonymus 
 Craniolaria . Diof _ 1 vide 
Craſſula Dipſac erbeſina 
Cratzgus | Dies Eupatorium 
Crate va Dodartia Euphorbia 
Crepis | Doria, vide Solidago & O- | Euphraſia 
Creſcentia thonna 
Crinum Doronicum | F. 
Crithmum Dorſtenĩa 
Cxiſta Pavonis, vide Poinci- | Dorycnium, vide Lotus 7 7” RE 
ana Douglaſſia, vide Volkameria Faba Ægyptiaca, vide 
Crocus Draba Arum Ægyptiacum 


Faba Craſſa, vide Sedum 

Fabago, vide Zygophyllum 

Fagara 

Fagonia 

Fagopyrum, vide Helxine 

Fagus 

Ferraria 

Ferrum Equinum, vide Hip- 
pocrepis 

Ferula 


Ficoides, vide Meſembryan- 


themum 
Ficus 
Ficus Indica, vide Opuntia 
Filipendula, vide Spirza 
Flos Africanus, vide Tage- 
tes 


L A * bs * 1 8 


Flos Trinitatis, Ne Viola, 
Feenculem ' / 


Foznum Burgundiacum, "vide 


Medica Sativa 
Fœenum Graicath, Ade T- 


gonella 
Fragaria 9 
F rangula 
Praxmella, vide Dictamnus 
Fraxinus 
Fritillaria 
Fritillaria Crafls, vide Sta- 
pelia 
Frutex Pavonius, vide Poin- 
ciana 8 
| Fuchfia 
| Fumaria 


7 


— 


Gentianella, vide Gentianz 


G. 


ALANTHUS 
Gale, vide Myrica . 
Galega | 
Galenia 
Galeopfis 


Sehe Fruteſcens, vide 


Gallium 
Garcinia 
Garidella 
Geniſta 
Geniſta Spinoſa, vide Ulez 


Gentiana 


Geranium 

Geropogon 

Geiser 

Geum 

Gingidium, vide Art dia 

Gladiolus 

Glaucium, vide Chelido- 
nim 

Glaux 

Glechoma 

Gleditſia 

Globularia 

Glorioſa 

Glycine 

Glycyrrhiza 

Gnaphalium 


com 

Goſſypĩum 

Gramen 

Granadilla, vide Paffiflora 
Gratiola 

Grewia 

Gronovia 

Groſſularĩa 

Guaiabara, vide Checeloded 
Guajacana, vide Dioſpyros- 
Guajacum 


Guajava, vide Pñdium 
- Guanabanus, vide Annona 


Eg Flos Paſſionĩs, vide paffiffora 
Fios Solis, vide Helianthus 


Gnaphalodes, vide Micro- 


Guazuma, = — 2 
Guidonia, vi , 
Guilan- 


a> 17 ' 


- * 1 r __ — | . 
i ama> POL, - = 6 ; 
LY 


© 
—— 


aleſia 

Halicacabum, vide Phyfalis 

Halicacabus — vide 
Cardioſpermum 7 

Halimus, vide Atriplex 

Halleris 

Hamamelis 

Harmala, vide Peganum * 


edera 


Hedera Terreftris, vide Gle- 


coma 
Hedypnois, vide Hyoſeris 
Hedyſarum 
Hedyſarum Zeylanicum ma- 
jus. & minus, vide * 
nome 5 
Helenium 
Helenium, vide Inula 
Helianthemum 
io wag 
elicteres 
Heliocarpos 
Heliotropium 


Helleborine, vide Serapias 8 & 


Limodorum 
Helleboroides Hy emalis, 


vide Helleborus 


FHellebhoro Ranunculus, vide 


Troillus 

Helleborus 

Helleborus Albus, vide Ve- 
ratrum 

Hemerocallis 

Hemionitis 
Hepati 


— vide Eupato- | 


rium 

Heptaphyllum, vide Poten- 
tilla 

Heracleum, vide Sphondy- 
lium & Panax 

Herba Gerardi, vide Ange- 

lica Sylveſtris Minor 

Herba Paris, vide Paris 
ermannia 
ermodactylus 

Hernandia 

Herniaria 

Heſperis 

Heuchera- 

Hibiſcus 

Hieracium 

Hippocaſtanum, vide Eſcu- 
lus 

Hippocratea | 

Hij pocrepis 
Hippolapathum, vide Rumex 

Hippomane - 

Hippophae 

Hip polelinum, vide Smyr- 

nmium 


*.: 


— 


Hydrophyllon 


4 Hymenza . g 


Hyoſcyamus 
Hypecpum 
Hypericum 


Hyſſopus 


1. 
* vide Centau- 


Senecio 
Jacquinia 
Jalapa, vide Mirabilis 
Jafione - + 
Jaſminoides, vide Ceſtrum & 
Lycium - 
Jaſminum 
Jaſminum Arabicum, vide 
NyRanthes | 
Jaſminum llicis folio, vide 
Lantana 
Jatropha 
Iberis 
Ibiſcus, vide Hibiſcus 
Icaco, vide Chryſobalanus 
Ilex 
Impatiens 
Imperatoria 
Indigophera 
Inga, vide Mimoſa 
Inty bus, vide Cichorium 
Inula 
phptoaja 
pomcea 
Iris 
Iris Bulboſa, : 
Iris Perfica, 
Iſatis 
Iſopyrum 


vide Xiphi- 


Iſora, vide Helicteres 


Itea 
Iva 
Judaica Arbor, vide Cercis 


Juglans 


| . vide Ziziphus 


Juſians, vide Heſperis 
Juncus 

2 

Juſſiæa 

Juſticia 


| lxia 


8 ** vide Spi- 


5.6 
L 
| 
| 


Hydrolapathum, vide Rumex 


| 


| Lan 


| 


ABLAB, vide Phaſe- 


olus & Dilochos TY 


Labrum Veneris, vide Dip- 
ſacus 


Laburnum, vide Oytiſus | 


Lacryma Jobi, vide Coix 

Lactuca 

Lactuca Agnini, wide Vale- | 
riana 

Lagacia 

Lagopus, vide Trifolium 
Lafnium 

Lampſana, vide Laplana 

tana 

Lapathum, vide Rumex 


Woah vide Othonna & | Lapf: 


pſana 

Larix 

— — "LS 

Lathyrus 

. 

Lavatera 

Laureola, vide Daphne 

Lauroceraſas, IS Padus 

Laurus | 

Laurus Alexandrina, vide 
Ruſcus 

Laurus Tinus, vide Tinus 

Lawſonia 

Ledum 

Lene, fee Ervum 

Lens Palufiris : ' 

Lentiſcus, vide Piſtacia 

— vide Leon - 


tice | 
Leontice | 
Leontodon 
Leontopodium 
Leonurus 
Lepidium | 
Le idocarpodendron, vide 
rotea - 
Leucanthemum, vide An- 
themis 
Leucojum 
Leucojum — 


vide Che- 
ranthus 


num 

Leucojum Lu- 
te um, 

Leucojum Bulboſum, vide 
Galanthus 


E467 — 


Libs ag ene vids He- 


merocallis & Crinum 


1 vide Fritũ- 


* thes, vide Scilla 

Liko arciſſus, vide Ama- 
ryllis 

Lilium 


Liliam Convallium, vide 
Convallaria 


| Lilium Perſicum, um Fri 
tillaria 


| Limonium | 


1 Linaria 


Lingua Cervina 
Linum 


Linum Umbilicatum, ade 


©Cynoglofſum.. 


1 Lippia 


Lieder idamber 


Lenchitie 
Lonicera 
Loranthus 8 


Lotus 


Lotus Arbor, vide Celtis 
—_— 5 
rn N 
Lunaria ; 
Lupinus j 
Lupulus _ £ 
7 4 vide Reſeda 
Lychnidea, vide Phlox 
Lychnis 
Lycium 
Lycoperſicon 
Lycopus 
Lyſimachia | 
Ly —— 
— a 
machia non 4 

vide CEnothera * 
Lyſimachia Siliquoſa, vide 

Epilobium 
Lythrum 


M. 


ACALEB, vide Ce- 
raſus 

Magnolia 

Mahaleb, vide Ceraſus 


Majorana, vide Origanum 


Lichen Mala Zcthiopica, vide Ly- 
Liguſticum | coperſicon 
Liguſtrum Mala Armeniaca, vide Ar- 
Lilac, vide Syringa meniaca 
Liliaftram, vide Hemero- | Malacoides, vide Malope 
callis 5 | Mala Cotonea, vide Cydo- 
nia ROY 


Mala 


Malva Roſea, vide Alcea 
Malus 

Malus Armeniaca, vide Ar- 
meniaca 

Malus Aurantia, vide Au- 
_. rantium | | 
Malus Limonia, vide Limon 
Malus Medica, vide Citreum 
Malus Perſica, vide Perſica 


Malus Punica, vide Punica 
Mammea ö 
Mancanilla, vide Hippomane 
Mandragora 

Mangifera 

Manihot, vide Jatropha 
Maranta 14 | 
Marrubiaſtrum, vide Side- 

ritis 


Marrubium Nigrum, vide 
Ballote | ws 
Martynia 

Marum Syriacum, vide Teu-. 
A... 1 ide Sa 

arum v = 

Maſtichin,* tureja 
Matricaria 
Maurocenia 

Mays, vide Zea 

Meadia 
Medeola 

Medica 

Medicago 

Melampyrum 
-Melaftoma __. 

Melia 

Melianthus 
Melilotus, vide Trigonella 
 Meliffa- - 

Meliſſa Turcica, vide Dra- 

cocephalon 

Melo | 
Melocactus, 
Melocarduus, vide Cad 
Melochia, vide Corchorus 
Melongena 

Melopepo, vide Cucurbita 
Melothria 
Meniſpermum 
Mentha | 
Mentha Cataria, vide Nepeta 
Mentzelia 

Menyanthes 

Mecurialis 
Meſembryanthemum 
Meſpilus 

Methonica, vide Glorioſa 
Meum, vide Athamanta 
Mezereon, vide Thymelza 
Micropus 

Milium 
Millefolium, vide Achillza 
Milleria 

Mimoſa 


| Mitella Maxima, vide Bixa 
Manns, vide Dracoce- 


phalum 
Molle, vide Schinus 
Molucca, vide Mollucella 
Mollucella © - | 
Mollugo 
Moly, vide Allium 
Momordica 
Monarda 
Monbin, vide Spondias 
Montia, vide Heliocarpus 
4 Morea 
Morina 
Morus 
Moſchatellina, vide Sie 
Muntingia 


Murucuia, vide Paſſiflora 


Muſa 
Muſcari 
Muſcipula, vide Silene 
Muſcus 

4 — 

Myoſurus 

Myrica 


*% 


lum, Scandix, & Siſon 
Myrtus 

Myrtus Brabantica, vide 
Myrica 


N. 


APAA _ 
Napellus, vide Aco- 
nitum 
Napus, vide Braſſica & Rapa 
Narciſſo Leucoĩum, vide Ga- 
lanthus 
Narciſſus 
Naſturtium, vide Lepidium 
Naſturtium Indicum, vide 
Tropezolum 
Nepeta 
Nerium 
Nicotiana 
Nigella 
Nigellaſtrum, vide Agroſ- 
temma | 
Niſſolia, vide Lathyrus 
Noli Me Tangere, vide Im- 
patiens 
Nummularia, vide Lyſima- 
chia 
Nux Avellana, vide Corylus 


vide Rudbeckia 


M:mulus 


' 


Myrrhis, vide Chærophyl- 


Nux Juglans, vide Juglans 
Nux Veſicaria, vide Staphy- 
læa 
Nyctanthes 
Now phæa 
Ny ſſa 
O. 
BELISCOT HE CA, 


; 


| Ochrus,. vide Pifum 


| 


Onagra 
— 
Onopordum 

Ophiogloſſum 
Ophrys 
Opuntia 
1 Orchis 
Oreoſelinum, 


manta 


AD US 


Origanum 
Ornithogalum 
Ornithopus 
Orobus 
[Oryza 
Oſmunda 
Oſteoſpermum 
Oſyris 
Othonna 
Oxalis 
Oxyacantha, vide Berberis 
Oxys, vide Oxalis 


Om — vide Cynogloſ- 


vide CEnothera 
Chis, vide Hedyſarum 


P. 


Pzonia 


Paliurus 
Palma 
Panax 
Pancratium 
Panicum 
Papaver 
Papaver Corniculatum, vide 
Glaucium 

Papaver Spinoſum, vide Ar- 


gemone 


Pavia 


Paullinia 
Pedicularis 
Pegan um 
Peſecinus, vide Biſſerula 
Pettaria 


Pentape 
Pentaphylloides, vide Poten- 


tes 


tilla 


Pepo, vide Cucurbita 


Pereſkia 
Periclymenum 
Periploca 


vide Atha- 


Papaya, vide Carica 
Parietaria 
Paris 
Parkinſonia 
Parnaſſia 
Paronychia, vide Illecebrum 
Parthenium 
Paſſerina 

Paſſiflora 

Paſtinaca 


% 


| Pittonia, vide Tournefortia- 


Petroſelin vide Apium 
—— 


| Phaca 


Phalangiam, vide Antheri- 
cam.  * 

Phaſeoloĩdes, vide Glycine. 

Phaſeolus 

Philadelphys 

hillyrea | 

Phillyrea of the Cape, vide 

Maurocena 


Phylica 
Phyllanthus 
Phyllis 
Phyſalis 


{ Phytolacca 
| Piercea 


P:loſella, vide Hieracium 
Pimpinella 

Pinaſter, vide Pinus 
Pinguicula 


Pinus 


Pi 
Pilonia 
Piſtacia 
Piſam 
Piſum Cordatum, vide Car- 


dioſpermum 


Plantago 

Platanus 

Plumbago 

Plameria 

Podophyllum 

Poinciana 

Polemonium 

Polianthes 

Polium 

Polyanthos, vide Primula 

Palygala 

Polygonatum, vide Conval- 
laria 

Pol 1m 

— 8 Adami, vide Auran- 
tium 

Pontederia 

Populago, vide Caltha 

Populus 

Porrum 

Portulaca 

Potentilla 

Poterium 

Praſium 

Prenanthes 

Primula 

Prinos 


| Protea 


Prunella 
Prunus 


| Pſeudoacacia, vide Robinia 
'Þ Pſeudo- 


| | 
j 


t N DI X 


e vide Mar- 


rubium 
Piidium * 
Pſoralea * 


Pſylium, vide Plantago Y | 
Ptarmica, vide Achiſlæa 
Prelea _ 7 


— * J | 
Pulſatilla Ar 
Poaen 


Pyracantha, vide Meſpilas 
Pyrola 
Pyrus 


cw 


— 
92 
Q. 
. 


UAMOCLIT,. vide 
Ipomea 
Quercus 
Quinquefolium, vide Poten- 


R. 
R han 
Ranunculus 
apa 


Raphanus 

Rapifirum, vide Sinapis 
Rapunculus 
Rapuntium 

Rauvolfia 

Reſeda 


Rhabarbarum, vide Rheum ' 


Rhabarbarum Monachorum, 
1 . Rumex . 
iolus, vide Lapſana 
Rhamnoides, vide Hippophae 
Rhamnus 
Rheum 
Rhexia - 
Rhinanthus 
Rhizophora 
Rhodiola 
Rhododendron 
Rhus 


 Ribes 


Ricinoides, vide Jatropha 
Ricinus 
Rivinia 
Robinia 
Rondeletia 

Roſa 

_ Sinenſis, vide Hibiſ- 


Roſa the Gelder, vide Opu- 
us 


y 
Rubeola, vide Aſperula, 
— & Sherardia 


1 Ruta Muraria 


] Scorzonera 


taria 


Ruyſchiana 


8. 


| O ehe , vide Junipergs 


Saccharum | 
— vide 1. 


Salicornia 
Salix 


Salſola 


#% 


| Salvia 
| Salvia Agreſtis, vide Teu- | 


crium 

Sambucus 

Samolus 

Samyda 

Sanguinaria 

Sanguis Draconis, vide Pal- 
ma 


San guiſorba 


| Sanicula 


Santolina 
Sapindus 


| Saponaria 


Sapota 

Sarracena 
Satureja 
Satyrium 


Saxaif! 
Scabion 
Scandix 


Schinus 

Scilla 

Sclarea 

| Scolymus 

Scordium, vide Teucrium 
Scorpiurus 


Scrophularia 
Scutellaria 


1 Secale 


Securidaca 

Sedum 

Sela 

Selinum 

Sempervivum 

Senecio 

Senna 

Serapias 

Serjania, vide Paullinia 

Serpentaria, vide Ariſtolo- 
chia 

Serpyllum, vide Wan 

Serratula 

Seſamum 

Setels 

Sherardia 


Sherardia, Vaill. vide View 
bena 


Os 
89 
Sideritis 
Sideroxylum 


Sigeſbeckia 


-- 
TOI OY 


| 


| 


um 
vide Ceratonia 


: Siliquaſtrum, vide Cetcis 


Silp jun 
Sinapis 
Sinapiſtrum, vide Cleome 
Siſarum, vide Sium 

Siſon 

Siſymbrium 

Siſyrinchium 


9 4 Sium 
I Smilax 


| Smytnium 88 
Solanoides, vide Pierce 


Solanum 


| Soldanella 


Solidago 


Sonchus 


Sophora 

Sorbus 

Spartium 

Spergula 

Spermacoce 

Sphæranthus 

Sphondylium 

—_— ; 
Spina Alba, vide Mefpilus 

Spinacia 

Spirza 

Spirza of Africa, vide Di- 
oſma 


Spondias 


Stachys 
Stæhelina 
Stapelia 
Staphylæa 
Statice 
Stewartia 
Stcebe 
Stœchas 


Stramonium, vide Datura 


Stratiotes 
Styrax 
Suber, vide Quereud 


| Suriana 


Symphytum 
Syringa 


T. 


ABERNAMON- 
TANA 


"Tacamahacca, vide os on 


Tagetes 

Tamarindus 

Tamarix 

Tamus 

Tanacetum 

Tapia, vide Crateva 

Tarchonanthus 

Taxus 

Telephioides, 
drachne 


vide An- 


| Telephium 
Terebinthus, vide Piſtacia 
Ternatea, vide Clitoria 


Tetracera 


i 


— — — — ——ä—— —-—Vä —-— — a 


| Vicia 


Ruta Tahina, vide en! Sbees, vide Peucedanvth 


Silene 
ier, vide 


Tetragon la 


Tetragonotheca 
Teucriu 
Thalit m 
Thapfia 
Tkeligonum 
Theobroma 


| Thlaſfpi 


Thuya 
Thymbra 
Th melza, vide N & 
1 aſſerina 
mus 
Nel 
Tilia 
Tinus, vide Viburnum 
Tithymalas 
Tirhymalus, vide Ruphorbia 
Toluifera 
Tordylivm 
Torment:ila 
Tournefortia 
Toxicodendron 
Trachelium 
Tradaſcautia 
Tragacantha 
Tragia 
Tragopogon 
Tragoſelinum, vide Pimpi- 
nella 
Titbulus 
Tricnomanes 
Trichoſanthes 
Trichoſtemma 
Tridax 
Trifolium 
Trigonella 


Trillium 


Trioſteum 


Tripolium, vide Aſter 
Triticum 

Triumfetta 

Trollius 

Tropæolum 

Tulipa 

Tulipifera 
Turnera 

Turritis 


Tuſſilago 
V. 
ACC ARI, vide Sa- 


naria 
Vaccinium 
Valantia 
Valeriana 
Valeriana Græca, vide Po- 

lemonium 

Valerianella, vide Valeriana 
Vanilla 
Vella 
Veratrum 
Verbaſcum 
Verbena 
Verbeſina 
Veronica 
Viburnum 


Vitis Idza, vide Vaccinium 
Vitis Sylveſtris, vide Cle- 
Ulex 


w. 
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Voce. 


ANT HTUnt 


Xan lum 
Nera 1 a 


* 


Zinnia 
Zinziber, vide Amomum 
Ziniphora | 
Ziziphus 
Zygophyllum 
27 
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Adonis Flower, a Adonis. ae 
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WORK, 


Referring to their I. A T I N N AM E s. 


A. 
- BE LE-Tree, ſee Populus - 
RUIN, or Egyptian N mood, 
ſee Mimoſa 
Pan Jy the Falſe, fee Robinia 
Acacia, the German, ſee Prunus 
Acacia, the three-thorned, or Honey - 
Locuſt, ſee:Gledicha ' 
Aconite, or WolPs-bane, ſee <td 
Aconite, the Winter, fee Helleborus 
Adam's Apple, fee Aurantium ' 
Adder's Tongue, 6 loſſum 
Adder's Worts or Snake-weed, fee Bil 
torta 


2 the Mad, oe 1 
Apple, Male Baiſam, ſee Momordica 
Apple, the Paradiſe, ſee Malus 
Apple, the Sour, or Sourſop, ſee An- 
nona 
Apple, the Sweet, or Sugar, Id. 
Apple, the Thorn, ſee Datura 
Apricot, ſee Armeniaea 
Archangel, ſee Lamium 
Aron, or Wake - robin] ſee Arum 


Arrow. root, ſee Maranta 


Arſmart, ſee Perſicaria 
Artichoke Pf 


Artichoke of Jerufaberws, ſee Helianthus 


African Marigold, ſee * 
Agrimony, ſee 3 | 
Agrimony, the Water, fee. Bidens - 
Agpue-tree; or Saſſafras, ſee Laurus 
Alecoaft, or Coaſtmary, fee Tavacetum 
Alehoof, or Ground-ivy, ſee Glechoma 
Alder-tree, {ce Alnus 

Alder, the Berry-bearing, ſee Frangula 
Alheal, fee Panax | 

Alheal, the Clown's, fee Sideritis 
Aliſander, or Alexander, fee Swyrnium 
Alkanet, ſee Anchuſa 
Allelujah, or Wood Sorrel, ſee Oxalis 
Alligator Pear, fee Perſea 

Allſpice, ſee Cariophyllus | 
Almond-tree, ſee Amygdalus 
Almond, the Dwarf, fee Perfica 
Almond, the pope ſee Brabejum 
Aloe, ſee 

Amaranth, 6 and Celoſia 
Amaranth, the Globe, ſee Gomphrena 


Amber - tree, ſee Anthoſpermum 1 


Anemony, ſee Anemone 

Anis, ſee Apium 

Apple, fee Malus 

Apple, the-Cuſtard, ſee Annona 


Apple of 38 . rer 90 


Aſarabacca, fee Aﬀfarum 

Aſh, ſee Fraxinus 

Aſh, the Mountain, ſe Sorbus . 

| Aſparagraſs, or Sparrowgraſs, ſee Aſ- 
aragus © 


| Aſpen-tree, ſee Populus 


Aſphodel, ſee Aſphodelus 
Aſphodel, the African, ſee Anthericum 


Aſphodel Lily, ſee Hemerocallis and 
Crinum © 


Avens, fee Geum 
Avocado Pear, ſee Perſea 
Ax-vetch, fee Securidaca 


Azarole, ſee Meſpilus 


B. 
AL M of Gilead, ſee Dracocepha- 


tum 


Balm of Gilead Fir, fee Abies 


| Balſam of Capevi, ſee Copaifera 
Balſam-tree, fee Piſtacia 

| Balfamine, ſee Impatieng 
Balſam Apple, ſee Momordica 
Bamboo Cane, ſee Arundo 
Bonana, ſee Muſa 
Baneberries, ſee Actæa 


Barbadoes Cherry, ſee Malpighia 


Barbadoes Flower-fence, ſee Poinciana 


Barberry, ſee Berberis 

— y, fee Hordeum © 

Barley, the Naked, fee Triticum 

Barrenwort, ſee Epimedium 

Bafil, ſee Ocymum 

Bafil, the Stone, ſee Acinos 

| Baſtard Acacia, fee Robinia | 

Baſtard Dittany, fee Marrubium 

Bachelor's Button, ſee. Lychnis and 
Centaurea 

Backelor's Pear, ſee Solanum 

Baulm, ſee Meliſſa 

Baulm, the Molucca, ſee Moluccella 


* the Turkey, ſee 5 
um 


Bay, ſee Laurus 

Bay of Alexandria, ſee Ruſcus 

Bay, the Chery, ſee Padus 

Bay, the Indian, ſee Laurus 

Bay, the Rofe, ſee Nerium 

Bay, the Sweet-flowering, ſee Magnolia 
Bead-tree, ſee Melia 


Beam, the Hard, or Hornbeam, fee 
Carpinus 


Beam-tree, the White, ſee Cratzgus 
Bean, ſee Faba 


Bean, the Kidney, or French, ſee Pha- 


ſeolus 


n Md 


Bean Caper, ſee Zy ygoph phyllum 
yti 


Bean, Trefoil, ſee iſus 

Bean- tree, ſee Erythrina 

Bean, the Kiduey Bean - tree, ſee Gly- 
cine* 

Beard, the old Man's, ſee Clematis 

Rear's Breech, ſee Acanthus 

Bear's Ear, ſee Auricula 

Bear's Ear Sanicle, ſee Cortuſa and Ver- 
baſcum 

Bear's Foot, ſee Helleberus 

Bedinjan, or Pottle John, ſee Melon- 
gena 

Bedftraw, our Lady's, ee Gallium | 

| Bee Flower, ſee Orchis / 


3 
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Zeech - tree, ſee F agus 
Beet, fee Beta | 
Bell Flower, ſee Campanula 
— 7 the Canterbu 4. | * 
IPs Hair, fee Hy us 4 
Bell Flower, the Peach-leaved, fee 
Campanula | | 
Bell Flower, the Steeple, Id. 
Bell Pepper, ſee Capficum 
Belly-ache Weed, ſee Jatropha 
Belmuſk, or Abelmoſck, ſee Hibiſcus 
Benjamin-tree, ſee Laurus | 
Bennet Herb, ſee Geum 
Berberry, ſee Berberis 
Betony, ſee Betopica 
 Betony, Paul's, fee Veronica 
Betony, the Water, ſee Scrophularia 
Bethlehem Star, ſee Ornithogalum 
Bifoil, or Twyblade, ſee Ophrys 
Bilberry, fee Vaccinium 
Bindweed, ſee Convolvutus 
Bindweed, the black, ſee Tamus 
Bindweed, the prickly, ſee Smilax 
Birch-tree, ſee Betula 
Birch-tree of America, ſee Piſtacia 
Bird Cherry, ſee Padus 
Bird's Eye, ſee Adonis and Primula 
Bird's Foot, ſee Ornith 
Bird's Foot Trefoil, ſee Lotus 
Bird's Neſt, ſee Daucus 
Bird Pepper, fee Capficum 
Birthwort, fee Ariſtolochia 
Biſhop's Weed, ſee Ammi 
Bitter-ſweet, ſee Solanum 
Bitter Vetch, ſee Orobus 
Bitterwort, ſee Gentiana 
Blackberry, ſee Rubus 
Black Briony, ſee Tamus 
Blackthorn, ſee Prunus 
Bladder Not, fee Staphylza g 
Bladder Nut, the African, ſee Royenia 
Bladder Sena, ſee Colutea 
Blights ; 
Blite, ſee Blitum 
Blood Flower, ſee Hæmanthus 
Blood wort, ſee Rumex 
Bluebottle, fee Hyacinthus and Cen- 
taurea . 
Bolbonach, or white Satten, ſee Luna- 
ria | 
Bonana, ſee Muſa 
Borecole, ſee Braſſica 
Borrage, ſee Borrago 
Box, ſee Buxus 
Box-thorn, ſee Lycium 
Brake, ſee Filix 
Bramble, ſee Rubus 
Brank-urfine, ſee Acanthus 
Bread, St. John's, ſee Ceratonia 
Briar, the Sweet, ſee Roſa 
Briar, the Wild, 1d, 
Briony, ſee Brionia - 
Briftol Flower, ſee Lychnis 
Brimftonewort, ſee Peucedanum 
Broccoli, ſee Braſſica 
Brooklime, ſee Veronica 
- Broom, fee Geniſta 
Broom, the Butcher's, ſee Ruſcus 


I. MN 


Brownwort, ſee Scrophularia and Pru- 


= orn, or Hartſhorn Plantain, ſee 
an . 
Buckthorn, ſee Rhamnus > 


Buckthorn, the Sea, ſee Hippophae 
Budding, ſee Inoculating M 

| Bugle, fee Bugula 

| Bugloſs, ſee Anchuſa 


Campion, fee Lychnis 


Bugloſs, the Vipers, ſee Echium 


Bully-tree, fee Ch hyllum 
Burdock, ſee 13 * 
Burdock, the Leſſer, ſee Xanthium 
Burnet, ſee Sanguiſorba 
| Burnet Saxifrage, fee Pimpinella 
| Butcher's Broom, ſee Ruſcus 
Butter-bur, ſee Petaſites 
Butterfly Flower, ſee Orchis 
Butterwort, ſee Pinguicula 
Button-tree, ſee Platanus and Cepha- 
lanthus 


| | Bullace-tree, ſee Prunus 


- 


G 
AB B AGE, ſee Braſſica 


| Cabbage, the Sea, ſee Crambe 


Cabbage-tree, ſee Palma 
Cajon, ſee Anacardium 
Calabaſh, ſee Cucurbita | 
Calabaſh-tree, ſee Creſcentia 
Calamint, ſee Meliſſa 
Calamint, the Water, ſee Mentha 
Caltrops, ſee Tribulus 

Calves Snout, ſee Antirrhinum 
Cammock, ſee Ononis 
Camomile, ſee Anthemis 

| Camphire-tree, ſee Laurus 


Candle-berry-tree, fee Myrica 
Candy Carrot, ſee Athamanta 
Candy-tuft, ſee Iberis 
Candy-tuft Tree, Id. | 
Cane, the Bamboo, ſee Arundo 
Cane, the Indian-flowering, ſee Canna 
Cane, the dumb, fee Arum 

Cane, the Fiſhing-rod, ſee Arundo 
Cane, the Sugar, fee Saccharum 

| Canterbury-bell, ſee Campanula 
Caper, ſee Capparis 

Caper, the Bean, ſee Zygophyllum 

, Caraway, ſee Carum | 
Cardinal's Flower, ſee Rapuntium 
Carline Thiſtle, ſee Carlina = 
Carlock, ſee Sinapis and Raphanus 
Carnation, ſee Dianthus 

Carnation, the Spaniſh, ſee Poinciana 
Carob, ſee Ceratonia 3 
Carrot, ſee Daucus 

Carrot, the Deadly, ſee Thapfia 
Carrot, the Candy, ſee Athamanta 
Carrot, the Scorching, ſee Thapſia 
Caſſada, or Caſſavi, ſee Jatropha - 


Caſlidopy, ſee Stœchas 


Zutton: tree of Jamaica, ſee Conocarpos 
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. 


| | Broom, the Spaniſh, ſee Geniſta 
Broom, the White, ſee Spartium 


{ 


| 


— 


"I 


ol dony, the Mountain, ſee Gnapha- 
10m 
. the Golden, Id. 

oberry- tree; fee Caſſin fd 
Catch ily, fee K 1 1 
Caterpillar Plant, fee Scorpiurus 
Cat Mint, ſee Nepeta 
Cauliflower, ſee Hraſſica | 
Cedar of Bermuda, ſee Juniperus 
Cedar of Carolina, Id. 
Cedar, the Baſtard, ſee Theobroma 
Cedar of Libanus, fee Larix 
Cedar of Lycia, ſee Juniperus | 
Cedar, the White, ſee Cupreſſus 
Celandine, ſee Chelidonium © 


Celeri, ſee Apium 


Centaury, ſee Gentiana 
Ceterach, ſee Aſplenium 
Chamomile, ſee Anthemis 
Charlock, ſee Finapis 


| Chaſte-tree, ſee Vitex 


Cheeſe-runnet, ſee Galliom 


| Cherry-tree, ſee Ceraſus 


Cherry Bay, ſee Padus 

Cherry of Barbadoes, ſee Malpighia 
Cherry, the Bird, ſee Padus 

Cherry Laurel, Id. 

Cherry, the Cornelian, ſee Cornus 
Cherry, the Portugal, ſee Padus ** 
Cherry, the Cowhedge, ſee Malpighis 


Cherry, the Winter, ſee Phyſalis and 


— 


| 


 Chickweed, the 


Solanum 
Cherry, the 


perfumed, ſee Ceraſus 


' Chervil, ſee Chærophyllum 


Cheſtnat-tree, ſee 


aſtanea 


| Cheſtnut, the Horſe, ſee Eſculus 


Cheſtnut, the ſcarlet Horſe, ſee Pavia 
Chiches, ſee Cicer © *' | 
Chickling Pea, ſee Lathyrus 
Chickweed, ſee Alfine 


Berry-bearing, ſee Cu- 
cubalus | | 


Chives, ſee Cepa | 
Chocolate Nut, ſee Cocoa 
Chriſtmas Roſe, ſee Helleborus 
Chriſt's Thorn, ſee Paliurus 
Chriſtopher Herb, ſee Actæa 
Cibouls, fee Cepa | 
Cicely, ſee Chærophyllum \ 
Cinquefoil, ſee Potentilla 

Cinquefoil Shrub, Id. N. 
Cinnamon, ſee Laurus \ 
Ciſtus, or Rock Roſe, ſee Ciſtus \ 
Ciftus, the Dwarf, ſee Helianthemum 
Citron-tree, ſee Citrum gs 
Citrul, ſee Anguria 

Cives, ſee Cepa 

Clary, the Garden, ſee Sclarea | 
Clary, the wild, ſee Horminum \ 
Climber, ſee Clematis and Vitis 
Clivers, fee Aparine 

Cloud Berry, fee Rubus 
Clover, ſee Trifolium 4 
Clover, the Snail, ſee Medicago 
Clove Gilliflower, ſee Dianthus 
Clowns Woundwort, ſee Sideritis : 
Coaltmary, ſee Tanacetum 


a” A 4 


\ 7 


Cob Nut, fee Corylus ok 


Coccygria, ſee Rhus N oe 
| Cockſcomb, 


| 
4 
9 


2. - 


— — — 
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Coltsfoot, the Alpine, ſee Cacalia 
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Cockſcomb, ſee Rhinanthus 

S Amatanth, ſee Celoſia 
ockſhead, ſee Onobrychis : 

Codlin- tree, ſee Malus 

Codlins and Cream, ſee e 

Coffee 

Cole Seed, ſee Braffiex | 

Colewort, Id. 

Colewort, the Sea, ſee 8 

Coloquintida, ſee Cucumis 

Colts foot, ſee Tuſſilago 


Columbine, ſee Aquilepia 
3 the feathered, ſee Thalic- 


| Comfiy, ſee symphytum 


Comfry, the ſpotted, ſee Pelmoneris 
Compoſts 

Conſound, the great, fee Symph tom 
Conſound, the middle, fee Bugu 
Conſound, the leaſt, ſee Bellis 
Conſound, Saracens, fee Solidago 
Conſervatory , fee Green-houſe 
Conval Lily, ſee Convallaria 
Coral-tree, ſee Erythrina 
Coriander, ſee Coriandrum 
Cork-tree, ſee Suher :; - L 
Corn Bottle, ſee Centaurea 

Corn Flag, fee Gladiolus if 
Corn Marigold, ſee Chryſanthemum 
Corn Violet, ſee Campanula 

Corn Sallad, ſee Valeriana 

Cornelian Cherry, Id. 

Cornel-tree, ſee Cornus 

Coſtmary, ſee Tanacetum 

Cotton, ſee Goflypium £460 
Cotton, the Silk, ſee Bombax 
Couch, or Dog Graſs, fee Gramen 
Coventry Bells, ſee Campanula 
Cowl, be Friers, ſee Arid 

Cowſlip, ſee Primula 

Cowfli boo Jeruſalem, ſee Pulmonaria 
Cows Lungwort, ſee Verbaſcum 
Crab-tree, fee Malus 
Craneſbill, ſee Geranium 


Creſs, ſee Naſturtium + 


Creſs, the Indian, fee Tro pzolum 
Creſs, the Sciatica, fee Ibekis 
Creſs, the Swines, ſee Cochlearia 
Creſs, the Winter, ſee Siſymbrium 
Creſs, the Water, Id. 

Crimſon Grafs Vetch, ſee Lathyrus 
Croſs-wort, ſee Crucieta 

Croſs of Jeruſalem, fee Lychnis 
Crowfoot, ſee Ranunculus 


Crow Garlick, ſee Cepa 


Crow F lowers, ſee Lychnis 

Crown Imperial, ſee Fritillaria 

Cuckow Flower. fee Cardamine 

Cucumber, ſee Cucumis 

Cucumber, the wild, ſee Momordica 

Cudweed, ſee Ganphalium and Filago 

Cullion, ſee Orchis 

Cumin, ſee Cumium 

Currant-tree, fee Ribes 

Cuſtard Apple, ſee Annona 

Cypreſs-tree, ſee Cupreſſus 

Cypreſs, the Garden, or Lavender Cot- 
ton, ſee Santolina 


| Dogſbane, ſee Apocynum, Aſclepias, 


„ 

U 
A 

Ne dee Narcidus 


Lily, fre Amaryllis 
ffodil, the 8 Long Pancratiam 
Daily, ſee Bellis 


Daiſy, the Ox Eye, ſee Chry ſanthem um 

Dames Violet, ſee Heſperis 

Dandelion, ſee — 

Danewort, or Dwarf Elder, ſee Sam- 
bucus 

Date -tree, ſee Palma 

Date Plumb, ſee Dioſpyrus 

Day Lily, ſee Hemerocallis 

Dead Nettle, fee Lamium 

Deadly Carrot, fee Thapfia 

Deadly Nightſhade, ſee Atropa 

Devil in a Boſh, ſee Nigella 

Devil's Bit, ſee 'Seabioſa | 

Diers Broom, ſee Geniſta 

Diers Weed, ſee Reſeda 

Dill, ſee Anethum 

Diſtaff Thiſtle, ſee Atractylis 

Nn or Pepperwort, ſee Lepi- | 

ium 

, Dittany, ſee Ociganim 

Dittany, the Baſtard, ſee Marrubium 

Dittany, the white, ſce Dictamnus 

Dock, ſee Rumex 

Doctor Tinkers Weed, ſee Trioſteum 


and Cynanchum 
Dogberry- tree, ſee Cornus 
Dog Graſs, ſee Gramen 


| Dog's Mercury, fee Mercurialis 
, — * Tooth, %e Erythronium 


Dog's Stones, ſee Orchis 


-| Dog's Tongue, ſee Cynogloſſum 


Dogwood, ſee Cornus 

| Dogwood of Jamaica, ſee Robinia 
| Dogwood of Virginia, ſee Laurus 
Double Leaf, or Ty blade, ſee Ophrys 
Double Tongue, ſee Ruſcus 
| Dove's Foot, ſee Geranium 
Dragons, ſee Dracontium 
Dragon-tree, fee Palma 
Dragon, the wild, or Tarragon, ſee 


Abrotanum 


| Dropwort, ſee Spirea 


Dro wort, the Water, ſee CEnanthe 
Duc 's Foot, ſee Podophyllum 
Duck's Meat, fee Lenticula - 

Dung 
Dwale, or deadly Nightſhade, ſee A- 


tropa 
Dwarf Bay, ſee Daphne 
Dwarf Ciſtus, ſee — 
Dwarf Almond, ſee Perſica 
Dwarf Oak, ſee Quercus 
Dwarf Trees 


E. 
ARTH 


| Earth Nut, ſee Bunium 
Earth Peaſe, ſee Lathyrus 
Earth Peaſe, the African, ſee Arachis | 


Edgi 


n 

* ſee Roſa 

— ſee Sambucus 

Elder, the Marſh, ſee Viburnum 
Elder, the Spaniſh, ſee Saururus 
Elecampane, fce Inula 
Elm-tree, ſee Ulmus : 
Enchanters Nightſhade, ſee Circza 
— ſee Cichorium 


„ ſee Eryngium 


* 

Eternal d Flower, ſee Gnaphalium and 
Xeranthemum 

— Honeyſuckle, ſee Pericly- 


ergreen Oak, fee 
399 Privet, ſee Liguſtrum 
— reen Roſe, ſee R f 


— Thorn, ſee Meſpilus 
Ever afting Pea, fee Lathyrus 
 Eye-bright, fee Euphraſia 


F. 
BATHBERFEW, ſee Matrica- 


Wag the Princes, ſee Amaranthus 
Felonwort, fee Solanum 
Fellwort, ſee Gentiana 
Fences 

Fennel, ſee Fœniculum 
Fennel, the Hogs, fee Peucedanum 
Fennel-gi 41 ſee ng, fe 0 
Fennel, the we. 
Fennel "Flower re Nigel 

Fenu ee Sa 
1. Filix "oy 

Fern, the ſweet, ſee Scandix 
Feverfew, ſee Matricaria 

| Feverfew, the Baſtard, ſee Parthenium 
Fiddle Dock, ſee Rumex 
Fiddle Wood, ſee ——— 
Field Baſil, ſee Acinos 

| Fig-tree, ſee Ficus _ - 
Fig, the Arched Indian, Id. 
Fi ig. the Indian, ſee Gene 
Fig, the infernal, ſee Ar 
Fig. Pharaoh's, fee Muſa 
Figs * ſee Meſembryanthe- 


— 


1 


Figs — ſee Scrophularia 

Filbert, ſee Cory lus 

Fingrigo, ſee Piſonia 

Finochia, ſee Fœniculum 

Fir-trees, ſee Abies 

Fir, the Scotch, ſee Pinus 

„the Corn, ſee Gladiolus 

Flag, the Common, ſee Iris 

Flag, the fweet-ſcented, fee Acorus 

Flag, the 12 Marſh, ſee Iris 

Flax, ſee | 

Flax, the Toad, ſee Linaria 

Fleabane, fee Conyza 

1 the African, ſee Tarconan 
thus 

Fleawort, ſee Pſyllium 

Flixweed, ſee Siſymbrium 


Flower oY 
Flower · de · luce, ſee Iris and Xiphion. 
Flower 
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Flower - gentle, ſee Amaranthus 

Flower- eternal, ſee Xeranthemum 

Flower-everlaſting, ſee Gnaphalium 

Flower-fence, ſee Poinciana 

Flower, the four o'Clock, ſee Mirabilis 

Flower, Sun, ſee Helianthus | 

Fluelline, ſee Veronica 

Flywort, or Catchfly, ſee Lychnis and 
Silene ; 

Fools Stones, ſee Orchis 

Foxglove, ſee Digitalis 

Framboiſe, ſte Rubus 

French Cowſlip, ſee Auricula 

French Honey ackle, ſee Hedyſarum 

French Lavender, ſee Stachas 

French Marigold, fee Tagetes 

French Mercury, fee Mercurialis 

French Willow, ſee Epilobium 

Friers Cowl,' ſee Arum 

Fringe-tree, ſee Chionanthus 

Fritillary, fee Fritillaria  _ 

3 Craſſa, ſee Stapelia 

Froſt 

Fruit 

Fumatory, ſee Fumaria 

Fumatory, the bulbous-rooted, 14. 

Fumatory, — Bladder, Id. 

F umatory, ded, Id. 

Furz, ſee Ulex * 

Fuſtick-tree, ſee Morus 


G. 
ALE, or ſweet Willow, ſee My- 


rica 
Galingale, ſee Cyperus 
Gall vr ſee Quercus 
Gardens 
Garlick, ſee Allium 


Garlick, the Crow, or wild, ſee Cepa 
Guinea Corn, ſee Milium 


Gatton-tree, ſee Cornus 


Gaule, or Dutch Willow, ſee Myrica 


Gelder Roſe, ſee Viburnum 
Generation | 
Gentian, ſee Gentiana | 
Gentianella, Id. 
Germander, ſee Teucrium 
Germander- tree, Id. 
Germander, the Water, Id. 
Gilliflower, fee ianthus 
Gilliflower, the Queen's, ſee Heſperis 
Gilliflower, the Stock, ſee Cheiranthus 
Gill-go- T -Ground, 'be Glechoma 
Ginger, ſee Amomum 
Gladwan, fee Iris 
Glaſs- wort, ſee Salicornia and Salſola 
Glaſtenbury Thorn, ſee Meſpilus 
Globe Daiſy, ſee Globularia f 
Globe Cromfoot, ſee Trollius 
Globe Amaranthds, ſee Gomphrena 
Globe Flower, or Bottle, ſee Centaurea 
Globe Thiſtle, ſee Echinops 
Goats-beard, ſee Tragopogon 
Gels Fus, ſee Galega 
Goats: ſtones, ſee Orchis 
Goats-thorn, ſee Tragacantha 
Gold of Pleaſure,” ſee Myagrum 
Golgy-locks, ſee Chryſocoma 
Golden-flower-gentle, ſee Amaranthus 


| 


| Ground Pine, fee Teucrium 


| Groundfel, the African, ſee Cacalia 


Grove 


5 5 2 
Golden Cups, ſee Ranunculus and 
Trollius 
Golden Rod, fee Solidago 
Gooſeberry, ſee Groſſularia | 
Gooſe of Barbadoes, ſee Perelkia 
Gooſeberry, the American, ſee Mela- 
G - A ſee A 
ooſe-graſs, arine 
Goods Bot, ſee C : 
Gorſe, or Furz, ſee Ulex 
| Go-to-bed-at-Noon, fee Tragopogen 


{ Gourd, ſee Cucurbita 


Gourd, the bitter, Id. 

Gourd, the Indian Tree, ſee Creſcentia 
Gourd, the ſour, ſee Adanſonia 
Grafting 

ow the oily, = Seſamum 


pe 
oo the Sea Side, fs Coccoloba 


Ga Hyacinth, ſee Muſcari 

ſee Gramen 

Salt of Parnaſſus, ſee Parnaſſia 

Graſs, the three -leaved, ſee Trifolium 

Graſs-vetch, ſee Lathyrus 

Graſs, the Vipers, ſee Scorzonera 

Gravel 

Graymill, or Gromwell, ſee Lithoſper - 
mum 


Greek Valerian, ſee Nine 


| Green-houſe 


Green, the Winter, fee Pyrola 
Gromwell, ſee Lithoſpermum 
Ground-ivy, ſee. Glechoma -. 


Groundſel, ſee Senecio and Eri 


Guava, ſee Plidium A 
Guinea Henweed, ſee Petiveria 


| Guinea Pepper, ſee Capficum 
| Guinea Wheat, ſee Zea 
Gum Succory, ſee Choadrilla 


H. 

H AIR Bell, fee Hyacinthus 

Hardbeam, ſee Carpinus 
Hares Ear, ſee Bupleurum | 
Hares-foot Trefoil, ſee Trifolium 
Hares Lettace, fon Sonchus 
Hares-ſtrong, ſee Peucedanum 
Harmel, fee Peganum 
Hartwort, ſee Tordylium 
Hartwort of Ethiopia, ſee Bupleurum 
Harts Horn, ſee Plantago 
Harts Tongue, ſee Lingua Cervina 
Hatchet-vetch, ſee Securidaca 
Hawk-weed, ſee Hieracium 
Hawthorn, ſee Meſpilus 
Hazel, ſee Corylus 
Hazel, the Witch, ſee Ulmus 
Hearts Eaſe, ſee Viola | 
Heath, ſee Erica . 


Heath, the Berry-bearing, ſee r. 


trum 
Heath, the low Pine, ſee Coris 
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_ | Holly, 


| Hercules's All-heal, 


Holy 


Hedges | 
Hedge-hog Thiſtle, ſee Cactus 
Hedge Hyffop, ſee Gratiola 
Hedge Muſtard, ſee Eryſimum 
Hedge Nettle, ſee Galeopfis 
Hedge-nettle Shrub, ſee Prafium 
Heliotrope, ſee Heliotropium 
* or Sun- flower, ſee Helian- 
us 
Hellebore, the Black, fee Helleborus 
Hellebore. the Baſtard, ſee Serapias 
Hellebore, the White, foe Veratrum 
Helmet Flower, ſee Scutellaria 
Hemlock, ſee Cicuta 


Hemp, ſee Cannabis 

Hemp Agrimony, ſee Eupatorium 

Hemp, the Baſtard, ſee Datiſca - 

Hemp, the Water, fee Bidens 
Henbane, ſee Hyoſcyamus 

| Henbane, the yellow, ſee Nicotiana 

Herb Bennet, ſee Geum 

Herb Chriſtopher, ſee Aclæa 

Herb Gerard, fee Angelica 

Herb of Grace, fee Ruta 

Herb Paris, fee Paris = 

| Herb Robert, fee Geranium 

Herb Trefoil, ſee Trifolium 

Herb Trinity, ſee Viola 


Herb True-love, ſee Paris 


Herb Two-pence, ſee Lyſimachia 
Herb Willow, ſee Epilobium 
ee Heracleum ard 


lus 


Paſtinaca 
Hermodactyl, ſee a 
Hightaper, ſee Verbaſcum 
Hegs Fennel, ſee Peucedanum 
Hog Plumb, ſee Spondias 
Hog Weed, fee Boerhaavia 


Hollow Root, ſee Fumaria 
| Hollyhock, fee Alcea 


Holly-tree, ſee Ilex 

the Knee, ſee Ruſcus 
Holly, the Sea, fee Eryngium 
Holm Oak, fee Quercus 

Roſe, ſee Ciſtus 

Holy Thiſtle, ſee Cnicus 
* ſee Periclymenum 


rum 
Honeyſuckle, the Trumpet, ſee Peri- 
| clymenum 


cera 
Honeſty, ſee Lunaria 
Honey Flower, ſee Melianthus 


1 Honey-wort; ſee Cerinthe 


Hone-wort, ſee Sjum 
Hops, ſee Lupulus 


Hop Hornbean, ſee Carpinus 


Hop, the Wild, ſee Ptelea 


* Horehound, ſee Marrubium 


Horehound, the Black, fee Ballote 
Horehound, the Baſe, ſee Stachys 


| Horehound, the Baſtard, ſee Sideritis 


Horehound, the Water, ſee Lycopus 
Hornbeam, ſee Carpinus 


| Horned Poppy, ſee te Chelidonium 
Horſe 


Hemlock, the Baſtard, ſee Liguſticum 


Honeyſuckle, the French, ſee Hedyſa- 


Honeyſuckle, the upright, ſee Loni- 


* 


Hoſe - in hoſe, Pinata 
== ſee Cynogloſſum 
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Ladies 29 5 From , 4 My 


Ladies 
Ladies Slipper, ſee $5 E. 7 
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Lavender, dals l 

Lavender —— = OR 7 
Lavender, the ap ers Nee dankte 


on 
Laurel, ſee Pads 9 5 


Laurel, the Portugal. N. 322 
| Laurel of Alexandria, ſee ts - 
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ge, F 
eſuits Bark, the Falſe, ſee Baccharis | 


; 


ews Mallow, ſee Corchorus 


Eagle. Flower, ſes | 

tiens ,, 128 
Immortal Hover, e h , ) | 
Inarching * 
Indian Arrow-rogy, fee M 22 
Indian Creſs, ſee Fopeolum ; 
Indian Corn, ſee Zea = „ 
Indiag, Fig, ſee Opuntia 
Indian God - tree, ſee Ficus | 
Indian Reed, fee Canna 


+ Indigo, ſer Indigophera 
Isoculating 


2 Tears, ſee Coin 

St. John's Bread, ſee Ceratonia 
Sk. John's-wort, fee Hypericam 

Jorg s- ſweet, ſee Dianthus 


onquil, ſce Narcifſus 
ron- wood, ſee Sideroxylum | 
Iron-wort; ſee Sideritis 
Jucca, fee Yucca 
Judas-tree, fee Cercis 
ujube, fee Ziziphus 
olians, ſee Heſperis 


Juniper, fee ] 1 14 
opiter's Beard Anthyllis 
ry tree, ſee Hedera 


23 ** 


Ivy, the Ground, fee Glechoma 
4 


+ | Take fee 


| Life Everlaſting, ſee Gnaphalium | 


Lily, the Superb, ſee Glorioſa . 


Laurel, _ Dwarf, or "Wa 
Fo l 


& VIB | — 50g * 4. 
e 11 | 
Leeks, ſer Porrum PR 
Lemon-tree, ſee Limoh 
Lemon, the Water, ſee, Paſiiſſora 
Lentil, fee Ervum 
Leopards-bane, ſee Dorouicum A 
Lettyce, ſce Lactuca 5 | 
Lettuce, the Lambs, foe Valet 
Lettuce, the Wild; ſee Prenanthes* | 


„ 
92 
: 


vers 


4 


— 


Lily, ſee Lilium 
Lily. Af} phodel, ſee Hemerocalljs and 


Crinum 


Lily, Daffodil, ſee Pancratjum and A 
maryllis 


| Lily, the Belladonna, ee Amaryli ; 


Lily, the Day, fee Hemerocallis 
Lily, St. Bruno's, Id. 
Lily, the Guernſey, ſee Ait 
Lily, Hyacinth, fee Scila 
Lily, the May, ſee Convallaria 
Lily, the — ſee * ' 
| Lily of Japan ' 
Lily, the — fee Fritillaria”” | - 


li Love-lies-A- plesgiß 


| Mahoga 
Maiden 


Malabar Not, fee Juſticia 


Mallow, the Roſe, ſee Alcea 


Mallow, the Venetian, ſee Hibiſcus 


| Mammee 


Lions Tail, ſee 13a 
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Love-in-a mil, ce P 


Loveage, fee Liga 
Louſewort, a | * (OM 
Lucern, a 4 * — der 
Lungwort, Palmotariz OO” 
Lun , le Vera 
Lupine, fee Lapin ys” 241 gory 
Der 
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ty, 5 Aerts 


Madwort, ſee Alyfli 
24 ſee Cedra "BY 
al, fee ee 


— 1 ede. be This 


Maden Hair, the White, fee Ruta 
Murari 


Male Balſam Apple, fee Momordica 
Mallow, ſee Malva 


Mallow, the Jews, ſee. Corchorus | 


Mallow, the Indian, ſee Urena and 
Sida 


Mallow, the Marſh, ſee Althæa 


Mallow, the 8 
Mallow, the 


ian, ſee Hibiſcus 
ree, ſee Lavatera © 


Mallow, 'the Yellow, ſee Abutilon 


Mammee Sapota, ſee Sa 
| Manchiacel- tree, ſee — 
Mandrake, 


| Muſtard, T& 


Muſk-ſeed, * Hibiſcus - 


ſnapis 
Muſtard, B ſee Th 
— Beard Midridas, laſpi 


"- | Muſtard, the Chili, bes Slnapis and 


Melancholy 
Melilot, fee 'Trifolium 
3 2 5 8 ſee . 


| Muftard, the Hedge, fee Eryſimam 
| Maſtard, the 2 .. ren 


Braffica . 


Muſtard, the Tower, ſee Tarritis. 


idium 


M tle; e lt 
yrtle, the Dutch, * Wyre 1 


* 
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A 
Navelwort, ſee Cotyledon 
5 the Baſtard, ſee Craſſula 


Navew, 'ſee Raps 
NeRarine | 


} Negro-oils fee Palma 
| Notts, for Decca 
1 Nettle, ſee Urtiea 


Navelwort, Venus's, ſee C loſſum 
Navel wort, the Water, ſee Hydrocoryle 


Mauſtard, the Treacle, ſee Thlaſpi and 


Myr, ah Goole . 


; fee Chiyfophiptium 


4 Nettle, the Dead, ſee Lamium - 
- | Nettle, the Hed e. ſee Galeopſis 
Ib Nettle, the ſhrubby Hedge, fee fce Prafium 
„ che N ſee — | Nettle-tree, ſee Celtis 
Meu, or-Spignel, ſee | Nightſhade, fee Solanum Fl 
Mezereon, Da : | Nightſhade, the climbing, ſee — 
Milfoil, ſee I Nightſhade, the deadly, fee Atrops 
Milk vetch, ſee Afr: tas - | Nightſhade, the Enchanters, ſee Circza 
* Milk-vetch, the B , fee Phaca - | Nightſhade, the American, ſee Piojera 
Milkwort, ee Polygala and Glaux 


Milkwort, or Wartwort, ſec i 
Millet, ſee Milium ; | 
Miltwaſte, ſee Aſplenium 
Mint, * 1 
int ats, ſee 
fiſletoe, rr 


Niete Ne. & Thlaſgi. and 


Mock Orange, fee Philadelpbus | 


5 


Nipplewort, ſee Lapſana : 

,. ſee Saxifra 

Noneſuch, or Flower * 
Lychnis . 

Northern Aſpect 

Noſe- bleed, ſee Achillaa 

Nurſery 


Nut, the Hazel, ſee Corylus 


Nut, the Bladder, ſee Staphylæa 
Nut, the Earth, ſee Arachi 


„ lee 
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l Oily- gta 
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| Peaſe, Everlaſting, d. 


Oak, the Holm, 
Oak "of Tal — 


Oats, ſee Nr | | 
in, Seſamum | 
Oils aim fee Palma © | | 
Oleander, ſee Nerium - i 
Olive-tree, ſee Olea | ' i 
Olive; the Wild, fee Ekeagnos” | 


Olive, the Wild be ſee 
Olive, the » 
'Qne 


Oni Blade 
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Porn oon — mula 
Panie, ſee Panicem 
— ſee Viola 
Papaw, ſee: Carica 
Paradiſe Apple, ſee Malus 
Park Leaves, ſee tiypeficem N 
Parſley, ſee Apium 
Parſley, the Baſtard, ſee Cavealis'- 
Parſley, the Mountain, fee Athamanta - 
Parſley, the Macedonian, ſee Baboc 
Parſnep, ſee Paſtinaca  * 
 Parſnep, the Cows, ſee Sphondylium - 
| Par , thePrickly-headed, nr. 


Parſnep, the Water, ſee siem J 
Paſque Flower, ſee Pulſatilla 
Paflon Flower, ſee Paſſiflora 


Paſture 

Patience, ſce Rumez 

Pea, fee Piſum , 

Peach, ſee Perſiea 
Peach, the Wolf's, fee Lycopetficon YL 
Pear-tree, fee Pyrus 

Peaſe, Earth Not, ſee Lathyrus! 


3. Peaſe, 


Peaſe, the Heart, fee Cardiofperm ; 
N e Cytifus . | E35 


Peaſe, the Fi 
Peaſe, the winged, ſee Lotus. 
Pelli all, ſer 

Pellitoty af 


Penguin, fee Karatas | | 


— ſee Mowtha- 
Pepperwers, fee Legatiuttn- 
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Pimento, aur cr en A . o. "| 
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Pimpernel, ſeq Anag 
Pimpernel, the Watar, 
Pin he 


ji 166 Adabas 
Endes 


Pine-ap 
Pine 


Pine, the Wild, ſee: A 
Pink, ſee Dianthus | 


— 2 1". | | 
Pipe, the Pudding, ſee Gade enge, 


Piperidge-tree, ſes Berberis 


Piſhamin, or Perſimon, ſer ben 


Pitch- tree, ſee Abies «qt 
Plane-tree, ſee Platanus: 


Plane-tree, the ſalſe, ſec Acer Wwe 
P » WIL E 5 f 
Plantaing, dhe Bachern, þ * e 


Plantain, ſee 


Plantain-tzee, ſee Muſa 
Plantain aeg Cannes 
Planting 
Pliant meally 
Ploughing 

P 
plum b- ten. fee Prunus 


Plomb, the Amctican, ſee: I 


Janus o:31 921 nn Bf. 
Pi lack d 9413 ; 


Phutb, #hei Hog, ſee Bpondine 
Plumb, the Mates, ſee Chr — 


Plumb, abe, Indien Date, ce Diolpyt 
Foccoon] ſee Sanguinaria 


Pock woad, ce ,a cum 
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Poiſon Buſh, ſee Tidiymalus. 
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Prick Timber; 
Prieſt's Pintle, 
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Primroſe, ſee Prmm a SIT 
| Primroſe-tree;: fee Enothera 
I Primroſe, the Night, Id. 
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Privet, ſee Liguſttum 
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Quickbeam, ſee 2 
Quicken-rree, Id. 
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Rag wort, ſee Othonna 
. Robin, * . 
Rampion, ſee . 7 7 Tok 14 
8 ſee ere 


Napa the Wild, ſee 8; 
_ | Salpbency, ſee Rubus 
Rattle Graſs, inen 
* ſes Ceabothus 
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HE Author, in the Execution of this Work, confined his Plan to thoſe Plants on! / which are eithe 7 

curious in themſelves, or may be uſeful in Frades. Medicine, &c. including the igures of ſuch new 
p ants as have not been noticed by any former Botaniſts, by which all thoſe Genera of Plants, which do not 
include any Species having one or other of theſe Praperties, are omitted. 

In the Execution of the Work, no Expence has been ſpared to render it as perſect as poſſible: The Draw- 
ings were taken from the living Plants; the Engravings ea moſt of them done under "tho Author's Inf 
tion; and the Plants have been carefully coloured from the original Drawings, and compared with the Plants 
in their Perfection, wherever it could be done, as well with regard to the Leaves as Flowers, that ſo Gen- 
tlemen who are leaſt eonverſant with the Plants deſcribed, ſhould. not be drawn into any Miſtake relating to 
them; and the leſs, as he has taken their Deſcriptions from the living Plants. 

To theſe Figures are added the Characters of the Genus, under which each plant is ranged, and an Ac- 
count of the Claſſes to which they belong, according to Ray's, Tournerort's, and Linxnzus's Methods 
of elaſſiug them; and alſo the ſeveral Titles which the different Writers on Botany have given tq them, 
with References to the ſeyeral Books wherein they are mentioned. 

The Engliſh Names (of thoſe Plants which have any) are ſubjoined to the Latin Titles, for the Benefit 
of ſuch as are unacquainted with Latin, and to theſe are added the French Names from TouxxRTORT's 
Inſtitutions of Botany: And mention is alſo made of the Countries from whence the Plants have been 
brought to England, which will be of ſome Uſe to thoſe who are inclinable to cultivate them. And where 
any of the Plants here hgured are of Uſe in Medicine, or for other Purpoſes of Life, the Uſes are here in- 
ſerted, with the — of their Flowering, and perfecting their Seeds: 80 that, although this Work was 
intended for an Appendix to the GaRpeners DicTionaRy, ye it may be reckoned a — Performance 
of itſelf, independent of that. 

The following i is an Alphabetical Liſt of the Engliſh Names of the PLANTS, engraved and deſerided in 
the above-mentioned Work. 
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Le opards-bane 7 Phlox | | Tacam ahacca-tree- 
Lettuce * | Phytolacca -1 Tamariſk x a 
Lilac - | Pine-tree * 4 Tame Powſon F, l * 
Lily | F Pink 8X (Tetraponix TER 
Lily Aſphodel . Inga 21511 Piony 633.28 'Thiftle, the Torch — 2 
Lily Daffodil | I Pipe-tree I Thiftle, Melancholy d 
Lily, the Mexicaçn I Pipperiſh Buſh I Thiſtle, the Golden oh 
Lion's Tail I Poke, or Pork Phyfic | Thiftle, Woolly 5 | | 
London Pride : | Polyanthes Thorn, the Egyptian © * 
Lung wort I Pomegranate I Toad- flax e 
Lupine I Poppy, the Prickly I Tobacco * 
Mad wort I Poppy, the Horned 53 gailza:nd Trefoil, the Beam neee ei 
— — eee wee dt „ „ el, Carolina Stb in mA 
Malabar Naht J Priret FH I Trefoil, Star-headed Au 
Mallow, the Yellow Marſnmn I Punica I Triumfetta Nο | 
Mallow, the Vervain I Quince Trumpet - flower 3 | 
Malpighia - | Ranunculus 1 Tulip-tree, the Laurel-leaved | 
Mandrake - | Ragwort foreign Tornera *. 
Mantle, Ladies LY 4) Rafpbe 0 I Turnſole % ⁰½νj,j]:ʒƷægα¹ν̈ { 
Maple-tree I | Reftharrow I |Tyger-flower n ' 
Marigold I Rhubarb ee Valerian, the Greek (tf d | 
Marigold, the Fig e'•˙ iR ßoecket, the Baſtad Venus Navel- wort 1 f 
Martynia Rock-Roſe I Vetch, Kidney WA 0. : 
Maſtick- tree, Indian | Roſe I Vetch, the Chickling 4 
Maudlin | Saffron I | Vetch, the Horſe-ſhoe J 
Meadia HER | 9 I Vetchling rae” 1 
Meadow Rue I Sawwort | | Wake-Robin e 21159 { 
Meadow-ſweet Saxifrage I Warneria MOERIE: WITTE | 
Medlar Self. heal I Water Apple ei BENT 5 | 
Melon, the Water 1 Senna, the wild I ͤWatſonia q- i 20 h 
Meſembryanthemum | Senna, the Bladder | Watſonia, Dwarf n 
Milk-vetch | | Senna, the Scorpion Water Lily | 
Monarda Senſitive Plant | | Wayfaring-tree 
Monk's Hood | Side-ſaddle Flower | I Whin, Petty 3796 
Morea | Snake Gourd + | White Satin | 0 
Moon Trefoil I Snakeweed I Widow-wail 1 79 
Motherwort Isnapdragon I Wild Service . | 
Moonwort | Solomon's Seal I Winter Cherry | | 
Mullein Sour Sop Wolfſbane 5 
Mullein, the Moth Southernwood Wood - ſorrel 8 
Myrtle South-Sea Tea Woundwort : 
Nettle-tree Sowbread | Yellow Root . 
Nightſhade Spiderwort Terumbeth | 


This Work was publiſhed in Fifty Numbers, Price Five Shillings each, coloured, or Two *Slillings and © 
Stx-pence plain: And as there may be many Perſons who <could be glad to be in Poſſeſſion thereef, 
who do not chuſe to purchaſe it altogether, on Account ef the Price, it may be beugbt ly a fingle 
Number once a Week, or Month, or at ſuch other Times as ſuits cny Gentleman and Garaemers 
Conveniency fo purchaſe it. N 19 | | | Oat: | 
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